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Hie  mine?  of  Cohy  mid*  if  it  did  exist,  to  learn  if  an?  rm fife*  were. 
IT  cndo,  and  being  also  urged  to  do  *<■»  by  tlrnre,  4.«  in  the  East  ‘both  were  being*erioii*lv 
EasttVriy  gentlemen.  In  order  to  If' 

Capital  could  ?*ii\y  and  profitably  ba  invited  v Tha  • mouth  of  August  found  us  in  Pbif &jg% 
there,  t^v  of  tin  New  Englanders,  am)  £ Mi—  • where  the  cboJem  had  made  its  Appearum'  : 
Mvdppinn.  recently  from  California,  left  Boston  ami  nil  bough  we  had  been  Im't  a few  hours  in 
hound  far  t be  Kl  Dorado  of  the  Hip.  dt/,  yet  one  of  our  number,  white  walking 

tb»i«  far  the  hind  stf  disappointment  to  the  East  along  one  of  its  prineipfil  avenues,  was  so  yiu- 
—the  far-turned  '' pohirado  '.Territory  — to  -ex-  ieutiy  taken  with  symptomf?  of  the  disease  as  to 
#'rmrne  <im &ohi  ami  4Wv-  wines.  or  rather  require  prompt  medical  attention.  Wc  worn, 
aseertlthi  if  tltfre  really  Va*  »iteh  if  Ooimtiy  p urged  to  leave  the  city  iimnedbitely, -which  w»- 

- ,*£v,r? rr- -f  •fyfey  \L  ’■■  '■*!  I’  * »Ty/  l..-*— ~ v-^  f*.  , ‘ 1 * v . ’yv'  * '$»*;* y ^ * * 

Rnttarett  i^tffby  ftvjwr  ond  Brother*,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  or  luc 

Ooarf  fat  tM^oataeov  IMstdcl  of  itafe'Vurfc. 
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did  that  evening  by  taking  the  cars  on  the 
Northwestern  Railroad. 

We  took  the  night-train,  intending  to  pass 
the  Mississippi  at  Clinton,  and  through  Cedar 
Rapids  to  Boonesborough  in  Iowa,  thence  by 
stage,  some  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Entering  the  sleeping-car  we  were 
whirled  rapidly  toward  our  place  of  destination, 
unconsciously  to  ourselves,  as  we  slept  soundly 
until  2 o’clock  a.m.,  when,  by  the  deep  peals  of 
thunder  that  came  crashing  around  us,  I was 
awakened,  and  found  the  train  standing  perfect- 
ly still  on  the  track,  surrounded  by  a dense  for- 
est, which  the  vivid  and  almost  incessant  flash- 
es of  lightning  revealed  to  view.  All  was  silent 
in  our  sleeping-car,  no  one  appearing  to  know 
but  that  we  were  at  some  depot,  or  still  in  mo- 
tion. Carefully  I awoke  my  California  friend, 
to  accompany  mg  to  see  the  cause  of  our  delay, 
as  I began  to  think  both  engineer  and  fireman 
had  been  killed  by  some  lightning-stroke.  Out 
of  our  sleeping-car  into  the  mud  we  went,  and 
as  we  came  up  to  the  engine  all  was  silenfl 
— not  a soul  to  be  seen  or  heard.  What  could 
it  mean  ? Soon  the  vivid  lightning  revealed  on 
the  track,  some  distance  ahead,  a smashed-up 
freight  train.  It  took  nearly  eight  hours  to 
clear  the  track  so  that  we  could  pass  ; then  we 
slowly  steamed  forward,  leaving  one  poor  fel- 
low so  mangled  that  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  others  less  severely  wounded. 

This  accident  prevented  our  arrival  at  the 
place  of  destination,  Boonesborough,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  it  was  11  o’clock  when  we 
reached  the  place.  Here  we  had  comfortable 
beds,  and  early  next  morning  took  the  stage  for 
Council  Bluffs.  The  heavy  rains  the  previous 
night  had  made  our  road  muddy  enough,  and 
we  were  slowly  dragged  over  it,  passing  on  an 
open  rolling  prairie  a horse  lying  dead  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  It  had  been  shot  two 
nights  before  by  robbers,  who  here  met  the 
stage  near  midnight,  and  from  two  large  re- 
volvers fired  some  six  or  eight  shots  at  the 
coach  and  horses,  killing  one  of  the  wheel- 
horses  instantl^pnd  slightly  wounding  the  oth- 
ers. The  wounded  horses  sprang  forward,  tear- 
ing off  the  harness  from  the  dead  animal,  and 
ran  at  full  speed  with  the  coach,  while  ball 
after  ball  passed  through  and  around  it  from 
the  pistols  of  the  robbers.  The  driver  jumped 
from  the  box,  as  he  found  the  balls  striking  too 
thickly  about  him,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
the  robbers,  who  took  what  money  he  had,  and 
cursed  him  for  not  holding  his  team.  The 
horses  ran  with  the  coach  for  some  distance, 
until  they  came  to  a hill  which  checked  their 
speed  ; all  the  passengers  here  jumped  out  and 
secreted  themselves  in  the  surrounding  grass 
until  the  driver  came  up  and  eventually  secured 
the  team,  which  had  stopped  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill. 

This  robbery  took  place  in  a dark  night,  on 
a lonely  spot  surrounded  by  high  roiling  prairie 
ground,  so  that  the  flashes  from  the  pistols  could 
not  be  seen,  nor  their  reports  heard  at  any  great 


distance.  The  place  had  been  well  selected  by 
the  robbers — two  in  number.  They  came  to 
the  place  on  horseback,  and,  picketing  their 
horses  at  some  little  distance,  advanced  on  foot, 
each  with  two  revolvers,  to  the  attack,  and  when 
all  was  over  rode  away,  and  will  probably  nev- 
er he  traced. 

Our  road  soon  struck  the  valley  of  the  Boyer 
River,  down  which  its  course  lay.  This  beau- 
tiful valley — a level,  fertile,  open  prairie,  bound- 
ed by  gently  rising  hills  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  to  their  very  summits — averages  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  width.  By  the  side 
of  the  stream  that  winds  through  this  valley, 
and  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  hills,  may 
be  seen  a few  trees,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  valley  is  little 
improved,  having  only  a few  farms  in  it.  Most 
of  it  is  in  the  same  wild,  uncultivated  state  as 
when  the  buffalo  and  elk  roamed  undisturbed 
through  all  this  vast  region.  As  we  rode  down 
this  lovely  valley,  soon  to  be  traversed  by  a rail- 
road now  fast  approaching,  it  required  but  little 
imagination  to  see  countless  herds  of  buffalo 
and  elk  grazing  over  its  surface  and  on  the  hills 
adjoining,  with  their  usual  accompaniment,  the 
red  man  and  his  wigw'am.  Now  all  is  silent 
and  lonely ; though  the  engineer  and  his  locat- 
ing party  have  been  here,  and  left  their  stakes 
marked  ready  for  the  gradation  of  the  road. 
Constructing  parties,  whose  tents  and  tempo- 
rary sheds,  covered  with  brush-wood  instead  of 
boards,  we  had  passed  a few  miles  back,  will 
soon  follow,  since  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  being  pushed  toward  Council  Bluffs  with  a 
rapidity  and  skill  only  equaled  by  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad  leading  westward  from  Omaha, 
to  which  it  is  to  be  united  by  a bridge  over  Mis- 
souri River.  Here,  in  a single  month,  more  than 
500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  placed 
in  embankments,  or  thrown  from  cuts,  for  the 
gradation  of  the  road ; the  bridges  and  all  struc- 
tures completed,  so  that  the*  average  track-lay- 
ing has  exceeded  a mile  a day.  Once,  when 
an  emigrant  team  was  alongside  of  the  track- 
layers, when  the  traveling  was  very  bad  and  the 
teams  often  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  a strife  sprang 
up  between  the  team  and  track-layers;  and 
when  night  closed  upon  them  the  camp-fires 
of  the  emigrants  were  behind  the  head  of  the 
track.* 

This  railroad  is  well  located  and  well  con- 
structed, and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  our 
great  thoroughfares  when  it  reaches,  as  it  will 
before  this  page  is  printed,  the  Missouri  River 
beyond  Council  Bluffs,  and  by  a bridge  joins 
the  great  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha. 

Down  Boyer  River  Valley  our  road  contin- 
ued for  many  miles,  until  we  came  to  the  bot- 
tom-lands of  the  Missouri  River,  which  are  here 
some  10  or  more  miles  in  width,  and  resemble 
the  American  bottom-lands  opposite  St.  Louis. 
At  this  point  we  turned  southward,  following  for 
some  15  miles  the  base  of  the  hills  or  bluffs  that 
bound  the  eastern  side  of  the  bottom-lands ; and 
here,  turning  westward,  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
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- vnd  the  hills  of  Otnnha^  v«fc  mde  ituodt  king 
■,'W,  well  built  with  wood  and  fcrhb  :\Wi?y*. 
A,  this-  place,  gad Od  Countdl  iUtiffo,  vru  Kb  on 
^ vitfd  a boteP  ti*  pai>9  the  night, 

l ft  the  mbrningi  t»ih »ng  « wush,  we  ‘were  drfv . 

sevefel  miloi?  UY  9 feny  over  the 
;&;vfcr*  and  soon  I rinded  oc  i tW  opposite  hanks  at 
,r$#t  citv  of  i)thafitf»  • : ‘ ' ;' ' 


ty  of  Omaha* 

At  Council  RluiTV  we  met  four  *'4 

route  (dr  Coin*- 


O -nttemfen  troth  PeiinsyivoTiia 
b>:4to  to  examine  some  mining  property  Jn  that 
Cf  \mtory.  A#  they  were  bonnd  aver  the  some 
^'.$61  with  us*  and  mirl^aMera  papers  had 
Kerned  ynfo  xrtonbt*  of  IzuKftn  depred/uiottf 
Y?*i  the  plains,  Wui  df  dre  danger  of  a general 
>bd  incUfin  vatr,  we  were  happy  to 

:Crjn^ntI‘ShetJnandiad  gone  awe* 
■ i-Htinur  only  <1  few  days  previous  tb  «*«*&- 
•^Cloto  the  truth  of  those  rumor**  and  learn 


jffcf,  deposition  oflhe  vaticm*  frifesy"  1 VY  f ' d 
Ad  we.  feid  hroaglif  $,«j  vftjrifl 
^/v  uontdnjed  to  firm  out  traveling  comymmbhy 
‘ lift; -ad*  pil^biCMige  oetoss-  the 

■^  ^at  AmeritoaTi  Det&tU  Um/aeking  our  guns 
*i;  Omaha  HoiJroiul  J*<5pot  we  pf^feQt^d  rfcch 
ef  the  party  with  a rifle,  and  wertt  lhrou^h  wSf& 
them  the  exercise  of  joaditig  ami  unloading. 
J i rning  and  firing,  etc, . until all  wmrjudgod  sn?- 
P ioally  pmtitient  (or  atty  emergency.  tV’liife 
fi  n?  handling  tmr  itre^tmts  there;  stood  before 
V»s  an  Indian,  d reused  In  his  uht'iVB  eosdiwdr  % 
splendid  specimen  of  hi*  race,  tad  umi  straight 
i}.'.  an  arrow  nod  finely  proportioned.  IK*  eye 
Yu*  like  an  eagle’s,  which  he  riveted  upon  u* 
with  a dehunt  look,  while  intelligence  beamed 
K<m\  n very  expressive  and  handsome  cbniKe- 
: ^iieiV  **  hb  contemptuously  gazed  upon  his 
ivde-Jaeed  brethren,  arming: to  kill,  if  uveesanrr. 


The  hr.<M)?npanyiU£  map  afibwe  the  line  of  rail-  roUetbf  rrvrt^voy  beiwemi  the  prv«A.nt  vrvhtv.m  icrmb>- 
waye,  completed  apd  in  progress,  between  tbe  Pacific  os  of  the  tTnion  Pacific  4 mV  flip  iwvteni  tennlapt  or 
nnd  the 'Mt«siastppi  tfivei“1  with  their  prhidpai  coeneo-  the  Central  Pacific  to  be  censtmcted. 
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his  red-skinned  brothers.  Wc  thought  if  he 
was  a specimen  of  those  we  might  have  to  con- 
tend with  on  the  plains,  it  would  indeed  be  no 
boy's  play.  There  was  a report  that  a hostile 
tribe  was  now  down  on  the  Republican  Fork, 
contemplating  an  attack  on  the  railroad,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  it*  further  extension ; and  that 
the  Governor  of  Kansas  had  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  additional  force  to  oppose 
them.  Was  this  Indian  a scout,  a spy  of  this 
or  some  other  uuftiendly  tribe? 

As  we  entered  the  car  for  our  ride  to  Fort 
Kearney  our  Indian  friend  followed  us,  hut  at 
the  fu  st  stopping-place  took  bis  departure  for  his 
brethren  of  the  friendly  Pawnee  tribe.  Soon 
Indian  and  all  were  forgotten  a»  sleep  took  pos- 
session of  us,  while  our  rifles  fell  over  on  the 
car  floor,  and  we  were  in  far  more  danger  from 
them  than  from  Indian  warriors. 

Daylight  found  u.s  some  hundred  or  more 
miles  from  Omaha,  and  as  we  passed  along  we 
had  ail  opportunity  of  examining  the  railroad 
constructed  near  the  line  of  the  telegraph,  on 
long  tangents,  and  on  slight  embankments  to 
elevate  the  grade-line  above  the  water,  which 
otherwise*  on  the  level  plain  where  it  is  con- 
structed, might  prove  detrimental  to  the  road. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  wo  ar- 
rived At  the  station  opposite  Fort  Kearney,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  Omaha.  Here 
we  left  the  curs,  and  entered  a wagon  on  wheels 
high  and  broad-tired,  so  a*  to  ford  the  Pintle 
River,  which  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach 
the  stage-station  on  the  opposite  side.  The 


river  is  here  divided  into  small  channels  by 
islands,  some  of  them  of  great  length ; and  its 
muddy  waters  hold  vast  quantities  of  sand  and 
soil,  which,  deposited  in  many  places,  form 
quicksand  beds  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 
When  our  wagon  was  on  these  beds  it  would 
spring  tip  and  down,  a*  if  passing  over  n rough 
stone  pavement.  We  had  passed  several  small 
channels,  and  were  descending  a slight  declivity 
to  enter  the  main  one,  when,  with  a crash,  dow  n 
w ent  one  of  our  wagon -w  heels,*  broken  to  frag- 
ments, dose  to  the  water.  Fortunately  no  one 
was  seriously  injured,  and  doubly  fortunate 
were  we  to  meet  with  the  accident  at  this  place 
rather  than  in  the  river. 

At  Fort  Kearney  we  found  the  stage  in  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  with.ritte^n  hand,  pockets  well 
filled  with  cartridges,  and  magarine-box  ready 
for  any  emergency,  each  took  his  seat  in  the 
coach,  and  off  we  started,  at  full  speed,  for  our 
long  ride  of  some  four  hundred  miles  across  the 
plain  to  Denver.  Our  road  lay  up  the  valley 
of  Platte  River — if  that  can  bo  called  a val- 
ley which  consists  of  a level  tract  of  land, 
viewed  transversely,  nearly  on  a meridian  line, 
while  longitudinally,  running  westward,  it  as- 
cended some  ten  or  more  feet  per  mile,  as  Den- 
ver is  some  five  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean. 
This  valley  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
and  is  hounded  both  on  the  north  And  south  by 
rolling  prairie  land.  The  entire  distance  be- 
tween these  elevations,  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length — from  near  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Missouri  River — 
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mm,  the  plains  to  color ai>v^ 


b ddbmit'd  he  a 


has  b$€tt . pyricerly  grotled  by  soil  ami  y&fid  t'?o0J  tmtYflu ev  to  the  house 
W&»bed  cloWU  jl>r  rounUesB  .sigfc*  % ths  waters  turf  vvxdly  through  *'hich  alte  4ire  tW}rt'hiih;^. 
pfthe  Thitre  River,  whose 'bod  |su*  heyw  con-  1 Many  of  thcae  adobes  have  been  attacked  by 
stiintiy  changing  until  it  lias  pft*s*d  over  the 
sittfre  surface  of  the  valley— having  irs  lied/ 
whenR  became  filled  with  *»nd  tuid.  ftml,  to  seek 
soifav  lower  level  in  tlm  vustpbiirr.  This  entire 
vuifey  is  destitute  of  f^ge=  and  all  cultivation, 
bdb  is  covered  with  notjrifkum  with- 

out which  it  Would  irhfefnV  be  •ib*vy  Ore^t 
Ante nb£iti  vsl.un?4r  man 

or  beast,  / - " vV"  / /fk;  . * d 

Station  bon Along  fbo  ><»«#,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  tolies  iT^uiT^  h>ivo  by 

the  Ovwhtmi  Mkkgv  Company,  wboc  of  | driven  alf  ..iH-’hpeii:  Wnoro*  hiUAdbzeb\T)b 

luwsv.s  afcho.pt,  nmi  where  are  pro-  ; dimis,  while  the  whites  n»Uuly  looked  on,  not 

vid<«t  with  "sofiiiie  tu<sala*r  or  $1'  W each— a i ’taring  to  into?  fen,  upprOliett ding  ' Unit  there 
prion  not  too  high,  u>  most  of  the  provisions  are  wus  i\  large  hudy  of  Jmjintr<  in  reserve,  Team* 
brought  IVom  the  ♦States  ; even  wood  lar  rdofcy  j.aod  in  puling  the  plums,  go  in  large 

tijg  h?^  to  1>e  trcwj^.>r.ttnt  hundreds  of  ! budiek ^ rind  whuti  attacked,  oryvhen 

tu>d  o(l etv  z&fitg  more than  n hundred  iioU?ir^ ;4V  etjktmptHl  fi»  the  uighc,  farm  into  u cmfe-or 
Cord;  and  ut  JukaWrg  one  hundred  and  (H.y  owrva?/*' &w:  it  k o:d!«  d - with  tlVelp  wagons  st*- 
dollars  per  c ord  luw  been  paid:  Tlu>y  curdy  joRjud  toe-Hiur,  often  (burned ; and  iron* 

iuMe&t . -a*  'the^-  are-  eolkd— ar^  p wall  hi  Wa  git  it  a the  hahly  "y  HitgtAnt 

efrufctcd  of  turf,  piled  sen]  -upon-  ht»J.  to  form  pinitf*  Uh  fire  upon  the  Indiana  and  is  seldom 
the  sides fit  the  hmisoH  and  lumti, • hoiuo  i wo  o>e>p«'‘womh 

teot  in  thkkues;-,  whik  the  foots  are  Wv.  hud  tv  most  delightful-  rtdv*  up  Plum* 

with  turf  y-uppoTT^d'  h.y  rough;  hi\me*,w:;ik  — ; River  Vadey  for  thma  iliiys  o ad  nights ; the 
the  whole  h»rn»ing  a kind  uf  hnfrpu-,  dry  *md  hr;idh^f  and  highly  ♦‘■y.ldlarnu 

windows  a ra  ms^rtod  m the  tr/rf  wa\ Is  >>i.  the  \ ing;  hPdtvhou  we  alighred  it  the  Pneifte  House 
hon.se,  and  ntnwer  both  in  admit  light  and  for  I m Dmy&i  we  Adt  itss  freelt  'ns  w hen  we  first,  on- 
port-holes  to  fire  from*  Ti*o  honer;*  and  barns  • rnn/d  the  ears  in  Bo-ton  for  our  lottg  journey. 
Are-  generally  connected  with  each  otiuo-  by.V IVt*  em:ouut.e.mi  rid  indUns,  Htjelog-  hut  ouo  -on 
high  turf  walls,  wldch  are  often  pierced  v:i*d>  • our  emud  txiuj^  ' 


prolonged  resistance,.  But,  rttj  a general  rnl^ 
the  wily  savage  prefiirs  to  attac):  cmiigraut 
teams  for  plunder^  raihec  ihtiii  risk  himMdf 
stpriniog  one  of  these  miniature  fonl.fiehtioiis  v 
but  they  often  prowl  abo;4t.  i;lieni?urul  drive  otf 
stock.  « hdy  ‘i  few  ibiyn  previous  to  our  arii^nl 
•M  Cotton-  wood  Htuihut  eighty  head  of  c/iB|e 
mid  biide.4  Wipe  o»kuu  in  mn  night,  dose 'to  the 
*tMion ; and  soon  Ht^wdyd  ten  more  were 


PIPPI  ■ , , v ,v, ... . .; jgn 

small  port-holes  for  dele  use*  and  sometjnvc^  ’.the  kw  autdopts  hu  uwav  from  urJo-shot  ; do  > Ik, 
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boats  jtr±  owned  and 
" ■"  many  chartered  .by 

>,v  ' ‘r  ' - ;J.  - - - the  Company  for 

minsportsrion  pur- 
1*0}**,  ivnd  for  SO 
* " mile?,  belcrtv  and  I5<) 

int  ^ ofcK.  h tt/bsiafttfa)  manner 

, V V',  with  Ion^X  wuls. 

e»V  l ?mvfl  never  seen  a new  Boarding  hou«e<  far  couaniction  jerries  are 
Mi;  of  game ; and  hava  seen  very  appropnatef?  placet!  «u  wheels.  Some  are 
ft  former  y ears  i ft  Jffoqlijk  m.  Ilk 8 a d well!  ? igdipuse,  with 

• York  tit  Maine*  lima  ' mw.  . tfao?*,  *i/\,  on  three  pUtffonto  ear^  Wfag 

0 here  in  u ye/vr,  iifr}c&  fined,  up  ft*?  a dming-roioo*  MiO»her  far A kPeb- 

1 tfca ame  ihebr  did  Jiamjfiijg*  ftsi  hf tint  ehd  ami  a rycvpi  fan * rtiim  &Y- 

♦er*  nml  tire  third  for  japing  bcrtloc,  When  aU 
ion  given  in  the  tv  ark  entitled  are  run.  upon  a tcxnpoTafv  crack  for  afce,  the 
Bttttoty'  hr  Mr  , 'BovyW,  who  ririddfe  nr  fefebett  car  is  plaeed  rm n*tei*ely 
uid  am!  the  Alp*.  I bail  an-  acm>^  the  track,, tberruei»vbeeU being deUCbed 
f^feprier  from  a view  of  the  and  the  two  cm*  dtp  hrqught’  ag:nnf<t  its 

Indeed  a fiftaudfid  panorama  oppo*itesidcgi  fill  coujbuied  foiTinng  a comfort- 
n%  with  Lw.g^  Peek  on  the  able  dwelifag-jdac*?, 

> the:  south  Pikc>  Peak,  both  The  road  i*  neji  *oppbed  with  engines  and 
eviction  of  more  U\uV  13,000  ' ciire  form' o:»|r"  he**'  Extern  w orks,  end  to  in.ee? 
nu  while  GvejV,  Peak  between  the  rapid  ty diKTcnMng  dem iind  more  are  con- 
hacfc-gi'ouhd.  appeared,  even  stenfly  being  transported  at  heavy  expense  to 
ami  Oftmhe.  hmiding«  at  Omaha 

to  the?*  p^kA W hdgUt ; him  have  been  rRh^HHpa.liy  amiiiruet^d,  jrig  wdl  a:- 
r prominent  fcatdn?  Hf  Swi ^ depftte  aianj£  the  boo  off%  mad.  The  gvada* 
s oinl  glftciers  v/hivh  add  auch  Ron  for  the  yvr-pt ion  of  ttw  track  is  fast  being' 

I ip prepared,  'and  hy  -i^S7  nor.  more  than 


under  tbe  dlraetion 
C.  Datant.  Y^ce- .President  o 
the  road,  and  Gcmeraf  Grait 
vilh?  M.  Dodge  ^ Chief  En 
gineer,  w being  constructed  uy 
the  VnUeyof  Platt* 'River  wit 
a rapid  tty  hitlpsrto  u nequ^led 
in  railmud  building  inf  Aroet 
icu,  fcveu  iforpa^ing  the  Nort ft  :-M 
western  rtdlrond  in  ItjWa  j ; for 
here,  have'  ho*n  htid  .2f  //dies  W'^ 
track  tb  a -bugle  day,  and  15 
UKf  cimi-nmuiVe  day? 
More  d*»v*t  PA  0(H>  hnfnis  ;; 
wupihyed  upon  rhe  road,.  #n>  ^ 
hurjngtTe^^rudtng,  and  track  ^ 
KVwtg.  V.;^Niqe*..vvaw-.iiititfg  arc 
ownad  by  the  ^mpanj,  att^p 
iDor^  than  a d urea  hired,  whiot 
nm  all  constant^  employed  j 
getting  out  lumber . Srbam* 
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higher  than  cRher*  anti  ulljironr/ei 
hf tie  inferior  tp  iitii\k&: 

i?tedhy  ?oownt- ; 

TO  hdght ; hut 

they  lack  one  very  promloetit  f8 

wieriery—rhe  Bhows  ami  glaciers  i 

?hiyh  adid  such 

iriiiTiite  lxjaaty  .mid,  mh\i  r/firy  ft* 

The  ^reat  PacifiC  nailrbad- 

rhb.^i^v  •"■■; 
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i fyy  .mile*  vt At%h>g 
wiU  [Mfr 

tyher* ; D VVfiir  lif  >m{ 

Roirtoih  wherea $ 1 5 
*fT%r*nftlf^  , aiq^e  thafir 
were  gome 

C*()0  im  Ot^qe«iia  anti 

it  #n  £$>  10 
Lw$Ui  i)riWU/fi  ‘A  t)i{v 
d«t*A6* aj  %f£ 

Pddfk-  ftai  Iron  t!  until 
ii.  meets  the  C&lifarv 
niu  division  now  being 
rabidly  i'uh&trna&e^ 
when  par  vMt  «cori- 
tinent  v,il!  be  bound 
with  iron  hon&g 
We  rnxnsu ned  hut 
one  night  sa  tfedygr,- 

^u&ih ^ dn;  ' _ _ 

the  p&ifls.  on  tkg  &Jutb  R ranch  of  Die  Platte  l umluUttina'  pnuWg*  covered  wit h fnuuniprable; 

aSaur  Ri  snilcs  from  fho  base  of  the  j herd-  - if  epule  andlicjm^  grazing  on  the  nut/i* 
nKnunftii^dnd  u.  being stdwtnntiallv  buili.witl)  , fciqm*  hnnek ‘gnc/.H  ndwvunn^udUy  luxuriant on 
brick  «itructar«:fi  on  v/i  vie  arid  well  iocalnd  account  of  five  great  ipniin tit v of  ruin  that  !ki* 
Mrrfite;  and  *y.dh  h bnrf.ioh  mil  road  leading  ! CUen  Drift  grimmer,  oar  ?om1  lay,  until  wo  came 
to  it  fv'tvi  the  great  Faeifie  Ihuv^nd  pt>fbup> ) to  Oo!<i»?n  CJtyi  a *mhll  place  located  where 
anoi.b.ei*;f^>ife-  PoeiRcdvfld,  v Ci$i»t  '(^eL;  it  rapid  *m$xD  of  nearly  100  feet 

Htpofey  Siil  tbi&fy  Mi&th  wdhoiir Jdpribi  ;j l\p tfldthv ^poibv  ffom  its  mauntain  Jiunic.  Tun^ 

.will  bn  ex«mdt*d  up  Clear  ivr^kr  it  W.ifi  dipr i ..tti*,  ib>t ' \feffc  ..our . tnad..  :*ncin  • entered  a deep 

c#rae  a Boamhing  place.  ' d . . * | Tarieyvptrbbth  weta*  of  which  ro.*e  ttbmptr  wkv 

Aguni  w£  iou  nd  ou>^cd^c«  :q^lfcn ..in;  some  place*  abrupt 

*tags-WH‘h  bonnd  for  Cc*nmd:  City,  which  U j perpondicujftr,  ami  oft covered  with  peculiar 
situated  about  %fd  tnllea  westward  />jr  thv"  A r^t5t\tl>ljng:  thb  ynlipw  pine  ^f  ^ew 
eled  ro:ul  from  Denver,  winofig  the  xmmnLwns ; England:,  and  named  ibt*  “ Cembru  Fi;oed  by 
<Sn  the  gold  tiuning  belt  of  C<>}dTado.;:':  Over ; Kuttall  tJp  valley  gud  ovet  the  abrupt 
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with  comfortable  fare.  Here  we  proposed  to 
make  our  home  while  thoroughly  examining, 
and,  if  possible,  understanding  this  one  great 
gold-mining  centre  of  Colorado  Territory. 

We  found  the  topography  in  and  about  Black 
Hawk,  Mountain,  and  Central  cities  peculiar, 
the  first  in  part  located  on  the  north  branch  of 
Clear  Creek,  while  the  other  two  are  built  upon 
a small  stream  which  enters  the  main  creek  at 
Black  Hawk.  All  are  located  in  deep,  narrow 
valleys,  while  towering  above  them  are  high 
hills,  or  what  in  the  East  would  be  called 
mountains,  and  intersecting  these  valleys  are 
several  transverse  valleys,  here  called  “ gulches.” 

Across  the  whole  of  this  mountainous  section 
of  country  sweeps  one  of  the  mineral  belts  of 
Colorado,  filled  with  gold  lodes  or  veins,  and 
here,  over  the  hilts  and  through  the  valleys,  can 
be  seen  excavations  of  more  or  less  extent, 
made  in  search  of,  or  for  the  development  of 
these  lodes,  cutting  the  country  into  countless 
pit-holes  of  all  depths  and  forms  imaginable; 
while  over  many  of  these  excavations  are  to  be 
seen  long  lines  of  buildings  of  all  manner  of 
forms  and  dimensions,  covering  steam-engines, 
stamp-mills,  etc.,  appertaining  to  working  thr 
lodes,  some  of  which  have  been  excavated  to  n 
depth  of  five  hundred  or  more  feet.  Across 
the  valleys,  through  the  cities,  and  among  the 
buildings  these  lodes  often  pass.  I n t he  vn lie y k 
are  many  stamp-mills,  some  constructed  of 
stone,  and  others  of  wood,  sometimes  standing 
directly  ou  the  veins  or  lodes;  while  towering 
far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  lower  end 


mountains  lay  our  road,  often  in  a zigzag  course 
to  gain  distance  for  a more  gradual  ascent. 
For  hours  we  climbed  up  one  side  of  these 
mountains  only  to  dash  down  the  other,  into  a 
deep  valley  resembling  the  one  we  had  left. 
Thus  our  route  continued  ascending  and  de- 
scending until  passing  down  a deep  valley, 
through  which  flowed  a small  stream,  we  struck 
the  waters  of  North  Clear  Creek,  some  two 
miles  below  the  city  of  Black  Hawk. 

Turning  tip  this  creek,  hemmed  in  by  high 
mountains  on  both  sides,  we  were  soon  in  the 
city  itself,  amidst  structures  of  every  descrijv 
tion,  a motley  string  of  buildings — stamp-mills, 
enginc-hoTises,  shops,  stores,  offices,  and  dwell- 
ings— often  stuck  into  the  sides  of  the  hills  or 
located  in  the  valleys,  and  in  some  cases  even 
below  high-water- mark,  on  a small  creek  where 
the  city  is  in  part  located. 

On  through  the  city  we  went,  drawn  by  six 
splendid  horses  over  a road  having  a rapidly 
ascending  grade,  and  excavated  along  the  ab- 
rupt side  of  the  hill,  and  through  another  place 
called  Mountain  City,  until  we  at  last  arrived 
at  our  place  of  destination.  Where  Black  Hawk 
ended  and  Mountain  and  Central  cities  com- 
menced or  ended,  no  one  cotdd  tell,  for  they 
were  all  alike  composed  of  mills,  shops,  and 
dwellings,  promiscuously  jammed  together  in 
every  imaginable  way.  Our  stage  at  Inst  came 
to  a halt  in  Central  City,  on  Main  Street,  close- 
ly built  of  log,  brick,  and  wooden  buildings,  and 
we  alighted  at  the  Conner  House,  a wooden 
structure  of  no  prepossessing  appearance^  but 
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df  ERck  IfAvik  m the  northerly  sids  of  the 
snnJi  creek,  afre.'SOflu  the  lofty  chimney*  Ijtv- 
foojgSng  Ur*  .fywpfc  Ev  Lvoa  and  Co/*  gmelriug- 
>orfc.% 

^vOvor  $»e  hrfe  ak  fur  ,*»  the  eye  <s\u  reach, 
ahij;  ap  and  Akoyxj  mlleva*  stami  the  lonely 
#»fb  ihfcir  high  iron  chimneys  ijed 
M{>  irnn  ftflxt&s  Ttom  only  a few  of  which 
co^ld  ho  aeon  to  iwatc  NoW  and  then 

lVi.Mii  ooe  here,  And  Another  there,  cuius  a doll 
heavy  *(>unrf,  like  flic  Tailing  or  tt  iuxgf*:  weight 
on  aunif-  HOild  bodyy  showing  Hmi=  HHue  of  the 
stamp}  *?ere  in  mof  tony  though  mwt  of  thorn 
were  j* toit  tts  tiie  tend*. } uu  .m«de,  no  sound, 

and  no  flying  thing;  seen  about.  the  Umumetruhlc 
mining  tenements.  • : ‘ \\:‘  ’ 

At  hrst  l \vu3  gresriiy  pulled  at  vflrnt  I riuv 
iiftcHif  ine  % i?very  dirmioiK  If  the  gold  mines 
were  raulljr  rigb  u*  report  declared,  why  were- 
they , not  i\teii«ively  worked  t If  not  rich,  why 
were  They  hoi  ftbnadrmed  entirely?  And  why, 
an  i year>v  if  -expctimuatiivg'  with  other  ma~ 
ohiiieryV the'  old  stamp-mills  apparently 
coaii tig dtuo  again  ? To  coihpyhhend  this  1 
had  xo  Ji*ok  back  through  the  insane  ipjpihg 
fever  through  which  the  country  had  parsed/ 
and  See  bow  the  Eastern  people,  without  any 
exercise  of  their  brains,  madly  and  tYmlrihiy 
rushed  into  mining  speculations,  often  purdhus* 
ing  without  the  least  examination  any  thing 
that  was  offered  them  trailed  angold  mine  in 
Colorado/'  Ami  as  soon  os  the  purchase*  were 
land  cl  hoy  would  form  a Jcdnt  Stock  Company 
with  a eaptfuftd*  a million  ortnonre  dollars  and 
3 v fti.ill  working  capital,  puTehr&e  steam* 


engines,  and  stamps,  or  any  other  parapherna- 
lia. requisite  ns  they  thought  ro  work  »Mi  min- 
ing property,  and  tifeh  send  ail  by  railrcfud  to 
Home  point  West,  generally  to  St.  Joseph,  thence 
to  be  hauled  at  great  expense  some  *ix  or  seven 
hundred  miles  tarps*  the  plums.  oFieu  sonic 
parts  of  the  machinery  scattered  nlong  the  route 
never  reaching  their  place  of  destination. 

I a the  mean  time  a person  w#4  sent  from  the 
East  uh  Supe rln tendon t , wbr^perhaps,  hod  hev^r 
a m irie  or  even  a rock  btesudl  the  son  or 
&m>  tile  »jf  sotTit*  h*s»vy  stockholder  in.fJbfvCottt- 
who  never  before  had  charge  of  ccmslrnet^ 
iug  any  thing  . but  now y reheft  ing  a large  fettlafp, 
ami  inirnsu'd  with  un  limited  power,  this  man 
would  make  iiis  at/peurantre  in  Colorado  u.id 
COiutneftte  building  « large  wooden  or  stone 
structure,  «»n  i>  spot  pointed  out  o*.  him  ai-tns 
lode,  whit  h,  b»v>g  he  fore  if  tir*s  tuouked*  would 
cost  In r beyond  expec.tatipi^,  and  whew  t lie  en- 
gines, stamps,  and  other  things  -*rnv«U,  if* 
a tiling  took  place  nr  idi,  tin*  working  capital 
would  all  be  gofW;.  vS<  iifrere<t  tit  all  direeftud- 


In^lvujg  (p  the  roadr,  even  driven  over  by  The 
trayeicr  bg  passes  the  wreck— ^ 
of  one  kind  cd EuBtcrrit  mining. 

Other  oornpatnutv  Mth  boiler  tortvmgetmrm 
or  vwpr king^ Vh -ge t- 

f lug  loofe  aj»d  in 

fitted  for  woikiog.;  and  tbel*  commence 
for  rite  time  tcucatFitih^  ll mi 
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mine,  and  often  fail  to  find  any  appearance  of 
a true  lode ; or  if  a mark  was  found  ^indicating 
a vein,  it  would  soon  prove  entirely  worthless. 
If  none  but  the  guilty  suffered  it  would  be  a 
just  punishment  for  such  stupidity  and  folly  as 
the  purchasing  of  a lode  for  a mine  without  the 
most  thorough  inspection  and  exploration.  At 
the  best  mining  is  uncertain  enough,  and  with- 
out the  requisite  caution  none  but  a set  of  luna- 
tics would  engage  in  the  business. 

Others,  again,  with  buildings  finished,  ma- 
chinery in  place,  abundance  of  working  capital 
left,  and  first-class  lodes  to  work,  soon  found 
they  had  an  elephant,  and  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest 
blunder  of  all.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that 
so  many  companies,  one  after  another,  should 
all  rush  into  the  same  error  of  sending  stamp- 
mills  and  all  the  machinery  connected  with 
them  across  the  plains,  six  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  at  vast  expense,  without  even  knowing 
whether  they  had  a mine  or  not,  or  even  for  a 
moment  thinking  of  delaying  to  have  the  stamp- 
mills  tested  before  accepting  them.  Appoint- 
ing superintendents  with  salaries  of  $10,000  or 
$15,000  per  year,  and  paying  for  labor  from 
$5  to  $10  per  day,  they  rushed  with  breathless 
haste  to  erect  expensive  buildings  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  stamp-mill  machinery,  when 
there  can  not  now  be  found  in  all  Colorado, 
after  years  of  experience,  a single  one  with  their 
accompanying  amalgamating  plates  that  takes 
out  one-half  the  gold  that  is  in  the  ore  after 
the  decomposed  or  surface  ore  has  been  worked. 
It  is  now  called  a liberal  estimate  to  say  that 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  extracted  by  this 
process,  and  no  silver  or  copper  obtained,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  mines  in  this  vicinity,  is  often 
found  in  the  ores  in  large  quantities. 

All  who  had  stamp-mills  learned  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  with  them  and  the  amalgamating 
plates  only  a portion  of  the  gold  in  the  ores 
could  be  obtained.  But  some  of  the  mines  are 
so  rich  that,  in  spite  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
apparatus,  the  companies  working  them,  though 
losing  all  the  silver,  all  the  copper,  and  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  the  gold,  have  nevertheless 
made,  and  are  now  making,  money  out  of  their 
comparatively  small  returns  from  their  valuable 
mines.  But  many  of  these  stamp-mill  compa- 
nies, when  they  struck  the  iron  or  solid  ore  in 
mines  not  so  rich,  entirely  suspended  operations 
after  using  up  all  their  capitals,  and  have  ever 
since  remained  motionless.  Then  came  the 
rush  for  other  kinds  of  machinery  too  numerous 
to  mention ; among  the  rest,  desulphurizers  of 
every  name  and  form,  warranted  to  take  out 
more  gold  than  even  the  assaying  chemist  could 
possibly  obtain  by  the  most  careful  quantitative 
analysis.  And  through  this  new'  fever  passed 
the  mining  interest,  with  hope  again  and  again 
deferred,  until  many  enfeebled  stamp-mill  com- 
panies expired  under  these  new  experiments. 
Others,  more  fortunate,  with  constitutions  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  effects,  turned  back 
again  to  the  old  stamps  and  amalgamating 


plates.  And  to  the  use  of  these,  combined  w ith 
some  of  the  new  machines  of  merit,  in  some 
cases  using  for  their  best  ores  some  desulphur- 
izing process,  has  now  settled  the  slowly-moving 
mining  interest. 

While  considering  the  many  errors  of  the 
past  committed  by  the  inexperienced  in  this 
interesting  mining  country,  we  do  not  forget, 
and  can  not  but  admire,  the  untiring  energy  of 
some  of  the  present  able  managers  of  mines 
here,  who,  struggling  with  many  disadvantages, 
are  making  the  best  use  of  their  stamp-mills  on 
their  present  ores,  using  the  best  desulphurizers 
on  the  rest.  In  this  way  they  obtain  half,  or 
possibly  more  than  half,  of  all  the  gold.  By 
this  course  they  are  making  handsome  profits ; 
u bound,*’  as  one  noble  superintendent  told  me, 

4 4 to  do  something  for  Colorado  now  in  her  time 
of  distress  and  need and  nobly  is  he  redeem- 
ing his  pledge  by  the  monthly  remittances  to 
the  East  of  the  productions  of  his  mine.  If 
mines  here  can  do  thus  when  saving  only  a por- 
tion of  the  gold,  what  may  not  be  expected  of 
them  when  all  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  is 
saved? 

Another  drawback  to  the  successful  working 
of  mines  here  is  the  deficiency  in  length  of  some 
of  the  lodes,  often  located  high  up  a mountain, 
where  ores  have  to  be  raised  and  water  pumped 
from  a depth  of  some  five  hundred  feet,  whereas, 
if  one  company  owned  the  entire  lode,  it  could 
be  easily  drained  and  worked  by  a tunnel  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  here  are  admirably  located  for 
tunneling. 

. While  stamp-mills  were  being  so  extensively 
erected  and  used  a certain  firm  here  took  a dif- 
ferent course,  and  erected  at  heavy  expense  ex- 
tensive smelting  furnaces  and  cupeling  hearths, 
or  furnaces  as  here  called,  and  commenced  pur- 
chasing the  ores  of  different  mines  and  all  the 
44  tailings”  (t.c.,  the  leavings  of  the  mills  after  the 
gold  has  been  extracted)  which  they  could  ob- 
tain, and  by  submitting  these  ores  and  tailings 
to  the  action  of  their  furnaces  they  obtained 
some  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  gold 
that  had  been  or  could  be  obtained  by  the 
stamps  and  amalgamating  plates,  besides  all 
the  silver  they  contained.  But  to  carry  on 
their  works  required  a large  quantity  of  galena 
ore,  which,  unfortunately,  did  not  exist  in  or 
about  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the 
firm  was  driven  to  seek  it  from  a distance  at  heavy 
cost  for  transportation,  not  being  able  even  then 
to  procure  the  requisite  supply.  And  although 
this  process,  w?iih  a proper  supply  of  galena  ore, 
was  a perfect  success,  as  far  as  saving  all  the 
gold  and  silver  was  concerned,  yet  this  com- 
pany have  recently  been  induced  to  change 
their  w'orks  into  a regular  smelting,  or,  what  is 
here  called, 44  matting”  furnace,  in  which  all  the 
ores  can  be  successfully  worked. 

For  this  smelting,  or  matting  furnace,  the 
ores,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  mines,  are  con- 
veyed directly  to  the  furnace,  where  they  are 
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crushed  and  screened  to  a fine  powder,  then 
thoroughly  “washed” — i.  e.,  passed  through  dif- 
ferent processes  to  free  the  ore  from  sediment, 
rock,  zinc,  etc.  Without  this  preparation  the 
ores  could  not  be  properly  smelted.  This  wash- 
ing process  requires  skill,  and  men  of  much  ex- 
perience in  the  business  have  been  procured 
from  the  smelting- works  of  Swansea,  in  Wales. 
When  thoroughly  cleansed  by  skillful  manipu- 
lation the  ore  is  put  into  a reverberating  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  desulphurized;  thence  it  is 
taken  to  the  smelting,  or  matting  furnace,  hav- 
ing been  mixed  with  finely-pulverized  quartz- 
rock  for  a flux;  and  from  this  furnace  it  is 
drawn  off  into  moulds,  and  when  cooled  the 
top,  or  iron  part,  is  knocked  off,  leaving  the 
“ mat”  containing  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  cop-~ 
per,  with  perhaps  some  iron.  I was  shown  a 
quantity  of  “mat”  said  to  contain  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  of  gold,  two  hundred  dollars  of 
silver,  and  three  hundred  dollars  in  value  of 
copper — in  all  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Now,  allowing  that  a stamp-mill,  with  the  use 
of  some  desulphurizer,  would  take  out  one-half 
the  gold,  we  should  then  have  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  instead  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, taken  out  by  the  matting  process.  Of 
course  matting  is  the  most  expensive ; but  if  a 
good  desulphurizer  is  used  to  assist  the  stamp- 
mills  the  difference  in  cost  is  not  very  great. 

The  cost  of  matting  is  increasing  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  all  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants require  for  their  own  consumption. 

Unfortunately  this  matting  containing  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  can  not  be  separated 
in  any  cheap  practical  manner  in  this  country, 
but  for  this  purpose  is  sent  to  Swansea,  where 
a company  has  agreed  to  take  all  that  this  com- 
pany produce,  and  give  them  coin  value  for  all 
the  gold  and  silver  it  contains,  retaining  the 
copper  as  their  compensation.  The  secret  of 
separating  this  matting  can  not  long  remain 
confined  to  Swansea,  but  will  be  done  in  this 
country,  and,  without  doubt,  in  Colorado  it- 
self. 

But  how  will  this  mining  business  ultimately 
be  managed  ? It  appears  to  me  that  the  answer 
is  clear.  Smelting  furnaces  of  some  kind,  prob- 
ably matting  furnaces,  will  be  constructed  upon 
the  coal-beds  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  plains,  and  a railroad  will  be  constructed 
up  Clear  Creek  to  the  mines ; and  where  water- 
power is  abundant,  that  will  be  used  for  crush- 
ing the  ores  before  they  are  sent  to  the  furnaces 
for  smelting.  But  where  water-power  is  not  to 
be  had,  then  the  ores  will  be  transported  direct- 
ly from  the  mines  to  the  furnace,  and  there 
crushed  and  smelted.  Some  furnaces  will  prob- 
ably be  constructed  up  Clear  Creek  Valley,  and 
coal  brought  by  railroad  to  them ; but  the  best 
locations  will  be  on  the  coal-beds,  and  the  two 
branches  of  business,  mining  and  smelting,  kept 
separate.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mines  will  astonish  the  country. 
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Besides  examining  the  gold  region  in  and 
about  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City  I extend- 
ed my  researches  among  the  mines  and  lodes 
in  other  places;  among  the  rest  I examined 
the  rich  gold  deposits  in  Empire  and  vicinity, 
with  invariably  the  same  conclusions — viz.,  the 
necessity  of  some  other  than  the  present  process 
of  working  the  ores  with  stamp-mills.  I saw 
some  lodes  where  the  decomposed  or  surface 
ores  could  be  crushed  and  worked  even  by 
stamp-mills  at  good  profit,  as  these  surface  ores 
have  always  proved  comparatively  easy  to  ma- 
nipulate. The  same  lodes,  as  soon  as  the  iron 
on  hard  ore  is  struck,  prove  refractory.  Some 
places  were  found  sufficiently  supplied  with  wood 
for  fuel  to  justify  the  erection  of  small  smelting 
furnaces  near  locations  where  railroads  would 
eventually  reach  them. 

To  the  silver  region,  located  high  above  the 
gold  deposits,  I resolved  to  go,  and  having  had 
some  experience  here  in  horseback  riding,  con- 
cluded to  take  this  mode  of  locomotion — in  fact, 
the  only  practicable  one  for  this  journey — to  the 
Argentine  district,  over  the  snow  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  down  Snake  River  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  up  Blue  River  to  Breckinridge, 
thence  through  South  Park  back  to  Central  City 
*egain.  Snow  had  recently  fallen,  and  we  had 
once  been  baffled  by  it  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the 
range  over  to  the  Middle  Park.  And  now,  with 
some  misgivings,  as  several  experienced  persons 
had  expressed  fears  of  our  being  “ snowed  in” 
over  the  range,  we  started  to  pass  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  We  were  three  in  number, 
mounted  on  horses  which  were  loaded  with 
India-rubber  and  woolen  over-coats,  blankets 
for  camping  out,  and  saddle-bags  for  carrying 
provisions,  or  specimens  of  rock,  as  we  pleased. 
It  was  a beautiful  October  morning  without  a 
cloud  when  we  left  the  Conner  House  and  Cen- 
tral City  by  an  abrupt  ascent  through  a gulch, 
and  passed  over  a creek  which  had  been  brought 
by  an  artificial  ditch  for  gulch-mining  purposes. 
We  soon  came  to  Missouri  City,  a city  with  only 
four  dwellings,  located  on  the  top  of  a hill — the 
smallest  “ city”  I was  ever  in.  On  for  miles  we 
went  among  the  pit-holes,  indicating  former 
mining  explorations,  now  silent  and  lonely,  and 
in  some  cases  so  close  to  our  road  that  a single 
misstep  on  the  .part  of  our  horses  would  have 
plunged  us  into  them.  Descending  a deep 
valley  we  emerged  upon  a level  tract  of  land, 
on  which  the  town  of  Idaho  is  located,  on  South 
Clear  Creek,  where  we  found  a small  but  pleas- 
ant village  and  a good  hotel  Hot  mineral 
baths  of  some  celebrity  are  located  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  up  a small  stream,  flow- 
i ing  into  the  creek  from  the  south.  Another 
but  larger  stream  nearly  opposite  the  town,  also 
from  the  south,  here  enters  the  creek.  These 
two  streams  open  fine  vistas  among  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  here  seen  piled  one  upon 
another,  peak  on  peak.  The  highest  of  these, 
named  the  Old  Chief,  is,  I should  think,  at 
least  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 
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Idaho  is  well  located  tor  a pleasant  town; 
amt  with  its  warm  soda  springs  ami  fine  mount- 
ain scenery,  will  doubtless  become  a place  of  re- 
sort, Gold  lodes  arc  thickly  scattered  about 
the  place,  ami  with  w railroad  up  the  creek  it 
would  probably  tio  a good  mining  business. 

Leaving  Idaho  our  road  lay  near  to  and  par- 
allel with  South  Clear  Creek,  a rapid  stream 
here  about  seventy-five  feet  in  width,  running 
in  an  easterly  direction.  Both  sides  of  it  are 
hemmed  in  by  very  abrupt  and  lofty  mountains 
which  are  often  composed  of  barren  rocks,  their 
strata  twisted  in  every  possible  form  by  the  force 
that  elevated  them.  In  many  places  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  have  been  cut  deep 
gulches  by  the  action  of  water  in  ages  past, 
which  always  deposited  the  debris  directly  in 
front  of  the  gulches  ami  sometimes  forced  it 
# across  the  creek  itself,  through  which  the  creek 
in  its  turn  has  cut  its  channel  nml  settled  into 
a rapidly  descending  mountain  torrent.  No- 
where can  be  seen  stronger  proof*  of  former 
action  of  both  fire  and  water  than  is  here  ex- 
hibited in  all  directions,  Still  up  the  valley  of 
Clear  Creek,  tw  isting  and  turning,  lay  our  way. 
Coming  at  last  to  a road  leading  southwardly 
up  a branch  of  the  creek  my  companions  passed 
ou  toward  Georgetown,  while  I continued  up 
the  main  stream  a few  miles  to  Empire,  a small 
village  well  located  in  a southern  sloping  val- 
ley that  intersects  the  main  valley  at  right  an- 
gles, forming  a picturesque  location  for  a town, 
hemmed  in,  though  not  very  closely,  by  lofty 
mountains  on  every  side.  A wide,  deep  valley 
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southward  from  the  village  opens  a fine  vista 
among  the  distant  mountain  peaks. 

Empire  is  located  in  a valuable  mining  dis- 
trict. On  Douglas  Mountain  southwardly,  and 
Silver  and  other  mountains  northwardly,  can  be 
seen  the  rich  lodes,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked.  They  arc  generally  well  situated  for 
tunneling,  and  some  of  the  many  companies 
here  are  now  engaged  in  constructing  tunnels 
to  their  lodes,  waiting  and  hoping  for  some  bet- 
ter process  to  be  developed  for  handling  the 
ores,  as  they  too  have  passed  through  the  ma- 
chinery—as  well  as  speculating— fever.  On 
Clear  Creek,  coming  from  Idaho,  as  well  as  at 
this  place,  can  be  seen  the  silent  stamp-mills. 

Westward  from  the  town,  high  up  the  side* 
of  the  mountain  on  the  north  side  of  Clear 
Creek,  I was  taken  to  see  some  gold  and  silver 
lodes,  and  walked  for  a long  distance  over  slid- 
ing rocks,  which  for  ages  have  been  tumbling 
down  the  mountain  sides.  They  now  form  a 
perfect  avalanche,  piled,  like  a frozen  torrent,  in 
counties*  layers,  one  above  another,  resting  on 
a declivity  of  nearly  forty  degrees,  and  liable  at 
any  time  to  slide  again,  carrying  every  thing 
before  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  creek  above 
Empire  can  be  seen  these  barren,  rocky  slides. 

It  was  my  intention  at  a former  visit  at  Em- 
pire to  continue  up  Clear  Creek,  and  to  go  over 
Berthoud  Pass  into  the  Middle  Park  ; bur  heavy 
snow-storms  prevented.  A party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  town  had  been  “snowed 
iu.;”  and  rumor  had  it  that  one  gentleman,  the 
minister  of  the  place,  and  his  wife  and  sister, 
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had  been  lost  in  the  storm ; but  after  an  ab- 
sence from  the  party  of  some  two  days  and 
nights  they  were  found,  and  the  anxious  peo- 
ple of  Empire  were  relieved  as  to  their  fate. 

Up  South  Clear  Creek  and  over  Berthoud 
Pass  a survey  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad  has 
recently  been  made ; but  I think  that  the  height 
of  the  Pass,  which  is,  if  I have  been  correctly 
informed,  11,400  feet  above  the^ocean,  will  pre- 
vent its  location  upon  this  route,  and  that  a 
more  favorable  one  further  north  will  be  found. 
Should  this  Pass  be  taken,  the  road  will  come 
through  Denver,  and  up  South  Clear  Creek, 
greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  mining  property 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  location. 

From  Empire  I turned  my  course  toward  my 
companions  now  at  Elizabethtown,  some  6 miles 
southward,  riding  under  the  frowning  sides  of 
the  far-famed  Douglas  Mountain  on  my  right, 
near  whose  rocky  summit  among  its  gold  and 
silver  lodes  I had  been  on  a former  visit.  Con- 
tinuing on  up  a wide  valley,  bounded  on  the 
left  by  the  lofty  range  opposite  Douglas  Mount- 
ain, and*  passing  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
other  lodes,  located  high  upon  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  on  the  right,  I entered  the  village  of 
Georgetown,  and  passed  through  it  into  an- 
other, called  Elizabethtown,  where,  late  in  the 
evening,  I joined  my  companions  ready  for  the 
morrow’s  ride  over  the  range  to  the  Pacific 
slope. 

Georgetown  and  Elizabethtown  join,  and  are 
located  at  the  upper  end  of  a deep  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  both  are  sit- 
uated on  the  south  branch  of  Clear  Creek,  which 
at  Elizabethtown  is  divided  into  two  streams 
by  Leavenworth  Mountain,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  little  plain  on  which  the  town  is  now  being 
constructed.  Ere  long  these  places  will  proba- 
bly be  united  under  one  city  name.  Being  in 
the  silver  and  galena  region  they  are  well  lo- 
cated for  smelting  purposes,  surrounded  by  tim- 
ber in  abundance,  which  will  last  until  a rail- 
road is  completed  up  Clear  Creek  from  the  coaf 
beds.  At  Elizabethtown  some  furnaces  are 
being  constructed,  indicating  a healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  interest.  May  no  insane 
speculative  furore  mar  or  destroy  the  prospect ! 

It  was  a beautiful  Indian  summer  morning, 
not  a cloud  upon  our  limited  horizon,  when  we 
mounted  our  well-trained  horses  for  a ride  over 
the  range.  A party  had  come  over  the  evening 
before,  and  another  had  started  that  morning 
in  advance  of  us,  so  that  we  did  not  anticipate 
any  serious  trouble  from  the  depth  of  snow  upon 
the  summit.  Leaving  Elizabethtown  we  imme- 
diately struck  the  base  of  Leavenworth  Mount- 
ain, on  the  side  of  which,  by  a zigzag  bridle- 
path only  wide  enough  for  a single  horse,  we 
entered  the  timber,  consisting  of  fir,  and  spruce, 
and  pine,  and  announced  the  ascent.  We  took 
the  left-hand  valley,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran 
foaming  and  tumbling  along  its  rocky  bed  a 
wild  mountain  stream,  while  from  the  opposite 
side  of  this  valley  a long  range  of  snow-capped 
mountains  towered  fur  above  the  timber-liue 


into  the  pure  blue  sky.  For  hours  we -toiled  on 
our  way,  passing  lodes  but  little  worked,  yet 
enough  to  exhibit  the  galena  in  the  ore,  often 
in  places  where  a careless  step  of  our  horses 
would  have  rolled  us  far  down  the  mountain. 
Encountering  another  stream,  which  came  foam- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  we 
were  traversing  into  a valley  that  separated  us 
from  MlClellan  Mountain,  on  the  south,  we 
turned  westward,  and  continued  our  course  up 
the  stream  until  opposite  the  highest  point  of 
Leavenworth  Mountain.  Huge  and  rocky,  it 
frowned  upon  us  far  above  our  heads,  while 
the  Mris  from  it  lay  scattered  around  in  the 
form  of  massive  rocks.  Our  road  here  turned 
more  southward,  and  soon  struck  the  side  of 
the  far-famed  Argentine  Mountain. 

On  Leavenworth  Mountain,  which  we  had 
now  crossed,  as  well  as  on  Argentine  and  McClel- 
lan Mountains,  high  up  their  sides,  running  in 
the  general  course  of  the  mineral  belt,  north- 
east^nd  southwest  lay  the  silver  lodes.  These 
on  a subsequent  visit  I examined  more  particu- 
larly. On  this  mountain  a large  number  of  lodes 
have  already  been  discovered,  and  new  ones  are 
almost  daily  added  to  their  number.  Some  of 
these  lodes  are  composed  of  true  silver  quartz, 
i carrying  sulphuret  of  silver ; others  are  of  ar- 
gentiferous galena.  Many  assay  high,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  prove  valuable  mines.  On  some 
lodes  shafts  have  been  sunk  from  10  to  40  feet 
in  depth,  a few  others  have  even  deeper  shafts ; 
but,  as  a general  thing,  sufficient  explorations 
have  not  yet  been  made  to  determine  fully  the 
character  of  the  lodes. 

From  Elizabethtown  to  Argentine  there  are 
two  routes,  one  some  6 or  8 miles  along  the 
left  fork  of  the  creek,  which  we  took,  and  the 
other  by  the  right  fork,  some  12  or  more  miles. 
I regret  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to  explore 
the  right  fork,  on  which  are  many  valuable 
lodes,  one  of  which,  the  Baker  lode,  was  pur- 
chased by  our  Pennsylvania  traveling  compan- 
ions. Up  this  fork  are  undoubtedly  many  val- 
uable mines  yet  undiscovered.  Indeed,  from 
all  I learned  and  saw  here  I wus  nearly  forced 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  a Kentuckian 
whom  I met  on  the  coach  coming  from  Denver 
to  Central  City.  To  my  inquiry — u Have  they 
valuable  mines  here  ?”  he  replied : “ Yes ; their 
wealth  can  not  be  over-estimated ; but  there  are 
so  many  of  them  that  they  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever!” Of  course  he  meant  in  a speculative 
point  of  view. 

Leaving  Argentine  on  our  right  our  path  ran 
along  a small  ridge  of  land  leading  southward 
for  nearly  a mile,  when  it  entered  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  It  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  high  conical  sides  of  the 
mountain  towering  above  us  on  every  side  ex- 
cept the  one  by  which  we  entered.  This,  in 
ages  past,  had  been  cut  aw'ay  by  the  action  of 
the  water;  and  a small  stream  down  the  valley 
still  runs  from  some  pit-holes  at  the  base  of  the 
crater.  As  we  slowly  toiled  up  the  zigzag  path, 
now  filled  with  snow,  on  the  abrupt  western 
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side  of  the  crater,  we  often  halted  to  give  our 
horses  breath — so  particularly  needed  in  the 
high,  rarefied  atmosphere  of  this  elevation — 
and  turned  to  view  the  crater  with  its  craggy 
sides,  resembling  the  old  crater  of  Mognt  Ve- 
suvius, and  gazed  again  and  again  on  the  won- 
derful scenery  about  us.  When,  at  the  height 
of  nearly  1500  feet  from  the  base  of  the  crater, 
we  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  snow  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Sanderson’s  Pass,  which 
can  not  be  less  than  13,000  feet  above  the  ocean, 
there  burst  upon  us  a view  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  before  seen,  except  upon  a beautiful, 
tranquil,  cloudless  day,  like  the  one  we  now  en- 
joyed, when  I stood  upon  the  Righi  Culm,  in 
Switzerland,  and  viewed  the  unequaled  pano- 
rama, which  this  in  some  respects  resembles; 
the  mountain  peaks,  now  covered  with  snow, 
give  a fair  representation  of  the  Oberland  Alps, 
with  their  glaciers  and  lofty  summits. 

It  was  our  intention  to  ascend  Grey’s  Peak, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Pass,  and  a few 
hundred  feet  above  it ; but  time  would  not  per- 
mit. I would,  however,  advise  all  travelers  over 
this  Pass  to  go  by  all  means  to  its  summit,  from 
which  the  view  must  be  such  as  will  amply  re- 
pay them  for  the  journey. 

Leaving  our  homes  picketed  together  on  the 
summit  of  the  Pass,  we  ascended  a high  point 
adjoining  it,  and  had  a yet  grander  view  of  the 
near  and  distant  snow-capped  mountains,  piled 
range  on  range,  and  peak  on  peak,  off  toward 
the  setting  sun ; while  eastward  lay  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Atlantic  side,  beyond  which  stretched 
the  level  plain  over  which  we  had  traveled,  some 
600  miles  in  extent,  resembling  a vast  ocean  as 
it  faded  away  in  the  eastern  horizon. 

After  dining  on  sardines  and  crackers  we  re- 
turned to  our  horses  to  commence  the  descent. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  on  our  ascent,  we 
met  an  Irishman  on  foot  laden  with  buffalo- 
robe,  blanket,  rifle,  and  camp-kettle,  returning 
from  an  exploring  tour.  To  some  remarks  of 
ours  about  the  steep  ascent  before  us  he  quick- 
ly replied : “ Faith  and  be  jabbers,  you  will  soon 
want  your  cruppers  on.”  We  fully  realized  the 
truth  of  Pat’s  assertion  as  we  cast  our  eyes  down 
the  steep  declivity  of  fallen  rocks  over  which, 
zigzag,  lay  our  path,  cut  out  of  these  rocks,  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  width,  now  filled 
with  ice  and  snow.  Uncoiling  the  long  ropes 
which  had  been  fastened  about  our  horses’  necks 
by  some  kind  friend  who  knew  what  was  before 
us,  each  took  one  end,  going  ahead  of  his  horse 
as  for  as  the  rope  would  reach,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger in  case  the  animal  should  turn  somersault 
down  the  declivity,  which  event  seemed  highly 
probable.  We  then  commenced  pulling;  two 
of  the  homes,  obeying,  passed  on ; but,  “ No, 
you  don’t,”  my  home  exclaimed,  and  bracing 
his  feet  against  the  draft,  determined  not  to  be 
drawn  head  foremost  down  such  a declivity, 
where  a single  misstep  would  send  him  rolling 
thousands  of  feet  down  the  rocky  mountain  side. 
By  alternate  coaxing  and  stoning  I at  last  got 
him  under  way.  But,  “ shades  and  minis  tern 


of  grace  defend  us ! people  surrounded  by  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life  can  have  no  idea  what 
roads  are,  or  rather,  what  a road  can  be  if  it 
only  has  a mind  to ! ” If  I am  ever  dgain  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  or  standing 
on  the  top  of  Marshall's  Column,  in  Virginia, 
or  on  any  other  mountain,  I shall  never  think 
of  looking  for  a road,  but  at  once  plunge  direct- 
ly down  the  most  abrupt  precipice,  fully  believ- 
ing I shall  come  out  all  right  at  the  bottom. 
By  dint  of  storming  and  scolding,  dragging  and 
coaxing  for  hours,  in  some  cases  through  snow 
three  feet  deep,  we  at  last  found  ourselves  some 
2000  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  and 
mounting  our  horses,  were  soon  at  Peru  City, 
consisting  of  some  half-dozen  small  log-houses 
stuck  on  the  side  of  a lofty  mountain,  just  under 
the  timber-line.  Here  we  found  several  mining 
explorers,  and  among  the'  rest  an  acquaintance, 
with  his  tents ; for  even  in  this  wild,  inhospita- 
ble region,  far  up  the  sides  of  Grey’s  Peak,  are 
found  some  of  the  rich  silver  lodes. 

Our  road  now  lay  down  the  valley  of  Snake 
River,  which  runs  between  two  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  their  summits  above  the  timber-line, 
now  covered  with  snow ; while  their  sides,  as 
well  as  the  valley  in  which  our  road  lay,  were 
covered  with  the  cembra  pine,  a tree  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  high  elevation,  with  bodies  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  free  from  limbs  except  near 
the  top.  Down  beside  the  roaring,  foaming 
Snake  River  (though  I believe  a snake  was  nev- 
er seen  here)  lay  our  road,  and  strange  were 
my  feelings  when,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
wanderings,  I found  myself  severed  from  the 
Atlantic  slope.  Soon  we  met,  coming  on  foot 
up  the  road,  two  hardy-looking  bronzed-faced 
woodsmen,  whom  my  companions  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  camp  to  which  we  were  going, 
and  which,  as  we  learned  from  them,  was  but 
a few  miles  distant  down  the  stream.  Over  the 
mountain  - road,  filled  with  rocks  and  stumps, 
at  a gallop  we  went  until  we  came  near  the 
camp,  when,  my  companions  making  the  woods 
resound  with  the  Ute  Indian  war-cry,  we  dashed 
at  full  speed  up  to  the  tent.  We  found  but  one 
person  there,  sitting  upon  a log  before  a large 
fire,  whom  I at  first  thought  was  my  son,  from 
whom  I had  parted  a few  months  previous, 
then  a well-dressed  Cambridge  student;  but 
when  “all  tattered  and  torn,”  hair  flying  in  all 
directions,  head  bare,  and  face  bronzed  to  the 
color  of  an  Indian,  he  came  rushing  toward 
me,  I drew  back  my  hand  and  felt  for  my 
revolver,  thinking  a brigand  was  upon  me. 
“ Don’t  yon  know  me  ?”  he  said,  in  a familiar 
tone.  “ I thought  I did,”  said  I ; “ but  what 
a bear  you  have  become!”  Learning  that,  in 
his  capacity  of  engineer  and  chemist,  he  enjoyed 
good  health  while  enduring  the  hardships  of  a 
prospector’s  life,  I became  reconciled  to  his 
rough  appearance.  Soon  we  were  comfortably 
seated  before  a good  fire,  enjoying  a well- 
cooked  supper,  and  but  for  the  lodgings  would 
not  have  changed  our  quarters  for  a Fifth  Ave- 
nue hotel.  Not  being  sufficiently  provided  with 
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blankets  for  this  cold  region  my  two  traveling 
companions  and  myself  were  obliged  to  share 
one  covering.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the 
middle  man  fared  the  best ; bnt  with  the  blank- 
ets drawn  tight  as  a dram-head  over  him  by 
the  two  outsiders  pulling  and  hauling  with 
hands  and  teefA,  in  vain  efforts  to  increase  the 
dimensions  of  their  covering,  even  his  position 
must  have  been  any  thing  but  comfortable. 
However,  as  we  were  all  old  campaigners,  the 
loss  of  a few  hours’  sleep  did  not  affect  ns. 
When  weary  of  pulling  blankets  we  went  and 
stirred  up  the  fire  to  roast  all  hands  out  of  the 
tent  if  possible. 

Snake  River,  a stream  of  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  rises  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
near  Sanderson’s  Pass,  and  empties  into  Blue 
River.  At  the  source  of  the  stream  are  some 
valuable  silver  lodes 'recently  discovered,  and 
for  many  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river  high 
up  the  mountain-sides,  after  crossing  the  stream, 
are  the  silver  veins.  The  country  is  but  partial- 
ly explored,  and  more  lodes  were  probably  dis- 
covered here  last  summer  than  were  ever  before 
known  to  exist  in  this  vicinity.  The  ores  are 
generally  argentiferous  galena ; and  it  is  claimed 
that,  near  Pent  City,  ruby  silver  ore  has  been 
found,  yielding  by  assay  sixty  per  cent,  of  sil- 
ver, but  I did  not  see  any  specimens  of  it.  The 
owners  of  mines  or  lodes  here  claim  that  they 
are  richer  and  stronger«veins  than  those  found 
on  the  Atlantic  slope;  but  every  man  in  this 
section  always  has  “ the  best  mine  or  lode  in  all 
Colorado.”  Undoubtedly  it  is  a very  rich  sil- 
ver region,  though  now  it  is  only  partly  explored 
and  but  little  developed.  A large  number  of 
lodes  will  soon  be  opened,  at  least  to  a depth 
of  ten  feet,  the  requisite  distance  now  required 
by  law  to  secure  the  title. 

About  a mile  southward  from  our  camping- 
place  is  a city  of  some  half  dozen  log-houses, 
called  Montezuma,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  a small 
furnace  just  commencing  to  work  upon  some 
galena  ores.  These,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  log -cabins  at  Peru  City , were  the  only 
signs  of  civilization  here.  In  other  respects 
the  place  is  as  wild  as  when  the  Ute  Indians 
ha'd  undisputed  possession  of  the  country. 

Our  camp  w*as  about  five  miles  within  the 
timber-tract  which  extended  for  many  miles  be- 
low, thus  furnishing  plenty  of  fuel  for  mining 
uses.  It  is  said  coal  also  can  be  obtained  on 
Blue  River,  some  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
ttnake.  In  this  vicinity  are  good  points  for 
erecting  furnaces,  with  a plenty  of  galena  ore  for 
use.  The  climate  is  cold,  as  the  elevation  is 
more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  there  are  lofty  mountains  on  every 
side.  Snow  often  falls  here  in  October,  and 
remains  until  June,  sometimes  to  a depth  of 
more  than  five  feet,  but  does  not  drift  as  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  for  the  air  is  always  very  still 
here. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  supplies  can 
be  transported  to  this  place  from  Denver — one 
through  South  Park,  over  the  range  to  Breck- 


! inridge,  and  up  the  Snake,  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  the  other  by 
Georgetown,  and  over  the  range  by  the  route 
we  came,  or  by  the  right-hand  fork  of  the  creek 
at  Geqprgetown.  The  latter  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  best  when  the  road  over  the  range  now 
commenced  shall  have  been  finished.  Then 
gone  will  be  the  romance  of  the  pathway  over 
Sanderson’s  Pass  and  down  the  rocky  slope; 
but,  judging  from  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, I think  there  will  be  sufficient  romance 
over  the  other  ronte  to  please  all  ordinary 
tastes. 

“Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course,”  and  at 
last  rolled  us  out  of  camp  into  our  saddles  again 
fo-  a ride  down  the  Snake  and  up  the  Blue. 
On  a beautiful  morning,  like  all  those  it  had 
been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  since  leaving 
Central  City,  we  started  off  in  Indian  file  over 
a rough  wagon-road  here  thickly  bordered  by 
heavy  pine  timber,  mountains  towering  to  the 
sky  on  either  side  for  miles,  till  at  last  they 
turned  to  the  right  and  left  in  long  ranges. 
Then  we  came  into  a more  open  country  with 
less  timber,  and  with  hills  instead  of  mountains. 
Here  in  the  open  meadows  we  first  struck  the 
sage  bush,  which  here  grows  about  two  feet  high 
in  bunches  some  ten  or  more  feet  apart.  We 
met  some  explorers  on  horseback,  bound  over 
Sanderson’s  Pass,  and  of  course  all  halted  to  in- 
quire of  each  other  the  news.  After  a gallop 
of  many  miles,  the  balmy  Pacific  air  giving 
new  spirits  to  man  and  beast,  we  came  to  a log- 
house  situated  on  a beautiful  open  space  of 
level  ground,  near  the  Snake,  and  about  three 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  Blue  River.  Here 
we  found  a live  Yankee  from  Saratpga,  New 
York,  with  his  wife  and  young  child,  who 
had  “ squatted”  on  a farm  in  this  Indian  terri- 
toiy.  Two  lodges  of  the  natives  were  camped 
a few  miles  westward,  on  the  Blue,  wrho  often 
visited  him.  While  dinner  was  being  prepared 
for  us  we  walked  about  half  a mile  westward 
to  drink  some  mineral  waters  from  “ Congress 
Spring,”  which  is  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  equal  to  its  celebrated  namesake. 
At  the  base  of  a large  hill  there  are  several 
mineral  springs  coming  directly  through  solid 
rock,  the  waters  from  the  spring  having  formed 
a kind  of  calcareous  tufa  about  them.  Using 
a stick  for  a rod  we  tried  our  hand  at  fly-fishing 
for  trout  in  a stream  running  into  Snake  River, 
but  with  poor  success.  After  a good  dinner, 
as  we  were  mounting  our  horses  to  be  off  again, 
a gentleman  and  lady,  with  a small  child,  all 
on  horseback,  rode  up  for  a day’s  visit.  They 
lived  some  twenty  miles  distant,  and,  except  the 
natives  mentioned  above,  were  their  nearest  and 
only  neighbors. 

Down  the  Snake  we  went,  following  in  an 
open  country  an  old  and  well-trodden  Indian 
trail,  until  we  struck  the  waters  of  the  Blue 
River,  now  any  thing  but  blue,  filled  as  it  is 
with  mud  from  extensive  gold  washings  many 
miles  above.  Turning  southwardly,  fer  hours 
we  rode  up  the  broad  alluvial  valley  of  the 
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Blue  River,  which  is  covered  with  the  sage 
bushes  so  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
which  in  many  places  is  nearly  a mile  in  width, 
and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountain  ranges 
covered  with  timber.  This  plain  has  been  grad- 
uated by  the  waters  of  Blue  River,  which,  ^ike 
the  Platte,  has  been  constantly  changing  its  bed 
for  countless  ages  from  base  to  base  of  the 
mountains  bordering  its  sides.  As  we  galloped 
in  Indian  file  up  the  Blue  over  the  well-trodden 
Indian  path  no  voice,  no  sound  was  heard — the 
very  air  was  mute.  Not  a living  being  aside 
from  our  party  was  seen.  Soon,  however,  we 
came  to  signs  of  former  habitations  in  shape 
of  old  dilapidated  log-cabins  located  on  the  side 
of  the  river  or  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
large  debris  of  former  gulch  aud  patch  mining 
here  extensively  carried  on,  but  long  since 
abandoned.  Too  soon  our  ride  was  ended,  as 
we  came  to  a small  village  called  Breckinridge, 
containing  about  a dozen  roughly-constructed 
wooden  houses  all  on  one  street,  which  was  par- 
allel with,  and  but  a short  distance  from,  Blue 
River,  which  we  forded  to  reach  the  place. 
Here  we  alighted  at  a log  hotel 

Soon  our  tatterdemalion  acquaintance  from 
the  cam^>  on  Snake  River  hove  in  sight.  Imag- 
ine a huge  raw-boned  horse,  with  a long  neck 
lying  level  with  his  back,  and  a young  man 
mounted  upon  him,  with  an  old  round-top  felt 
hat  on,  turned  up  in  front,  covered  with  dirt, 
with  his  clothes  only  held  by  pistol-belt  to  his 
body,  with  unmentionable  streamers  flying  in 
the  wind,  a large  bundle  of  blankets  lashed 
behind  his  saddle,  and  saddle-bags  filled  with 
minerals  for  assaying  purposes,  John  Gilpin- 
like  galloping  down  the  wind,  and  you  will 
have  a faint  idea  of  a Cambridge  student  on  a 
prospecting  excursion. 

We  all  remained  overnight  at  Breckinridge, 
and  next  morning  started  for  the  mountains  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town  to  explore  the  gold 
and  silver  lodes  here  abundantly  found.  They 
appeared  rich,  but  have  not  been  worked  or 
extensively  assayed,  so  that  we  can  not  speak 
with  confidence  respecting  their  value.  High 
on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  mountains  we  found 
extensive  veins  of  galena  ores,  undoubtedly  ar- 
gentiferous, and  well  located  to  work  the  gold 
lodes  by  furnaces,  which  will,  without  doubt,  be 
much  used,  as  here  is  the  most  extensive  tim- 
ber land  I have  seen  in  Colorado.  There  is 
also  good  water-power  on  Blue  River,  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  is  such  that  railways 
can  be  easily  made  from  the  mines  to  the  mills 
and  furnaces.  As  we  ascended  the  mountains 
to  examine  the  lodes  we  passed  large  debris  of 
former  patch  and  gulch  mining,  once  extens- 
ively carried  on  here,  though  now  all  is  de- 
serted. 

Breckinridge  is  located  near  the  eastern  side 
of  a level  tract  of  land,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
nearly  six  miles  in  width,  constituting  the  val- 
ley of  Blue  River,  and  is  entirely  covered  with 
timber,  principally  the  cembra  pine.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  valley  runs  a high  mountain 
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ridge  divided  into  innumerable  peaks,  all  of 
which  tower  above  the  timber-line,  and  are 
now  covered  with  snow,  and  resemble  the  Alps 
more  than  any  mountains  which  I saw  in  Colo- 
rado. On  the  east  the  mountains  are  not  as 
high,  but  are  well  covered  with  pine  timber. 
The  village  itself  must  be  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  its  topographical  lo- 
cation is  such  that  no  railroad  will  ever  reach 
it.  Snow  often  falls  here  to  a depth  of  five 
feet,  coming  in  October  and  lasting  until  May 
or  June.  It  is  a lonely  place  to  pass  a winter 
in,  and  we  found  most  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 
paring to  leave  for  the  Atlantic  side  before  they 
were  “ snowed  in.” 

Leaving  Breckinridge,  with  our  party  now 
augmented  to  four,  we  proceeded  in  a souther- 
ly direction,  and  were  soon  inclosed  by  the 
mountains,  which  here  form  narrow  valleys 
covered  with  pine  and  other  evergreen  trees. 
Our  road  continued  on  a gradually  ascending 
grade,  over  which  a good  road  could  easily  be 
constructed  to  the  summit  of  Breckinridge 
Pass,  where  we  soon  came.  Casting  a long, 
lingering  look  back  upon  the  Pacific  Mountains 
we  turned  our  horses  to  the  southeast  toward 
the  South  Park — a broad  open  space  of  land 
which  was  just  visible  in  the  distance.  Night 
closed  upon  us  ere  we  reached  the  Park,  and  we 
stopped  at  a log-house,  where  we  had  comfort- 
able beds.  As  a fine  brook  ran  past  the  house 
we  tried  our  hand  again  at  fly-fishing  for  trout, 
and  caught  a few.  They  resemble  our  Eastern 
brook  trout,  but  do  not  take  the  fly  with  the 
same  avidity  as  the  latter.  Catching  them  is 
more  like  dace  than  trout  fishing.  Directly  op- 
posite the  house  where  we  stopped  are  seen  ex- 
tensive remains  of  former  gulch  and  patch  wash- 
ings. It  is  surprising  to  find  such  evidence  of 
former  activity  in  gulch  and  patch  minings  as 
we  saw  here  and  in  other  places.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  one  time  when  the  different 
kinds  of  surface-mining  were  at  their  highest 
Colorado  contained  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  but  this  is  probably  an  over- 
estimate. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started  for  the  Park 
by  the  road  leading  down  the  trout  stream, 
which  we  again  essayed  with  a fly,  but  with 
poor  success.  Along  the  side  of  the  stream  we 
passed  debris  of  former  gulch-mining  once  ex- 
tensively carried  on  here,  but  now  entirely  aban- 
doned : we  soon  came  to  the  Park  itself,  where 
we  found  a small  collection  of  log-houses,  form- 
ing a town  or  city  (I  do  not  know  which)  called 
Hamilton,  where  we  alighted  to  examine  some  of 
the  far-famed  Tarry  all  gold  washings.  Among 
the  rest  we  saw  here  some  nuggets  of  pure  gold 
as  large  as  two  fingers  of  one’s  hand,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  a bank  agent  from  Denver. 

Hamilton  stands  near  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mineral  belt,  and  a line  from  here  at  right  angles 
with  the  belt,  to  Ten-Mile  Creek,  where  are  ex- 
tensive silver  lodes,  some  of  which  are  now 
being  worked,  would  give  a distance  of  some 
twenty-six  miles  as  the  width  of  the  belt  at  this 
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point.  Oil  this  belt  we  have  been  constantly 
traveling  ‘since  we  left  Central  City,  crossing 
and  recrossing  but  never  off  of  it,  and  far  down 
southwest  ward  from  here  il  has  been  traced  and 
worked,  demonstrating  its  vast  extent. 

Soon,  homeward  -bound,  we  were  galloping 
over  the  Park  toward  Central  City  along  a well- 
trodden  wagon  road.  We  could  easily  have 
ridden  two  abreast,  hut  we  had  become  so  used 
to  being  free  from  nil  restraint  that  in  onr  usual 
in  depend  cut.  Indian  file  we  went,  each  taking 
his  own  time  for  his  journey.  It  was  about 
three  hours  before  we  reached  the  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Park. 

This  Park  consists  of  an  open  space  of  ground 
some  thirty-five  or  Forty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  twenty  or  twenty- five  miles 
from  east,  to  west.  Its  general  aspect  \i  like  a 
prairie,  but  there  are  small  gravel  hills  upon  ir, 
over  some  of  which  our  road  passed.  It  is  free 
from  timber  and  covered  with  nutritious  grass, 
forming  fine  pasture  ground.  ^Several  streams, 
the  head  waters  of  South  Platte  River,  in  which 
the  city  of  Denver  is  located,  flow  through  it  in 
u southwestern  direction,  and  form  picturesque 
canons  where  they  take  their  exit  from  the 
Park. 

It  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  only  a few 
ranches  or  grass  farms*  arc  to  be  seen  upon  it. 
These  consist  of  a few  log  dwellings  and  some 
fenced-in  corrals,  into  which  the  stock  that  runs 
at  large  upon  the  Park  in  the  day  is  driven  for 
protection  in  the  night.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  every  side,  those  on  the  west  be- 


ing the  highest.  In  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer their  summits  arc  covered  with  snow,  and 
when  the  Park  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass 
the  whole  must  present  a beautiful  landscape. 
The  soil  of  the  Park  consists  of  u gravelly  loam, 
not  very  rich,  and,  judging  by  the  timbor-Une,  I 
should  estimate  its  height  to  be  not  Jess  than 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  too 
elevated  for  a good  fanning  region,  but  will  al- 
ways be  a fine  grazing  section,  and  as  such  will 
undoubtedly  be  extensively  used. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Park  we  com- 
menced ascending  some  high  hills  or  mountains, 
having  but  little  timber  upon  them.  Orer  these 
and  through  deep  valleys  we  went,  until  coming 
to  a long  declivity  we  encountered  a wagon  well 
laden  with  supplies  tor  a mine  in  Buckskin  Joe, 
w hich  is  several  miles  westward  from  Hnmihon. 
This  team  was  accompanied  by  three  men  from 
Pennsylvania,  formerly  merchants,  now  miners 
bore.  They  anxiously  inquired  if,  in  coming 
over  the  Park,  wc  had  met  any  persons ; for  ac- 
cording to  reports  this  country  was  again  in- 
fested by  robbers,  or  u Jay  Hawkers,”  as  they 
called  them.  Formerly  several  such  had  been 
hunted  down  in  this  vicinity  and  shot  like  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  summary  justice 
under  Lynch  law  awaits  robbers  if  caught  in  a 
mining  district. 

We  dined  at  a log-cabin  at  the  foot  of  a hill 
in  a wide  vnllev,  and  here  saw  a few  specimens 
nf  poor  minerals,  showing  that  we  were  now  off 
the  mineral  belt.  Yet  even  here  they  were  ex- 
ploring for  lodes.  Out  road  soon  struck  the 
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For  the  first  time  since  leaving  Central  Ci*y  we 
saw  a few  clouds,  betokening  a change  in  the 
hitherto  beautiful  weather.  As  we  had  a long 
day’s  ride  before  us,  we  took  an  early  breakfast 
and  were  again  off  in  our  usual  Indian  file 
fashion.  Our  route,  as  usual,  lay  through  val- 
leys and  over  mountains ; but  the  valleys  were 
wider  and  the  mountains  smaller  and  less  abrupt, 
and  nestled  in  many  valleys  could  be  seen  the 
houses  of  stock  ranchers,  constructed  of  Jogs — 
sometimes  built  like  palisades  standing  upright 
in  the  ground,  battened  by  small  strips  of  boards. 
We  saw  many  enormous  vegetables  growing 
about  the  ranches,  or  farm-houses,  though  stock- 
feeding on  the  nutritious  grass,  here  every  where 
found,  is  the  chief  business  at  these  ranches. 
We  saw  less  pine  timber,  or  more  scattered,  and 
some  fir  and  spruce  began  to  be  seen  as  we  de- 
scended from  the  elevated- region.  Our  road 
now  became  more  abrupt  and  tortuous,  and 
soon  we  came  to  the  waters  of  South  Clear  Creek 
again,  and,  turning  up  the  stream  upon  a good 
road,  struck  once  more  upon  the  mineral  belt, 
off  which  we  had  been  since  leaving  Hamilton, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Park. 

Soon  we  were  at  Idaho  again,  and  here  in- 
dulged in  a warm  soda-bath ; and,  taking  the 
road  we  had  formerly  traveled,  we  entered 
Central  City,  and  galloped  up  to  the  Conner 
House,  and  looking  aa  we  did,  expected  to  pro- 
duce some  kind  of  sensation,  if  nothing  more ; 
but,  alas  for  human  weakness  ! they  were  here 
so  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and,  if  possible, 
to  even  worse  or  better-looking  sets,  that  we 
did  not  even  get  a passing  glance  from  a single 
soul.  Half  chagrined  at  our  insignificance,  we 
went  limping  into  the  house  like  any  other 
bipeds  of  our  race,  resolved,  if  we  could  not 
create  a sensation  amidst  the  gentry  out  of 
doors,  we  would  among  some  within, 

“By  the  legend's  store 

Of  our  strange  ventures,  happ'd  by  land  and  sea," 
or  by  our  huge  mountain  appetites. 

In  all  our  long  ride  through  this  wild  region 
it  struck  us  as  most  singular  that  we  did  not 
encounter  any  kind  of  game,  unless  a small 
ground-squirrel  could  be  called  such.  We 
probably  made  too  much  noise  with  our  horses, 
and  frightened  it  ere  we  came  in  sight.  One 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  camp  on  Snake 
River,  a few  days  before  we  arrived  there,  in 
passing  over  the  range  of  mountains  west  of 
Breckinridge  to  Ten-Mile  Creek,  saw  two  large 
cougars,  or  mountain  lions,  as  they  are  here 
called ; and  at  a subsequent  time  encountered 
two  hirge  cinnamon  bears,  with  their  cubs,  and 
climbed  a tree  to  escape  an  attack  from  them. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  West  is  but  little 
known,  and  the  results  of  its  development  even 
less  appreciated.  Now  and  then  the  chemist 
has  a glance  into  the  future  by  the  astonishing 
assays  that  some  lodes  and  mines  produce ; but 
the  enthusiast  in  his  wildest  flight  has  never  yet 
dreamed  of  the  reality.  But  it  will  take  a long 
time  to  develop  all  its  resources.  Many  hun- 
dred years  will  not  suffice  to  discover  all  the 


mineral  wealth  of  this  land,  and  a thousand 
years  of  constant  development  will  not  ex- 
haust it. 

Look  at  the  vast  production  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  nearly  all  from  surface  washings. 
The  veins  and  lodes  from  which  nature  has  de- 
composed and  washed  this  harvest  of  wealth 
remain  almost  untouched,  and  for  the  most 
part  unknown,  for  posterity  to  exhaust  their 
energies  upon.  And  Oregon  and  Washington 
have  their  share  of  mineral  wealth  yet  unde- 
veloped. 

Think  of  the  Territories  of  Wyoming  and 
Dacotah,  Idaho  and  Montana,  with  their  al- 
ready large  production  of  gold  from  surface- 
washings,  only  just  commenced  being  developed 
by  the  few  hardy  miners  who  are  bold  enough 
to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
cidental to  a life  in  those  remote  regions,  far 
from  railroad  communication.  Lodes  and  veins 
in  some  places  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  passed 
unclaimed  as  worthless.  Imagine  the  amount 
of  wealth  destined  to  be  produced  in  this  bound- 
less extent  of  country  when  all  is  folly  developed. 

Look  at  Nevada  with  her  rich  silver  mines, 
and  Utah  with  her  mineral  wealth.  Both  arc 
but  just  at  the  commencement  of  their  mining 
career.  Then  listen  to  the  accounts  of  the 
mining  wealth  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Think  of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory  nearly 
two-thirds  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  filled 
with  miimral  wealth,  and  behold  what  a field  is 
opened  tor  the  enterprise  of  the  world. 

Come  at  last  to  Colorado ; though  less  than 
one-tenth  the  size  of  the  combined  mineral 
surface  of  the  West,  yet  it  is  larger  than  all 
New  England  and  half  of  New  York  State  to- 
gether. It  was  not  known  as  a mining  country 
till  ’58,  and  probably  does  not  now  contain  more 
than  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  State 
bf  Vermont  has  been  inhabited  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  has  a popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
live  Yankees,  who,  though  greedy  enough  for 
the  “almighty  dollar,”  with  all  their  energy 
have  not  yet  discovered  one-half  the  mineral 
wealth  of  their  State  in  copper  mines,  and  slate, 
steatite,  and  marble  quarries.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  Colorado,  which  has  so  few  in- 
habitants, and  is  more  than  twelve  times  the 
size  of  Vermont?  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that 
her  mineral  wealth  is  yet  undiscovered  and 
unknown  ? 

Finally,  let  ns  glance  at  only  one  of  the  min- 
eral belts  of  Colorado  Territory,  on  which  Black 
Hawk  and  Central  cities  are  located.  North- 
easterly from  them  for  more  than  forty  miles 
this  belt  has  been  traced,  and  in  some  places 
worked;  and  southwestward  far  down  across 
Arkansas  River  for  a distance  of  more  than 
seventy-five  miles  it  has  been  traced,  and  more 
or  less  worked,  and  it  probably  extends  through 
the  northeastern  corner  of  New  Mexico  into 
Arizona.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  average 
I width  of  this  belt,  but  twenty  miles  is  not  an 
' extravagant  estimate.  On  this  one  belt  alone 
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what  an  amount  of  mineral  wealth  will  be  de- 
veloped and  added  to  the  resources  of  the 
nation!  And  when  we  consider  that  this  one 
mineral  belt  will  require  more  than  a hundred 
years  fot  its  exploration,  and  many  hundreds 
for  its  complete  development,  let  us  hope  that 
Eastern  capita  lists  will  not  again  start  across 
the  plains  with  stamp-mills,  and  amalgamating 
plates,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  attached  to 
them,  in  breathless  haste  to  reach  “Pike's 
Peak"  for  fear  some  neighbor  will  have  appro- 
priated all  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  to 
himself.  If  any  one  chooses  in  the  greatest 
haste  to  purchase  a lode  or  mine  developed  by 
6ome  “ gopher  bole,"  and  recommended  as  the 
best  property  in  all  Colorado  by  some  broker  or 
speculator  who  knows  nothing  and  cares  less 
for  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  recommends, 
let  him  not  therefore  conclude  that  he  really 
has  a gold  or  silver  mine.  For  if  only  one  in 
twenty  of  the  so-called  lodes  in  Colorado  prove 
good  mines,  even  then  it  will  be  the  greatest 
mining  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  has  passed  for 
starting  a company  with  a capital  of  from  five 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  shares  from  one  to 
five  dollars  each,  “ and  only  a few  left  to  dis- 
pose of  to  particular  friends,”  with  Hon. , 

and  Judge , and  General  , and  Rev. 

, D.D.  as  Directors ; and  perhaps  some 

Governor  and  Senator  as  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Company — all  paid  out  of  its  stock 
for  allowing  their  names  to  be  used.  “This 
mining  business  of  the  West  is  too  promising 
of  real  profit,  and  too  legitimate  and  necessary 
to  the  national  wealth  and  development,  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  weak  and  wretched  way.'1 
Those  who  have  the  true  interest  of  the  Terri- 
tory at  heart,  “who  foresee  her  future,  and 
would  have  her  progress  steady  and  sure,  can 
not  but  look  upon  the  invitation  of  Eastern  capi- 
tal, hitherto  under  false  expectations  and  by  de- 
ceptive enterprises,  with  equal  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation.” 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  opposite  error 
will  not  be  adopted — viz.,  concluding  that  all 
mining  is  worthless,  because  losses  have  been 
sustained  in  investing  in  the  business  without 
thought  or  proper  examination.  If  this  course 
is  taken  then  some  of  the  best  of  opportunities 
for  investments  will  be  lost  to  Americans,  and 
European  capitalists  will  profit  by  their  neglect 
and  folly. 

Already  far-sighted  and  accomplished  agents 
have  been  and  are  being  sent  from  Europe  to 
seek  opportunities  for  profitable  investments  in 
the  mines  of  the  West,  while  our  “ wise  men 
of  the  East,”  who  can  thank  their  own  folly 


alone  for  any  losses  they  may  have  sustained  in 
mining  speculations , now  ignore  all  mining  en- 
terprises, apparently  resting  contented,  while 
treatiug  almost  with  contempt  the  hardy,  honest 
miners,  who,  with  their  valuable  properties  well 
located  to  be  immediately  and  profitably  work- 
ed, have  sought  the  Eastern  markets — too  late, 
as  the  reckless  speculator  has  swept  over  them 
— to  dispose  of  interests  in  their  mines  in  order 
to  obtain  working  capitals  for  their  full  devel- 
opment, asking  no  payments  to  be  made  until 
their  properties  can  be  most  thoroughly  inspect- 
ed by  competent  men  to  be  chosen  by  the  pur- 
chasers themselves. 

Only  a few  of  these  hardy  miners  now  remain 
in  the  East.  Many  of  them,  discouraged  and 
disgusted  by  their  reception  here,  have  sought 
for  gentlemen  among  the  Comanches  of  the 
plains;  while  others  have  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  they  hope  at  least  to  be  recognized  as 
honest  men,  even  if  they  are  miners  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I believe  that  very  few  of  the  gold  mines 
worked  by  stamp-mills  will  be  profitable.  Ye: 
I have  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  value  of  all 
true  gold  lodes  in  the  Territory.  It  would  be 
a good  investment  to  purchase  those  lodes  or 
mines  at  the  low  prices  at  which  many  of  them 
are  now  offered,  and  hold  for  development  on 
the  completion  of  a railroad  to  or  near  them. 
But  to  invest  with  a view  of  immediately  work- 
ing is  not  judicious,  unless  the  surface  or  de- 
composed ore  is  extensive  enough  to  justify  the 
expenditure.  The  silver  ores  offer  better  in- 
ducements, and  bid  fair  to  rival,  and  even  to 
surpass,  the  gold  ores  ip  richness.  They  are 
much  more  easily  worked  than  the  gold,  and 
are  generally,  in  Colorado,  located  where  there 
is  abundance  of  wood  for  furnaces,  which  will 
last  until  railroads  can  be  constructed  to  trans- 
port coal  to  them. 

When  investments  in  mining  properties  are 
to  be  made  the  topographical  locations  should  be 
well  considered,  and  the  presence  of  true  lodes 
or  mines  fully  determined ; and  time  enough 
should  be  spent  and  the  utmost  caution  used  to 
obtain  all  the  facts  and  fully  comprehend  the 
subject.  And  above  all,  stern  integrity  and 
proper  ability  will  be  required  to  insure  favor- 
able results. 

This  vast  mining  region  of  the  West  demands 
all  the  energy  and  capital  the  East  can  spare, 
and  calls  on  Europe  for  more.  If  the  mines 
are  selected  with  proper  care  and  judgment  by 
those  competent  to  the  task,  and  worked  as 
they  should  be,  especially  after  the  completion 
of  railroads  to  or  near  them,  they  will  richly 
remunerate  for  all  the  capital  invested. 
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TUB  BAN D1T8  CAPTURE!*. 


would  not  have  been  written  ; and  whether  the 
world  would  have  been  better  off  or  worse  is 
more  than  I can  say,  I'm  sure. 

tWiwt  t!i«  [WtiAl  Butloti*  wid  K«  «»id  ] 

u Boy*,  look  at  these  “He  i?ays,  moat  aohle 
devil*,  ooe  on  each  side  of  Captain,  and  gentlemen, 
ns.  They  have  arranged  that  he  is  desperately  hun- 
some  Mgtiftl,  and  when  it  gry ; that  he  can’t  get  what 
is  givenYboy  will  spring  lie  wauls  to  eat  He  gen- 
at  us.  Look  sharp,  for  orally  eats  dried  snake?, 
your  lives,  and  be  ready  and  the  supply  he  brought 
to  do  whtrt  I say.  But-  from  the  Great  American 
tone,  listen,  and  when  you  desert  is  exhausted ; he 
don’t  hear  look  at  me,  and  want*  more,  and  will  have 
IT1  repent  it.”  it.” 

tClub.  — “ Hal  ha  I ha!  [Sensation  among  ban- 
ha!  h*r]  dttil 

“My  idea  is  to  turn  the  “He  says  he  wouldn’t 
tables  on  these  varmints,  have  come  out  here  to~ 
Tbey  pnt  themselves  in  day,  but  hod  a little  diffi- 
oar  power.  What  they  cully  just  before  he  joined 
have  arranged  for  them-  our  party.  He  was  land- 
selves  will  do  for  us  just  tog  from  the  American 
as  well  a*  if  we  planned  ship  of  war,  and  on  step- 
lt  all.  In  fact,  if  we  had  ping  on  shore  a man  trod 
tried  we  could  uot  have  on  his  foot,  whereupon  he 
adjusted  the  present  com-  put  him  into  the  wafer, 
pany  better.”  and  held  him  there  till  he 

whs  drowned.” 

[Chib,  ,v Ha  ! ha!  hal  [Bandits  looking  more 
ha!  ha!”]  respectfully  ] 

” Listen  now,  Buttons.  “ It  mokes  him  feel 
We  will  arrange  a signal,  amused,  he  says,  when  he 
and  at  a certain  word  we  thinks  how*  odd  that  guide 
will  fall  on  our  neighbors  looked  at  him  when  he 
and.  do  with  them  as  they  made  him  go  down  into 
propose  doing  with  us.  the  crater  of  Vesuvius; 
But  first  let  us  arrange  gave  him  five  minute*  to 


MAUsmorsT  attitude  or  the  senator;  ubiluanoy 
or  buttons;  and  cluck  or  thr  othbr  vrKMmnw  op 
TllB  OJ.tfli;  BY  ALL  or  WltlOU  TIIR  OREaTRST  EFFECTS 
ARE  rHOmuiKTl. 

4f  OOYS,"  said  the  Senator,  assuming  a gay 
J3  tone,  M it>  evident  these  rascals  have 
planned  this  arrangement  to  attack  us;  but  I vc 
got  a plan  by  which  we  can  turn  the  tables. 
Now  laugh,  all  of  y6u*  A roar  of  laughter 

Whenever  I 


arose..  . .f_, 

stop,  you  all  laugh,  so  that  they  may  not  think 
that  we  are  plotting.11  Another  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. ifc  Buttons,  talk  Italian  as  hard  as  you  can  ; 
pretend  to  translate  what  I am  saying  ; make 
up  something  funny,  so  as  to  get  them  laugh- 
ing ; but  take  good  care  to  listen  to  what  I 
say.YI 

41  All  right/1  said  Buttons. 

“Hal  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha !"  said  the  others. 

Now  the  Senator  began  to  divulge  his  plan, 
and  Buttons  began  to  talk  Italian,  pretending 
to  translate  what  the  Senator  paid-  To  do  this 
required  much  quickness,  and  a vivid  imagina- 
tion, with  ft  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  many 
other  qualities  too  numerous  to  mention.  For- 
tunately Buttons  had  all  these,  or  else  the  Club 
would  not  have  acted  precisely  as  it  did  act : 
and  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  able  to 
move  uloug  in  the  capacity  of  a Club  any  longer, 
in  which  case  it  would,  of  course,  have  had 
no  further  adventures;  and  then  this  history 
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[Whst  tk«  Senator  ui<LJ  [What  Bat  tons  said  ha  said  ] 

carefully  about  the  signal ; say  his  prayers,  and  then 
for  every  thing  depends  lifted  him  up  in  the  air 
on  that."  and  pitched  him  down  to 

the  bottom.  He  thinks 
he  is  falling  still." 

{Club.  — “Hal  hal  ha!  [Bandits exchange glan- 
ha!  hal"]  ces.] 

“First,  we  must  keep  “He  doesn’t  know  but 
up  our  uproar  and  merri-  what  he’ll  have  a little 
ment  to  as  great  an  ex*  trouble  about  a priest  he 

tent  as  we  can,  bat  not  killed  last  night.  He  was 

very  long.  Let  it  be  wild,  in  a church,  and  was  walk- 
mad,  boisterous,  but  short,  ing  about  whistling,  wheu 
It  will  distract  these  vag-  a priest  came  up  and  or- 
abonds,  and  throw  them  dered  him  out;  whereup- 
off  their  guard.  The  tlrst  on  he  drew  his  revolver, 
thing  on  the  programme,  and  put  all  six  of  the  bul- 
tben,  is  merriment.  Laugh  lets  in  the  priest’s  head." 
as  loud  and  long  as  you 
can." 

[Club.  — “Hal  hal  hal  [Bandits  cross  them- 
ha  1 ha !"]  selves,  and  look  serious.] 

“The  next  thing  is,  to  “He  heard  that  the 
have  some  singing.  They  priest  was  not  dead.  As 
seem  to  like  our  glori-  he  always  makes  sure 
ous  national  songs.  Give  work,  he  intends  to  look 
them  some  of  them.  Let  in  in  the  morning,  and  if 
the  first  one  be  ‘Old  Vir-  he’s  alive,  he'll  cut  his 
ginny.’"  throat,  and  make  all  his 

attendants  dance  to  the 
tune  of 4 Old  Virginny.*  ” 

[Club.  — “ Ha ! hal  hal 
ha!  hal"] 

Buttons  had  to  work  on  that  word  “Old 
Virginny,”  for  the  quick  ears  of  the  Italians 
had  caught  it.  Bandits  cross  themselves  again. 

Captcdn . — “ I don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  It’s 
impossible.1’ 

Bandit  No.  5. — “He  looks  like  it,  any  way.” 
In  fact,  the  Senator  did  look  like  it.  His 
hair  tinged  to  an  unnatural  hue  by  the  sulphur 
of  Vesuvius,  his  square,  determined  jaw,  his 
heavy,  overhanging  brow,  marked  him  as  one 
who  was  capable  of  any  desperate  enterprise. 

[What  the  Senator  said.]  [What  Buttons  said  ha  said.] 

“Next  and  last  Dick,  “He  says  there  is  no 
yon  are  to  sing  4 Yankee  danger  for  him,  however, 
Doodle.'  You  know  the  for  foreigners  are  in  ter- 
words  about  ‘coming  to  rorof  the  tune  of  ‘Yankee 
town  riding  on  a pony.’  Doodle.’  If  he  were  ar- 
You  know  that  verse  ends  rested  by  the  Govern- 
with  an  Italian  word.  I ment,  the  American  Ad- 
am particular  abont  this,  mintl  would  at  once  send 
for  you  might  sing  the  ashore  a file  of  marines 
wrong  verse.  Doyouun-  with  an  ‘ultimatum,’  a 
derst&nd,  all  of  you?  If  ‘Colnmbiad,*  a 'spanker 
so,  wink  your  eyes  twice."  boom,’  a ‘Webster’s  Un- 
abridged,’ and  a 4 brachy- 
catalectic,’  to  demand  his 
surrender  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth." 

[The  Club  all  winked  [Great  sensation  among 
twice.  Then,  as  usual:  the  bandits  at  the  formi- 

44  Ha ! ha ! ha  1 ha ! dable  arms  of  American 
h*!wJ  marines.] 

“Look  at  me.  There  “They  think  in  town 
are  six.  I will  take  two;  that  he  is  the  Devil,  be- 
each  of  yon  take  one— the  cause  he  has  killed  seven 
man  on  your  right,  re-  men  in  duels  since  he 
member.  As  Dick,  in  sing-  came,  and  has  never  been 
ing,  comes  to  that  word,  wounded.  People  don’t 
each  of  you  go  at  your  know  the  great  American 
man.  Buttons,  you  hear,  invention,  worn  next  the 
of  course."  skin,  which  makes  the 

•body  impervious  to  bul- 

lets." 

[Club.  — “Ha  1 hal  ha  1 [ Captain,  sneering.—44 1 

ha  1 ha  1"]  don’t  believe  it." 


[What  the  Senator  said.]  [What  Bottom  sold  he  uid.] 

Bandit  No.  3, — “ I don’t 
know.  They  invented  the 
revolver.  If  I only  had 
one  1”] 

44  Boys,  arrange  in  your  44  He’s  made  up  his  mind 
minds  what  to  do.  Grab  to  go  and  take  part  in  the 
the  gun,  and  put  your  war  in  Lombardy.  He 
man  down  backward.  I’m  will  raise  a band  of  Amer- 
almost  ashamed  of  the  leans,  all  clothed  in  the 
game,  it’s  so  easy.  Look  great  shot  - proof  shirt, 
at  these  boobies  by  me.  and  armed  with  revolv- 
They  are  like  children,  ers  like  ours,  that  shoot 
No  muscle.  The  fellows  twelve  times,  and  have 
at  the  end  won’t  dare  to  bullets  like  bomb-shells, 
shoot  for  fear  of  wound-  that  burst  inside  of  a man 
ing  their  own  men.”  and  blow  him  to  pieces." 

[Club.  — “Ha!  ha!  hal 
ha!  ha!"] 

Captain , coldly. — “That  crow  didn’t  blow 
up.” 

Buttons. — “ Oh  yes  it  did.  It  was  dark,  and 
you  didn’t  notice.  Go  get  it  to-morrow,  exam- 
ine it,  and  you  will  find  traces  of  the  exploded 
shell.” 

Bandit  No.  4. — “ Santa  Maria ! What  lies 
this  giant  tells  his  friends ! and  they  all  laugh. 
They  don’t  believe  him.” 

Bandit  No.  1.  — “ Well,  that  revolver  is 
enough  for  me ; and  they  all  have  them.” 

The  above  conversation  was  all  carried  on 
very  rapidly,  and  did  not  take  up  much  time. 

At  once  the  Club  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
Senator’s  plan.  First  they  talked  nonsense, 
and  roared  and  laughed,  and  perfected  their 
plan,  and  thus  passed  about  ten  minutes.  Then 
Buttons  asked  the  Italians  if  they  wished  more 
music. 

“Answer,  gallant  Captain  of  these  Kings  of 
the  Road.  Will  you  hear  our  foreign  songs  ?” 

“Most  gladly,”  said  the  gallant  Captain. 
“ There  will  yet  be  time  before  we  get  our  sup- 
per.” 

A sinister  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  said  this 
about  the  supper  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Buttons.  Thereupon  he  handed  the  guitar  to 
Dick,  and  the  latter  began  to  sing  once  more 
the  strains  of  “Old  Virginny.”  The  Italians 
showed  the  same  delight,  and  joined  in  a roar- 
ing chorus.  Even  the  men  by  the  door  stood 
yelling  or  whistling  as  Dick  sang. 

Lastly,  Dick  struck  up  the  final  song.  The 
hour  had  come ! 

“Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
To  buy  himself  a pony, 

Stuck  a feather  in  his  hat 
And  called  It— Macoaruni r 

As  the  song  began  each  man  had  quietly 
braced  himself  for  one  grand  effort.  At  the 
sound  of  the  last  word  the  effect  was  tremen- 
dous. 

The  Senator  threw  his  mighty  arms  pound 
the  Captain  and  the  other  bandit.  They  were 
both  small  men,  as  indeed  Italians  are  general- 
ly, and  beside  his  colossal  frame  they  were  like 
boys  to  a grown  man.  He  held  them  as  in  a 
vice,  and  grasping  their  hands,  twisted  them 
back  till  their  guns  fell  from  their  grasp.  As 
he  hurled  the  affrighted  ruffians  to  the  floor, 
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the  guns  crashed  on  the  stone  pavement,  one  of 
them  exploding  in  its  fall.  He  then  by  sheer 
strength  jerked  the  Captain  over  on  his  face, 
and  threw  the  other  man  on  him  face  down- 
ward. This  done  he  sat  on  them,  and  turned 
to  see  what  the  others  were  doing. 

Buttons  had  darted  at  No.  5 who  was  on  his 
right,  seized  his  gun  And  thrown  him  backward. 
He  was  holding  him  down  now  while  the  fellow 
was  roaring  for  help. 

Dick  had  done  about  the  same  thing,  hut  had 
not  yet  obtained  possession  of  the  gun.  He 
was  holding  the  Doctor’s  pistol  to  the  bandit’s 
head,  and  telling  him  in  choice  Italian  to  drop 
his  gun,  or  he  would  send  him  out  of  the  world 
with  twelve  bullets. 

The  Doctor  was  all  right.  He  was  calmly 
seated  on  Bandit  No.  3,  with  one  hand  holding 
the  bandit’s  gun  pointed  toward  the  door,  and 
the  other  grasping  the  ruffian’s  throat  in  a 
death-like  clutch.  The  man’s  face  was  black, 
and  he  did  not  move. 

Mr.  Figgs  had  not  been  so  successful.  Being 
fat,  he  had  not  been  quick  enough.  He  was 
holding  the  bandit’s  gun,  and  aiming  blows  at 
his  face. 

“Doctor,”  said  the  Senator,  “your  man’s  all 
right.  Give  it  to  Figgs’s  man.” 

The  Doctor  sprang  up,  seized  Figgs’s  man  by 
the  throat,  just  as  he  staggered  back,  and 
brought  him  down. 

The  whole  thing  had  been  done  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  The  robbers  had  been 
taken  by  complete  surprise.  In  strength  they 
were  far  inferior  to  their  assailants.  Attacked 
as  they  were  so  unexpectedly  the  success  of  the 
Americans  was  not  very  wonderful.  The  up- 
roar was  tremendous.  The  women  were  most 
noisy.  At  first  all  were  paralyzed.  Then  wild 
shrieks  rang  through  the  hail.  They  yelled, 
they  shouted,  they  wrung  their  hands. 

The  four  bandits  at  the  end  of  the  hall  stood 
for  a moment  horror-struck.  Then  they  raised 
their  guns.  But  they  dared  not  fire.  They 
might  shoot  their  own  men.  Suddenly  Dick, 
who  had  got  the  gun  which  he  wished,  looked 
at  the  door,  and  seeing  the  guns  leveled  he 
fired  the  revolver.  A loud  scream  followed. 
One  of  the  men  fell.  The  women  rushed  to 
take  care  of  him.  The  other  three  ran  off. 

“Doctor,”  said  the  Senator,  “have  you  a 
rope?  Tie  that  man’s  hands  behind  him.” 

The  Doctor  took  his  handkerchief,  twisted  it, 
and  tied  the  man’s  hands  as  neatly  and  as  firm- 
ly as  though  they  were  in  handcuffs.  He  then 
went  to  Buttons,  got  a handkerchief  from  him, 
and  tied  up  his  man  in  the  same  way.  Then 
Dick’s  man  was  bound.  At  that  moment  a 
bullet  fired  through  one  of  the  windows  grazed 
the  head  of  Mr.  Figgs. 

“ Dick,”  said  the  Senator,  “ go  out  and  keep 
guard.” 

Dick  at  once  obeyed.  The  women  screamed 
and  ran  as  he  came  along. 

Then  the  two  men  whom  the  Senator  had 
captured  were  bound.  After  a while  some 


pieces  of  rope  and  leather  straps  were  found  by 
Buttons.  With  these  all  the  bandits  were  se- 
cured more  firmly.  The  men  whom  the  Sena- 
tor had  captured  w'ere  almost  lifeless  from  the 
tremendous  weight  of  his  manly  form.  They 
made  their  captives  squat  down  in  one  corner, 
while  the  others  possessed  themselves  of  their 
guns  and  watched  them.  The  wretches  looked 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  They  were  Nea- 
politans and  peasants,  weak,  feeble,  nerveless. 

“It’s  nothing  to  boast  of,”  said  the  Senator, 
contemptuously,  as  he  looked  at  the  slight  fig- 
ures. “ They’re  a poor  lot — small,  no  muscle, 
no  spirit,  no  nothing.” 

The  poor  wretches  now  began  to  whine  and 
cry. 

“ Oh,  signore,”  they  cried,  appealing  to  But- 
tons. “ Spare  our  lives  1 ” 

At  that  the  whole  crowd  of  women  came 
moaning  and  screaming. 

“Back!”  said  Buttons. 

“Oh,  signori,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  sjtare 
them.  Spare  our  husbands!” 

“ Back,  all  of  you ! We  won’t  hurt  any  one 
if  you  all  keep  quiet.” 

The  women  went  sobbing  back  again.  The 
Doctor  then  went  to  look  at  the  wounded  man 
by  the  door.  The  fellow  was  trembling  and 
weeping.  All  Italians  weep  easily. 

The  Doctor  examined  him  and  found  it  was 
only  a flesh  wound.  The  women  were  full  of 
gratitude  as  the  Doctor  bound  up  his  arm  after 
probing  the  wound,  and  lifted  the  man  on  a rude 
couch.  From  time  to  time  Dick  would  look  in 
at  the  door  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 
The  field  was  won. 

“Well,”  said  the  Senator,  “the  other  three 
have  probably  run  for  it.  They  may  bring 
others  back.  At  any  rate  we  had  better  hurry 
off.  We  are  armed  now,  and  can  be  safe. 
But  what  ought  we  to  do  with  these  fellows  ?” 

“ Nothing,”  said  Buttons. 

“ Nothing  ?” 

“No.  They  probably  belong  to  the  4Ca- 
morra,’  a sort  of  legalized  brigandage,  and  if 
we  had  them  all  put  in  prison  they  would  be  let 
out  the  next  day.” 

“ Well,  I must  say  I’d  rather  not.  They’re 
a mean  lot,  but  I don’t  wish  them  any  harm. 
Suppose  we  make  them  take  us  out  to  the  road 
within  sight  of  the  city,  and  then  let  them 
go?” 

“Well.” 

The  others  all  agreed  to  this. 

“We  had  better  start  at  once  then.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  Mr.  Figgs,  “I  think  we 
had  much  better  get  something  to  eat  before  we 
g°.” 

“ Pooh  I We  can  get  a good  dinner  in  Na- 
ples. We  may  have  the  whole  country  around 
us  if  we  wait,  and  though  I don’t  care  for  my- 
self, yet  I wouldn’t  like  to  see  one  of  you  fall, 
boys.” 

So  it  was  decided  to  go  at  once.  One  man 
still  was  senseless.  He  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  women  after  being  resuscitated  by  the  Doc- 
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fr>r,  The  CHpvjaiti  ^d  foae ' fcisttsii&^  w uye . ti*iu>s3r  g 
«**>*' 

u AttnrtuV'  \&i&  Biition*,  sternly.  V.Toti'j  ‘fIJpphI  itY no  matter,  TU^ro^emonly  Uireo 
jrntwt  9libw  W5  Bi*  dearest  wav  to  Naples*  If  piasters  in  it.  I keep  uiyVimdar  htU  and  Wjifcfc 
ydfi  tifiMivv u*  yon  die.  If  yak  show  us  oar  rboh^'  elsewhere.1'  :, 

way  we  may  jwrrbupi*  let  yon  go.  5 j Well/ fhry  vc  made  Some  t long  our  of  i>* 

The  women  nil  «r»itrdetl  around  their  hus-  After  ail.  Thfbft  pijif^ra  and  five  hafttlker- 
tmndA,  ^ertiannrig  ami  yelling.  In  vni?5  Bmton:-  01!)^.'' 

told  ibeiu  there  was  no  danger.  At  last  he  I The  Senator  frowned.  l' (Ven  precious  ;r*‘^ 
said,  ! mind  to  go  put  therp  It^morrww  and  make  Uiiifij 

;fYou  com.^ along  too,  and  make  shem  dhow  j disgorge, ■*' Said Jib,  - vt  rii  thiak  it  over. N 
iik  the  way.  You 
tliem.  Tii e M>otier  the  better. 


‘u,  Your  putptA  Welt  le  t $ go  Out  ui-mor 


disgorge,  ‘r  Said  Jib, 

will  then  return  herewith 

lUste!*  . * :/  : - 

The  women  gladly  as^nted  to  this. 

According!?  they  nil  * tim  ed.,  each  one  of  the 
Americans  carrying,  a gun  in  onr  hand,  ami  jjotbra  '$*&  wonr« 
holding  the  arm  of  « bandit  with  the  other..  ainfroffs  pxyiifee& 

The,  women  went  UHetgV  of  t:hcW  own  ncAWdn  wtHtm. 
eager  to  put  -ait  end  to  their  tea  rs  by  getting  tf/1  • • A#  the,  ifTiib  ferrt 

of  aucli  dsmsrerou»  guests  A fter  a walk  of  most 

aWzt  half  nu  hour  they  came  to  the  public  road  • ^Aulo  Hap  Buitoiio  were  prepared  to  tfottfe 
which  mu  near  \o  the  nea.  | with  their  landlord 

"l  thought  £ -smelt  tb#  Suul  t)kk.  j When  Buttons  ami  lin  k packed  uy>  ffrfejt 

They  iuid  gone  by  the  other  -ride  of  Sftatamj  modon  vatt^es  ihero  «.«#  a ceiieT*!  vseiietdem 
T irt&  . { ill  the-  home;  ami  when  they  caiiod  for  then 

.‘\Thl* "w  the  road  Nupkv.%  *igttotC?  said  I iitile  bill  it  appehreik.  and  the  whvD  hurbly 
the  women,  <■?  * : 1 Jrdotjg  with  if.  ; The  landlord  pn^euteddt  vii>b 

M'Ah-  And  you  «rm;i  inel  safe  tilt  you  gel  neat  bbw.;  Behind  .him  fviV  On', 

the  men  Away  Very  well*  you  may  go.  VCv  bin  led,  the  big  jjfajigftpn;  Anil  on  hi*  riglc. 

Ci>n  pfob»ddy  take  eArfj  of  parse!  vea  nc*w  . ' ]'».•»{,. r£< 

Th^  women  poured  ‘tojrjfi  a t^rfent  of  thankaf  V Stwh  kM  the  |^iijpn  wS&h  ihd  e^hiy  look 
untVM^o>?-,  • Tb^  men  'y&pib&U  allowed  to  up. 

go#  and  UMMtW  vanished  into  the  darkness.  Butf-ms  took  up  die  paper  and  glanced  at  it. 
.At.  SpiviM  ipfife  dark,  bnt  after  n while  the  u Whut  is  tbi*  V' 

:ifV)se.  ^•wt  rhey  walked  merrily  ak>n£,  Von r hi?hM 

though  v«fY- hbii^h*.  *k\ty  l)U]  Y’1 

Beior»?  tl^y.  fwdmd’  their  it  was  about  4i  V».^%  Skuuiv/’ 

py<c^fev. :•  fidXtouti >•  aiWiyi?ie.kr .^iaid  there.  . '*¥*&”■  re.pe4»te«l'-:- Dd.lolrt^y.  waving  her  Jfctl'r 
Ar  they  were  oil  giittlng  over  the  repast  which  hand  tu  Buttons. 

they  fp/i;.ed  the  larnl h)nl  to  ger  for  tliciUj  Dick  Sometiiing  nuenocmg  appeared  ui  tiio  at:tV- 
suddenly  «aick  Juk  hand  * »p  the  tnblu.  tude  tw»d  tone  of  DoWe-.  lied  she  ehiu»ged 

•‘Sold  in  .be  cried.  Hiui  wire  joined  the  emuny  ? What  did  ali  tbU 

*‘S\rh>nf”  mean  ( 

(,t  They've  got  oar  bandketehii?fs;"f  4i  What  dbl  you  you  would  nsk  for  ift U 

w jmn  .1  ch m*i 


!nm>  ? ’ Buttons  at  length 


room 
linked 

"l  do nV  rec/dJcct  naming  any  pnc<o’’  said 
the 

ifj  remdiec.t/'  said  Dolores,  decidedly.  *■'  lb 
didn't  name  nny  y.-nee  :it  all. t? 

-tiiXHl  Heuveu^  crietl  BiiUi#ns,  ami 
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oft'  and  par  nothing  ? That  is  the  custom,  I sup- 
pose, in  America.  But  you  can  not  do  that  in 
this  honest  country.” 

“Signore,  you  may  tear  up  fifty  hills,  bat  you 
must  pay,”  said  the  landlord,  politely. 

“If  you  come  to  travel  you  should  bring 
money  enough  to  take  you  along,”  said  Dolores. 

“Then  I would  not  have  to  take  lodgings 
fit  only  for  a Sorrento  beggar,”  Baid  Buttons, 
somewhat  rudely. 

“ They  arc  too  good  for  an  American  beg- 
gar,” rejoined  Dolores,  taking  a step  nearer  to 
him,  and  slapping  her  little  hands  together  by 
way  of  emphasis. 

“ Is  this  the  maid,”  thought  Buttons,  44  that 
hung  so  tenderly  on  my  arm  at  the  masquerade  ? 
the  sweet  girl  w ho  has  charmed  so  many  even- 
ings with  her  innocent  mirth  ? Is  this  the  fair 
young  creature  who — ” 

44  Are  you  going  to  pay,  or  do  you  think  you 
can  keep  us  waiting  forever  ?”  cried  the  fan- 
young  creature,  impatiently  and  sharply. 

44  No  more  than  six  piasters/  replied  But- 
tons. 

41  Be  reasonable,  Signore.  Be  reasonable.,*' 
said  the  landlord,  with  a conciliatory  smile; 
44  and  above  all,  be  calm — he  calm.  Let  us 
have  no  contention.  I feel  that  these  honor- 
able American  gentlemen  have  no  wish  but  to 
act  justly,1’  and  he  looked  benignantly  at  his 
family. 

44 1 wish  I could  feel  the  same  about  these 
Italians,”  said  Buttons. 

44  You  will  soon  feel  that  these  Italians  are 
determined  to  have  their  due,”  said  Dolores. 

“ They  shall  have  their  due  and  no  more.” 

44  Come,  Buttons,”  said  Dick,  in  Italian,  “ lei 
as  leave  this  old  rascal.*1 

44  Old  rascal  ?”  hissed  Dolores,  rushing  up  to- 
ward Dick  as  though  she  would  tear  his  eye* 
out,  and  stamping  her  little  foot.  “Old  ras- 
cal 1 Ah,  piccolo  Di-a-vo-lo  l" 

“Came/  said  the  landlord  ; “I  have  affec- 
tion for  you.  I wish  to  satisfy  you.  I have 
always  tried  to  satisfy  and  ph  ase  you.” 

4 4 The  ungrateful  ones!”  said  Dolores.  44  Have 
we  not  all  been  as  friendly  to  them  as  we  never 
w ere  before  ? And  now  they  try  like  vipers  to 
sting  us.” 

“ Peace,  Dolores/  said  the  landlord,  majes- 
tically. “Let  us  all  be  very  friendly.  Come, 
good  American  gentlemen,  let  us  have  peace. 
What  now  trill  you  pay  ?” 

44  Stop !”  cried  Dolores.  44  Do  you  bargain  ? 
Why,  they  will  try  and  make  you  take  a half- 
carlinc  for  the  whole  three  weeks.  I am 
ashamed  of  you.  I w ill  not  consent.” 

“How  much  will  you  give?”  said  the  land- 
lord, once  more,  without  heeding  his  daughter. 

“Six  piasters/  said  Buttons. 

44  Impossible !” 

44  When  I came  here  I took  good  care  to 
have  it  understood.  You  distinctly  said  two 
piasters  j>cr  week.  You  may  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  forget.  I find  it  equally  convenient 
to  remember.” 


TWO  PlAfiTKIMj  \ 

nificent  apartment!  the  best  in  the  house — ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  two  gentlemen!  Why, 
what  is  this  that  he  means?” 

44  Et  tu  Bruted ’*  sighed  Buttons. 

“Signore?”  said  Dulores. 

44 Didn’t  he,  Dirk?” 

u He  did,”  said  Dick  ; “ of  course  he  did.  ” 

44  Oh,  that  uomiccimto  will  say  any  thing,” 
said  Dolores,  contemptuously  snapping  her  fin- 
gers in  Dick’s  face. 

44  Why,  Signore.  Look  you.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible ? Think  what  accommodation ! Gaze 
npon  that  bed!  Gaze  upon  that  furniture! 
Contemplate  that  prospect  of  the  busy  street !" 

“ Why,  it’s  the  most  wretched  room  in  town./ 
cried  Buttons.  44  I’ve  been  ashamed  to  ask  my 
friend*  here,” 

“Ah,  wretch  I”  cried  Dolores,  with  flashing 
eyes.  “You  well  know  that  you  were  never 
so  well  lodged  at  homo.  This  miserable ! This 
a room  to  be  ashamed  of ! Away,  American 
* a v age  ! And  your  friends,  who  are  they?  Do 
you  lodge  with  the  lazuroni  ?” 

44  Youl  said  that  you  would  charge  two  pi- 
asters. I will  pay  no  more  ; no,  not  half  a 
carline.  How  dare  you  send  me  a bill  for  eight- 
een piasters  ? I will  pay  you  six  piasters  for 
the  three  weeks.  Your  bill  for  eighteen  is  a 
cheat.  I throw  it  nway.  Behold  I” 

And  Buttons,  tearing  the  paper  into  twenty 
fragments,  scattered  them  over  the  floor. 

44  All1.”  cried  Dolores,  standing  before  him, 
with  her  anus  folded,  and  her  face  all  aglow 
with  beautiful  anger  ; 44  you  call  it  a cheat,  do 
you  ? You  would  like,  would  you  not,  to  run 
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against  a traveler.  You  can’t  cheat  me.  Yon 
need  not  try.” 

So  saying,  be  quietly  placed  the  six  piasters 
on  the  table,  and  advanced  toward  the  door* 

44  Signore ! Signore  ! ’ cried  the  landlord,  and 
he  put  himself  in  his  way.  At  a sign  from 
Dolores  the  big  dragoon  .came  also,  and  put 
himself  behind  her. 

44  Yon  shall  not  go,”  she  cried,  “You  shall 
never  pass  through  this  door  till  you  pay/* 

“ Who  is  going  to  stop  us  ?”  said  Buttons. 


44  Try — try  hard,  and  perhaps  you  will  re- 
member  that  we  offered  to  take  nothing.  Oh 
yea,  nothing  — absolutely  nothing.  Couldn’t 
think  of  it,”  said  Dolores,  with  a multitude  of 
ridiculous  but  extremely  pretty  gestures,  that 
made  the  little  witch  charming  even  in  her  ras- 
cality.— “Oh  yes,  nothing” — a shrug  o-f  the 
shoulders — 4 4 we  felt  so  honored”  — spreading 
out  her  hands  and  bowing. — “ A great  Ameri- 
can ! — i\  noble  foreigner  folding  her  arms, 
and  st mtting  up  and  down. — Too  much  hap- 
piness !” — here  her  voice  assumed  a tone  of  most 
absurd  sarcasm.  — “We  wanted  to  entertain 
them  all  the  rest  of  our  lives  for  nothing” — a 
ridiculous  grimace — “or  perhaps  your  sweet 
conversation  has  been  sufficient  pay — ha?”  and 
she  poinred  her  little  rosy  taper  finger  at  But- 
tons as  though  she  would  transfix  him. 

Buttons  sighed.  “Dolores!”  said  he,  “I 
always  thought  yon  were  my  friend.  I didn’t 
think  that  you  would  turn  against  me.” 

“Ah,  infamous  one  ! and  foolish  too ! Did 
you  think  that  I could  ever  help  you  to  cheat 
my  poor  parents?  Was  this  the  reason  why 
you  sought  me!  Dishonest  one!  I am  only 
an  innocent  girl,  but  I can  understand  your  vil- 
lainy.” 

“I  think  you  understand  a great  many 
things”  said  Buttons,  mournfully. 

“And  to  think  that  one  would  seek  my 
friendship  to  save  his  money!” 

Buttons  turned  away.  44  Suppose  I staid 
here  three  weeks  longer  how  much  would  you 
charge  ?"  he  asked  the  landlord. 

That  worthy  opened  his  eyes.  Ilis  face 
brightened. 

“Three  weeks  longer?  Ah— I — Well— 
Perhaps — ” 

“Stop!”  cried  Dolore*,  placing  her  hand 
over  her  father’s  month — “ not  a word.  Don’t 
you  understand?  He  don’t  want  to  stay  three 
minutes  longer.  He  wants  to  get  you  into  a 
new  bargain,  and  cheat  you.” 

Ah !”  said  the  landlord,  with  a knowing 
wink.  “But,  my  child,  yon  are  really  too 
harsh.  You  must,  not  mind  her,  gentlemen. 
She’*  only  a willful  young  girl — a spoiled  child 
— a applied  child.” 

“Her  language  is  a little  strong,”  said  But- 
tons, 44  but  1 don’t  mind  what  she  says.” 

44  You  may  deceive  ray  poor,  kind,  simple* 
honest,  unsuspecting  father,”  said  she,  “but 
you  can’t  deceive  me.1’ 

44  Probably  not.  ” 

“ Buttons,  hadn’t  we  better  go,”  said  Dick  ; 
** squabbling  here  won’t  benefit  us.” 

44  Well,”  said  Buttons,  slowly,  aud  with  a 
lingering  look  at  Dolores. 

But  as  Dolores  saw  them  stoop  to  take  their 
valises  she  sprang  to  the  doorway. 

44  They’re  going  ! They’re  going ! ” she  cried. 
“ And  they  will  rob  us.  Stop  them,” 

u Signore,”  said  Buttons,  44  here  are  six  pi- 
asters. I leave  them  on  the  table.  You  w ill 
get  no  more.  If  you  give  me  any  trouble  I will 
summon  you  before  the  police  for  conspiracy 


tur  uRAvr,  eoLiuea. 

4 4 My  father,  and  this  brave  soldier  who  is 
armed,”  mid  Dolores,  in  a voice  to  which  she 
tried  to  give  a terrific  emphasis. 

44 Then  I beg  leave  to  say  this  much,”  stud 
Buttons;  and  he  looked  with  blaring  eyes  full 
in  the  face  of  the  44  brave  soldier.”  44 1 am  not 
a 4 brave  soldier,’  and  I am  not  armed  ; hut  my 
friend  and  I have  paid  our  bills,  and  we  ore 
going  through  that  door.  If  you  dure  to  lay 
so  much  as  the  w eight  of  your  finger  on  me  I'll 
show  you  how  a man  can  use  his  lists.” 

Now  the  Continentals  have  a great  and  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  English  fist*  and  con- 
sider the  American  the  same  flesh  and  blood. 
They  believe  that 44  le  bogues”  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  careful  parents  among  that  people  being 
intent  upon  three  tilings  for  their  children,  to 
w it : 

(1.)  To  eat  Roshif  and  Biflek,  but  especially 
the  former. 

05.)  To  use  certain  profane  expressions,  bv 
which  the  Continental  can  always  tell  the  An- 
glo-Saxon. 
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(3.)  To  8TRIKE  FROM  THE  SHOULDER.'  ! ! 

Consequently,  when  Buttons,  followed  by 
Dick,  advanced  to  the  door,  the  landlord  and 
the  “ brave  soldier”  slipped  aside,  and  actually 
allowed  them  to  pass. 

Not  so  Dolores. 

She  tried  to  hound  her  relatives  on;  she 
stormed;  she  taunted  them;  she  called  them 
cowards ; she  even  went  so  far  as  to  run  after 
Buttons  and  seize  his  valise.  Whereupon  that 
young  gentleman  patiently  waited  without  a 
word  till  she  let  go  her  hold.  He  then  went 
on  his  way. 

Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  he  look- 
ed back.  There  was  the  slender  form  of  the 
young  girl  quivering  with  rage. 

“ Addio,  Dolores!”  in  the  most  mournful  of 
voices. 

“Scelerato!”  was  the  response,  hissed  out 
from  the  prettiest  of  lips. 

The  next  morning  the  Dodge  Club  left  Na- 
ples. 


XVII. 

DICK  S ELATES  A FAMILY  LEGEND. 

“Dick,”  said  the  Senator,  as  they  rolled  over 
the  road,  “spin  a yarn  to  beguile  the  time.” 

Dick  looked  modest. 

The  rest^added  their  entreaties. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Dick,  “since  you’re  so  very 
urgent  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  refuse.  A 
story?  Well,  what?  I will  tell  you  about  my 
maternal  grandfather. 

“My  maternal  grandfather,  then,  was  once 
out  in  Hong  Kong,  and  had  saved  up  a little 
money.  As  the  climate  did  not  agree  with 
him  he  thought  he  would  come  home ; and  at 
length  an  American  ship  touched  there,  on  board 
of  which  he  went,  and  he  saw  a man  in  the 
galley ; so  my  grandfather  stepped  up  to  him 
and  asked  him : 

“ ‘ Are  you  the  mate  ?’ 

“‘No.  I’m  the  man  that  boils  the  matey* 
said  the  other,  who  was  also  an  Irishman. 

“So  he  had  to  go  to  the  cabin,  where  he 
found  the  captain  and  mate  writing  out  clear- 
ance papers  for  the  custom-house. 

“‘Say,  captain,  will  you  cross  the  sea  to 
plow  the  raging  main  ?’  asked  ray  grandfather. 

“ ‘ Oh,  the  ship  it  is  ready  and  the  wind  is 
fair  to  plow  the  raging  main !’  said  the  captain. 
Of  course  my  grandfather  at  once  paid  his  fare 
without  asking  credit,  and  the  amount  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  thirty-nine 
cents. 

“Well,  they  set  sail,  and  after  going  ever 
so  many  thousand  miles,  or  hundred — I forget 
which,  but  it  don’t  matter — a great  storm  arose, 
a typhoon  or  simoom,  perhaps  both ; and  after 
slowly  gathering  up  its  energies  for  the  space 
of  twenty-nine  days,  seven  hours,  and  twenty- 
three  minutes,  without  counting  the  seconds,  it 
burst  upon  them  at  exactly  forty-two  minutes 
past  five,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  Need 


I say  that  day  was  Friday  ? Now  my  grand- 
father saw  all  the  time  how  it  was  going  to  end ; 
and  while  the  rest  were  praying  and  shriek- 
ing he  had  cut  the  lashings  of  the  ship’s  long- 
boat and  staid  there  all  the  time,  having  put 
on  board  the  nautical  instruments,  two  or  three 
fish-hooks,  a gross  of  lucifer  matches,  and  a 
sauce-pan.  At  last  the  storm  struck  the  ship, 
as  I have  stated,  and  at  the  first  crack  away 
went  the  vessel  to  the  bottom,  leaving  my  grand- 
father floating  alone  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

“My  grandfather  navigated  the  long-boat 
fifty-two  days,  three  hours,  and  twenty  minutes 
by  the  ship’s  chronometer;  caught  plenty  of 
fish  with  his  fish-hooks ; boiled  sea-water  in  his 
sauce-pan,  and  boiled  all  the  salt  away,  making 
his  fire  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  is  a 
very  good  place,  for  the  fire  can’t  burn  through 
without  touching  the  water,  which  it  can’t  burn ; 
and  finding  plenty  of  fuel  in  the  boat,  which  he 
gradually  dismantled,  taking  first  the  thole-pins, 
then  the  seats,  then  the  tafl’rail,  and  so  on.  This 
sort  of  thing,  though,  could  not  last  forever,  and 
at  last,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  came  across 
a dead  whale. 

“It  was  floating  bottom  upward,  covered 
with  barnacles  of  very  large  size  indeed ; and 
where  his  fins  projected  there  were  twp  little 
coves,  one  on  each  side.  Into  the  one  on  the 
lee-side  he  ran  his  boat,  of  which  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  stem  and  stern  and  two 
side  planks. 

“My  grandfather  looked  upon  the  whale  as 
an  island.  It  was  a very  nice  country  to  one 
who  had  been  so  long  in  a boat,  though  a little 
monotonous.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was 
to  erect  the  banner  of  his  country,  of  which  he 
happened  to  have  a copy  on  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; which  he  did  by  putting  it  at  the  end 
of  an  oar  and  sticking  it  in  the  ground,  or  the 
flesh,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  He  then 
took  an  observation,  and  proceeded  to  make 
himself  a house,  which  he  did  by  whittling  up 
the  remains  of  the  long-boat,  and  had  enough 
left  to  make  a table,  a chair,  and  a bootjack. 
So  here  he  staid,  quite  comfortable,  for  forty- 
three  days  and  a half,  taking  observations  all 
the  time  with  great  accuracy;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  all  his  house  was  gone,  for  he  had 
to  cut  it  up  for  fuel  to  cook  his  meals,  and  no- 
thing was  left  but  half  of  the  bootjack  and  the 
oar  which  served  to  uphold  the  banner  of  his 
country.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a ship  came 
up. 

“ The  men  of  the  ship  did  not  know  what  on 
earth  to  make  of  this  appearance  on  the  water, 
where  the  American  flag  was  flying.  So  they 
bore  down  straight  toward  it. 

“ * I see  a sight  across  the  sea,  hi  ho  cheerly 
men!’  remarked  the  captain  to  the  mate,  in  a 
confidential  manner. 

“‘Methinks  it  is  my  own  countrie,  hi  ho 
cheerly  men!’  rejoined  the  other,  quietly. 

“ ‘ It  rises  grandly  o’er  the  brine,  hi  ho 
cheerly  men ! ’ said  the  captain. 
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“ k And  bears  aloft  onr  own  ensign,  hi  ho 
rheerly  men!’  said  the  mate. 

“As  the  ship  came  up  my  grandfather  placed 
both  bundpto  his  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a speak- 
ing-trumpet, and  cried  out  : * Ship  ahoy  across 
the  wave,  with  a way-ay-uy-ay-ay ! Storm 
along ! * 

“To  which  the  captain  of  the  ship  respond- 
ed through  his  trumpet : * ’Tis  I,  my  messmate 
bold  and  brave,  with  a way-ay-ay-ay-ay  ! Storm 
along!’ 

“At  this  my  grandfather  inquired  : 1 What 
vessel  are  you  gliding  oa?  Pray  tell  to  me  its 
name.  • 

“And  the  captain  replied:  M)ur  hark  it  is  a 
whaler  bold,  and  Jones  the  captain's  name/ 

“Thereupon  the  captain  came  on  hoard  the 
vrhate,  or  on  shore,  whichever  you  like — I don’t 
know  which,  nor  does  it  matter— he  came,  at 
any  rate.  My  grandfather  shook  hands  with 
him  and  Asked  him  to  sit  do^vn.  But  the  cap- 
tain declined,  saying  he  preferred  standing. 

“"Well,’  said  my  grandfather,  *1  called  on 
you  tct  see  if  you  would  like  to  huv  a whale.’ 

44  k Wa’al,  yes,  I don’t  mind.  I’m  in  that 
line  myself.’ 

* Wham  yon  give  for  it?’ 

“ ; What’ll  you  take  for  it?’ 

“ ‘What’ll  you  give?’ 

“ * What’ll  you  lake  ?’ 

“ * Wliatll  you  give  ?’ 

“ ‘ What’ll  you  take?’ 

give?’  give?’ 

take?’  lake?’ 

give?’  give?’ 

take  ?’  take  ?' 


What’ll  you 


* Wliatll  vou 
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joitrstf-y  like  Hu*  if  would  be  nb.Mmi  to  begin 
the  fLgirin*  Stor>,” 

ir  Po»>h  r wud  Divkv yi'-it  wtifil  ra^ire  nine- 
r»>?.n  days  at  least  to  -gbr  ibrou^lv  ifeincrodue- 
:ory  pan.” 

“When,  then,  can  4 &£&r  i%¥*  iiskciJ  Mr. 
f*gg$&  in  peiplexity. 


“Dick,”  said  tho  Senator,  “what  are  you 
about ?■:' 

“ Well,”  wiid  Dick,  “the  fact  is,  I just  hap- 
pened to  remember  that  when  I left  home  the 
editor  of  the  village  paper  wished  me  to  write 
occasionally.  I promised,  and  he  at  once  pub- 
lished the  fact*  in  enormous  capitals.  I never 
thought  of  it  til)  this  evening,  when  I happened 
to  hod  a scrap  of  the  last  issue  of  his  paper  in 
my  valise.  I recollected  my  promise,  and  1 
thought  I might  as  well  drop  a line.” 

“Head  what  you  have  written.” 

Dick  blushed  and  hesitated. 

“Nonsense!  Go  ahead,  my  boy  1”  said 
Buttons. 

Whereupon  Dick  cleared  his  throat  and  be- 
gan : 

“ Home,  May  80,  ml. 

“Mr.  EwTOBf-~-Xtume  Is  a subject  which  h neither 
tminlerestirig  uur  ollen  to  the  present  age.*’ 

“That’s  a fact,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  here 
writing  it,”  remarked  Buttons, 

“In  broking  over  the  past,  our  view  Se  too  often 
bounded  by  the  Middle  Ages.  We  consider  that  pe- 
riod fth  the  nb*oe  of  the  modern  world,  when  it  lay 
covered  with  darkness,  until  the  Reform  came  and 
said,  ‘ Let  there  be  light  V ” 

M Hang  it,  Dick  ! be  original  or  be  nothing.” 

“Yet,  tr  the  lift  of  the  world  began  any  where,  it 
was  in  Rome.  Assyria  is  nothing  to  me.  Egypt  is 
but  a spectacle  V* 

“ If  you  only  had  enough  funds  to  carry  you 
there  you'd  change  vour  tunc.  But  go  on.” 

44  But  Rome  arises  before  me  ns  tho  parent  of  the 
latter  time.  By  her  the  old  battles  between  Freedom 
and  Despotism  were  fought  long  ago,  and  the  forms 
and  principle*  of  Liberty  came  forth,  to  pass,  uinidst 
many  vicissitudes,  down  to  a new-born  day.*’ 

“There ! I’m  coming  to  the  point  now!” 

The  editor  w ill 


XVI U. 


Muirr  r>*  y\\r.  e--w> . -n*»  <H(  it 
; ow  4iccfto,\ortt\Vi  , 

,lru#  J^rsr.v.At. v." 


“About  time.,  I imagine, 
get  into  despair.” 

“There  is  bur  one  fitting  approach  to  Rome.  By 
any  other  road  the  majeaty  of  the  Old  Capital  1*  lost 
in  the  lesser  grandeur  of  the  Medieval  City.  Whoever 
goes  then’  let  him  come  up  from  Naples  and  enter  by 


the  Jerusalem  Gate.”’ 

“Jerusalem  fiddle-sticks ! Why,  there’s  no 
such  gate!” 

“There  the  very  spirit  of  Antiquity  fits  enthroned 
to  welcome  the  traveler,  and  all  the  solemn  Past  sheds 
her  influences  over  his  f»oul— ” 

“Excuse  me 4 there  i«  o Jerusalem  Gate.” 

“ Perhaps  so — in  Joppa. ” 

“There  ibe  Imperial  City  Ilea  lu  the  sublimity  of 
ruin.  It  is  the  Rome  of  our  dreams— the  ghost  nf  n 
dead  and  buried  Empire  hovering  over  Its  own  neg- 
lected grave !" 

“Dick,  it’s  not  fair  to  work  off  an  old  college 
essay  as  European  correspondence.” 

“Nothing  may  be  seen  bat  desolation.  The  waste 
Campagna  stretches  it*  arid  surface  away  to  the  Alban 
mountains,  uninhabited.  and  forsaken  of  man  and 
beast.  For  the  dust  and  the  work*  and  the  monu- 
ments of  millions  He  here,  mingled  in  the  common 
corruption  «f  the  tomb,  and  the  life  of  t he  present  age 
shrinks  away  in  terror.  Long  lines  of  lofty  aqueducts 
come  slowly  down  from  the  Alban  hills,  but  these 
crumbled  stones  and  broken  arches  tell  a story  more 
eloquent  thau  bmmin  voice. 


TO  KOJUE. 


XIX. 

A LETTER  BY  »IOK,  A NO  CBlTIOJEBMS  OF  III*  rMRNBSi. 

They  took  lodgings  near  the  Piazza  dt  Spag- 
na.  This  is  the  best  part  of  Home  to  live  in, 
which  every  traveler  will  acknowledge.  Among 
other  advantages,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  clean 
spot  in  the  Capita!  of  Christendom. 

Their  lodgings  were  peculiar.  Description 
is  quite  unnecessary.  They  were  not  discov- 
ered without  toil,  find  not  secured  without  war- 
fare. Once  in  possession  they  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  True,  the  conveniences  of  civilized 
life  do  not  exist  there — but  who  dreams  of  con- 
venience in  Home  ? 

On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  they  were 
sitting  in  the  Senators  room,  which  was  used 
as  the  general  rendezvous.  Dick  was  diligent- 
ly writing. 
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“ The  walls  arise  before  us,  but  there  is  no  city  be- 
yond. The  desolation  that  reigns  in  the  Campagna 
has  entered  here.  The  palace  of  the  noble,  the  haunts 
of  pleasure,  the  resorts  of  the  multitude,  the  garrison 
of  the  soldier,  have  crumbled  to  dust,  and  mingled  to- 
gether In  one  common  ruin.  The  soil  on  which  we 
tread,  which  gives  birth  to  trees,  shrubs,  and  wild- 
flowers  without  number,  is  but  an  assemblage  of  the 
disintegrated  atoms  of  stones  and  mortar  that  once 
arose  on  high  in  the  form  of  palace,  pyramid,  or  tem- 
ple” 

“ Dick,  I advise  you  to  write  all  your  letters 
before  you  see  the  places  you  speak  of.  You’ve 
no  idea  how  eloquent  you  can  be  ! ” 

“Now,  if  we  pass  on  in  this  direction,  we  soon 
come  to  a spot  which  is  the  centre  of  the  world— the 
place  where  most  of  all  we  must  look  when  we  search 
for  the  source  of  much  that  is  valuable  in  our  age. 

“It  is  a rude  and  a neglected  spot.  At  one  end  rises 
a rock  crowned  with  houses ; on  one  side  are  a few 
mean  edifices,  mingled  with  masses  of  tottering  ruins ; 
on  the  other  a hill  formed  altogether  of  crumbled 
atoms  of  bricks,  mortar,  aud  precious  marbles.  In 
the  midst  are  a few  rough  columns  blackened  by  time 
and  exposure.  The  soil  is  deep,  and  in  places  there 
are  pits  where  excavations  have  been  made.  Rubbish 
lies  around:  bits  of  straw,  and  grass,  and  hay,  and  de- 
cayed leather,  and  broken  bottles,  and  old  bones.  A 
few  dirty  shepherds  pass  along,  driving  lean  and  mis- 
erable sheep.  Further  up  is  a cluster  of  wine-carts, 
with  still  more  cnrions  horses  and  drivers. 

“ What  is  this  place  ? — what  those  ruins,  these  fallen 
monuments,  these  hoary  arches,  these  ivy -covered 
walls  t What  1 This  is — 

** 1 Th*  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  i 
Here  a proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 

From  the  first  hoar  of  Empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  farther  worlds  to  conquer  failed; 

The  Forum  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 

And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes,  bums  with  Cicero  1* 

“Yet  if  yon  go  up  to  one  of  those  people  and  ask 
this  question,  he  will  answer  yon  and  tell  you  the  only 
name  he  knows — ‘ The  Cmo  Market  /* " 

44  Is  that  all  ?”  inquired  Buttons,  as  Dick  laid 
down  his  paper. 

“That’s  all  I’ve  written  as  yet.” 

Whereupon  Buttons  clapped  his  hands  to  ex- 
press applause,  and  all  the  others  laughingly 
followed  his  example. 

“Dick,”  said  the  Senator,  after  a pause, 
“what  you  have  written  sounds  pretty.  But 
look  at  the  facts.  Here  you  are  writing  a de- 
scription of  Rome  before  you’ve  seen  any  thing 
of  the  place  at  all.  All  that  you  have  put  in 
that  letter  is  what  you  have  read  in  books  of 
travel.  I mention  this  not  from  blame,  but 
merely  to  show  what  a wrong  principle  travel- 
ers go  on.  They  don’t  notice  real  live  facts. 
Now  I’ve  promised  the  editor  of  our  paper  a 
letter.  As  soon  as  I write  it  I’ll  read  it  for  you. 
The  style  won’t  be  equal  to  yours.  But,  if  I 
write,  I’ll  be  bound  to  tell  something  new. 
Sentiment.”  pursued  the  Senator,  thoughtfully, 

“ is  playing  the  dickens  with  the  present  age. 
What  we  ought  to  look  at  is  not  old  ruins  or 
pictures,  but  men — men — live  men.  I’d  rather 
visit  the  cottage  of  an  Italian  peasant  than  any 
church  in  the  country.  I’d  rather  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  political  constitution  of  this  ’ere  be- 
nighted land  than  any  painting  you  can  show. 
Horse-shoes  before  ancient  stones,  and  macaroni 
before  statues,  say  I!  For  these  little  things 
show  me  all  the  life  of  the  people.  If  I only 
understood  their  cursed  lingo,”  said  the  Senator, 


with  a tinge  of  regret,  44  I’d  rather  stand  and 
hear  them  talk  by  the  hour,  particularly  the 
women,  than  listen  to  the  pootiest  music  they 
can  scare  up!” 

44 1 tried  that  game,”  said  Mr.  Figgs,  rueful- 
ly, 44  in  Naples.  I went  into  a broker’s  shop  to 
change  a Napoleon.  I thought  I’d  like  to  see 
their  financial  system.  I saw  enough  of  it ; for 
the  scoundrel  gave  me  a lot  of  little  bits  of  coin 
that  only  passed  for  a few  cents  apiece  in  Na- 
ples, with  difficulty  at  that,  and  won’t  pass  here 
at  all!” 

The  Senator  laughed.  “ Well,  you  shouldn’t 
complain.  You  lost  your  Napoleon,  but  gained 
experience.  You  have  a new  wrinkle.  I gained 
a new  wrinkle  too  when  I gave  a half-Napoleon, 
by  mistake,  to  a wretched  looking  beggar,  blind 
of  one  eye.  I intended  to  give  him  a cen- 
time.” 

“Your  principle,”  said  Buttons,  “does  well 
enough  for  you  as  a traveler.  But  you  don’t 
look  at  all  the  points  of  the  subject.  The  point 
is  to  write  a letter  for  a newspaper.  Now  what 
is  the  most  successful  kind  of  letter  ? The  read- 
ers of  a family  paper  are  notoriously  women 
and  young  men,  or  lads.  Older  men  only  look 
at  the  advertisements  or  the  news.  What  do 
women  and  lads  care  for  horse-shoes  and  maca- 
roni ? Of  course,  if  one  were  to  wfrite  about 
these  things  in  a humorous  style  they  would 
take;  but,  as  a general  thing,  they  prefer  to 
read  about  old  ruins,  and  statues,  and  cities, 
and  processions.  But  the  best  kind  of  a corre- 
spondence is  that  which  deals  altogether  in  ad- 
ventures. That’s  what  takes  the  mind ! Inci- 
dents of  travel,  fights  with  ruffians,  quarrels 
with  landlords,  shipwrecks,  robbery,  odd  scrapes, 
laughable  scenes ; and  Dick,  my  boy ! when  you 
write  again  be  sure  to  fill  your  letter  with  events 
of  this  sort.” 

“But  suppose,”  suggested  Dick,  meekly, 

“ that  we  meet  with  no  ruffians,  and  there  are 
no  adventures  to  relate  ?” 

“Then  use  a traveler’s  privilege  and  invent 
them.  What  was  imagination  given  for  if  not 
to  use  ?” 

44  It  will  not  do— it  will  not  do,”  said  the  Sen- 
ator, decidedly.  “ You  must  hold  on  to  facts. 
Information,  not  amusement,  should  be  your 
aim.” 

“But  information  is  dull  by  itself.  Amuse- 
ment perhaps  is  useless.  Now  how  much  bet- 
ter to  combine  the  utility  of  solid  information 
with  the  lighter  graces  of  amusement,  fun,  and 
fancy.  Your  pill,  Doctor,  is  hard  to  take, 
though  its  effects  are  good.  Coat  it  with  sugar 
and  it’s  easy.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  suddenly 
starting  up.  “I’m  not  asleep!  Did  you  speak 
to  me  ?” 

The  Doctor  blinked  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
wondered  what  the  company  were  laughing  at. 
In  a few  minutes,  however,  he  concluded  to  re- 
sume his  broken  slumber  in  his  bed.  He  ac- 
cordingly retired;  and  the  company  followed 
his  example. 
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XX. 

8T.  PETER’S ! — ■ym  TRAGIC  STORY  OF  THE  FAT  MAN  IN 
TITS  BALL. — HOW  ANOTHER  TRAGEDY  NEARLY  HAP- 
PENED.—TUX  WOES  OF  MEIN  HERR  ftOHATT. 

Two  stately  fountains,  a colonnade  which  in 
spite  of  faults  possesses  unequaled  majesty,  a 
vast  piazza,  inclosing  many  acres  in  whose  im- 
mense area  puny  man  dwindles  to  a dwarf,  and 
in  the  distance  the  unapproachable  glories  of 
the  greatest'of  earthly  temples — such  is  the  first 
view  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Oar  party  of  friends  entered  the  lordly  vesti- 
bule, and  lifting  the  heavy  mat  that  hung  over 
the  doorway  they  passed  through.  % There  came 
a soft  air  laden  with  the  odor  of  incense ; and 
strains  of  music  from  one  of  the  side  chapels 
came  echoing  dreamily  down  one  of  the  side 
aisles.  A glare  of  sunlight  flashed  in  on  pol- 
ished marbles  of  a thousand  colors  that  covered 
pillars,  walls,  and  pavement.  The  vaulted  ceil- 
ing blazed  with  gold.  People  strolled  to  and 
fro  without  any  apparent  object.  They  seemed 
to  he  promenading.  In  different  places  some 
peasant  women  were  kneeling. 

They  walked  up  the  nave.  The  size  of  the 
immense  edifice  increased  with  every  step. 
Arriving  under  the  dome  they  stood  looking  up 
with  boundless  astonishment. 

They  walked  rouud  and  round.  They  saw 
statues  which  were  master -pieces  of  genius; 
sculptures  that  glowed  with  immortal  beauty ; 
pictures  which  had  consumed  a lifetime  as  they 
grew  up  beneath  the  patient  toil  of  the  mosaic 
worker.  There  were  altars  containing  gems 
equal  to  a king’s  ransom ; curious  pillars  that 
came  down  from  immemorial  ages ; lamps  that 
burn  forever. 

“This,”  said  the  Senator,  “is  about  the  first 
place  that  has  really  come  up  to  my  idee  of  for- 
eign parts.  In  fact  it  goes  clean  beyond  it.  I 
acknowledge  its  superiority  to  any  thing  that 
America  can  produce.  But  what’s  the  good  of 
it  all  ? If  this  Government  really  cared  for  the 
good  of  the  people  it  would  sell  out  the  hull 
concern,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  railways 
and  factories.  Then  Italy  would  go  ahead  as 
Providence  intended.” 

“My  dear  Sir,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  rise  and  annihilate  any  Government  that 
dared  to  touch  it.” 

“Shows  how  debased  they  have  grown. 
There’s  no  utility  in  all  this.  There  couldn’t 
be  any  really  good  Gospel  preaching  here. 

“ Different  people  require  different  modes  of 
worship,”  said  Buttons,  sententiously. 

“But  it’s  immense,”  said  the  Senator,  as  they 
stood  at  the  farthest  end  and  looked  toward  the 
entrance.  “ I’ve  been  calc’latin’  that  you  could 
range  along  this  middle  aisle  about  eighteen 
good-sized  Protestant  churches,  and  eighteen 
more  along  the  side  aisles.  You  could  pile 
them  up  three  tiers  high.  You  could  stow  aw  ay 
twenty-four  more  in  the  cross  aisle.  After  that 
you  could  pile  up  twenty  more  in  the  dome. 
That  would  make  room  here  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  good-sized  Protestant  churches, 
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and  room  enough  would  be  left  to  stow  away  all 
their  spires.” 

And  to  show  the  truth  of  his  calculation  he 
exhibited  a piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had  pen- 
ciled it  all. 

If  the  interior  is  imposing  the  ascent  to  the 
roof  is  equally  so.  There  is  a winding  path  so 
arranged  that  mules  can  go  up  carrying  loads. 

Up  this  they  went  and  reached  the  roof.  Six 
or  seven  acres  of  territory  snatched  from  the 
air  spread  around  ; statues  rose  from  the  edge ; 
all  around  cupolAs  and  pillars  arose.  In  the 
centre  the  huge  dome  itself  towered  on  high. 
There  was  a long  low  building  filled  with  peo- 
ple who  lived  up  here.  They  were  workmen 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of 
the  vast  structure.  Two  fountains  poured  forth 
a never-ceasing  supply  of  water.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  this  was  the  roof  of  a build- 
ing. 

Entering  the  base  of  the  central  cupola  a 
stairway  leads  up.  There  is  a door  which  leads 
to  the  interior,  where  one  can  walk  around  a 
gallery  on  the  inside  of  the  dome  and  look  down. 
Farther  up  where  the  arch  springs  there  is  an- 
other. Finally,  at  the  apex  of  the  dome  there 
is  a third  opening.  Looking  down  through  this 
the  sensation  is  terrific. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  vast  dome  stands  an 
edifice  of  large  size,  which  is  called  the  lantern, 
and  appears  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  mighty  structure  beneath.  Up  this  the 
stairway  goes  until  at  length  the  opening  into 
I the  ball  is  reached. 

I The  whole  five  climbed  np  into  the  hall. 
They  found  to  their  surprise  that  it  would  hold 
twice  as  many  more.  The  Senator  reached  up 
his  hand.  He  could  not  touch  the  top.  They 
looked  through  the  slits  in  the  side.  The  view 
was  boundless ; the  wide  Campagna,  the  pur- 
ple Apennines,  the  blue  Mediterranean,  appear- 
ed from  different  sides. 

“I  feel,”  said  the  Senator,  “that  the  conceit 
is  taken  out  of  me.” 

“What  iB  Boston  State  House  to  this;  or 
Bunker  Hill  monument ! I used  to  see  pictures 
of  this  place  in  Woodbridge’s  Geography ; but 
I never  had  a realizing  sense  of  architecture 
until  now.” 

“This  ball,”  said  Buttons, “ has  its  history, 
its  associations.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  suf- 
fering. Once  a stoutish  man  came  up  here. 
The  guides  warned  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
was  a willful  Englishman.  You  may  see,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  opening  is  narrow.  How  the 
Englishman  managed  to  get  up  does  not  appear ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  he  tried  to  get  down 
he  found  it  impossible.  He  tried  for  hours  to 
squeeze  through.  No  use.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple came  up  to  help  him.  They  couldn’t.  The 
whole  city  got  into  a state  of  wild  excitement. 
Some  of  the  churches  had  prayers  offered  up 
, for  him  though  he  was  a heretic.  At  the  end 
of  three  days  he  tried  Again.  Fasting  and 
anxiety  had  come  to  his  relief,  and  he  slipped 
through  without  difficulty.” 
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this  lie  attired  Ml.  Kiggf<;  ill  heavy  guamal 
English,  that  it  muhiug.  lie  Had  often 
5Wew  kupeked  dpviai  before..  iljf'jWV,  FVggsr  won? 
a Frenehthan,  bp  would  feel  rtngiy.  Bit#.  as  h^ 
was  qu  American  he  \ru*  protol  to;  make  hi- 
;<•  q-mintmioe:  lie  HtmSaif  laid  tmee  hvcd  in 
Ainp'iea,  in  Cioeimniti,  where  la  ha<i  edited 
a itimnn  paper;  IIijb  name  nm$;  Mv*mHerr 
8cfjutit  . ^ r ^ . ; 

•Mfynlvyty  ^ehftit  showed  tro  fitrrler  di^iK^i- 
tiocf:  iv;0  tfp(  Hat  with  the 

fer:*£*  therr^i  wfeq  they  went  to 
M>ffr  anil  yiijinl  Tonkwfi . down  op  ffik  pita*  a. 

lo%rftAn1  f&ptfl  iliftt  Hcvbchmged  Tot It#  DfeHy 
Of  Metouiittm  tWu  b*  Jiad  Werj  HviW  ift 


il  Re  ToaoHl  'lift re  been  a London  44  said 
Dick. 

u I don't  Wlievc  a word  of  it/'  xaid  Mr. 
Ftggsv  baling;  with  uh  nx^rmwoti  of  borrov, 
Sr*t  at;  tlie..dp«&^^4- #*9n  ai  bi£  crw  w rorumL 
Ay,  • .Then  ..forward  lie  Hurriedly  he- 

gan  to  descanth  . . , - 

■■  i t • < • • w. 


/.  Happy  There  was  no  danger 

for  huu-  Bm  <<agerouss  to  get  dawn  hi*. 

did  not  think  ;p  ! fading Wiftw  to  ^eo  if  riie  h'fty 
was  -efe v*; : /AW  1 • *s?%  4vV 

Scen.fkd  Hhky y find  tvi)li  eKciieil 
stepped  witit  ajl  Vte  WgQfelu  upon  iht  itdftd  of  ft 
rniln  wliQ  was  nothing  ap.  "Die  granger  shorn  edr 
• Mr.  Figgn  jumpWL  Ilia  ?WA  slipped.-  fits 
hand  loosened . and  down  he  Tell  plump  u>  iW> 
bottom.  04ii  he  fallen  ok  The  $aof.  itorft  is  no 
doubt  that  he  wonhl  havo  sustftUmd  do/ 

jim\  Fortunately  fo r him Adl  he  tall  Ahpoh  the 
stranger  and  nearly  crushed  HWljfe  out. 

The  stranger  writhed  arid  mft&J  till  ha  liftd 
got  ml  of  his  heavy  burden.  The  two  men 
simultaneously  started  to  Their  feet.  The  strait^ 
ger  wus  a short  'stout  man  with:  tin  nnhiistidia* 
life  German  tVe,  . ite  had  bright  blue  eye.%  fed 
hair,  and  a forked  rod  Ward/  lies  taxed  with 
all  his  mig.hr,  stroked  Ids  forked  red  heard  pbe- 
onslv,  ami  then  cjaouluuAmm<t  gaUtiraJly.  in 
pitieH  rh.it  seemed  to  eoKU>  from  Itis  boot# ; 

' 1 G fv h -h-o-is/^r-r tu«?r*  , . / * 

Mr.  Fi^'  oT^whehheii  hlru  \<iih  apologies, 
o.sKnrfui  him  that  it  quire  uuimvmtiumd, 
m^'tl  that  he  wasn't  hurt,  begged  hi*  pardon  ; 
hut  the  sMxuiger  onlypanfexH  amlytill  lioatroked- 
l;i<  forked  red  beard*  tfnd  sti.R  ejatulated  . 

Four  hunt!*  peenjd  through  Hie  opening 
nHov^t  bm  toeing  an  aecidont  their  owners,  one 
Hy  ope,  duHitnmled,  and  n\\  with  mnefe  ajinpafliy 
(Usked  the  stranger  if  lie  vov  mnrh  hurt  lint 
the  stmngtMV  who  quip*  iH^  ihjm^d/  stfd 

panted  and  ?trokad  huiI  : 1 

At  length  tic  W&SMl  to  iccv*vm  hk?  tWajfies, 
an<i  disco veired  that  M was  idt  hurt.  Upon 


thftt  b*  had  Heeh  liyi^ 
ixHiiat  bv\i  years,'  aud  liked  ii  about  i\$ 
uiTll  ft?  Any  place  that  tie  had  seen.  He  went 
ov;ery  mfehrafi  to  Ban#  to  Hpec.ulftte  on  the 
ilour^^  And  gonervdly  made  cnpugti  io  k^op 
him  for  a ye^r.1  He  xras  iic<iuuimed  with  ail 
tR  Ifomei  \FouId  they  like  to  m 
jawtiiicM  id  some  of  Iherm  ? 1 ; ; y y * ; -’  ; 

‘ iinttoes' wohld Hb  Tie  wot tfvl 

railier  become  acquainted  vtith  tlrtistj  t hiui  with 
Way  efftsa  of  peov*1c. 

Mcinherr  txhmt  lamented  -deeply  th«  pre^nt 
;>tat(3  of  things1  mvishig  tVdiu  the  war  in  Xmm- 
l)uv<ly.  A peacefal  Germmi  traveler  wan  f free- 
ly Safe  now.  Little  Was  'imaJcvfiUrOs  at  him  in 
the  sttwt,  'oad  shouted  after  lam,  '‘WMftfederto 
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cover  from  their  surprise  had  vanished  down 
the  descent. 

* 4 What  upon  airth  has  possessed  Buttons 
now  ?”  asked  the  Senator. 

“ It  must  be  the  Spanish  girl,”  said  Dick. 

“ Again  ? Hasn't  hit*  mad  chase  at  sea  given 
him  a lesson  ? Spanish  girl ! What  is  he  after 
If  he  wants  a girl,  why  can't  he  wait  and  pick 
out  a regular  thorough-bred  out  and  outer  of 
Yankee  stock?  These  Spaniards  are  not  the 
right  sort." 

In  an  incredible  short  space  of  time  the  figure 
of  Buttons  was  seen  dashing  down  the  piazza, 
in  the  direction  which  the  carriage  had  taken. 
But  the  carriage  was  far  ahead,  and  even  as  he 
left  the  church  it  had  already  crossed  the  Ponte 
di  S.  Angelo.  The  others  then  descended. 
Buttons  was  not  seen  till  the  end  of  the  day. 
He  then  made  his  appearance  with  a dejected 
air. 

“What  luck?”  asked  Dick,  as  he  came  in. 

“None  at  all,”  said  Buttons,  gloomily. 

“ Wrong  ones  again  ?” 

“ No,  indeed.  I'm  not  mistaken  this  time. 
But  I couldn't  catch  them.  They  got  out  of 
sight,  and  kept  out  too.  I’ve  been  to  every 
hotel  in  the  place,  but  couldn't  find  them.  It's 
too  bad.” 

“Buttons,”  said  the  Senator,  gravely,  “I'm 
sorry  to  see  a young  man  like  yon  so  infatuated. 
Beware — Buttons — beware  of  wimmin ! Take 
the  advice  of  an  older  and  more  experienced 
man.  Beware  of  wimmin.  Whenever  you  see 
one  coming — dodge ! It’s  your  only  hope.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  wimmin” — and  the  Senator 
seemed  to  speak  half  to  himself,  while  his  face 
assumed  a pensive  air — “if  it  hadn't  been  for 
wimmin,  I'd  been  haranguing  the  Legislatoor 
now,  instead  of  wearying  my  bones  in  this  be- 
nighted and  enslaved  country.  ' A 


XXI. 

TUB  GLORY,  GRANDEUR,  BEAUTY,  AND  INFINITE  VARIETY 
Of*  THE  PIN 01  AN  HILL  ; NARRATE!)  AND  DETAILED  NOT 
OOLUMNARILY  BUT  EXHAUSTIVELY,  AND  AFTER  THE 
MANNER  07  RABELAIS. 

Oh,  the  Pincian  Hill  I — Does  the  memoiy  of 
that  place  affect  all  alike?  Whether  it  does 
or  not  matters  little  to  the  chronicler  of  this 
veracious  history.  To,  him  it  is  the  crown  and 
gloiy  of  modem  Rome ; the  centre  around  which 
all  Rome  clusters.  Delightful  walks ! Views 
without  a parallel ! Place  on  earth  to  which 
no  place  else  can  hold  a candle  1 

Pooh — what's  the  use  of  talking  ? Contem- 
plate, O Reader,  from  the  Pincian  Hill  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Tiber,  The  Campagna,  The  Aqueducts,  Tra- 
jan's Column,  Antonine's  Pillar,  The  Piazza  del  Popo- 
lo,  The  Torre  del  Capltoglio,  The  Hoar  Capitoline, 
The  Palatine,  The  Quirinal,  The  Viminal,  The  Esqui- 
line.  The  Caelian,  The  Aventinc,  The  Vatican,  The 
Janiculum,  8t.  Peter's,  The  Lateran,  The  Stands  for 
Roast  Chestnuts,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Hurdy- 
gurdys.  The  London  Times,  The  Raree-shows,  The 


Obelisk  of  Mosaic  Pharaoh,  The  Wine-carts,  Harper 'a 
Weekly , Roman  Beggars,  Cardinals,  Monks,  Artists, 
Nuns,  The  New  York  Tribune , French  Soldiers,  Swiss 
Guards,  Dutchmen,  Mosaic-workers,  Plane-trees,  Cy- 
press-trees, Irishmen,  Propaganda  Students,  Goats, 
Fleas,  Men  from  Bosting,  Patent  Medicines,  Swells, 
Lager,  Meerschaum-pipcs,  The  New  York  Herald , 
Crosses,  Rustic  Seats,  Dark-eyed  Maids,  Babel,  Terra- 
pins, Marble  Pavements,  Spiders,  Dreamy  Haze,  Jews, 
Cossacks,  Hens,  All  the  Past,  Rags,  The  original  Bar- 
rel-organ, The  original  Organ-grinder,  Bourbon  Whis- 
ky, Civita  Vecchia  Olives,  Hadrian's  Mausoleum,  //«r- 
per*e  Magazine,  The  Laurel  Shade,  Murray’s  Hand- 
book, Cicerones,  Englishmen,  Dog-carts,  Youth,  Hope, 
Beauty,  Conversation  Kenge,  Blue-bottle  Flies,  Gnats, 
Galignani , Statues,  Peasants,  Cockneys,  Gas-lamps, 
Dundreary,  Michiganders,  Paper  -collars,  Pavilions, 
Mosaic  Brooches,  Little  Dogs,  Small  Boys,  Lizards, 
Snakes,  Golden  Sunsets,  Turks,  Purple  Hills,  Pla- 
cards, Shin-plasters,  Monkeys,  Old  Boots,  Coflce-roaet- 
ers,  Pale  Ale,  The  Dust  of  Ages,  The  Ghost  of  Rome, 
Ice  Cream,  Memories,  Soda-Water,  Harper's  Guide- 
Book. 


XXII. 

HARMONY  ON  THE  PINCUAN  HILL. — MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS. 

— AMERICAN  MELODIES.— THE  QLOBY,  THE  POWER,  AND 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE,  AND  THE  MERCENARY 
SOUL  OF  AN  ITALIAN  ORGAN-GRINDER. 

The  Senator  loved  the  Pincian  Hill,  for  there 
he  saw  what  he  loved  best ; more  than  ruins, 
more  than  churches,  more  than  pictures  and 
statues,  more  than  music.  He  saw  man  and 
haman  nature. 

He  had  a smile  for.  all ; of  superiority  for  the 
bloated  aristocrat ; of  friendliness  for  the  hum- 
ble, yet  perchance  worthy  mendicant.  He  long- 
ed every  day  more  and  more  to  be  able  to  talk 
the  language  of  the  people. 

On  one  occasion  the  Club  was  walking  on  the 
Pincian  Hill,  when  suddenly  they  were  arrested 
by  familiar  sounds  which  came  from  some  place 
not  very  far  away.  It  was  a barrel-organ ; a 
soft  and  musical  organ;  bat  it  was  playing 
f^Sweet  Home.” 

t . • < fi*  A Yankee  tune,”  said  the  Senator.  “ Let 
ns  go  and  patronize  domestic  manufacture. 

That  is  my  idee  of  political  economy.” 

Reaching  the  spot  they  saw  a pale,  intellect- 
nal-looking  Italian  working  away  at  his  instru- 
ment. 

“ It's  not  bad,  though  that  there  may  not  be 
the  highest  kind  of  musical  instrument.” 

“No,”  said  Buttons;  “but  I wonder  that 
you,  an  elder  of  a church,  can  stand  here  and 
listen  to  it.” 

“Why,  what  has  the  church  to  do  with  a 
barrel-organ  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  believe  the  Bible?” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  Senator,  looking  mys- 
tified. 

“Don’t  you  know  what  it  says  on  the  sub- 
ject?” 

“ What  the  Bible  says  ? Why  no,  of  course 
not.  It  says  nothing.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  It  says,  ‘ The  sound  of 
the  grinding  is  low.’  See  Ecclesiastes,  twelfth, 
fourth.” 

The  Senator  looked  mystified,  but  said  no 
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gaining  its  characteristics 
^ from  the  boundless  extent 

s—  ' of  its  home  — a continental 

life  of  limitless  variety.  As 
mournful  as  the  Scotch;  as 
reckless  as  the  Irish ; as  sol- 
emnlj  patriotic  as  the  Eu- 

“ Listen !”  cried  the  Sena- 
tor,  in  wild  excitement 
It  was  “Hail  Colmabio/* 
WSm  “The  Piucinti  Hill/ amd 

the  Senator,  with  deep  so- 
JM  lemnitv,  “is  glorified  from 
| this  time  forth  and  for  ever- 
. -|n  more.  It  has  gained  a new 
°kann.  The  Voice  of  Free* 
dom  ^ nmde  itself  heard  !” 
aBBiJrvc  The  others,  though  less  de- 

|p, monstmtive,  were  no  less  de- 
f]  . lighted.  Then  came  another, 

better  yet.  “ The  Star-Span - 
i gled  Banner/’ 

“There !”  cried  the  Sena- 

Jill  k *or>  U*s  our  trne  nat'oim*  an~ 

, t^enj — tbe  commemoration  of 

national  triumph;  the  grand 
dpsoarmg  of  the  victorious 
American  Eagle  as  it  wings 
its  everlasting  flight  through 
the  hluo  empyrean  away  up 
to  the  eternal  stars!*1 

He  burst  into  tears ; the  others  respected  his 
emotion. 

Then  he  wiped  his  eyes  and  looked  ashamed 
of  himself — quite  uselessly — for  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  tears  are  unmanly.  Unmanly ! 
The  manliest  of  men  may  sometimes  shed  tears 
out  of  bis  very  manhood. 

At  last  there  arose  a magic  strain  that  pro- 
duced an  effect  to  which  the  former  was  no- 
thing. It  was  44  Yankee  Doodle  !” 

The  Senator  did  not  speak.  He  could  not 
find  words.  He  turned  his  eyes  first  upon  one. 
and  then  another  of  his  companions ; eyes  beam- 
ing with  joy  and  triumph— eyes  that  showed 
emotion  arising  straight  from  a patriot's  heart 
— eyes  which  seemed  to  say : Is  there  any 
sound  on  earth  or  above  the  earth  that  can 
equal  this  ? 

Yankee  Doodle  has  never  received  justice. 
It  is  h tune  without  words.  What  are  the 
recognized  words  ? Nonsense  unutterable — the 
sneer  of  a British  officer.  But  the  tune! — ah, 
thut  is  quite  another  thing! 

The  tune  was  tVotn  the  very  first  taken  to  the 
national  heart,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  cher- 
ished there.  The  Republic  has  grown  to  be  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  weak  beginning, 
but  its  national  air  is  as  popular  as  ever.  The 
people  do  not  merely  lore  it.  They  glory  in  it. 
And  yet  apologies  are  sometimes  made  for  it. 
By  whom?  By  the  soulless  dilettante.  The 
people  know  better:— the  farmers,  the  me- 
chanics, the  fishermen,  the  dry-goods  clerks, 
the  news-boys,  the  railway  stokers,  the  butchers. 


thing.  But  suddenly  the  organ-grinder  struck 
up  another  tune. 

“Well,  I do  declare, ” cried  the  Senator,  de- 
lighted, “if  it  isn’t  another  domestic  melody!” 

Ir  was  “Independence  Day.” 

44  Why,  it  warms  my  heart,”  he  said,  as  a 
flush  spread  over  his  fine  countenance. 

The  organ-grinder  received  any  quantity  of 
bmoccti"  which  so  encouraged  him  that  he  tried 
another — »“ Old  Virgin  ny.” 

44  That’s  better  yet/’  said  the  Senator.  44  But 
hqw  on  airth  did  this  man  manage  to  get  hold 
of  these  tunes?” 

Then  came  others.  They  were  all  Ameri- 
can: “Old  Folks  at  Home,”  44 Nelly  Illy/’ 
“Suwannee  Ribber/’  ‘‘Jordan/’  “Dau  Tuck- 
er/' “Jim  Crow.” 

The  Senator  was  certainly  most  demonstra- 
tive, hut  till  the  others  were  equally  affected. 

Those  native  airs ; the  dashing,  the  reckless, 
the  r oari n gJy-hnmoron  s,  the  obstreperously  jol- 
ly—they  show  one  part  of  the  many-sided  Ameri- 
can character. 

Not  yet  has  justice  been  done  to  the  nigger 
song.  It  is  not  a nigger  song.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can melody.  . Leaviug  out  those  which  have 
been  stolen  from  Italian  Operas,  how  many 
there  are  which  arc  truly  American  in  their 
extravagance,  their  broad  humor,  their  glorious 
and  uproarious  jollity  ! The  wrordi  are  trash. 
The  melodies  are  every  thing. 

These  melodies  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
listeners,  American  life  rose  before  them  as 
they  listened.  American  life— free,  boundless, 
exuberant,  broadly  - developing,  self- asserting, 
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the  bakers,  the  candlestick-makers,  the  tinkers, 
the  tailors,  the  soldiers,  the  sailors.  Why? 
Because  this  music  has  a voice  of  its  own,  more 
expressive  than  words;  the  language  of  the 
soul,  which  speaks  forth  in  certain  melodies 
which  form  an  utterance  of  unutterable  passion. 

The  name  was  perhaps  given  in  ridicule.  It 
was  accepted  with  pride.  The  air  is  rash,  reck- 
less, gay,  triumphant,  noisy,  boisterous,  care- 
less, heedless,  rampant,  raging,  roaring,  rattle- 
brainish,  devil-may-care-ish,  plague- take -the- 
hindmost-ish ; but  I solemn,  stern,  hopeful,  res- 
olute, fierce,  menacing,  strqng,  cantankerous 
(cantankerous  is  entirely  an  American  idea), 
bold,  daring — 

Words  fail. 

Yankee  Doodle  has  not  yet  received  its  Doo ! 

The  Senator  had  smiled,  laughed,  sighed, 
wept,  gone  through  many  variations  of  feeling. 
He  had  thrown  baiocdii  till  his  pockets  were  ex- 
hausted, and  then  handed  forth  silver.  He  had 
shaken  hands  with  all  his  companions  ten  times 
over.  They  themselves  went  not  quite  as  far 
in  feeling  as  he,  but  yet  to  a certain  extent  they 
went  in. 

And  yet  Americans  are  thought  to  be  prac- 
tical, and  not  ideal.  Yet  here  was  a true 
American  who  was  intoxicated— drunk ! By 
what  ? By  sound,  notes,  harmony.  By  music  ! 

44  Buttons,”  said  he,  as  the  music  ceased  and 
the  Italian  prepares  to  make  his  bow  and  quit 
the  scene,  “ I must  make  that  gentleman's  ac- 
quaintance.” . 

Buttons  walked  up  to  the  organ-grinder. 

“ Be  my  interpreter,  ” said  the  Senator.  * 4 In- 
troduce me.” 

44  What’s  your  name  ?”  asked  Buttons. 

“Maffeo  Cloto.” 

44  From  where  ?” 

44  Urbino.” 

44  Were  you  ever  in  America?” 

44No,  Sighore.” 

44  What  does  he  say  ?”  asked  the  Senator,  im- 
patiently. 

44  He  sayB  his  name  is  Mr.  Cloto,  and  he  was 
never  in  America.” 

44  How  did  you  get  these  tunes  ?” 

“Out  of  my  organ,”  said  the  Italian,  grin- 
ning. 

44  Of  course ; but  how  did  you  happen  to  get 
an  organ  with  such  tunes  ?” 

44 1 bought  it.” 

44 Oh  yes;  but  how  did  you  happen  to  buy 
one  with  these  tunes  ?” 

44  For  you  illustrious  American  Signore.  You 
all  like  to  hear  them.” 

44  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  tunes  ?” 

44  Signore  ?” 

44 Do  you  know  what  the  words  are?” 

44  Oh  no.  I am  an  Italian.” 

44 1 suppose  you  make  money  out  of  them.” 

44 1 make  more  in  a day  with  these  than  I 
could  in  a week  with  other  tunes.” 

44  You  lay  up»money,  I suppose.” 

“Oh  yes.  In  two  years  I will  retire  and 
let  my  younger  brother  play  here.” 


“These  tunes?” 

“Yes,  Signore.” 

44  To  Americans  ?” 

“Yes,  Signore.” 

44  What  is  it  all  ?”  asked  the  Senator. 

44  He  says  that  he  finds  he  makes  money  by 
playing  American  tunes  to  Americans.” 

“Hm,”  said  the  Senator,  with  some  dis- 
pleasure ; 44  and  he  has  no  soul  then  to  see  the 
— the  beauty,  the  sentiment,  the  grandeur  of 
his  vocation !” 

“Not  a bit — he  only  goes  in  for  money.” 

The  Senator  turned  aw  ay  in  disgust.  44  Yan- 
kee Doodle,”  he  murmured,  “ought  of  itself 
to  have  a refining  and  converting  influence  on 
the  European  mind ; but  it  is  too  debased — yes 
— yes — too  debased.” 


XXIII. 

HOW  A BAUOAIN  18  MADE. — THE  WILEB  OF  TUX  ITALIAN 
TRADESMAN.— THE  NAKED  BULKY  BEGGAR,  AND  THE 
JOVIAL  WELL-CLAD  BEGGAR. — WHO  IB  THE  KINO  OK 
BEGGARS ? 

44  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Buttons?” 

“Well,  Dick,  to  tell  the  truth,  I have  been 
thinking  that  if  I do  find  the  Spaniards  they 
won't  have  reason  to  be  particularly  proud  of 
me  as  a companion.  Look  at  me.” 

“I  look,  and  to  be  frank,  my  dear  boy,  I 
must  say  that  you  look  more  shabby-genteel 
than  otherwise.” 

“That '8  the  result  of  traveling  on  one  suit 
of  clothes — without  considering  fighting.  I 
give  up  my  theory.” 

“Give  it  up,  then,  and  come  out  as  a but- 
terfly.” 

“ Friend  of  my  soul,  the  die  is  cast.  Come 
forth  with  me  and  seek  a clothing-stoiie.” 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  one.  They  en- 
tered the  first  one  that  they  saw.  The  polite 
Roman  overwhelmed  them  with  attention. 

44  Show  me  a coat,  Signore.” 

Signore  sprang  nimbly  at  the  shelves  and 
brought  down  every  coat  in  his  store.  But- 
tons picked  out  one  that  suited  his  fancy,  and 
tried  it  on. 

44  What  is  the  price  ?” 

With  a profusion  of  explanation  and  descrip- 
tion the  Roman  informed  him:  “Forty  pias- 
ters.” 

“ I’ll  give  yon  twelve,”  said  Buttons,  quietly. 

The  Italian  smiled,  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
drew  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  threw 
up  his  shoulders.  This  is  the  shrug . The 
shrug  requires  special  attention.  The  shrug  is 
a gesture  used  by  the  Latin  race  for  expressing 
a multitude  of  things,  both  objectively  and  sub- 
jectively. It  is  a language  of  itself.  It  is,  as 
circumstances  require,  a noun,  adverb,  pronoun, 
verb,  adjective,  preposition,  interjection,  con- 
junction. Yet  it  does  not  supersede  the  spok- 
en language.  It  comes  in  rather  when  spoken 
words  are  useless,  to  convey  intensity  of  mean- 
ing or  delicacy.  It  is  not  taught,  but  it  is 
learned. 
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“ P^S-S-S-^-S-S-S-S-t  ! ” 

Buttons  and  Dick  turned.  The  Italian  stood 
smiling  and  bowing  and  beckoning. 

‘•Take,  it  for  twenty-four  piasters.” 

“No,  Signore;  I can  only  pay  twelve.” 

With  a gesture  of  raffled  dignity  the  sltojv* 
keeper  withdrew.  Again  they  turned  away. 
They  had  scarcely  gone  ten  paces  before  the 
shopkeeper  was  after  them  : 

“A  thousand  pardons.  Bnt  I have  con- 
cluded to  take  twenty.” 

“No;  twelve,  and  no  more.” 

“But  think,  Signore ; only  think.” 

“I  do  think,  my  friend ; I do  think.” 

“ Say  eighteen.”  ♦ 

“No,  Signore.” 

“ Seventeen  ” 

“Twelve.” 

“ Here.  Come  hack  with  me.” 

They  obeyed.  The  Italian  folded  the  coat 
neatly,  tied  it  carefully,  stroked  the  parcel  ten- 
derly, and  with  a meek  yet  sad  smile  handed  if 
to  Buttons. 

“There — only  sixteen  piasters.” 

Buttons  had  taken  out  his  purse.  At  this  he 
hurriedly  replaced  it,  with  an  air  of  vexation. 

“ I can  only  give  twelve.” 

“Oh,  Signore,  be  generous.  Think  of  my 
struggles,  my  expenses,  my  family.  You  will 
not  force  me  to  lose.” 

“I  would  scorn  to  force  yon  to  any  thing, 
and  therefore  I will  depart.  ” 

“ Stop,  Signore,”  cried  the  Italian,  detaining 
them  at  the  door.  “ I consent.  You  may  fake 
it  for  fourteen.” 

“'For  Heaven’s  sake.  Buttons,  take  it,”  said 
Dick,  whose  patience  was  tjuw  completely  ex- 
hausted. “Take  it.” 

* * Twelve. ” said  Buttons. 

“Let  me  pay  the  extra  two  dollars,  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind,”  said  Dick. 

“Nonsense,  Dick.  It’s  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  As  a member  of  the  Dodge  Club,  too, 
I could  nor  give  more.” 

“Thirteen,  good  Signore  mine,”  said  the 
Italian,  piteously. 

1 k My  friend.  I have  given  my  word  that  I 
would  pay  only  twelve.” 

“ Your  word  ? Your  pardon,  but  to  whom  ?M 

“To  yon.” 

“Oh,  then,  how  gladly  I release  you  from 
your  word!” 

“Twelve,  Signore,  or  I go/’ 

“I  can  not.” 

Buttons  turned  it  way.  They  walked  along 
the  street,  and  at  length  arrived  at  another 
clothier'?.  Just  as  they  stepped  in  a hand  was 
laid  on  Buttons’s  shoulder,  and  a voice  cried 
out : 

“ Take  it ! Take  it,  Signore  I ” 

“Ah ! I thought  so l Twelve ?” 

“Twelve.” 

Buttons  paid  the  money  and  directed  where 
it  should  he  sent.  He  found  out  afterw  ard  that 
the  price  which  m Italian  gentleman  would 
pay  was  about  ted  piasters. 


The  (o.aTVierj  or  at  lefKj  blanw.  Tunfonir 
race  have  not  cordially  adopted  ffe  mode  of 
It n than  i r i te red m gri end  e » u*m , The  ad y up f ugv 
of  fli£  shrug  1*  f hat  in  one  ali&M  gesture  it  • m 
tains  nil  amount  of  irtc^hiug  wl)kb  ulhcrwdse 
Would  require  thitiiy  Word'ji  A gor.tl  yhryg^er 
in  Italy  i*  admired*  Just  as;  it  •c*»nVt't'4ii- 
liOpisT  is  in  England,  or  -a  ^ood  stump  pfutpt 
in  Ainefua.  When  the  rdf:Kdhwit  • 

Button?  tihd cr *:ptod  him  • on d ka  id  ; 

l * You  re  Aim:?  Then  I go.  Be  hold  too  1” 

^ Ah,  <Signon\  how  cap. yon  thus  'endeavor,  to 
i#kf  advamaec  of  \ he  ivoceasiliev  of  iliv  pouf  Y'-\ 

1 • Siu-ndve,  1 uwH  boy  according  fv  tn‘i  ubfi 
itr.” 

The  luvlian  -laughed  tong  ftruI  qiiVeth.  The 
idea  of  an  EuglbdtitiMto  Or  Auwaruvui  not,  Inniqg 
much  money  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  humor. 

“Go  not.  Sign  ore.  Wait  a little.  Iy  r me 
unfold  intfije  garments  Behold  this,  and  ihi*. 
You  hbail  have  many  of"  tay  good*  for  rnadve 
pi 

“No,  Signore ; l must,  hare  iltisr  or  I will 
have  mmc.  ’ 

“You  arc  very  hard,  Signore.  Third  of;  my 
necessities.  Think  of  r he  pressure  of  this  pres- 
ent war,  which  sve  poor  taiscraldo  tradesmen 
'L“ 

"Then  tui&k),  Signore  ; I n»u>.r  ♦ [•■.parf.” 

They  went  out  and  walked  six  puces. 

“ F-s-s-tf-s-a-s-a-s-jy-t !”  ( A.UofheV  Jnilc  idea 
of  the  Latin  race.  It  is  u much  more  pct*e- 
mtlag  oirnd  thim  a !-  ul  Hallo!  L • 

it.  Children  too*  Thfe  would  be  vr?>nh 
importing  to  America.) 
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39 


There  is  no  greater  wonder  than  the  patient 
waiting  of  an  Italian  tradesman  in  pursuit  of  a 
bargain.  The  flexibility  of  the  Italfltn  con- 
science and  imagination  under  such  circum- 
stances is  truly  astonishing. 

Dress  makes  a difference.  The  very  expres- 
sion of  the  face  changes  when  one  has  passed 
from  shabbiness  into  elegance.  After  Buttons 
had  dressed  himself  in  his  gay  attire  his  next 
thought  was  what  to  do  with  his  old  clothes. 

“Come  and  let  us  dispose  of  them/’ 

“ Dispose  of  them !” 

“ Oh,  I mean  get  rid  of  them.  I saw  a man 
crouching  in  a corner  nearly  naked  as  I came 
up.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  wo  can  find  him.  I’d 
like  to  try  the  effect.” 

They  went  to  the  place  where  the  man  had 
been  seen.  He  was  there  still.  A young  man, 
in  excellent  health,  brown,  musdilar,  lithe.  He 
had  an  old  coverlet  around  his  loins — that  was 
all.  He  looked  up  sulkily. 

“Are  you  not  cold?” 

“ No,”  he  blurted  out,  and  turned  away. 

“ A boor,”  said  Dick.  “ Don’t  throw  away 
your  charity  on  him.” 

“Look  here.” 

The  man  looked  up  lazily. 

“ Do  you  want  some  clothes  ?” 

No  reply. 

“ I’ve  got  some  here,  and  perhaps  will  give 
them  to  you.” 

The  man  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“ Confound  the  fellow !”  said  Dick.  “ If  he 
don’t  want  them  let’s  find  some  one  who  does.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Buttons. 

He  unfolded  his  parcel.  The  fellow  looked 
indifferently  at  the  things. 

“Here,  take  this,”  and  he  offered  the  pan- 
taloons. 

The  Italian  took  them  and  slowly  put  them 
on.  This  done,  he  stretched  himself  and  yawn- 
ed. 

“Take  this.” 


I It  was  his  vest. 

The  man  took  the  vest  and  put  it  on  with 
equal  sang  froid.  Again  he  yawned  and 
stretched  himself. 

“Here’s  a coat.” 

Buttons  held  it  out  to  the  Italian.  The  fel- 
low took  it,  surveyed  it  closely,  felt  in  the  pock- 
ets, and  examined  very  critically  the  stiffening 
of  the  collar.  Finally  he  put  it  on.  He  but- 
toned it  closely  around  him,  and  passed  his  fin- 
gers through  his  matted  hair.  Then  he  felt  the 
pockets  once  more.  After  which  he  yawned 
long  and  solemnly.  This  done,  ho  looked  earn- 
estly at  Buttons  and  Dick.  He  saw  that  they 
had  nothing  more.  Upon  which  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  without  saying  a word,  good  or 
bad,  walked  off  with  immense  strides,  turned  a 
corner,  and  wras  out  of  sight.  The  two  philan- 
thropists were  left  staring  at  one  another.  At 
last  they  laughed. 

“ That  man  is  an  original,”  said  Dick. 

“ Yes,  and  there  is  another,”  said  Buttons. 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  flight  of  stone 
steps  that  goes  up  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Dick  looked  up.  There  sat  The  Beggar ! 

Antonio! 

Legless,  hatless,  but  not  by  any  means  pen- 
niless, king  of  Koman  beggars,  with  a European 
reputation,  unequaled  in  his  own  profession — 
there  sat  the  most  scientific  beggar  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

He  had  watched  the  recent  proceedings,  and 
caught  the  glance  of  the  young  men. 

As  they  looked  up  his  voice  came  clear  and 
sonorous  through  the  air : 

“O  most  generous — O most  noble — O most 
illustrious  youths — Draw  near — Look  in  pity 
upon  the  abject — Behold  lefeless,  armless,  help- 
less, the  beggar  Antonio  forsaken  of  Heaven — 
For  the  love  of  the  Virgin — For  the  sake  of  the 
saints — In  the  name  of  humanity — Date  me 
uno  mezzo  baioccho — Sono  poooooooooovero — 
Miseraaaaaaaaaabile — Desperrrraaaaaaaado ! ” 


VANITY. 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  day  and  night  are  the  same  as  one; 

The  year  grows  green  and  the  year  grows  brown, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

Grains  of  sombre  or  shining  sand, 

Sliding  into  and  out  of  the  hand. 

And  men  go  down  in  ships  to  the  seas, 

And  a hundred  ships  are  the  same  as  one; 

And  backward  and  forward  blows  the  breeze, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

A tide  with  never  a shore  in  sight 

Setting  steadily  on  to  the  night. 

The  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream, 

And  a hundred  streams  are  the  same  as  one; 

And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks, 

And  alway  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  wakes. 
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MY  SECOND 


I AM  ft  bachelor.  I do  not  state  the  fact  be- 
cause I suppose  it  will  possess  any  peculiar 
interest  for  my  lady  readers,  although  I know 
that  young  men,  possessing  the  refined  feelings 
and  affectionate  dispositions  necessary  to  form 
good  husbands,  nro  comparatively  rare— I state 
the  fact  simply  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
one  judging  me  to  be  the  father  of  the  lovely 
children  about  whom  I shall  dilate*  They  re- 
semble me,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  because  they  re- 
semble mv  sister*  She  (a  beautiful  woman  she 
is)  is  their  mother.  Io  respect  to  them  I bear 
die  plain  designation  of  Uncle  Ned  — a title 
which  I nevertheless  consider  right  royal. 

The  44  once  upon  a time'1  in  which  my  story' 
commences  was  a warm  day  of  last  summer. 

I reposed  on  the  easiest  of  easy-dmira  in  the 
veranda  of  my  brother-in-law's  house,  enjoying 
my  post-prandial  cigar.  Mv  sister  does  not  ob- 
ject to  my  smoking  good  cigars  on  the  prem- 
ises, although  she  will  not  tolerate  my  meer- 
sriuonn.  A cool  breeze  from  Long  Island 
Sound  fanned  toy  cheek;  and  its  blue  waters, 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a white  sail,  lay  outstretched  before 
me.  My  attention,  however,  was  exclusively 
attracted  by  the  movements  of  my  little  niece# 
and  nephews,  who,  some  few  feet,  from  me, 
were  engaged  in  one  of  those  comic  imitations  \ 
of  the  life  of  tlicir  ciders  which  ch  ildren  delight 
in.  Not  a little  unintentional  satire  is  to  he  j 
noted  in  these  exhibitions,  and  the  child’s  1 


powers  of  observation  are  often  strikingly  por- 
trayed, The  game  was  that  known Hn  infant- 
ine parlance  as  4‘  Keeping  House.1’  The  house 
itself  was  of  the  most  primitive  and  fragile  ar- 
chitecture ; and  had  there  been  an  inroad  of  an 
enemy;  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing it  would  have  been  decided  in  a moment. 
No  idea  of  warfare,  however,  disturbed  the 
souls  of  the  young  tenants,  who  regarded  keep- 
ing house  in  its  purely  civil  aspect.  Four  high- 
backed  chairs  surmounted  by  an  umbrella  com- 
posed the  domicile.  Within  were  snugly  en- 
sconced the  arch  little  elf,  Katie,  five  years  old, 
and  her  brother  Willie,  a robust,  rosy-cliecked 
boy  of  seven  ; such  were  tin?  lady  and  the  lord 
of  the  mansion.  A dismal -faced  Skye  terrier 
was  well-nigh  smothered  in  the  girfs  firms,  and 
personified  her  eldest  son.  Her  husband,  as  1 
gazed,  was  discovered  sitting  upon  her  infant, 
and  berated  in  a savage  manner  by  the  anxious 
mother.  The  china  head  of  the  darling  had  re- 
ceived no  injury,  and  it  was  soon  again  put  to 
deep  by  the  careful  attentions  of  its  parent. 

“Mithter  and  Mithith  Wilknith  will  thoon 
arrive,”  now  lisped  Katie  j and  hardly  had  she 
spoken  before  Nell  and  Gns,  arm  in  arm,  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  corner  of  the  veranda. 

u How  ib  you  ib,"  soon  resounded  from  all 
months  with  great  twprcssement ; and  vigorous 
hand-shaking  nearly  overturned  the  house, 
j 44 Yon  will  thtop  to  thupper,  won’t  you?*1 
i next  queried  the  hostess. 


CHILDHOOD. 
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M Y CBXIdSBOOB , 


**  Welrn  u>  go  io  a bail  MHiight  s J hfctfttty 
know  if  we  puu,  U .flints  >\mr  oldon  son  V 
Hw  I#  has  jgtoWtit^  Thus  diseinirsv.d  $idlv 
and  itftt&pr  bauds’  to 

vi  L6t&*  & g^iud  |ic;ii  like  life  hnr  tK^iv^ot^eA’  ed 
€?ns,  ^4:  <vfj%  puttied  h & ttfiLv  Tkfc  •AnfeftdiWfc 
avcrm al  .|pp *1  ft  Jyirk  aad  capped  tbo  air, 

of who  let himdrop;  when 
.Vfftfc  1 bd  tlfe  chftir-mnatidBv 

fearing  #i?b  iil'td  tpS^V  which  had  baeri 

fastened  to  Ids  nePk*  Th&  party  .burst  inter 
^hcfeis  of  feifgbjte^  ind  rushing  in  pursuit  wore 
soon  hid-  fey  the.  hashes;  in  the 

^ Ixtsp pyv  happy  cfel d h ood  l"  t mttsodv  st&  tbto 
^ytid  »f  their  mink  Ytili  raag  ^ 
t^en  my  thonghfcs  revert^d  to  rltrtl  dingy  la\Vy 
c®cd  In  i^ine  .Srrcoj^  vvhrtiiar  J was  to  go  in  she 

nofant  izi  tfe  iirjxmt* and  mwerfeA#  dfe.  '.$£&  ' 
i-rtonfe-  is  A>r  thoo  nli  Hun^une,  where  no  e.femiy. ' 
fewer;  on. if  there  in  thy  mmp^fe&re  hot  Apr# 
:k\mwcstih»xxag  for n movmmi,  and  then  a#  fefeifw 
agrxrriv  WWf ‘kwtmvart-  iliuiFof  fcgonizefi  feny*. 
and  ho)y^%  of  bruin  -*ca  r j tig  foilv  of  i ferk  despair  ? 
The  fiend  ambition  sting*  not  ihoo.  Evet  eanv.: 
less*,  e v-r-r  jAy  fiil,  Ah»  would  1 w ere  a hoy  again  F; 

I mnnr  pnfei  in?  cigar  ihriously  I 

thus  I 'feund  umkdf  ^vefeped  to  ! 

a dens?  smoke,  which  tfOOh  jrhu.t  olf  oil  view  of 

^nrtrtirmiiJig  objefete.  If  mm  a blnitjh  tinge  its 
;'c4lpf  changed  to  yellow,  and.  now  b roseate  ra- 
diance fitted  it  Amidst  iu  depths  appeared 
the  otttiine  of  a female  farm,  to  which  every 
moment  gave  «nb^taaee>  In  perfect  beauty  H 
fidly  femtted,  Braperv  of tho  purMt 
while  icttfrom  her  shoulders  ami  en»hroi?tJfi«l 
her  feet.  A .dngfo  star  biased  odJiter  forehead* 

curled  hvir  lip:  hike  Vetoes.  she  wa*s 

tti  "yet  fe-  flit?  ^fpte^si^  of  her.  cairn, 

Kml  ly U)  ti g typ s ho  v^dupnic^iaiit^:  4 ^cit 

was 

har  counteoiitn^  hat*  u&ike:  thi4  ^od- 
'da^  she  wote  Oo  ninttiai  aspect  ■ ■•  Hex  Jpe»lk 


r.dw.ijAi  - cac  was  imolgrrant  pitying;  1 felt  no 
f hfen  /. , v;:^  ,.  • ’>•-  ‘ *.  / ‘ *:  ,. 

' ' M j <io*t  t hi  > a k no  w mo  V 
ixi  mild  iptiof. 

yt>tr—  J hesinuod,  wouderiug,  hm 
ndf  dn mtq  ui  jnqniw  if  ahe  were  not  the  Geuins 
of  Aniorica,  the  only  /h m teen tlocont  my  deity 
• >if:Mhich  ;i'.Ufttl'  h cited  idpctt-  {*I — I have  never 
j^ecla^e^  in  the  most 

respectfoi  manner. 

Vi  TluMt  JiaKt  not.  I am  tln^  Spirt  f Af  Corn* 
man  Sen^e."T 

‘4  Is  if  possible  ? You,  do  ex  iar,  i hen ; X; 
t<dd  but  bad  not  deemed  Atnie,^  ' : 

u t have  he;ird  tlty  prayed  and  am 
grant  thy  reqnejft. v A t 

face.  Thou  shall  be  a bgr  again.'* 

'*  Hh  ? Ah  1 ’What  V*"  T became  qoite 
nm’ott!*.,  and  MHrnnwrmgly  added : 4i  A.  boy  la 
good  t hen,  I beg.  Of  course  I 

know  rijnv— *’ 

tT  ttiou  desireijtv  ^rewelT.  Yet  smy, 
X nm  ttot  sllrpn^tfdfe  J cun  uot  entirely  do 
prtve  thee  y/Fibcy lit&tiftfy  of  thy  past  state,  I 
Jim  but  Cnmi.ooii  8otr^ic  A boy  thou  sbult  he, 
hut  thou  wilt  liitaiu  thy  m'ollectioio  of  man- 
hood.*? 

Inin  the  amt  ^hdnit  roe  $fewty  feded  &x  she 
had  omfe.  T tnotililed?  for  ^ IteUevftd  in  her. 
Whitt  fedy  f,ave  rhe  endjOdlrnEut.  of  Vonrnton- 
Rensti  would  fetye  tfiniled  ulfMtn  me  tuniilfit  tobac- 
eonmokc*  ? And  imvv  tfe  nhntds  rolled  closer  to 
nt«,  and  ill^enibracc.  A singu- 

la r sensation  pervaded  my  frame,  I was  growing 
Ar  hnigtb  the  den^e  atmosphere  cleaned 
atva)>  tfeii  I diKeovered  myselfin  an  apartment 
to  me,  yet  where,  rtmngely  enough,  X fell 
triy^lf  at  Itortie,  It  itppotii^d  as  1 hough  I had 
yqytnc  majBiv  hn  the  housn  of  whir h i was 
a p&f&?i;A*::'i  gnzwi  al»*rrftctu41y  afautv  w^n- 
doiihg  what  I should  dov  A mpM  in  fh?  street 
Unvoted  hjc.  Ye><  IwHsa?^  the  city*/  I rjtn 
to  the  window,  raid  tri^l  to  peer  rrutephSk  I 
could  not  T«ai:h  ilx^  ^iXE:  MWXi  f«  r ^ 

this  hcm«o  ?!<  l mum*nred.  “ £hd  they  uever 
intend  any  prospect  ? \Yhar 

sort  of  prison  it  it  *;t  i.  now  caught  sigin.  of  v 
mirror  at  the  end  of  tire  roi>m,  an<l  approached 
it,  desiring  hi  gratify  u harmless  vnnil y by  a 
view  of  mvddf.  I if  w?,*«  hung  oat  of  sny  rhaeli. 
A dm ir  V — Wftnt  R thtinttiroiis  chair ! With 
di jpCnlfy  I it;,  A curly^UeadC. 

ftd  littfe  feiloV*  v/ny  pricsrfited  tO  my 

tifed  fn  ^ ^upave  and  bteechee.  Ah, 

l was  a chiidl  nnd  evety  thing  about  um  ap- 
peared m if  Tnatto  for  $$$&&*  Eitile  hoys  w ere 
entirely  forgotren,  jV-was  too  bad.  Sohw, 
stools,  lounges,  Were  Mtdy  to  lie  mpttnted  !)t  me 
yrfth  an  ojftbfT.  ;..  Ncit-  »u  wrtiefe  of  furniture  was 
adapted  to  iny  OCfftta,.  *?J  wi*h  I were  # mini* ' 
i pettishly  exclaimed  to  myself  ami  thyn  tiro 
thought  dashed  upon  me  that  so  I tmre  Inui 
been.  I seemed  in  fmye  led  a dual  ercisTCuniy, 
buf  TWy  ]«st  life  ae  « child  w as  far  more  rirat' 
to  me  than  my  ii midmud.  Gorgeously  honed 

rulnmos  mi  ft  near  now  tVisriiiated,  my 


she  sisl-xsd. 


riot  $w*rr  .ir  oo&uox  &£&(*$. 
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gaze.  On  an  upper  shelf  I noted  one  bearing 
the  title,  “Robinson  Crusoe.'*  That  famous 
book — I must  see  it.  How  could  I reach  it? 
Would  a chair  enable  me  to  do  so?  No.  The 
lower  half  of  the  secretary  projected,  covered 
by  a mahogany  leaf,  which  could  be  turned 
down,  then  forming  a desk  lined  with  black 
velvet.  I soon  ascertained  this,  and  determ- 
ined to  place  a stool  upon  the  desk,  and  thus 
elevate  myself  nearer  the  desired  object.  No 
sooner  thought  than  done.  Hardly  so ; for  as 
I was  stretching  out  my  hand  for  the  volume 
the  stool  slipped,  and  1 fell  from  my  perch  to 
the  floor,  bruising  niy  forehead.  I gave  a 
frightful  cry,  and  instantly  the  parlor-door  was 
opened. 


TOBTl'KA, 


“ Neddie,  come  in  I Mas  got  back  ! Oh 
mv,  look  at  your  head ! Poor  Neddie's  hurt !” 
and  with  that  she  kissed  my  wound,  fondling 
me  in  her  pretty  purring  way. 

44  Oh  never  mind,  Susy,  that's  nothing/*  I re- 
plied, restored  to  my  equanimity. 

“Mu’s  got; company,  and  wants  to  see  you. 
Gome  ini’*  she  exclaimed,  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve  of  my  jacket.  I followed,  reluctantly, 
and  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  my  mother  and 
three  other  ladies.  Instantly  arose  a chorus : 

44  What  a smart  looking  little  fellow!” 
“Your  eyes,  Matilda,  I declare!" 

“A  good  boy,  too,  I'tn  sure/' 

Two  of  the  ladies  were  wrinkled  and  ugly, 
with  expressions  that  were  very  disagreeable  to 
me.  The  first  of  these  cried: 

i ' Come /here" — Neddie  life  name  is? — “ Come 
here,  Neddie!  You  go  to  school ?”  She  laid 
one  hand  underneath  my  chin,  and,  raising  my 
head,  grinned  at  me  with  what  was  meant  to  be 
a winning  smile.  I could  feel  all  the  while  she 
did  not  care  for  me,  and  I w ixs  made  very  aw  k- 
ward  and  uncomfortable. 


ftBtiJUXO  KNOWLBWiE  C ft  DEB  DIFFICULT I.K6, 

u Ah,  Masther  Neddie!  in  mischief  again, 
are  ye  ? Your  feyther  shall  hear  of  this.  Come 
with  me!"  and  with  these  words  a stout.  Irish 
maid-servant  seized  me  rudely  by  the  shoul- 
der. 

“Lerrnne  lotie,"  I shouted,  “you  ugly  old 
thing  !"  and  I strove  to  release  myself  from  her 
gmsp.  She  laughed  as  she  marked  ray  impo- 
tent rage ; and,  tucking  mo  under  her  arm, 
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srv  $ecom>  child  noon 


u'YWr  ma'am,  “ I . ariro  fered,'. 
e*  And  whatdtf  you  i?t^J4ly  there 
4*  'Ritlmietic*  Geography*  Grammar.  Wni— ^ 
f for  wr.  interrogator was  now  miking 

WAeicuf’dy  with  the  other  old  laily  about 
rftlk'uldaS  airs  a certain  Clifts  Beru*on  gave  rijbsi— 
'^etf )B  ebarcli  Spuda j * T wae  very  ihtteH 

ilafr,  They  tfhly  made  f aw  of  me.  A II  the  old 
*v«7>p!e  did,  .1  yf$$  u mere  thing,  to  them— -a 
toy;  X^  wtirU  wu-Moodc  ior  tha  fet'owh  peo- 
ple. ftW  ntigmtei, \$?M[  ill -frfc» tdd 

tt'JVis/hitTrn  no  <>«e  Ik  hound  ip 

tfe^pecf  X wished  I ii  hrmity  $i'£jfo, '-I 
wan! da" t he ao  *£gbt&4*  T>^  .t4d  ‘fog  * : i H wuhl 
bice  vo  chock  W-  udder.  ihr  d on  mvX.  her 
yrhftt  foe  hod  'learned  ' As- 1-  ijnis 

t&meci;  standing  stdJrrniv  beside  the  party,  the 
tiiifvi  visitor  beckoned  to  me  w tt !v  such  n kind 

She 


look  that  I Qiivflajeed  •foyfo#;d  be; 
richly  dressed,  and  had  * soft  brtfwn  #n? « nnd 
dirk'  curls  almost  eonediled  her  (dump,  rosy 

cheek.*  4 * There.;  Neddie,''  ^.hd  wIms*  *‘buy 
something  you  like  with  that,’*  and  eh e preyed 
One  of  ftie  tuuv  ftri*'*umt  nickel  ji\ece.v  in  my 
baiid..  y ■'  * '»\v! :’  *‘  1 

^^hfthk  yon,  ma^air^ 

wlirl tv  *ny  heart.  Jefoihd  a*  Ifieheld  the  coin, 
Feclio^^,  Of  UOjfwdiiWon  had,  however,  hy  o< > 
meai^  |mV*6ti  IVnta  -‘'  When  f’nva  nuui/’ 
I said  (o  myjfifcliV.iV.i  sdole  toward, the  dniir,  1 
have  pletity  of  tehev  to  do  what  -I  <flsV 
with.”  A reminiscence  of  my  p?*evi»>us  man- 
came  upon  ine  like  a di  e a in  us  I walked 
the.^t/i^riOMranl  •'  a.' 'Candyrahopy.  and  a yrellow 
ear  -mirling  ut  my  heels  nf  the  time.  I kicked 
>p  it  <h\Vi tefopi u o a ify  if  I were  six  feet;  high. 

With  a Jfpyage  growl  the  oaimal  sprung  at  me 
and  f torn!?  htmfited  in  the  miW;  1 would  be 
killed*,  j w*n!{d  he  killed | Crouched,  ready 
for  a m b her  spring  *wo-fcef  off.  he  glared  horri- 
bly u porf  iniV  wUh  his  ^rnai  red  try ] i wilted 
iay  tiorfy  rpundand  pronemed  my  hMn  townrd 
him  tvhon  f grusped  a i’ohhlp/^toue  with  one 
fc-arid:  f^ic  kfV  I Jluiig  n»y  weapon  : if  struck 
die  fwjlte-  iViCC-'piift' ■;  iu?  turned  w4fJi  his  full  he- 
rr^een  |h<?  legs  and  limped  a wav  howling.  \ 
rose  from  the  grVmnd  und  was  about  hnishlog, 
4s  well  as  t i!pulA>  the  wind  from  mvr  gftriueniSv 
‘t  Iband  mvfc«Jf  confronted  hyp  a,  ra^getlf. 
dirty *f?ired  hoy,  copsideraldy  logger  rlian  my* 
Qe  wane  n man’s  dress-c<»fit>  the  tails  y#f 
srhich  droggeil  'ii|*pti  the  ground  anti  the 
of  whkh  werd  iptdhid  balf-woV  hack,  to  admit  of 
^^  protfn^oc  of  ft  pair  of  gritny  {fejt^V  A kfose 
fsup  tv 4s.  tiravni  ddWfiyK^r  Ids  d*r»^-  There  w a^s 
dj  Jrmx  &xsr  nofoHj  oivcrK . He  Sqainfefl  at 

in  a man  nor  af:  ho  ^'pt»m'pre««€id- 

ami  rtused  kvs  right  anil  as  if  for  a 


^ Neitherd'  rtremMiiigly  a^veraUal. 
b Fdmwif.  on  me,  are  yer  ? ri^k^  nfitl 
ut  opte  he  commenced  « tvTMKtynfi 
| ttprm ; thy ' person,  pommeling  mo  with  Ui«'  Hid* 

{ -ffi  t| nick  time  and  on  all  sid«*,  Cwtuhcd  and 
hreatlilcKS  X warded  his  blows  1 could ^ 

hut  V(v&  «oon  laid'  proitfTafd.^ 
itdHil  Over  me  c<mje?iipiuoiisiy  IVn  a moinent, 
arid  then  hnstmvmg  li  hCiirty  kirk  npon  me 
stTvilled  umh  V wh]^Uldg<  J did  not  dare  to  move 
, until  I wus  sum  he  WiVS  n good  way  distant 
Imt  1 hty  i saw.  ft  policeman  on  the  opposite 
ddec  of  the  street*  who  mnni,  I knmv,  have  wit- 
n^ed  Uig  Avhole  nfSu'n  11  If  I’d  been  a num,rr 
I said  to  my^elf  with  itnn}  1 4 he'd  have,  come  t<* 
my  asnistmee  ;^<<m  enough  But  it  wak  mlyp 
light  h^tm-uo  two  bhV^^  IT#* §&.  I lookcA  ho 
dhttglied  at  mo:  and  X wn^  iu^i^cd  in  every 
Uo>{>  nud  coyercd  'vrtth  -'fifth.  . iljl*  frtoney^if 
was  IpM  h .'Ooy »»  were  ynadn  tot  p&uglsi  hot  ip  - 
suits  and  mu r empf,  i t ^empmk  Slowly  und  jior- 
oiw fully  i ph  keii  piysdt'Vip,  ami  pimhted  op  my 
vurv  biu  k home.  With  my  fist?,  nibbed  im-* 
my  smarting  eyes  I hlmulered  itl.ongy 'ir.iper^iuus 
] to  all  ekmrnal  sights  arol  fcotoid^^  ah^orhed  fn 


to  all  extenml  sights  arol  sotaid^^  ah1?  or  hex! 
mftdd&ncd  rcHectiims  lipan 'hij  calami ttc».  Be- 
Wiftfyml  With  ItodftJ  and  menfftl  dngiusb.  t 
inmed  ildwa  the  «n^ng  street,  v«ul  proceeded  n 
y<m tddef *ihle  d ist :n ice  beib re  \ by  fhqtVgh  t Atyifok 
me  i li/it- 1 ojighr  to  lift  near  Home*  Af  I : lopkjoil 
oj>  woTjdcrrag  tv  by  the  wethknywu  door  step 
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air  ve ! Come  to  ver  feyther  at  oust,  ycr  bad 
boy  1” 

I was  borne  rapidly  up  stairs,  and  stood  quiv- 
ering with  apprehension  in  the  presence  of  my 
august  parent,  who  stopped  divesting  himself  of 
his  light  over-coat  to  gaze  upon  me. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Edward? 
How  came  it  that  I saw  you  sneaking  into  the 
area  a moment  ago  V* 

44 1,  Sir,  I — I — I — ” I could  not  find  the 
words  I wished.  Then  Biddy  launched  forth, 
and  gave  a glowing  account  of  my  adventure 
with  the  book-case.  She  took  her  own  view  * 
of  the  affair,  however ; and  an  I listened  I ap- 
peared to  tnvself  a confirmed  house-breaker — a 
criminal  of  the  deepest  dye. 

“It’s  no  such  thing!”  was  all  I could  utter. 

“YonVebeen  fighting,  Edward,”  said  my  fa- 
ther. 

4<N-no:  ye -yes,  Sir!”  I stammered,  and 
was  collecting  my  thoughts  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  when  he  reached  his  hand  for  a rattan. 
In  an  agony  of  fear  I only  screamed  : 44  Don't ! 
oh  dont!M  My  mother  now  appeared  on  the 
scene, exclaiming:  “Oh,  husband,  look  at  him! 
the  poor  boy  has  suffered  enough.”  My  father 
yielded  to  her  pleading,  and  turning  to  Biddy, 
said : 


LOUT. 

44  Please,  Sir,”  I began,  faintly,  “ will  you  tell 
me — ? 

But  the  man  pressed  rudely  on,  without  deign- 
ing so  much  as  a look  at  me.  Oh,  how  awful 
it  was  to  be  small ! If  I were  a man.  how  soon 
he’d  stop!  My  spirits  gave  way  entirely.  I 
seated  myself  on  a curb-stone  and  w cpt  bitterly. 
But  this  would  not  do;  J must  make  nrtotu>  r 
effort.  I determined  to  submit  to  no  repute?* 
oml  made  after  the  next  coiner,  I grafted 
him  by  the  sleeve. 

“ Please,  Sir,  will — ” 

44  Away,  yon  little  brat  !*’  He  shook  me  off. 
giving  me  such  a scowl  from  his  black-boarded 
face  that  I almost  sank  to  the  ground  with 
dread. 

I saw  how  it  would  be.  I would  wander 
down  street  after  street  until  I was  rick  with 
exhaustion,  and  then  I would  lie  in  the  damp 
and  cold,  and  die,  if  some  more  horrid  boys  did 
not  again — Oh!  oh!  oh!  what  should  I do  ? 
As  I reeled  to  and  fro  with  perturbation  then; 
met  my  frenzied  gaze  a well-known  form— my 
father’s!  Ho  was  advancing  toward  me-  A 
sudden  revulsion  took  place  within  my  breast. 

I was  safe!  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to 
his  protection.  But  I knew  him  to  be,  though 
a good  and  kind  man,  one  very  stem  as  well. 
That  thought  made  me  pause.  Quoting  the 
proverb — “Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,” 
he  was  ofteu  hasty  in  his  judgments.  It  was 
against  his  orders  that  I should  be  out  at  this 
hour,  mid  I was,  moreover,  torn  and  dirty.  He 
had  not  seen  me,  I reflected  ; I had  better  keep 
clear  of  his  right,  and  merely  follow  him  to  the 
home  I had  left.  My  plan  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. I again  beheld  the  house  I sought ; and 
os  my  father  opened  the  front-door  with  his 
latch-key  I slipped  into  the  area.  Then,  alas! 
he  saw  me,  and,  what  was  worse,  Biddy  saw  me. 
Biddy  bail  not  forgotten  my  ill-treatment  of  her 
a few  honrs  previous*  No  sooner  was  I in  the 
basement  hall  than  she  laid  her  big  red  hands 
upon  me. 

“Aha ! Mastber Neddie;  at ver thricks ogain, 


“ uoj*’t  ! on  oox’t  }** 

* 

“Take  him  to  the  kitchen  and  rid  him  of 
those  filthy  clothes,  and  then  put  him  to  bed  at 
once.  No ! he  shall  have  no  supper  to-night !” 

Biddy  shed  tears  over  me  as  she  performed 
her  task.  Hypocritical  tears  I thought  them. 
I hated  her ; l hated  every  thing.  14  Oh,  how 
cruel  every  body  is  !”  I moaned,  as  I lay  alone 
on  tnv  couch  m the  dark.  44  And  just  because 
I am  a little  boy.  If  I were  only  a man  !M  A 
dim  recollection  of  my  previous  state  of  being 
flushed  upon  me.  Was  I in  enlightened,  free 
America?  Could  such  an  outrageous  exercise 
of  tyrannical  power  bo  allowed  ? Trial  by  jury  ? 
Ah,  I vtm  only  a little  boy.  I must  submit  to 
oppression*  Thus  groaning  I fell  asleep. 

I was  soon  awake  for  I slept  uneasily,  and  a 
scratching  and  clawing  apparently  underneath 
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MY  8 Emm  CHILDHOOD, 


mv  feed  startled  my  fancy,  Yvrhar.  equtd  & he  £ 
Crick,  gtrar-r-tv  tup,  tap,  tap-no  mouse  exe> 
made  a nmse  like  that.  And.  if  it  were  a xftvuufre 
.xftfft  nU;  did  not  evil  flint's  take  the  form^  of 
.vermin  to  torment  munkind?  All  the  tm*i- 
jrera  of  ihe  legendary  loro  I had  perused  crowd- 
ed upon  my  imagination.  I raised  mrsclffrotn 
rnj  pillow  and  peered  about,  while  my  hoarff 
palpVtationfi  seemed  the  dull  beau  of  u hinereal 
drum,  Ml  v*n*  derive  black  nasfc*  yt*i  ibvrz 
aeeiued  something  glistening  a dull  white  with- 
in jr$  depths.  It  moved— it  -sorely  tuv\  vd. 
That  nearer,  Bang! 

•it- hail  stumbled  against .ihe  foot  of my  bed,  and 
then/*  above  the  board,  I eotdd  its  yeltew, 
sriimng  cvl%,  f sw  ooned. 

When  I again  opened  my sjes  X saw  ihe 
bright  visiou  which  Imd  gyeet&d  tae  previous  to 
my  euinuure  upon  my  infantile  te« 

‘‘Oh,  Spirit  of  Common &eme|  How  could 
yon.?5'  I cried,,  imjdoringiy. 

“Thon  b&cU*  lint  thy , .• ; V 
“But  those  horrid  V*  ;*'*  /*-,  . ' . ; 

I hare  just  frightened  a cat  from  the 

mth/.'* 

; * I wag  nfrver  more  than  half  wrifjiw  in  wish- 
ing p>  Nt  a ‘ 1 . 


h*ul  iHV  legion  and  merest  return  to  thy  minimi 

With  thjfrsn  words  the  spirit  smiled  pityingly 
upon  me,  tliongh  there  burked  aimn-ement  too 
m the  cur.v  of  her  lip.  She  leaned  forward 
and  pressed  Tier  hand  upon  my  brow. 

; “He  tlmu  a man  !'■ 

,H<‘.r  tdm-h  was  icy  cold,  a ahtver  ran  through 
me,  pud  I found  nmelf  Rented  again  in  that 
eiwjr-diiatr  mi  ihe  verumlu.  Thus  ugly  Skyfc 
terrier  who^  dikappeamruiu  ? had  noted  was 
held  iti  irlose  proximity  in  ray  face.  Could  it 
have  tarn  biir  cold  winch  J hfird  felt  in  that 

icy  touch  i The  mAfOvAyed  Katie  held  lnm. 
Alt  the  children  weio  dancing  and  i&ughiug 
aftrmt  me.  ; ' }}:  \ , ; ••' : v:’  •<  ? 

;'ida!  ha?  ba!  bo^Mui'jiunpedwhft'nDmw!- 
er  touched  him,”  *uid  one. 

“Lwoie  Ked,  you’ve  been  nsie-ep,  nod  burned 
a bole  right  through  your  coat  with  your  agivV* 
ttried  nnothefv  /■  X. '/  \ _X  X '*  •* ■■  h /’ 
I fairyeyed  them  one  and  ail  wuhnwd  smile. 
“AL&emble  '.little  creatures;  -little  you  know  of 
your  helpless  atui  wT©tefR«i  i ” My /ansfcct 

of  huinauity  nrki Xt*  lengthy  pw>pdrt»ohs 

Were  odmirnt^^  ^ont cthpbu^d  J by  tf 
I throat  my  Ihi&d  h 

It  oV^y>uitifv4  ^Iglcr  dollar | in 
bank -biiJb?  loir  irmiy-  I gave Mthe#  biifc  to 
each,  of  mv  young  relatives*  •“  Forget  yon r* 
wn\i  tlih:,  hhildhitC  if  job  <mh,  and  ibr- 
get  mo  too.  I wndx  to  smoke  in  pe«ce.T* 

So  JO  Had  heeri  iV/Cttiaring  if  deemed.  Well, 
wnll  wheu  next  1 wi^h  fp  b^  tr  boy  Again  X shall 
indeed  he  in  nvV  Second  Childhood. 


••'“Thou  th^for^  but  half  u child  * i 
jpAdd  ijx#  work  Cotr^>let<?.  fliob  didst 

yriffc  ^ ^ td  be  twhW: 

“ Please  wr  no  nmra,' 



“ Thou  art  nil)  averse  to  the  dictate  of  Com-  j 
in  on  Sense.  Btit  t forgive  ifter^  Thou  host  j 


t bfbk^  jn  hastily 


in 


Mi&mjL^Ln  urrLx  oat xtcpf*. 
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ESCORIAZA. 

DEAR  Uncle  Ben  is  a monomaniac  upon 
auctions;  he  is  forever  filling  the  house 
with  traps  of  every  description ; to-day  it  is  an4 
old  mirror  on  the  verge  of  losing  its  powers  of 
reflection ; yesterday,  it  was  a library  of  books 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  must  wait  another 
generation  in  order  to  be  translated,  since  to  the 
members  of  this  it  is  only  so  much  waste  paper. 

“They’ll  turn  right  side  up,”  was  his  plea, 
when  reprimanded  for  so  foolish  an  expendi- 
ture ; but  every  day  of  my  life  I’m  tempted  to 
turn  them  into  tin-pans  and  coffee-pots.  How 
classic  domestic  life  would  appear  if  Xenophon 
presided  at  the  milk-straining  and  Ovid  settled 
the  coffee ; quite  a metamorphose  indeed,  sea- 
soned with  Attic  salt. 

However,  he  capped  the  climax  when  one 
morning  a truckman  set  down  an  old  mahogany 
desk  in  the  front  entry. 

“Dear  me!”  I cried,  “what  shall  be  done 
with  the  old  thing  ? It  must  have  been  hand- 
some enough  in  its  day,  but  it  is  hardly  fit  for 
kindlings  now.” 

“ Let  it  lodge  in  the  garret  a \^ile,”  proposed 
Uncle  Ben ; “ it  won’t  eat  nor  drink  any  thing; 
and  seven  years  hence — why,  you  know,  every 
thing  works  up  once  in  seven  years.” 

He  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  time 
alone  was  capable  of  crystallizing  the  useless 
into  the  precious. 

But  I had  another  notion ; the  garret  was 
already  cumbered  with  fac-similes  of  itself,  60 
that  further  additions  would  hinder  Bridget 
from  stretching  her  lines  there  in  cold  weather ; 
therefore,  as  soon  as  Uncle  Ben’s  back  was 
turned,  I deceitfully  trundled  it  off  to  the  auc- 
tion-room again. 

Imagine  my  chagrin  when,  a week  later,  it 
made  its  reappearance  in  company  with  my  elat- 
ed uncle. 

“ Am  I not  in  luck?”  said  he.  “ Here’s  the 
mate  to  that  piece  I bought  last  week : sold  for 
a song  too !” 

So  thinking  that  / had  been  “sold,”  as  the 
boys  have  it,  I resigned  myself,  and  looking 
through  the  compartments,  before  dismissing  it 
to.  the  upper  story,  these  old  letters  fell  into  my 
hands. 

They  were  without  envelopes  or  address; 
worn  and  yellow,  as  if  something  had  lent  them 
an  interest  destined  never  to  grow  so  faint  as 
the  handwriting,  much  of  which  was  sadly  blot- 
ted as  though  the  words  ha<I  been  traced  upon 
paper  wet  with  falling  tears ; and  they  were  tied 
together  with  a black  ribbon.  I hesitated  to 
unfasten  the  ribbon,  and  found  myself  conjec- 
turing what  sort  of  person  it  could  have  been 
who  kept  and  used  them  thus;  but,  as  Curi- 
osity is  the  “open  sesame”  of  many  secrets,  I 
was  soon  deep  in  their  perusaL  Here  they  are, 
faithfully  transcribed : 


Dear  Sylvia, — I don’t  know  how  you  will 
be  able  to  forgive  my  long  silence — hardly  how 


I shall  forgive  myself.  But  I have  been  beat- 
ing about  so  constantly  that  jinless  I wrote  as 
Giotto  sketched  his  earliest  fancies,  on  the  flat 
surface  of  a rock,  I must  perforce  omit  it  alto- 
gether. 

But  to-night  there  is  a little  pause  in  the 
music,  between  the  parts.  Some  of  the  house- 
hold are  off  at  a county  fair.  Mellicent  and 
Mr.  Earlsworthy  are  singing  in  the  drawing- 
room; they  do  nothing  but  make  love  under 
the  transparent  mask  of  vocal  music.  Escoriaza 
has  gone  across  the  river  to  meet  a friend ; and 
Sidney  and  Louise,  having  just  had  a “ brush,” 
are  watching  each  other  sidelong,  no  doubt, 
and  wishing  with  all  their  silly  hearts  to  make 
it  up. 

But  I must  tell  you  about  this  Escoriaza — did 
you  ever  hear  such  a beautiful  name,  with  its 
musical  th  sound  of  the  zt  Isn’t  it  just  like 
some  delicious  love-song  ? Some  tuneful  fount- 
ain falling  in  a court  of  the  Alhambra  ? Speak 
it,  and  you  see  two  lovers  meeting  under  the 
shadow  of  a castle-wall,  in  the  romantic  moon- 
light weather,  sombrero  and  mantilla,  the  flash 
of  dark,  dangerous  eyes,  and  the  murmur  of 
passionate  words. 

Well,  if  you  were  to  see  him,  I wouldn’t  an- 
swer for  you;  he  is  more  exquisite  than  his 
name  a thousand-fold ; such  a face  as  you  see 
in  dreams  only ; such  a voice  as  you  might  sup- 
pose a seraph  to  praise  with ; such  a smile  as 
perhaps  the  saints  don't  wear.  Maybe  I had 
better  say  no  more  about  him — if  I can  help  it. 

I think  it  was  the  first  morning  after  arriving 
here,  when  going  out  upon  the  veranda,  I heard 
a nightingale  trolling  a hunting-catch,  if  you 
can  imagine  it,  and  presently  the  Spaniard 
emerged  from  behind  a clump  of  rose-bushes 
which  he  had  been  plundering.  I must  have 
looked  amazed,  for  I had  no  idea  of  encounter- 
ing such  an  apparition  ; but  he  bowed,  came 
forward,  and  gave  me  a rose. 

“ Sweets  for  the  sweet,”  he  said,  with  the 
most  delightful  accent ; and  just  then  the  bell 
called  us  in  to  breakfast  together. 

“A  bosom-friend,”  said  Mellicent,  remark- 
ing the  flower  which  I had  fastened  in  with  my 
pin ; and  so,  as  she  said  it,  I mean  to  keep  it, 
and  have  pressed  it  into  the  “ Romaunt  of  the 
Rose.”  The  color  cooled,  but  no  rose  quite 
loses  its  perfume. 

When  we  are  out  upon  our  drives  I often  ob- 
serve the  laborers  and  foot-passengers  turn  to 
gaze  after  this  Escoriaza,  as  he  flies  by  like  a 
beautiful  thought,  and  I sometimes  wonder  if 
they  take  him  for  an  Enchanted  Knight  hasten- 
ing to  his  tryst  before  the  dusk  falls.  Positive- 
ly he  is  so  handsome  that  I am  almost  suspi- 
cious of  some  lurking  deformity — like  the  Faun’s 
ears. 

There  is  a step  on  the  stair — he  must  have 
returned — and  a note  slipped  under  my  door. 
Shall  I re Jl  it  to  you  ? 

“Escoriaza  and  the  moonlight  are  alone  on  the  ve- 
randa. Where  is  Lyra  1" 

Of  course  I sha’n’t  go  down  to  him,  as  he 
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wishes ; it  is  in  Spanish,  yon  know,  and  I can 
“make-believe”  that  I am  not  a scholar — 
wouldn’t  yon  ? It’s  very  charming  down  there 
with  Escoriaza  and  the  moonlight,  indeed  with- 
out the  moonlight ; one  star  is  enough  for  his 
firmament,  he  often  says,  enough  to  light  him  to 
heaven — would  you  stay?  Here,  I’ll  toss  up. 
No,  111  draw  with  closed  eyes  from  this  basket 
of  flowers.  White  rose,  stay ; red  rose,  go. 

It  is  a red  rose  ! 

How  provoking ! It  is  the.  red  rose’s  fault. 
You  can  bear  witness  that  I would  have  staid 
otherwise. 

Good-night,  I go  to  shine  on  other  scenes. 

Lyra. 


I am  so  glad,  dear,  that  you  like  to  know 
about  the  people  her^  because  I like  tp  talk 
of  them.  I wish  you  could  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  drop  in  upon  us  one  of  these  fine  days. 

Oh,  we  had  such  a ghostly  time  the  other 
night.  You  must  know  that  it  had  rained  all 
day,  and  neither  the  lakes  nor  the  woods  were 
to  be  considered ; so,  as  last  refuge  of  weary 
souls,  we  had  lights  brought  in  early  and 
beguiled  the  hours  with  ombre,  piquet,  and 
whist,  though  7,  for  one,  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  trio  in  view  of— well,  no  matter.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  near  twelve,  and  the 
storm  had  tired  itself  out  and  Escoriaza  had 
just  dealt  me  three  honors,  when  in  rushed 
Mellicent  in  magnificent  deshabille,  her  eyes 
half  out  of  her  head,  her  hair  let  down  in  a 
cloud  about  her,  and  a face  like  marble. 

“ Oh,  girls,  oh,  Sidney ! A ghost ! a ghost ! 
and  she  dropped  into  somebody’s  arms — not 
Escoriaza’s — and  set  all  our  teeth  chattering. 

44  Where  ?”  cried  one. 

44  Who?”  shrieked  another. 

44  What  for  ?”  gasped  Lu. 

44  What  did  it  look  like?”  asked  Escoriaza, 
with  analytic  coolness,  turning  his  cards  face 
downward  upon  the  table. 

44 1 didn’t  stay  to  see,  of  course,”  replied 
Mellicent,  indignantly;  “but  I heard  it  step- 
ping, stepping  over  my  head  till  my  blood  ran 
cold,  and  all  I could  do  was  to  tear  out  of  the 
room  without  looking  behind  me.  I’m  certain 
that  I should  meet  It  on  the  stairs  if  I were  to 
go  up.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Sidney,  44 a rat  i’  the 
arras.” 

44  A rat ! Don’t  you  suppose  that  I know  a 
rat  from  a ghost  ? I won’t  sleep  in  that  horrid 
room  again ; I’ll  stay  here  on  the  sofa  and  gtf 
home  to-morrow.  If  you  could  have  heard  It/ 
Such  a grave-yard  trehd!” 

“Come,”  said  Escoriaza,  44 we  will  investi- 
gate.” 

So  up  we  went,  single  file,  Lu  armed  with  an 
umbrella,  I with  Escoriaza’s  dagger,  Sidney  car- 
rying the  candle,  and  Mellicent  quaking  in  the 
rear.  It  was  the  most  comical  sight ; we  bore 
such  a striking  resemblance  to  the  picture  in 
our  old  Fairy-book  of  the  fellow  with  the  golden 
goose — all  hanging  upon  each  other’s  skirts; 


but  when  we  reached  Mellicent's  ropm  I held 
my  breath,  what  there  was  left  of  it,  for  sure 
enough  the  phantom  footsteps  were  doipg  pen- 
ance overhead  in  a way  to  make  one’s  heart 
stand  still. 

44  Murder !”  cried  Sidney,  snuffing  the  candle. 

44 Yes,”  said  Lu,  under  her  breath,  “Mrs. 

Leo  says  that  her  grandfather  hung  himself 
there.” 

44  We  will  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  then,” 
said  Escoriaza. 

So  up  we  went  again,  bruising  our  amiable 
heads,  tripping  on  each  other’s  heels,  and  mark- 
ing, above  all,  the  weary  step  growing  nearer — 
feeling  a cold  wind  from  a broken  skylight, 
guessing  at  a star  far  up  in  the  black  immensi- 
ty till  the  garret  was  fairly  stormed,  and  the 
ghost — mercy!  Sidney  had  snuffed  out  the 
candle  and  the  step  was  at  every  body’s  elbow ! 

Lu  gave  such  a shriek  that  I just  rushed  for- 
ward and  clapped  my  hand  over  her  rebellious 
mouth. 

“Mum’s  the  word,”  said  I ; but  dear  me,  it 
wasn’t  Lu’s  mouth  at  all — Lu  hasn’t  a mus- 
tache, you  know ; and  he  just  kissed  it  quick 
before  I could  snatch  it  away. 

| 1 can  assure  you  that  it  was  chilly  enough  up 

there  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  clocks  tolling 
twelve,  while  the  match  Escoriaza  held  burned 
blue.  There  were  all  manner  of  shadows  agog ; 
there  was  an  old  churn  wearing  an  antique  bon- 
net on  its  dasher  as  if  it  were  going  to  market 
with  fresh  butter;  a distaff  which  the  spiders 
had  to  themselves ; a gigantic  stone  ewer,  with 
a yawning  demon-face,  which  would  seem  to 
poison  the  water  intended  to  flow  between  its 
jaws;  and  there  was  the  ghost!  Every  one 
shivered,  of  epurse,  for  every  one  just  escaped 
stepping  into  a pan  which  Mrs.  Leo  had  placed 
near  to  catch  the  drops  which  fell  from  a flaw 
in  the  roof,  in  dismal  procession,  mimicking  the 
tired  tread  of  the  poor  suicide. 

| Thus  having  laid  the  ghost  Mellicent  went 
back  to  her  pillow,  and  the  rest  of  us  to  our 
game. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  Lu,  while  we  talked  it 
over ; 44 1 was  quite  certain  that  I heard  a kiss 
up  there.  Did  any  one  kiss  me?  because  I 
should  like  to  resent  it.” 

44 It  is  my  lead,”  said  Escoriaza. 

“When  you  kissed  me,  kissed  me,  sweet, 

What  quick  music  two  hearts  beat. 

# When  you  missed  me,  missed  me,  love, 

There  was  music  up  above 

he  sang  in  his  own  tongue,  though  I rhyme  it 
for  you. 

44 1 shall  have  to  get  a pony,  as  the  collegians 
call  it,”  said  Lu,  44  if  you  are  going  to  ride  your 
hobby,  Escoriaza.” 

44  Oh,  well,”  said  he, 44 1 can  go  afoot,  though 
I limp,  since — 

4 1 know  a little  hand 
’Tls  the  sweetest  in  the  land, 

And  I feel  its  pressure  bland 
While  I sing.'” 

uDo  you?”  said  I.  “The  game  is  ours.” 
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“ Whist  with  a caution,”  quoth  Sidney,  who 
was  in  a fog. 

Deai:  Sylvia,  if  I tire  you  with  my  rehears- 
als say  so ; don’t  let  me  amuse  myself  at  your 
expense.  Lyra. 

You  say  that  Escoriaza  interests  you,  he  as- 
suredly does  the  rest  of  us ; even  Earlsworthy, 
the  sedate,  unimaginative  Earlsworthy,  comes 
home  after  a little  absence  with  an  anxious 
face,  and  Sidney  is  bo  afraid  that  Escoriaza 
will  make  love  to  Lu,  though  there  isn’t  the 
smallest  danger  of  it,  that  he  doesn’t  give  him- 
self time  to  sleep.  As  for  myself,  whenever  he 
requests  to  ride  or  walk  with  me,  I feel  it  were 
wise  to  refuse,  lyit  consent,  nevertheless. 

Last  week  we  went  up  the  Treacherous  Pass. 
Mrs.  Leo  was  greatly  against  it,  never  expect- 
ed to  see  us  again,  and  told  all  manner  of  gob- 
lin stories  about  it,  which  might  very  well  be 
true,  seeing  that  it  was  a perfect  labyrinth  of 
deceit,  so  darkened  with  overhanging  precipice 
and  tangled  growth,  so  noisy  with  the  capriccio 
of  neighboring  torrents,  so  fragrant  with  the 
breath  of  trailing  plants  which  detained  one  at 
every  step  that  it  fairly  became  a point  of  dis- 
pute whether,  “I  be  I,  as  I do  fiope  I be,”  or 
some  Changeling,  spirited  away  by  gnomes  of 
the  mountain. 

Just  where  we  sat  down  to  lunch  a little 
thread  of  pure  water  bubbled  over  a rock,  and 
tumbled  headlong  downward  to  catch  up  with 
the  advance  corps  that  danced  beneath  a rain- 
bow a hundred  feet  below. 

“White  hermitage,”  said  Escoriaza,  filling 
his  silver  drinking-horn.  “Who  knows  if  it 
is  not  the  fountain  of  youth  which  my  revered 
ancestor  thirsted  for?  Drink,  Sefiorita,”  said 
he,  offering  it  to  me ; “unless  you  Bhare  it  per- 
petual youth  were  insupportable.” 

It  was  the  strangest  thing  how  we  became 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party  afterward. 
I think  it  must  have  been  that,  following  the 
trail  of  a splendid  soarlet  creeper,  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  alone  in  the  wildest  and  most 
rugged  solitude.  > 

44 Oh,  we  are  lost,  Mr.  Escoriaza!”  I cried. 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  he,  coolly  lifting  a bough 
for  me  to  pass.  “What  then?” 

“What  then?  Do  you  fancy  this  lonely 
height  at  midnight  ?” 

“I  fancy  any  spot  where  the  Sefiorita  is,”  he 
answered,  bending  low  over  my  hand. 

•W  ell,  do  you  know,  the  sun  went  down  and 
left  us  there,  and  the  great  white  stars  leaned 
down  to  look  into  the  gorge,  and  by-and-by  the 
moon  rose  over  the  jagged  points  of  rock,  and 
touched  the  rills  of  leaping  water  into  chains 
of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  and  made  awful  lights 
and  shades  at  each  step,  and  interpenetrated 
every  seam  and  fissure  with  itp  frosty  phanta- 
sies. 

I told  Lu  afterward  that  it  was  worth  being 
lost  to  see  such  an  effect  of  moonlight. 

“Iam  afraid  it  was  an  effect  of  Escoriaza,” 
said  she. 


However,  we  returned  safely  at  last,  the  clock 
holding  up  its  two  hands  at  One  in  a holy  horror, 
and  half  the  neighborhood  out  seeking  us. 

“Your  time-piece  is  fast,  is  it  not?”  asked 
Escoriaza. 

“Dear  no,”  said  Mrs.  Leo ; “it’s  only  lovers 
who  doubt  it.” 

“Truly.  Do  I not  belong  to  that  happy 
company  ?”  he  whispered,  unfastening  the  cloak 
he  had  lent  me  up  there. 

44  Who  should  know  ?”  I replied. 

“Who  should  know?  She  whom  I love. 
Who  else  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  her,”  I fhmg  back  at  him,  for 
Lu  was  calling. 

“But  you  will  see  her  before  dreaming,” 
kissing  his  hand  after  me. 

Dear  Sylvia,  I am  a trifle  sleepy.  Shall  I 
dream  of  you  to-night  ? Waking  or  dreaming 
I am,  if  no  one  else’s,  your  Lyra. 

Dear  Sylvia,  if  you  had  been  at  our  bal  masque 
last  evening  you  would  have  met  Cinderella.  I 
looked  high  and  low  for  the  Prince  till  near 
midnight,  when  a frightful  gray  bat,  which  had 
been  flapping  about  in  a very  distracted  man- 
ner, suddenly  emerged  the  Pink  of  Princes,  in 
velvet  doublet  and  diamonds,  and  had  just  led 
Cinderella  to  the  dance  when  the  clocks  chimed 
twelve,  and  behold ! there  was  only  a little  beg- 
gar girl  courtesying  to  the  stately  lover.  You 
would  have  heard  a Troubadour  touch  his  gui- 
tar, and  would  have  caught  a Tartar  making 
love  to  Lu  in  the  dress  of  the  Conladini . To 
be  sure  there  was  a skeleton  at  the  feast  mak- 
ing merry,  and  Fagin  44  making  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs,” while  a ghost  hovered  about  every 
where,  as  unavoidable  as  the  atmosphere,  im- 
portuning one  to  dance — who  cared  to  skip 
^ith  a ghost  ? — to  take  an  ice — one  was  already 
frozen — to  do  any  thing,  in  short,  that  was  un- 
becoming. Non6  of  us  could  settle  upon  his 
identity,  till,  just  as  we  scattered,  I said : 

44  Adieu,  Sir  Ghost,  and  happy  dreams  !” 

“Happy,  if  I dream  of  you,”  he  returned; 
and  I knew  it  could  be  no  other  than  Escoriaza. 

Do  you  know,  Escoriaza  has  made  me  an 
JEolian  harp,  and  fitted  it  into  my  window,  and 
wake  when  I will  the  room  is  full  of  a low,  de- 
licious melody  which  lulls  me  off  again,  except 
when  the  wind  is  high  and  wild ; then  it  seems 
to  sing  of  shipwreck  and  sorrow,  of  breakers 
crashing  upon  lonesome  beaches,  of  great  waves 
heaped  over  pulseless  hearts,  of  bones  bleach- 
ing in  ocean  hollows,  of  shifting  sand-bars  and 
treacherous  night-tides  sapping  weak  sea-walls 
and  rearing  a swift  destruction  before  house 
and  hamlet,  till  the  waters  seem  seething  in  at 
my  window,  and  I rise  in  haste  and  fear  to 
shut  them  out. 

“When  I am  dead,”  Escoriaza  says,  44 my 
spirit  will  speak  to  you  sometimes  through  this 
harp— the  music  of  the  spheres.” 

44  If  your  spirit  should  but  touch  these  strings 
they  would  break,”  I answer, 44  and  there  would 
be  no  more  music”— -for  me , I could  have  added. 
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How  tiresome  I must  be  to  you  harping  al- 
ways upon  one  string — nay,  two ! What  ques- 
tions you  propose,  Sylvia  dear!  If  Escoriaza 
is  in  love  with  me  he  has  not  said  so,  and  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  otherwise.  In  the  mean 
while  I am  your  Lyra. 


I have  only  a minute,  dear  Sylvia,  in  which 
to  reply  to  your  question — Escoriaza  is  waiting 
for  me— only  a minute,  when  I might  write 
volumes.  To  be  brief,  he  came  yesterday  and 
said, 

“ I am  going  to  be  married.” 

Can  I tell  you  what  a pain  transfixed  me, 
turned  me  blind  and  giddy  for  one  dreadful 
instant  ? Then  I answered,  coldly  enough : 

“ Let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you ;”  for 
after  all,  if  he  were  going  to  marry,  was  it  not 
his  pleasure  ? 

44  Not  so  fast,”  he  replied;  “you  interrupted 
me.  I am  going  to  be  married — if  you  will 
many  me.” 

So  the  programme  is  arranged. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  life  is  like  that 
mountain  range  of  which  Humboldt  makes 
mention — one  extremity  touching  the  frigid 
zone,  while  the  other  is  swathed  in  tropic  sweet- 
ness? 

The  weather  would  do  credit  to  the  suburbs 
of  Paradise,  and  we  are  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
lakes,  if  it  keeps  its  promise,  but  Mrs.  Leo  pre- 
dicts the  equinoctial  directly. 

Am  I somewhat  less  yours  since  I am  some- 
thing more  his  Lyra  ? 


Yesterday  there  were  two  in  the  world  whom 
I loved  and  trusted.  Escoriaza  and  you.  But 
that  is  all  past ; a part  of  it  at  least.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  you  have  done?  You  have 
read  my  heart  without  remorse  and  broken  it 
with  treachery! 

If  you  had  only  spoken  earlier,  if  you  had  so 
much  as  hinted  that  you  knew  and  loved  him ; 
that  he  was  yours,  only  separated  from  you  by 
a hasty  word,  a mistake,  a blind  obstinacy,  a 
lover’s  quarrel,  I could,  perhaps,  have  sent  him 
back  to  you,  heart  free. 

To-day  I send  him  away ; but  too  late,  alas ! 
for  me. 

You  wished  to  know,  maybe,  how  far  he 
would  wander  from  you,  what  power  lay  in  si- 
lence, how  long  existence  would  be  a boon  with- 
out him.  I wish  you  had  not  tried  the  dull  ex- 
periment— the  reaction  is  mine.  I should  have 
hated  myself,  had  I thought  this  thing  of  you — 
that  you,  you  whom  I loved,  could  so  use  and 
defraud  me. 

Well,  I have  given  you  wounds  too;  shall  I 
grieve  that  you  return  this  deadly  thrust? 
Thinking  that  not  alone  do  you  bereave  me  of 
a lover,  but  of  yourself,  a friend,  a kinswoman, 
what  I most  relied  upon ! 

The  gods  sell  all  things  at  a fair  price,  it  is 
said;  but  surely  this  summer’s  sunshine  has 
cost  me  dear. 

So  my  letter  must  have  crossed  yours  on  the  j 
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road.  Had  you  read  that  first,  I wonder  would 
you  have  written  this  which  I found  in  Eseoria- 
za’s  hands  an  hour  ago  ? He  meant  to  be  he- 
roic for  my  sake,  but  I surprised  him — I would 
not  suffer  it.  I saw  that  in  his  face  which  his 
act  would  deny.  He  loves  you  best,  since  for 
me  he  would  sacrifice  you  and  himself  together. 
It  was  vain  to  contend  with  Fate. 

“Your  time  is  short,”  I said,  “if  you  linger 
beyond  the  day  she  has  fixed  to  receive  you. 
She  refuses  to  sec  your  face.  Go  quickly.  You 
belong  to  her.  Good-by ! I have  done  with- 
out you  for  twenty  years — I can  hardly  miss  you 
now . The  fancy  of  a summer  dies  easily — good- 
by!” 

And  even  at  this  moment  the  ring  of  his 
horse’s  hoofs  sounds  woefully  in  my  ears. 

Can  I forgive  you  ? 

My  God!  I forgot;  the  storm  has  swept 
away  the  bridge.  Will  he  try  the  Dangerous 
Ford  ? Have  I sent  him  to  meet  Death  instead 
of  you  ? Have  you  summoned  him  thus  ? 

Dear  Miss  Sylvia,— It  is  a painful  duty 
that  is  imposed  upon  me  by  the  sudden  aberra- 
tion of  mind  of  your  cousin  Lyra. 

Sefior  Escoriaza  left  here  yesterday  by  your 
commands ; he  intended  to  cross  the  river  on 
horseback  and  take  the  stage  beyond ; but  the 
late  violent  storm  had  carried  away  the  bridge, 
and  in  his  haste  he  attempted  the  “ Dangerous 
Ford.”  The  stream  >vas  swollen,  the  current 
strong  and  wild,  the  horse  unmanageable  and 
no  help  near.  Your  unfortunate  cousin  saw  it 
all — the  plunge,  the  rear,  the  struggling,  the 
fatal  victory  of  the  hungry  tide,  which  threw 
him  at  her  feet,  bruised  and  buffeted,  dead  and 
drowned.  Since  which  event  her  reason  is 
shaken  sorely,  and  she  laughs  and  talks  wildly, 
while  he  lies  bland  and  beautiful  before  her; 
wonders  when  ho  will  return,  and  hastens  to 
meet  him  hourly. 

I will  send  my  brother  to  bring  you ; and  I am, 
yours  obediently,  John  Earlswobthy. 


Dear  Sylvia,  last  night  the  wind  was  high — 
so  high,  it  shivered  my  A£olian  harp  with  a gust. 

I could  cry,  only  Escoriaza  will  make  me  another 
when  he  comes  across  the  river,  and  will  breathe 
upon  it  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

I am  his  Lyra . 

And  here  the  old  letters  ended.  I Jxmnd 
them  again  with  the  black  ribbon  which  so 
well  became  them,  and  consulted  with  Uncle 
Ben. 

“Sylvia,  Sylvia,”  he  mused,  “old  Miss  As- 
tor’s  name  was  Sylvia  true  as  mine’s  Ben.  The 
desk  must  have  been  hers.  Who  would  have 
thought  of  her  playing  such  a game  though  ? 

Don’t  you  remember  there  was  only  one  mourn- 
er at  the  funeral — a queer  little  lady,  her  cousin 
and  heir,  the  servants  said,  whom  she  had  not 
met  for  forty  years  ? She  was  under  the  care 
of  a Doctor  somebody.” 

“Yes,”  said  I#  “that  must  have  been  Lyra. 
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I recollect  that  6he  seemed  expecting  some  one, 
and  often  repeated, 4 Why  doesn’t  he  come  ?*  I 
supposed  some  other  relative  had  agreed  to 
come,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  had  lost 
the  train  and  would  take  the  next.  4 Yes,’  said 
she,  ‘every  thing’s  lost;  I am  a lost  star,*  and 
she  nodded  and  looked  out  again  across  the 
happy  fields  and  the  purple  hills,  into  the  wide, 
blue  heavens.  To  think  that  we  had  a romance 
next  door  but  one!” 

But  poor  Miss  Astor!  Who  guessed  that 
her  stubborn  heart  had  been  forty  years  in 
breaking,  while  Lyra’s  was  shivered  in  an  hour? 


JANE  MORRISON.  \ 

IT  was  summer,  and  sunset : a bank  of  orange 
clouds,  slowly  sinking,  as  with  their  own 
heaviness,  illumined  the  tops  of  the  hills  that 
hem  in  the  most  thriving  and  populous  of  the 
cities  that  stand  on  the  shores  of  die  “River  of 
Beauty.  ” 

Carts  were  rattling  homeward,  shops  closing, 
men  with  plaster  of  lime  and  clay  on  their 
hands,  and  in  their  hair,  and  with  bundles  of 
lath  and  sticks  of  pine  wood  on  their  shoulders 
hurrying  along,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  smok- 
ing supper,  the  patient  wife,  and  the  children, 
glad  in  spite  of  their  rags,  that  waited  for  them. 
At  the  doors  of  the  great  soap  and  candle  fac- 
tories smartish  fellows,  with  scented  hair,  heavy 
gold  fob  chains,  and  curiously-striped  trowsers, 
were  lounging  to  watch  and  comment  upon  the 
pretty  milliners  and  sewing-girls  as  they  passed 
along  with  the  new  bonnet,  or  the  roll  of  shirts 
in  their  hands,  computing  in  their  minds  the 
week’s  earnings,  and  balancing  the  scanty 
amount  against  the  pair  of  new  shoes  and  the 
few  yards  of  muslin  that  must  be  bought,  with 
a sigh  that  so  little  was  left  for  the  gloves  and 
the  ribbons. 

Along  the  dusty  roads  that  wind  round  about 
and  through  and  among  the  hills  great  teams 
were  moving  slowly,  some  toward,  others  from 
the  city,  and  all  loaded  full  to  their  white  cov- 
ers with  oats,  grain,  and  potatoes,  or  with  farm- 
ing implements,  dry  goods,  and  groceries,  as 
they  chanced  to  be  bound. 

Some  of  the  returning  wagons  were  laden 
with  the  stores  of  country  merchants,  bound  for 
parts  inaccessible  by  canal-boat  or  rail-car,  and 
included  every  thing  from  a fanning-mill  to  a 
thimble,  all  bought  at  bargains,  and  to  be  sold 
at  a great  reduction.  There  were  brooms, 
churns,  and  cheeses — scythes,  milk-crocks,  and 
cradles.  Shawls  so  ingeniously  manufactured 
that  cotton  could  not  be  told  from  cashmere, 
nor  tow  from  silk ; linen  warranted  pure,  that 
could  be  sold  cheaper  than  cotton ; also  a great 
variety  of  silks  of  the  newest  styles  and  patterns, 
imported  expressly  for  the  country  trade,  and 
cheap  as  dirt.  Imitation  laces  and  embroideries 
that  can't  possibly  be  distinguished  from  real, 
and  which  all  ladies  actually  prefer ; milliners’ 
goods,  bought  below  cost,  and  to  be  sold  at  a 
still  lower  rate.  And  so  forth. 


One  of  these  great  teams,  city-bound,  stopped 
before  one  of  the  rickety  old  houses  of  the  sub- 
urb, and  the  teamster  got  down  from  his  saddle 
to  water  his  horses  at  the  trough  which  stood 
by  the  doorside  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
travelers.  The  horses  shook  themselves  in  their 
harness  as  they  rested  thuB,  and  the  two  lead- 
ers, wearing  bells  on  their  collars,  made  a merry 
jangle  as  they  did  so  that  brought  to  the  win- 
dows above  a dozen  faces,  among  the  rest  the 
pretty  but  sad  face  of  a young  girl,  who  held 
her  sewing  in  her  hand  as  she  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  Almost  at  the  first  glance 
the  color  rose  to  her  pale  cheek,  and  then  drop- 
ping her  eyes  she  stitched  faster  than  ever. 

The  teamster  happened  to  look  up  just  as  she 
looked  down,  and  his  bold,  brown  eyes  seemed 
> to  settle  on  her  pale  face  like  a couple  of  bees 
on  a lily,  and  to  stay  there  in  his  own  despite, 
for  by  the  blush  in  his  sunburnt  cheek  it  was 
; evident  that  his  look  was  not  intentionally  inso- 
lent. 

When  he  had  watered  liis  horses — there  were 
six  of  them,  stout  and  sturdy  as  they  could  be 
— he  patted  their  necks  and  adjusted  their  bear- 
skin collars,  giving  to  each  a word  of  praise  or 
a pet  name. 

Two  were  grays,  two  were  bays,  two  were 
black,  all  had  their  manes  plaited  like  a wo- 
man’s hair,  and  their  tails  knotted  and  tied  up 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud. 

When  every  thing  was  adjusted  the  young 
teamster  still  waited,  perhaps  that  his  horses 
might  re6t,  crossing  his  arms  and  leaning  against 
the  pump  in  an  attitude  by  no  means  unbecom- 
ing, though  doubtless  the  result  of  accident. 

His  trowsers  and  jacket  were  of  home-spun  blue, 
he  wore  no  coat,  and  his  shirt  was  of  bright  red 
flannel.  His  straw-hat  would  not  hold  half  the 
nut-brown  curls  that  ornamented  his  head,  so 
they  tumbled  out  of  it  every  way,  some  upon 
his  peck,  some  about  his  forehead  and  eyes,  a 
great  rippling,  tangled  mass. 

He  was  stout  and  sturdy,  built  for  work,  like 
his  horses,  but  had  about  him  withal  an  air  of 
pride  and  independence  that  quite  charmed  the 
young  girl,  who  was  herself  painfully  timid  and 
bashful. 

If  you  were  to  speak  to  him  ho  would  tell 
you  that  he  lives  in  the  most  productive  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  best  wooded,  the  best  wa- 
tered ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  healthiest  in  the 
world.  No  fever  and  ague  within  fifty  miles 
.of  him ! — that  he  owns  his  team  and  a little  farm 
of  three  hundred  acres — has  a snug  house  and 
barn,  together  with  grape-vines  and  orchards 
coming  on,  and  that  he  would  not  live  in  Cin- 
cinnati if  you  would  give  him  the  half  of  it ! 

If  he  should  grow  a little  confidential,  as  he 
would  with  half  an  hour’s  talk,  he  would  tell 
you  that  he  has  every  thing  ho  w'ants,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  a wife.  That  if  he  gets  a good  price 
for  his  oats,  as  he  means  to,  he  intends  to  buy 
himself  a gold  watch  and  a Sunday  suit,  and  to 
carry  home  to  his  widowed  mother  as  good  a 
black  silk  dress  os  any  body  wears.  He  in 
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tends  to  go  down  to  the  river  and  have  a look 
at  the  steamboats,  go  to  the  museum,  possibly 
to  the  theatre,  and  do  some  other  things,  may- 
be, for  his  own  private  pleasure.  His  name,  as 
you  would  learn,  supposing  such  conversation 
really  took  place,  is  Nathan  Lambert,  and  . I 
think  this  is  all  you  need  know  of  him  just 
now. 

“ What  are  you  looking  at,  Janey,  that  turns 
your  cheeks  so  red  ?”  was  the  question  that  star- 
tled the  young  girl  at  the  window,  and  caused 
her  cheek  to  turn  twice  as  red  as  before.  And 
while  we  wait  for  her  answer  let  us  take  a look 
at  the  person  who  asked  the  question,  and  a 
glance,  also,  at  things  in  general.  The  room, 
originally  small  enough,  had  had  a considerable 
slice  taken  off  one  side  by  a board  partition, 
so  that  it  was  left  with  length  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  width,  looking,  in  fact,  more  like 
an  entry  than  a room.  The  furnishing  was 
scant  enough ; a small  cast-iron  stove  set  in  a 
brick  fire-place  (all  cold  and  inhospitable  just 
now),  two  or  three  chairs,  a table  strewn  with 
sewing-work,  scissors,  needle-book,  press-board, 
and  such  like,  a settee  cushioned#  with  faded 
calico,  and  an  old  mahogany  bureau  set  upon 
high  legs,  and  with  one  big  drawer  projecting 
out  considerably  beyond  the  others,  comprised 
about  the  whole  of  it. 

There  were  two  windows  fronting  the  street, 
and  these  were  curtained  with  wall-paper,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  grown  in  earthen  pots. 
The  work-table  was  placed  beside  one  of  the 
windows,  and  also  a wooden  rocking-chair  with 
a low,  split  bottom ; and  it  was  from  this  chair 
the  girl  had  risen  when  she  heard  the  jingle  of 
the  bells,  and  here  she  was  still  standing  when 
the  question  previously  recorded  diverted  her 
attention. 

“What  am  I looking  at?”  she  replied,  the 
color  coming*  and  going  in  her  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  dropping  upon  her  work.  “ I was  looking 
at  some  horses;  let  me  see,  there  are  six  of 
them.  You  never  saw  such  strong,  stout-look- 
ing creatures ; come  and  see  for  yourself,  Will.” 

The  young  man,  who  was  lounging  on  the 
settee  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth  and  the  even- 
ing newspaper  in  his  hand,  got  up  with  a yawn 
and  came  lazily  forward. 

“Much  you  know  about  horses,  to  be  sure!” 
he  said,  tapping  her  cheek  with  Angers  a good 
deal  fairer  than  hers.  And  then  he  said, 
with  sudden  energy:  “That’s  a splendid  dog, 
though,  by  Jove  I I wonder  if  the  fellow  would 
sell  him  ?”  And  he  was  out  of  the  house  and 
talking  to  the  teamster  in  an  instant. 

The  young  girl  addressed  as  Janey  now  no- 
ticed that  a great  brindle  dog,  as  large  almost 
as  a yearling  calf,  was  lying  under  the  wagon, 
his  eyes  glittering  like  fire,  and  his  wide  mouth 
as  black  as  tar. 

“Take  care!”  says  the  teamster;  “take 
care.  Sir !”  as  the  young  fellow  began  pulling  at 
the  strap  about  the  dog’B  neck. 

“Take  care!  What  shall  I take  care  for?” 

“ You’ll  And  out  in  a minute ; let  go  of  him ; 


he  ain’t  used  to  be  handled  that  way  by  stran- 
gers!” 

The  dog  had  by  this  time  risen  on  his  fore- 
legs, and  was  growling  like  a lion. 

“ Curse  him !”  cries  the  young  man ; and  he 
gave  the  dog  a kick  with  his  rough  boot. 

The  enraged  creature  leaped  upon  him  now, 
and  in  another  moment  would  have  had  him  on 
the  ground.  “I  told  you  to  be  careful!”  says 
the  teamster ; “ down,  Grisly,  down !”  but  Gris- 
ly was  in  earnest,  and  would  not  let  go. 

The  sash  flew  up  by  this  time,  and  the  young 
girl,  with  her  head  and  shoulders  clear  outside, 
entreated:  “Don’t  let  the  dog  bite  him — oh, 
good  Sir,  don’t,  I pray  I ” Her  manner — for  she 
was  wringing  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  were  wide 
with  terror — entreated  more  pathetically  than 
her  words. 

“Not  if  he  is  any  thing  to  you!”  answered 
the  teamster,  glancing  toward  her.  Then  he 
seized  the  dog  by  the  brass  collar  about  his  neck 
and  pulled  him  off,  but  he  took  half  the  young 
fellow’s  coat-sleeve  in  his  mouth. 

“ Are  you  hurt  ?”  says  the  teamster,  speaking 
as  one  speaks  when  sympathy  does  not  go  with 
the  words. 

“ No,  damn  you,  and  your  dog  too !”  says  the 
young  man ; and  then  he  slips  a pistol  from  his 
side-pocket,  and,  with  an  oath,  threatens  to  shoot 
the  dog. 

“You  had  better  not!”  says  the  teamster, 
flourishing  his  lash-whip,  and  coming  nearer  by 
a step. 

At  this  the  young  man  lifted  his  arm,  with 
the  tatters  hanging  from  it,  and  cocked  the  pis- 
tol 

A scream  from  the  window  now,  and  then 
another,  with  twenty  incoherent  exclamations. 

“If  you  are  not  hurt  you  deserve  to  be!” 
says  the  teamster,  cracking  his  whip,  and  whis- 
tling to  his  dog. 

By  this  time  a crowd  had  gathered,  made  up 
of  the  motley  crew  that  always  hang  about  the 
suburbs  of  large  cities — men,  boys,  girls,  and 
women — some  of  the  last  named  with  babies  in 
their  arms. 

“Go  it,  Will  Morrison!  go  it!”  cried  half 
a dozen  voices.  “ I’m  on  your  side  1 I’ll  see ’t 
you  have  fair  play ! Shoot  the  dog  through  the 
head,  and  then  shoot  his  master!  You  ain’t 
a-comin’  here,  you  backwoods  hoosier  you,  to 
set  your  great  dog  onto  us  to  tear  us  to  pieces, 
I can  tell  you  I so  look  out!” 

“ He  hain’t  sot  his  dog  onto  nobody — he  was 
a-behavin’  like  a gentleman  till  Will  Morrison 
attacked  himl  I can  Bwear  to  that;  and  I’ll 
stand  up  for  him,  too!”  cried  as  many  voices 
on  the  other  side. 

“ Grisly”  had  renewed  his  growls ; and  what 
with  the  disputations  of  the  by-standers,  the 
crying  of  the  frightened  children,  the  profanity 
of  the  young  man  called  Morrison,  the  whip,  the 
pistol,  and  all  together,  the  scene  was  becoming 
one  of  wild  and  painful  excitement ; when  all 
at  once  the  young  girl  who  had  been  making 
her  entreaties  from  the  window  pushed  through 
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the  crowd,  and  taking  the  young  man  by  the 
hand,  besought  him  to  cpme  peaceably  into  the 
house  with  her. 

“ Go  back,  you  little  fool !”  he  cried,  twisting 
himself  out  of  her  gragp,  and  pushing  her  rough- 
ly from  him. 

“ Don’t  touch  that  woman  that  way  again,  if 
you  know  what’s  good  for  yourself]  ” says  the 
teamster,  doubling  the  lash  back  against  the 
stock  of  his  whip,  and  eying  the  young  man 
askance,  as  he  leaned  against  the  shoulder  of 
his  leader. 

44  What  is  it  your  business  ? She’s  nothing  to 
you ! So  shut  up  your  mouth,  or  I’ll  shut  it  for 
you  in  a way  that  you  won’t  like,  you  old  hoo- 
sier-pate !” 

44  She  is  something  to  me,  Sir — she’s  a wo- 
man ! and  for.  that  she  ought  to  be  something 
to  every  man.  At  any  rate,  I won’t  stand  by  and 
see  you  put  your  hand  upon  her  as  you  did  just 
now,  let  come  what  will  come !” 

“Bravo!  bravo!  hurrah  for  you!”  shouted 
a dozen  of  the  crowd,  taking  the  stranger’s  part ; 
and  this  so  irritated  the  young  scape-grace  that 
he  again  lifted  the  pistol,  and  made  as  if  he 
were  about  to  snap  it. 

4<  Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake,  go  away ! ” cried  the 
girl,  clinging  to  the  teamster’s  arm  and  endeav- 
oring to  keep  him  back;  for  he  was  striding 
toward  the  young  man  as  fast  as  he  could  stride. 

He  put  her  softly  behind  him  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  seized  the  pistol  and 
sent  it  whirling  over  the  heads  of  the  throng, 
and  away  out  of  sight.  Then  taking  off  his 
hat,  as  in  reverence,  he  said  : 44 1 will  go  now ; 
but  I have  not  been  to  blame  in  this,  first  or 
last.”  And  placing  a hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  his  leaders,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle ; the  bells  began  to  tinkle,  “ Old  Gris- 
ly,” with  one  surly  backward  look,  took  his  place 
beneath  the  wagon,  and  the  young  man  called 
Will  Morrison,  pushing  the  girl  roughly  out  of 
his  way,  climbed  the  rickety  old  stairs  that  hung 
like  a fungus  against  the  outside  of  the  house, 
and  kicking  open  the  door,  disappeared,  mut- 
tering a curse  between  his  teeth. 

The  girl  followed  him  directly — her  footstep 
slow  and  heavy,  and  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

The  crowd  lingered  a little  while  to  talk  over 
the  affair — to  praise  and  to  blame,  to  wonder 
and  to  prophesy  that  the  lost  of  it  had  not  come 
yet,  and  that  whoever  saw  the  teamster  stop  at 
that  trough  to  water  his  horses  another  time 
would  see  a fight. 

The  bets  were  made  as  to  who  would  beat 
when  the  fight  should  come  off,  and  the  man  who 
kept  the  grocery'  in  the  basement  of  the  tumble- 
down  house  against  which  the  fungus  of  a stair 
was  hung  was  appointed  watchman  to  signal  the 
approach  of  the  teamster ; and  the  crowd  finally 
separated  in  a state  of  high  exhilaration — the 
men  swearing,  the  women  gossiping,  the  babies 
crying,  and  the  dogs  barking  and  snarling.  So 
the  pump  was  left  alone  but  for  one  poor  fel- 
low who  found  himself  unable  to  let  go  the 
handle. 


The  teamster,  as  he  rode  away,  swaying  from 
side  to  side  of  his  leader,  heard  not  the  tinkling 
music  of  the  bells,  and  thought  not  at  all  about 
the  price  his  oats  would  fetch ; he  heard  only 
the  voice  of  the  young  woman  entreating  him, 
and  thought  chiefly  of  the  relation  in  which  she 
stood  to  the  young  man.  Was  she  his  wife? 
— was  she  his  sister  ? In  vain  he  tried  to  dis- 
miss her  from  his  mind.  “What  is  she  to 
me?”  he  would  say;  “I  shall  never  see  her 
again!”  And  then  he  would  set  straight  to 
dreaming  out  the  most  improbable  chances — 
how  he  might  by  some  strange  combination  of 
circumstances  rescue  her  from  danger  or  from 
death — how  she  might  come  to  love  him,  and 
he  her,  and  how  the  end  of  it  might  be  mar- 
riage! So  quickly  do  the  fancies  of  a young 
heart  take  the  shape  of  hope  and  love,  and  of 
all  things  bright  and  beautiful — more  especial- 
ly if  the  heart  be  innocent  as  well  as  young. 

It  would  be  three  days  till  his  return.  Would 
that  face  be  at  the  window  ? No,  it  was  not 
likely ; and  if  it  were,  why  what  of  that  ? Ho 
w'ould  not  be  privileged  to  make  recognition  by 
a smile  or  a glance.  He  thought  of  half  a doz- 
en pretty  speeches  that  he  might  have  made, 
now  that  it  was  too  late,  and  took  himself  to 
task,  and  rated  himself  soundly  for  a simpleton, 
and  an  ignoramus,  and  a fool. 

And  while  he  rode  away  musing  on  this  wise, 
and  planning  the  plans  impossible  to  execute — 
the  plans  he  might  have  spared  himself— Fate 
had  already  fixed  his  destiny,  and  he  was  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  it  all  the  time.  The  young 
girl  w?as  dreaming  her  dream  too,  and  reproach- 
ing herself  for  behaving  so  coldly  to  the  kind- 
hearted  stranger  w ho  had  stepped  in  and  taken 
her  part.  His  brown  check  seemed  to  her 
handsomer  than  any  fair  one  she  had  ever  seen 
in  all  her  life,  and  his  red  shirt  sleeves  to  be  the 
very  pattern  of  graceful  elegance.  • 

“What  are  you  so  glum  for,  Janey?”  the 
young  man  said  at  last,  dashing  the  newspaper 
aside  (for  he  had  been  lying  on  the  settee  with 
his  face  covered  with  the  paper);  and  raising 
himself  on  one  elbow,  he  looked  at  her  with 
stem  reproachfulness. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  as  I am  glum,  as  you 
call  it,”  the  girl  answered — “I  w'as  thinking, 
that  is  all.”  And  her  cheek  glowed,  for  she 
felt  as  if  her  thoughts  had  been  detected. 

“You  was  thinking  of  that  impudent  back- 
woodsman— that’s  what  you  was  thinking  of. 
You  needn’t  try  to  deceive  me,  Janey  ; I know 
your  sly  way9.  But  come,  put  away  your  old 
sewing-work  and  get  me  my  supper — I must  be 
off!”  And  ho  took  out  a gold  w'atch,  looked 
at  it  a moment,  and  shut  it  again  with  a snap. 

44  It  isn’t  time  yet : I just  heard  the  cathedral 
clock,”  said  the  girl,  quietly;  “ and,  besides, I 
w'ant  to  finish  this  piece  of  w'ork.  I have  prom- 
ised it  this  evening,  and  you  can  carry  it  home 
if  you  will  only  wait  a little  while.”  And 
standing  up  at  the  window  to  make  the  most 
of  the  fading  light,  she  stitched  away  as  if  for 
dear  life. 
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Then  the  young  man  swore  on  oath  it  was 
time  he  was  off,  that  Bhe  knew  very  well ; but 
small  regard  had  she  for  his  comfort  or  interest. 
Well,  he  supposed  he  could  take  a drink  at  the 
grocery  below,  and  manage  to  do  without  sup- 
per, as  she  had  forced  him  to  do  many  a time 
before.  And,  rising,  he  pulled  his  hat  over  His 
eyes,  took  a handsome  carriage  whip  from  the 
mantle-shelf,  and  strode  toward  the  door. 

“ Oh,  Willy,  don’t  be  cross  with  me!”  plead- 
ed the  girl.  “ I must  finish  this  work  to-night, 
indeed  I must — you  just  make  up  the  fire  now, 
that’s  a good  boy ; by  that  time  I shall  have 
finished  this  seam,  and  I can  do  the  rest  while 
you  are  eating  your  supper,  and  then  you  can 
carry  and  leave  the  work  on  your  way  to  the 
boat.  Come  now,  dear  Willy,  you  don’t  know 
how  much  it  will  oblige  me.  Just  think  of  the 
long  walk  you  will  save  me!” 

“Oh,  you’re  very  good  all  at  once;  If  you 
hadn’t  ’er  been  fooling  away  your  time  in  the 
street — all  for  the  sake  of  that  confounded  ras- 
cal of  a teamster — your  work  would  have  been 
done,  and  my  supper  ready  too:  but  little  do 
you  care ; so,  missy,  you  can  get  your  work  home 
without  my  help.”  Then  he  stopped,  with  his 
hand  on  the  latch,  and  told  her  not  to  be  sitting 
up  and  wasting  candles  on  his  account,  for  the 
chances  were  that  he  would  toot  be  home  before 
daylight. 

“Oh,  Will!  dear  Will!  don’t  go  away  so! 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  yet — indeed  there 
is  not!  Just  wait  and  I’ll  make  the  fire  and 
cook  your  supper  all  myself,  and  then  finish  my 
work  and  get  it  home  as  best  I can,  only  don’t 
go  to  the  grocery  and  drink — for  mercy’s  sake 
don’t  do  that.  Will ! If  you  only  knew  how 
you  make  me  suffer  I am  sure  you  would  not, 
you  could  not !” 

And  she  was  holding  his  arm  and  lifting  to- 
ward him  her  tear-wet  face  with  such  gentle, 
sad  beseeching. 

“ Whew ! do  you  think  to  come  it  over  me 
with  such  acting!”  And  he  shook  her  off  his 
arm  as  though  she  had  been  a viper,  hurried 
down  the  rickety  stairs,  and  went  as  straight  into 
the  grocery  store  as  he  could  go. 

Janey  held  her  breath  and  listened,  and  di- 
rectly she  knew  by  the  rattling  of  glasses  and 
by  the  roars  of  laughter  that  the  accustomed 
drinking  and  coarse  jesting  and  profanity  were 
going  forward.  She  put  away  her  sewing-work 
now,  and  hastened  to  make  a fire  and  prepare 
the  supper,  and  when  the  table  was  spread  and 
every  thing  made  as  attractive  as  it  could  be 
she  went  down  stairs.  “ Come,  Will,  supper  is 
in  season  after  all,”  she  said,  coaxingly,  “so 
come  up  and  eat  it.  I have  made  toast  for  you, 
and  such  a nice  cup  of  tea !” 

But  by  this  time  he  had  'drank  so  much 
whisky  that  coaxing  was  all  in  vain;  he  an- 
swered her  with  such  rude  and  boisterous  inso- 
lence as  to  send  her  back  with  a heart  almost 
breaking  in  her  bosom. 

She  did  not  eat  any  of  the  supper  herself  but 
sat  down  by  the  window,  and  after  a burst  of 


bitter  tears  tried  to  divert  herself  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  street. 

Droves  of  cattle  and  hogs,  packed  together 
in  what  seemed  one  solid  mass,  were  being 
goaded  forward  to  their  doom ; while  carts  load- 
ed full  of  calves  and  lambs,  their  feet  tied  and 
heaped  one  over  the  other,  rattled  over  the 
rough  pavement.  Dutch  women,  in  short  petti- 
coats and  wooden  shoes,  and  with  round  rosy 
faces,  were  going  to  and  fro,  some  with  bundles 
of  sticks  on  their  heads,  and  some  with  baskets 
of  smoking  livers  on  their  arms,  to  be  converted 
into  puddings  at  home.  The  gardeners,  with 
their  small  wagons  filled  with  vegetables  for  the 
next  day’s  market,  were  chiding  the  drovers 
and  pushing  forward.  Across  the  street  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  opposite  hill  the  low 
dingy  boats  were  being  pulled,  one  after  an- 
other, through  the  thick  green  waters  of  the 
canal ; the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  shrieked 
i%the  distance,  and  the  evening  bells  wrangle 
and  jangle ; the  boys  that  are  the  scavengers  of 
the  streets  jostle  the  unwary  from  the  side- 
walks; and  smoke,  smoke,  smoke,  blank  pnd 
dismal,  hangs  over  every  thing,  from  the  river 
to  the  slaughter-yards  of  Deer  Creek,  and  from 
St.  Peter’s  to  the  Observatory. 

The  young  girl  did  not  distinctly  see  or  hear 
any  of  these  things  just  now ; she  had  seen  and 
heard  them  so  often  that  they  produced  little 
impression  at  any  time,  but  just  now  she  could 
see  nothing  but  a weary  dreary  past,  and  a 
weary  dreary  future. 

Here  she  had  lived  ever  since  she  was  born ; 
here  her  father  and  mother,  while  she  was  yet 
almost  a child,  had  sickened  with  the  cholera 
and  died ; and  after  them  two  brothers,  sturdy, 
sterling  boys,  and  a meek-eyed  little  sister  that 
had  slept  on  her  pillow,  shared  all  her  hard- 
ships and  privations,  and  grown  to  be  a part  of 
her  very  heart,  so  that  it  was  like  dividing  her 
life  from  her  life  when  they  were  separated  by 
that  relentless  enemy  that  shows  no  mercy  and 
no  favor.  Their  graves  had  been  made  in  the 
Potter’s  Field,  and  left  nameless  among  ten 
thousand  others,  so  that  for  years  she  had  not 
known  where  to  find  them.  And  those  years 
had  been  dark  enough.  The  oldest  and  least 
promising  of  the  boys,  William,  had  been  spared 
by  the  scourge  that  desolated  the  home,  and 
things  no  sooner  fell  into  his  hands  than  they 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
father,  had  been  none  of  the  steadiest,  and 
Janey’s  earliest  memory  was  the  picture  of  her 
mother’s  pale  face  at  the  window,  watching,  as 
the  other  workmen  came  home,  to  see  if  he 
would  come  with  the  rest.  She  had  seen  the 
cradle  in  which  her  little  sister  was  rocked  tum- 
bled over,  and  the  baby  with  it,  time  and  again, 
in  his  fits  of  drunken  anger,  and  the  scanty  dclf 
dashed  against  the  jamb  or  into  the  street  be- 
cause some  dish  of  the  breakfast  or  supper  hap- 
pened not  to  please  him.  But  in  the  main  he 
had  provided  for  his  family  and  kept  them  to- 
gether with  an  outside  show  of  decency,  though 
without  much  respectability  or  comfort  it  must 
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be  owned.  The  house  he  lived  in,  together 
with  the  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stood,  were  his 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  also  the  tools  and 
implements  of  his  trade.  These  the  son,  who 
inherited  all  that  was  bad  in  his  father’s  char- 
acter and  nothing  that  was  good,  lost  from  time 
to  time  in  raffles  with  fellows  of  the  neighbor- 
hood like  himself ; next  the  house  was  mort- 
gaged, and  the  end  of  all  was  that  it  was  sold 
and  the  heirs  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rent- 
ing the  one  small  room  in  which  they  still  lived. 
Jane,  or  Janey  as  her  brother  called  her  in  his 
better  moods,  betook  herself  as  she  grew  into 
womanhood  to  that  miserable  resource  of  so 
many  miserable  women — plain  sewing.  And 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  week  in  and  week  out, 
and  month  in  and  month  out,  she  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  smoke-darkened  window,  bending 
over  her  needle,  and  stitching  and  stitching  and 
stitching.  So  her  cheek  grew  pale  as  ashes, 
and  her  shoulders  bent  prematurely,  and  at  fest 
there  had  come  to  be  a stitch  in  her  side  with 
almost  every  stitch  in  her  work. 

Sometimes  when  she  sighed,  dropped  her 
work,  and  for  a moment  drew  up  her  poor  tired 
shoulders,  the  brother,  with  angry  impatience, 
would  drag  the  work  out  of  her  lap  and  say, 
44  Why  in  the  devil’s  name  are  you  killing  your- 
self over  that  hateful  sewing?  You  know  very 
well  I don’t  want  you  to  do  it!”  Or  something 
of  that  sort  he  would  say.  Perhaps  her  sad 
face  and  drooping  figure  reproached  him.  But 
he  never  said  with  any  real  tenderness  or  sym- 
pathy, 44 1 don’t  want  you  to  work  so  hard;” 
nor  did  he  ever  by  deeds,  that  speak  plainer 
than  words,  say  to  her  that  he  did  not  wish  her 
to  work  so  hard. 

For  weeks  at  a stretch  he  would  lounge  on 
the  settee,  reading  the  Police  Gazette  and  the  Sun- 
day News , and  smoking  cigars  between  whiles, 
rising  only  to  eat  the  bread  and  meat  she  had 
earned  for  him,  and  at  last,  when  some  paler 
look  or  sadder  sigh  than  common  displeased  him 
by  interfering  with  his  own  indolent  happiness, 
breaking  out  with  some  such  exclamation  as 
has  been  recorded. 

At  first  he  had  pretended  to  learn  the  shoe- 
maker’s trade,  but  after  a few  weeks  gave  it  up, 
sitting  so  steadily  did  not  agree  with  him ; he 
was  suffering  dreadfully  with  a pain  in  his  chest, 
and  he  would  groan  so  dreadfully  whenever  he 
came  into  the  house  as  to  force  his  sister  to  sec- 
ond his  wishes  and  entreat  him  to  let  the  trade  go. 

Then  he  must  have  medicine  and  be  nursed 
with  extra  care  and  pains  for  a month  or  more ; 
his  health  had  been  so  broken  down  he  did  not 
think  he  should  ever  be  able  to  undertake  an- 
other trade.  At  last,  however,  after  six  months’ 
idling  and  44  loafing”  he  surprised  and  delighted 
his  sister  one  day  by  informing  her  that  he  had 
taken  a notion  to  be  a carpenter. 

44  Oh,  Will,  I am  so  glad ! ” she  cried  ; 44  that 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  you,  you  always  liked 
tools  so  much,  yofl  know!”  And  then  she 
counted  up  the  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  the 
probable  time  that  would  elapse  afterward  be- 


fore he  would  really  get  into  business  for  him- 
self ; and  then  she  ascertained  the  wages  which 
a first-rate  workman  might  hope  to  obtain,  and 
estimated  how  much  he  would  have  left  after 
paying  the  rent ; 44  and  if  you  can  only  do  that, 
Will,  why  I can  do  all  the  rest  with  my  needle, 
afad  we  shall  get  along  so  beautifully !” 

44 Pay  the  rent!”  why,  he  could  do  that  and 
a great  deal  besides ; he  could  buy  the  fire-wood 
and  the  flour — in  fact,  he  could  do  almost  ev- 
ery thing,  and  Janey  should  just  keep  the  house, 
and  that  would  be  all  she  need  do— or  nearly  all 
— he  was  sure  of  that. 

44  So,  Janey,  let’s  hare  some  oysters  to-night. 
We  can  afford  it,  you  know,  in  view  of  the  great 
things  I am  going  tp  do ; and  it’s  a pity  if  we 
can’t  have  something  nice  once  in  a while  os 
well  as  other  folks.” 

Then  Jane,  taking  out  her  faded  puree,  with 
a little  silver  change  in  one  end  and  a dollar- 
bill  in  the  other,  gave  him  the  dollar,  with  di- 
rections to  bring  it  half  back  against  paying  for 
the  half  cord  of  wood  that  must  be  had  in  a few 
days.  But  Will  said  oysters  were  nothing  with- 
out Worcestershire  sauce,  and  that  would  take 
the  remaining  fifty  cents — if  he  couldn’t  have 
both  he  didn’t  want  either,  and  so  he  flung  the 
note  back  to  her  and  sulked,  and  of  course  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  had  both,  and  Janey 
worked  till  midnight  to  make  it  up. 

When  the  day  came  upon  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  begin  work  he  had  no  boots  fit  to  wear, 
he  said ; and  he  set  his  foot  up  in  the  sight  of 
Janey  again  and  again,  showing  her  the  hole  in 
the  side  and  the  heel  askew,  in  a fretful,  irrita- 
ble sort  of  way,  as  though  she  were  in  some  sort 
to  blame. 

At  last  she  told  him  to  have  his  measure  tak- 
en for  just  such  boots  as  he  wanted,  and  she 
would  sew  for  the  shoemaker’s  wife  to  pay  for 
them.  Then  he  went  off  to  order  the  boots  in 
fine  humor — it  would  be  the  last  time  Janey 
should  ever  work  for  him,  that  was  certain ! 
That  day  every  thing  went  well — he  split  the 
wood  and  made  the  fires  for  her,  and  talked 
with  gay  good-humor  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  he  would  do  for  her  by-and-by.  It  was 
easy  to  Bit  up  of  nights  and  sew  while  Will  was 
behaving  so  handsomely. 

By  the  time  the  boots  came  home  the  trow- 
sers  were  out  at  the  knees,  and  Jane  offered  to 
put  in  patches  of  just  the  same  color  and  dam 
them  down  as  neat  as  could  be.  “They  will 
be  nice  enough  for  a working-suit,  you  know,” 
she  said;  “and  perhaps  nobody  will  ever  no- 
tice the  patches  at  all  Why,  just  look  at  the 
elbows  of  my  dress !”  And  she  shoved  patches 
of  a color  different  from  the  gown.  But  all 
would  not  do.  44  A woman’s  dress  is  no  rule !” 
said  Will ; 44  and  if  I can’t  go  looking  respecta- 
ble I won’t  go  at  all ! When  I do  try  my  best 
you  will  not  help  me  any ; it’s  poor  encourage- 
ment, and  after  all  I have  offered  to  do  for  you, 
too!”  Then  ho  sulked,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  settee,  and  staid  there  till  Jane  saw  the  tai- 
lor and  arranged  for  the  new  trowsers. 
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Ten  days  after  the  time  upon  which  he  had 
agreed  to  go  to  work  he  actually  did  go  one 
morning,  all  brushed  and  spruced  up,  and  with 
a white  handkerchief  in  his  pocket  (one  of 
Janey’s)  and  a cigar  in  his  mouth.  That  day 
Jane  watered  her  flowers  with  a light  heart,  and 
afterward,  as* she  sewed  at  the  window,  sung  lit- 
tle tunes  to  herself. 

After  all,  Will  was  going  to  turn  out  a man ! 
She  was  almost  angry  with  the  shoemaker’s  wife 
for  intimating  a doubt;  and  when  the  tailor 
said,  with  a dubious  shake  of  the  head : “ We 
will  see  what  we  will  seel”  she  took  out  her 
purse  and  paid  him  all  she  owed,  though  she 
had  not  money  left  to  buy  bread  for  supper. 
She  would  not  be  indebted  to  the  like  of  him 
though  she  should  starve  for  it ! 

For  a whole  week  Will  went  regularly  to 
work  every  morning,  and  came  home  regularly 
every  night ; but  though,  after  the  first  day  or 
two,  he  began  to  get  sullen  and  surly,  Jane  kept 
up  heart.  It  was  natural  enough — he  was  not 
used  to  hard  work;  but  after  a little  he  would 
come  to  like  it,  and  be  good-humored.  She 
was  sure  he  would  ; and  in  this  hope  Bho  exert- 
ed herself  to  please  him  in  every  way  possible. 
She  bought  cakes  and  pies  for  his  supper  when 
be  came  home  at  night,  eating  none  of  them 
herself — she  didn’t  care  for  such  things,  she 
said.  And  then  she  would  make  such  nice 
luncheons  for  him  to  carry  to  his  work ; for  her- 
self, she  did  not  stop  to  eat — somehow  she  did  not 
get  hungry,  she  said.  All  the  hardship  was  as 
nothing  so  long  as  Will  kept  at  work,  and  prom- 
ised so  well ; by-and-by,  when  he  had  got  his 
trade,  and  she  could  give  up  working  of  nights, 
they  were  going  to  be  so  happy  I Just  a few 
years  more ! 

One  evening  when  she  was  saying  this  to  her- 
self as  she  trimmed  her  tallow-candle,  while  her 
work  lav  for  a moment  in  her  lap,  an  unusual 
stir  in  the  street  attracted  her  attention — a hum 
of  strange  voices  mingled  with  groans.  She 
opened  the  window,  but  saw  only  a crowd  surg- 
ing about  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  she  heard 
the  stairs  creaking,  and  the  groans  were  right 
at  the  door.  Her  heart  was  in  her  mouth  ; and 
well  it  might  have  been.  They  had  brought 
her  brother  home  stretched  out  on  a board.  He 
had  fallen  from  a house-roof  and  broken  one  leg 
and  dislocated  a shoulder-joint. 

Here  was  trouble  to  face ; danger  and  death, 
perhaps;  though  the  last  was  considered  the 
happiest  prospect  by  every  one  except  Jane. 

It  was  six  months  before  he  could  hobble 
upon  crutches,  and  there  were  the  doctor’s  bills 
and  the  medicines  and  all  the  delicacies  to  be 
paid  for,  and  only  one  way  to  do  it  all. 

No  wonder  the  ehoulders  began  to  bend,  and 
the  stitch  to  catch  in  the  side  of  the  poor,  sad 
seamstress. 

It  was  a year  before  'VV’Ul  Morrison  thought 
of  turning  his  hand  to  a stroke  of  work — he 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  set  apart  by  Provi- 
dence now  to  a life  of  easy  indolence,  and  day 
in  and  day  out  he  lay  on  the  .settee  and  smoked 


and  read  tbe .newspaper ; and  night  after  night, 
swinging  the  broken  leg  out  and  around  as  he 
walked,  got  himself  down  to  the  grocery  and 
liquor  store  below  stairs  and  drank  and  played 
at  cards,  and  traded  jack-knives  and  hats  and 
coats  with  idle  fellows  about  os  worthless  as 
himself. 

A man  who  kept  a livery  stable  in  the 
neighborhood  came  to  ask  Jane  to  make  him 
some  shirts  one  day,  and  as  it  happened — for 
it  was  not  a thing  unusual — he  found  her  in 
tears. 

“What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  child?”  he 
said,  “ and  can  I do  any  thing  for  you  ?” 

No,  nothing  was  the  matter,  Jane  answered. 
She  was  foolish  and  unreasonably  discontented 
with  her  lot — that  was  all ; but  the  man,  who 
had  a kind  heart,  and  had  seen  troubles  of  his 
own,  knew  well  enough  how  it  was,  and  more 
for  pity  of  her  than  love  of  her  brother,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  gave  him  employment — his  busi- 
ness being  to  drive  a coach  down  to  the  wharf 
on  the  arrival  of  a steamboat,  secure  as  many 
passengers  as  he  could  for  the  city  hotels,  di- 
viding the  profits  with  his  employer. 

This  business  really  suited  him  better  than 
any  thing  he  had  undertaken ; and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  drunken  spree  he  had  kept  pretty 
steadily  at  it  for  a month  at  the  time  our  story 
begins. 

The  new  and  fast-running  steamer,  Belle  of 
the  West , was  expected  to  arrive  about  nine 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
the  teamster  stopped  before  the  grocery  store  to 
water  his  horses,  and  the  quarrel  about  the  dog, 
already  recorded,  took  place. 

And  to  drive  his  coach  to  the  wharf  and  wait 
for  the  passengers  of  the  BeUe  of  the  West  was 
the  business  Will  Morrison  had  in  hand  when 
he  urged  the  preparation  of  supper,  as  has  been 
seen. 

He  urged  it  in  advance  of  any  actual  neces- 
sity, because  of  the  ill-humor  he  was  in,  and, 
knowing  this,  Jane  had  entreated  him  to  wait, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  afterward  relented,  and 
did  as  he  wished — all  against  her  better  judg- 
ment. 

It  has  been  told  how  she  went  back  from  her 
coaxing,  leaving  her  brother  drinking  and  swear- 
ing in  the  grocery  store,  and  sat  at  the  window 
with  her  heart  fit  to  break;  but  the  poor  girl 
had  not  even  time  for  tears,  and  by-and-by  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  trimmed  her  candle,  and  be- 
gan to  Btitch  again. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  she  had  promised  to  send  it  home 
that  evening.  The  moon  was  shining  and  she 
was  fearless,  having  been  used  to  be  sent  late 
of  errands  from  a child ; she  would  carry  it  her- 
self— she  had  always  managed  to  keep  her  word, 
and  she  would  now.  So  tying  on  her  straw- 
bonnet,  and  pinning  a cotton  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  she  set  out  with  the  parcel  in  her 
hand.  It  was  full  a mile  and  a half  to  town, 
for  she  lived  in  the  northern  suburb;  but  she 
walked  with  a quick  step,  and  when  she  had 
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delivered  her  work  and  turned  homeward,  it 
lacked  yet  fifteen  minutes  to  ten  o’clock. 

A sudden  thought  struck  her  — she  was  so 
uneasy  about  “ Will”  she  would  walk  down  to- 
ward the  river  and  see  if  she  would  meet  him. 
Perhaps  he  might  not  be  able  to  sit  on  the  box, 
and  might  fall  off  and  be  run  over ! 

She  almost  flew  along  the  street,  and  was 
soon  in  sight  of  the  river.  There  they  were, 
the  long  line  of  coaches,  waiting.  She  crept 
cautiously  along  now,  nearer  and  nearer.  She 
knew  Will’s  gray  horses,  and  if  she  could  only 
see  them  she  would  be  satisfied.  But  he  must 
not  see  her,  not  for  the  world ! So,  like  a 
guilty  thing,  she  peered  about  until  she  saw 
the  horses  past  doubt,  but  still  she  was  no  bet- 
ter satisfied.  Will  was  not  with  them;  they 
seemed  restive,  and  the  reins  were  dragging 
loose.  What  should  she  do  ? Ask  some  one 
to  secure  them?  While  she  hesitated  in  fear 
and  doubt  a step  came  toward  her.  She  turn- 
ed to  make  the  request,  and  recognized  the 
young  teamster.  Somehow  — she  knew  not 
why — she  could  not  ask  him,  and  stole  into 
the  shadow  as  quickly  as  she  might.  He  had 
seen  her,  however,  and  stood  watching  her  with 
his  eyes  straining  into  the  shadows;  he  had 
seen  her  somewhere  before.  When  his  eyes 
would  go  no  farther  his  feet  moved  of  them- 
selves, or  seemed  to  do  so,  for  consciously  he 
had  no  part  in  the  matter,  and,  to  his  surprise, 
the  girl  stopped  in  front  of  a low  drinking-house 
and  peered  cautiously  in  at  the  window.  A 
minute  in  all  she  stood  there,  perhaps,  and  then 
treading  on  tip-toe  for  a little  way  she  came  out 
into  the  light  and  fairly  ran.  But  by  the  glimpse 
he  caught  of  her  face  he  could  almost  have  sworn 
it  was  the  girl  he  had  seen,  and  maybe  saved 
from  harm,  that  afternoon.  When  she  was 
completely  out  of  sight  he  approached  the  win- 
dow and  looked  in  just  as  she  had  done,  and 
there,  drinking  and  swearing,  was  the  very  man 
with  whom  he  had  quarreled  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  now  settled  in  his  mind  beyond  doubt 
this  was  the  woman  he  had  seen,  wife  or  sister, 
whichever  she  might  be. 

Prompted,  he  knew  not  by  what  impulse,  he 
lingered  about,  keeping  one  eye  upon  the  win- 
dow of  the  drinking-house  and’ one  on  the  rest- 
ive horses. 

He  had  come  to  the  river-side  to  see  the 
Belle  of  the  West  come  in,  to  view  the  Ken- 
tucky hills,  and,  in  fact,  being  a stranger,  to 
see  what  he  could  see. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o’clock,  and  little  was 
doing  on  the  wharf ; a few  carts  and  drays,  and 
the  coaches  waiting  for  the  evening  passengers, 
that  was  all. 

The  river  was  low,  below  low-water-mark, 
and  the  steamboats  were  packed  together  by 
dozens,  waiting  for  a rise.  Some  small  craft 
occasionally  worked  and  wheezed  and  wriggled 
its  way  through  sand-bars,  and  with  much  trib- 
ulation of  surging  and  backing  and  shoving  got 
itself  near  enough  ashore  to  push  out  the  plank. 
But  the  Belle  of  the  West  did  not  make  her  ap- 


pearance, and  report  finally  came  through  one 
of  the  smaller  craft  that  she  was  aground  some 
forty  miles  above  Louisville. 

No  need  then  of  further  waiting  for  her. 
Omnibuses,  coaches,  and  carts  pulled  up  the 
hill  and  went  their  separate  ways;  but  when 
all  the  rest  were  gone  one  coach  remained 
standing,  the  horses  growing  more  and  more 
restive,  and  no  driver  in  sight. 

The  young  teamster  stopped  once  or  twice 
and  gave  these  horses  a mouthful  of  the  hay 
that  had  fallen  from  some  load  as  it  passed,  or 
patted  their  necks  kindly,  for  he  was  used  to 
take  care  of  his  own  horses,  and  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  suffer  from  neglect  or  ill-usage. 
There  was  another  reason  why  he  kept  guard 
upon  these  horses  if  he  had  known  it — destiny 
was  holding  him  fast. 

By-and-by  eleven  sounded  from  some  distant 
bell-tower,  and  then  all  at  once  the  noise  in  the 
drinking-house  became  a tumult— oaths  were 
bandied,  and  then  blows  were  struck,  and  then 
there  were  cries  of  “Murder!”  and  “Help!” 
and  directly  a couple  of  fellows  came  dragging 
a bleeding  body  out  between  them,  and  mutter- 
ing curses  as  they  came. 

“Do  you  know  where  he  Jives  ?”  said  one. 

“No,  d — n me  if  I do,”  answered  the  other. 

“ S’pose  we  throw  him  in  the  river  and  have 
done  with  him,  once  for  all!” 

“ He  ain’t  worth  his  salt,”  said  the  first  speak- 
er, “ and  if  he  was  once  in  I wouldn’t  be  the  fel- 
ler to  pull  him  out ; but  as  for  puttin’  him  in, 
I’m  afeared  I shouldn’t  like  the  feel  of  a rope 
round  my  neck  afterward ; but  what  shall  we 
do  with  him  any  how  ?” 

“ Chuck  him  into  this  coach  here.  I don’t 
know  whether  it’s  his’n  or  not ; but  let’s  chuck 
him  in  and  leave  the  watchman  to  find  him 
any  how ; what  becomes  of  him  ain’t  our  look- 
out.” 

They  had  dragged  him  close  to  the  coach  by 
this  time,  and  between  them  they  managed  to 
“chuck”  him  in  as  they  had  said,  and  having 
done  it,  closed  the  door  upon  him  and  ran  away, 
their  hands  red  with  blood,  and  their  hair  fly- 
ing in  the  wind. 

The  young  teamster,  who  had  been  sitting 
astride  of  a post  at  the  heads  of  the  horses  while 
this  conversation  took  place,  now  came  round, 
scratched  a match  on  the  sole  of  his  boot,  and 
by  the  flickering  light  it  made  eyed  the  bleed- 
ing man : it  was  just  as  he  had  suspected,  the 
young  fellow  with  whom  he  had  quarreled  that 
day. 

He  got  inside  the  coach  now,  laid  the  cush- 
ions beneath  him  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then, 
mounting  the  box,  turned  the  heads  of  the 
horses  homeward,  and  driving  carefully,  drew 
up  by  the  well-known  water-trough,  a little  past 
midnight. 

The  candle  was  buiping  at  the  window-pane 
above,  and  with  the  grating  of  the  wheels  upon 
the  sands  the  sash  flew  up,  and  out  came  the 
pale  face. 

44  Willy,  oh,  Willy ! is  that  you  ?” 
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“ He  is  not  in  a condition  to  answer  you ; but 
don't  be  alarmed !”  replied  the  teamster,  and 
then  jumping  from  the  box  he  hastily  secured 
the  horses  and  went  up  to  her,  feeling  his  way 
through  the  dark  along  the  fungus-like  stairs. 
He  told  her  gently  as  he  could  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  assured  her  over  and  over  that  there 
was  no  real  danger  in  the  case,  though  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  of  this  himself. 

The  grocer  had  to  be  called  up,  for  he  was 
gone  to  bed,  and  by  the  time  they  got  the  in- 
jured man  up  stairs  poor  Janey  was  fairly  beside 
herself  with  terror.  And  she  no  sooner  saw 
the  blood  than  she  sank  to  the  ground,  moaning, 
and  fainted  dead  away. 

Here  was  bewilderment  upon  bewilderment. 

“ What  shall  we  do  ?”  cries  Nathan  Lambert, 
the  teamster. 

“ Dash  some  water  in  her  face !”  answers  the 
grocer;  “there’s  a cup  on  the  table.” 

But  this  the  young  man  refused  to  do;  but 
dropping  on  one  knee  beside  her,  laid  her  flat 
along  the  floor  and  began  chafing  her  hands 
and  prattling  to  her  as  though  she  had  been  a 
baby.  And  his  method,  though  so  gentle,  was 
effective ; perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  strange- 
ness of  tender  tones  and  touches  that  aroused 
her,  for  she  presently  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  saw  the  young  man's  face  so  close  to 
hers,  shut  them  again  with  something  very  like 
a blush  flushing  along  her  cheek. 

No  rose  of  all  his  mother’s  garden  had  ever 
seemed  to  Nathan  half  so  sweet,  and  he  would 
have  given  the  price  of  his  black  leaders  for  the 
privilege  of  kissing  that  bright  cheek  then  and 
there. 

“Oh,  my  brother!  my  poor  brother!”  were 
the  first  words  the  pale  lips  uttered ; and  the 
next,  as  she  seized  Nathan  by  the  hand,  “ did 
he  come  to  harm  through  you?” 

When  she  learned  that  he  was  not  seriously 
hurt — for  the  grocer  had  fetched  the  doctor  al- 
most immediately — and  that  he  had  only  come 
to  good  through  Nathan,  she  began  to  laugh 
and  to  cry  at  once,  and  to  talk  with  a mingled 
wildness  and  tenderness  that  was  not  at  all 
like  her  accustomed  quiet  self. 

And  as  for  Nathan,  his  own  mother  would 
not  have  known  her  child  if  she  had  seen  him 
in  that  hour — so  careful  and  thoughtful  for  the 
strange  girl  whom  he  had  never  seen  until  with- 
in a few  hours. 

Will  Morrison  in  his  drunken  brawl  had  re- 
ceived a cut  across  the  arm,  by  means  of  which 
a vein  had  been  severed,  and  the  profuse  bleed- 
ing had  induced  fainting ; but  so  soon  as  the 
blood  was  stanched  and  the  wound  dressed  he 
came  to  himself,  and  when  he  was  gotten  into 
bed  behaved  better  than  he  had  done  for  many 
a day.  It  was  two  o’clock  before  the  house 
was  cleared  and  all  quiet.  By  this  time  Will 
was  sleeping  soundly,  but  Janey  was  wide 
awake — never  so  wide  in  all  her  life,  perhaps, 
and  professed  it  to  be  her  intention  to  sit  and 
watch  all  night. 

“Shall  I sit  with  you?”  says  the  grocer’s 


wife,  yawning  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
sidelong,  anxious  look  toward  the  door. 

“Oh,  by  no  means!”  says  Janey  Morrison. 
“I  am  not  at  all  afraid.  I will  just  trim  the 
candle  and  take  up  my  sewing,  and  it  will  be 
daylight  directly.  No,  no ; I will  not  allow  you 
to  stay — not  at  all!” 

“And  will  you  allow  me  to  stay?”  says  the 
young  stranger,  bashfully,  when  they  were  alone ; 
for  the  grocer’s  wife  made  haste  to  avail  herself 
of  her  privilege. 

“ There  is  no  need  of  it,”  answers  Janey,  eva- 
sively ; and  taking  up  her  sewing-work  she  be- 
gan to  stitch  very  hard. 

All  at  once  the  young  man  became  strangely 
interested  in  flowers — what  was  the  name  of 
this  one,  and  what  of  that  one  ? and  how  very 
sweet  they  all  were ! His  mother  had  a garden 
full  of  them  at  home,  but  nothing  of  them  all  so 
fine  as  these,  to  be  sure ! Might  he  have  a slip 
of  the  plant  with  the  blue  blossom  ? Oh,  Janey 
was  so  very  good  to  give  it ! how  should  he  ever 
thank  her ! He  would  not  cut  it  now — not  till 
he  was  going  home ; then  he  would  stop  for  it, 
if  Janey  would  give  him  leave ; and  it  would  be 
so  much  the  fresher. 

So,  with  that  artfulness  that  in  all  such  cases 
seems  to  be  second  nature,  he  planned  a second 
visit  before  the  first  was  well  commenced. 

Then  he  discovered  a flower  dissimilar  to  all 
the  rest — something  entirely  strange  and  new. 
Would  Janey  just  put  down  her  sewing-work 
and  come  for  a moment  to  look  at  it?  Of 
course — she  could  do  no  less ; and  before  it  was 
all  over,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  a brier  got 
itself  in  her  finger.  Here  was  a rare  chance ! 
The  brier  must  be  gotten  out — that  was  certain ; 
and  when  Nathan  had  gotten  the  little  hand  in 
his  he  was  a long  time  performing  tho  simple 
operation.  And  when  it  was  done,  Janey  must 
not  sew  any  more  that  night ; was  not  Nathan 
her  surgeon  ? and  he  positively  forbado  it ! 

The  acquaintance,  begun  in  such  circum- 
stances, matured  very  fast ; their  hearts  had  got 
acquainted  almost  before  they  had  exchanged 
a word.  Both  were  young,  innocent,  and  ig- 
norant of  all  merely  conventional  restraints; 
they  were  alone,  and  what  should  hinder  the 
acquaintance  from  maturing  ? Before  the  day- 
break Nathan  had  revealed  all  the  history  of  his 
life,  part  of  which  the  reader  knows  already ; 
and  in  turn  Janey  had  told  him  her  history,  but 
with  much  softening  and  modification.  She 
did  not  tell  him  the  hardness  of  her  hardships ; 
and  all  her  brother’s  indolence  and  recklessness 
she  passed  by  under  the  name  of  misfortunes. 
“Poor,  poor  Willy!”  she  exclaimed  again  and 
again;  but  what  Nathan  Lambert  thought  in 
his  heart,  for  he  saw  pretty  clearly  how  things 
were,  w’as — “Poor,  poor  Janey!”  And  this 
and  a great  many  other  things  he  said  with  his 
eyes,  and  in  the  tender  interest  of  his  tone,  and 
in  all  those  nameless  ways  that  can  never  be 
represented  by  mere  written  words.  And  Janey 
understood  the  mysterious  language ; for,  as  we 
all  know,  the  greatest  mystery  of  the  world 
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makes  itself  the  most  lucid  and  simple  of  all 
things  when  falls  the  inevitable  day  and  hour. 

To  be  alone  thus  together,  with  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  night  about  them,  was  a pleas- 
ure inconceivable  to  their  minds  until  it  was  in- 
terpreted in  their  experience ; and  both  sighed 
when  the  gray  daylight  broke  in  and  the  hum 
and  stir  in  the  street  warned  them  that  the 
dear,  delicious  season  was  well-nigh  over. 

At  last  Nathan  must  go ; and  there  was  no 
other  way.  “What  can  I ever  do  to  pay  you 
for  all  your  goodness  to  my  poor  dear  brother  ?” 
says  Janey,  with  drooping  eyes.  She  was 
standing  before  him  in  the  broad  light  now; 
and  when  he  saw  her  pale,  pinched  cheek  a 
happy  thought  struck  him — why,  there  was  one 
thing  she  could  do,  he  said,  bluntly;  if  she 
would  permit  him  to  eat  breakfast  with  her  he 
would  be  more  than  paid ; and  to  say  truth,  he 
was  as  hungry  as  a bear. 

Then  with  much  pretense  of  starvation  and 
ado  about  there  not  being  enough  in  all  the  mark- 
et to  supply  his  need  he  made  Jahey  borrow  for 
him  the  biggest  basket  the  grocer  had  in  his 
shop,  and  with  it  on  his  arm  and  whistling  a 
merry  tune  away  he  went — all  for  his  own  self- 
ish gratification  as  he  pretended. 

The  table  was  set  as  carefully  as  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  house  afforded,  and  the  coals  glow- 
ing bright  when  he  returned  with  such  a full 
basket  as  bad  never  come  into  that  house  before. 
“ As  I told  you,  I am  as  hungry  as  a bear!”  he 
exclaimed,  by  way  of  apology,  as  he  placed  the 
basket  on  the  table. 

They  sat  down  together  directly,  and  such 
a delicious  breakfast  Nathan  declared  he  had 
never  eaten  in  his  life — fresh  rolls,  and  sweet 
butter,  and  beef-steak,  and  berries,  and  coffee, 
and  I know  not  what  besides.  Janey  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  all  her  life  as  when  she  sat 
opposite  Nathan  at  that  breakfast-table,  and 
made  his  coffee  for  him  with  cream  and  white 
sugar,  delicacies  she  had  hardly  even  seen  on  a 
table  till  then — it  seemed  to  her  as  though  she 
had  been  transported  by  magic  into  some  realm 
of  fairy-land. 

But  by-and-by  something  of  the  old  shadow 
fell  upon  her  face  again ; no  excuses  would  avail 
longer,  and  Nathan  must  go. 

“ I am  to  stop  as  I go  home,  you  remember,” 
he  said,  when  he  took  Janey’s  hand  at  parting, 
“ for  the  slip  of  this  beautifhl  plant.”  And  he 
glanced  at  the  flower-pot  in  the*wii)dow. 

“Oh  yes,”  says  Janey;  “and  for  fear  you 
forget  it  I will  give  you  a flower  now  to  wear  in 
your  button-hole.”  And  she  broke  the  finest 
of  the  flowers  and  stuck  it  in  the  bntton-hole  of 
his  jacket. 

“ Forget  it !”  says  Nathan ; “ but  I thank  you 
all  the  same.”  And  with  his  face  glowing 
bright  as  his  flower  he  went  away. 

All  great  cities  have  their  share  of  poverty 
and  filth  and  wretchedness,  and  the  Queen  City 
of  Ohio  is  not  an  exception.  She  has  her  lazy 
worthless  tribe  as  well  as  the  rest — her  begrimed 
children,  who  will  not  wash  in  her  beautiful  river 


and  be  clean.  Her  ignorant  population,  who 
will  not  migrate  beyond  her  circle  of  hills  and 
make  themselves  honest  homes  in  the  goodly 
countiy  beyond,  adorning  their  lands  with  wheat 
and  orchards  and  grape-vines,  meadows  and 
gardens,  and  all  things  bright  and  beautiful  that 
come  out  of  the  ground  almost  for  the  asking. 
Oh  no ; they  prefer  moist  cellars,  scented  with 
rats,  and  garrets  with  scanty  windows  looking 
into  blind  alleys  where  the  children  paddle 
through  pools  of  dish-water,  and  gutters  that 
from  year's  end  to  year’s  end  run  red  with  the 
drainage  from  the  slaughter-houses ; pelting  one 
another  in  their  playful  moods  with  fish-heads, 
rotten  cabbage-stalks,  and  the  necks  and  handles 
of  broken  whisky-jugs.  Never  knowing  the 
wholesome  delight  of  seeing  the  cows  come 
home  at  set  of  sun,  or  the  grateful  feeling  of 
new  furrows  lying  under  their  feet — never  know- 
ing the  wild  exhilaration  of  “ hide  and  seek,” 
where  the  yellow  harvest-straw  is  tossed  from 
the  threshing-floor,  nor  the  glad  sensation  that 
comes  of  gathering  aprons  and  hats  full  of  fresh 
eggs  and  ripe  nuts. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  most  miserable  districts 
of  the  miserably  poor  that  the  tumble -down 
house  in  which  Janey  Morrison  lived  was  situ- 
ated, but  it  had  never  in  all  her  life  seemed  to 
her  so  dismal  and  dreary  as  after  the  pictured 
glimpse  of  fresh  fields  drawn  for  her  by  the 
glowing  tongue  of  Nathan  Lambert.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  heighten  the  hide- 
ousness of  her  own  surroundings,  if  that  indeed 
were  possible. 

She  was  used  to  sit  at  the  window  that  over- 
looked the  street  with  her  sewing -work,  but 
now  that  Will  must  lie  in  bed  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  rear  window  in  order  to  keep  him 
company — two  small  bedrooms  having  been 
manufactured  out  of  what  was  originally  one 
room,  by  means  of  board  partitions,  as  was  be- 
fore intimated. 

The  window  by  which  she  must  now  sit  over- 
looks a yard  where  swine  and  cattle  were  kept 
previously  to  being  slaughtered.  Not  a spear 
of  grass  nor  a green  herb  was  to  be  seen — no- 
thing but  dry,  baked  earth,  and  dry  bones,  and 
rags  and  fags,  and  refuse  too  vile  for  description. 
Some  children  were  amusing  themselves  by 
throwing  stones  and  sticks  at  the  cattle  that 
stood  waiting  their  turn,  with  sides  raked  by 
the  horns  of  their  mad  fellows  with  fly-bitten 
legs  and  lolling  tongues. 

All  at  once  there  came  a wild  shout  up  to  the 
window  where  the  seamstress  sat — a boy  with 
a head  as  big  as  two  heads,  and  with  one  leg  a 
good  deal  longer  than  the  other,  had  overturned 
a pig-trough  and  found  beneath  it  a nest  full 
of  naked  red -skinned  mice;  he  was  holding 
one  up  by  the  tail  in  the  sight  of  his  play-fel- 
low's,  and  this  was  what  the  wild  shouting  was 
about. 

“Let  the  baby  see,  darn  ye!  let  the  baby 
see!”  cried  a bare-legged,  freckled-faced  girl 
who  had  one  Bhonlder  higher  than  the  other, 
as  she  pushed  and  elbowed  her  way  with  a 
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great-eared,  white-headed  baby  in  her  scrawny 
bare  arms. 

Beyond  this  cattle-pen  part  of  the  dingy  walls 
of  a sausage-factory  was  to  be  seen,  with  a bit 
of  open  yard,  where  an  old  horse  was  treading 
in  a mill  that  ground  meat,  and  beyond  this  the 
high  chimneys  of  a bone-boiling  establishment 
sent  up  their  dense  columns  of  coal-black  smoke. 

She  was  sick  at  heart,  poor  girl,  and  again 
and  again  her  needle  fell  out  of  her  weary  hand. 

“ What  are  you  so  glum  for  ?”  says  the  broth- 
er, raising  himself  on  one  elbow  and  eying  her 
with  a look  as  cross  as  it  could  be,  44  just  because 
I had  the  misfortune  to  get  nearly  killed,  trying 
to  work  and  earn  something  for  you.  I wish 
I had  been  killed  outright,  and  then  maybe  you 
would  come  to  your  feeling !” 

Janey  puts  down  her  work  and  asks  him 
kindly  what  she  can  do. 

44  Do  I there  are  plenty  of  things  you  could 
do  if  you  had  a mind,  but  that  hoosier  of  a 
teamster,  plague  take  him,  has  put  every  thing 
else  out  of  your  head!”  And  then  he  says, 
shaking  his  list,  44  If  he  comes  up  them  stairs 
agin  he’ll  go  down  quicker  than  he  come  up !” 

The  weariness  of  the  third  day  of  this  thank- 
less watching  and  working  was  interrupted  by 
as  glad  a sound  as  ever  came  to  a poor  sick 
heart — it  was  the  tinkle  of  the  well-known  bells. 

Janey  had  been  listening  for  it  aU  the  day, 
and  all  she  could  do  for  the  better  appearance 
of  things  and  for  her  personal  advantage  she 
• had  done ; smooth  tresses,  a clean  apron,  and 
a tidy  hearth  was  about  all ; but  Nathan  saw 
nothing  but  her  glad  smile  and  her  blushing 
cheek,  and  that  she  might  have  known. 

When  Will  Morrison  heard  the  cheerful  voices 
he  dragged  himself  out  of  bed — for  a little  weak- 
ness was  all  that  ailed  him — and  suddenly  open- 
ing the  door,  dashed  a foot-stool  at  the  head  of 
Nathan  with  all  his  might.  He  evaded  the 
blow,  but  poor  Janey  was  not  so  fortunate — it 
struck  her  right  arm,  and  though  it  did  not 
break  any  bones,  bruised  it  so  dreadfully  that 
she  was  forced  to  cry  with  the  pain. 

Seeing  what  he  had  done  the  wicked  fellow 
began  to  mutter  curses  between  his  teeth,  and 
presently  he  slunk  away  and  crept  into  bed 
again. 

44 1 can’t  go  and  leave  you  here  this  way,  and 
I sha’n’t!”  says  Nathan,  taking  up  the  bruised 
arm  and  caressing  it  very  tenderly. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  hid  her  eyes  and 
cried  on — as  much  for  his  kindness  now  as  for 
the  pain ; and  finding  that  he  was  not  reproved, 
Nathan  lifted  the  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 

‘‘Don’t  cry,  Janey!  don’t  cry!”  he  said. 
44  Is  the  pain  so  very  much  ?” 

¥ I am  not  crying  for  that,”  Janey  sobbed  at 

W- 

44  What  then  ? do  I offend  you  ?”  and  he  put 
down  the  hand  so  softly. 

Janey  cried  all  the  more  bitterly  now;  and 
at  last,  after  much  coaxing,  she  sobbed  out  that 
she  cried  because  there  was  nobody  in  the  world 
who  cared  for  her ! 


44  Oh,  Janey,  that  isn’t  true !” 

But  she  insisted  that  it  was  true. 

44  Do  you  think  I would  be  living  here  this 
way,”  she  says,  44 if  it  were  not  true;  there  is 
not  a soul  in  the  world  that  loves  me — not  one ; 
and  I wish  I was  dead  and  where  no  more 
trouble  could  come  to  me!” 

4 4 You  can  be  where  no  more  trouble  will 
come  to  you,  if  you  like,  without  being  dead,” 
says  Nathan.  He  spoke  very,  veiy  tenderly 
this  time,  and  somehow  had  got  the  hand  in 
his  again. 

Then  he  told  her,  if  she  would  consent  to  go 
home  with  him  and  live  with  his  good  mother, 
she  would  never  know  any  more  trouble  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

Directly  he  told  her  that  she  must  not  judge 
of  his  mother  by  the  rude  fellow  he  was — that 
he  was  sure  she  would  love  his  mother.  44  And 
she  will  love  you,  I know,”  he  says,  with  boy- 
ish simplicity — 44  she  can’t  help  it !” # 

Janey  blushed,  and  almost  forgot  the  pain- 
ful bruise. 

Directly  Will  opened  the  door  softly  and 
looked  out.  44  I’m  sorry  for  what  I have  done, 
Janey,”  he  says,  with  such  penitence ; and  then 
he  tells  her  that  he  wants  her  to  do  him  a favor 
by  way  of  showing  that  she  forgives  him — he 
wants  his  slippers  from  the  shoemaker’s — will 
she  just  run  and  fetch  them  for  him  ? Oh,  he 
is  so  sorry  for  what  he  has  done ! 

Oh,  to  be  sure  Janey  would  go! — her  arm 
was  not  hurt  badly — she  didn’t  mind  it  at  all. 

And  she  glanced  at  Nathan  with  a look  that 
was  almost  triumphant,  and,  tying  on  her  bon- 
net and  pinning  on  her  shawl,  she  was  ready  in 
a moment. 

Nathan  went  down  the  stairs  with  her,  and 
away  she  flew,  hoping  to  get  the  slippers,  re- 
turn, and  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  him  before 
he  was  quite  out  of  sight. 

Seeing  the  well-known  team  standing  there, 
quite  a crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the 
grocery  store,  and  some  were  admiring  the 
stout  horses,  some  the  great  monster  of  a dog, 
and  some  the  wagon,  big  as  a canal-boat  al- 
most, so  that  Nathan  found  it  easy  enough  to 
allow  himself  to  be  detained.  The  wagon  had 
a white  canvas  cover  over  it  all,  and  just  in  the 
front  was  an  easy  arm-chair  that  the  kind- 
hearted  son  was  carrying  home  to  his  mother. 

With  many  a backward  glance  Janey  hur- 
ried along,  and  when  she  got  to  the  shoemaker’s 
door  she  said,  almost  out  of  breath,  44 1 am 
come  for  Will’s  slippers  that  you  have  been 
mending — please  give  them  to  me  quick — I am 
in  such  a hurry ! ” 

“Will’s  slippers!  Now  you  are  a kitten,” 
says  the  shoemaker,  dropping  the  waxed  end 
from  his  fingers,  and  opening  his  eyes  wide. 

44 1 have  been  mending  no  slippers  for  Will — 
he  is  making  a fool  of  you  as  he  has  done  so 
many  times  before ! Oh,  Janey,  Janey,  will 
you  never  learn  wisdom  ? Will  is  a great 
scamp,  if  he  is  your  brother,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  I wish  he  had  to  work  or  starve, 
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and  that  is  the  worst  wish  I wish  him.  And, 
more  than  all,  the  greatest  pity  of  it  is  that 
your  sacrifice  is  just  eating  out  your  life  and 
doing  him  no  good,  for  he  grows  worse  and 
worse  all  the  time.  There  are  folks,  Janey,  that 
must  be  met  on  their  own  ground,  and  Will 
Morrison  is  one  of  ’em — mind  my  words.” 

And  then  he  said  he  didn’t  think  of  preach- 
ing such  a sermon ; but,  since  he  had  preached 
it,  he  hoped  Janey  would  profit  by  it. 

When  Janey  got  back  to  her  house  it  was 
with  drooping  eyes,  and  spirit  drooping  as  well 
as  her  eyes.  The  crowd  made  way  for  her,  but 
she  neither  looked  up  nor  smiled,  and  with  just 
a nod  and  a low -voiced  good-by,  passed  the 
young  teamster  who  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  leader  ready  to  mount,  went  up 
the  creaking  old  stair,  and  put  her  hand  on  the 
latch.  The  door  was  fast ! She  knocked  and 
rattled  at  the  latch,  and  listened  and  waited, 
and  knocked  and  rattled  again.  “ Oh,  Will !” 
she  cries  at  last,  “ do  come  and  open  the  door 
— what  is  it  bolted  and  barred  in  this  way  for  ?” 

“To  keep  you  out,  you  little  fool!  What 
should  it  be  for  ?” 

And  then  he  said,  speaking  so  loud  that  all 
the  crowd  heard  him,  that  when  he  got  ready 
he  would  open  the  door,  and  not  till  then. 
“ Knock  there  all  night,”  he  says,  “ if  you  want 
to,  and  see  how  you  will  like  that!” 

And  then  he  opened  the  window,  and  mocked 
her  with  laughter  and  rude  jests.  Janey  stag- 
gered down  the  steps.  “ Oh,  what  shall  I do  ?” 
she  cries,  falling  against  the  baluster  at  the 
foot  of  them;  “what  shall  I do?  and  where 
shall  I go?” 

“Go  with  me!”  says  the  teamster.  And 
before  them  all  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  for  she 
did  not  resist,  and  lifting  her  into  the  wagon, 
placed  her  in  the  easy-chair ; and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  at  the  crack  of 
his  whip  the  six  horses  shook  their  bells  and 
were  off  at  a trot ; while  the  brother,  frightened 
into  his  right  senses  at  last,  Bhouted  from  the 
window:  “Comeback!  oh,  come  back,  Janey!” 
and  all  the  people  below  stood  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. 

The  fourth  day  after  this  the  six  weary  horses 
stood  still  before  the  gate  of  a pretty  white  cot- 
tage half  hid  in  a clump  of  maple-trees  on  the 
bank  of  the  clear-flowing  Wabash. 

He  sprang  to  the  ground  and  lifted  Janey  out 
of  the  wagon ; and  while  she  stood  blushing  and 
trembling  a sweet-faced  woman  of  about  forty 
came  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  graveled 
walk  to  meet  them.  Her  dress  was  of  drab 
color,  and  she  wore  the  Quaker  cap  tied  down 
about  her  quiet,  pleasant  face. 

“ Natty,  my  dear  boy,  I am  so  glad  to  see 
thee  home  safe !”  she  says,  taking  a handful  of 
the  young  man’s  brown  curls  in  her  hand  and 
shaking  his  head  instead  of  shaking  his  hand ; 
“but  who  is  this  thee  has  brought  with  thee?” 
and  she  turned  to  Janey. 

“Her  name  was  Jane  Morrison  four  days 
ago,”  says  Nathan,  looking  straight  in  the  eyes 
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of  his  mother,  as  one  who  was  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed ; “ but  it’s  Jane  Lambert  now — 
Janey  you  may  call  her;  and  I only  hope  you 
will  like  her  half  as  well  as  I do !” 

“And  so  thee  is  my  son’s  wife;  how  does 
thee  do,  J aney  ?”  And  with  no  more  ado  about 
it  the  sweet-faced  woman  took  the  girl  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  down  the  path  and  into  the 
house,  as  though  she  were  her  child  indeed. 

They  had  married  in  haste ; but  they  never 
repented  at  leisure.  The  blue  waters  of  the 
Wabash  never  sung  and  murmured  to  a happier 
pair,  first  or  last,  that  is  certain. 


THE  GENERAL’S  STORY.  3 

OF  all  the  occupations*  associated  with  the 
conduct  of  war  there  is  none  which  calls 
for  more  address,  nerve,  courage,  daring,  and 
patriotism  as  well,  as  that  of  the  “secret  serv- 
ice. ” I do  not  now  propose  to  discuss  the  moral 
of  the  question,  as  whether  or  not  it  is  dishonor- 
able to  seek  for  information  within  an  enemy’s 
country  in  disguise.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  laws  of  war  are  universal  and  inexorable  in 
the  punishment  of  the  person  detected  as  a spy 
with  death. 

The  hero  of  the  following  story  was  a spy  in 
spite  of  himself.  In  relating  the  trying  ordeal 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  real  names 
in  most  instances  have  for  obvious  reasons  been 
suppressed,  while  the  locale  has  been  retained. 

It  was  one  night  not  long  ago  when  I heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  its  hero.  We  sat  before  a 
pleasant  fire.  It  was  late  into  the  night,  the 
family  had  retired,  but  we  lingered  long  over 
our  pipes,  rehearsing  many  an  adventure  by 
camp  and  field,  discussing  this  and  that  cam- 
paign, of  what  would  have  been  the  result  if 
things  which  happened  had  not  happened,  and 
things  did  not  happen  which  hail  happened,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  is  very  easy  to  correct  mistakes  in  battles 
long  after  the  bones  of  its  victims  are  whitening 
upon  the  field,  and  the  poorest  soldier  of  us  all, 
when  the  sword  is  sheathed  and  peace  once 
more  blesses  the  land,  may  lay  out  campaigns 
which  would  put  Grant  or  Sherman  to  the  blush. 
But  old  comrades  will  get  together  and  talk 
over  those  scenes  which  were  the  grandest,  su- 
premest  moments  of  their  lives;  and  so  the 
General  and  I lived  over  again  many  a skirmish 
and  fight,  not  forgetting  those  whose  voices  are 
silent  in  death,  recounting  our  varied  experi- 
ences since  we  parted  in  Shenandoah  Valley  on 
a bright  summer’s  day  in  sixty-two. 

“But  there  is  a hiatus  following  Antietam 
which  you  have  not  filled  up,”  I said,  during  a 
lull  in  the  conversation.  “What  became  of 
you  for  several  months  ? Some  one  was  telljpg 
me  that  you  were  taken  prisoner  and  in  dis- 
guise, I think  they  said.” 

“I  was  captured  about  that  time,”  answered 
my  friend.  “But  there  were  circumstances 
about  that  affair  which  made  publicity  very 
dangerous  for  me  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.  I 
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don’t  know  that  there  is  any  objection  to  telling 
the  story  now.  Yet  I rarely  speak  of  it,  proba- 
bly because  few  know  of  it,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  perhaps  because  of  the  habit  of  si- 
lence. 

I may  say  here  that  the  General  is  one  of 
the  most  reticent  of  men ; modest  and  reserved 
by  nature,  he  is  a gentleman  of  elegance  and 
refinement  and  superior  scientific  attainments. 
He  has  a long  and  rather  angular  face  with  a 
slightly  projecting  chin.  His  forehead  is  high 
and  his  eyes  gray  in  color  and  set  wide  apart. 
There  is  great  determination  in  my  friend’s 
face,  but  it  is  determination  in  repose  rather 
than  in  action.  His  manner  and  the  history  of 
his  army  life  justifies  the  expression  in  his  face. 
He  has  won  his  star  by  unflinching  courage,  by 
undeviating  devotion  to  duty : the  hero  of  many 
a gallant  deed,  he  rarely  speaks  of  himself ; but 
I was  curious  to  know  the  story  of  his  capture 
and  prison  life.  And  this  is  what  he  told  me : 

After  the  second  Bull  Run  fight  yon  will  re- 
member that  a great  many  new  troops  were 
pushed  into  the  field ; and  when,  after  McClellan 
took  command,  it  was  ascertained  that  Lee  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  at  once 
all  the  volunteer  militia,  recruits,  and  detach- 
ments, without  regard  to  completeness  of  organ- 
ization, were  hurried  to  the  field.  At  that  time, 
with  a captain’s  commission,  I was  raising  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  One  morning  I received 
orders,  with  such  a number  of  men  as  I had,  to 
report  myself  directly  to  General  McClellan. 
Which  I did  without  delay,  and  by  his  order,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  was  posted  on 
the  left  of  the  line  near  the  river  bank.  From 
my  position,  where  I could  see  much  of  the  fight, 
and  from  the  fact  that  during  the  day  1 had  oc- 
casion to  carry  orders  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  line,  I was  able  to  judge  of  the  result  of 
the  battle.  My  own  opinion,  when  that  awful 
stillness  of  night  shut  down  over  the  field,  was, 
that  the  contest  had  been  pretty  near  drawn, 
but  that  the  enemy  were  so  badly  crippled  that 
they  would  not  dare  risk  another  engagement 
with  their  backs  to  the  river,  and  that  they 
would  attempt  to  withdraw  across  the  river  im- 
mediately. 

So  fully  impressed  was  I with  this  opinion 
that  I went  to  General  McClellan  and  offered 
to  cross  the  river,  and  gain  such  information  as 
I might  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  I 
proposed  to  go  to  the  south  side  of  the  river 
because  I could  not  go  north  without  running 
into  their  battle -line,  and  any  movement  to 
return  to  Virginia  would  first  be  known  in  their 
rear. 

The  General  consented,  provided  I would 
take  with  me  a scout  and  a Methodist  preach- 
er, who,  although  he  might  have  been  a saint, 
had  the  audacity  of  the  devil.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  spies  in  the  service.  I was 
reluctant  to  take  Parson  Marshall  and  the  scout 
along  with  me,  fearing  that  they  would  be  an 
embarrassment  rather  than  an  assistance ; but  I 


finally  yielded.  As  it  afterward  proved  my  in- 
tuitions were  wise.  Had  I left  them  behind, 
weeks  and  months  of  the  agony  of  death  might 
have  been  spared  me.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
experiences  of  life,  I found  that  there  was  a 
providential  dispensation  in  it  all,  and  that  the 
pain  had  its  compensating  good,  as  you  will 
see. 

I had  no  definite  plan  of  operations  marked 
out;  but  several  months  before  I had  gained 
reliable  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  a man  named 
Jackson,  a miller  by  trade,  who  lived  in  Shep- 
ardstown,  which,  you  know,  is  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army. 

' During  my  skirmishing  on  the  day  of  the  fight 
I had  also  ascertained  that  another  miller, 
named  Roberts,  who  lived  in  a little  village  on 
the  south  side  of  the  stream  from  where  my 
command  was  now  posted,  was  also  a Union 
man.  My  Bcheme  was  to  cross  the  river  at  this 
point,  see  Roberts,  induce  him  at  once  to  go  to 
Shepardstown,  which  was  but  four  miles  away, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Jackson,  obtain  such 
information  as  they  could  of  the  movements  of 
the  rebels,  and  that  Roberts  should  then  re- 
turn to  me  with  the  news. 

It  was  past  eleven  o’clock  when  we  arrived 
at  the  ferry  on  the  bank,  which  at  one  time  had 
been  a ford,  but  was  long  out  of  use.  The 
boatman  wa9  not  there ; and  so  we  searched  up 
and  down  the  bank,  among  the  bushes  and  in 
the  inlets,  to  see  if  we  could  not  discover  some 
skiff  or  dug-out,  in  which  wo  could  make  the 
passage.  But  all  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  and 
the  not  altogether  assuring  suggestion  was  made 
by  Jake,  the  scout,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
there  recently  and  removed  the  boats.  There 
were  none  within  our  reach,  that  was  certain ; 
and  so  we  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
bank  discussing  in  low  tones  the  best  course  of 
action  to  pursue. 

“ There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  rebels  on  the  other  side,” 
I said. 

“They  wouldn’t  show  their  hand  if  they 
were  there,”  replied  Jake. 

“I  think  we  should  have  heard  from  them 
by  this  time  if  they  were  in  the  village ; be- 
sides that,  the  absence  of  the  feriyman  shows 
nothing.  He  ought  to  be  abed  by  this  time,” 
remarked  Marshall. 

“That  is  true,”  I said.  “Let  U9  hail  him. 
If  he  comes  over  we  can  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  rebs  are  there.” 

“ It’s  a risky  business.  Hadn’t  wo  better  go 
back  ?”  muttered  the  scout. 

“ We  will  not  return  until  we  make  some  ef- 
fort at  least  to  cross  the  river,” I replied ; final- 
ly adding,  “you  may  go  back  if  you  wish.” 

“ I’m  in  for  this  campaign,  miss  or  win.  ” As 
Jake  answered  I had  approached  the  water’s 
edge  and  shouted, 

“Ferry  ahoy!” 

There  was  no  moon  that  night,  and  the  star- 
light was  partially  obscured  by  a warm  mist ; yet 
it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  mov- 
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ing  on  the  other  shore,  while  the  air  was  so 
quiet  that  the  chants  of  the  katydid  could  be 
distinctly  heard  across  the  stream.  There  was 
no  answer  to  my  call,  and  no  evidence  of  hu- 
man life  appeared  among  the  houses  of  the 
lonely  village  which  lay  hid  in  the  shadows  of 
the  wooded  hills. 

44 Hilly o-o-o ! Boat  ahoy!”  I cried  again. 
A few  moments  elapsed,  and  then  a dark  object 
was  seen  emerging  from  a house  near  by.  It 
approached  the  bank. 

44Y-o-o-o!”  came  ringing  to  our  ears;  and 
shortly  after  the  boat  was  stemming  its  way 
slowly  up  and  across  the  stream.  The  moment 
it  touched  the  bank  I recognized  its  occupant 
as  the  ferryman  who,  during  the  evening,  had 
been  to  our  camp  for  some  coffee.  He  was  an 
honest-looking  fellow,  and  professed  to  be,  and 
I believe  was,  loyal. 

44 Ah,  Captain!”  he  exclaimed,  44 is  that 
you  ?” 

44  Yes,  we  wish  to  cross  the  river.  Are  there 
any  Johnnies  over  there  ?” 

44 None  that  belong  to  the  army;  but  it's 
rather  risky  for  yer  to  go  cross.  The  Confed 
cavalry  are  scouting  round  all  the  time.” 

44  We’ll  take  that  risk.  Have  you  heard  any 
news  from  Shepardstown  ?” 

44  Nothing  but  stories  of  the  fight.  They  say 
the  Yanks  have  been  licked  awful.” 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  boat,  and  after  a 
sharp  pull  of  several  moments,  wherein  all  had 
relapsed  into  silence  or  spoke  only  in  whispers, 
we  were  landed  safely  on  the  southern  bank. 

4 4 If  you  should  happen  to  be  questioned,  on 
no  account  say  that  you  brought  over  a Union 
officer,”  I said  to  the  boatman  as  I gave  him  a 
liberal  fee.  44  We  shall  probably  return  to  be 
taken  back  before  morning.” 

Five  minutes*  walk  brought  us  to  the  house 
of  Roberts,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
boatman.  I was  not  surprised  to  find  him  up 
and  seated  with  his  wife  and  a young  negro 
woman  by  a log  fire  in  the  large  room  which 
was  his  bedchamber  and  sitting-room  at  the 
same  time.  Before  telling  him  my  errand  I 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  women,  but  his  wife  re-‘ 
fused  to  leave  the  room. 

44 It’s  no  use,”  said  the  miller;  “she  won’t 
go.  She  knows  as  well  as  you  or  I what’s  up. 
I s’pose  yer  arter  news  of  the  rebs.” 

“Precisely  that,  and  we  wish  your  assist- 
ance,” I replied,  making  a virtue  of  necessity. 

44 Well,  what  is  it?  You  know  it’s  mighty 
dang’rus  fur  me  ter  be  caught  foolin  round. 
They’d  hang  me  quicker’n  winkin;  but  I’m 
true  blue,  an’ll  do  anything  in  reason." 

44  What  I wish  to  do  is  simple  enough,  and 
need  not  get  you  into  trouble.  I wish  you  to 
go  to  Shepardstown,  see  Jackson  the  miller. 
You  know  him  ?” 

“I  should  think  so.” 

44  You  and  he  together  can  find  out  if  there 
are  any  indications  of  an  intention  of  the  rebels 
to  recross  the  river.” 

44 1 see,”  said  Roberts,  striking  one  hand  with 


the  other  in  a significant  way.  44  Hit  on  the 
man ; but  it’s  dang’rus,  Cap’n.  Jackson’s  all 
right,  I know  that.  It’s  a good  piece  ter  Shep- 
ardstown. I must  ride,  an’  I might  lose  my 
horse.”  And  Roberts  settled  himself  back  in 
his  chair  as  if  he  didn’t  intend  leaving  it  until 
the  war  was  over. 

I had  no  time  to  reply  to  him  before  his  wife 
asserted  her  woman  prerogative  and  declared 
she  44  wouldn’t  listen  to  it.”  44  It’s  certain 
death  ter  go  thar ; besides,  yer’ve  no  right  ter 
leave  yer  wife  all  alone  sich  troublus  times  as 
these.” 

Leaving  the  parson,  who  now  came  to  my 
aid,  to  talk  with  the  woman,  I urged  Roberts 
to  undertake  the  journey,  offering  him  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  horse.  Whether  or  not 
the  sight  of  the  money  stimulated  his  courage 
and  patriotism  I can  not  tell.  But  he  consent- 
ed just  as  Marshall  had  clenched  his  closing 
argument  with  the  wife  by  the  promise  that  we 
would  remain  until  her  husband  returned. 

We  calculated  that  it  would  take  Roberts 
three  hours  at  the  outside  to  go  to  Shepards7 
town  and  return.  Jake  was  to  go  with  him 
up  the  road  a short  distance,  conceal  himself 
in  the  woods  in  sight  of  the  road,  and  be  ready 
to  give  the  alarm  should  any  danger  threaten 
our  scheme. 

In  five  minutes  the  horse  was  saddled,  and 
from  the  window  I watched  the  two  figures  as 
they  noiselessly  disappeared  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness which  had  now  succeeded  the  half  light 
of  the  earlier  evening.  I did  not  for  a moment 
leave  my  post,  but  sat  and  gazed  out  into  the 
gloom  and  mist — for  a drizzling  rain  commenced 
to  fall — thinking  and  thinking  until  it  seemed 
as  if  my  brain  would  burst.  My  ear  caught 
the  slightest  murmur  of  the  leaves ; the  water 
dropping  from  the  eaves  reverberated  through 
the  chambers  of  my  brain ; the  crackling  of  a 
twig  seemed  louder  than  the  report  of  cannon. 
Each  tree  and  stump  took  on  the  form  of  a 
man ; the  rail  fence  was  a line  of  battle ; the 
pile  of  logs  a battery  in  position.  Again  and 
again  did  I see  parties  of  soldiers  approaching 
the  house,  to  vanish  into  the  night  and  take  on 
new  shape. 

Within  the  room,  which  now  was  in  deep 
shadow — for  the  fire  had  been  left  to  burn  low 
for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
passer-by — I could  dimly  see  the  forms  of  the 
miller’s  wife  and  the  preacher.  Singularly 
enough,  they  were  discussing  some  technical 
point  of  theology.  In  the  chimney  corner  sat 
the  negress.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  of  the  others,  but  with  her  chin 
resting  in  her  hands  was  bowed  forward  va- 
cantly staring  into  the  smouldering  embers, 
whose  light  gave  to  her  a deep  rich  color  of 
bronze.  It  was  a dramatic  picture,  that  figure 
crouched  there  in  the  fire-light.  During  the 
talk  with  Roberts  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
to  question  her  presence  there.  The  wife  I 
doubted.  With  the  negress  her  color  was  the 
pledge  of  her  faith.  She  proved  it  afterward. 
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And  thus  I sat  by  the  window  counting  each 
second  as  it  passed.  They  were  hours.  I won- 
dered what  our  army  were  doing.  Most  likely 
gathering  the  wounded  from  the  battle-field. 
Where  were  the  rebels  ? Would  they  retreat 
across  the  river?  Should  I get  knowledge  of 
their  movement?  What  complete  destruction 
would  come  upon  their  disordered  masses  should 
McClellan  strike  at  them  in  the  act  of  cross- 
ing ! Again  and  again  did  I look  at  my  watch. 
Where  was  Roberts  ? Could  he  meet  with  mis- 
hap ? Would  he  return  within  the  hour  named  ? 
Could  there  be  doubt  of  his  loyalty  ? He  might 
betray  us.  These  and  a thousand  queries  and 
imaginations,  reasonable  and  foolish,  crossed 
my  mind.  , 

One,  two,  three,  four  hours  passed  by.  One 
more  and  daylight  would  bo  upon  us.  The 
rising  sun  must  not  find  us  here.  Roberta's 
time  was  up.  Where  was  he  ? What  was  the 
cause  of  his  delay?  I must  not  recross  the 
river  without  seeing  him. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  of  anxiety  and 
doubt  that  I was  sensible  of  a tremulous  mo- 
tion which  jarred  the  house  to  its  foundations. 
It  was  slight  at  first,  but  increased  steadily. 
This  could  be  no  creation  of  the  imagination. 
By  a singular  psychological  phenomenon  which 
I can  not  explain,  the  presence  of  a real  danger 
dispersed  all  these  vague  fantasies.  All  my 
faculties  resumed  their  normal  condition.  Ob- 
jects assumed  their  natural  shape. 

Within  the  room  there  was  absolute  silence. 
The  miller's  wife  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair ; 
the  parson,  stretched  upon  the  floor  with  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  was  evidently  in  some  dream 
of  theological  bliss,  for  he  was  snoring  earnest- 
ly; the  negress  had  not  changed  her  position, 
except  that  her  head  was  slightly  turned  as  if 
listening.  The  sound  increased.  Yes,  far  into 
the  darkness  I could  hear  the  click  of  steel 
against  Bteel.  I sprang  to  my  feet.  The  noise 
aroused  the  sleepers. 

‘‘What’s  the  matter,  Captain?”  demanded 
Marshall,  feeling  for  his  revolver-belt 

“Be  quiet;  keep  still,”  I replied,  trying  to 
listen.  “ No,  it  is  not  infantry,  nor  artillery. 
Yes,  it  is  a body  of  cavalry,  and  a large  one 
at  that,  and  coming  this  way.  They  must  be 
rebels,  for  we  have  no  troops  this  side  of  the 
Potomac.” 

“ Oh,  you  will  be  taken,  |md  we  shall  be 
murdered  I ” screamed  the  woman. 

“ Silence ! not  another  word  1”  I exclaimed, 
seizing  her  by  the  wTist  with  no  gentle  grasp. 
“You  will  not  be  harmed,  whatever  happens 
to  me ; but  you  must  hold  your  tongue.” 

Whether  from  exceeding  fear,  or  that  she 
was  reassured — whatever  the  reason — the  mill- 
er's wife  was  as  silent  as  if  bom  dumb. 

Meanwhile  the  rumble  had  grown  more  dis- 
tinct, and  I could  hear  the  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs  and  the  jingle  of  sabres.  I went  to  the 
window  again,  and  could  see  coming  up  the 
road  what  appeared  to  be  an  advanced-guard : 
a dozen  or  more  men  riding  rapidly;  one  or 


two  dashing  off  on  the  6ide-road  which  led  to 
the  ferry.  I was  wondering  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  movement,  when  I was  startled 
by  a hand  upon  my  arm  and  heard  the  voice 
of  the  negress : 

“ Massa  Cap’n,  you’se  isn’t  safe  dar.  Come 
up  de  ladder  ter  my  place,  yer  can  sec  better 
dar.” 

“The  girl’s  right,  Captain,”  said  Marshall. 
“ That  uniform  will  ruin  us.  I am  in  citizen’s 
clothes,  and  if  they  come  here  can  fool  them 
easily.” 

The  idea  of  hiding  did  not  please  me,  but  it 
was  the  best  thing  to  do ; and  so,  led  by  Sarah, 
I passed  into  the  kitchen,  climbed  the  ladder, 
and  found  myself  in  a small  attic,  which  was 
formed  by  the  roof  of  the  house.  There  was 
no  place  in  it  where  I could  stand  erect,  and 
the  two  panes  of  glass  which  answered  for  a 
window  were  so  close  to  the  floor  that  I was 
obliged  to  lie  down  in  order  to  see  the  troopers, 
who  in  solid  mass,  filling  the  road,  were  now 
passing  the  house. 

There  was  no  halt  in  the  column ; but  stead- 
ily, and  at  an  easy  trot,  they  poured  along  the 
way.  There  was  but  little  sound  of  voices  in 
this  swift  procession  out  of  the  shadows  and  into 
the  shadows.  They  might  have  been  phantom 
horsemen  but  for  that  clack  of  hoof,  that  rattle 
of  spur  and  sabre.  Steadily  they  moved  along, 
winding  from  out  the  solemn  woods,  in  among 
the  houses  and  over  the  hill-top  into  the  dark- 
ness again,  with  coil  unbroken — a monster  of  a 
dream,  were  it  not  a dread  reality  of  sight  and 
sound. 

I had  marked  several  squadrons,  and  then 
divisions.  They  numbered  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, these  night-riders.  This  was  no  scout- 
ing party.  It  was  something  more  than  a re- 
connoissance. 

“It  can  not  be  a movement  of  the  rebel 
army,”  I said  to  myself,  “for  there  would  be 
infantry  before  this.  What  can  it  mean  ?” 

Meanwhile  the  day  was  breaking.  The  col- 
umn of  cavalry  had  gone  with  the  darkness; 
only  a few  stragglers  remained,  galloping  their 
steeds  to  catch  up  with  their  comrades  still  ad- 
vancing. And  then  the  road  was  deserted  as 
before. 

But  where  were  Roberts  and  Jake?  The 
question  in  part  was  answered  by  Jake's  voice, 
which  I now  heard  in  the  room  below.  Hur- 
rying down  the  ladder  I asked  him : 

“ What  news  ?” 

“ Not  a word  of  Roberts.  You  saw  the  cav- 
alry. What  an  army  of  ’em  I Didn’t  know 
the  Johnnies  had  so  many  horses.  Did  any  of 
them  stop  here  ?” 

“ Not  one.  They  seemed  bent  on  some  im- 
portant business  by  their  haste.” 

“I  heard  them  talking,  but  could  only  catch 
the  words  ‘Harper’s  Ferry,'  ‘Falling  Waters,’ 
4 crossing  ford,'  and  so  on.” 

“ I don’t  know  where  they  are  going ; yet  it 
is  evident  to  me  that  Lee’s  army  is  on  the 
move.  But  whatever  it  means  McClellan  ought 
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to  know  of  it.  Do  not  delay  an  instant,  but 
get  across  the  river  and  report  to  him  all  that 
has  occurred.  I will  remain  here  until  Roberts 
turns  up,  or  at  least  until  I can  obtain  further 
information.  Get  away  now  as  fast  as  you 
can.” 

The  scout  at  once  left  the  room,  and  I saw 
him  in  a few  moments  threading  his  way  among 
the  houses  in  the  village. 

44  Thank  God,  he  is  off.  So  much  is  accom- 
plished !”  I exclaimed.  44If  the  rebels  are 
coming  we  shall  have  rough  work  before  night. 
Rut  there  is  Roberts  just  in  the  nick  of  time.” 

As  I spoke  the  miller  rode  slowly  into  the 
yard,  dismounted  without  unsaddling  his  horse, 
put  him  in  the  shed,  which  answered  to  the 
name  of  stable,  and  then  with  a long  look  up 
the  road  by  which  he  had  come  the  miller  en- 
tered the  house. 

44  I’m  afeard  you’ll  get  caught !”  was  his  hur- 
ried exclamation;  44 I’ve  ridden  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  that  beast  is  not  a racer.  I see 
there  are  troops  in  the  village,  and  a lot  of  foot- 
soldiers  are  cornin’  down  the  road  just  behind 
me.” 

44  Did  you  see  Jackson  ?” 

44  Yes,  I saw  him.  He  went  out  and  spied 
around.  He  came  back  bime-by  and  said  that 
big  gangs  of  men  were  at  work  shoveling  down 
the  banks  of  the  canal — the  water,  you  know, 
has  been  out  for  some  time.  Jackson  thinks, 
and  so  do  I,  that  the  rebel  army  are  moving 
back  sure.  But  I tell  yer,  Cap’n,  yer’ll  be 
caught  ef  yer  don’t  start  mighty  quick.” 

44  Yes,  yes,”  I replied,  impatient  to  get  every 
item  of  intelligence.  44  But  what  did  the  towns- 
people say?  Were  there  soldiers  in  the  vil- 
lage ?” 

44 Wounded  men?  yes  heaps  of  ’em  — the 
houses  were  full.  They  all  say  the  Yanks  have 
been  licked.” 

During  this  talk  the  miller  had  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  road,  and  as  he  finished  his  report  he 
ran  to  the  door  and  instantly  returned  with 
his  face  pale  with  fear,  crying : 

44  The  game  is  up.  You  can’t  reach  the  river 
now  unless  you  can  walk  over  a thousand  rebel 
bayonets.” 

The  miller  was  right,  for  a large  body  of 
troops  had  poured  out  of  the  woods  at  a quick 
step.  Passing  the  house  they  broke  into  squads, 
some  entering  the  houses  near  the  river,  others 
marching  beyond  the  town,  while  the  larger 
body  stacked  their  arms  and  appeared  to  be 
making  preparations  to  go  into  camp.  I saw 
at  once  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 
They  were  picketing  the  roads  and  posting 
sentinels. 

Until  this  moment  I had  not  fully  realized 
that  I wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
army.  In  truth  I had  not  at  all  anticipated 
this  juncture  of  affairs,  and  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  it.  Certainly  my  calculations  had 
not  included  the  thought  of  capture ; and  now 
with  this  important  knowledge  in  my  possession 
the  idea  was  doubly  odious.  But  it  was  immi- 


nent at  that  moment,  for  several  soldiers  were 
approaching  the  house. 

44  De  lof,  de  lof  I ” muttered  the  negro  woman, 
as  for  a second  time  she  seized  me  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  me  toward  the  ladder. 

44  Do  not  breathe  a word  of  our  presence 
here  unless  they  have  found  out  something, 
and  then  we  will  come  down,”  I said  to  the 
miller  and  his  wife  as  Marshall  and  I hurried 
up  the  ladder  to  our  hiding-place.  Once  there 
I knew  from  the  talk  of  the  soldiers  that  they 
were  not  come  for  us.  They  wanted  some  corn 
ground,  and  Roberts  started  away  to  his  mill 
with  one  of  them.  We  were  safe  for  the  mo- 
ment ; but  how  long  was  this  confinement  to 
continue  ? And  I stared  out  of  the  window  to 
see  the  sun  w’hich  had  now  risen  above  the 
hill-tops,  shining  down  upon  groups  of  men, 
standing  or  cooking  at  their  camp-fires,  while 
its  bright  rays  glittered  upon  a battery  of  artil- 
lery which  had  gone  into  position  in  the  field 
upon  the  rising  ground  just  outside  the  forest. 
The  caissons  and  horses  were  taken  to  the  rear, 
while  a party  of  pioneers  commenced  throwing 
up  earth-works  in  front  of  the  cannon,  which 
appeared  to  be  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  road 
crossing  at  the  old  ford. 

“That  looks  like  fighting,”  whispered  Mar- 
shall. 

44  No,  they  are  too  deliberate  about  it.  It  is 
a precaution  against  any  movement  of  ours  from 
below  — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  Lee 
means  to  retreat.  If  McClellan  could  know 
of  all  this  the  war  might  be  ended  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Do  you  think,  Marshall, 
that  you  can  get  across  the  river  ?” 

44 1 can  try.”  And  the  preacher  rose  to  his 
feet.  He  was  a brave,  true-hearted  fellow. 

44  You  had  better  go  up  stream ; it  is  safer 
than  to  attempt  the  passage  below.  Make  a 
big  effort,  for  you  can  appreciate  the  importance 
of  success  as  well  as  I.” 

41  But  what  will  you  do  ?” 

44  The  best  I can.  Lie  quiet  here  until  these 
fellows  leave.  They  won’t  stay  forever.  Good- 
by,  and  good  luck  to  you !” 

44  Good-by,  Captain.  I hope  we  shall  see 
you  in  a few  hours.” 

With  what  eagerness  did  I listen  to  the  par- 
son as  he  passed  into  the  room  where  the  sol- 
diers were!  A tremor  of  anxiety  crept  over 
me  as  I heard  him  question  them  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  command,  and  why  they  were 
there. 

44  He  will  excite  suspicion,”  I thought.  4 4 Why 
does  he  ask  such  questions  ? Success  in  these 
adventures  has  made  him  fool-hardy.  They 
will  arrest  him.”  But  no,  he  is  out  of  the 
house ; and  now  he  strides  away  up  the  road 
as  if  he  belonged  here.  He  passes  through  the 
camp.  Why  does  he  stop  there  to  talk  with 
the  guard  ? The  fate  of  the  nation  may  hang 
on  his  words.  But  he  moves  on  unmolested ; 
and  now  he  is  lost  in  the  thick  underbrush  which 
skirts  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

44  Pray  Heaven  he  may  get  to  McClellan ! ” 
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and  I looked  up  at  the  snn  which  was  so  quick- 
ly mounting  to  the  zenith.  My  watch  told  me 
it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock.  After  all,  if  Mar- 
shall escaped,  it  might  be  too  late.  But  Jake, 
the  scout,  ought  to  be  within  the  Union  lines 
ere  this. 

One  hour,  two  hours  slowly  moved  by.  There 
was  but  little  change  in  the  position  of  the  reb- 
el troops.  They  seemed  to  be  waiting.  Once 
or  twice  a mounted  courier  came  to  and  went 
away  from  a large  tent  in  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
teries. Now  and  then  the  pickets  would  ex- 
change shots  with  my  men,  who  were  under 
cover  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream.  Far 
up  the  river  I could  now  discern  a dark  object 
moving  toward  the  other  bank.  Could  this  be 
Marshall?  There  were  rapids  at  that  point, 
and  the  swift  current  bore  the  object  down- 
ward, and  nearer  to  my  sight  and  to  the  bullets 
of  the  rebel  soldiers  aB  well,  for  they  saw  it,  and 
fired  at  it.  But  the  boat  moved  steadily  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  there  it  shot  in  behind  a 
rocky  cliff. 

“Safe,  safe!”  I exclaimed,  as  I wiped  the 
perspiration  from  my  brow.  I could  now  see 
the  figure  of  a man,  which  I was  sure  was  Mar- 
shall, creep  up  the  hill  toward  my  soldiers. 
Quite  a knot  of  them  had  gathered  together  to 
welcome  the  refugee.  As  the  parson  joined 
them  I could  see  him  gesticulating  and  point- 
ing across  the  river. 

“Why  does  the  fool  stop  there  to  talk?” 
With  my  thought  there  came  the  loud  bang  of 
a cannon.  I turned  to  see  the  wind  lift  the 
white  smoke  above  the  rebel  batteries,  carrying 
it  toward  the  front,  where  it  was  dissipated 
among  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  then  there 
was  the  ripping,  tearing  sound  of  a shell.  A 
percussion  shell  is  not  a foot-ball  to  be  played 
with ; and,  as  this  one  burst  within  a few  rods 
of  the  group,  they  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  they  immediately  separated.  That 
instant's  halt,  however,  had  fixed  my  business 
beyond  a peradventure.  I did  not  know  it  for 
several  moments. 

So  intensely  was  I occupied  in  imagining 
Marshall's  progress  to  head-quarters,  and  the 
grand  possibilities  which  opened  up  for  the 
cause,  that  I was  not  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  negro  woman  until  I heard  her  stifled 
exclamation.  It  had  come  to  be  the  voice  of 
a friend. 

“Massa  Cap’n,  you’se  caught  fur  su  now. 
H'yar  jes  tuk  off  dem  blue  clos  and  put  on  dare 
common  tings  of  Massa  Roberts.  Mighty 
quick.  Dere’s  a guard  a-cummin  fra  de  camp 
wid  Massa  Roberts,  an  dey  is  arter  you,  su, 
su.” 

There  was  not  an  instant  for  reflection.  My 
uniform  meant  punishment  to  the  people  of  the 
house.  Those  brass  buttons  reflected  Libby, 
Salisbury,  imprisonment,  starvation,  rotting  t% 
death.  In  this  homespun  there  was  a chance 
of  escape. 

I did  not  reflect  — how  could  I when  the 
guard  were  so  near  the  house  that  I could  dis- 
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tinguish  every  detail  of  their  ragged  forms — 
that  as  a soldier  I was  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
a prisoner  of  war — protection  of  health  and  life. 

As  an  enemy  in  disguise,  I was  a Spy,  and  my 
claims  upon  humanity  were  embraced  in  a short 
shrift  and  a strong  cord.  If  I did  think  of  this, 
it  was  after  I had  exchanged  my  honored  in- 
signia of  rank  and  service  for  the  butternut 
clothes,  and  had  heard  Roberts’s  voice  in  the 
yard,  exclaiming : 

“The  gentlemen  came  in  late  last  night,  and 
the  nigger  gave  ’em  a place  ter  sleep.  I haven’t 
seen  ’em.” 

“ Thank  you  for  the  cue,”  thought  I,  as  rap- 
idly descending  the  ladder  I gained  the  room 
before  they  had  fairly  entered,  and  saluted  the 
officer  who  headed  the  party  with  a complacent, 
self-assured  “ Good-morning,  Sir.” 

The  gentleman  was  a little  surprised  at  my 
manner  and  respectable  appearance ; for  I was 
in  the  miller's  best  clothes. 

“ I am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Sir ; but  my  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  Heartly,  requires  your 
presence  at  head-quarters.” 

‘ “ Certainly,  Captain ; I will  go  with  you  at 

once.” 

As  I never  anticipated  capture,  I had  not 
prepared  any  story.  In  that  walk  of  five  min- 
utes between  the  house  and  the  camp  I had  to 
do  the  work  of  a Collins  or  Dickens — to  create 
a character,  and  account  for  his  existence  and 
presence  in  that  locality.  If  any  sight  could 
have  twisted  my  nerves,  it  was  when  I turned 
the  corner  of  Colonel  Heartly's  tent  and  beheld 
Jake,  the  scout,  and  the  ferryman  who  had 
brought  us  over.  The  guard  which  surrounded 
them  with  fixed  bayonets  told  me  that  Jake  and 
I stared  each  other  in  the  face  with  an  indiffer- 
ence which  would  have  done  credit  to  two  En- 
glishmen traveling  in  the  same  diligence.  So 
far  as  Jake  and  Roberts  were  concerned  I was 
safe.  But  the  ferryman  by  a chance  word  might 
ruin  me.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  recog- 
nize me  in  my  new  costume,  for  if  I were  dis- 
covered I should  be  hung  as  a spy. 

I did  not  look  at  the  ferryman,  but  at  once 
addressed  myself  to  the  commanding  officer, 
who  stood  in  front  of  his  tent : 

“You  sent  for  me,  Colonel?” 

“Yes;  I shall  be  obliged  to  put  you  under 
arrest.” 

“For  what  cause?” 

“ You  are  here  under  suspicious  circumstan- 
ces. I learn  that  you  crossed  the  river  late  last 
night  with  two  other  persons.  One  of  these 
has  just  returned  in  a skiff,  and  has  been  talk- 
ing with  the  Yankee  pickets  on  the  other  side ; 
and  this  man” — pointing  to  Jake,  who  was  star- 
ing stupidly  at  the  speaker — “was  caught  in 
the  attempt  to  recross  on  a raft.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  all  against  you,  Sir.” 

“ They  may  be  to  you,  Colonel,  who  are  a 
soldier,  and  must  see  these  things  from  a differ- 
ent point  of  view  than  I a citizen.  I can  ex- 
plain how  I came  here.  My  name  is  Peters. 

I am  a citizen  of  Baltimore,  and  before  your 
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army  came  into  the  State  was  at  Cumberland 
looking  after  some  mining  interest  in  that 
neighborhood.  On  my  way  back  I found  that 
I was  likely  to  get  into  trouble  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  armies,  and  so  came  this  way  in 
the  hope  of  avoiding  both." 

“I  regret  exceedingly,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
after  a moment's  reflection,  “ that  I can  not  set 
you  at  liberty,  for  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  your  story ; but  my  orders  are  strict  in  cases 

like  yours.  I must  send  you  to  General  P 

for  examination ; his  decision  will  be  final.” 

This  was  said  in  a polite,  almost  deprecating 
manner,  yet  with  a firmness  which  admitted  of 
no  question. 

44  I hope,"  I replied,  44  there  will  be  but  little 
delay." 

44  We  shall  move  to-night  or  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

“But  what  er  yer  a-gwine  ter  do  with  me?" 
demanded  Jake,  who  had  been  listening  with 
clownish  interest  to  the  conversation.  “Ef  I 
can't  go  on  ter  Frederick  let  me  git  back  ter 
Harper’s  Ferry  with  my  woman  an'  the  young 
uns." 

I could  not  help  looking  at  the  scout  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration.  He  was  the  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  one  of  those  miserable  devils  who 
go  wandering  through  the  Border  States  pick- 
ing up  odd  jobs.  A shiftless,  shifting,  thiev- 
ing fellow  he  looked. 

“Let  the  beggar  go,"  said  the  Colonel  to  one 
of  his  officers.  “ He  is  not  worth  the  keep- 
ing." 

To  which  decision  my  heart  responded 
“Amen!"  But  I betrayed  no  feeling  what- 
ever, and  turned  my  back  on  my  confederate. 
Meanwhile  there  was  the  ferryman  and  Roberts 
yet  under  arrest.  I wished  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Every  instant  that  they  remained  increased  my 
danger. 

The  ferryman  claimed  with  reason  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  those  he  brought  across 
the  river — that  was  his  business.  His  father 
had  been  at  that  feriy  before  him.  Roberts 
put  in  the  same  sort  of  a plea.  His  house  had 
been  a sort  of  stopping-place  for  years.  44  He 
never  asked  questions  so  long  as  people  paid  for 
their  lodging.” 

The  Colonel  hesitated,  when  I remarked : 

44  Colonel  Heartly,  I am  right  sorry  that  I 
am  the  cause  of  getting  these  people  into  trouble ; 
they  are  residents  here,  and  are  always  within 
your  reach." 

44  That  is  just,  Mr.  Peters ; they  ought  not  to 
be  detained.  You  may  go  both  of  you." 

A great  weight  of  distrust  and  fear  was  re- 
moved from  my  heart  whenl  saw  the  two  men 
walking  down  the  road  together.  With  their- 
absence  the  rope  in  my  miqd's  eye  had  shrunk 
to  a thread. 

The  following  morning,  as  the  tents  were 
struck  and  I stood  watching  the  other  bank 
of  the  stream,  I saw  Sarah,  the  negress,  my 
would-be  saviour,  coming  toward  us  leading 
my  horse.  I had  forgotten  my  purchase  of  the 


night  before,  but  the  noble  girl  had  forgotten 
nothing.  As  I took  hold  of  the  bridle  my 
hand  came  in  contact  with  hers ; a warm  press- 
ure was  the  only  return  I could  make  for  her 
devotion.  She  seemed  to  understand  that  we 
were  watched,  and  with  a whispered  “God 
bress  yer,  massa!"  she  walked  away  to  her 
home. 

We  came  upon  the  rebel  army  at  Shepards- 
town.  In  all  my  experience  of  war  I never 
witnessed  such  a scene  of  confusion.  They 
were  in  full  retreat,  and  I should  have  thought 
it  a disgraceful  rout,  but  there  were  no  evi- 
dences of  pursuit.  How  eagerly  did  I listen 
for  the  thunder  of  McClellan’s  artillery ! But 
to  the  north  it  was  as  quiet  as  a Sabbath  morn- 
ing ; here  every  thing  was  in  disorder — cavalry, 
artillery,  infantry,  huddled  in  tangled  masses 
upon  the  bank.  Some  were  rushing  over  the 
miserably  improvised  bridge,  others  attempted 
the  ford.  Wagons  foundered  in  the  stream; 
mules,  cattle,  horses,  straggling,  scrambling, 
swimming  hither  and  thither. 

What  a glorious  opportunity  lost ! Why  did 
not  McClellan  6trike  hard  and  strong?  Had 
Marshall  failed  to  deliver  the  message  ? But 
what  use  to  ask  these  questions?  Lee  had 
placed  the  Potomac  between  his  army  and  de- 
struction. 

General  P , to  whose  command  Colonel 

Heartly  belonged,  was  not  at  Shepardstown ; 
so  dragging  our  way  along  among  the  strag- 
gling host  as  best  we  could  we  made  for  Mar- 
tinsburg,  where  P had  gone. 

Probably  I could  not  have  selected,  had  I 
had  the  power,  a more  inauspicious  moment  in 
which  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
individual,  before  whom  we  at  last  arrived. 
He  listened  with  manifest  impatience  to  Col- 
onel Heartly's  relation  of  the  circumstances  of 
of  my  arrest. 

44  Where  are  the  other  prisoners — the  ferry- 
man, the  miller,  and  the  roan  who  tried  to  cross 
the  river?" 

44  Excepting  the  last,  I knew  they  were  citi- 
zens of  the  village  and  released  them.  The  other 
man  was  too  much  of  an  idiot  to  be  harmful." 

44  Well,  Colonel,”  replied  his  chief, 4 4 you  are 
a good  patriot  and  an  excellent  artillery  offi- 
cer, but  I should  never  select  you  to  catch 
spies.  You  have  thrown  away  the  certain  key 
to  unravel  this  business,  the  proof  which  would 
have  convicted  this  man,  whose  story  I don’t 
believe  one  word  of— not  a word.  Where  were 
you,  Sir,  three  days  ago  ?" 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  me.  I 
answered  him,  calmly : 44 1 was  in  Hagerstown.  ” 

“Did  you  see  any  large  bodies  of  troops 
there  ?" 

I remembered  hearing,  on  the  day  of  Antie- 
tam,  that  a portion  of  our  cavalry  who  had  es- 
caped from  Harper’s  Ferry  had  passed  through 
or  near  Hagerstown,  and  had  captured  several 
hundred  wagons,  which  must  have  been  in  the 
rear  of  and  belonged  to  the  rebel  army.  So  I 
thought  I was  safe  in  my  answer : 
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“I  did  not.” 

“You  saw  no  soldiers  passing  through  the 
town?” 

44  There  were  a few  who  might  have  been  in 
charge  of  wagon-trains.” 

“Mr.  Peters — that  is  the  name  you  have 
chosen  to  call  yourself  by  ?” 

“ That  is  my  name.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  but  what  you  are  a man 
of  education;  you  have  the  manners  of  one. 
You  may  be  an  owner  of  mines,  and  all  that ; 
bgt  you  can't  make  mo  believe  that  you  could 
be  in  Hagerstown  and  not  know  if  a division  of 
troops  had  passed,  or  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  go  wandering  about  the  country  while 
two  armies  were  manoeuvring  and  fighting  great 
battles.  Now,  Mr.  Peters,  I think  you  are  a 
spy.  The  escape  of  your  comrades  will  not  help 
you  much,  for  I shall  send  you  to  Richmond, 
with  a report  of  the  whole  case,  which,  if  it  does 
not  hang  you,  it  will  be  because  there  is  no  hemp 
in  our  capital.” 

Addressing  an  officer  who  stood  near,  he  con- 
tinued : “ Captain,  this  man  will  be  sent  with 
the  party  of  prisoners  which  is  to  start  this 
morning.  I will  give  General  Winder  a spe- 
cial report  of  his  case.” 

I made  no  reply  to  this  speech  except  such 
answer  as  the  eye  may  give  of  contempt  and 
scorn. 

“I  am  really  sorry  for  you,  Sir,”  said  the 
kind-hearted  Colonel,  as  I was  led  from  the 
room.  “The  General  is  in  an  ugly  mood  this 
morning ; this  infernal  retreat  sets  one’s  teeth  on 
edge.  But  you  need  not  despair.  Get  your 
friends  at  work,  and  you  may  get  by  Winder’s 
court-martial,  although  they  do  say  that  he  is 
4 death’s  right-bower.’  I know  the  officer  who 
is  to  take  this  party  to  Richmond,  and  I will 
speak  a good  word  for  you.  You  shall  have 
your  hqrse.  Good-by,  Mr.  Peters ! Good-luck 
tc  you !”  And  the  honest  fellow  grasped  me 
warmly  by  the  hand  as  he  went  away  to  attend 
to  his  duties. 

In  an  hour  from  that  time  I was  riding  down 
the  Winchester  road  on  my  way  to  Richmond. 

We  had  not  been  on  the  road  half  an  hour 
when  I found  that  Captain  Graham  had  been 
as  good  as  his  word.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  party  treated  me  with  kindness,  sharing  his 
blankets  and  mess  with  me.  There  were  sev- 
eral other  prisoners  in  the  party.  Two  were 
citizens  of  Maryland,  or  pretended  to  be,  who 
had  been  arrested  under  circumstances  some- 
what similar  to  my  own.  Others  were  soldiers 
who  had  been  captured  at  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  The  faces  of  these 
I carefully  examined  for  fear  that  they  might 
have  known  me  in  the  army.  Fortunately  they 
belonged  to  Eastern  regiments,  and  had  never 
served  in  our  wing : “I  am  safe  from  that  de- 
tection,” I thought. 

As  we  journeyed  down  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley I could  see  with  what  a hand  of  iron  war 
had  pressed  upon  this  lovely  region.  The 
fields  were  not  waving  with  grain  as  when  we 


saw  them  in  sixty-one.  Now  the  farm-houses 
were  deserted  or  in  ruins,  every  few  rods  the 
hill-sides  and  meadows  were  marked  with  the 
track  of  wagon-wheels,  the  feet  of  men  and 
animals  had  trampled  out  of  life  every  green 
thing — the  face  of  the  country  seemed  to  have 
been  turned  into  a vast  camping-ground.  It 
was  the  Garden  of  Eden  after  the  Fall. 

At  Martinsburg  I had  spent  the  last  of  my 
small  stock  of  change  in  the  purchase  of  a pair 
of  spurs  in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  would 
occur  when  I could  escape  from  the  guard ; but 
I found  that  several  of  them  were  splendidly 
mounted,  while  my  horse  was  nearly  broken 
down  after  the  first  day’s  march,  and  neither 
persuasion  of  spur  nor  whip  could  induce  him 
to  proceed  faster  than  a bone-breaking  trot,  so 
with  a sinking  heart  I gave  up  that  means  of 
escape. 

At  night  we  camped  at  some  of  those  stations 
where  there  were  posted  detachments  of  troops 
to  guard  supplies ; and  although  I was  appar- 
ently given  the  largest  liberty,  yet  if  I moved 
ever  so  short  distance  away  from  the  quarters  I 
found  that  I was  watched  by  the  guards.  In 
fact  there  was  less  opportunity  of  escape  than 
if  I had  been  in  uniform,  while  the  consequence 
of  failure  would  have  been  more  disastrous,  for 
it  would  have  confirmed  the  suspicioflfrthat  I 
was  a spy,  and  my  execution  would  have  been 
speedy  and  sure. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  our  little  party 
arrived  at  the  office  of  General  Winder  in  the 
city  of  Richmond.  We  were  among  the  first 
who  had  come  direct  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
a crowd  of  curious  men  and  women,  white  and 
black,  followed  us  to  the  prison  door.  Winder 
was  not  in  the  office.  He  had  gone  home  for 
the  night.  How  fervently  did  I pray  that  he 
might  never  return ! 

My  case  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  be  con- 
sidered ; and  as  I gave  the  clerk  or  officer  who 
represented  the  rebel  prison-keeper  look  for  look 
as  he  stared  at  me,  and  then  divined  his  thought 
as  with  a sleepy  yawn  his  eye  wandered  down 
the  line  of  my  captive  companions,  and  again 
as  he  ran  over  the  package  of  papers  which 
gave  the  history  of  each  unfortunate,  and  came 

upon  that  of  mine  which  General  P had 

kindly  marked,  Special  Importance,  my  heart 
beat  with  anxious  fear. 

44  Whose  case  is  this  ?”  he  said ; 44  which  is 
the  man  ?” 

The  officer  of  the  guard  pointed  to  me  and 
replied,  “This  is  the  gentleman — Mr.  Peters.” 

“What  the  d — 1 do  they  continue  to  arrest 
citizens  for?  We  shall  have  all  the  Border 
States  down  here  by-and-by.  Castle  Thunder 
is  full  of  these  people  now,”  replied  the  clerk 
as  he  opened  the  letter  and  glanced  over  the 
four  closely-written  pages;  and  then,  without 
reading  a word,  broke  out  in  a string  of  oaths 
which  seemed  to  pass  familiarly  from  his  lips. 

44  What  does  General  P suppose  we  have 

to  do  here  ?”  he  continued.  44  Here  is  a story 
as  long  as  one  of  Winder’s  court-martials— 
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that’ll  do  to  keep and  he  threw  the  letter  into 
a pigeon-hole  in  the  box  over  his  table.  As  I 
saw  it  disappear  among  the  collection  of  papers 
I felt  a sense  of  relief. 

The  late  hour,  the  weary,  impatient  officer 
at  his  post,  the  long  letter  with  its  detailed 
charges,  which  were  intended  to  fix  guilt  and 
conviction  upon  me  beyond  escape  — these 
were  my  salvation  from  a hangman’s  noose. 
I thanked  God  then.  I thank  God  to-night. 

When  I entered  the  prison  yard  and  the  doors 
of  Castle  Thunder  closed  behind,  I gazed  up 
the  long  room  which  was  to  be  my  home  for 
long  months  with  a feeling  of  real  gladness 
which  I could  not  have  believed  possible  a week 
before.  This  was  confirmed  the  next  morning 
when  I could  sit  and  watch  the  prisoners  as 
they  passed  to  and  fro.  Not  a face  did  I see 
that  I had  ever  met  before,  and  with  renewed 
confidence  did  I enter  upon  my  new  role. 

Castle  Thunder  was  one  of  those  large  to- 
bacco warehouses  which  are  characteristic  of 
Richmond.  The  presses  yet  remained  in  the 
room  where  I was  placed  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  either  de- 
serters from  the  rebel  army  or  citizens  who  had 
been  arrested  because  suspected  of  Union  sen- 
timents, or  men  suspected  of  being  spies,  as  in 
my  And  when  these  people  crowded 

about  me  hungry  for  some  new  thing  with  which 
to  feed  their  minds  starving  for  the  rest  of 
change,  I told  as  little  of  my  story  as  I might. 
My  name,  I said,  was  Peters — I was  a citizen 
of  Maryland.  I had  been  arrested  without 
cause.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  my  new 
life.  As  time  wore  on  and  I came  to  know  these 
men,  to  read  their  faces  as  we  read  books,  I 
learned  whom  to  trust,  and  whom  to  shun  or 
deceive. 

There  were  more  than  twenty  professional 
Union  spies  in  that  room.  Some  were  North- 
ern men,  Americans  who  were  in  the  army. 
Others  were  foreigners  who  were  in  the  service 
of  some  General  in  the  army.  They  had  been 
captured  in  Virginia,  or  Tennessee,  or  in  Texas. 
One  had  been  engaged  in  running  the  blockade 
between  Wilmington  and  Nassau.  He  over- 
staid  his  pass  at  Richmond  and  was  arrested. 
He  had  been  in  prison  thirteen  months.  An- 
other was  buying  cotton  in  Charleston,  was 
suspected,  taken  up,  and  for  nine  months  had 
been  buried  here.  And  yet  another  had  been 
a clerk  in  the  rebel  War  Department,  an  in- 
advertent word  of  sympathy  with  the  North 
had  caused  his  arrest,  and  here  he  had  been  for 
several  months.  It  was  days,  weeks,  months 
before  I came  to  know  these  men  for  what  they 
were — before  that  confidence  was  given  which  is 
the  result  of  intention  rather  than  from  any  rule 
of  action.  Some  of  these  spies  did  not  reveal 
themselves  until  the  last  moment.  Singular 
characters  were  they,  combining  a subtle  cun- 
ning, a knowledge  of  men  and  things,  a daring 
greater  than  that  which  faces  the  cannon’s 
mouth.  Some  pursued  their  dangerous  calling 
from  the  purest  patriotism,  others  for  its  ad- 


venture, and  more  for  gain.  Not  to  one  of 
them  did  I reveal  my  true  name ; I never  even 
hinted  that  I was  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
army.  And  yet  they  trusted  me,  and  never 
pressed  me  to  tell  them  what,  by-and-by,  they 
had  the  right  to  suspect. 

I had  been  in  Castle  Thunder  some  two 
months  without  making  an  effort  to  be  released. 

I did  not  wish  to  disturb  that  paper  which  I 
"had  seen  thrust  into  a pigeon-hole  in  Winder’s 
office,  when  one  morning  one  of  our  men  handed 
me  a copy  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  which,  by 
clubbing  together,  we  were  able  to  buy  day  by 
day.  The  paper  had  not  gone  its  usual  round ; 
my  turn  to  read  it  had  not  come,  and  the  simple 
act  of  giving  it  to  me  at  that  early  hour  was 
enough. 

“ Red-Eye,”  as  he  was  nicknamed,  did  not 
need  to  point  at  a paragraph  which  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  paper  to  have  convinced 
me  that  I was  on  the  very  verge  of  being  dis- 
covered. A criminal  condemned  to  the  gallows 
could  not  have  suffered  the  torture  of  death 
with  a more  acute,  vivid  sense  of  its  reality  than 
did  I as  my  eye  at  a single  stroke  took  in  the 
contents  of  that  short  fatal  paragraph.  It  ran 
thus : 

“wmni  is  n»? 

“ We  dip  the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

We  have  looked  over  the  list  of  prisoners  captured 
within  the  time  mentioned,  but  find  no  record  of  Cap- 
tain P . It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  if  he  was 

captured,  and  what  has  become  of  him. 

11  ‘where  is  captain  p ? 

••  * On  the  night  of  the  day  of  the  battld  of  Antletam 

Captain  P of  the Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  with 

two  scouts,  crossed  the  Potomac 'River  at  a point  a few 
miles  below  Shcpardstown  with  a view  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  enemy’s  Position,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  Lee  was  making  any  movement  to  re- 
cross the  river  in  retreat.  As  we  learn  now  from  one 

of  the  scouts,  who  was  sent  back  by  Captain  P 

with  the  desired  information,  which,  by-tne-wny,  ar- 
rived too  late,  a detachment  of  the  enemy  during  the 
night  had  taken  possession  of  the  ford,  and  it  was  only 
by  a close  squeeze  that  the  scout  was  able  to  get  past 
their  pickets  and  make  his  escape.  He  left  the  Cap- 
tain at  the  house  of  a miller,  who  refuses  to  tell  what 

he  knows,  or  Is  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Captain  P . 

The  presumption  is  that  he  was  taken  prisoner.’— Phil- 
adelphia Press,  June  20. 

“ We  repeat  the  question  of  the  Press— what  has  be- 
come of  him?” 

For  an  instant  1 was  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  and  stared  at  the  printed  char- 
acters before  me  as  if  each  letter  bad  a voice, 
and  each  voice  in  tones  of  loud  reproach  pro- 
claimed, through  rebel  camp  and  capital : “ Spy ! 

Spy  I Spy!” 

I was  recalled  to  my  senses  by  the  touch  of 
Red-Eye’s  hand  upon  my  arm. 

“Mr.  Peters,”  he  whispered,  “remember 
where  you  are,  and  who  may  be  looking  at  you. 

Perhaps  that  paper  had  better  be  lost.  This  is 
cleaning-day,  and  it  will  not  be  missed  much.” 

As  soon  as  I could  bring  my  mind  to  reflect 
upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this  new 
danger  I perceived  that  detection  was  sure  if 
the  Richmond  paper  should  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  any  of  the  officers  in  the  rebel  army 
who  were  concerned  in  my  arrest,  or  at  Win- 
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der*8  office  had  P ’s  letter  been  Yead.  My 

situation  before  that  cruel  criminal  publica- 
tion was  as  dangerous  as  I cared  to  have  it ; 
now  discovery  had  become  almost  certain. 

That  night  I commenced  laying  my  plans  for 
escape. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  prisoners  to  divide 
into  squads  of  three  or  more  for  convenience  in 
messing  and  sleeping.  I had  chosen  for  my 
companion  the  sergeant  of  the  door,  a Union 
man  who  had  been  captured  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  and  whose  long  imprisonment  had 
given  him  this  petty  official  position.  With 
him  were  two  others — Chandler,  who  was  a spy 
in  our  service,  and  an  East  Tennesseean,  who 
had  been  pressed  into  the  rebel  service  and  de- 
serted. 

We  had  anticipated  that  a moment  might  come 
like  this  to  me,  when  we  had  the  choice  of  an 
attempt  to  escape,  or  certain  death.  Through 
a negro  who  used  to  bring  vegetables  and  other 
nick-nacks  into  the  prison  we  had  obtained  a 
file,  and  at  odd  moments,  when  the  noise  was 
loudest  in  the  room,  had  made  a saw  from  the 
blade  of  a jack-knife  which  I fortunately  had  in 
my  possession.  Our  quarters — if  I may  give 
that  title  to  the  six  feet  square  of  floor  space 
between  one  of  the  tobacco  presses  and  the  wall 
in  the  end  and  corner  of  the  room  farthest  from 
the  door  — were  more  than  any  other  happily 
situated  for  the  hazardous  undertaking  which 
we  at  once  began. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  confined  was 
raised  from  the  level  of  the  yard  several  feet. 
Our  hope  was  to  cut  through  the  planking  of 
the  floor,  drop  down  into  a sort  of  sub-cellar 
which  was  underneath,  and  which  opened  into 
the  yard.  The  sergeant  told  us  there  was  no 
guard  there.  We  hoped  to  pass  through  that 
inclosure,  gain  the  street,  and  then  trust  to  luck 
in  our  effort  to  get  out  from  the  city  and  to  find 
our  way,  as  best  we  might,  to  the  Union  lines. 

We  could  not  work  at  the  hole  in  the  floor 
dnring  the  night ; the  grating  sound  of  the  saw 
upon  the  oak  plank  would  have  reached  the  cars 
of  the  guard,  or  aroused  some  of  our  neighbor- 
ing prisoners.  In  the  daytime,  even,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  constant  watch  lest  the  prison- 
ers walking  back  and  forward  should  hear  the 
noise.  We  were  able  in  a measure  to  conceal 
our  movements  by  a Cot  bedstead  which  the 
sergeant  had  placed  in  our  corner  under  plea  of 
my  illness.  Under  cover  of  this  bed  one  of  us 
worked  at  the  hard  work.  With  the  miserable 
apology  for  a saw,  and  the  far-removed  occa-n 
sions  when  we  could  work,  the  progress  was 
fearfully  slow. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  passed  by.  But  a new 
and  unforeseen  danger  threatened  me.  Hear- 
ing nothing  from  the  extract  in  the  Press  I 
had  grown  more  confident.  The  44  Where  is 
he  ?”  had  passed  by  unnoticed  by  any  of  those 
who  could  identify  me. 

One  day  I was  promenading  the  length  of  the 
long  room,  calculating  the  chances  of  our  escape, 
when  a new  prisoner  was  brought  in.  It  was 


always  my  policy  to  see  every  recent  arrival 
before  they  could  see  me,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
| risk  of  surprise  in  the  event  of  recognition. 
Ordinarily  I was  safe  from  this,  as  the  Yankee 
prisoners  from  the  army  were  kept  in  Libby. 
Making  one  of  the  party  who  now  crowded 
about  the  new-comer,  I was  able  to  get  a good 
look  at  his  face.  It  was  not  one  to  be  forgotten 
when  once  seen.  It  had  met  my  eyes  before— 
but  where?  and  when?  As  I gazed  at  the  man 
I was  certain  that  I had  met  him  personally,  and 
notwithstanding  my  inability  to  locate  time  and 
place,  I retained  enough  of  recollection  to  be 
certain  that  our  previous  encounter  had  not  been 
a pleasant  one.  I was  about  to  turn  away  when 
his  eye — ’twas  an  evil  eye — caught  mine. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  “I  have  seen  you  before!” 

Looking  him  steadily  in  the  eyes,  I replied : 
44  Indeed  ! I don’t  remember  when  I have  ever 
met  you.  My  name  is  Peters,  and  I live  in 
Maryland.  Where  do  you  hail*  from  ?” 

“I’m  Frank  Myers,  from  Lexington,  Ken- 
tuck.  But  ef  I &dn’t  take  you  for  Captain 

P , of  theFed  cavalry,  I hope  I may  be  d — d. 

You’re  the  perfect  image  of  that  man,  cuss  him ! ” 

44  These  resemblances  are  very  common,”  I 
replied.  44 1 expect  to  be  taken  for  Abe  Lin- 
coln next.  But  what  are  you  in  here  for  ?” 

As  I asked  this  question  a cold  chill  ran 
down  my  back,  as  if  I had  been  hauled  over  an 
iceberg,  for  in  a flash  I remembered  the  occa- 
sion of  my  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Myers.  A 
year  before,  while  on  duty  in  Kentucky,  this 
fellow  had  been  caught  stealing  in  my  camp, 
and  by  my  orders  he  was  driven  beyond  the 
lines  with  a placard  on  his  back  marked  Thief. 
He  had  good  reason  to  remember  me,  but  my 
quiet  assurance  completely  foiled  him,  and  he 
answered  my  question  os  if  he  were  satisfied 
that  he  was  in  error. 

44  I’m  hare  because  I was  brought — you  may 
bet  high  on  that ! I won’t  stay  long.” 

The  .work  upon  our  plank  went  on  slowly, 
but  it  progressed.  We  had  but  one  sawing  to 
make,  which  was  some  two  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  plank  where  it  rested  upon  the  cross- 
beam of  the  building.  In  truth,  we  had  nearly 
got  through.  Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  with 
anxiety,  as  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  we  ar- 
rived nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  task — 
to  the  moment  when  we  should  make  the  great 
attempt  I 

And  the  <fay  came.  There  was  but  the 
smallest  sliver  to  separate,  and  we  had  ar- 
ranged our  final  plan  to  escape  for  that  night. 
Luckily  it  was  a day  of  rain  and  storm,  and  I 
sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  cot  while  Chandler 
was  at  work  cutting  at  the  last  thread  which 
perhaps  held  us  in  slavery.  I was  moving  my 
feet  about  on  the  floor  to  prevent  the  sound  of 
the  saw  reaching  the  ears  of  the  prisoners  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  when  one  of  them,  a man  I had 
never  liked,  came  np  to  me  and  sat  down  upon 
the  bed. 

44  You  are  looking  better,  Mr.  Peters.  Tears 
like  as  ef  Castle  Thunder  agreed  with  you.” 
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“Z-z-z-zip! — z-z-z-z-zip!”  went  the  saw  un- 
derneath us.  I was  frightened  lest  my  unwel- 
come visitor  should  hear  it.  So  I got  up  and 
stretched  my  limbs  as  I laughingly  replied : 

“ Castle  Thunder  don’t  agree  with  me,  nor  I 
with  the  Castle,  and  the  sooner  I am  out  of  it 
the  better.” 

“ Z-z-z-zip ! — z-z-z-z-zip !” 

I stamped  my  foot,  partly  to  overcome  the 
noise  and  as  a warning  to  Chandler.  But  he 
seemed  neither  to  hear  our  conversation  nor 
my  signal  to  stop  work. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  yer  foot  ?”  asked 
my  sympathizing  guest. 

“It’s  asleep,”  I answered,  as  I continued 
stamping  on  the  floor. 

Chandler  w as  as  deaf  as  a post. 

“ Zip— zip — zip !” 

“What  the  deuce  is  that  noise?  It  sounds 
like  a saw,”  said  Bones — that  was  his  prison 
name — as  he  stared  about  and  listened  more 
curiously. 

“It’s  the  infernal  rats,”  I replied,  reaching 
over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  gripping  the  leg 
of  Chandler  with  a spitcfulness  which  made  it 
black  and  blue  with  the  mark  of  my  fingers. 
The  noise  suddenly  stopped.  Bones  and  I re- 
sumed conversation  for  a while,  and  then  he 
left  me,  giving  Chandler  a chance  to  crawl  out 
from  his  hole. 

“ It’s  all  through,”  said  Chandler,  when  I 
returned  to  him. 

“ I hope  it  is  not  all  up  with  us,”  I grunted. 
“That  fellow  Bones  heard  your  saw.” 

“ Thunder ! Was  that  why  you  nearly  broke 
my  leg?  We  must  have  our  eyes  open.” 

And  we  did  watch  for  any  indication  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  authorities  had 
any  knowledge  of  our  attempt  and  intention ; 
but  the  day  wore  off  its  monotonous  round  of 
nothings.  Tedious,  heart-breaking  days  are 
those  of  the  prisoner ; but  this,  of  all  others, 
dragged  fearfully  its  slow  length  into  the  night. 
One  by  one  the  prisoners  broke  up  their  knots 
of  talkers  and  gamblers,  and  crawled  to  their 
corners  for  sleep,  if  not  for  rest ; and  soon  the 
long  room,  with  its  double  line  of  tobacco-press- 
es on  either  side,  looking  like  niches  in  the  vault 
of  the  catacombs  which  underlie  the  old  city  of 
Paris,  was  in  darkness  and  silence,  excepting 
the  slow,  regular  tramp  of  the  sentinels  on  the 
floor  above  and  at  our  door.  The  wind  blew 
fiercely,  and  we  could  hear  the  rain  beating 
and  splashing  against  the  building.  With  the 
others  we  crept  to  our  corner,  and  to  the  guard 
who  made  his  nightly  round  of  the  prison  we 
were  fast  asleep. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when  we 
removed  the  plank  for  our  final  start.  Chan- 
dler was  to  have  the  first  start.  He  had  been 
longest  in  prison,  and  had  contributed  most  to- 
ward the  cutting  off  of  the  plank.  As  we  lift- 
ed the  plank  from  its  place  a draught  of  fresh 
air  rushed  up  through  the  aperture.  Bending 
down,  Chandler  thrust  his  head  and  shoulders 
below  the  level  of  the  floor.  In  an  instant  it 


was  withdrawn  again,  and  I could  trace  even 
in  the  darkness  every  lineament  of  his  affright- 
ed face. 

“Look  there!”  he  whispered,  pointing  with 
his  finger  into  the  hole  in  the  floor. 

Hanging  on  by  my  hands  I stretched  my 
head  into  the  opening,  and  I saw  that  which, 
simple  enough  in  itself,  but,  seen  then  and  there, 
chilled  me  to  the  marrow  with  a nameless  fear. 
The  building  was  erected  upon  stout  founda- 
tions of  piers ; the  distance  between  these  piers 
was  some  ten  feet,  forming  an  open  space  un- 
derneath into  which  a lantern  from  the  outride, 
in  the  yard,  cast  a strong  light.  Across  this 
space  I saw  moving  slowly  the  shadow  of  a man 
with  a muSket,  and  then  another,  and  another. 
The  prison  was  patroled  by  an  extra  guard. 
Were  we  discovered  ? Have  we  been  betray- 
ed? In  smothered  whispers  we  asked  each 
other  these  questions. 

“ It  must  be  given  up  for  to-night,”  said  the 
sergeant.  “ That  patrol  is  a heavy  one,  and 
has  been  placed  there  since  sundown.  Suspi- 
cion has  been  excited.  We  must  wait.” 

Silently  did  we  replace  the  plank,  holding  it 
in  its  place  by  two  wedges  introduced  from  the 
bottom,  filling  up  the  crevice  made  by  the  saw 
with  dirt,  so  that  to  the  casual  eye  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  plank  had  been  severed. 

Sleep  did  not  visit  my  eyelids  that  night 
Anxiously  did  we  wait  for  the  morning.  It 
came,  with  an  order  from  Winder  to  have  all 
the  prisoners  of  our  room  turned  out  into  the 
yard.  “ The  room  was  to  be  cleaned  out,”  it 
was  said. 

It  was  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  sergeant  to 
see  that  the  room  was  cleaned,  and  the  squad 
of  prisoners  who  were  engaged  in  this  work 
were  usually  under  his  direction,  but  in  this 
instance  an  officer  of  Winder’s  accompanied 
them  in  their  rounds,  carefully  examining  the 
floors  and  walls,  as  the  sergeant  told  us  after- 
ward. When  they  came  to  our  quarters  I trem- 
bled lest  they  found  our  track ; but  the  end  of 
the  plank  we  had  cut  was  so  near  the  tobacco- 
press  that  no  one  stood  on  it,  nor  did  any  one 
notice  the  cut  we  had  made.  I thought  the 
officer  in  charge  made  a closer  examination 
here  than  at  the  other  cribs.  But  he  didn’t 
find  any  thing. 

So  we  passed  through  that  scrape  without 
being  caught.  We  didn’t  try  it  again,  for  the 
guard  after  that  was  always  stationed  in  the 
yard,  and  we  knew  very  well  that  if  we  failed 
4n  our  effort  to  get  away  the  dungeon  would 
follow  detection. 

One  day  when  Libby,  surcharged  with  Yan- 
kee prisoners,  poured  some  of  its  excess  into 
ours,  Colonel  Miles,  of  my  own  State,  and  an 
intimate  friend,  walked  into  the  room.  Seeing 
him  from  a distance  I retreated  to  my  comer, 
and  waited  until  he  came  that  way,  $md  we 
were  alone,  and  then  stared  him  blankly  in  the 
face.  But  it  was  no  use.  He  recognized  me 
at  once,  and  exclaimed : 

“My  God,  here  is  Captain  P !” 
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“ I am  not  P . My  name  is  Peters,  and 

I am  a civilian.  (Keep  walking,  Miles,  ”)  I con- 
tinued, in  a low  voice,  while  my  face  was  as 
impassible  as  ever ; (“  I will  speak  to  you  by- 
and-by.”) 

He  said  not  another  word,  but  resumed  his 
promenade.  Later  in  the  evening  we  seized 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  each  other. 

“ We  all  thought  you  were  dead,  P .” 

“ You  see  I am  not ; and  I hope  the  gentle- 
man of  the  pale  horse  will  not  ride  across  my 
track  for  some  time.,, 

“ How  came  you  here,  and  in  this  disguise  ?” 

I detailed  the  circumstances  of  my  arrest, 
and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  Miles  that  he 
would  not  mention  to  any  one  that  he  had  6een 
me  here ; “ not  even  to  my  family  and  friends, 
should  you  get  home  to  the  North.  Let  them 
believe  me  dead,  any  thing,  rather  than  the  ex- 
posure which  would  certainly  take  place  should 
they  make  any  effort  to  have  me  released.  The 
time  may  come,  should  you  never  hear  of  me 
again.  But  no ; keep  the  secret  forever.  It 
can  do  no  good  to  tell  of  it,  and  I might  be 
misunderstood.” 

The  Colonel  promised  me  all  I asked.  I did 
not  see  him  again,  for  the  early  morning  found 
him  on  his  way  to  Salisbury  Prison. 

I had  now  been  in  prison  over  three  months, 
and  release  seemed  hopeless,  for  I did  not  dare 
avail  myself  of  the  influence  of  friends,  and  I 
could  not  claim  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Sometimes  I despaired  of  re- 
lease, but  I was  hopeful  in  the  main,  and  used 
every  effort  to  gain  my  liberty.  I found  a friend 
when  I least  expected  it.  The  jailer  of  our 
prison  was  a relative  of  a banker  in  Washing- 
ton who  was  well  known  to  me.  This  jailer, 
who  was  in  heart  a Unionist,  and  had  taken 
this  position  to  avoid  service  in  the  army,  be- 
came interested  in  my  story,  and  after  much 
persuasion  I induced  him  to  enlist  the  services 

of  Mr.  G , of  North  Carolina,  in  my  behalf. 

I had  no  money,  so  that  my  kind  advocate  was 
obliged  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  a re- 
tainer ; but  the  jailer  was  the  owner  of  a valu- 
able silver  watch.  My  proposition  was  to  give 
him  an  order  for  $150  in  gold  on  friends  of 
mine  in  Philadelphia  in  exchange  for  the  watch 
in  the  event  of  my  release  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  G ,4o  whom  the  watch  was 

to  be  given  as  soon  as  I was  at  liberty.  Upon 

this  basis  Mr.  G at  once  set  at  work,  but 

on  the  threshold  of  his  demand  he  was  met  by 
Winder,  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  scheme. 

“ Better  hold  twenty  honest  men  than  per- 
mit one  rogue  to  escape.”  He  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Peters’s  case ; but  there  was  no  object 
in  his  release.  He  would  not  have  been  arrest- 
ed without  good  reason,  and  so  on. 

So  much  was  gained,  any  way.  I was  sure 
that  Winder  knew  nothing  about  me.  So  I 
made  another  proposition : That  I would  go 
North,  and  any  civilian  held  by  the  Federals 
whom  they  should  select  should  return  in  my 
place.  Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  a man 


named  Forin,  who  had  recently  been  added  to 
the  number  of  our  unfortunates,  this  offer  of 
mine  was  taken  past  Winder  to  higher  author- 
ity. 

While  this  is  pending  let  me  describe  Farm, 
who  was  the  most  remarkable  man  I ever  saw ; 
and  although  his  story  has  no  direct  relation  to 
mine,  yet  it  is  a link  in  the  chain  of  that  event- 
ful period  of  my  life  which  can  not  well  be 
omitted. 

Farm  was  a Canadian  by  birth  and  residence, 
and  as  I knew  him  then  was  a most  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Southern  cause.  For  four 
years  he  had  made  this  cause  his  own.  Hard- 
ly a battle  had  been  fought  since  the  first  Bull 
Run  that  Farm  was  not  present,  and  then  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  He  did  not  join  the 
service  because  he  preferred  to  do  “general 
staff  duty”  as  he  termed  it,  so  at  one  time  or 
another  he  had  accepted  die  hospitalities  of 
nearly  every  general  officer  in  Lee’s  army.  But 
'he  returned  these  courtesies  with  interest.  He 
spent  money  with  great  liberality;  his  supper- 
parties  were  the  costliest,  the  most  recherche, 
of  any  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  capital,  for  that 
matter,  for  Farin  was  a favorite  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  Richmond.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  a fair  musician,  an  elegant 
dancer,  and  a poet  of  no  mean  order.  An 
elegy  by  him  on  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
written  in  prison  and  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond papers,  was  full  of  tender  pathos  and  fine 
poetic  feeling. 

But  how  came  he  in  prison?  One  night 
after  a wine  supper,  given  in  honor  of  his  pro- 
posed departure  for  Canada,  and  when  his 
warm-hearted  friends  became  wild  with  wine, 
Farin  took  home  with  him  and  put  to  bed  in  a 
somewhat  intoxicated  condition  a young  officer 
who  was  intimately  connec^d  with  General 
Lee. 

The  next  morning,  acco  mpanied  by  Presi- 
dent Davis’s  private  secretary,  Farin  went  to 
Winder’s  office  to  get  a pass  to  go  through  the 
lines.  His  friend  went  in  for  the  pass  while  he 
remained  in  the  office  outside.  Very  soon  his 
friend  returned. 

“Winder  says  he  wishes  to  see  you.” 

Farin  entered  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
at  that  moment  had  more  practical  power  in 
Richmond  than  did  Davis  himself. 

“You  wish  to  go  North,  Mr.  Farin  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  to  my  home  in  Montreal.” 

Winder  gazed  at  him  steadily  in  the  face  for 
a moment,  and  then,  with  a diabolical  sneer, 
exclaimed : 

“ You  won’t  go,  Mr.  Farin.  I arrest  you  as 
a spy.  Captain,”  he  continued,  to  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  “ I give  this  man  in  your  charge. 
Permit  no  one  to  speak  to  him.  Take  him  to 
Castle  Thunder.” 

And  here  he  was. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  and  arrest  I learned 
not  only  from  him  but  from  others,  and  knew 
them  to  be  true  from  the  fact  that  he  was  visited 
by  crowds  of  young  men  who  were  high  in  in- 
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fluence  in  the  rebel  army  and  Government. 
Young  Lee,  Stuart,  Hampden,  and  others,  came 
and  sympathized  with  this  victim  of  Winder’s 
caprice,  cursing  that  individual  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  if  he  were  the  keeper  of  Camp 
Douglas  instead  of  Castle  Thunder. 

Farm’s  conduct  in  the  prison  was  that  of  a 
calm,  self-poised  gentleman,  but  above  all  there 
was  a philosophy  in  all  he  said  and  did  which 
sometimes  reached  the  point  of  audacity ; and  I 
who  watched  and  studied  him  closely  imagined 
I detected  something  of  bravado  in  it  all.  In  a 
few  weeks  his  friends  had  obtained  an  order  for 
his  release.  An  examination  of  his  trunks  and 
papers  had  been  made  by  Winder’s  people,  but 
not  any  thing  was  found  which  would  criminate 
him  beyond  a slight  expression  of  pleasure  writ- 
ten in  his  note-book  upon  seeing  the  stars  and 
stripes  raised  again  at  Norfolk.  Not  another 
particle  of  evidence  could  Winder  obtain  against 
him.  When  the  order  of  release  was  brought 
to  him  by  a friend  he  refused  to  leave  Castle 
Thunder.  He  said : 

“ I have  been  unjustly  imprisoned.  I refuse 
to  be  set  at  liberty  by  favor  of  Winder.  I de- 
mand a trial.” 

Expostulation  and  entreaty  had  no  effect  with 
Forin.  He  would  go  out  with  a clean  record, 
or  not  at  all. 

It  was  while  his  trial  was  pending  that  I re- 
ceived the  welcome  intelligence  that  Mr.  G 

had  been  successful.  I was  to  procure  in  ex- 
change the  release  of  one  White,  a citizen  of 
Richmond,  who  had  been  captured  on  a block- 
ade-runner. I was  to  be  sent  to  City  Point 
with  the  next  party  released  for  exchange,  and 
they  were  to  start  on  the  following  morning.  I 
could  not  realize  this  joyful  news.  For  the 
first  time  since  my  capture  I was  unmanned. 
Burying  my  face  in  my  hands  I hurried  to  my 
quarters  and  let  the  hot  tears  come. 

When  the  morning  came  I stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  the  Ale  of  men  who  came  out  from 
Libby,  and  down  the  street,  on  their  way  to  the 
landing — a ragged,  sickly  crowd  of  men  they 
were,  who  danced  with  glee  as  they  moved 
along.  But  they  did  not  halt  at  our  gate ; they 
passed  by ; they  disappeared  behind  the  build- 
ings in  the  distance.  I was  left  behind ! Was 
I to  be  cheated  of  my  liberty  after  all?  Had 
I been  purposely  deceived  ? A great  despair 
filled  my  heart ! 

Some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  I 
turned  and  saw  Farin. 

44  They  have  left  you  behind. ” 

“Heaven  help  me! — yes.” 

“Do  not  be  discouraged;  you  can  go  with 
the  next  party.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that?” 

“ From  an  officer  who  was  here  just  now  from 
Libby.  I asked  about  your  affair.  You  will 
be  required  to  go  up  to  Libby  to  sign  some 
papers  relative  to  their  exchange.  Let  me  warn 
you  not  to  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  prison- 
ers at  Libby.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 
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By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  my  old  quar- 
ters, and  had  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  tobac- 
co-press, and  out  of  ear-shot  of  others. 

“I  mean  that  I am  sure  your  name  is  not 
Peters.” 

A cold  sweat  started  from  every  pore  of  iby 
body ; my  tongue  rolled  a ball  in  my  mouth.  I 
could  not  utter  a word. 

* 4 Do  not  be  alarmed.  I do  not  wish  to  know 
who  you  are ; but  I have  faith  in  you.  Do  not 
stare  at  me  so.  Remember  where  we  are.  Be 
perfectly  calm,  and  listen  well  to  what  I say. 
I am  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Seward.  I have 
frequently  sent  him  information  of  priceless 
value.  He  knows  that  I have  never  been  mis- 
taken. I have  never  failed  him.  If  Winder 
had  not  stopped  me  the  other  morning  I should 
have  carried  him  a bit  of  news  which  would 
have  given  the  Government  a chance  to  have 
destroyed  the  rebel  army  in  forty-eight  hours. 
I got  it  from  young  Lee  that  night  of  the  party  ; 
but  it  is  too  late  now.  You  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ See  Mr.  Seward.  Tell  him  that  I am  out 
of  money.  If  he  wishes  me  to  remain  here  I 
must  have  at  least  $5000  in  gold.  He  knows 
that  I can  do  service  worth  a thousand  times 
that  amount.  If  he  consents  write  me  a letter, 
no  matter  about  what, / beginning  your  name 
with  the  last  letter — # — Below  the  line.  If  it  is 
above,  I shall  understand  Mr.  Seward  is  una- 
ble or  refuses.  Will  you  do  this?” 

I was  so  completely  astonished  at  this  as- 
tounding revelation  that  I could  only  answer, 
mechanically,  “I  will.” 

“ We  have  been  too  long  together.  I’ll  leave 
you  now.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  I shall 
speak  to  you  again.  If  not,  good-by!  Wc 
will  meet  each  other  in  the  North  one  of  these 
days,  or” — and  he  smiled  calmly — “ in  heaven.” 

And  Farin  sauntered  away  down  the  long 
room,  talking  and  jesting  with  the  prisoners  as 
if  he  had  not  confided  a secret  to  me  which, 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  Winder,  would  have 
cost  him  his  life.  I gazed  upon  his  retreating 
form  with  dazed  bewilderment.  I could  not  at 
once  take  into  my  astonished  brain  the  fact  that 
this  man,  who  for  three  years  had  been  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  rebel  Generals,  the  com- 
panion of  rebel  statesmen,  the  pet  of  the  Rich- 
mond salon,  this  accomplished  scholar,  this 
brave  ideal  of  a gentleman,  was  a spy  ! For  a 
moment  I was  lost  in  admiration  of  his  tact,  his 
audacity,  his  genius.  The  sublime  daring  of 
his  venture  overshadowed  its  dishonor.  There 
was  a grandeur  in  this  playing  with  death  not 
unlike  that  with  which  Milton  has  invested  the 
Fallen  Angel.  We  shrink  from  the  deed ; we 
admire  the  genius  which  conceives  and  dares  to 
execute!  / 

Not  for  an  instant  did  I question  the  truth  of 
Farm's  words.  The  man  who  uttered  them  was 
not  the  gay,  careless  flaneur  of  society,  who  re- 
ceived so  gracefully  the  courtesies  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  had  visited  him  the  day  before. 
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It  was  a .metamorphosis — absolute,  complete. 
It  was  another  creature  with  another  tongue — it 
was  tipped  with  steel ; another  heart — if  he  had 
any  heart ; another  brain,  and  that  seemed  alive 
with  fire.  I could  not  believe  it,  yet  I knew 
Farin  was  a spy.  But  who  was  Farm  ? 

When  the  guard  came  for  me  to  go  to  Libby 
I was  not  surprised,  nor  did  I fail  to  remember 
the  caution  of  Farin.  While  I was  signing  the 
paper,  which  was  an  oath  as  well,  to  return  in 
one  week  to  my  prison  if  I did  not  procure  the 
release  of  White,  I kept  my  face  close  to  the 
table,  and  afterward  was  seized  with  a violent 
fit  of  coughing,  which  furnished  an  excuse  for 
holding  a handkerchief  to  my  face  until  I reach- 
ed the  street.  I wouldn’t  have  recognized  my 
own  father  had  I met  him  that  afternoon. 

Daring  the  evening  I took  a complete  list  of 
all  the  prisoners  who  were  either  in  our  service 
or  were  citizens.  Many  of  them  wrote  short 
letters  for  their  friends.  These  I placed  in  the 
lining  of  my  pants  behind  the  knee,  which  is 
safer  than  any  other  place  of  concealment. 

At  early  morning  I was  at  my  post  watching 
fbr  the  exit  of  the  party  I was  told  were  to  go 
to  City  Point  that  morning.  I had  seen  no- 
thing of  Farin  since  the  afternoon  before,  when 
I went  to  Libby.  His  trial  was  to  come  off 
that  afternoon;  but  he  had  not  returned  to 
Castle  Thunder  during  the  night.  44  Shall  I 
ever  see  him  again?”  I thought.  44How*long 
will  he  be  able  to  play  this  double  game?  What 
are  his  motives?  Surely  not  those  of  gain! 
Yet  he  demands  money.” 

The  gate  was  open,  and  the  exchanged  pris- 
oners approached.  There  was  quite  a party  of 
them  this  morning.  As  they  came  near  I ran 
to  the  door  and  attempted  to  pass  the  guard — 
so  certain  was  I of  my  liberty ; but  I found  his 
bayonet  at  my  breast. 

44  Halt ; yer  can’t  go  out  there.” 

44  But  I am  exchanged  I I am  on  the  list  to 
go  with  the  party  which  are  coming  down  the 
street.  There,  they  are  passing,  and  I shall  be 
left  behind.” 

And  I pushed  savagely  against  the  sharp 
steel,  calling  loudly  to  the  officer  of  the  guard 
in  charge  of  the  squad  of  prisoners : 

44  Officer ! here ; I am  to  go  with  you !” 

The  fellow  turned  his  head ; but  the  party 
of  unfortunates  pushed  on,  as  if  fearing  that 
some  new  delay  might  prolong  the  torture  of 
confinement  from  which  they  had  just  emerged. 
It  was  a selfish  impulse ; but  even  then,  with 
the  blood  rushing  to  my  eyes  and  nostrils  in  the 
agony  of  despair,  I did  not  blame  them.  With 
blinded  vision  I could  hardly  see  them,  nor  did 
I notice  two  horsemen  who  were  riding  up  the 
street,  and  reined  in  their  steeds  near  the  party ; 
but  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  Farm's  voice 
clear  and  sharp.  It  was  the  tone  of  command. 

44  Captain,  is  there  not  the  name  of  Peters  in 
your  list  of  exchanged  prisoners — a man  to  be 
taken  from  Castle  Thunder?” 

The  officer  whom  he  addressed,  without  speak- 
ing, stared  at  Farm’s  civilian's  clothes,  and  then 


in  the  face  of  the  other  horseman,  who  was  in 
the  uniform  of  a general  officer,  who  broke  out, 
impatiently : 

44  D — n it,  why  don’t  you  answer  ?” 

44 1 didn't  know  who  he  was.  Sir.” 

And  the  man  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  found 
the  paper,  and  was  about  to  open  it,  when  Farin 
reached  forth  his  hand,  seized  the  document, 
and  ran  his  eye  down  the  list,  returning  it  with 
bis  finger  on  the  place  where  my  name  was 
written. 

4 4 That’s  the  man,  Captain.  You  bad  better 
go  and  get  him.” 

If  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  rebel  army 
had  uttered  these  words  he  could  not  have  been 
more  deliberate,  more  authoritative,  than  this 
spy,  who  a few  hours  before  was  my  fellow-pris- 
oner in  Castle  Thunder. 

As  I took  my  place  in  the  file  Farin  nodded 
familiarly  to  me,  saying  to  his  companion,  as 
they  rode  away : 

44 1 knew  that  poor  fellow  was  down  for  ex- 
change, and  determined  he  should  not  be  cheat- 
ed of  his  liberty.” 

In  a few  hours  from  that  moment  I once  more 
stood  under  the  protecting  folds  of  our  dear  old 
flag,  never  so  beautiful,  so  Bacred  as  then.  At 
Fortress  Monroe  I reported  to  our  Commissioner 
of  Exchange,  telling  him  my  real  name  and 
story. 

44  You  must  retain  your  incognito,  Captain,” 
he  said,  ‘‘until  the  exchange  is  entirely  effected. 
Go  at  once  to  Washington ; but  keep  clear  from 
recognition  by  your  friends.  You  will  get  from 
the  Government  all  the  assistance  you  need.” 

The  instant  I arrived  in  Washington  the  ut- 
most power  of  the  Government  was  put  at  my 
disposal,  and  in  those  days  when  Mr.  Stanton 
desired  to  accomplish  an  object  he  did  it.  But 
the  man  White  was  not  to  be  found.  Tele- 
grams were  sent  to  every  place  where  prisoners 
of  state  were  confined,  but  the  name  of  White 
was  not  among  them.  Thus  three  of  my  seven 
days  had  elapsed  when  it  was  discovered  that 
White,  a few  weeks  before,  had  been  set  at  lib- 
erty. I at  once  hurried  back  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, resolved  to  deliver  myself  up  to  the  rebel 
authorities,  but  our  Commissioner  would  not 
listen  to  what  he  termed  44  a suicidal  notion.” 

The  facts  of  White’s  release  were  made  known 
to  Colonel  Ould,  another  name  was  given,  and 
on  the  day  my  time  was  up  I had  my  papers  of 
discharge.  I was  free  from  every  obligation  to 
my  late  captors.  With  the  name  of  Peters  I 
shook  off  that  terrible  nightmare  of  suspense. 
I awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a horrible  dream  where 
I had  been  playing  a part,  where  I had  been  a 
helpless  actor  to  my  own  personality.  A rest- 
ful, thankful,  happy  consciousness  was  it,  when 
I was  free,  when  I came  to  know  myself  again. 

When  the  General  finished  speaking  there 
followed  a silence  of  several  moments  wherein 
he  seemed  lo6t  in  the  memory  of  that  strange 
hazardous  episode  in  his  life,  while  I strove 
to  disenthrall  myself  from  the  singular  fascina- 
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tion  which  had  held  me  spell-bound — a fascin- 
ation which  grew  in  part  out  of  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  story.  The  silence  of  the  night 
hour  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
while  it  was  dne  in  a measure  to  the  earnest 
manner  of  the  speaker,  who  at  times  seemed  to 
be  passing  through  the  scenes  he  was  narrating. 

“And  what  became  of  Farin?”  said  I,  final- 
ly breaking  the  silence. 

“ Oh  yes,  I carried  his  message  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, who  recognized  him  as  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable agents ; but  at  that  moment  the  secret 
service  fund  of  the  State  Department  was  so 
much  depleted  that  the  amount  demanded  by 
Farin  could  not  be  expended.  The  matter  was 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  however,  that 
it  was  taken  to  the  War  Office ; but  Halleck  ob- 
jected, and  I was  obliged  to  write  to  the  spy  a 
letter  wherein  I told  him  of  my  safe  arrival  at 
my  home,  signing  the  last  letter  of  my  name 
above  the  line. 

“Ho  has  told  me  since — for  he  came  to  my 
camp  one  day  near  the  end  of  the  war — that 
Winder  used  every  means  but  that  of  force  to 
make  him  leave  the  Confederacy;  but  Farin 
staid  in  Richmond  in  spite  of  Winder,  until  one 
day  he  was  taken  by  a guard  and  absolutely  put 
outside  the  lines.  What  has  become  of  this 
man  I do  not  know.  I do  not  to  this  day  know 
his  real  name,  where  he  came  from,  nor  if  he 
is  alive  to-day. 

“I  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  obtain 
by  exchange  the  freedom  of  nearly  all  the  pris- 
oners who  were  confined  in  Castle  Thunder 
upon  suspicion  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Union 
cause.” 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  from  Roberts  again  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  I found  him  after  I came  back. 
By-the-way,  did  you  notice  the  negro  girl  who 
was  with  the  children  this  afternoon  ?” 

“Yes,  I did;  and  now  I think  of  it  she  ad- 
dressed you  as  Massa  Cap’n.” 

“ That  was  Sarah,  who  tried  to  save  me  from 
capture.  She  can’t  call  me  by  any  other  name 
than  Massa  Cap’n.” 

“Your  capture  and  imprisonment  had  its 
compensation  then  ?” 

“Decidedly,”  replied  the  General.  “But  I 
was  careful  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
not  again  to  be  caught  outside  the  Union  lines 
in  disguise.” 

The  story  of  the  adventure  of  my  comrade 
the  General  is  an  exceptional  one,  even  in  the 
history  of  a war  like  that  of  ours,  which  is  so 
full  of  incident  and  romance.  Its  hero  is  alive, 
and  honorably  and  publicly  known  to-day. 


3 MRS.  F.’S  WAITING-MAID. 

WHEN  General  Butler  was  in  New  Orleans 
Colonel  F.  with  his  wife  and  family  oc- 
cupied the  confiscated  mansion  of  a Mr.  Che- 
sang— a Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a rebel  by 
principle.  There  was  Mrs.  F.  and  her  two 
children,  Tom  and  Eva — a boy  and  girl  of  four- 


teen and  eleven,  and  Mrs.  F.’s  sister — a young 
lady  of  twenty.  Besides  these,  two  or  three 
officers  made  it  their  home  with  them.  It  was 
a pleasant  party,  and  Mrs.  F.  enjoyed  it  vastly, 
with  one  drawback,  however.  She  was  a New 
England  woman,  and  accustomed  to  the  do- 
mestic life  of  New  England.  Her  house  had 
always  been  a model  of  elegant  nicety — her 
servants  well  trained  and  reliable,  as  a usual 
thing.  To  a person  with  her  habits  these  slave- 
servants  were  almost  intolerable.  This,  then, 
was  the  drawback — her  bete-noir  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  was  delightful. 

“The  idea,  Tom,”  she  would  say  to  her  hus- 
band, “ of  being  obliged  to  have  six  people  to 
do  what  two  could  do  at  the  North ; and  then 
of  all  the  idle,  careless,  irresponsible  creatures!” 

The  Colonel  took  it  philosophically — laughed 
at  their  idleness,  quoted  the  climate,  their  train- 
ing, or  want  of  training,  and  told  Mrs.  F.  that 
in  Rome  she  must  expect  to  do  as  the  Romans 
did.  Mrs.  F.  knew  all  this,  and  a good  deal 
more  about  it  than  Tom  did,  and  she  knew  it 
was  a trial. 

But  one  day  she  came  in  to  dinner  radiant. 
I believe  she  thought  the  worst  of  her  troubles 
were  over. 

“Tom!”  she  said,  in  an  exultant  undertone 
as  she  stood  by  the  window  with  him  waiting 
for  Major  Luce  to  come  in — “Tom,  I’ve  dis- 
charged Rose,  and  engaged  a perfect  jewel  of  a 
waiting-maid.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so ! Let’s  send  out  at  once 
and  have  a cannon  fired  and  the  bells  rung.” 

“Now,  Tom,  be  serious  and  listen.  She  is 
a creole,  and  belonged  formerly  in  a French 
family  up  the  river,  and  doesn’t  speak  a word 
nor  understand  a word  of  English;”  and  Mrs. 
F.  looked  up  in  triumph  as  if  the  last  item  was 
the  crowning  virtue. 

The  Colonel  laughed  gayly.  “That’s  the 
best  of  all  is  it,  Kate  ?” 

• “ It  isn’t  the  least,  Colonel  Tom.  Do  you 
remember  how  Rose  used  to  be  found  at  key- 
holes sometimes,”  answered  Mrs.  Tom,  signifi- 
cantly. 

Just  here  Major  Luce  came  in,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped  as  they  turned  to  the  dinner- 
table  ; but  when  they  rose  the  Colonel,  who 
could  never  spare  his  fun,  took  Luce  aside  and 
said  lowly,  but  not  so  lowly  but  that  Mrs.  Tom 
heard: 

“Luce,  I want  you  to  go  down  to  the  Gen- 
eral and  communicate  a bit  of  news  to  him — 
it’s  a bell-ringing,  cannon-firing  affair,  Luce, 
and  I’ve  no  doubt  he’ll  give  orders — ” 

“Now,  Colonel,  you’re  too  bad;”  and  Mrs. 
Tom,  interposing,  told  the  story  herself;  but 
the  Colonel  had  his  laugh,  and  that  was  all  he 
wanted. 

* Four  or  five  days  passed,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  about  the  new  waiting-maid  until  one 
morning  the  Major  asked,  “How  does  Rose’s 
successor  get  on,  Mrs.  F.  ?” 

“ Admirably.  She’s  a perfect  treasure,  Ma- 
jor Luce.  I knew  I should  like  her  in  the  be- 
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ginning,  she  was  so  quiet  and  deft.  Ah,  Major, 
• if  you  had  ever  had  your  muslins  torn,  and  your 

laces  lost,  and  your  best  silk  dresses  borrowed 
without  your  leave,  you  would  appreciate  what 
it  is  to  be  served  by  this  Mathilde,”  concluded 
Mrs.  F.,  with  mock  gravity. 

The  Major  laughed. 

u I dare  say  I should,  Mrs.  F. ; but  my  mus- 
lins and  laces  are  warranted  not  to  tear  or  lose, 
and  my  best  silk  dresses  don’t  fit  any  body  but 
myself.” 

Later  on  that  same  day  they  were  all  sitting 
in  the  drawing-room — Mrs.  F.  and  the  Colonel, 
and  Miss  Yescey — -Mrs.  F.’s  sister,  and  Major 
Luce  and  two  other  officers  who  had  dropped  in 
for  a call.  It  was  getting  late,  and  a wind  had 
sprung  up.  Mrs.  F.  shivered  with  a little  chill. 

“Kate,  you  are  taking  cold;  send  for  that 
paragon  to  bring  your  shawl,”  suggested  the 
Colonel,  in  an  aside. 

When  the  paragon  came  in  with  the  shawl  he 
was  busy  talking  again.  Major  Luce,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  disengaged  and  looking  that  way, 
was  probably  the  only  person  conscious  of  her 
personality  as  she  entered.  “How  well  she 
carries  herself  I”  he  thought,  vaguely.  Then 
he  glanced  at  her  face.  Below  stiff  folds  of 
muslin,  which  concealed  tfer  hair,  shone  a pair 
of  brilliant  eyes,  an  olive  cheek,  and  a mouth 
cut  like  Phene’s,  and  curving  beneath,  a chin 
so  firm,  it  was  a trifle  heavy. 

“ She  looks  like  a picture ; and  where  have 
I seen  one  like  it?”  mused  the  Major.  “I 
kiMjw.  In  Valsi’s  studio  at  New  York  there’s 
a Roman  girl  carrying  a palm-branch,  which 
she  regards  disdainfully.  I used  to  think  that 
Miss  Laudersmine  looked  like  it  too  sometimes. 
Valerie  Laudersmine.  I wonder  where  she  is 
now.  She  was  a Louisianian — used  to  spend  her 
winters  at  New  Orleans.  Handsome,  haughty 
creature — how  she  would  lift  that  Greek  head 
of  here  if  she  knew  I put  her  in  comparison  with 
a slave-girl!  Heigh-ho!  I suppose  she’s  a rebel 
now.  If  she  had  been  a man  a pair  of  epauletB 
would  have  shone  on  her  shoulders.  And  how 
soft  she  could  be  too,  sometimes ! I called  her 
Valerie  once — ah  me!” 

And  in  his  recollection  of  Valerie  Laudere- 
mine  he  forgot  Mathilde  the  waiting-maid. 

The  waiting-maid,  however,  as  the  days  went 
on,  continued  to  give  unbounded  satisfaction 
to  her  mistress.  Nobody  ever  dressed  hair  like 
her ; nobody  was  ever  at  once  60  deft  and  taste- 
ful. Of  course  the  Major  forgot  all  about  her ; 
never  thought  of  her  again  until  again  she  re- 
called the  picture  in  Valsi’s  studio,  and  so — 
Miss  Laudersmine.  He  was  playing  backgam- 
mon with  Miss  Vescey  in  Mrs.  F.’s  little  sit- 
ting-room up  stairs  one  morning,  and  glancing 
over  the  board  he  could  see  Mathilde  sitting 
sewing  in  the  room  beyond. 

“Did  you  ever  see  that  Roman  girl  in  Val- 
si’s studio,  Miss  Vescey?” 

“ Oh  yes.  It’s  a strange  picture,  I think.” 

“ Did  you  ever  notice  that  your  new  waiting- 
woman  looks  like  it!” 


“No,  I never  thought  of  it;  but  now  you 
mention  it,  seems  to  me  I do  see  the  resem- 
blance. But  you  needn’t  speak  so  low,  Major 
Luce ; she  doesn’t  understand  a word  of  En- 
glish.” 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t!” 

Presently  Mrs.  F.  came  in,  and  presently  aft- 
er coming  in  she  wanted  something  which  Ma- 
thilde must  bring. 

“Mathilde!”  and  Mathilde  came,  quiet, 
soundless  of  foot,  and  prompt.  She  stood  re- 
ceiving the  order,  while  the  rest  talked,  oblivi- 
ous of  her.  Major  Luce  was  listening  to  Miss 
Vescey ’s  description  of  the  onyx  ring  she  wore, 
and  listening,  Dvas  holding  Miss  Vescey ’s  hand 
to  look  at  the  ring  for  the  moment.  He  glanced 
up  from  the  hand  suddenly,  and  caught  a pair 
of  eyes  that  were  not  Miss  Vescey ’s;  dark, 
brilliant,  and  piercing,  they  startled  him  with 
an  odd  sensation,  like  peril ; but  as  quickly  as 
he  met  them  they  were  withdrawn.  As  she 
left  the  room  the  influence  seemed  to  pass, 
and  he  laughed  at  himself  for  it.  He  hardly 
thought  of  it  again  until  the  next  day,  as  he 
was  running  up  the  stairs,  he  came  upon  her 
carrying  a basket  of  flowers  to  her  mistress’s 
room.  Two  or  three  choice  roses  fell  out  at 
his  feet,  and  he  stooped  involuntarily  to  pick 
them  up.  As  he  tossed  them  back  he  looked 
at  her  eyes  again,  but  the  lids  were  down,  and 
her  “«7e  vous  remerde”  was  spoken  in  a swift 
nasal,  and  her  whole  air  the  very  type  of  the 
class  of  slaves  who  are  educated  in  the  houses 
of  the  French  planters  up  the  river.  As  she 
went  in  he  met  Mrs.  F.  coming  out.  He  could 
say  to  Mrs.  F.  what  he  couldn’t  to  Miss  Ves- 
cey, for  besides  being  a great  friend  of  his  she 
was  a married  friend.  Mrs.  F.  knew  a good 
deal  about  his  affaire,  one  way  and  another, 
and  wrhat  he  hadn't  told  her  she  had  guessed 
from  what  he  had  told.  She  knew  about  Va- 
lerie Laudersmine.  She  knew,  that  is,  that,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  Miss  Laudersmine  and  Major 
Luce  had  had  a great  flirtation,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  w hen  she  waited  to  hear  of 
their  engagement,  that  Luce  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  only  came  back  when  Miss  Lau- 
dersmine had  left,  and  then  with  a gloomy  face, 
and  two  or  three  bitter  words  that  once  or  twice 
dropped  from  his  lips.  She  had  guessed  the 
story,  for  she  knew  Valerie  Laudersmine  well 
enough  to  know  how  proud  she  was,  and  how 
high  she  looked ; and  Everett  Luce  wras  not  high 
enough  for  that  looking.  This  was  five  years 
ago,  and  she  supposed  by  this  time  that  he  had 
gotten  over  the  whole  affair,  and  perhaps  for- 
gotten Valerie  Laudersmine. 

In  a moment  she  knew  that  he  hadn’t  for- 
gotten her  when  he  stopped  her  and  said : 

“You  remember  Miss  Laudersmine,  Mrs. 

F.  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.”  And  Mrs.  F.  looked  curiously 
up  at  his  face.  It  was  cool  enough. 

“ Have  you  ever  thought,”  he  went  on,  “that 
your  waiting-maid  resembles  her  in  some  ways?” 

“There!”  And  Mrs.  F.  struck  her  two 
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hands  together  in  the  sadden  shock  of  thought. 
“There!  that  is  it!  I knew  there  was  something 
— some  resemblance  to  somebody,  I couldn’t 
make  out  who.” 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  alcove  of  the 
bay-window  in  the  hall,  and  by-and-by  Luce 
said,  with  a wistful,  grave  simplicity  that  touch- 
ed Mrs.  F.  greatly : 

44 1 never  quite  got  over  Valerie  Lauders- 
mine,  Mrs.  F.  ?” 

Mrs.  F.  said,  in  return,  some  kind,  sympa- 
thetic, womanly  things ; and  under  her  spell  he 
told  her  more  of  the  affair  than  she  had  ever 
known  before,  and  she  found  that  she  had  not 
guessed  wrongly. 

44  It  is  a long  while  ago — five  years,  Mrs.  F. ; 
and  I really  thought  the  other  day  that  I didn’t 
care,  you  know,  any  more ; but — just  the  turn 
of  a girl’s  cheek  and  a pair  of  black  eyes,  and 
that  old  nerve  I thought  dead  goes  to  vibrat- 
ing again,  and  it  aches  confoundedly,  Mrs.  F., 
though  I had  the  tooth  drawn  long  ago.” 

He  laughed,  but  it  was  a sad  little  laugh, 
sadder  than  any  sigh  to  Mrs.  F.  And  half 
ashamed  of  his  confidence  he  resumed : 

44  I believe  I am  acting  like  a school-boy,  or 
a fool,  Mr.  F.,  but  I am  not  going  to  say  any 
thing  about  it  after  this.” 

Mrs.  F.  assured  him  that  he  might  say  just 
as  much  as  he  pleased  about  it  to  her,  and  that 
he  was  neither  a school-boy  nor  a fool  in  her 
estimation  for  what  he  had  told  her.  But  she 
had  something  to  say  now. 

44  There’s  one  thing  you  haven’t  thought  of, 
Major  Luce — perhaps  you  never  knew  the  fact. 
Valerie  Landersminc,  when  she  was  at  Cape 
May  that  summer,  had  a waiting-maid  who 
bore  quite  a curious  resemblance  to  herself.” 

Major  Luce’s  face  was  all  aflame  in  an  in- 
stant. He  wheeled  round. 

44  Who  knows — ” 

44  Exactly,  Major  Luce.  Who  knows  but 
this  girl  is  the  quondam  waiting-maid  of  Miss 
Laudergmine  ? Shall  I ask  her  now  ?” 

44  Yes,  if  you  will,  now  and  here.” 

Mrs.  F.  opened  the  door  of  her  sitting-room 
and  called  “Mathilde!”  Mathilde  dropped 
the  flowers  which  she  was  arranging  and  obeyed 
the  call  with  her  usual  alacrity.  And  as  Major 
Luce  looked  again  at  this  face  which  recalled 
another  face  the  nerve  he  had  fancied  dead  be- 
gan to  thrill  again;  and  it  thrilled  still  more 
as  he  listened  to  the  conversation  that  ensued. 
It  was  in  French,  and  the  girl’s  voice  was  as 
he  had  heard  it  a while  before — nasal  and  a 
trifle  shrill,  like  her  class,  not  like  the  dulcet 
tones  of  Valerie  Landersmine,  that  soft-voiced 
siren  who  had  sung  his  heart  away  five  years  ago. 

“Mathilde,”  asked  Mrs.  F.,  44 did  you  once 
belong  to  Miss  Laudersmine  ?” 

Mathilde  looked  open-eyed  surprise  as  she 
answered,  briskly,  uOuit  Madame .” 

“How  long  since?” 

“Five  years,”  after  a minute’s  counting  on 
her  brown  fingers,  and  with  a stronger  nasal 
than  ever  upon  the  cinq. 


44  And  how  came  you  to  part  from  her?” 

44  Monsieur  Laudersmine  died,  and  Made- 
moiselle Valerie  went  to  live  with  her  uncle. 
It  was  an  exchange,  Madame.  Madame  Che- 
sang  wanted  me,  and  offered  Celie  for  me. 
Celie  can  not  dress  hair  like  me ; but  Made- 
moiselle Valerie  is  good-natured,  so  she  took 
Celie  for  me,  Madame.” 

4 4 Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mathilde,  that  Ma- 
dame Chesang,  who  used  to  live  in  this  house, 
was  your  mistress  before  you  came  to  me  ?” 

“Yes,  Madame.” 

4 4 And  that  Monsieur  Chesang  is  uncle  to 
Miss  Laudersmine  ?” 

“Yes,  Madame.” 

44  Did  you  come  straight  from  Monsieur  Che- 
sang’s  here  ? and  was  Miss  Laudersmine  there  ?” 
broke  in  Luce,  in  a slightly  nervous  tone. 

44  Oh  no,  Monsieur.  Mrs.  Chesang  died  three 
years  ago,  and  she  gave  me  my  freedom  in  her 
will ; then  I came  down  to  the  city  and  hired 
out  as  fine  laundress.  I haven’t  seen  Made- 
moiselle Laudersmine  since,  and  I couldn’t  tell 
where  she  is,  Monsieur,”  with  a curious,  stealthy 
look  at  Luce  from  her  piercing  eyes. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  learned  from  her 
after  this,  and  as  soon  as  possible  Mrs.  F.  dis- 
missed her  back  to  her  task.  And  after  this 
Luce  was  no  more  at  rest.  He  could  never 
see  the  slim,  straight  figure,  nor  the  olive  curve 
of  Mathilde’s  cheek,  nor  the  flash  of  her  dark, 
brilliant  eyes  beneath  those  folds  of  muslin,  but 
it  set  his  heart  to  beating  with  old  memories. 
One  night  she  passed  him,  unconscious  of^is 
presence,  as  he  stood  in  that  very  bow-window. 
The  poise  of  her  head,  the  undulation  of  her 
movements  was  so  like,  so  very,  very  like ! 

“ Confound  the  resemblance  J”  he  said,  under 
his  breath,  and  with  an  impatient  stamp  of  his 
foot,  a bitter,  troubled,  vexed  face.  And  then 
he  turned  and  looked  after  her.  He  saw  her 
pass  down  the  dim  corridor.  He  sawr  her  half 
turn  the  handle  of  a door,  then  pause,  retrace 
her  steps,  and  come  swiftly,  softly  back.  It 
flashed  over  him  in  an  unreasoning  sort  of  way, 
just  then,  that  Mrs.  F.  and  her  Bister  were  both 
away  for  the  evening ; at  the  same  moment  he 
shrank  involuntarily  within  the  embrasure.  She 
came  back  and  in  that  swift,  soft-footed  man- 
ner entered  Mrs.  F.’s  room.  And  why  not? 
He  had  seen  her  enter  at  that  very  door  many 
and  many  a time.  Why  not  now  ? There  was 
no  reason  why  not  to  be  sure;  but  a curious 
sensation  oppressed  him  as  ho  watched  her ; a 
sensation  that  was  compounded  of  suspicion  and 
peril ; and  he  remembered  the  same  sensation 
once  before  w'hen  he  had  first  seen  her. 

One,  two,  the  seconds  ticked  by,  in  audible 
throbs  from  the  great  hall  clock,  and  still  he 
waited,  watching  now  for  her  reappearance,  yet 
half  jeering  at  himself  for  the  indefinable  fan- 
cies that  held  him  there. 

One,  two ; it  seemed  an  age.  What  was  she 
about  there  so  long  ? So  long ! Pshaw,  it  was 
but  three  minutes.  Three  minutes,  in  that 
time  what  might  not  be  done  ? 
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44 What  a fool  I am  I”  he  muttered.  44 1 be- 
lieve I hare  been  drinking  too  much  Cham- 
pagne ; I dare  say  the  girl  is  putting  her  mis- 
tress’s finery  in  order.” 

But  hark ! the  door  opens ; there  she  comes, 
the  gay  coral  ear-rings  sparkling  and  tinkling ; a 
smile  lurking  about  her  lips,  which  parting,  hum 
swiftly  a bit  of  the  Marseillaise.  How  like  the 
maid  is  to  her  quondam  mistress!  The  old 
pang  strikes  the  watcher  in  his  nook  as  he  sees 
her ; and  he  sees,  too,  one  shapely  hand  thrust 
into  an  apron  pocket,  and  hears  the  rustle  of 
paper,  and  is  half  ashamed  of  himself  for  the 
suspicion  that  upon  so  slight  a footing  gains 
ground.  But  as  she  passes  out  of  sight  he  says, 
with  a certain  dogged  resolution : 

44  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  her  any  way ; if  there’s 
mischief  I’ll  find  it  out — but  I wish  she  wasn’t 
so  like,  so  very,  very  like.” 

And  he  did  keep  an  eye  on  her.  Twice  that 
evening  in  the  garden  grounds  he  crossed  her 
path  with  the  careless  pretext  of  smoking. 
Twice  he  cut  off  her  egress  from  the  private 
gateway.  And  at  the  last  she  turned  with  a 
gesture,  and  half  an  exclamation  that  was  im- 
patience and  disappointment  all  in  one — the 
impatience  and  disappointment  simply  of  a 
foiled  coquette. 

44  Possibly  no  deeper  errand  than  to  meet  her 
lover but  as  he  made  this  inward  remark  he 
sighed  satisfaction  as  he  saw  her  flit  up  the 
stairway  before  him.  And  by-and-by  the  Col- 
onel and  his  wife  and  Miss  Vescey  came  in.  It 
was  early  yet,  and  a storm  brooded  in  gusty  sobs 
about  the  house ; it  brought  damp  and  chill  into 
the  wide  looms,  and  Mrs.  F.,  shivering  under 
the  influence,  besought  them  to  adjourn  to  her 
smaller  boudoir,  where  Heckla  should  kindle  a 
fire  upon  the  hearth.  Thither  they  went,  and 
while  Ileckla,  sable  servitor,  kindled  a blaze 
which  sent  out  aromatic  odors  of  cypress  and 
cedar,  Miss  Vescey  brewed  a beverage  whose 
scents  were  of  spices  and  wines.  The  scene  so 
home-like  and  simple,  dispelled  all  fancies  and 
suspicions,  but  still  there  was  the  possibility, 
and  the  Major  told  his  story.  The  Colonel, 
shrewd  soldier,  was  alert  at  once,  listening  in- 
tently and  gravely ; but  Mrs.  F.,  nettled  at  any 
distrust  of  her  favorite,  made  jest  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  was  only  some  little  French  love- 
mottoes  Mathilde  was  after,  probably ; she  her- 
self had  told  Mathilde  where  to  find  them ; or 
it  might  have  been  a recipe  for  a cosmetic 
Madame  Droyer  had  bestowed  upon  her,  a 
most  wonderful  recipe  for  the  hands ; and  Ma- 
thilde had  a passion  for  concocting  messes ; and 
very  likely,  too,  it  was  the  young  creole  who 
kept  the  drug-shop  round  the  comer  whom  Ma- 
tnilde  was  seeking  at  the  gateways. 

Major,  Luce  felt  excessively  annoyed  at  Mrs. 
F.’s  annoyance ; annoyed  and  a trifle  disturbed 
at  this  jest-making. 

Miss  Vescey,  cognizant  of  all  this,  tried  to 
dispel  it  with  the  breath  of  a little  song,  airily 
chanted  over  her  foamy  distillation.  A little 
French  song,  whose  English 


, u Heart,  heart  of  mine, 

Why  dost  repine  ?” 

could  scarcely  give  the  impassioned  aerial  grace 
of  the  original,  which  he  had  heard  before.  Bnt 
it  was  the  same  lovely  tune ; and  he  could  im- 
agine as  he  bent  his  head  away  from  the  sing- 
er, and  dipped  his  mustache  into  the  warm  spar- 
I kle  of  the  spiced  wine  frothing  up  in  his  glass 
— he  could  imagine  Valerie  Laudersmine  sing- 
ing to  him  one  summer  night  as  they  rowed 
down  the  river  for  lilies.  Five  years,  and  the 
lilies  were  all  dead  long  ago — and  Valerie,  per- 
haps she  too  had  followed  the  lilies.  A sharp 
pang  pierced  him.  Dead ! he  had  not  thought 
of  that.  Dead — all  that  life  and  bloom  and 
beanty  1 

He  looked  up  suddenly;  it  was  a whisper 
through  the  song  that  caught  his  ear — just  a 
44  My  shawl,  Mathilde,”  and  there  she  stood,  for 
once  unconscious,  for  once  rapt,  away  and  apart 
— betraying  herself.  There  was  wistful  depth 
in  her  eyes,  there  was  melting  sweetness  on  her 
lips,  as  if  she  might  then  be  singing  softly  the 
old  JTrench  song : 

“ Heart,  heart  of  mine. 

Why  dost  repine 

A little  tinkling  crash,  a start  and  exclama- 
tions, while  Mrs.  F.  moved  her  violet  silk  from 
the  scene  of  accident,  and  then  they  all  fell  to 
laughing  over  the  Major’s  preoccupation. 

44 Or  was  it  Julia’s  song?”  bantered  the  Col- 
onel. 

44  Yes,  it  was  just  that — Miss  Julia’s  song,” 
with  a single  glance  at  Mia*  Vescey,  which -cost 
Everett  Luce  all  his  self-command ; for  over  it 
flashed  another  glance,  startled,  yet  unafraid,  as 
if — 44 1 trust  you : you  will  not  betray.” 

And  while  they  laughed  and  bantered  he 
bent  down  from  their  gaze  to  the  fragments  of 
his  glass  upon  the  floor,  unheeding  the  remind- 
er of  Mrs.  F.  that  Mathilde  could  perform  that 
service ; and  bending  there,  his  hands  touched 
hers,  and  he  knew  that  perhaps  he  held  her  life 
— Valerie  Laudersmine’*  life— in  his  keeping. 
Valerie  Laudersmine!  All  this  time  it  had 
been  Valerie  Laudersmine,  and  he  had  not 
known.  At  first  a thrill  of  delight,  swift  and 
unreasoning,  at  her  simple  presence ; then  fear, 
anxiety,  foreboding,  and  suspicion,  which  deep- 
ened into  horror,  at  the  fate  that  might  be— 
that  must  be,  closing  around  them.  He  drew 
a deep  breath  at  the  thought  that  he  had  be- 
trayed her ; for,  knowing  now  that  it  was  Valerie 
Laudersmine,  he  knew  no  step  of  hers  was  pur- 
poseless in  that  house,  nor  that,  left  alone,  she 
did  other  work  than  her  owfi.  What  thwarted 
purpose  was  that  in  the  garden  then  ? What 
noiseless  errand  in  the  room  beyond?  And 
he  had  betrayed  her!  Betrayal— what  did  it 
mean?  And  this  betrayal  was  assuredly  of 
wrong  and  misdoing,  of  treason  and  conspiracy ! 
What  did  his  loyalty  command  him  to  do  but 
to  betray  all  treason  and  conspiracy?  His 
brain  reeled  with  these  questions,  and  his  pulses 
throbbed  dizzily,  while  still  he  bent  there  in  such 
dangerous  neighborhood,  and  still  the  laugh  and 
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bantering  jest  went  on,  and  no  one  but  they  two 
conscious  of  the  tragic  undertone. 

“ Curious  creature  she  is !"  remarked  the  Col- 
onel, ad,  the  fragments  gathered  np,  Mathilde 
moved  stately  from  the  room. 

“A  faithful  creature!”  interluded  Mrs.  F., 
with  a little  breath  of  malice.  “ See  how  she 
mends  this  old  lace,”  holding  up  a web  of  Valen- 
ciennes. 

1 ‘Lace?  And  how  about  that  gold-lace  on 
my  coat,  Mrs.  F.,  which  this  faithful  creature* 
was  to  rejuvenate  with  her  wonderful  fingers?” 
asked  the  Colonel. 

“ How  about  it  ? it's  like  new.  You  could 
never  tell  the  broken  thread ; but  look  and  see 
for  yourself  in  the  wardrobe  in  your  room.  ” 

He  came  back  with  it  on  his  arm,  and  look- 
ing at  it,  fell  into  praises  which  satisfied  even 
Mathilde’s  mistress. 

“ And  the  papers  in  the  inner  pocket  I told 
you  of  you  put  in  my  cabinet,  I suppose,  as  I 
suggested  ?” 

“ No,  not  in  the  cabinet ; it  was  that  day  I 
was  ill  in  my  room,  and  I dropped  them  in  my 
writing-desk ; or  Mathilde  did  for  me.  ” 

The  eyes  of  Major  Luce  threw  a startled, 
fearful  glance  across  the  table ; and  there  was 
something  in  the  answering  glance  of  his  supe- 
rior that  fully  met  it.  Just  a moment  of  wait- 
ing, then  the  Colonel  rose  again.  Mrs.  F. 
looked  up  from  the  contemplation  of  her  slip- 
pers on  the  fender. 

“ Wait,  and  I'll  send  Mathilde  for  the  desk, 
Tom.”  But  the  Colonel  had  disappeared,  and 
presently  returning,  bore  in  his  hands  a little  es- 
critoir  of  gilt  and  inlaying. 

“The  key,  Kate — underneath  there.  Don't 
you  remember  the  small  secret  drawer  outside 
for  it?” 

' It  was  but  a second  that  turning  of  the  key, 
that  lifting  of  the  lid;  but  in  the  brief  time 
what  length  of  fear  and  dread,  what  fainting 
horror  possessed  him  who  watched  and  waited 
from  the  other  side  of  the  little  table,  where 
still  Miss  Vescey  brewed  her  posset  and  hummed 
her  song.  But  the  song  was  coming  to  an  end, 
no  more  to  be  resumed  that  night.  It  broke 
off  suddenly  in  the  turning  of  a note,  at  a new 
note  in  her  brother-in-law’s  gay  voice. 

“ Kate,  Kate ! what  have  you  done  ?”  It  was 
not  only  displeasure,  but  it  was  the  sharp,  swift 
tone  which  bursts  forth  at  only  one  crisis — that 
of  peril  or  its  anticipation.  Then  in  an  instant 
dismay  seized  upon  the  group  there — in  an  in- 
stant they  all  knew  what  had  happened,  that 
Major  Luce’s  suspicions  had  come  true;  but 
still  in  anxious  voice  Mrs.  F.  cried,  “ What  is 
it  ? what  have  I done,  Tom  ?” 

“It  was  that  plan  of  Gerritt’s,  Major,  the 
whole  line  of  attack,  and  the  present  disposition 
of  out  men  in  complete  drawing but  the  Ma- 
jor, before  the  Colonel  had  spoken  more  than 
the  first  half  dozen  words,  had  disappeared. 

He  would  save  her  yet  from  question  or  trial. 
If  he  reclaimed  the  lost  paper,  what  more  for 
all  loyal  purpose  was  needed  ? If  he  reclaimed  it ! 


Down  a wide  hall,  as  he  went  out  of  Mrs. 

F.’s  boudoir,  he  caught  the  echo  of  a footstep. 
Following  it,  the  flutter  of  a light  garment  led 
him  on,  and  on,  still  on,  through  a maze  of 
doorways  and  passages  until  the  fever  of  pur- 
suit and  delay  nearly  maddened  him.  Then  & 
voice — was  it  Mrs.  F.’s? — for  off  at  first,  then 
coming  nearer,  called  “Mathilde,  Mathilde!” — 
then  other  footsteps,  other  voices,  when  sud- 
denly a breath  of  the  storm  blew  coldly  in  from 
an  opening  door,  and  following  on,  he  found 
himself  in  the  garden-grounds,  out  in  the  wild 
tempestuous  night.  A late  moon  was  strug- 
gling up  through  flying  clouds,  and  by  its  fitful 
light  he  discerned  what  he  sought.  There  she 
fled  down  the  narrow,  tortuous  pathway  which 
led  to  the  river-gate.  A moment  more  and  he 
held  her  in  his  grasp— -a  moment  more  and  he 
was  speaking  to  her  vehemently,  almost  inco- 
herently, calling  her  “Valerie;"  imploring,  be- 
seeching, commanding,  in  a breath.  At  the 
first  words  she  knew  her  danger ; yet  the  reck- 
less adventurous  spirit  which  had  incited  her 
on  to  the  part  she  had  undertaken  still  had  pos- 
session of  her.  A strange  exultant  look  gleamed 
from  her  eyes. 

“Weill”  she  exclaimed,  in  the  breathless 
pause. 

“ The  papers ! give  me  the  papers,  Valerie ! 
then  go  free,  and  God  help  you!”  he  cried. 

She  seemed  to  start  at  the  solemn  passion  of 
his  tone ; but  immediately  her  voice  rang  stead- 
ily in  answer : 

“ At  the  foot  of  the  garden,  by  the  river-gate, 
under  the  lion's  head,  there  is  a receptacle  for 
letters — a cleft  in  the  granite  that  will  admit 
your  hand.  I dropped  the  packet  there  an 
hour  ago — an  hour  hence  it  would  have  been  be- 
yond your  reach,  if  you  had  not  prevented  my 
egress  from  the  grounds;  and  so  you  check- 
mate me  again,  Sir.”  She  stepped  forward,  as 
if  to  go,  but  still  his  detaining  hand  lingered  on 
her  arm. 

“Well,  am  I to  go  free,  Sir?”  in  haughty 
accents. 

What  Fate  was  it  that  held  that  moment  ? 

There  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  her  in  his 
mind  as  she  spoke ; he  believed  she  spoke  only 
simplest  truth,  and  that  in  the  cleft  of  granite 
he  should  find  what  he  sought;  but  some  bitter 
pang  of  parting,  some  anxious  fear  for  her  wel- 
fare in  the  wild  and  dreary  night  made  him 
hesitate  perhaps. 

“But  how  can  you  go,  where  can  you  go 
alone,  Val — Miss  Laudersmine,  at  this  hour?” 

Again  his  tone  seemed  to  touch  her;  and 
she  lifted  wistful  eyes  a moment  and  answered 
gentler  than  before : 

“I  have  friends  who  wait  for  me.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  wind  rising  in  a fresh  burst, 
a branch  of  the  cypress  under  which  she  stood 
struck  suddenly  against  her.  Unprepared  for 
the  blow,  she  lost  poise,  reeled,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  her  companion.  As  he  caught 
her  something  slipped  from  her  hold  and  rus- 
tled to  the  ground.  The  moon  came  sailing  up 
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and  showed  him  what  it  was — a slender  packet 
sealed  with  red  wax.  Good  Heaven ! how  well 
he  knew  it ! And  how  bitter  the  recognition 
now ; yet  what  Providence ! As  he  stooped  to 
take  it  their  eyes  met. 

“Yes,  I deceived  you,”  she  exclaimed,  bit- 
terly, but  with  the  bitterness  of  defeat  solely. 
“ I told  you  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
when  I held  it  here  in  my  hands.  I meant  to 
have  gained  time,  as  you  see : an  accident  pre- 
vented me.” 

She  stood  as  if  waiting.  She  had  deceived 
him.  In  how  much  more  might  she  not  even 
now  be  deceiving,  misleading,  and  betraying  ? 
What  was  she  to  him  ? The  woman  whom  he 
loved.  But  there  was  something  else.  There 
was  his  country  and  his  honor ! Suddenly  his 
mind  cleared,  and  a divine  resolution  possessed 
him. 

“Valerie — Miss  Laudersmine,  you  are  my 
prisoner.” 

The  next  instant  lights  gleamed  from  the 
opening  doors,  footsteps  and  voices  rang — a con- 
fusion of  question  and  exclamation  and  wonder. 
It  seemed  an  age  to  Major  Luce  that  he  stood 
there  with  his  hand  closed  over  Valerie  Lau- 
dersmine’s  slight  wrist,  until  the  soldierly  figure  j 
of  Colonel  F.  stood  before  them.  At  the  fust 
glance  the  Colonel  saw  the  whole — the  double 
identity,  the  deep-laid  thwarted  purpose,  and 
the  pang  of  discovery.  In  another  moment  he 
saw,  too,  how  much  loyalty  and  honor  meant 
with  Everett  Luce,  as  he  noted  the  firm  yet 
gentle  hold  of  detention,  and  the  stern  sorrow 
of  his  face  as  he  handed  him  the  packet. 

And  Valerie  Laudersmine  was  a prisoner  in 
the  house  where  she  had  fraudulently  served. 
She  uttered  no  complaint,  she  made  no  pro- 
test, she  showed  no  sign  of  repentance,  and 
none  of  anxiety  through  it  all. 

Quietly  and  even  tenderly,  for  the  sake  of 
her  youth  and  her  sex,  and  perhaps,  too,  for 
the  sake  of  the  brave  fellow  who  had  so  pain- 
fully proved  his  loyalty,  the  examination  was 
carried  on,  and  the  final  judgment  awarded. 
It  was  certainly  gentle  judgment,  that  sentence 
of  banishment  up  the  river,  upon  an  unwilling 
parole  cNioTmeur.  Gentle  judgment  for  her  sin ; 
but  she  received  it  with  the  same  cold,  haughty 
apathy  that  had  intrenched  her  from  the  first 

“I  always  thought  her  heartless — always,” 
commented  Mrs.  F.,  with  a pained,  half-fright- 
ened face,  after  their  last  interview. 

“And  to  think  we  should  have  been  so  de- 
ceived by  a little  disguising!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Vescey ; “ but  there  never  was  such  an  actress 
as  Valerie  Laudersmine.  The  first  time  I ever 
saw  her  she  played  in  Mrs.  Althorpe’s  private 
theatricals,  and  how  Charlie  Althorpe  raved 
about  her!” 

Heartless  and  an  actress ! Perhaps  they  all 
judged  her  with  this  judgment  except  one, 
who  might  have  been  pardoned  for  even  harsh- 
er judgment.  But  he,  as  those  dark  eyes  lifted 
to  his  for  the  last  time,  realized  what  divine 
possibilities  were  lost  in  the  warping  realities 


of  her  education  and  associations,  and  what  she 
might  have  been  if  all  her  life  had  not  been 
spent  under  an  unnatural  rule,  where  every 
selfish  whim  was  fostered,  and  every  idle,  wish 
indulged.  Looking  into  her  eyes,  he  said  no 
word  of  reproach,  but  only  with  sad  earnest- 
ness : 

“Good-by,  Valerie.” 

She  dropped  her  hand  in  his ; it  was  icy  cold, 
and  her  haughty  voice  faltered  a little  in  re- 
plying: 

“ You  have  done  your  duty,  Major  Luce,  and 
I honor  you  for  it.” 

In  an  instant,  by  that  glance,  by  that  falter- 
ing tone,  he  knew  how  near,  yet  how  far  apart 
they  were  ; and  he  knew  that  when  they  part- 
ed it  would  be  forever.  But  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  she  honored  him. 

To  Mrs.  F.  he  said,  one  day : 

“I  suppose  I shall  overlive  this,  and  perhaps 
at  some  time  be  a happy  and  contented  man, 
with  altogether  another  future  than  this  that  I 
thought  possible  once ; for  neither  men  nor  wo- 
men give  up  their  lives  at  one  disappointment, 
however  great,  unless  they  are  weak  or  wicked.” 

This  was  good  and  true  philosophy;  but  it 
sounded  a little  too  matter-of-fact  and  cool  to 
Mrs.  F.,  who  remembered  so  vividly  the  sad 
passion  of  love  which  had  broken  up  into  every 
word  and  look  a little  while  since  from  this  now 
quiet  speaker.  She  had  not  fathomed  Everett 
Luce  yet. 

“ Ho  isn’t  a fellow  to  make  a fuss  about  any 
thing,  but  he  is  one  to  hold  on  to  a feeling  or  a 
purpose  a long  time,  Mrs.  F.,”  commented  that 
lady’s  husband. 

And  Mrs.  F.  realized  how  true  this  was  as 
time  went  on,  and  found  Major  Luce  untouched 
by  all  the  bright  eyes  and  winning  smiles  that 
lavished  their  sweetness  upon  him. 

The  war  is  over,  and  Valerie  Laudersmine — 
now  Valerie  Laudersmine  no  longer,  but  the 
wife  of  one  of  her  own  race — released  from  that 
parole  d'hormeur , shows  her  handsome,  haughty 
face  at  imperial  fetes  and  royal  presentations. 
She  achieved  her  destiny,  and  made  a worldly, 
perhaps  a loveless  marriage ; but  that  she  was 
not  altogether  unworthy  such  love  as  Everett 
Luce  had  given  her  one  little  incident  may 
serve  to  show.  Meeting  a fellow-countrywoman 
— none  other  than  Miss  Vescey — in  a Paris  sa- 
lon one  day,  among  other  inquiries  she  asked, 
with  a flushing  cheek : 

“And  Major  Luce,  Miss  Vescey?  I hope 
the  world  goes  well  with  him.  He  is  a brave 
fellow — and  a gentleman.” 

And  this  “brave  fellow,”  this  “gentleman,” 
proves  all  his  claims,  and  the  world  goes  well 
with  him.  Men  respect  him,  women  trust  him, 
and  children  welcome  his  approach.  He  has 
not  made  that  other  “ future”  for  himself  yet ; 
but  there  is  certainly  nothing  morbid  in  his 
mind,  even  though  the  only  picture  that  hangs 
in  his  room  is  that  Roman  girl  of  Valsi’s,  whose 
aspect  is  that  of  Valerie  Laudersmine. 
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TOM  CORWIN  OF  OHIO. 

44  T AM  old  and  infirm,”  said  Tom  Corwin  of 
JL  Ohio  to  Roscoe  Conkling,  a few  days  be- 
fore liis  death,  “ and  in  the  common  way  of 
life  I must  soon  die.  I fear,  Conkling — I fear 
men  will  remember  me  only  as  a jester.” 

This  dread  in  Corwin’s  mind  was  not  with- 
out reason.  Although  he  was  contemporaneous 
with  Webster,  Adams,  Clay,  and  Douglas,  and 
won  his  very  enviable  and  national  reputation 
upon  the  same  issues  of  national  banks,  tariff, 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  the  Mexican  war, 
he  fails  to  take  rank  with  them  as  a statesman. 
We  even  neglect  to  name  him  in  the  same  cat- 
egory of  great  orators  with  Clay  and  Webster, 
though,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  was 
the  superior  of  either  in  elegance  and  refine- 
ment of  style,  beauty  and  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  gracefulness  of  delivery ; but  mental- 
ly incapable  of  grasping  complicated  political 
questions  and  of  originating  great,  political 
measures,  Corwin  failed  to  become  a statesman 
like  Clay  and  Webster.  He  had  not,  besides, 
the  fierce  earnestness  of  those  absolute  and  more 
powerful,  more  despotic  natures;  ho  had  not 
the  firm,  deep,  earnest,  absorbing  convictions 
which  they  felt,  and  which  were  their  motive 
powers,  and  which  made  them  orators — and 
such  orators,  too,  as  were  resistless  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  their  ideas.  Always  more  pleasing, 
Corwin  was  not  always  ns  forcible  as  they  were ; 
and  so  he  takes  rank — not  exactly  as  he  feared, 
as  a jester — but  as  a stump  orator,  and  his  fame 
will  be  preserved  by  tradition  rather  than  by 
history.  ' 

When  one  comes  to  examine  Corwin’s  career 
it  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  he  accom- 
plished. .He  did  no  great  national  work,  de- 
veloped no  great  national  idea,  and  his  finest 
triumph — that  of  1840 — was  a mere  partisan 
victory.  Almost  the  only  deeply  earnest  speech 
in  advocacy  of  a great  and  grave  principle  which 
he  ever  made,  and  the  only  one  of  his  efforts 
which  powerfully  impressed  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  that  opposing  the  further  prosecution  | 
of  the  Mexican  war.  It  is  a singular  speech : | 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  argument  in  it ; | 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
special  pleadings,  though  it  contains  some  fine  j 
passages — as  witness  the  fine  picture  of  Napo-  ! 
Icon  seeking  “more  room,”  and  finding  it  at 
St.  Helena.  Its  impressiveness  on  the  public 
resulted  from  a certain  force  given  to  the  senti- 
ments by  the  strong  convictions  of  the  speaker 
in  the  truth  of  what  he  advocated.  He  felt  as 
he  spoke,  as  all  now  recognize,  that  while  he 
was  boldly  and  unreservedly  exposing  himself 
to  the  charge  of  unpatriotically  opposing  a war 
in  which  the  country  was  involved,  he  was  in 
truth  simply  opposing  the  spread  of  slavery. 
But  this  one  statesmanlike  effort  did  not  gain 
him  the  fame  as  a statesman  which  he  coveted, 
nor  did  his  lighter  efforts  gain  him  a reputation 
as  an  orator.  Their  great  ideas  of  statesman- 
ship demanding  utterance,  made  Clay  and  Web- 


ster great  orators.  Corwin,  on  the  contrary, 
spoke  without  effort,  and  eloquent  words  came 
from  his  lips  without  the  exercise  of  thought — 
certainly  without  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
progressive  ideas  of  reform  which  aroused  the 
others.  Corwin  was  a finished  speaker,  but  one 
felt  all  the  while  he  listened  to  him  that  he  was 
being  beguiled — not  to  say  swindled — by  soft 
words,  beautiful  language,  perfect  rhetoric,  but 
pleasing  only,  not  impressive.  In  it  all  the 
heart  seemed  absent.  When  you  could  steal 
away  from  the  presence  of  the  speaker,  and  shut 
out  from  eye  and  memory  the  fascination  of  his 
manner,  his  words  lacked  terribly  in  impress- 
iveness ; all  their  rich  glow  and  warmth  as  he 
uttered  them  was  gone,  and  they  looked  dull 
and  tame  in  the  cold  leaden  type.  One  turns 
away  from  their  contemplation,  and  takes  de- 
light in  recalling  6ome  of  the  commonplace 
but  powerful  phrases  of  Webster,  which  stir  the 
blood  even  as  one  reads  them.  Webster’s  de- 
nunciation, in  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  Company,  loses  nothing  by  the  ab- 
sence of  his  manner.  After  stating  facts  and 
figures,  and  previous  conclusions  and  decisions 
upon  the  case,  which  had  long  troubled  the 
court  and  the  public,  Webster  said,  in  his  quiet, 
forcible  way  : 44  Now,  your  Honors,  we  desire 
this  unauthorized  Company  to  send  in  complete 
returns  from  the  firet;  to  present  a bill  of  en- 
tire receipts ; to  render  up  strict  and  unimpeach- 
able accounts ; to  settle  up,  pay  up — in  other 
words,  disgorge  1 ” As  he  spoke  the  last  word 
he  brought  down  his  hand  upon  the  desk  with 
a thump,  of  emphasis. 

Though  the  absence  of  this  deep  earnestness 
of  manner  and  profundity  of  thought  which  char- 
acterized the  others  prevented  Corwin  from  be- 
coming a great  orator,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  a singularly  effective  and  fascinating  stump 
speaker.  Even  in  his  forensic  efforts  he  took 
delight  in  his  graceful  flights  of  fancy  rather 
than  in  the  employment  of  solid  argument;  and 
preferred  the  familiar  and  conversational  to  the 
didactic  in  style,  and  was  demonstrative  rather 
than  deliberative.  Profound  he  never  was,  and 
could  not  be.  He  was  very  thoroughly  read — 
a man,  however,  of  acquirements  rather  than 
of  learning ; and  his  extensive  though  rather 
superficial  information,  firmly  held  in  his  re- 
tentive memory,  gave  him  great  command  of 
language.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
sharp  and  telling  because  pointed  and  applica- 
ble anecdotes,  the  wit  of  which  was  easy  of  com- 
prehension ; and  a rare  knowledge  of  those  sen- 
timents which  please  the  multitude,  and  which, 
exploded  in  a crowd,  circulate  with  electrical 
rapidity  and  effect.  » 

Corwin  was,  I think  I may  safely  say,  the 
first  of  our  public  men  who  made  a great  repu- 
tation in  that  style  peculiar  to  us  Americans 
known  as  44  stump  oratory,”  and  to  succeed  in 
which  requires  perhaps  more  varied  talents  than 
any  other  style  of  the  rhetorician’s  art.  His 
voice  either  required  no  training  at  all,  or  had 
received  a great  deal,  and  never  had  speaker 
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more  complete  control  over  his  voice,  or  voice 
more  power  over*  .an  audience.  It  was  soft, 
round,  strong,  and  flexible.  Within  the  scope  of 
a few  brief  sentences  it  would  often  expand  from 
the  lowest  conversational  and  confidential  tone, 
audible  only  in  the  speaker’s  immediate  vicinity, 
to  a climax  which  would  startle  his  thousands  of 
admirers  in  the  remotest  galleries.  “ Corwin  was 
the  bane  of  my  existence  in  the  gallery,”  said  an 
old  Congressional  reporter  to  me  on  my  telling 
him  that  Corwin  was  dead.  “He  could  be 
heard  only  about  half  the  time.  When  he  had 
any  thing  particularly  good  to  say  he  told  it  in 
a confidential  manner,  inaudible  in  our  gallery, 
and  as  if  it  were  intended  only  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  fellow-members.  The  reporters 
could  never  catch  the  point  where  the  jokes 
. came  in.”  Another  facetious  reporter,  refer- 
ring to  this  peculiarity  of  Corwin’s,  used  to  say 
that  “ when  he  had  a good  joke  to  tell,  Corwin 
used  to  go  into  executive  session.” 

Mr.  Corwin's  manner  in  telling  an  apt  story 
was  more  effective  upon  a large  audience,  and 
not  less  agreeable  to  a small  party,  than  that 
of  Mr.  Lincoln;  but  the  two  men  told  their 
stories  for  very  different  purposes.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s humor  was  the  adjunct  of  his  deep  and 
earnest  nature,  and  his  stories  were  his  peculiar 
and  effective  arguments  in  favor  of  wise  and 
great  principles.  Corwin’s  humor  was  the  pri- 
mary, the  essential  part  of  his  exuberant  and 
jovial  nature ; and  his  witticisms  served  only 
the  purposes  of  ridicule,  pointing  no  moral, 
though  in  his  hands  his  stories  wonderfully 
adorned  an  address  and  charmed  an  audience. 
He  was  not  at  all  argumentative — was  rather  a 
rhetorician  than  a logician ; but  he  did  not  for 
that  reason  the  les3  appreciate  and  perceive  the 
salient  points  of  an  argument.  But  Corwin 
seldom  or  never  met  nrgument  by  argument ; 
he  drew  in  reply  on  his  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wit  and  humor,  and  effected  his  purposes  by  the 
use  of  sarcasm  and  the  illustrative  anecdotes 
which  were  such  resistless  weapons  in  his  hands. 
His  sarcastic  powers  made  him  when  in  Con- 
gress the  terror  of  all  younger  members.  The 
most  memorable  of  his  sarcastic  speeches,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  in 
that  vein  in  the  English  language,  was  his  car- 
icature of  General  Crarv,  a member  of  Con- 
gress, who  had  formerly  been  a general  of 
Michigan  militia  in  the  old  times  when  the  mi- 
litia were  so  supremely  ridiculous.  Corwin’s 
description  of  Craiy  as  a militiaman  will  be  so 
enjoyable  to  the  tried  soldiers  of  the  nation  of 
the  present  day,  and  is  so  happily  illustrative 
of  Corwin’s  style,  that  I am  tempted  to  give  the 
extract  here.  General  Crary  had  sneeringly 
reflected  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  General  Har- 
rison’s generalship,  and  had  thereby  aroused 
the  ire  of  Corwin,  who  had  always  been  Harri- 
son’s champion.  I don’t  believe  that  General 
Crary’s  speech  had  excited  any  malice  in  Cor- 
win’s heart,  and  I mean  nothing  more  by  ire 
than  a slight  contempt.  At  any  rate,  sharp  and 
crushing  as  was  his  sarcastic  castigation  of  Cra- 
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ry,  there  does  not  appear  in  his  speech  any  oth- 
er than  the  greatest  good-humor.  Having  brief- 
ly alluded  to  the  indignity  which  Crary  had  of- 
fered to  the  dead  hero,  Corw  in  continued : 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  being  a militia 
general,  as  he  has  told  us,  his  brother  officers,  in  that 
simple  statement,  has  revealed  the  glorious  history  of 
toils,  privations,  sacrifices,  and  bloody  scenes  through 
which  we  know,  from  experience  and  observation,  a 
militia  officer  in  time  of  peace  has  to  pass.  We  all  in 
fancy  see  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  that  most 
dangerous  and  glorious  event  of  the  militia  general — 
a parade  day.  We  can  see  the  troops  In  motion,  um- 
brellas, hoc  and  axe  handles,  and  other  like  deadly 
implements  of  war,  overshadowing  all  the  field,  when 
lo  1 the  leader  of  the  host  approaches. 

"Far  off  his  coining  shinee." 

His  plume  white  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  Bopr- 
bon,  is  of  ample  length,  and  reads  its  doleful  history 
in  the  bereaved  necks  and  bosoms  of  forty  neighboring 
heg-roosts.  Like  the  great  Suwaroff,  he  seems  some- 
what careless  in  forms  and  point  of  dress,  hence  his 
epaulets  may  be  on  his  shoulders,  hack,  or  sides,  but 
still  gleaming  gloriously  in  the  sun.  Mounted  he  is 
too,  let  it  not  be  forgotten.  Need  I describe  to  the 
Colonels  and  Generals  of  this  honorable  body  the  steed 
which  such  heroes  bestride  on  such  occasions?  No. 

I see  the  memory  of  other  days  is  with  you.  You  see 
before  you  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  mounted  on 
his  crop-eared,  bushy-tailed  mare,  the  regular  obliqui- 
ties of  whose  hinder  limbs  is  described  by  that  most  ex- 
pressive phrase  “ sickle  hams  her  height  just  four- 
teen hands  all  told.  Yes,  Sir,  there  you  see  his  steed, 
that  laughs  at  the  “shaking  of  the  spear;”  that  is  hie 
“ war  horse  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder.” 

We  have  glow’ing  descriptions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  war  horse  Bucephalus  at  the  head  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx ; but,  Sir,  such  are  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times,  that  every  one  must  see  that 
our  militia  General,  with  his  crop-eared  mare  with 
bushy  tail  and  sickle  ham  would  literally  frighten  off 
a battle-field  a hundred  Alexanders.  But  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  parade  day.  The  General  thus  mounted 
ana  equipped  is  in  the  field  aud  ready  for  action.  On 
the  eve  of  some  desperate  enterprise,  such  as  giving 
order  to  shoulder-arms,  it  may  be,  there  occurs  a crisis, 
one  of  the  accidents  of  war  which  no  sagacity  could 
prevent.  A cloud  rises  aud  passes  over  the  sun ! 

Here  an  occasion  occurs  for  the  display  of  that  great- 
est of  all  traits  in  the  character  of  a commander,  that 
trait  which  enables  him  to  seize  upon  and  turn  to  good 
account  events  un looked  for  as  they  may  arise.  Now 
for  the  caution  with  which  the  Roman  Fabius  foiled 
the  Bkill  and  courage  of  Hannibal.  A retreat  Is  or- 
dered, and  troops  and  Geueral,  in  a twinkling,  are 
fouud  gone,  safe  ensconced  in  a neighboring  grocery. 

But  even  here  the  General  still  has  room  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  heroic  deeds.  Hot  from  the  field  and  chafed 
with  the  untoward  events  of  the  day,  your  General 
unsheathes  his  trenchant  blade,  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  os  you  will  well  remember,  and  with  an  ener- 
gy and  remorseless  fury  he  slices  the  water-melons 
that  lie  in  heaps  around  him,  and  shares  them  with 
his  surviving  friends. 

Others  of  the  sinews  of  war  are  not  wanting  here. 
Whisky,  that  great  traveler  of  modem  times,  Is  here 
also,  and  the  shells  of  the  water-melon  arc  filled  to  the 
brim.  Here,  again,  is  shown  how  the  extremes  of  bar- 
barism and  civilization  meet.  As  the  Scandinavian 
heroes  of  old.  after  the  fatigues  of  war,  drank  wine 
from  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered  enemies  in  Odin’s 
halls,  so  now  our  militia  General  and  his  forces,  from 
the  skulls  of  melonB  thus  vanquished,  in  copious 
draughts  of  whisky  assuage  the  heroic  fire  of  their 
souls,  after  the  bloody  scenes  of  a parade  day.  But. 
alas  1 for  this  short-lived  race  of  ours,  all  things  will 
have  an  end,  and  so  even  is  it  with  the  glorious 
achievements  of  our  General.  Time  is  on  the  wing, 
and  will  not  stay  its  flight;  the  sun,  as  if  frightened 
at  the  mighty  events  of  the  day,  rides  down  the  sky. 
and  at  the  close  of  day,  when  the  “hamlet  is  stilli” 
the  curtain  of  night  drops  upon  the  scene, 

" 4nd  alorjjr,  lilt*  the  phoenix  In  it*  Area, 

Exhales  its  odors,  blazes,  and  exp  ires." 

The  unfortunate  militia  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  not  less  confounded  and  dum- 
founded  by  this  reply;  and  when  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  the  course  of  a debate  on  the  follow- 
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mg  day,  casually  alluded,  in  his  quiet  way,  to 
“the  late  lamented  Mr.  Crary,”  the  whole 
House,  including  the  victim,  was  convulsed 
with  irresistible  merriment. 

Few  persons  now  living  will  be  able  to  re- 
member Corwin  during  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1840,  when  he  gained  for  himself  the 
sobriquet  of  the  “Wagon  Bov,”  and  his  great 
popularity  as  the  most  fascinating  stump  speak- 
er in  the  country.  The  Whig  victory  of  that 
year  was  a double  triumph  for  Corwin ; for  he 
was  at  once  the  candidate  for  Governor  of  the 
party,  and  its  great  Western  champion  in  the 
effort  to  elect  Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  Al- 
though he  knew  he  was  personally  popular, 
Corwin  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  race  for 
Governor  on  his  own  merits,  but  ran  on  those 
of  Harrison.  In  fact,  no  important  principle 
was  involved  in  his  race — indeed,  none  in  that 
of  Harrison — the  wonderful  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple was  but  a partisan  revival — a political  revo- 
lution incited  by  the  financial  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  strengthened  by  the  financial 
panic  and  distress  of  1837-38.  The  political 
excitement  was  very  great ; no  canvass  for  the 
Presidency  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  such 
peculiar  demonstrations.  They  >vere  resorted 
to  as  necessary  to  excite  interest  in  a contest 
involving  only  partisan  issues,  and  were  chiefly 
“sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.”  Harri- 
son ran  on  the  prestige  gained  at  Tippecanoe, 
and  the  party  war-cry  was  “Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too.”  Harrison’s  greatest  recommenda- 
tion for  a place  in  the  White  House  was  that 
he  had  been  born,  reared,  and  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  a “log-cabin,”  and  he  became  better 
known  as  the  “Log-cabin  Candidate”  than  as 
the  “Conqueror  of  Tecumseh.”  Miniature 
log-cabins  were  carried  in  the  political  proces- 
sions through  the  streets  of  the  great  cities, 
and  political  “ log-cabin  raisings”  were  of  daily 
occurrence  during  the  canvass  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  country.  A huge  log-cabin, 
mounted  on  a wagon,  was  carried  through  Ohio 
with  Tom  Corwin,  and  appeared  as  his  platform 
wherever  he  spoke.  The  people  in  those  days 
came  to  hear  him  in  vast  crowds — perfect  car- 
avansaries— and  ho  often  spoke  to  audiences 
which  covered,  with  their  wagons,  tents,  and  the 
inevitable  log-cabins,  several  hundred  square 
acres.  The  farmers  in  the  idle  summer  season 
followed  him  from  county  to  county,  holding 
their  peculiar  Western  barbecues  at  each  point 
at  which  he  spoke,  and  living,  in  the  mean  time, 
in  their  tents  and  log-cabins.  The  State,  and 
indeed  all  the  Northwest,  was  carried  in  a per- 
fect blaze  of  excitement  for  Harrison ; and  the 
“ Wagon  Boy”  wras  elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Corwin  s opponent  in  this  race  was  the  then 
incumbent,  Governor  Wilson  Shannon.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  trips  from  one  appointment  to 
another  Corwin  and  the  wife  of  Shannon  were 
fellow-passengers  in  a public  stage-coach.  They 
had  never  met,  and  were  unknown  to  each  other. 
Mrs.  Shannon  had  no  escort,  but  carried  only 
her  infant  boy  in  her  arms.  The  remainder  of 


. the  passengers  consisted  of  Corwin’s  friends,  who 
made  the  round  of  the  State»with  him,  and  who 
were  likewise  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  the 
rival  candidate’s  “ better  half.”  They  were  not 
long  left  in  this  blissful  ignorance , for  the  lady, 
aroused  by  their  free  use  of  “hard  cider”  sen- 
timents, soon  gave  them  to  understand  in  very 
plain  English  that  she  was  “a  good  Locofoco,” 
and,  moreover,  “ the  wife  of  Governor  Shannon 
to  boot.  ” This  announcement  was  rather  start- 
ling to  the  gentlemen.  Corwin  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  composure  and  take  advantage  of 
the  situation.  Expressing  himself  delighted  at 
having  met  her,  he  placed  himself  beside  Mrs. 
Shannon,  and  at  once  became  very  attentive  to 
her.  He  told  her  of  his  acquaintance  with  her 
husband,  spoke  in  highly  complimentary  terms 
of  his  character  and  public  career,  and  express- 
ed his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  man.  The 
lady  was  charmed,  and  begged  several  times 
to  know  the  name  of  her  new  friend.  Corwin 
found  means  to  avoid  answering  that  question. 
The  lady  overlooked  this  evasion,  and  told 
Corwin  in  confidence  (loud  enough,  of  course, 
to  be  heard  by  the  hard-cider  men)  that  her 
husband  was  certain  of  a re-election — that  he 
w'as  not  to  be  beaten  by  “ that  fellow  Tom  Cor- 
win, who  was  nothing,  after  all,”  she  added, 
“ but  a wagon  boy  when  young.” 

“And  who  now  goes  about  the  country,” 
suggested  Corwin,  “ making  himself  ridiculous 
by  driving  a 6ix-horse  team,  with  a log-cabin 
mounted  on  a country  wagon.” 

“And  who,  they  say,  is  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades,”  chimed  in  the  lady. 

“Black,  Madam!”  exclaimed  Corwin. 
“ Black  ? Yes,  black  as  the — I beg  your  par- 
don— as  I am.” 

Continuing  the  deception  in  a manner  which 
kept  his  friends  convulsed  with  smothered  laugh- 
ter, Corwin  took  the  lady’s  baby  in  hi9  arms, 
fondled  and  dandled  it,  calling  it  the  “ Young 
Governor,”  and  carrying  the  heart  of  the  mo- 
ther by  storm.  At  length  the  lady  reached  her 
destination,  and  informed  Corwin  so  with  a sigh 
of  regret.  The  gallant  but  unknown  candidate 
assisted  the  Governor’s  lady  to  alight,  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  house. 
He  saw  the  lady  in  her  parlor,  and  laid  the  in- 
fant flat  on  its  back  in  her  lap.  Holding  it 
there  for  a moment,  he  said  : 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Shannon,  I have  laid  the 
‘ Young  Governor’  flat  on  his  back,  and  I’m  go- 
ing to  serve  the  4 Old  Governor*  in  the  same 
way  at  the  coming  election.  Good-by.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before  that  my  name  is 
— Tom  Convin,  who  was  nothing  but  a wagon 
boy,  and  who  is  pretty  black,  I admit.  Good- 
by!”  and  before  Mrs.  Shannon  could  recover 
from  her  astonishment  he  was  gone.  He  did 
lay  the  “Old  Governor”  “flat  on  his  back,” 
but  the  latter  returned  the  compliment  two 
years  later. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  stories  told 
about  Corwin’s  dark  complexion.  The  best  of 
them,  perhaps,  is  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the 
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English  capitalists,  who  visited  this  country  with 
Sir  Morton  Peto  in  1865,  on  being  introduced 
to  Corwin,  asked  him  if  44  his  tribe  was  at  peace 
with  the  whites.”  Corwin  must  have  enjoyed 
this  as  much  as  he  did  Marshall's  mistake  in 
recollecting  him  as  one  of  his  uncle's  family 
colored  servants.  Singularly  enough  Corwin 
was  rather  proud  of  his  dark  complexion,  and 
frequently  alluded  to  it.  Several  years  before 
his  death,  while  traveling  with  some  friends  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  conversation  fell 
upon  the  subject  of  American  orators,  and  Cor- 
win indulged,  in  his  peculiar  vein,  in  a long 
critique,  interspersed  with  reminiscences  and 
anecdotes,  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, and  the  public  speakers  and  men  who 
made  the  last  generation  memorable.  A com- 
panion, w ho  had  heard  nearly  all  of  them,  dis- 
agreed with  Corwin  in  some  of  his  opinions, 
and  particularly  his  estimate,  or  failure  to  esti- 
mate himself ; and  said : 

44  You  must  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Corwin, 
that  for  elegance,  refinement,  and  that  beauti- 
ful imagery  of  the  Orient,  in  which  so  many 
indulge  and  so  few  know  how  to  sustain,  there 
is  no  one  of  our  public  speakers  who  pleases  me 
so  much  as  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio.” 

Mr.  Corwin  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment,  and  remarked  that  he  thought  he 
might  honestly  accept  it  as  such,  as  he  claimed 
that  it  was  a natural  gift,  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancient  ancestors. 

44  You  will  have  noticed,”  he  said,  4 4 my  very 
dark  complexion  ?” 

The  other  could  not  but  admit  with  a smile 
that  he  had  noticed  that. 

44  Well,  I come  by  that  complexion  and  my 
imagination  in  the  same  way,  naturally  and 
from  the  same  source — my  ancestry.  You  may 
remember  that  away  back  in  1458  there  figured 
among  the  Hungarian  rulers  a great  champion 
of  that  country,  one  Mathias  Corvinus,  or  Cor- 
vin,  who,  as  history  has  it,  made  his  country 
formidable  to  her  neighbors.  Well,  I am  de- 
scended from  that  Magyar  family  f>i  Corvinus. 
My  father  was  named  Mathias  Corwin,  and 
from  that  family  I derive  my  complexion  and 
imagination.” 

Corwin  was  a great  advocate  rather  than  a 
great  lawyer — in  spite  of  what  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine  may  say  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
thing.  Every  body  will  remember  the  story, 
how  two  Americans  having  differed  in  opinion 
concerning  Erskine’s  incompetence  — the  one 
of  them  maintaining  and  the  other  denying 
that  the  greater  number  of  his  decrees  had 
been  reversed — the  dispute  gave  rise  to  a bet 
of  three  dozen  of  port.  With  comical  bad 
taste  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bet — the  one 
who  believed  that  the  Chancellor’s  judgments 
had  been  thus  frequently  upset — wrote  to  Ers- 
kine for  information  on  the  point.  Instead  of 
giving  the  answer  which  his  correspondent  de- 
sired, Erskine  informed  him  that  he  had  lost  his 
wine,  and  added : 

44To  save  you  from  spending  your  money  on 


bets  which  you  are  sure  to  lose,  remember  that 
no  man  can  be  a great  advocate  who  is  no  law- 
yer. The  thing  is  impossible.  ” 

Corwin  was  a positive  refutation  of  this  the- 
ory. His  reputation  at  the  bar  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  powers  as  an  advocate  and  special  plead- 
er, and  his  ability  in  that  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion made  his  fortune  several  times  over;  for 
he  spent  three  handsome  fortunes  in  paying  se- 
curity debts.  He  wras  not  a great  lawyer— 
hardly  a good  practical  lawyer  to  intrust  with 
small  cases  of  little  interest,  and  yet  he  was  a 
great  advocate,  often  wringing  verdicts  from 
cold-blooded  jurymen  in  spite  of  lawr,  and  fact, 
and  justice.  It  used  to  be  a common  remark 
among  lawyers  that  to  give  Corwin  the  closing 
speech  in  defense  of  the  vilest  criminal  was  to 
give  him  the  case,  as  his  appeals  to  a jury  were 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  His  reputation  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  was  knowm  all  over  the  country, 
and  caused  him  to  be  retained  for  the  defense 
of  some  of  the  most  desperate  villains.  Such 
trials  w'ere  exactly  in  his  vein,  and  yet  he  was 
not  a “tragic”  lawyer.  His  humor  would 
4 4 crop  out”  on  the  most  serious  occasions,  and 
often  produced,  in  spite  of  the  orator,  an  anti- 
climax which  would  injure  his  case.  An  in- 
stance of  such  a result  to  one  of  his  grand  pa- 
thetic appeals  occurred  in  a Western  court.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Convin,  in  the  Senate 
in  1847,  arguing  seriously  against  the  morality 
of  the  projected  wrar  against  Mexico,  permitted 
his  appreciation  of  broad  humor  to  lead  him 
into  the  extravagant  expression,  “If  I were  a 
Mexican  I would  tell  you,  4 Have  you  not  room 
in  your  owrn  country  to  bury  your  dead  men  ? 
If  you  come  into  mine,  we  will  greet  you  with 
bloody  hands  and  welcome  you  to  hospitable 
graves.'  ” A few  years  after,  when  this  ex- 
pression, somewhat  abbreviated  and  effectively 
changed,  had  been  quoted  by  the  newspapers 
until  it  had  become  as  familiar  as  “household 
words,”  Mr.  Corwin  was  retained  as  counsel  for 
a man  charged  with  mnrder,  and  wrho  he  claim- 
ed had  acted  in  self-defense.  Corwin  had  the 
closing  speech,  and  the  verdict  was  confidently 
expected  to  be  with  him.  In  his  final  appeal 
to  the  jury  he  pictured  the  condition  of  his 
client  as  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
portrayed  the  murdered  man  as  forcing  it  upon 
him,  dogging  his  steps,  denouncing  him  as  a 
coward,  and  at  last  threatening  to  strike  him. 
“What!”  he  exclaimed,  44 would  you  have 
done  in  such  an  emergency?  What,  Sir,” 
turning  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  “what 
would  you  have  done  ?” 

44  Done,”  replied  the  attorney,  eagerly  clutch- 
ing his  opportunity  and  springing  to  his  feet — 
44  done,  Sir  ? — I would  have  welcomed  him  with 
bloody  hands  to  a hospitable  grave.” 

The  jury  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
Corwin  lost  that  case. 

Corwin's  peculiarities  of  oratory  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  left  him  44  without  a parallel.” 
The  use  of  this  extravagant  and  frequent  quo- 
tation has  made  me  reflect  that  I never  heard 
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of  his  being  mentioned  except  in  contrast  to  the 
various  speakers  of  his  time.  I have  heard  and 
read  of  him  quoted  as  in  contrast  to  Douglas, 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  even  Bob  Toombs. 
After  his  return  to  Congress  in  185S-60  great 
eagerness  was  manifested  to  hear  him,  and  his 
great  effort  on  January  24, 1860,  urging  concil- 
iation, but  never  mentioning  compromise,  was 
listened  to  with  the  profoundest  attention  by 
the  leading  men  and  extremists  of  both  parties 
(never  mind  the  synonymous  terms ; every  body 
don’t  admit  that  leading  men  in  politics  are  of 
necessity  extremists).  Senators  deserted  their 
wing  of  the  Capitol  and  swelled  the  multitude 
that  clustered  about  him.  He  soon  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  lost  none  of  the  charms  of  old. 
He  had  not  spoken  ten  minutes  before  the  mem- 
bers from  all  sides  had  literally  surrounded  him, 
and  revealed  in  bursts  of  rapturous  applause  that 
they  had  caught  his  spirit  and  felt  the  fire  which 
burned  within  the  speaker’s  heart.  The  scene 
in  the  House  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  ever  been  witnessed 
in  the  splendid  new  Hall  of  Representatives. 

Any  reader  can  imagine  from  what  I have  said 
before  that  Mr.  Corwin  was  a delightful  com- 
panion sociably.  His  magnetic  influence  was 


not  less  strongly  and  strangely  felt  at  the  fire- 
side and  social  board  than  on  the  rostrum — in 
fact,  the  conversational  was  his  most  effective 
style  on  the  stump,  in  the  forum,  or  Halls  of 
Congress.  He  was  equally  attractive  to  old 
and  young,  and  equally  amusing  and  instructive  * 
in  his  conversation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  while  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  en- 
gaged in  recalling  recollections  of  his  inglorious 
and  laughable  Mexican  career,  that  he  was  strik- 
en  down  with  paralysis.  An  old  friend  whom 
he  had  parted  with  in  Mexico  had  come  among 
many  others  to  see  him ; and  naturally  conver- 
sation turned  in  the  Mexican  channel.  After 
a time  it  lagged  somewhat,  and  having  nothing 
better  to  say,  Corwin  remarked  to  his  friend  that 
he  was  looking  more  bald  than  when  they  had 
parted. 

“ Oh  yes,”  his  friend  said,  and  added,  laugh- 
ingly, that  old  apology  of  baldpated  men — “ But 
then,  you  know,  Coesar  was  bald.” 

“ Yes,”  returned  Corwin,  “ and  for  that  mat- 
ter it  is  also  said  that  ‘ Caesar  had  fits.’  ” 

These  were  about  the  last  intelligent  words 
he  uttered.  Hardly  had  he  spoken  them  than 
he  fell  down  in  a fit  of  paralysis,  and  was  taken 
to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 


DAY  DREAMS. 


Great  colors  burned  upon  the  lake, 

Richer  than  faded  in  the  west, 

Like  gorgeous  flush  of  bough  and  brake 
Half  bathed,  half  drowned  in  its  dark  breast. 
Great  colors  burned  there  and  w'ere  lost, 
Deepening  and  smouldering  softly  out ; 

And  up  the  slope  and  all  about 
Bloomed  globeB  of  scent  the  light  wind  tossed. 

While  like  an  alchemist  the  day 
Wrought  clouds  to  gold  and  madly  died, 

The  exultation  of  his  ray 
Still  slanted  up  the  broad  earth’s  side. 

And  all  the  willows,  where  they  wet 
The  white  feet  of  each  dipping  branch, 
Seemed  but  the  lake’s  dark  blood  to  stanch, 
Half  down  the  twilight,  when  we  met. 

Against  a twisted  stem  she  leaned; 

The  breeze  blew  out  her  shining  curls; 

A thrush  hung  over  her  and  threned 
With  all  his  song’s  melodious  whirls. 

Till  stars  were  large  upon  the  east 
Through  the  sweet  dusk  the  bird  sung  still 
Voluptuous  cadences  at  will; 

And  in  a sudden  swell  he  ceased. 

A blossom  on  the  floor  of  night 
Through  odorous  dark  the  young  moon  lay, 
And  thronging  stars  with  yellow  light 
Marked  out  the  footsteps  of  the  day. 

Full  house-lights  streamed  down  elm  and  lawn, 
Crowned  statue-heads  with  steady  rays, 

Lit  leaping  fountains  into  blaze, 

And  died  in  gloom  as  longer  drawn. 

Then  slowly  shot  one  last  red  gleam 
Over  large  urns  hung  down  with  flowers. 

O’er  ripples  shouldering  in  the  stream, 

O’er  lush  growth  soaked  in  fragrant  showers. 
Some  sudden  laugh  rung  through  the  place, 
And  startling  ail,  her  deep  dream  broke; 

Still  I no  pleading  word  had  spoke. 

Nor  seen  one  blush  fleet  o’er  her  face. 


She  might  have  passed  me  undescried 
In  all  the  shadow  as  she  fled ; 

I stepped,  and  trembling  by  her  side, 

“ My  love  1 ray  love  !”  I only  said. 

Above,  with  brows  implacable, 

Three  marble  fates  tow'ered  sad  and  wise; 

I laughed  to  scorn  their  vacant  eyes,  * 

And  kissed  the  lips  of  Rosabel  1 

The  electric  touch  of  passion  stings 
My  soul  to  cast  the  unreal  by, 

Escape  its  overshadowing  wings, 

And  know  my  dream  alone  is  nigh— 

A gleaming  castle  in  the  air, 

That  lightens,  breaks,  and  fades  away, 

And  leaves  me  floating  on  the  bay 
This  sumiqfr  noon  with  my  despair. 

The  very  water  lapping  now 
Apross  my  slow  keel’s  languid  drifting 
Has  bubbled  round  her  lip  and  brow, 

Perchance,  perchance,  with  weary  shifting ! 
Yon  very  sea-weed’s  streaming  wreath, 

Knotted  through  lashings  long  and  fell, 
Perchance  from  anchored  beds  of  shell 
Arose  upon  her  parting  breath. 

For  somewhere  in  the  middle  sea — 

I can  not  ever  know  the  place — 

The  only  world  of  joy  to  me 
Sleeps  quietly  with  heaven-turned  face. 
Perhaps  the  shadow'  of  some  leaf, 

Borne  from  the  north  far  out  to  Bea, 

On  her  still  dream  may  picture  me— 

Calm  with  despair,  but  mad  with  grief. 

I dare  not  think  of  that  wild  hour 
Before  she  found  the  qniet  rest. 

Clinging  to  life  that  threw  her  off 
As  each  crest  struck  her  struggling  breast. 
With  sunbeams  flecked,  through  doming  waves, 
I only  see  her  lying  there, 

Free  currents  drawing  down  her  hair, 

With  closed  eyes  heedless  whoso  raves ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TWO  YEARS  AFTER. 

LEAP,  and  a long  one. 

“Only  two  years  since  that  night  the 
prairie  was  on  fire — two  years  this  morning! 
Hah!  perhaps  60.  Well,  yes;  but  it  seems  to 
me  more  like  ten.” 

It  is  Uncle  Frank  who  says  it.  His  beard 
Is  more  luxuriant,  his  eye  is  brighter,  his  face, 
if  possible,  more  browned  by  the  sun  and  the 
never-ending  winds ; certainly  a stonter,  come- 
lier  Texan  than  we  left  him  in  our  last  chapter. 
He  is  engaged,  for  probably  the  ten  thousandth 
time  in  his  life,  in  cleaning  out  his  favorite  rifle 
at  a stump,  the  broad  top  of  which  has  been 
neatly  leveled  off  to  make  a table,  in  his  broth- 
er’s front  yard.  Upon  the  stump  lie  his  revolv- 
ers, with  which  he  has  just  got  through.  No 
children  in  the  neatest  household  in  Christen- 
dom are  more  regularly  and  thoroughly  washed 
than  they.  You  can  see  at  a glance  that  his 
bowie-knife,  which  he  has  stuck  into  a tree  be- 
side him  out  of  Bessie’s  ever-curious  reach,  has 
a new  edge  from  whetstone  and  strap.  He  is 
refreshed,  as  he  works,  by  having,  every  ten 
minutes  or  so,  his  rosy-cheeked  and  very  plump 
baby  brought  to  him  to  be  kissed  by  his  pretty 
wife,  who  generally  seizes  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  kissing  both  of  them  herself,  in  view  of 
the  event  for  which  all  the  preparation  is  on 
foot. 

Near  by  sits  Venable  at  work,  cross-legged, 
upon  the  straps  and  buckles  of  his  uncle’s  Mex- 
ican saddle.  Will  is  manufacturing  a leather 
satchel.  Mr.  Morton  McRoberts  is  in  th  house 
writing  vigorously  at  his  desk.  The  ladies  and 
servants  are  grinding  coffee  and  baking  bushels 
of  biscuits  and  hard  cakes,  as  if  for  an  army 
about  to  march.  Bessie  is  eagerly  supplying 
all  her  friends  with  water  for  the  washing,  thread 
and  wax  for  the  sewing,  chips  fa#  the  baking, 
and  innumerable  questions  for  the  answering. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  all  the  unusual  act- 
ivity of  the  hour  revolves  about  and  upon  Uncle 
Frank. 

“ Two  years !”  And  the  Texan  pushed  back 
the  brim  of  his  great  wool  hat  from  his  brow 
with  the  left  hand,  holding  his  rifle,  end  down 
for  the  water  to  run  out,  with  his  right. 

“We  lived  so  quietly,  uncle,  up  here  all 
among  ourselves — so  happily,  too,  that  we  hard- 
ly knew  or  cared  what,  was  going  on  in  the 
world.  Why,”  continued  Venable,  looking  up 
from  his  saddle,  “my  father  always  taught  me 
the  Union  was  patterned  after  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem, each  separate  star  having  its  own  inde- 
pendent axis  and  orbit,  yet  each  and  all  re- 
volving about  a great  centre.  I no  more  ever 
dreamed  of  the  Union  being  broken  up  than  I 
did  of  all  the  planets  tumbling  apart.  It  looks 
to  me  like  trying  to  upset  nature  itself.  We’ve 
been  too  busy  up  here  to  study  such  matters  as 


closely  as  we  might ; but  for  my  part  I can't 
believe  it — I won't  believe  it — at  least  not  yet.” 

“I  never  believed  they  even  meant  to  try 
such  a foolish  thing  till  that  day  I went  down 
to  Austin,”  replied  the  uncle.  “There  was  a 
fellow  in  the  Convention  with  their  Ordinance 
of  Secession  spread  out  on  his  desk  just  below 
where  I sat  in  the  gallery.  Leaning  a little 
over  the  railing  I could  have  spit  right  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  it  was  all  I could  do  not  to 
do  it.  I told  you  about  the  young  lady  sitting 
next  to  me.  4 Just  do  it,’  she  whispered  to  me 
— she  must  have  seen  it  all  in  my  face — 4 do  it, 
do  it ! I’ll  say  it  was  me  ! If  I could  only  get 
my  hands  on  it  I would  tear  it  up.  1 ain't 
afraid,’  she  said.  But  they  all  passed  it,  and 
signed  it,  and  put  it  in  a long  tin  case,  and  la- 
beled it,  and  put  it  on  a shelf  behind  the  glass 
doors  of  the  book-case  in  the  State  Department 
there  in  the  Capitol.  I’ve  seen  it  often  since. 

44  And  that  day  they  summoned  Sam  Hous- 
ton to  the  bar  to  take  their  new  oath,”  contin- 
ued the  Texan.  44  Yes,  I was  there  that  day. 
I never  will  forget  that  fellow  Clarke  stepping 
up  to  the  desk,  so  spry  and  piert,  to  take  it  in- 
stead, when  no  Sam  Houston  answered.  De- 
spising them,  growling  at  them,  striking  at  them 
right  and  left  with  his  paws  when  they  pressed 
on  him  too  near,  like  a big  bear  retreating  slow- 
ly before  a pack  of  curs,  giving  way,  but  his 
eyes  and  teeth  toward  them  all  the  time ! I 
do  wonder,”  added  the  speaker,  pausing  with 
his  oiled  rag  over  the  lock  of  his  rifle  as  he 
spoke — “I  do  wonder  what  would  have  been 
the  upshot  of  tho  business  if  old  Sam  had  list- 
ened to  some  of  us ! There  were  enough  of  us 
to  do  it.  He  had  only  to  say  the  word,  and  we 
would  have  6ent  that  straw  Convention  whirl- 
ing soon  enough ! 4 No,  no,  gentlemen/  he  said, 
in  that  slow  way  of  his — I can  see  him  now  sit- 
ting in  his  large  chair,  whittling  crosses  and 
hearts  and  such  like  out  of  white  pine  while  he 
talked — *Nc,  no,  my  friends;  those  fools  up 
stairs’ — we  were  talking  to  him  in  his  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Capitol — ‘are  going  head- 
foremost to  ruin  ; but  no,  I can  not  imbrue  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Won’t 
you  take  some  of  these  trifles  to  remember  me 
by?’  he  said,  as  we  were  leaving,  holding  out 
an  old  cigar-box  on  the  table  by  him,  brimful 
of  his  tobacco-  stoppers,  crosses,  and  things. 
Not  a man  of  us  took  one!  He  was  a wise 
man,  a great  man,  a good  man — that  is,  ot  late 
years;  he%had  his  good  wife  to  thank  for  that. 
But  he  was  old,  that  was  the  trouble — too  old 
There  he  lives  this  moment  at  his  place  on  the 
bay,  making  a hard  living,  his  hands  boating 
wood  to  Galveston  for  sale,  growling  at  the 
madmen  who  have  got  ns,  prophesying,  as  he 
always  did,  only  ruin,  ruin  as  the  end  of  it  all. 
What  I say—” 

“ Better  take  the  sober,  sensible  view  of  mat- 
ters which  I do,  Frank,”  interrupted  his  broth- 
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er,  who  had  come  out  from  his  writing  during 
the  last  few  moments,  and  was  tossing  Bessie 
in  the  air  by  way  of  exercise.  “ We  are  Union 
men.  Yes  ; hut  why  ? Because  our  father  was 
so  before  us.  No  one  more  devoted  to  the 
Union  than  our  mother,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Then,  all  our  nearest  associates  in  Virginia 
held  the  same  opinions.  I am  sure  we  never 
permitted  a newspaper  to  come  into  the  house 
that  did  not  teach  the  same.  So,  ever  since 
we  were  born.  I believe  we  have  been  right  in 
our  opinions  ; but  no  merit  in  you  and  I for  that 
— we  couldn’t  help  thinking  and  feeling  as  we 
do — it’s  part  of  our  very  nature.  And  isn’t  it 
exactly  so  with  the  other  side  ? In  almost  ev- 
ery case  their  parents,  associates,  reading,  have 
been  exactly  the  opposite  from  ours,  and  they 
are,  in  consequence,  just  what  they  arc  to-day. 
Mind,  ” added  he,  with  a species  of  calm  warmth, 
“ not  that  I do  not  hate  their  crime  as  much  os 
any  man  can — not  that  I do  not  pray  it  may  be 
an  utter  failure — not  that  I would  not  fight 
against  it,  however  sorrowfully,  if  I could — yet 
all  my  feeling  for  the  men  themselves  is  chiefly 
pity — pity — not  hatred!” 

“Oh,  these  ladies,  these  ladies  !”  groaned 
the  younger  brother,  as  he  proceeded  to  put 
his  rifle  lock  on  again,  dipping  each  screw  in 
the  saucer  of  oil  before  him  as  he  placed  it  in 
its  hole. 

•‘You  never  were  more  mistaken,  Frank,” 
replied  his  brother,  coloring  a little.  “ My  wife 
naturally  feels  for  her  native  State — is  indig- 
nant at  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Feder- 
als!  I have  explained  all  the  principles  in- 
volved to  her  often.  The  feelings  of  the  other 
sex  are  stronger  and  deeper  than  ours.” 

“And  those  Yankees  up  North  talking  about 
giving  the  women  the  right  of  voting ; as  if  they 
didn’t  rule  the  land  already,  at  the  South,  at 
least.  I don’t  know  how  about  it  at  the  North,” 
said  Uncle  Frank,  mournfully.  “Not  but  what 
I respect  and  esteem  and  love  them  as  much  as 
any  man  doing  his  level  best  can,”  he  added, 
earnestly ; 44  only  I do  wish  with  all  ray  soul 
they  would  only,  here  in  the  South — ” 

But  what  he  desired  of  the  sex  was  lost  upon 
the  ears  of  all  by  the  sudden  ringing  of  the  din- 
ner-bell, accompanied  by  the  joyful  cries  of 
Bfessie,  whose  feelings,  being  of  that  gender, 
were  excitable,  even  in  reference  to  dinner, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  case  to-day,  there 
was  to  be  a pudding. 

At  dinner  there  were  a hundred  things  to  be 
said,  for  there  was  no  telling  how  long  it  mighty 
be  before  they  would  see  Uncle  Frank  again. 
For  so  many  weeks  now  they  have  had  his  trip 
in  contemplation  as  to  wear  off  a good  deal  of 
the  eager  interest  in  it  they  might  otherwise 
have  had.  Near  a dozen  times  before  has  he 
been  all  ready  to  start  for  Mexico — provisions 
all  packed,  horse  saddled  at  the  gate — when 
something  would  arise  to  make  it  barely  possi- 
ble for  him  to  stay  a little  longer. 

“ You  see,  this  is  the  way  I put  it  up,”  he 
had  announced  to  all  under  that  roof  long  be- 


fore, and  very  often  indeed.  “There’s  some 
things  I can  do ; some  things  I can’t  do.  I can 
make  a break  for  Mexico ; but  I can  not  go 
into  the  Confederate  ranks — can  not ! For  two 
reasons.  First,  I would  be  mighty  apt  to  shoot, 
in  the  first  battle,  my  own  officers,  who  dragged 
me  into  the  fight  by  the  ears  like  a dog,  against 
my  conscience.  Second,  in  any  battle  I might 
accidentally  kill  some  Federal  or  other — and 
that,  with  my  views,  would  be  worse  murder 
still.  Moreover,  suppose  I did  pester,  and  beg, 
and  beseech  until  I got  a detail  to  do  something 
so  as  to  stay  at  home,  wouldn’t  I have  to  take 
that  oath,  eh  ? I’d  die  first ! — at  any  rate,  what 
is  about  as  bad,  leave  wife  and  baby  here. 
Yes,”  the  Texan  continued,  doggedly,  “ I’ll  go 
to  Mexico  first!” 

“ This  time  you  shall  go,  Frank,  if  I have  to 
put  you  on  your  horse  with  my  own  hands,  and 
give  him  a good  cut  w'ith  a girth  to  start  him ! ” 
exclaimed  the  elder  Mrs.  McRobert,  in  a laugh- 
ing tone,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; while  her 
sister  said  nothing,  only  looked  upon  him  with 
anxiety  and  speechless  affection. 

“ You  know  how  it  was  with  Mr.  Maginnis, 
uncle,”  said  Venable,  grown  now  nearly  as 
large  as  uncle  or  father.  “That  Tuesday  I 
was  there,  while  wo  were  spinning  that  cabris — 
there  it  hangs — together,  he  said  to  me,  ‘Well, 
Venable,  they’ve  been  here  again.’  4 The  same 
men  after  the  horses  ?’  I asked.  1 No,  another 
set — three  men.  They  said  they  had  orders  to 
seize  my  horses  for  use  in  the  army.  I only 
told  them  the  first  man  who  lariated  a horse  of 
mine  I would  shoot  on  the  spot.  With  that  off 
they  wont,  saying  they  would  see  about  it. 
I’m  not  afraid  of  them,’  he  went  on  to  say ; 4 it 
is  months  ago  they  told  me  I must  take  the 
oath.  1 told  them  I wouldn’t.  You  must,  they 
said ; 1 won’t,  I replied.  Why  they’ll  kill  you 
if  you  don’t,  they  told  me.  I can  be  killed  then, 
I said.*  The  reason  is,  he  was  Scotch -Irish — 
obstinate  as  he  could  be,”  continued  Venable. 

“And  I told  him,  when  he  rode  home  with 
you  that  nigfct,  how  wicked  it  was  to  expose 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  a few  horses,”  said  Ven- 
able’s father.  “ I reasoned  with  him  for  hours 
about  it,  you  remember.  lie  told  me  that  he 
was  the  first  man  in  his  county  to  pay  his  Con- 
federate taxes ; that  he  always  gave  every  Con- 
federate soldier  that  came  along  board  and  bed  ; 
that  while  he  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  voluntarily 
give  any  money  to  help  the  war,  he  gave  as 
much  as  any  man  to  the  poor,  the  widows,  and 
orphans.  He  made  me  a solemn  promise  that 
he  would  yield  every  thing  rather  than  resist 
and  be  killed — all  except  taking  the  oath.” 

44  That  was  Wednesday,”  said  Venable. 
“Thursday  morning  sixteen  men  rode  up  to 
the  door  of  his  ranch  and  demanded  his  horses. 
He  told  them  there  they  were,  pointing  over 
the  prairies  where  hundreds  of  them  were  graz- 
ing. ‘And  I will* drive  them  up,  and  let  you 
take  your  pick,’  he  said.  No,  they  wranted  what 
he  had  up  already.  They  went  there  only  to 
kill  him ! He  had  only  one  horse  up,  his  favor- 
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ite  horse,  the  only  thing  then  in  the  corral  to 
herd  up  the  rest  on  the  range.  They  said  they’d 
take  that  horse ! Then  he  got  excited,  he  had 
been  trampled  upon  so  long!  You  remember 
he  led  the  horse  out  of  the  stable  by  the  halter 
wrapped  around  his  arm.  The  Captain  of  the 
men  ordered  them  to  seize  the  animal  Mr. 
Maginnis — oh  I”  continued  Venable,  with  en- 
thusiasm, 44  was  not  he  a true  gentleman  ? gen- 
tle as  a woman,  kind,  even  refined,  when  you 
once  knew  the  man,,  under  his  rough  clothes 
and  great  beard  and  plain  ways,  living  out  from 
society  among  his  horses  so  long : a Christian 
gentleman,  if  there  ever  was  one — Mr.  Magin- 
nis  drew  his  revolver,  shot  his  horse  through 
the  head  rather  than  they  should  have  him. 
The  next  instant  the  Captain  gave  the  word  to 
his  men,  and  there  he  lay,  in  his  own  stable- 
yard,  sixteen  bullets  through  his  body!” 

“Yes,  Venable,”  said  Will,  eagerly,  “and 
yon  remember,  while  he  was  lying  in  his  jacal 
gasping  in  death,  the  men  who  killed  him  were 
sauntering  over  the  place,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing. One  of  them  lounged  into  the  room  where 
he  lay,  and  when  Mr.  Maginnis  said,  4 There’s 
one  of  my  murderers,’  the  man  replied,  4 Yes, 
you  old  scoundrel,  and  I’ll  just  put  another  bul- 
let through  you  if  you  say  a word!’  I only 
wish,”  continued  the  excited  boy,  44 1 could — ’’ 

44  Silence ! ” interrupted  his  mother.  44  They 
were  wicked  men ; God  will  surely  punish  them. 
Yet  the  Federals  too  have  done  a thousand 
things  as  bad,  even  worse,  in  Virginia.  There 
are  abandoned  men  every  where.” 

Yes,  it  was  a terrible  trial  to  the  women  in 
the  South,  even  those  who  had  been  trained 
from  childhood  to  love  the  Union;  who  had 
brothers,  fathers,  husbands,  devoted  Union  men ; 
who  as  fully  understood  all  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  war  as  any  body.  Hearing  and 
reading  daily,  for  years  after  the  war  began,  of 
Federal  raids ; of  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Con- 
federate troops ; of  heavy  losses  among  relatives 
at  the  South,  if  not  from  their  own  negro  quar- 
ters and  smoke-houses ; of  deaths  in  camp  and 
battle  from  among  relatives  and  from  their  own 
hearth : then  all  the  ingrained,  life-long  preju- 
dices of  section. 

No  one  is  denying  the  existence  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  eternal  stars,  ever  moving  in  their  se- 
rene orbits  above  us  all ; but  oh ! let  us  make 
all  gentle,  ay,  just  allowance  for  those  between 
whom  and  these  gathered  dense  clouds,  hang- 
ing low  and  long  and  heavy  with  tears  ! Even 
while  His  awful  hand  accomplishes  all  His  will 
on  earth,  the  Heavenly  Father  bends  pityingly 
over  those  on  both  sides  bleeding  thereby,  far 
more  pityingly  than  we  whom  little  merit  of  our 
own  has  cast  on  the  right  and  victorious  side — 
He,  as  much  greater  than  we  in  love  as  in  jus- 
tice and  might ! 

But  the  family  have  dispersed  from  the  table. 
A hundred  things  have  to  be  done  in  case  Uncle 
Frank  really  does  have  to  be  off  to-night  for 
Mexico.  Duke  and  Snap,  evidently  wide  awake 
to  something  unusual  going  on,  and  frequently 


| conferring  together  as  to  what  it  is,  have  to  be 
i securely  chained  up,  lest  they  should  follow  the 
one  departing.  Bullets  have  to  be  moulded  ; 
clothes  repaired  and  packed  into  the  smallest 
space;  the  horse  shod;  nothing  forgotten  of 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  a little  medicine,  and  a vast 
deal  of  coffee,  from  the  haversack.  Oh ! a 
thousand  things  to  do,  and  every  soul  as  busy 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  thinking  of  the 
actual  leaving  of  Uncle  Frank,  whose  broad, 
free,  wholesome,  hearty  nature  makes  perpetual 
summer  on  the  San  Hieronymo.  A sort  of  Texas 
himself,  with  all  its  prairie  and  genial  clime,  in 
boots  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  is  Uncle  Frank, 
worth  precisely  seventeen  million  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  Broadway  and  Chest- 
nut Street  dandies ! One  pair  of  wistful  eyes 
following  him  in  his  every  motion  this  after- 
noon would  have  thrown  in  the  population  of 
London,  Paris,  Pekin,  and  Jeddo — yes,  even 
Charlie,  the  baby,  thrown  in  too — and  not  find 
his  side  of  the  scale  even  quiver  thereupon. 
Only,  in  such  times  as  these,  you  see,  we  all 
get  used  to  such  things.  If  the  keen  edge  re- 
mained all  the  years  through  it  would  cut  the 
heart  to  pieces. 

And  so,  before  we  know  it,  we  have  the  yard 
filled  with  rough  men,  all  garbed,  like  Uncle 
Frank,  for  travel  They  came  in,  somehow, 
one  by  one — very  quietly,  too.  Although  they 
have  stationed  pickets  all  about  the  place  to 
guard  against  surprise,  every  Union  man  of  the 
twenty-eight  there  met  by  appointment  is  very 
silent.  Their  horses  all  ready  for  the  long 
ride — some  of  them,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
abstracted  from  Confederate  Caballados  on  ac- 
count of  point*  of  wind,  bone,  build,  bottom,  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted ; the  men  eat  supper  on 
them  as  they  sit,  for  they  must  make  forced 
march  to-night.  And  the  amount  of  hot  coffee 
they  consume  I The  quantity  of  bread  and 
meat  handed  to  them  by  every  member  of  the 
family,  duly  prepared  for  it  and  now  hard  at 
work,  is  wonderful ; but  the  number  of  tin  cups 
of  strong  black  coffee  these  drink,  seated  in  the 
saddle,  is  something  absolutely  astonishing. 
Each  man,  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles’ 
rapid  run  to  Mexico  before  him,  seems  to  have 
all  the  stomachs — seven,  are  there  not? — of  a 
camel  to  store  for  the  trip. 

The  motive  with  each  is  the  one  motive  with 
all  alike.  As  long  as  possible  they  have  “held 
on”  to  home,  hoping  in  some  way  to  escape  go- 
ing into  the  Confederate  service.  But  Provost 
Marshal  and  Conscripting  Officer  are  after  them 
just  now  to  that  degree  that  they  can  hesitate 
no  longer.  And  these  officials  will  be  “after 
them”  on  fleet  horses  and  in  good  earnest  by 
to-morrow  night,  when  it  is  known  that  they 
have  44  broken  for  Mexico.”  Not  a moment  for 
any  thing  now  but  a few  pints  more  of  coffee ! 

The  family  can  hardly  realize  it.  An  instant 
more,  and  the  place  is  empty  of  them  all;  Un- 
cle Frank  gone  with  them,  too,  from  out  of  a 
whirlwind  of  kissing,  in  which  baby  takes  an 
active  part,  and  hand-shaking,  none  more  de- 
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monstrative  than  Hark,  Rohamma,  Scip ; Duke 
and  Snap  tugging  at  their  chains,  and  protest- 
ing vehemently ! 

Gone  to  Mexico ! But  for  every  touch  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  prairie  bearing  him 
away  there  is  a heart-throb  on  the  San  Hiero- 
nymo  bearing  ever  steadily  upward  in  fervent 
prayer  the  one  best  loved,  because  most  in  dan- 
ger. And  at  the  same  moment  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  like  kinds  of  men — not  the  least 
valuable  to  Texas  either — riding  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  some  cause.  And  for  a long 
time  it  seemed  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world  to 
people  in  Texas  slow  to  realize  things,  the  idea 
of  running  away  for  life  and  freedom  from  the 
United  States  to — Mexico  1 Mexico! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  END  AT  LAST. 

It  is  a beautiful  evening  many,  many  long 
months  after  this  eventful  night.  Both  house- 
holds have  been  long  living  together  in  the  now 
thoroughly  comfortable  house  on  the  Hierony- 
mo,  bound  a hundredfold  more  closely  togeth- 
er by  the  terrible  times  which  have  howled  and 
foamed  and  broken  about  them  like  the  waves 
about  an  island.  Supper  has  been  ready  and 
waiting  an  hour  now,  cooling,  in  fact,  in  the 
kitchen,  while  Rohamma  has  grown  warmer  in 
the  expression,  to  Hark  and  Scip,  of  her  senti- 
ments in  reference  to  Mass  Yenable,  who  is  keep- 
ing them  waiting.  Not  that  she  does  not  love 
Yenable  dearly;  only  it  is  a trial  to  her  feelings 
to  see  so  nice  a supper  “act’ly  spilin’  here,  an 
he  knows  it,  an  he  a siftin'  on  a log  dar  at  de 
possoffis  listin’  to  de  fool  talk  of  dera  poor 
’stracted  wrhite  folks.  May  de  Yankees  make 
dem  scatter!” 

“ You  better  hold  your  tongue,  woman,”  says 
her  husband,  fitting  a new  helve  to  his  axe 
amidst  a pile  of  litter  at  the  cabin  door.  “ Fur 
what  we  know  Mass  Venable  been  hangin’  two 
hours  by  de  neck  to  a live-oak.  Nothin’  more 
common  dese  last  four  years  to  people  of  our 
sort,  an  you  know  it!” 

Which  effectually  silences  his  wife. 

It  is  getting  darker  every  moment,  and  the 
family  in  the  house  have  become  thoroughly 
uneasy  about  the  absent  one.  Long  ago  Mr. 
McRobert  has  walked  to  the  bluff  jvhich  com- 
mands a view  of  the  road,  Bessie  beside  him. 
The  ladies,  standing  with  Will  on  the  front 
porch,  can  see  Bessie  and  her  father  shading 
their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  looking  down 
the  road  into  the  deepening  twilight. 

“We  have  been  so  wonderfully  preserved, 
and  for  so  long,  may  God  forbid  any  thing 
Bhould  have  happened  at  last!”  says  the  elder 
of  the  ladies. 

“I  have  no  fear  at  all,”  replies  the  other. 
“Frank  has  been  so  amazingly  protected  through 
all  the  peril  he  has  passed,  that  I have  almost 
lost  all  apprehension,  and  you  know  how  fool- 


ish Charlie  and  I once  were.  Were  we  not, 
Charlie?”  And  she  kisses  the  curly -headed 
little  boy,  who  is  altogether  too  old  and  too  fat 
and  too  restless  to  be  in  her  arms  as  he  is,  only 
she  has  to  lavish  upon  him  not  only  all  the  af- 
fection due  him,  but  kis  absent  and  imperiled 
father  also.  “ He  has  come  and  gone  so  often 
between  home  and  Mexico  unhurt  that  I never 
have  hardly  any  fear  at  all  now.  And  Vena- 
ble, too,  to  say  nothing  of  brother  Morton. 
You  know  how  impossible  it  seemed  for  him  to 
escape  having  to  take  the  oath  when  he  was 
conscripted,  how  we  had  all  ready  for  him  to 
leave  by  himself  for  Mexico,  and  how  they  act- 
ually forgot  to  make  him  swear.  And  when  he 
got  his  detail  to  collect  saltpetre  in  the  caves, 
we  all  said,  Surely  they  will  not  forget  this 
time — and  how  they  forgot  it  again ! Yes,  I’m 
a firm  believer  in  Providence ; both  of  us  are, 
ain’t  we,  Charlie  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  Providence  very  often  permits — 
Bless  me,  Venable  must  be  crazy !”  remarks  the 
other.  Not  so  incoherently  as  you  might  im- 
agine either.  For  in  the  moment  it  is  said 
they  can  see  that  the  young  gentleman  so  apos- 
trophized has  galloped  up  to  his  father,  jumped 
off  his  foaming  mustang  almost  before  it  has 
been  reined  in;  has  given  his  father  a good 
hug ; has  seized  his  father’s  hat,  and  waved  it 
and  his  own  over  his  head  with  a shout ; has 
caught  up  Bessie,  thrown  her,  a heavy  weight, 
higher  by  a yard  in  the  air  than  he  ever  dared 
do  before.  Placing  her  on  the  ground  any 
way,  he  has  started  on  a run  for  the  house; 
has  seized  Will,  hastening  to  meet  him,  by  the 
shoulders,  and,  placing  one  leg  behind  his  broth- 
er for  the  purpose,  has  laid  him  flat  upon  lus 
back  on  the  ground. 

“Oh,  mother!”  he  shouts,  “oh,  aunt,  at  last ! 
at  last!  Great  news!  Glorious  news!  Best 
news!”  And  ho  makes  a clutch  at  Charlie, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  waving  him  over  his 
head  like  a flag,  his  hat  being  dropped  far  be- 
hind. Prevented  from  this  by  the  mother’s 
redoubled  embrace  of  the  child,  laughing  and 
kicking  to  get  to  him,  he  hugs  first  his  own  mo- 
ther and  then  his  aunt  in  his  arms,  his  brown 
and  handsome  face  all  sparkling  wdth  excite- 
ment. 

“ Why,  Venable,  I never  knew  you  to  do  so,  ” 
exclaims  his  astonished  parent;  and  with  real 
alarm,  she  adds,  “Is  it  possible — ?”  You  have 
been  drinking,  she  would  have  added,  only  it  is 
too  absurdly  impossible  a thing  to  say. 

“Oh,  news,  mother — news,  aunty — the  best 
news  in  the  world!”  exclaims  the  excited  youth. 
Hark,  Rohamma,  and  Scip  having  joined  the 
party  on  the  porch,  increased  now  by  the  com- 
ing up  of  Mr.  McRobert,  Bessie,  and  Will,  all 
eager  to  know  w hat  has  crazed  Venable,  ordi- 
narily sedate,  and  specially  sobered  by  the  se- 
vere experiences  of  the  last  few  years— experi- 
ences wdiich  have  whitened  prematurely  many 
a head  and  broken  many  a heart  even  among 
those  far  from  actual  fields  of  battle. 

“But  what  is  the  news?”  asks  his  father, 
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and  the  eager  eyes  of  all  there  crowded  about 
him  to  know. 

“ Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  killed — assassinated 
— the  news  is  certainly  true !” 

A sudden  sharp  cry,  as  of  intense  anguish, 
from  the  negroes ! Even  in  the  shock  of  their 
own  surprise  the  white  family  observe  and  are 
struck  by  it.  During  all  the  war  it  was  veiy 
singular,  in  all  families,  Union  or  Secession,  the 
whites  imparted  no  information  in  reference  to 
the  progress  of  the  war  to  the  blacks.  Stranger 
still,  these  never*  asked  any  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  it  of  the  whites  ; they  seemed,  so  far  as 
any  manifestation  in  the  presence  of  master, 
mistress,  or  the  white  children  could  evidence 
it,  utterly  unconcerned,  uninterested.  Among 
themselves,  however,  hoeing  together  in  the 
field  apart  from  white  ears,  around  their  cabin 
fires  at  night,  the  case  was  very  different. 

<A  And  do  you  call  that  glorious  news  ?”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  McRobert,  sternly,  while  all  the 
rest  stood  silent  and  stunned  as  under  a calam- 
ity affecting  the  very  earth  and  heavens. 

“ Oh  no,  Sir ! no,  no  !”  Venable  hastened  to 
explain.  “ Only  the  news  has  all  come  at  once. 
You  know  not  a soul  of  us  has  been  off  the 
place  for  a week.  Oh,  father,  Richmond  has 
fallen!  General  Lee’s  army  has  been  cap- 
tured! the  Confederacy  is  gone!  the  war  is 
over!” 

“ Thank  God !”  Mr.  McRobert  said  it  from 
the  depth  of  his  soul,  giving  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  every  heart  there. 

“And  yet  I can  not  say  that  I do  not  also 
have  a sense  of  humiliation,  a vague  regret  at 
it  too,”  said  his  wife,  as  they  sat  at  the  supper- 
table.  “ I do  hope,  Venable,  you  were  prudent 
enough  not  to  show  any  feeling  at  the  post- 
office  when  you  heard  the  news,”  6he  added, 
with  sudden  anxiety. 

‘As  mum  as  a mouse,  mother,”  said  her 
son.  “By  this  time  I have  had  experience 
enough  in  all  that.  Don’t  you  remember  how 
it  was  when  I was  down  at  the  Port  last 
Christmas?  That  Monday  news  came  there 
that  Hood  had  captured  Nashville,  and  that 
Sherman  had  been  cut  to  pieces  west  of  Savan- 
nah. Every  body  believed  it,  and  oh  how  ter- 
ribly blue  I was ! You  know  I told  you  how, 
at  the  first  d^pot,  as  I was  sitting  there  so  blue, 
so  very  blue,  waiting  for  the  cars  to  start  again, 
a Confederate  officer  came  in  and  sank  upon  the 
seat  near  me,  his  face  a picture  of  distress,  ex- 
claiming, ‘It  is  terrible! — terrible!’  and  told 
me  of  the  telegram,  just  arrived  at  the  dtfpot, 
of  Hood’s  defeat  and  Sherman’s  safe  arrival  at 
the  sea.  My  face  was  like  wood,  but  my  heart 
began  beating  Thank  God ! thank  God ! thank 
God ! like  the  ticking  of  a watch.  While  the 
cars  were  filled  with  people  discussing  the  news, 
scoffing  at  it,  General  Ilebert  among  them  ex- 
claiming, with  dignity,  ‘Evidently  false,  gen- 
tlemen— unworthy  your  least  attention ! As  a 
military  man  I know  it  to  be  impossible  and 
nntrue ! ’ All  the  time — yes,  and  for  hours  aft- 
er— I kept  saying  to  myself,  Oh,  thank  God ! 


thank  God ! thank  God ! My  face  was  cold 
and  hard  as  a mask,  but  a regular  jubilee  going 
on  inside.  Never  fear  me ; even  Wrill  here,  and 
Bessie,  Charlie  too,  we’ve  all  learned  to  be  pru- 
dent. We’ve  been  four  years  at  school,  ready 
to  graduate  in  Prudence  now.” 

“It  all  seems  to  me  like  a long,  feverish 
dream,”  said  Venable’s  mother  an  hour  later, 
after  the  news  had  been  thoroughly  read  and 
discussed,  with  the  aid  of  the  map,  worn  to 
tatters  by  perpetual  use  for  now  so  long  a 
time. 

“ All  your  and  aunt’s  puzzling  how  to  make 
new  shoes  for  the  children  and  yourselves  out 
of  old  soles ; how  to  get  substitutes  for  coffee, 
and  tea,  and  saleratus,  and  blueing,  and  soap, 
and  all  that ; how  to  twist  and  pinch  your  bon- 
nets so  as  to  last  a little  longer , and  what  a 
trouble  we  had  having  the  spinning-wheel  and 
loom  made — such  a spinning  and  weaving!” 
says  Venable,  joyously. 

“And  moulding  of  candles,  and  making 
starch  out  of  potatoes  and  wheat  bran !”  added 
Will.  “ What  a time  we  had !” 

“And  spoilin’  my  aprons  an’  things  tryin*  to 
dye  them  with  pecan-tree  bark ! And — oh  yes ! 
— and  the  saddles  an’  bridles,  Venable,  you  an* 
Will  were  always  tryin*  to  make,  so  ugly,  an* 
always  cornin’  to  pieces  again  as  soon  as  you 
tried  them,”  said  Bessie. 

“ Oh,  what  a sto-ry ! They  didn’t !”  replied 
Will. 

4 ‘ Yes  they  did,  Will,”  persisted  Bessie.  “ So 
did  the  shoes  you  an’  Venable  made,  the  ugly 
hats  an‘  caps ! How  we  all  laughed  at  Hark 
that  day  he  wore  first  the  clothes  ma  made  him 
out  of  our  parlor  carpet ! An’  my  funny  little 
bonnet  ma  made  out  of  my  doll’s  cloak  ! An’, 
aunty,  how  we  had  to  cut  up  the  counterpane 
into  frocks  for  Charlie,  until  Uncle  Frank 
brought  us  those  nice  things  from  Mexico. 
An*  oh,  what  times,  aunty,  we  had  twisting  an’ 
hammerin’  at  our  old  hoops — ma  an*  me  an’ 
you!” 

“ And  we  all  remember — hush,  Bessie ! — the 
sleepless  nights  wo  had  lest  Venable  should  be 
forced  into  the  ranks,”  said  Mr.  McRobert. 

“ I remember  very  well  your  not  allowing  me 
to  go  outside  the  house  during  the  dny  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  for  fear  some  one  passing  by  should 
see  me.  And  how  glad  we  were,  as  if  we  had 
inherited  a fortune,  that  day  I got  my  contract 
to  furnish  so  much  saltpetre  a month,  so  as  to 
keep  out  of  the  army,”  added  Venable. 

“You  must  not  forget  the  newspapers,  print- 
ed on  brown  paper  and  wall-paper  and  the 
backs  of  court-house  blanks,  which  we  used — it 
seems  already  as  if  it  all  were  ages  ago— to  get,” 
continued  Mrs.  Frank  McRobert,  “so  full  of 
great  new9,  glorious  news ; and  how  miserable 
you  used  to  look,  brother  Morton,  over  them ; 
how  you  couldn’t  eat  any  dinner,  nor  play  with 
the  children ; and  how  I could  hear  you  from 
my  room  turning  and  groaning  in  your  bed, 
or  walking  all  night  up  and  down,  up  and 
down !” 
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“ Don’t  you  remember,  aunty,  how  very  blue 
father  was  that  night  after  Grant  had  besieged 
Vicksburg  so  long,  and  the  paper  proved  that 
it  was  provisioned  for  two  y^ars  longer,  and 
could  never  be  taken — never,  never!”  contrib- 
uted Will. 

‘‘And  — oh  ycsi — how  pa  said  in  prayers 
that  night  so  often,  Thy  will  be  done ! as  if  he 
was  sick  an*  dyin’ ; yes,  I remember  it,”  added 
Bessie. 

“ Yes,  and  that  very  night,  sitting  right  there 
at  supper-table,  you  remember  what  you  said, 
mother!”  exclaimed  Venable.  “You  said: 
‘ I’ve  always  thought  they  could  never  conquer 
the  South,  Morton.  I’ve  listened,  my  dear  hus- 
band, faithfully  to  all,’  mimicking  his  mother’s 
tones  as  nearly  as  he  dared,  ‘you  can  tell  me 
of  the  wrong  of  secession.  You  may  be  right 
in  the  abstract’ — I remember  as  if  it  was  last 
night,  mother — 1 you  may  be  right,  Morton,  but, 
for  one,  I can  not  help  wanting  old  Virginia  to 
conquer  the  Federals.  They  are  all  of  them 
Abolitionists,  Morton,  Ab-o-lition-ists  /*  ” 

“Oh  yes,”  chorused  Will  and  Bessie  in  a 
breath,  “ that  was  the  very  night  Uncle  Frank — ” 

“Came  home  from  Mexico,  crept  into  the 
window  of  my  room  so  quietly  after  you  were 
all  asleep,”  said  their  aunt  promptly,  and  w ith  a 
blush. 

“But  oh,  aunty,  what  a fib  you  told!”  ex- 
claimed plain-spoken  Bessie.  “You  told  ma 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  Charlie  when  she 
heard  him  cry,  and  went  to  your  door  to  ask.” 

“Nothing  was  the  matter,  only  a little  fright- 
ened at  his  pa  with  his  long  beard.  You  know 
I wouldn’t  let  him  disturb  you  all  sleeping  60. 
And  how  we  astonished  you  with  Uncle  Frank 
next  morning!  And,”  continued  dharlic’s  mo- 
ther, “how  Frank  laughed  at  you,  Morton,  for 
being  so  blue,  and  told  you  how  the  victory  at 
Gettysburg  wrns  just  the  other  way  from  what 
our  news  had  made  it,  and  all  about  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg  the  very  next  day.” 

“And  oh,  the  beautiful  things  he  brought  us 
all  from  Mexico!”  said  Bessie,  clapping  her 
hands  at  the  memory.  4 4 That  was  why  I wasn’t 
a bit  sorry  when  he  ran  away  again  to  Mexico, 
because  I knew  what  beautiful,  beautiful  combs 
and  shoes  and  things  he  would  bring  when  he 
came  back  again.” 

“I  wonder  who  it  was  kept  Frank  in  the 
house,  as  if  he  had  the  measles,  all  the  time  he 
was  here?  And  who — ?”  began  Mr.  McRob- 
ert, wonderfully  brightened  up. 

“Of  course  I did,”  said  the  young  wife, 
stoutly,  44  after  his  guiding  that  Union  party  to 
Mexico.  And  to  think  of  his  having  come  and 
gone  between  us  and  Mexico  six  times  safely. 
And  that  he  can  actually  come  home  mne,  come 
in  broad  day,  come  to  stay,  to  live  all  the  rest 
of  his  dear  life  with  Charlie  and  me.”  And  the 
joyful  wife  can  say  no  more,  but  hides  her  face 
on  Charlie’s  fat  shoulders  and  weeps  silently, 
only  she  can  not  realize  that  the  war  is  indeed 
over ; it  is  too  good  to  be  true ; none  of  them 
can. 


“But  I wonder,”  says  Venable,  at  las£  to  re- 
lieve the  almost  painful  happiness  of  the  mo- 
ment, “if  we  ever  will  enjoy  any  thing  again 
as  we  did  the  newspapers  and  picture  Harper's 
from  the  North  Uncle  Frank  used  to  send  or 
bring  us.  I do  believe  we  got  to  know  each  of 
them  by  heart.  And  don’t  you  remember,  fa^ 
ther,”  he  continued,  in  the  restless  joy  of  the 
occasion,  shifting  yet  again  the  kaleidoscope  of 
the  wondrous  period  just  expiring,  “how  often 
we  expected  the  Federals  to  arrive,  no  doubt 
on  earth  about  it  this  time — dozens  of  times.  ” 

“And  that  afternoon,”  broke  in  Will,  “I 
came  tearing  in  nearly  crazy,  and  told  you  1 
knew  they  were  coming  this  time,  for  I had 
heard  their  cannon  down  south,  and  how  I hur- 
ried out  my  flag  from  where  I had  hidden  it 
under  the  floor — ” 

“ Only  thunder  at  last !”  interrupted  his  broth- 
er. “Yes,  and  how  you  had  barely  time  to 
hurry  your  flag  under  the  floor  again  as  Mr. 

Barker  came  in  to  tell  us  of  the  Federal  repulse 
at  the  Sabine.” 

“The  only  people  in  this  world,”  said  Mr. 
McRobert,  after  a long  silence  among  the  ex- 
cited group,  “who  thoroughly  understand  and 
appreciate  onr  national  deliverance,  who  come 
nearest  thanking  God  for  it  as  He  ought  to  be 
thanked,  are  the  Union  people  at  the  South. 

And  their  feeling  is — unutterable,”  he  added, 
with  quivering  lip  and  fast-filling  eyes. 

“And  to  think  that  we  will  see  the  old,  old 
flag  again  after  so  many  years ! I feel  as  if  I 
could  hug  and  kiss  it  over  and  over  again  a 
thousand  times!”  exclaims  Mrs.  Frank  McRob- 
ert. 

“Why  I thought  it  was  Frank  you  loved 
most,”  began  her  brother. 

“No,  we  love  pa;  but  we  love  pa’s  flag  a 
hundred  times  most;  don’t  we,  Charlie!”  she 
replied,  Charlie  yielding  only  a sleepy  assent 
thereto. 

“ And  now,”  remarks  the  other  Mrs.  McRob- 
ert, as,  at  a late  hour,  they  reluctantly  separate 
for  the  night,  “ for  one,  I am  glad  the  war  is 
over,  yet  I can  not  say  I’m  glad  Virginia  is  sub- 
dued ! I never  want  to  see  it  again.  Never 
mind.  We  won’t  speak  about  it.  Now  the 
war  is  over,  there  is  this,  at  least — Venable  can 
go  on  with  his  studies.” 

“ And  I can  get  some  new  books — bran-new 
picture-books — I feel  as  if  I hadn’t  seen  one  for 
a hundred  years!”  said  Will. 

“ And  I can  get  a new  doll  an’  6ome  real 
rock-candy!  Oh  yes,  an*  some  new  dresses 
an*  hoops  an’  round  combs  to  break  just  as 
many  as  I please  !”  cries  Bessie,  “ now  the  bad, 
bad  war  is  over !” 

“ An’  we’s  free !”  says  Hark,  in  his  cabin,  at 
the  same  moment,  but  only  to  his  wife,  and  in 
strictest  confidence. 

But,  except  Charlie  and  Bessie,  no  one  could 
be  truthfully  said  to  have  slept  under  that 
roof  that  night.  No,  nor  under  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  roofs  that  same  evening 
either. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

IK  WHICn  OCK  STORY  COMES  TO  AN  END. 

44  Yes,  home  at  last,  home,  home ! For  the 
next  year  or  so  I don’t  expect  to  be  outside  my 
fence ; for  all  the  rest  of  my  life  I intend  to 
whistle  only  one  tune,  except  1 Hail  Columbia,’ 
‘Star-Spangled  Banner,’  and  4 Yankee  Doodle’ 
— it’s  about  the  only  one  I know — and  that  is 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home!*  ” 

You  haye  guessed  aright : it  is  Uncle  Frank 
back  again.  He  arrived  last  night — just  three 
months  and  a half,  to  a day,  since  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  In  magnificent 
health  is  the  returned  Texan.  “ If  all  the  world 
over  there  is  a nobler  specimen  of  a man,”  his 
wife  says  to  herself,  as  she  sits  there  looking  at 
his  open,  generous,  though  bronzed  and  beard- 
ed, face,  herself  blushing  at  one  moment,  and 
pale  the  next  with  excessive  joy — “ all  the  wide 
world  over  a husband  to  be  prouder  of,  or  a 
happier  wife,  why,  then — yes,  Charlie,  you  are 
right — get  as  close  as  you  can — hold  on  with 
both  hands!” 

Which  advice  is  not  needed  by  Charlie,  who 
has  coiled  himself  in  a fat  circle  about  his  fa- 
ther’s neck,  and  has  hold  upon  his  father’s  lux- 
uriant beard  with  both  of  his  chubby  hands,  evi- 
dently intending  never  again  to  let  go  as  long 
as  he  lives.  But  he  is  not  a bit  worse  than  his 
mother,  who  has  tight  hold  upon  her  husband’s 
hand,  kissing,  when  she  deceives  herself  into 
believing  nobody  sees  her,  such  parts  of  the 
beaming  face  as  Charlie  for  the  moment  leaves 
open  to  approach. 

“ And  you  have  improved,  Frank !”  she  says 
for.  the  hundredth  time.  “Hasn’t  he,  Mor- 
ton?” 

“ Amazingly ! And  this  is  the  reason,”  says 
the  one  appealed  to,  who  dearly  loves  to  trace 
all  events  to  their  causes,  “Frank has  beerf ex- 
posed to  incessant  dangers  for  years  now,  day 
and  night,  and  nothing  quickens  a man  more. 
Then,  he  has  traveled  all  over  the  Union,  seen 
all  its  cities,  associated  with  all  its  leading  men, 
made  thrilling  appeals  to  vast  audiences  every 
where — you  see,  Frank,  we  have  been  reading 
about  you  in  the  papers.  Most  of  all,  you  have 
gone  heart,  soul,  and  body  into  the  grandest 
cause  the  world  ever  knew.  Of  course  he  is 
improved!  No  merit  in  him  for  it,  I’m  sure. 
Only  I am  afraid,  afraid — ” adds  didactic  Mr. 
Morton  Me  Robert. 

“He  won’t  be  contented  to  settle  down  to 
our  quiet  life  at  the  ranch,”  adds  the  other, 
with  a flash  of  anxiety  on  her  eager  face. 

“ Yes,  I’ve  thought  of  that.  But  do  as  you 
please,  dear,  you  may  do  as  you  phase;  only  if 
you  will  keep  Charlie  and  I with  you,  in  a whirl- 
wind if  you  wish,  we  will  hold  to  you  only  the 
closer ; won’t  we,  Charlie  ?” 

“ And  after  I have  just  said  I would  never 
leave  home  again ! ” exclaims  the  aggrieved  Tex- 
an. “Plenty  to  do  on  the  ranch.  Besides, 
look  at  the  looking-up  and  branding  stock — so 
many  years  arrears  to  be  done ; a little  hunting 


between  times — game  has  had  its  own  way  all 
these  years ; we  will  have  to  fight  it  a little  to 
keep  it  out  of  doors.  Then  there  is  Venable’s 
silver  mine  up  north.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  a 
chance  we  will  look  into  that  in  good  earnest. 
Most  of  all,  after  a while,  not  now,  not  for  years, 
perhaps,  but  some  day,  certain,  I intend  to  go 
on  the  stump  1” 

4 * On  the  stump ! ” ejaculate  all  present.  Un- 
de Frank  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  a good  deal 
of  confusion,  himself  the  radiant  centre.  He 
has  known  very  well  during  all  his  absence  of 
the  privations  of  the  family,  in  reference  even 
to  the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing.  And 
during  all  that  absence  it  has  been  a chief  pleas- 
ure with  him  to  buy  continually,  while  in  the 
cities,  such  things  as  he  supposed  were  needed. 
Six  of  the  largest  trunks  are  standing  open  all 
around  him — Venable,  Will,  Bessie,  Rohamma, 
and  Mrs.  Morton  McRobert  at  work  an  hour 
now  unpacking  them.  As  to  Mrs.  Frank,  all 
she  cares  for  is  her  husband ; she  hardly  looks 
at  any  thing  else.  And  a noisy  time  it  is,  as 
one  after  another  of  the  exceedingly  miscella- 
neous assortment  is  brought  to  light.  Bessie 
has  already  come  upon  three  dolls,  beautiful 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams,  and,  fortified  from 
interruption  behind  a bulwark  of  dresses  and 
shoes,  rock  candy,  hoops,  and  flaming  picture- 
books,  is  in  unsatiated  search  for  more,  with  in- 
cessant screams  of  delight ; Will,  not  much  more 
silent  than  his  sister,  as  he,  too,  comes  upon 
articles  evidently  purchased  for  Venable  and 
himself.  Every  now  and  then  Mrs.  Morton 
McRobert  finds  and  unrolls  some  shawl  or  dress 
altogether  too  costly  for  country  life,  or  of  a 
wrong  Bhade  or  fabric. 

“ Bless  my  soul,  Frank,  what  did  you  buy — ?” 
she  begins*  But  Frank’s  wife  shakes  her  head 
at  her  with  laughing  but  earnest  rebuke ; if  he 
had  brought  in  the  trunks  a small  crocodile,  or 
a diamond  crown,  or  a complete  bridal  outfit,  it 
would  have  been  exactly  right  in  her  eyes. 

“ Well,  you  know,”  Uncle  Frank  has  replied 
to  any  special  remonstrance  of  the  kind,  with  a 
rueful  glance  at  th%  article  in  question,  “you 
ladies  understand  shopping;  I don’t.  I saw 
that  roll  of  lace,  for  instance,  in  the  window  of 
a milliner,  or  something  of  the  kind,  on  Broad- 
way. I went  in,  and  told  the  lady  behind  the 
counter — she  had  the  freshest  complexion  I ever 
knew — it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I ever 
saw,  and  asked  her  if  it  wasn’t  the  kind  of  thjng 
ladies  sewed  around  the  edges  of  their  bonnets, 
or  frocks,  or  sleeves — somewhere  or  other.  She 
said  yes,  it  was  exactly  that.  I remember  I 
paid  a tremendous  price  for  it.  She  was  so 
kind  as  to  show  me  those  other  things  there. 
Yes,  I bought  them  all.  When  I paid  her  bill 
she  said  I was  a gentleman  of  excellent  taste  in 
such  things,  hoped  I would  call  again.  You 
see  I always  had  one  trunk  on  hand  at  my  ho- 
tel. It  was  so  convenient  to  buy  things  as  I 
come  on  them  along  the  streets,  to  pack  them  in 
when  I came  home  at  night ; it  made  me  feel  so 
pleasant,  doing  something  for  you  all  far  away.” 
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And  so  good  Mrs.  McRobert  could  only  groan  steel,  blue,  and  razorish ; we  are  the  rest  of  the 
as  she  brought  up  article  after  article,  holding  axe,  thicker,  stronger,  more  lasting.  The  edge 
it  up  in  mute  appeal  for  her  sister  to  see,  who  must  go  first,  but  the  rest  of  the  axe  follows, 
would  only  assent  to  her  dismay  with  a merry  Just  wait,”  he  adds,  wincing  a little  at  Charlie’s 
nod,  but  not  for  an  instant  permit  her  husband  clutch  upon  his  beard,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
to  be  called  in  question  therefor.  the  head  of  his  wife,  seated  beside  him ; 44  Tex- 

44  The  stump ! Why,  uncle,  unless  there  was  as  is  at  school  just  now ; the  lesson  is  awfully 
a Federal  force  right  there  they  would  shoot  or  hard  to  learn,  but  the  discipline  is  tremendous, 
hang  you!”  says  Venable.  and  the  scholars  are  smart.  It’ll  be  with  us 

“They  would  note,  of  course,”  Uncle  Frank  like  that  poor  Pete  Hoogenboom  I saw  yester- 
cheerfully  acquiesces.  “I  think  I ought  to  day — ” 

know  that.  But  not  after  a while.  I can  wait.  44  Pete  Hoogenboom !”  exclaimed  Will  and 
The  day  will  come  when  I can,  yes,  and  will,  Venable  in  a breath. 

take  the  stump  in  any  part  of  Texas,  and  tell  44  Yes,  I know  all  about  his  conscription,”  says 
them,  kindly,  you  see,  but  plainly,  all  the  facts  Uncle  Frank,  44  and  desertion.  You  thought 
of  our  case,  no  Federals  in  five  hundred  miles  here  he  had  been  hung,  or  had  escaped  to  Mex- 
either.  Two  parties  in  this  land  are  grinding  ico.  Not  a bit  of  it.  He  has  been  lying  in 
away  upon  each  other,  in  opposite  directions,  the  brake  afraid  to  come  in  till  he  is  a perfect 
like  mill-stones,  turning  tremendously — ” savage.  He  came  upon  me  as  I was  riding 

44  Why,  uncle,  in  a mill  it’s  only  one  stone  home  yesterday.  I’ve  learned  a way  of  look- 
that  turns,  the  upper  one ; the  lower  stone  nev-  ing  around  as  I go  very  sharp  for  game,  espe- 
er  stirs  a hair — ” begins  Will.  dally  sharp  for  bushwhackers  these  last  few 

44  Never  mind,”  says  the  Texan,  with  a smile,  years.  As  I was  riding  I saw  just  about  one 
44  What  I mean  is,  the  whole  question  before  eye  of  the  man  peeping  at  me  from' an  old,  dead 
this  nation  is  being  steadily,  if  slowly,  ground  cedar-top  pile  fifty  yards  off  the  road  to  the 
out.  We’ll  get  the  fine  flour  at  last ! As  if  right.  Somehow  I felt  it  was  Pete.  I halted, 
the  sublimest  revolution  in  all  history  could  be  called  out  to  him  who  I was,  ordered  him  in  a 
completed  in  a year  or  two ! No,  Sir.  There  sharp  way  to  come  to  me.  It  was  a long  time 
are  very  few  men  understand  how  vast  are  the  before  he  would.  In  fact  I went  up  to  him. 
results  we  are  arriving  at.  Arriving  at,  not  for  He  was  almost  stark  naked.  What  with  hair 
this  great  republic  only  and  all  our  generations  and  beard  and  finger-nails  uncut ; starvation, 
after  ns,  but  for  all  other  nations  in  the  world  sleeping  on  the  earth,  and  miserable  watching 
besides ! I tell  you — ” for  his  life,  he  had  become  a wild  animal.  He 

44  Law,  Mass  Frank,”  breaks  in  Rohamma,  a sat  thero  on  the  ground,  crouched  together  like 
gorgeous  package  in  hand,  which  her  mistress  a dying  brute.  4 Colonel,  what  is  the  news  ?* 
had  just  thrust  therein  in  mute  despair,  44  dis  he  said  at  last,  glancing  up  at  me  like  a wild 
here  dress  for  me!  It’s  mighty  splendid;  but  thing  fastened  in  a trap — sharp,  but  shaking  all 
it’s  stuff  for  parlor  windows  like  we  used  to  over.  4 Why,  don’t  you  know,  Pete  ? Where 
have  in  ole  Virgin — ” have  you  been  all  this  time  not  to  have  heard  ?’ 

“Hush!”  says  Mrs.  Frank,  with  warning  I said.  4 In  the  brake  up  here,  Colonel.  I 
hand ; and  Rohamma  pours  the  rest  of  her  re-  haveVt  seen  a soul  to  speak  to  for  months — 
mark  into  the  sympathizing  ear  of  Mrs.  McRob-  been  so  hunted,  you  know.  Colonel,  what  is 
ert,  kneeling  beside  her  among  the  open  trunks,  the  news  ?’  he  said,  like  a wounded  man  beg- 
44  Never  mind.  Wait  till  you  hear  me  on  the  ging  for  water.  I told  him.  Told  him  the 
stump.  Wait ; that’s  all ; wait  a while.  If  I Confederacy  was  gone  to  final  smash — told  him 
don’t  know  the  people  of  Texas,”  continues  the  the  old  flag  was  over  us  again — told  him  all — 
Texan,  almost  pathetically,  44 1 would  like  to  a///”  The  Texan  added,  with  kindling  eye 
know  who  does ; and  I tell  you” — and  here  he  and  cheek : 44  He  was,  yes,  drawn  together  like 
rises  in  his  enthusiasm  from  his  seat  and  stands  a dying  panther  at  my  feet,  looking  up  with 
erect,  Charlie  cleaving  with  both  arms,  like  a glittering  eyes,  though,  as  I talked.  As  soon 
crab,  about  his  neck — 44  the  Texans  are  the  no-  as  I told  him  the  war  was  over  he  gave  a sort 
blest  people  on  this  earth.  Intelligent,  ener-  of  bound.  I tell  you  he  left  the  earth  a brute, 
getic,  truthful,  ardent,  wholesome,  healthy,  on  his  back  at  that;  he  landed  on  his  feet  a 
whole-souled ! I tell  you,”  continued  the  speak-  man ; yes,  lighted  on  his  feet  erect  as  an  ar- 
er,  himself  a fit  specimen  thereof,  44  Texas  is  in  row,  strong  as  an  oak,  a man  again ! And  so 
the  ore  yet,  but  it’s  the  richest  ore  the  sun  ever  Texas  will  land  on  its  feet  again,  the  grandest 
shone  on.  Wait;  that’s  what  I say;  wait.  As  State  in  all  the  Union.  Just  wait.” 
to  the  New  Englanders,  no  one  can  admire  44  This  wretched  abolition  of  slavery  has  to 
them  more  than  I do  for  all  their  wonderful  be  settled  first.  Just  to  think,  Frank,”  exclaims 
traits  of  character.  Like  the  rest  of  us  they  Mrs.  Morton  McRobert,  turning  in  the  energy 
have  defects,  of  course.  I have  been  up  among  of  her  vexation  from  the  open  trunks  to  say  it, 
them,  off  and  on,  for  years  now.  They  are  44  Hark  and  Rohamma  here,  born  in  the  family, 
bright,  keen,  cold,  sharp — too  sharp,  orerwhet  raised  with  us  from  children,  indulged,  and 
by  eternal  sharpening.  More  breadth,  depth,  even  petted  all  their  lives ! As  soon  as  Gen- 
warmth  about  us  of  the  South  and  the  West,  crnl  Granger  landed  at  Galveston  he  issued  a 
It  is  like  an  axe.  The  Yankees  are  the  edge — proclamation  freeing  all  the  negroes.  There 
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wasn’t  a family*  in  Texas  but  called  all  their 
people  in  the  house  the  day  they  got  the  proc- 
lamation, and  read  it  to  them,  just  as  we  did !” 

“And  how  did  Hark  and  Rohamma  take 
it  ?”  inquired  her  brother,  with  interest,  and  re- 
suming his  seat  by  his  wife. 

“Well,  for  a long  time  they  seemed  bewil- 
dered, couldn’t  work,  would  neither  stand  nor 
sit  nor  lie  down,  in  a kind  of  joyful  maze,  per- 
fectly crazy  I called  it.  Then  they,  and  all 
the  negroes  in  the  country,  took  a sudden  no- 
tion to  leave — couldn’t  realize  they  were  free 
except  by  going  off  the  place  and  living  to 
themselves.  Going  to  housekeeping ! That 
was  the  cry  among  them  all.  Morton  fixed  up 
a cabin  for  Hark  and  his  family  on  the  south 
field ; we  gave  them  every  thing  we  could  pos- 
sibly spare — all  owners  did — toward  their  house- 
keeping, as  they  called  it,  poor  things  I You 
ought  to  have  seen  how  solemn  and  import- 
ant they  seemed  ! But  they  soon  got  tired  of 
it,  and  begged  to  come  back.  We  had  missed 
them,  of  course,  and  they  are  back  again  on 
wages.  And  now  I do  hope,  you  foolish  creat- 
ure, you” — this  to  Rohamma,  folding  and  un- 
folding the  very  miscellaneous  goods,  with  a de- 
mure face,  beside  her  former  mistress — “you 
will  have  sense  to  stay  where  you  are  !,f 

“You  see,  I’m  teaching  Scip  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  uncle,  and  you  have  no  idea 
how  fast  he  is  learning!”  Will,  ceasing  from 
pulling  on  a pair  of  new  boots  just  drawn  from 
a trunk,  eagerly  remarks ; “ and  oh ! I want 
so  much  to  tell  you  about  the  break-up  of 
the  Confederate  army  at  Austin;  it  was  so 
funny  the  way  they  seized  all  the  Government 
stores  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  every  man 
riding  off  with  a sack  of  coffee,  or  a dozen  boots, 
or  ever  so  many  bottles  of  quinine ! Yenable 
and  I were  down  there  and  saw  it  all.  ” 

“But  it  was  not  so  funny  to  see  the  Powder- 
house  thrown  open  to  every  body,”  added  Yen- 
able,  “men  and  children,  wading  in  among  the 
powder,  inches  deep  on  the  floor,  helping  them- 
selves, carrying  it  off  in  hats  and  wash-basins. 
No  wonder  there  were  bo  many  boys  burned  or 
blown  up  after,  experimenting  with  their  pow-' 
der.” 

“And,  oh  yes,  uncle,"  breaks  Will  in  again, 
“Venable  and  I saw  General  Shelby  ride 
through  Austin,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  on 
their  way  to  Mexico — more  than  three  hundred 
of  them,  almost  all  of  them  officers — such  no- 
ble-looking men ! Every  body  said  they  w*ere 
going  to  sack  the  towns  as  they  passed  through, 
but  they  didn’t.  Kept  the  best  discipline  in 
the  world  until  they  got  beyond  San  Antonio, 
at  least.” 

“ And  a nice  time  they  will  have  in  Mexico !” 
added  Uncle  Frank.  “Rickety  old  concern  it 
is,  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  all  who  go  near 
it ! One  thing  I do  most  earnestly  hope — most 
earnestly  hope,”  he  continues,  with  all  possible 
emphasis,  “and  that  is,  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  sense  to  keep  out  of  Mexico 
—to  keep  away  from  it  in  every  shape,  fashion, 


and  form!  I know  Mexico  well;  have  been 
over  it  fifty  times,  in  every  direction,  buying 
stock  before  the  war,  and  traveling  there  dur- 
ing the  war.  All  our  business  is  to  leave  the 
Mexicans  to  themselves,  keep  away  from  them, 
let  them  alone!  In  five  years  or  so  Mexico 
will  be  in  the  Union ; but  it  must  drop  into  it 
of  itself,  after  having  utterly  used  itself  up. 
With  its  mines  and  its  rich  lands  and  its  de- 
lightful climate  it  is  worth  having,  but  not  till 
the  people  who  are  such  a curse  to  it  have  mu- 
tually pronunciamentocd  themselves  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ! Providence  ? Any  man  is 
stone-blind,  a born  fool  into  the  bargain” — and 
the  Texan  is  compelled  to  rise  again  to  his  feet 
suitably  to  express  himself — “ who  can  not  see 
what  a glorious  republic  God  intends  ours  to 
be.  Look  at  our  Texas  boys ! Did  ever  men 
fight  so,  endure  so,  if  it  was  under  the  wrong 
flag?  And  Texas  never  was  whipped  yet. 
Half  a dozen  times  the  Federals  tried  it,  but  we 
know  how  they  succeeded ! Texas  was  the  only 
State  in  the  Confederacy  that  wasn’t  whipped — 
yielded  only  because  the  others  were.  Get  these 
same  men  under  the  old  and  the  true  flag  and 
see ! J ust  wait,  that’s  all — wait ! Those  little  bits 
of  half-acres  they  call  States  in  New  England 
have  been  ahead  of  us  all  along  in  some  things 
— settled  first,  you  know — but  their  work  is 
about  done;  ours  is  coming  on!  Only  you 
wait  until  Texas  comes  fairly  on  the  stage,  all 
its  obsolete  follies  sloughed  off,  its  rich  lands 
under  cultivation,  stock  grazing  by  billions  on 
its  prairies,  its  quarries  and  mines  worked; 
railroads,  manufactories,  churches,  public- 
schools  all  over  it;  law  supreme  over  every 
league  and  labor  of  land ; absolute  and  equal 
justice  and  freedom  as  universal  over  it  as  its 
glorious  climate ! Then  our  time  will  have  come ! 
It  will  be  like  Franklin’s  little  old  printing- 
press  as  compared  with  one  of  Hoe’s  tremen- 
dous cylinder  machines.  We’ll  put  New  En- 
gland on  a shelf,  with  a glass-case  over  it,  for 
the  sake  of  all  it  has  been ; but  we — we  are  the 
People  of  the  Future !— ain’t  we,  Will  ? ain’t 
we,  Venable?  ain’t  we,  Charlie?  Things  move 
fast  these  days : God  knows  there’s  too  much 
bitterness  yet;  many  of  our  best  people  shut 
their  eyes  tight,  and  won't  see  the  certain  fu- 
ture ! Only  wait.  Ten  years  from  this  time 
— no,  say  five  years  from  to-day,  we  will  all 
have  agreed  to  forget  the  bloody  past;  will 
be  a peaceful  and  united  people.  God  Al- 
mighty wills  it,  and,  in  His  own  way,  He  is 
powerful  enough  to  bring  it  about — yes,  and 
wise  enough  and  loving  enough ! See  if  I'm 
not  a true  prophet !” 


INDOLENCE. 

IT  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  speak  without 
superlatives.  It  is  pleasant  to  advocate  a 
cause  when  one  seeks  to  mitigate  a too  harsh 
sentence  and  not  to  ward  off  a just  verdict.  It 
is  pleasant  to  defend  what  all  men  attack,  es- 
pecially when  such  championship  is  safe ; and 
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all  these  things  make  it  pleasant  for  me  to  speak 
of  Indolence. 

Purpose,  Energy,  Industry,  have  made  their 
own  apotheosis.  With  every  rising  sun  the 
world  sacrifices  at  their  shrine.  The  busy  hum 
of  toil  is  an  endless  song  of  praise  to  them.  The 
surface  of  the  globe  has  been  carved  by  the  la- 
bor of  countless  generations  into  a mighty  bas- 
relief,  which,  like  Achilles’s  shield,  tells  the  story 
of  their  deeds. 

And  yet  men  pronounce  their  petty  enlogiums, 
build  their  little  monuments  in  honor  of  these 
principles  in  themselves  all  honored,  and  cast 
the  leavings  of  their  prose  and  verse,  their  holy 
horror,  and  trenchant  wit,  and  crushing  irony 
at  poor  peaceful  Indolence,  whose  very  nature 
makes  her  an  unresisting  foe. 

Is  it  wrong  to  seek  the  bright  spots  on  a tar- 
nished escutcheon,  to  parry  a few  blows  where 
so  many  fall,  to  think  that  “ Satan  finds  some 
mischief’  for  other  hands  than  idle  ones,  and 
that  inertia  is  not  the  most  destructive  of  forces? 

Sloth  has  certainly  been  a very  great  imped- 
iment in  the  path  of  material  prosperity.  From 
her  realm  progress  is  banished.  Her  subjects 
live  an  endless  dream.  Each  generation  slides 
into  the  cast-off  garments  of  its  predecessor, 
too  indolent  even  to  change  their  pattern.  Their 
history  is  an  unvaried  record  of  idle  peace  and 
lazy  war,  and  they  make  it  as  coral  insects  do 
their  islands,  only  by  their  death. 

But  while  Indolence  has  thus  checked  the 
advance  of  those  nations  in  which  her  rule  has 
been  paramount,  her  influence  on  the  race  has 
not  been  all  for  evil.  It  is,  perhaps,  providen- 
tial that  the  basest  national  characters  are  most 
slothful — a connection  not  generally  that  of  ef- 
fect and  cause,  except  that  men  of  high  and 
lofty  aims  are  less  often  subdued  by  Indolence. 

Thus  those  races,  which  have  retarded  and 
might  have  crushed  growing  civilization,  have 
been  overcome  by  its  more  energetic  champions. 
Had  imperial  Rome  possessed  the  energy  of  the 
barbarians  who  crushed  her  decaying  power, 
Europe  might  yet  wallow'  in  the  foul  vices  of  the 
Caesars.  Had  the  Oriental  hordes  who  bore 
westward  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  displayed 
the  determination  of  the  Europeans  who  fought 
for  the  Cross,  the  Koran  might  be  the  Bible  of 
the  world  to-day.  Had  the  aborigines  of 
America  shown  the  energy  of  their  conquerors, 
the  civilization  of  the  continent  might  to-day 
be  enshrined  in  the  savage  medicine-lddge  and 
the  Aztec  Tescalli.  Did  heathendom  possess 
the  pluck  and  purpose  of  civilization  the  prog- 
ress of  religion  might  be  stopped.  God  ad- 
vances right  as  much  by  weakening  its  assail- 
ants as  by  strengthening  its  adherents.  The 
sword  of  Gideon  must  be  drawn;  but  sleep 
and  confusion  and  terror  overcome  the  foe. 

Energy  works  evil  as  well  as  good.  To-day 
it  covers  a land  writh  happy  homes,  adorns  it 
with  the  glories  of  art,  binds  it  together  with 
railroad  and  telegraph,  lights  it  up  with  church 
and  school-house.  To-morrow  it  will  go  forth 
with  torch  and  sword,  and  leave  behind  a des- 


olate waste.  The  harm  that  Indolence  does  is 
at  least  negative.  It  retards  the  machinery  of 
progress,  but  never  reverses  it.  If  it  knows 
not  sound  of  loom  and  anvil,  it  is  also  ignorant 
of  the  dissonant  clash  of  arms. 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  6lothfulness  is 
hurtful  to  temporal  prosperity,  it  is  not  there- 
fore regarded  as  a foe  to  aesthetic  development. 
In  the  mist  before  the  drow'sy  eye  of  Indolence 
there  may  flit  the  phantoms  of  superstition,  but 
there  float  also  some  of  the  loveliest  shapes  in 
all  the  realms  of  fancy.  The  efforts  that  exor- 
cise the  dark  spirits  banish  the  bright  ones  also. 
From  the  idle  brains  of  artists  and  poets  have 
sprung  creations  of  beauty  w hich  all  our  toiling 
world  can  never  equal.  Poetry  is  rarely  the 
product  of  a laboring  brain,  often  the  outgrowth 
of  a quiet  heart. 

But  if  all  will  still  vilify  the  ease  for  which 
most  battle  all  their  lives,  if  these  thoughts  can 
not  save  the  reputation  of  Indolence,  we  must 
remember  that  if  an  enchantress  she  is  the 
fairest  of  them  all.  Avarice,  Anger,  Ambition, 
Intemperance,  cast  their  victims  into  an  earthly 
hell.  The  pleasures  they  present  are  only  pains 
disguised.  Memory  and  Imagination  cease  to 
be  the  fountains  of  joy,  and  become  the  pois- 
oned sources  of  agony.  Remorse  perpetually 
plies  the  scourge  and  rack.  Indolence  leads 
her  slaves  by  golden  chains  through  scenes  love- 
lier than  "the  fabled  isle  of  Circe — a land 

“In  which  it  seemeth  always  afternoon; 

A pleasing  land  of  drowslhed  it  is, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye, 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass 
Forever  flushing  round  a summer  eky.M 

The  votary  is  deaf  to  the  call  of  Passion  and 
Ambition.  He  endures  no  defeat,  for  he  strag- 
gles for  no  victory.  He  has  no  suffering,  for 
he  lives  beyond  the  reach  of  present  trouble  in 
the  bright  hereafter.  The  future  to  him  is  not 
a contingency  to  be  fought  for,  but  a certainty 
to  be  enjoyed.  The  airy  palaces  his  imagina- 
tion rears  defy  all  assault.  He  is  not  helping 
humanity  on  to  the  Millennium,  but  he  dwells 
in  a golden  era  of  perpetual  calm. 

“There  doth  the  soul  its  features  recognize, 

And  read  its  destiny; 

The  dark  enigmas  which  perplexed  the  sense 
Fade  in  the  wisdom  born  of  Indolence." 


THE  MARSHES- 

AT  about  the  middle  of  the  night  the  sea  be- 
gan to  roar. 

I thrust  together  the  logs  upon  the  hearth, 
for  it  was  cool  though  the  midsummer,  and  sent 
a sparkle  of  red  flinders  up  the  chimney  to  roar 
back  in  unison. 

It  was  in  these  lonely  times,  out  there  on 
that  tongue  of  marsh-grass,  when  a wind  was 
rising,  that  I liked  the  cheerful  companionship 
of  a snapping  fire;  but  to-night  the  hearth 
seemed  to  share  the  vague  gloom  that  oppressed 
myself,  and  the  w’hite-ashed  smoulder  of  its 
brands  was  broken  only  by  an  occasional  flicker. 
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I was  not  quite  willing  to  admit  that  my  dejec- 
tion arose  from  the  fatigue  of  a long  tramp,  but 
fancied  rather  that  I owed  it  to  the  falling 
weather  and  the  fitful  sigh  of  a melancholy 
wind  which,  baffling  here  and  there,  breathed 
strange  suggestions  of  the  tragedy,  abroad  in 
the  world,  that  had  scarcely  been  encountered 
by  my  own  experience. 

I had  been  gunning  on  the  meadows,  my 
float  just  at  hand,  hardly  aware  how  time 
slipped  by  with  its  purling  in  the  sedge  till  I 
found  the  river  had  left  me,  and  I must  wait  for 
the  next  tide.  Thus  reaching  home  late,  by 
the  hour  my  bright  little  housekeeper  had  broiled 
a brace  of  birds  the  proper  crisis  of  sleepiness 
had  passed  away,  and  I sat  up  answering  the 
letters  that  Jack  had  brought  from  town  in  my 
absence.  The  roll  of  the  sea  outside  empha- 
sised the  perfect  stillness  of  the  house,  and 
through  a half-open  door  I could  hear  the  regu- 
lar breathing  of  the  child  come  soft  and  full  and 
low.  Now  and  again,  too,  there  stole  on  my 
ear  a step  or  the  faint  brushing  of  a garment, 
by  which  I judged  his  mother,  my  little  house- 
keeper, still  stirred  about  her  room.  Then  the 
waves  plunged  afresh  and  drowned  all  murmurs 
in  their  muffled  thunder. 

I was  laying  down  my  pen  at  last,  when  a 
singular  sound  startled  me,  not  so  much  in  it- 
self as  in  its  repetition.  It  was  some  one  essay- 
ing to  open  the  heavy  wooden  shutter  across  the 
window  from  without.  I usually  considered 
myself  safe  from  intrusion  at  this  hour,  for  the 
place  was  a point  of  long,  low  meadow  running 
out  into  the  river  mouth,  unapproachable  at 
high  tide  except  in  boats,  and  only  to  be  reached 
by  land  at  other  times  after  deep  wading  through 
black  bog ; while  between  mo  and  the  few  small 
farmers  of  the  upland  stretched  some  two  miles 
of  dangerous  water  which  none  of  us  were  in 
the  habit  of  crossing  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
midnight  visits.  Here  I had  erected  a gunning- 
box  of  comfortable  dimensions,  for  my  own  re- 
sort in  the  season,  kept  in  order  now  the  year 
round  by  my  man  Jack  and  his  happy  little  wife 
Willy,  the  mother  of  the  sleeping  child. 

But  listening  to  the  endeavor  just  outside,  I 
threw  open  the  sash  and  assisted  it. 

‘‘For  God’s  sake,  Guinness,  let  me  in!”  said 
a voice  I knew.  “ This  way ! this  way !”  and, 
catching  my  hand  as  I half  turned  for  the  door, 
a man  scrambled  into  the  room,  closed  the  shut- 
ter, and  dropped  the  sash  with  a clang. 

At  this  proceeding  I,  for  the  moment,  stood 
so  much  surprised  as  to  neglect  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality. “Well,  well,”  I stammered  at  last, 
“ quite  as  welcome,  Laurence,  by  the  window 
as  the  door ! But  just  tell  me,”  I asked,  “ how 
is  this  you  come  like  a thief  in  the  night? 
Why,  man,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  hunting 
the  hare  with  a vengeance ! ” And  I trolled  the 
old  catch,  as  I shoved  its  load  of  port-folios  and 
pamphlets  from  a camp-chair,  in  glee  over  a 
companion. 

“ Hunted  like  a hare ! Hunted  like  a hare ! ” 
he  exclaimed.  “ Or  fancying  I was.  But  safe 


here — just  for  one  long  breath.  And,  Guinness 
— I am  innocent — you  believe  that  first  ?” 

“Innocent!” 

“ Great  Heavens ! was  it  possible  that  you, 
you  too,  could  believe  it  ?” 

* ‘ Believe  what  ? How — Is  there  any  trou- 
ble? Are  you  out  of  your  head,  Laurence?” 

“I  wish  I were!  O God!  I wish  I were!” 
he  cried,  in  such  a tone  as  I had  never  heard 
before. 

I stepped  to  the  hearth  and  expended  some 
energy  there.  “Come,  come,”  I said  then, 
laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  for  he  had  fall- 
en into  the  seat — “you  are  cold.  A bottle  of 
wine,  a bite  and  sup,  a blaze  and  a bed,  and  we 
shall  have  you  all  right  to-morrow.  ” 

He  looked  up  and  shook  my  hand  off  him  as 
he  rose.  He  was  nearly  himself  again.  “ All 
good  things  in  their  way,  and  acceptable,”  he 
said.  “But  hardly,  Guinness,  hardly — ” His 
voice  quivered  and  he  paused.  And  with  his 
big  brown  hand  upon  the  table  I saw  the  pile 
of  papers  there  rustle  all  their  comers  and  shake 
too. 

It  was  a new  phase  of  the  man  who,  in  a cer- 
tain fierceness  of  temperament  belonging  to 
him,  had  won  many  a savage  sobriquet;  for 
almost  never,  in  the  long  course  of  my  some- 
what heroic  attachment  to  him,  had  I met — 
however  much  of  it  he  might  have  felt — with 
any  tender  manifestation  of  emotion  on  his  part; 
not  even  toward  a woman.  And  to-night  his 
words,  his  looks,  seemed  to  speak  as  if  he  had 
a heart,  and  as  if  that  heart  were  broken. 

“Something  is  the  matter,”  said  I.  “Lau- 
rence, that  is  plain.  But  I shall  not  hear  a 
word  of  it  till  you  break  your  fast  on  a plover, 
and  wash  down  such  a stream  of  sherry  as  shall 
put  a little  spirit  in  you.” 

“You  are  master  here,”  said  he,  following 
me  into  the  next  room.  And  though  I had 
other  things  in  mind,  I could  not  but  admire  as 
ever  the  lofty  towering  of  his  shoulders  as  he 
strode  like  a son  of  Anak,  with  his  head  bent  to 
escape  the  doorway.  But  he  did  not  raise  the 
head  again:  it  staid  bent,  and  hung  upon  his 
breast. 

“Good  wine,  well  spared,”  said  I,  lighting 
my  candle.  “What  shall  it  be?  Sour  or 
sweet?  There’s  a new  broach  of  Californian 
venture,  portable  gold — ” 

“No  lady’s  wine  for  me.  A swallow  of 
brandy  like  a streak  of  fire!” 

He  ate  as  a famished  man  does,  with  no 
epicurean  lingering,  with  neither  relish  nor 
gusto,  ate  on  till  the  plate  was  bare ; and  he 
drank  his  brandy  neat. 

“This  infinitesimal  glass  of  yours  cheats  a 
man,  ” he  said,  emptying  it  once  more.  i 1 There 
— I can  look  you  in  the  face,  Guinness,  at  last.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Willy  glanced 
in,  flushed  with  an  impatient  smile  that  faded 
and  left  her  cheeks  white,  while  she  partly  drew 
back  at  sight  of  Laurence  and  his  bold  eye,  re- 
membering it  of  old. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  is  it  you?”  she  said,  in  her  breath- 
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less  manner.  “And  Mr.  Laurence  too.  I 
hope  you’re  well,  Mr.  Laurence,  Sir.  And  my 
dear  mistress  also.” 

“Thank  you,  Willy,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  as 
if  the  three  words  hurt  him. 

The  color  fluttered  up  her  cheeks  again  while 
he  gazed  at  her,  and  she  stood  a moment,  twist- 
ing over  her  fingers  a fallen  lock  of  her  bright 
hair,  a pretty  piece  of  pink  and  white  in  her 
confusion  and  irresolution,  half  liking  to  be  ad- 
mired, half  angry  with  herself  for  liking  it,  and 
then  tears  spreading  and  shining  over  her  eyes. 
Laurence  turned  away,  jerking  a word  between 
his  teeth. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  said  Willy  then,  stepping 
back,  “but  I didn’t  hear  any  one  come  in  the 
door,  and  there  were  voices,  and  I thought  it 
might  be  Jack.” 

“Jack  I Where  is  he  ?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  Sir,  he’s  not  home  yet !”  she  answered, 
letting  out  a tone  of  sharp  foreboding. 

“Not!” 

“ No,  Mr.  Guinness.  And  I can’t  sleep.  I 
heard  the  sea  come  in  and  I was  half  wild. 
He’s  after  rock-cod.  And  here’s  the  fog  rolled 
up  so  thick  you  could  cut  it  with  a knife.  And 
if  his  boat  can  live  in  such  a sea  as  there  is  out- 
side, he’ll  be  lost  up  this  snare  of  creeks — he’ll 
lose  his  way  and  perish.” 

“Oh,  go  to  bed,  Willy.  Jack’ll  turn  up  all 
right.  He  has  put  in  somewhere.  We’ve  been 
out  together  on  worse  nights  than  this.” 

“ I don’t  know,  Sir.  The  air  seems  all  heavy 
with  misfortpne.” 

“ More  of  it,  more !”  muttered  Laurence. 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen!”  she 
cried,  clasping  her  hands  till  she  wrung  them, 
having  wrought  herself  into  a nervous  spasm 
with  her  fears.  “ But  I’m  in  such  trouble.  I 
can’t  sleep.  And  there’s  Jack — and  he  was  all 
alone.  Just  hear  the  sea,  just  hear  the  6ea!” 
and  she  ran  from  the  room  and  threw  open  the 
outer  door. 

“Who  is  Jack?”  asked  Laurence. 

“ Her  husband.” 

“ And  she  makes  such  ado  for  him  ?” 

I did  not  comprehend  the  bitter  sneer.  I put 
my  hand  round  the  candles  to  keep  them  from 
flaring  out  on  the  gust  that  stretched  their  long 
flames. 

“Why,  you  remember  when  she  married 
him,  Laurence  ?” 

“Yes,  good  God,  yes!”  he  exclaimed,  and 
with  such  intensity  that  I thought  to  summon 
up  the  scene  to  discover,  if  I might,  the  cause 
of  it. 

It  needed  no  effort  of  memory  to  recall  it,  for 
this  was  but  the  third  summer  from  that — that 
summer  shining  like  a pharos  over  the  gray 
waste  of  other  days,  illumined  as  it  is  by  the 
perpetual  light  of  one  face  flashing  and  flushing 
through  it  all — one  splendid  face,  with  its  flaw- 
less features,  with  the  pallor  of  its  brow,  the 
color  burning  on  its  cheek  like  a bright  leaf  in 
the  sun,  with  the  sweetness  of  its  smile,  to  see 
which  seemed  like  remembering  some  delight, 


with  the  winy  lustre  of  its  shadowy  eyes,  with 
the  darkness  of  the  dropping  tresses  round  it. 
Ah,  perfect  mould  of  woman,  wealthy  and 
warm ! There  was  something  intoxicating  in 
her  glance ; her  hair  seemed  alive  and  tingling ; 
with  her  radiances,  her  rich,  deep  tints,  looking 
at  her  was  like  a draught  of  sweet  and  fieiy 
spirit. 

It  was  in  the  time  when,  this  box  being  newly 
finished,  my  friends  gave  it  housewarming — a 
choice  group,  full  of  life,  providently  matron- 
ized,  and  with  the  world  before  them.  The 
housewarming  lasted  from  week  to  week — the 
freedom  and  the  solitude  of  the  spot  were  too 
delicious  to  abandon.  Through  all  the  blaze 
of  the  ardent  August  noons,  and  till  September 
filled  the  air  with  monitions  of  her  sumptuous 
decay,  we  lingered.  A happy  summer,  brilliant 
as  some  bubble  soaring  in  the  light.  The  region, 
too,  was  new  to  most  of  us,  threaded  by  slow  and 
narrow  streams  all  confluent  together  upon  this 
place  of  marshes — half  estuary,  half  river— on 
one  side  protected  from  open  ocean  by  the  bul- 
wark of  an  island,  a nine-mile-long  reach  of 
sand-hills  with  their  drifted  piles  and  turrets 
sparsely  wreathed  with  ivy  and  wild  smilax, 
and  in  the  distance  so  fantastically  like  dwell- 
ings that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  peopled 
by  some  race  of  beings  between  the  denizens 
of  the  land  and  of  the  deep,  and  all  night  long 
resounding  from  their  outer  edge  and  from  the 
bluff  below  the  plunging  of  the  sea;  on  the 
other  side,  dipping  abruptly  to  the  water,  and 
curved  and  embayed  in  many  a wide  lagoon 
and  half-hidden  hollow,  lay  the  long  hills  of  the 
Hundreds,  with  their  rounded  backs  like  huge 
ruminant  beasts.  These  low  hills,  always  brown, 
and  the  white  ramparts  of  the  coast-line  opposite, 
chained  together  further  down  in  a silver  net- 
work by  the  broad  breakers  of  the  bar,  afforded 
but  a quiet  setting  to  all  the  costly  color  that 
glowed  and  gloomed  between.  For  where  the 
hills  retreated  in  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  riv- 
er, not  yet  swollen  by  its  tiny  tributaries,  came 
winding  down  in  great  silver  loops,  marsh  after 
marsh  reposed  in  vivid  green,  and  bayou  after 
bayou  flashed  behind,  till  melting  far  away  in 
gleaming  gauzes  of  faint  haze  the  whole  wil- 
derness of  creeks  and  meadows,  skies  and  seas, 
became  one  maze  of  beauty.  But  when  the 
tide  came  in  and  sucked  over  all  the  reedy  beds 
and  acres  of  salt  grass,  brimmed  from  bank  to 
bank  there  lay  a sheet  of  soft  splendor,  broken 
only  by  a dark  dazzle  where  the  tips  of  the  tall 
thatch  sparkled  like  spears,  or  by  the  frothing 
of  the  current  on  the  golden  lip  of  some  pro- 
truding sand-bar,  while  full  of  shoals  and  shal- 
lows every  where  near  at  hand  transparent  and 
berylline  scales  wasted  themselves  away  into 
fields  of  gray  and  azure. 

Over  all  this  stretched  an  enormous  sky,  full 
of  light. 

The  evening  reflected  its  double  here,  and  be- 
low in  the  breadth  and  depth  an  under-sunset 
burst  and  scattered  its  crimson  flakes;  while 
by  night  a planet  struck  a lane  of  light  down 
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the  dusky  floor ; and  standing  on  the  low  point 
of  land,  one  could  see  the  Milky  Way  spanning 
from  horizon  to  horizon  the  highway  of  heaven 
itself.  Seldom  did  any  thing,  save  the  wail  of 
the  plover  or  the  echo  of  the  row-locks,  disturb 
the  great  silence  that  reposed  above  the  ever- 
sounding  sub-base  of  the  sea.  The  restless 
tides  crept  in  and  out ; the  last  drop  no  sooner 
emptied  from  its  lees  than  the  bows  of  the  boat 
began  to  swing  up-stream  again — types  of  eter- 
nal change,  yet  full  of  peace. 

No  wonder  that  here  then  we  had  watched 
the  pageant  of  the  summer  to  its  end — for  our- 
selves, the  gun,  the  oar,  the  net ; for  the  ladies, 
whatever  they  liked  best.  We  of  the  coarser 
clay  left  the  roof  to  them  after  curfew,  and 
camped  in  tents  outside.  Brief  nights,  happy 
days ! the  house  itself,  a speck  on  the  expanse, 
with  its  single  sumach  and  its  two  haycocks 
that  served  to  tumble  in  all  summer,  lying  so 
level  with  the  high  tides  that  it  seemed  a mere 
nest  upon  the  water;  perhaps  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Miss  Saulsbury  called  them  halcyon 
days.  With  Miss  Saulsbury  came  her  little 
maid  Willy,  and  no  sooner  had  my  man  Jack 
laid  eyes  on  Willy  than  he  knew  his  fate. 

But  before  I had  done  more  than  recall  the 
gay  stage  of  our  little  drama,  now  so  muffled 
in  mist  and  midnight,  Laurence  laid  down  the 
pipe  he  had  filled,  having  smoked  but  a single 
whiff. 

“Let  me  get  it. over,”  said  he.  “Are  you 
listening,  Guinness,  or  wool-gathering?” 

“Listening,  Laurence.” 

“ Well,  I shall  not  smooth  matters : my  spec- 
ulations have  been  unfortunate.  So  that  there 
is  nothing  to  meet  the  deficiency.  And  I am 
a defaulter  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.” 

“You!” 

44  Yes,  I ! You  heard  what  I said.  Is  there 
any  thing  strange  about  that  ?” 

44  Any  thing  strange ! any  thing  strange ! It 
is  impossible  to  believe  it!” 

He  reached  over  the  table,  and  grasped  my 
hand  till  it  ached.  “Thank  you,  Guinness,” 
said  he. 

44 1 don’t  understand  you,  Laurence.  You 
mean — ” 

44  Just  what  I say.  I am  a defaulter  for  six- 
ty thousand  dollars.  The  officers  are  after  me ; 
but  off  the  trail.  The  scent  does  not  lie  in  wa- 
ter, you  know ; and  I reached  here  with  little 
less  than  swimming.  But  for  the  life  of  me, 
Guinness,  I could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
men  and  dogs  pursued  me  in  the  marsh  out 
there.  I was  crazed  by  it,  like  a fool.”  He 
glanced  down  at  his  heavy  boots,  still  clogged 
with  mire ; at  his  stained  and  bespattered  gar- 
ments. Half  his  depression  was  gone,  as  he 
spoke,  remembering  the  difficulties  he  had  over- 
come, and  fighting  them  again. 

“Tell  me  your  story!”  I exclaimed  impa- 
tiently. 

“ Do  I look  like  a thief?”  said  he,  rising  and 
glowering  before  me  in  the  dim  candle-light. 
“Yet  to-day  it  is  bruited  far  and  wide  that  I 
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have  made  off  with  my  plunder.  To  the  law  I 
shall  say  nothing ; it  may  think  of  me  what  it 
will,  do  with  me  what  it  can.” 

“But,  Laurence — ” 

“To  you,  Guinness,  only  this.  I have  never 
begged  a favor  of  you.  I beg  you  now  to  be- 
lieve me.” 

“With  all  my  heart,  Laurence!” 

44  Not  with  all  your  heart.  With  your  brain, 
if  you  can.  ” He  paused ; then  began,  abrupt- 
ly : 44  You  used  once  to  jest  on  my  haste  to  be 
rich.  Perhaps  you  were  right;  but  I would 
have  enjoyed  wealth  while  enjoyment  was  pos- 
sible— while  youth  and  relish  lasted.  Lately 
another  person  reproached  me  that  I forsook 
home,  happiness,  ail  better  ambitions,  in  an  in- 
ordinate lust  for  money.  It  was  warm — the 
evening  before  last — unlike  to-night  when  your 
teeth  chatter  with  the  damned  chill.  I had 
left  a crowd,  and  had  opened  my  wallet  to  see 
if  its  contents  were  safe.  The  bonds  lay  there ; 
and  I held  them  in  my  hands  a moment,  exam- 
ining them  absently.  There  had  been  words, 
I tell  you — high  words.  Then  high-handed- 
ness. The  bonds  were  caught  from  me,  flirted 
across  the  gas-jet  beside  the  mirror,  flung  blaz- 
ing out  of  the  open  window.  I was  palsied, 
Guinness.  I stood  and  watched  the  burning 
morsels  flutter  upward  over  the  roofs  and  fall 
in  dying  sparks  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I 
was  ruined.  And  I did  nothing.” 

44  There  was  nothing  for  you  to  do.  But  all 
this  is  simple  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  your  remedy  before  you.” 

4 4 Not  even  if  I could  use  it!  What  judge 
or  jury  would  believe  that  story?  And  no 
judge  or  jury  shall  ever  hear  it ! I needs  must 
tell  it  to  you,  Guinness.  There  must  be  one 
man  in  the  world  assured  of  my  integrity.” 

44  Thoroughly  assured  of  it,  Laurence.” 

44  As  for  the  rest,  if  I were  guilty  the  justice 
of  the  thing  would  make  it  sufferable ; but  be- 
ing innocent  I can  not  endure  a felon’s  cell!” 
And  he  walked  the  narrow  room  from  end  to 
end. 

“This  is  out  of  the  question,  Laurence. 
What  Quixotism  has  gotten  hold  of  you  ? You 
must  listen  to  reason— come ! for  if  you  do  not 
make  a statement  of  the  truth  I shall !” 

He  gave  a short  laugh.  44 1 should  have 
sworn  you  first,”  said  he.  44  But  if  honor  does 
not  bind  you,  oaths  will  not.  It  would  be  idle, 
Guinness — for  I should  deny  it  all.  No;  in 
spite  of  my  panic  just  now  I see  that  I shall 
never  be  sought  after  here ; you  must  take  me 
down  to  the  bar  daily;  I shall  hail  the  first 
outward-bound  craft  and  follow  her  fortunes, 
whether  it  is  a fishing-smack  from  the  Port 
above,  or  a schooner  cleared  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  coming  down  the  Ips.  I shall  get 
aboard  and  vanish  out  of  this  side  of  the  globe. 
And  if  they  want  to  ship  no  hands  you  must 
pay  my  passage ; for  I left  all.  I have  not  so 
much  as  a dollar  in  the  world.” 

44  And  your  wife,  Laurence?” 

“She  is  away  from  home.” 
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“ But  how  is  she  to  reach  you  ?’ 9 

“She  has  left  home,  I say l”  he  answered, 
bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  table  till  the 
glasses  rung. 

Then  I understood  it  all. 

I recalled,  for  a heart-beat,  the  last  time  that 
1 had  seen  her.  There  was  a change.  Scarce- 
ly did  she  seem  content.  Married,  loving  or 
not,  a woman’s  happiness  depends  on  one 
alone;  and  if  he,  immersed  in  his  pursuits, 
should  have  outraged  her  with  apparent  apathy 
— apparent  or  real,  how  was  she  to  know  ? In 
what  way  it  all  happened  who  was  there  that 
could  say  ? 

I went  out  to  the  door  and  called  Willy  in. 
She  had  been  trying  to  build  a bonfire  for  beacon 
on  the  point,  but  the  dampness  would  not  allow 
it  to  kindle.  She  obeyed  me,  coming  back  wet 
and  cold,  her  hair  hanging  limply  round  her 
face  with  the  heavy  vapors  and  dews. 

“ Patience,  Willy,  patience,  ” said  I.  “ You 
must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  Jack  s whistle 
out  of  the  fog  at  any  moment  now.” 

“ Oh,  I know,  Sir ! I’m  sure  you’ll  laagh  at 
me — I wasn’t  born  to  be  a fisherman’s  wife. 
It *8  always  just  so  with  me.  Oh,  I know  if  I’m 
not  patient  I don’t  deserve  him  ! But  it’s  hard — 
it’s  hard! — I'll  go  in  and  see  to  baby,”  said 
Willy,  with  sudden  resolution,  and  in  she  went. 
But  as  I still  stood  outside  her  figure  was  flit- 
ting up  and  down  the  room,  and  every  other 
minute  she  came  and  pressed  her  little  face 
against  the  pane  and  searched  the  night  for 
Jack. 

I was  thinking  of  Laurence.  It  was  always 
useless  to  combat  him.  There  appeared  to  be 
nothing  to  do  except  to  help  him  on  his  way — 
the  sooner  the  better.  In  some  foreign  country 
perhaps  he  would  put  his  matters  right  once 
more.  I came  round  to  the  door  where  I could 
look  into  the  little  lighted  dining-room  and  see 
him.  His  arms  were  stretched  out  upon  the 
table,  and  his  head  had  fallen  between  them, 
his  whole  attitude  being  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  despair.  How  different  a creature  he 
seemed  now  from  the  Laurence  of  that  summer 
day  when  he,  lounging  in  his  open  tent,  pipe  in 
mouth,  I on  the  grass,  and  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold asleep,  Miss  Satilsbury  sat  on  the  veranda, 
her  face  turned  away  from  us,  and  looking  out 
on  the  tranquil  tide  of  the  swelling  river!  It 
was  the  high  silence  of  noon ; now  and  then  the 
melancholy  whistle  of  the  plover  fell,  heatd 
clearer  as  the  distance  grew ; now  and  then  the 
report  of* some  rifle  rolled  and  repeated  away 
among  the  low  hills  with  a music  of  airiest 
echoes  till  it  died  in  a puff  of  sweet  sound; 
now  and  then  the  blue  wing  of  a teal  showed 
itself  among  the  sedges ; now  and  then  a wild 
goose  dived ; all  else  was  perfect  quiet.  Sud- 
denly two  gray  gulls,  their  under-wings  flash- 
ing like  snow  in  the  sun,  went  swooping  and 
fanning  up  the  river  and  uttering  the  sharp, 
griding  see-saw  of  their  cry. 

44  Mackerel ! mackerel !”  cried  Laurence, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “The  mackerel  have 


come!”  And  his  eyes  on  fire,  his  face  spark- 
ling, his  whole  bearing  bristled  with  energy  and 
action,  he  flew  for  the  tackle  and  the  boats  and 
was  off  with  Jack,  huuling  up,  hand  over  hand, 
wild  with  the  spirit  of  fishing  till  starlight. 

Yet  the  insane  delight  and  vigor  of  that  hour 
was  only  the  lighted  side  of  this  great  shadow 
in  which  I 6aw  him  now. 

There  had  constantly  been  this  intensity  of 
animal  life  about  Laurence.  It  seemed  ns  if 
vitality,  like  a flame,  reveled  more  freely  in  his 
massive  proportions  than  in  a cramped  space. 
He  enjoyed  his  senses  thoroughly.  The  very 
abundance  and  acuteness  of  sensation  which 
constituted  so  powerful  a creational  nature  was 
perhaps  the  attraction  that  my  feebler  being 
found  in  him.  It  drew  like  a lode-stone.  It 
mastered  women  too  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  for  one  would  have  expected,  instead  of  a 
sympathetic,  a repulsive  force  from  any  thing  so 
fierce  and  strong  toward  the  delicate  and  subtle 
feminine  fibres ; and  under  the  lowering  black 
brows,  out  of  the  cool  depths  of  eyes  almost 
like  emeralds,  there  sometimes  shot  a look  to 
make  one  shudder.  But  I attributed  this 
strange  power  to  his  being  thorough-bred ; his 
elements  had  been  assimilated  countless  genera- 
tions since,  and  had  remained  undisturbed ; all 
his  characteristics  were  in  their  perfection ; he 
was  the  genuine  Laurence,  and  his  stock  was 
pure  now  as  at  the  root.  There  -was  little  in- 
tellectuality in  this  composition — a horse  valued 
above  a boat,  a gun  more  than  cither;  there 
was  much  pride  iu  it,  but  scarcely  any  tender- 
ness, I should  have  said ; he  was  merciless,  and 
would  have  walked  to  his  purpose  over  the 
spirting  heart  of  his  best  friend.  With  all 
that  I loved  the  man. 

Perhaps  I should  never  have  known  half  this 
but  for  that  summer : in  such  a place,  with  a 
whole  horizon  around  you,  there  was  small  room 
for  concealment. 

As  for  Miss  Saulsbury — she  was  not  a wo- 
man of  ideas — she  may  not  have  had  much 
strength  of  character — I can  not  judge  her — 
she  was  too  beautiful ! Whether  I remember 
her  one  morning,  a breaker  scattering  all  its 
diamond  drops  about  her  head,  while  she 
laughed  upon  us  and  slipped  back  into  the  sea ; 
or  standing  in  the  evening  gloom  far  out  on  the 
low  point  while  the  fishing-boats  came  in,  and 
waving  a torch  above  her  till  in  the  falling 
patches  of  light  she  seemed  looking  from  a 
star.  She  was  full  of  odd  and  trifling  contra- 
dictions ; she  could  open  the  lobster-net  from 
which  the  others  fled,  shrieking  as  it  came  up, 
and,  taking  them  behind  the  claws,  could  coolly 
lift  the  angry  desperadoes  out,  struggling  lengths 
of  live  heliotrope-stone,  that  might  have  wrench- 
ed an  unskillful  finger  from  its  socket.  Just  now 
I stumbled  over  the  snapping-turtle,  an  immense 
and  ugly  subject,  that  could  hold  a branch  be- 
tween his  jaws  and  defy  you  to  remove  it,  and 
on  whose  shell  she  had  cut  the  date  three  years 
ago,  while  Laurence  detained  him  for  her ; but 
when  she  had  drawn  the  tiniest  shiner  in  shz 
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could  never  take  it  from  the  hook,  but  always 
held  it  up  for  help,  in  a little  appealing  way, 
half  coquetry,  half  qualm — while  at  any  time  a 
harmless  green  snake,  three  fingers  long,  thrilled 
her  with  shudders.  I could  recall,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  look  of  abject  horror  with  which  she 
met  Laurence  one  day  when  his  white  hound, 
a snarling  beauty,  snapped  at  her  fingers  and 
tore  them ; and  she,  in  a quick  transport  to  be 
as  quickly  repented,  dashed  away  the  smelling- 
salts  he  proffered  and  set  her  little  heel  on  the 
shattering  yial — whereat  Lawrence,  in  an  in- 
stant, seizing  the  dog  by  the  collar,  had  dragged 
him  down  to  the  brink  and  held  him,  with  all 
his  struggles,  under  the  tide  till  he  could  float 
to  shore  like  dead  drift-wood ; then  coming  up, 
dark  and  fierce,  she  met  him  with  that  smoth- 
ered cry,  the  half-raised  hands,  and  a face  full 
of  white,  shivering  fear.  It  was  days  before 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  again.  “ You  think 
I am  a vampire  ?”  said  he,  boldly  to  her  at  last. 
“No,  no,”  said  she,  “I  am  afraid  lest  you  hold 
me  under  water  some  day  till  I drown.”  And 
the  look  came  again  that  made  her  counte- 
nance vacant  of  every  thing  save  terror.  “ Then 
I shall  drown  with  you,”  he  replied.  “ Suppose 
now  we  enter  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  1 will 
promise  not  to  hurt  you  provided  you  do  me  no 
harm !”  And  he  snatched  her  hand  and  would 
have  kissed  it  had  she  not  exclaimed  that  he 
hurt  her  already,  and  freed  her  fingers  to  shift 
the  rings  upon  them.  Finely  attempered  in 
some  sides  of  her  nature  as  she  was,  there 
was  nevertheless  a drop  of  hot  blood  in  the 
veins,  never  absorbed  nor  eliminated,  but  al- 
ways showing  itself  in  unexpected  heats  and 
passions : she  was  not  like  that  Damascus 
blade  that  bends  and  bends  without  breaking, 
and,  when  it  cuts,  cleaves  through  and  through ; 
but  bending  to-day  like  a willow  wand,  to-mor- 
row she  scattered  in  fiery  sparks  and  splinters. 
Trivial  things  did  not  disturb  her  till,  heaped 
one  upon  another,  they  toppled  over  in  a crash  ; 
with  her  you  seldom  knew  though  what  was 
trivial  and  what  was  great;  for  though  the 
whole  day  she  would  endure  the  vexatious 
caprices  of  a child,  yet  at  the  word  of  an  equal 
she  might  flash  into  a fever-fit  of  anger  that  ap- 
palled you.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  con- 
tradiction of  all  about  her  was  that,  in  spite  of 
such  characteristics,  she  charmed  and  won  all 
hearts ; she  ruled  you  with  her  haughty  tem- 
pers and  her  sunny  sweetness  alternately,  there 
was  nothing  monotonous  in  her — you  ruled  her 
through  her  countless  superstitions ; for,  nowise 
religious,  she  paid  deference  to  a host  of  them ; 
trembled  at  spilled  salt — if  not  at  spilled  smell- 
ing-salts— dreaded  Fridays,  and  starved  sooner 
than  sat  down  thirteen  at  table.  But  what 
mattered  all  this?  Breathing  and  being  were 
enough  for  her  to  do.  She  would  have  been 
majestic  had  she  not  been  so  lovely ; with  her 
stately  motion  and  her  idle  air  she  seemed  al- 
ways like  some  queen  who  had  lost  her  king- 
dom. So  I said  one  day  to  Laurence.  “ Let 
her  divide  my  throne,”  said  he. 


I felt  that  instant  as  if  the  carthahoolrirTIttle 
under  my  feet.  Then  I knew  that  it  had  been 
a long  purpose  of  his,  and  knew,  too,  that  I was 
but  stubble  in  the  flame  of  his  breath  as  lie 
went  forward  to  his  desire.  But  I hardly  be- 
lieved that  he  loved  her — I hardly  believed  him 
capable  of  any  deep  devotion  of  the  heart — his 
pride  alone  required  such  magnificence  in  a 
wife,  his  will  was  resolved  on  triumph.  Still  I 
had  fancied  her  kind  to  me ; and  if  she  were, 
why,  strong  as  he  was,  I could  even  then  have 
fought  it  out  with  Laurence. 

He  took  her  off  alone  with  him  that  day,  the 
day  he  said  that  thing  in  his  float,  fringed  out 
with  wisps  of  hay  to  deceive  the  wary  game  up 
among  the  labyrinths  of  creeks  that  pierced  the 
marshes  to  the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  he  after 
yellow -legs  or  peeps  or  whatever  happened 
across  the  bead  of  his  rifle,  she  to  bring  back 
wild  woodbines  and  plant  them  at  the  door — 
the  wet  drips  from  leaf  and  tendril  as  I stand 
under  them  that  night.  The  afternoon  passed 
slowly  enough  with  those  two  away — to  me  at 
least  it  did — the  sunset  faded  and  still  they  did 
not  come;  other  voices  floated  in  over  the 
smooth  river,  there  came  the  dip  of  other  oars, 
then  the  stars  stole  out,  and  by-and-by  through 
the  clear,  cool  air  we  heard  the  far-away  bells 
ringing  nine.  We  had  not  feared  till  then,  for 
Laurence  was  equal  to  any  emergency;  but 
after  that  the  little  maid  Willy  put  every  one 
to  their  panics,  and  we  began  to  picture  all  con- 
tingencies of  evil  as  we  stood  looking  up-stream, 
when,  just  before  midnight,  gliding  along  like 
a spirit,  a sail  came  slowly  in  from  the  opposite 
direction ; and  Laurence  lifted  Miss  Saulsbury 
out,  carried  her  over  the  weed-strewn  cobble- 
stones that  were  scraped  in  long  phosphorescent 
lines  ofpale  fire  under  his  heel,  and  set  her  down 
among  us — her  beautiful  face  shining  whitely  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  shaggy  pea-jacket  that  had 
been  wrapped  about  her. 

“A  pretty  fright  you  have  given  us!”  wc 
cried,  the  ladies  gathering  round  her,  for  Wil- 
ly was  in  a state  too  near  hysterics  to  be  of 
service.  But  Laurence  vouchsafed  no  answer ; 
only  strode  back  to  pay  his  skipper ; for  though 
they  had  gone  in  the  float  they  had  come  back 
in  the  Bluff  boat. 

“Good  people,”  said  he  then,  returning. 
“ fewer  questions  and  more  deeds.  Get  some- 
thing hot,  Miss  Marian,  if  you  please.  Jack, 
build  a fire — you  expected  us  with  a vengeance ! 
Willy,  come  out  of  that,  and  make  your  mis- 
tress comfortable  ! If  you’re  going  down  cel- 
lar, Guinness,  I’ll  go  with  you,  so  far  as  some 
soda-water  and  brandy  with  a dash  of  ginger  in 
it.”  And  having  scattered  the  crew,  while  one 
flew  for  lunch,  and  another  for  hot  foot-baths, 
and  a third  for  every  thing  that  was  not  need- 
ed, he  waited  upon  Miss  Saulsbury  to  the  house 
with  a peculiar  protection  of  manner,  a lordly 
but  gracious  taking-possession,  that,  smiling  up 
at  him,  she  accepted,  certainly,  that  night,  as  if 
it  had  been  rest. 

“ We  were  lost,”  said  he  to  me  after  a while. 
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as  he  gulped  his  soda-water,  having  toasted  his 
feet  at  the  fender.  “Out  of  one  creek  into 
another.  I thought  I knew  them  all ; but  the 
tide  was  going  down ; it  was  getting  dark,  and 
following  what  seemed  the  channel,  I perpetu- 
ally found  my  boat’s  head  in  the  grass,  with  no- 
thing but  grass  before  it — the  tide,  falling  from 
one  creek,  making  eddy  into  the  next  below,  so 
that  you  went  up  the  second  thinking  you  were 
going  down  the  first.  Then  the  little  poison 
tog — I had  rather  see  ghosts — came  creeping  up 
like  rarefied  ice ; it  was  colder  than  the  grave, 
the  float  as  ticklish  as  a tight-rope,  neither  of 
us  able  to  stir.  I thought  she  would  perish, 
though  she  said  nothing.  She  was  frightened ; 
she  has  that  same  horror  of  death  that  I have. 

I found  I should  never  make  my  way  out ; so  I 
turned  about,  ran  the  float  as  far  up  the  marsh- 
es as  it  would  go,  took  her  in  my  arms,  and 
w aded  through  to  the  sand  ; then  I set  her 
down,  and,  holding  her  hand,  made  her  run 
with  me  till  she  was  warm.  So  we  went  down 
the  island  to  the  Bluff,  Sir — a long  pull,  I can 
tell  you,  and  thence  took  a boat  up  the  open 
river  for  home.  And  here  we  are,  and  there 
you  have  it,  and  so  good-night.  ” 

There  was  a broad  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and 
only  a half-hidden  exultation  in  his  tone.  He 
hugged  himself  a moment,  looking  into  the  fire; 
then  laughed,  and  went  out  to  his  tent. 

Laurence  started  for  town  the  next  morning : 
he  went  always  once  or  twice  a week ; for  he 
would  not  neglect  his  business,  much  as  we 
gibed.  Usually  I took  him  up  that  one  of  all 
the  little  rivers  for  which  the  wind  lay  fairest, 
and  in  the  village  at  the  head  he  caught  a train 
and  left  us,  appointing  tryst  with  some  one  for 
the  last  train  that  night,  or  the  first  one  next 
day  to  take  him  back ; or  else  relying  on  the 
luck  that  so  seldom  forsook*  him  as  to  make  | 
him  almost  fear  it.  In  one  way  or  another  it 
so  happened  that  Miss  Saulsbury  was  always 
with  us  on  these  journeys ; thus,  then,  she  re- 
turned alone  with  me.  But  on  this  day  Lau- 
rence wheeled  about  as  he  left  the  boat — the 
last  night  seemed  to  have  given  him  prescript- 
ive right  and  title — he  flung  a long  wreath  of 
crimsoned  bramble-berry  leaves,  just  snatched 
from  the  bank,  round  her  neck  like  a 'fetter — 
“ I trust  her  in  your  hands,”  said  he,  as  if  he 
committed  a charge. 

Had  I refused  it  then  there  might  have  been 
hope  for  me ; but  he  was  off — and  once  accept- 
ed, what  to  do  but  to  fulfill  it  ? 

We  had  had  the  most  quiet  of  all  quiet  sails, 
simmering  up  Rowley  River  under  a fervid  sun, 
carried  along  by  a nearly  imperceptible  breath, 
so  lightly  that  the  bittern  on  the  border  never 
stirred  as  we  slipped  by,  and  the  little  swallows 
perched  upon  the  sprit  and  floated  on  with  us, 
up  between  the  lovely  meadows  of  the  stack- 
yard gate,  retreating  into  ancient  wood,  till  we 
reached  pasture-land  and  orchard  and  the  sta- 
tion on  the  hill.  Miss  Saulsbury,  languid  with 
yesterday’s  fatigue,  breathed  the  very  spirit  of 
the  s^l,  lay  back,  and  seldom  spoke.  Lau- 


rence made  calculations  in  his  note-book.  I 
whistled  for  the  wind. 

“Does  it  come  for  that?”  asked  Laurence, 
putting  up  his  pencil.  “ You  don't  know  the 
art.  Now,  if  Miss  Saulsbury  accompanies  me, 
I will  fill  your  sail  in  time  for.  the  train.  Oth- 
erwise I shall  have  to  row  you  back.” 

She  took  up  her  little  mandolin,  which  almost 
always  went  where  she  did,  and  the  arpeggios 
came  bounding  out  from  her  fingers*  ends,  while 
Laurence  opened  a hurly  of  whistling  such  as 
no  bird  on  the  bough  might  ever  dream  of  ri- 
valing— a perfect  burst  of  swift,  melodious  glad- 
ness, mellow  and  clear,  soaring  and  sinking, 
full  of  giddy  trills,  and  lingering  in  long,  sweet 
notes  and  answering  echoes.  Into  it  he  wove 
the  plaint  of  the  plover,  and  such  cries  and  calls 
that  a flock  of  wings  came  whirring  over  the 
mast,  high  in  the  air  above  us.  No  voiceful 
warbling  of  passionate  strains  ever  made  more 
delicious  music  than  these  strong  flute-notes 
falling  over  the  undertone  of  the  strings,  drop- 
ping at  last  into  melancholy  tunes,  so  sweet 
they  made  you  smile,  and  so  sad  they  made  you 
sigh.  And,  as  if  not  to  be  outdone,  a little 
breeze  came  and  curled  the  clear  green  behind 
us  into  a snowy  ripple,  and  filled  the  sail,  and 
blew  us  on  a while,  so  that  motion  was  a 
dreamy  bliss.  Miss  Saulsbury  laid  down  the 
mandolin,  and,  leaning  over  the  boatside,  dab- 
died  her  hand  in  the  tide.  On  that  hand,  as  it 
flashed  white  in  the  sunshine  while  she  played, 
I had  noticed  her  ring  flash  too,  burning  like  a 
coal  of  fire.  It  was  a heart-shaped  carbuncle, 
set  in  a mere  twisted  thread  of  gold  so  invisibly 
fine  that  the  carbuncle  often  seemed  to  lie  on 
her  finger  like  a drop  of  red  heart ’s-blood.  Just 
now  she  lifted  the  hand,  and  it  was  bore.  “ Ob, 
I have  lost  my  heart!”  she  exclaimed. 

Laurence  laughed. 

“My  ring,”  she  said,  leaning  over  again,  and 
searching  the  clear  stream.  4 4 The  water  washed 
it  off.  I must  have  it !” 

It  was  just  where  a withered  tree  was  set  to 
mark  the  entrance  of  the  river,  over  a patch 
of  pebbly  bottom  on  one  side;  but  we  could 
none  of  us  see  the  ring,  though  we  went  round 
and  round  the  spot ; and  while  we  looked  the 
last  time  a fresh  waft  of  wind  floated  us  on  and 
left  the  place  behind. 

44  Why  does  it  vex  you  so  ?”  asked  Laurence, 
as  she  still  bent  over,  and  her  glance  grew  dizzy 
among  the  white  clam-shells  and  green  pebbles. 

“Oh,  it  terrifies  me!”  she  replied,  looking 
up  with  troubled  eyes.  44  It  is  like  an  omen.” 

44  An  omen?” 

“Yes.  I have  had  it  so  long.  I always 
kept  it  as  a symbol — you  shouldn’t  laugh! — 
where  that  goes  I must  follow !” 

44  And  is  that  so  dreadful?” 

She  shivered  in  all  the  heat.  “Absolute 
terror,”  she  said. 

“There  we  differ,”  he  replied.  44 Much  os 
I avoid  my  fate,  fear  the  inevitable,  and  dread 
death,  as  we  said  yesterday — ” 

44 But  only,”  I interrupted,  “with  such  an- 
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tipathy  as  the  high  meridian  of  organized  life 
must  feel  to  dissolution  and  decay.” 

“Yet,  after  all,”  he  continued,  “I  could  think 
of  no  pleasanter  end  than  gently  drawing  down 
these  sun -warmed  waters  into  the  unbroken 
rest.” 

“ Rest !”  she  said.  “Tossed  on  every  wave, 
lashed  about  by  sear-weed,  fattening  the  fish. 
Oh,  it  is  horrible ! such  coldness,  such  darkness 
— roaring  in  your  ears,  bitter  in  your  mouth, 
sliding  its  slippery  tons  upon  you — the  heavy 
blackness  of  annihilation  I O God ! deliver  me 
from  dying  in  the  sea!” 

“ And  yet  we  live  upon  the  water  here.” 

She  smiled  at  her  fervor.  “ Mr.  Guinness  is 
so  careful  that  I am  never  afraid  with  him,” 
she  replied. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Laurence.  “ As  for  me, 
I shall  drown  you  the  next  chance  I have.” 

“I  am  sure  you  will  unless  I get  my  ring 
first,”  she  responded,  lightly.  “‘Ah,  what 
might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me!’”  But 
here  the  whistle  of  the  train  came  round  the 
wood;  we  got  out  the  oars  to  help  the  sail 
along,  and  touched  the  little  landing  just  in 
season  for  Laurence  to  dash  up  the  hill  and 
leap  on  the  platform  of  the  last  car  as  it  slid 
by.  Something  detached  itself  from  his  sleeve, 
where  it  had  caught,  and  fell  into  his  hand  ; it 
was  the  long,  red  spray  of  bramble-berry  leaves 
with  which  he  had  fettered  Miss  Saulsbury  a 
moment  since.  Whether  a smile  lit  up  his 
tawny  face,  or  a cloud  darkened  it,  one  could 
not  see,  as  he  wound  the  wreath  about  his  wrist 
and  waved  us  a farewell  with  it. 

Jack  was  at  the  landing,  in  a boat  laden  with 
commissions  — chiefly  Miss  Saulsbury ’s — con- 
cerning Willy  s outfit. 

Willy’s  mistress  was  not  a wealthy  person, 
but  an  unfailing  annuity  placed  her  at  perfect 
ease,  and,  now  that  her  little  handmaid  chose 
to  leave  her,  enabled  her  to  give  gear  and  goods 
without  stint.  All  this  ado  had  risen  since  the 
day  when  Jack  made  such  a haul  of  mackerel 
with  Laurence ; then,  wind  and  tide  being  fair, 
he  had  set  his  companion  ashore,  and  had  taken 
the  boat’s  load  up  to  the  Port  above,  coming 
back  next  tide  with  a fifty-dollar  bill  of  his  own 
in  pocket.  On  the  whole  Jack  never  lost  by  it 
in  the  seasons  when  I had  my  friends  about  me. 
PerhapB  it  was  seeing  this,  and  knowing  that 
clams  and  cunners  and  cod  lay  at  the  front 
door,  lobsters'  round  the  corner,  and  almost  ev- 
ery thing  else  in  the  garden-patch,  made  Jack 
think  his  berth  was  wide  enough  for  two.  He 
said  as  much  to  Willy. 

Willy  was  a busy  little  body,  blithe  and  brisk. 
Her  chief  beauty  was  a skin  like  cream ; but  a 
happy  face,  with  great  gray  eyes  and  rippling 
auburn  hair,  the  tint  that  few  but  poets  love, 
made  her  a pleasant  sight  in  every  one’s  opin- 
ion but  her  own.  She  had  looked  at  Jack  in 
admiring  awe,  very  much  afraid  of  him  at  first, 
then  warming  into  familiarity,  and  finally  nest- 
ling under  his  wing  without  knowing  that  she 
did  so. 


“ Me  ?”  said  Willy,  when  be  told  her  his  in- 
tentions. “What — me,  with  my  red  poll?” 
And  she  hid  it  in  his  elbow. 

“ Yes,  you,  my  darling,  with  your  little  sun- 
beam of  a face  to  warm  my  winters  here,”  an- 
swered Jack.  And  thereon  it  was  settled. 

Every  body  in  the  house  had  bestirred  them- 
selves when  Willjf  blushed  and  confessed  to  Lau- 
rence— who  questioned  pitilessly,  smiling  down 
with  an  amused  face  from  his  altitudes — what 
Jack  had  already  told  him.  These  parcels  in 
J ack’s  boat  now  were  the  last  of  all.  F ew  brides 
of  her  rank  had  ever  come  to  their  own  so  well 
provided.  The  novel  proprietary  sense  gave 
the  little  minx  a certain  subdued  importance 
which  was  not  the  least  pleasant  thing  about 
her.  A room  had  been  set  apart  for  Willy’s 
own,  furnished  with  a rosy  chintz  of  wandering 
wild-convolvulus  pattern ; a little  noiseless  clock 
on  the  mantle  told  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
time  of  the  moon ; and  pretty  prints  were  hung 
about  the  wall ; for,  having  always  served  with 
somewhat  well-bred  people,  Willy  was  in  a way 
well-bred  herself,  and  would  miss  certain  small 
refinements  of  surrounding.  The  carpenters, 
too,  had  been  there  putting  up  a shed ; and  last 
of  all,  in  the  neap-tides,  when  the  water  was  so 
low  and  the  land  so  dry  as  to  make  it  easy,  Mr. 
Laurence  made  his  appearance  in  seven-league 
boots,  amidst  much  uproar  and  confusion,  driv- 
ing a cow  and  her  calf  before  him  from  the 
main  land,  which  property  he  bestowed  upon 
Willy  in  due  ceremony,  making  her  half  crazy 
with  delight.  It  brought  back  the  time  when 
the  child  had  a home  of  her  own  far  up  in  the 
country,  as  she  put  her  arms  over  the  cow, 
which  turned  great  gentle  eyes  upon  her  and 
ate  the  grass  out  of  her  hand.  Shy  as  a bird, 
always  ready  to  take  flight,  Willy  wore  in  those 
days  a little  hectic  of  expectation,  pleasure,  and 
alarm,  that  it  needed  only  a word  to  spread  into 
burning  blushes.  Laurence  never  spared  the 
word.  In  our  necessarily  democratic  manner 
of  life  there  the  demarcations  between  superior 
and  servant  were  in  a measure  lost  sight  of, 
and  Laurence  had,  by  means  of  this,  many  a 
chance  for  his  jest.  As  for  Jack,  when  sur- 
prised in  Willy’s  company,  he  grinned  and 
touched  his  hat  till  he  wore  a place  in  the 
brim ; but  he  never  let  go  the  little  hand  in  his 
for  all  our  looks  and  laughs. 

So  to-day  we  raced  our  craft  down,  he  and 
I,  Jack  coming  in  an  oar’s  length  ahead,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Saulsbury’s  wild  attempts  at  trim- 
ming the  boat,  which  after  all,  perhaps,  were 
the  retarding  causes,  since  I was  wont  to  boast 
as  stout  a stroke  as  Jack’s,  though  not,  as  he 
was,  to  the  manner  born.  To-morrow  was 
Jack’s  wedding-day,  and  the  following  noon  wc 
were  all  to  leave  this  watery  Eden  to  its  Adam 
and  Eve. 

Miss  Saulsbury  was  learning  how  to  do  with- 
out a maid  next  morning,  and  trying  to  pock 
her  trunks  herself,  though  Willy’s  tearful  ob- 
jections could  well  be  heard  without.  Marian 
1 and  Maud  were  cutting  wedding-cake  and  mak- 
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ing  a fearful  mess  of  it.  My  mother  sat  placid 
and  smiling,  her  gray  h&ir  shining  softly  in  the 
light,  os  she  set  some  last  stitch  for  the  little 
maid — I think  all  the  ladies  felt  about  Willy  as 
they  used  to  do  when  they  dressed  their  dolls — 
the  rest  were  off  on  their  pleasure;  so  that  I 
went  up  to  the  station  for  Laurence  alone. 

He  was  there  waiting  for  me,  sitting  astride 
a fence,  into  which  he  had  been  cutting  carica- 
tures of  all  our  profiles.  He  clasped  his  knife 
and  ran  gayly  down,  and  we  pushed  off  again, 
he  talking  rapidly,  full  of  some  new  speculation 
which  was  running  like  wild-fire  through  the 
city.  There  was  a head- wind,  so  wc  rowed ; 
but  the  tide  ran  down  with  us.  We  were  near- 
ly off  the  place  where  the  withered  tree  was  set 
to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  river,  when  he  drew 
in  his  oar. 

“Anchor  here,  Guinness,”  said  he. 

“Here?  What  for?” 

“I  am  going  to  have  her  heart,”  he  said, 
standing  up  and  casting  off  his  clothes. 

I rested  on  my  oar  with  a blessing  for  tardy 
wits.  Nothing  stirred  in  all  the  wide  jind  love- 
ly loneliness  while  he  stood  there  stripping  m 
the  sun.  Directly  afterward  he  had  dived.  He 
came  up  as  quickly,  snorting  and  spouting  like 
a sea-monster,  and  climbing  into  the  boat  ex- 
amined what  fardel  he  had  found ; it  was  only 
a double  handful  of  shells  and  a bit  of  coral 
from  tropical  seas,  washed  up  here  and  in  over 
the  marshes  by  the  last  southerly  storm  perhaps. 

“I  shall  be  gone  longer  this  time,”  said  he, 
as  he  went  down  again. 

He  remained  under  water  nearly  a minute. 
I could  see  him  below,  the  ripples  settling  round 
him,  and  the  refracting  sunbeams  playing  all 
manner  of  fantastic  pranks  with  his  outline,  so 
that  a dozen  mermen  seemed  to  be  following 
their  slippery  sport  about  him.  At  length  he 
rose  and  caught  at  the  side  of  the  boat. 

4 4 Steady,  Guinness ! Make  a lee-board  there 
with  your  oar.  All  right  1 Laurence  luck,  you 
know.” 

He  shook  the  drops  off  him  like  a water-dog, 
and  held  his  open  hand  to  me ; the  wet  ring  was 
blazing  like  a little  bale-fire  on  his  palm. 

44  Treasure-trove,”  said  he  then,  working  into 
his  garments  once  more.  44  Now  blow,  wind,  a 
prospering  gale ! Confound  these  oars  I We 
sha’n’t  get  down  till  dark.” 

However,  we  were  there  before  the  noon,  and 
Laurence  had  enough  to  do  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  gathering  his  own  traps  and  scattering  those 
of  every  one  else  with  the  effort;  in  jesting 
Willy  whenever  he  came  across  her — and  that, 
in  our  informal  customs,  as  I have  said,  was 
often  enough ; and  in  making  his  peace  with 
my  mother  therefor,  sitting  with  sunny  humil- 
ity at  the  dear  old  lady’s  feet,  and  knotting  in- 
extricable snarls  in  her  yam — a universal  nui- 
sance that  afternoon  whom  none  of  us  could 
have  done  without. 

It  was  early  dusk  in  those  September  days — 
twilight  that  constantly  misled  us  into  thinking 
it  later  than  it  was — so  that  we  were  waiting  in 


the  parlor  two  hours  before  the  clergyman  ar- 
rived. Brocklcbank  was  to  bring  him  down 
the  Ips,  and  the  wind  having  died  away  he 
would  be  obliged  to  row,  and  that  made  him 
later  still,  so  that.  Jack  and  Willy  not  having 
come  in,  and  mirth  lagging  with  every  one  loth 
to  part  on  the  morrow,  they  fell  to  playing 
games  of  forfeits — cards  being  deemed  profane 
on  the  occasion,  and  as  bringing  odium  on  the 
company,  besides,  in  the  approaching  eyes  of 
his  reverence.  Laurence  sat  talking  between 
Maud  and  Marian;  among  the  others,  with 
Maud’s  sharp  satire  and  Marian’s  droll  wit,  he 
seldom  said  much  to  Miss  Saulsbury.  To-night 
he  had  not  even  looked  at  her.  She  was  by 
herself,  in  a great  arm-chair,  sitting  with  folded 
hands  and  downcast  eyes.  As  for  me,  I was 
unquiet  that  evening,  and  staid  nowhere  long. 

It  grew  so  tedious  at  last  that  I ordered  cof- 
fee. 

I had  just  carried  Miss  Saulsbury  a cup. 
Laurence  rose  and  went  to  cross  the  room  for 
another. 

“A  forfeit!  a forfeit!”  cried  pretty  Mrs. 
Byrd.  “The  first  to  cross  the  thread,  Mr. 
Laurence!” 

“I  see  no  thread.” 

“That  makes  no  odds.  Some  threads  are 
none  the  less  potent  for  being  invisible.” 

“•True.  What  shall  it  be  ?” 

44  A song !”  she  answered,  clapping  her  white 
hands,  as  people  of  white  hands  are  apt  to  do. 
“A  song!”  the  others  echoed,  delighted  with 
the  impossibility ; for  all  our  mock  operas  had 
fallen  through  for  want  of  the  heavy  bass  which 
Laurence  should  have  sung,  and  which  he  had 
vowed  he  could  not,  unless  they  wanted  a cho- 
rus from  Aristophanes. 

He  stood  now,  leaning  one  knee  on  the  seat 
of  a chair,  his  arms  folded  across  the  high  back, 
while  they  all  enjoyed  his  expected  confusion. 
His  glance  went  slowly  round  the  room ; it 
rested  on  Miss  Saulsbury.  Then  he  sang — 
that  song  that  crusts  itself  with  sweetness  as 
the  centuries  fleet  by  it — 

“Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a drink  divine; 

But  might  I of  Jove’s  nectar  snp 
I would  not  change  for  thine. 

44 1 sent  thee  lute  a rosy  wTeatb, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  n hope  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  eent’st  it  back  to  me; 

Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee !" 

So  deep,  so  passionate,  so  powerful,  the  voice 
lifted  her  eyes  whether  she  would  or  no,  and 
constrained  the  shivering  gaze,  for  the  very  mu- 
sic made  one  throb  in  answer.  She  was  com- 
mitted, so  to  say,  in  listening  to  such  a song. 
It  was  a pronunciamento,  a public  avowal  that 
she  could  not  discredit,  a solemn  act  of  seizin. 
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He  moved  away  presently  to  get  his  coffee. 
She  rose,  then,  in  the  course  of  a few  moments, 
and  slipped  from  the  room. 

I saw  her  shortly  after  out  on  the  grass,  with 
a lamp  in  her  hand,  searching  for  something 
in  the  dark,  warm,  windless  night.  Jack  and 
Willy  were  with  her.  Presently  Laurence  join- 
ed them. 

“You  hare  lost  something ?”  he  said. 

She  did  not  reply. 

“ The  ring,”  answered  Jack. 

“ Ah ! how  was  that  ?” 

“We  came  down  here  to  see  if  Brocklebank 
was  handy,  Sir ; and  I took  it  out  to  show  Wil- 
ly.” 

“ Hadn't  Willy  seen  it?” 

“What  if  I had,  Sir?”  said  Willy,  smartly. 

“ And  so  you  lost  it  ? Never  mind,  Jack ; 
any  other  will  do  as  well.” 

“Not  if  we  can  find  this,  Sir.” 

“It  is  such  an  ill  token,”  murmured  Miss 
Saulsbury,  forgetting  herself  a second,  and  still 
passing  her  lamp  over  the  dewless  grass.  Lau- 
rence stooped  with  them.  He  rose,  though,  in 
a moment,  and  let  them  search  on. 

“ What  will  you  give  me  for  it,  Willy  ?”  said 
he  then,  opening  his  hand.  “Laurence  luck,” 
to  Miss  Saulsbury.  And  to  Willy : “ Let  me 
see  you  try  it  on.” 

But  Willy  put  both  her  hands  behind  her. 
“You  will  see  it  tried  on  at  the  fit  time,  Sir,” 
answered  she. 

“ Dear  me  1 ” said  Laurence.  “ There,  take 
it.  Trudge!” 

The  two  retreated.  Miss  Saulsbury  was  fol- 
lowing with  her  lamp,  when  Laurence  detained 
her.  “Rings  being  the  subject,”  said  he,  “I 
have  a word  to  say.”  He  disengaged  some- 
thing from  his  watch-guard.  “ There  are  laws 
respecting  salvage,”  he  went  on.  “Perhaps  I 
could  claim  this  little  red  heart  under  them. 
But  if  I ask  for  bread,  will  you  give  me  a 
stone  ?” 

She  moved  with  a trifle  of  impetuous  surprise. 

“You  value  it,  then?” 

“I  have  told  you,”  she  answered,  half  melt- 
ing from  displeasure.  *“  It  is  a superstition  I 
have.  I feel  as  though  my  fate  depended  on 
it.” 

“ Mine  too,”  murmured  Laurence. 

She  held  her  hand  for  it.  But  he  kept  it 
back  yet. 

“That  was  a wedding-ring  I held  just  now,” 
lie  said.  “But  where  the  doges  threw  their 
wedding-rings  this  shall  return,  unless — You 
desire  it  still  so  much  ? Heart  for  heart ! On 
one  condition,  then:  that  I place  it  on  your 
finger  for  myself.”  There  was  meaning  not  to 
be  mistaken  in  his  eye. 

She  gazed  on  his  face  a minute,  and  the  lamp 
trembled  in  her  hand.  He  took  it  from  her. 
She  turned,  then,  searching  about  her,  half,  I 
fancied,  as  if  she  looked  for  help.  None  came. 
If  she  cared  for  him  how  could  I say  ? It  was 
hers  to  act.  Yet  no  one  could  refuse  to  feel 
his  power. 


He  stood  there  waiting.  Her  hand  lifted 
slowly,  and  hesitated.  Ho  caught  it  as  it  fell, 
and  thrust  the  ring  upon  the  finger,  bending 
over  it  in  a sudden  way — a swift  and  almost 
savage  gesture.  Then — But  what  more  he 
said  or  did  or  looked  I do  not  know ; for  the 
lamp  was  out,  and  they  two  stood  there  alone 
together,  in  the  windless,  dewless  dark. 

I did  not  go  down  to  the  marshes  and  the 
river-mouth  next  year. 

1 had  seen  Mrs.  Laurence  but  once  since  then. 
She  was  going  out  to  dinner,  and  she  swept  by 
me,  as  I waited  in  the  hall  of  her  husband's 
house,  pausing  only  for  brief  recognition,  state- 
ly and  splendid,  but  no  longer  sweet.  I said 
to  myself,  let  the  sacrifice  be  what  it  will,  there 
is  no  woman  but  resents  delay.  Yet  I was  glad 
to  have  met  her.  I went  in  to  Laurence  then 
with  a lighter  heart. 

This  year  I was  thirsty  for  my  rivers  and 
seas,  and  here  I was  among  them. 

I came  just  at  twilight ; the  wild  rose  blew 
out  its  first  6oft  gales  to  meet  me ; and,  going 
noiselessly  from  the  shore,  I looked  through  the 
window  that  was  open  on  the  river.  Willy  sat 
there,  holding  something  tenderly  in  her  arms, 
and  gazing  back  at  Jack  with  an  assured  smile 
that  seemed  to  have  welled  up  from  her  heart 
and  settled  over  all  her  face.  Then  Jack  kneel- 
ed, and  with  one  arm  upon  the  chair,  laid  his 
rough  face  beside  the  little  head  on  Willy's 
breast;  and  in  a rush  of  happy  tears,  Willy 
bent  her  own  bright  head  and  made  them 
three. 

I tip-toed  back  to  the  boat — that  was  not  the 
place  for  me — threw  out  my  anchor  with  a splash, 
knocked  my  oars  about,  and  halloed  for  Jack. 
And  when  he  came,  Willy  and  her  bundle  came 
behind,  and  give  me  such  a welcome  as  oue 
gets  nowhere  but  at  home. 

I could  hear  her  singing  now  as  I leaned 
against  the  doorway  and  remembered  all  these 
things — tired  out  with  watching  for  Jack,  and 
comforting  herself  as  she  rocked  the  child ; and 
though  it  was  not  the  sweet  “Balow,  my  babe,” 
of  Bothwell’s  Bride,  there  was  something  pleas- 
ant to  me  about  the  little  voice  crooning  as  a 
wind  does  in  the  vines. 

“ Sleep  on  thy  cheek  hath  laid 
His  dewy  blash; 

Then  (tilling  leaf  be  stayed, 

Dear  flower,  forget  to  fade, 

Hush,  baby,  hush ! 

“And  be  thy  slumbers  sweet 
As  they  are  deep: 

Let  hone  but  heavenly  feet 
About  thy  cradle  meet: 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  l" 

All  at  once  Laurence  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  though  I had  not  heard  his  step. 
“Stop  that  song!”  said  he,  hoarsely.  “ She 
used  to  sing  it  here.” 

But  Willy  stopped  it  for  herself,  hearing  his 
movement,  and  hearkening  beyond  it.  That 
she  might  not  hearken  for  nothing  the  clock 
struck  the  quarter  to  one. 
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“You  must  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  Lau- 
rence,” said  I. 

“Sleep!”  said  he.  “Raked  up  in  red-hot 
coals!” 

There  was  a singular  expectancy  about  him, 
an  alert,  listening  air,  as  he  stood  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  nostrils  ex- 
panded. He  seemed  to  be  awaiting  something, 
I remember  thinking  at  the  time. 

Willy  looked  out  from  her  door.  “Is  there 
any  thing  the  matter,  Sir?”  she  asked. 

“Nothing  at  all,  Willy.” 

“You’re  not  sitting  up  for  Jack,  Mr.  Guin- 
ness,” sincerely  hoping  that  I was.  “ I suppose, 
Sir,  he’ll  come  just  as  soon  without.”  She  fal- 
tered a moment,  seeming  to  feel  that  some  one 
else  there  was  in  trouble  too.  “ Mr.  Laurence, 
Sir,"  she  said  then,  as  if  she  would  do  the  best 
that  in  her  lay,  “you  haven’t  seen  my  baby 
yet.” 

He  went  in  mechanically  as  she  opened  the 
door  to  him.  The  baby  lay  flushed  and  rosy 
in  the  wicker  cradle,  with  his  little  fists  upon 
the  pillow,  and  the  rings  of  his  Bhining  hair  all 
wet  with  his  warm  sleep — a chubby  cherub 
enough,  smiling  in  pretty  dreams.  Willy  lifted 
one  of  the  tiny  curls  away  from  his  temple ; and 
then,  clasping  her  hands  as  if  to  keep  from 
touching  him,  gazed  smilingly  down  at  her  per- 
fect work.  Laurence  stood  opposite,  gazing 
down  as  well.  One  could  hardly  say  what  bit- 
ter thought  so  heaved  his  breast.  But  sudden- 
ly, with  a qpick,  angiy  word,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  came  out  again  to  the  door. 

So  we  lingered  a last  moment  there,  and  ab- 
sently watched  the  moonlight  breaking  down 
through  the  great  bank  of  white  fog  that  once 
in  a while  a casual  puff  of  wind  parted  and  roll- 
ed raggedly  away.  Not  surprisingly  or  start- 
lingly then,  but  as  if  we  had  looked  for  it  rath- 
er, a sound,  a dull,  distant  thud,  fell  upon  the 
silence.  For  a moment  it  affected  us  no  more 
than  if  we  had  not  heard  it ; then  it  was  re- 
peated, but  this  time  breaking  and  echoing  ev- 
ery where  about  us,  as  if  conducted  from  par- 
ticle to  particle  of  all  the  midnight  fog. 

“ A ship  in  distress ! ” I said.  “ Aground  on 
the  bar,  probably,  in  coming  down  the  Ips. 
They  all  carry  a swivel.” 

But  Laurence  sprung  forward,  flinging  me 
back,  leaning  out  into  the  night  and  listening. 
“There  it  is!”  he  cried.  “I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  it.  Come,  Guinness,  come!” 

“ To  bed  ?”  I said,  with  a yawn.  “ Willing- 
ly. The  drowsy  god — ” 

“To  the  boat!”  he  answered.  “To  the 
boat ! To  the  bar ! To  that  vessel  there !” 

4 4 Nonsense,  Laurence,  nonsense ! Willy  has 
just  aired  your  sheets.” 

“ Sheets  ? If  I sleep  at  all  to-night  it  will 
be  in  wet  ones.  Make  haste,  I Bay,  make 
haste!” 

“ Make  haste  on  such  a hazardous  expedi- 
tion?” 

“Do  as  you  like.  For  my  part  I am  too 
restless  to-night  for  any  thing  but  danger,”  he 


said,  striding  off  for  his  hat  and  returning  with 
it  in  a breath. 

“ What  earthly  good  can  you  do  down  there  ?” 

I asked,  beginning  to  comprehend  his  urgency. 

44  Unearthly,  then.  I must  go.  If  you  will 
not  join  me,  then  alone.  Let  her  get  off  the 
bar  and  away,”  he  said,  sullenly,  “I  shall  be 
away  with  her.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  she  is  outward- 
bound  ?”  I persisted.  “ It  may  be  a broken  old 
sand-drogher.” 

44 1 know  nothing  at  all  about  her,”  he  re- 
plied, with  a vehement  and  impatient  motion. 

44  Only  there  is  the  place  for  me ! It  is  what  I 
came  for.  That  gun  calls  me ! For  Heaven’s 
love,  Guinness — ” 

“But  we  can  not  find  a rod  of  the  way.” 

44  A lantern  and  a compass ! I know  every 
ripple  between  us.  So  do  you.  Good  God ! I 
can  see  her  now  on  the  sand-bar,  bowsprit  in 
air,  and  the  long  black  masts  raking  this  moon- 
lighted fog.” 

“Oh,  Sir,”  said  Willy,  joining  us,  “are  you 
going  after  him?”  full  of  her  insane  idea  that 
every  thing  pertained  to  Jack.  “It  is  very 
kind  of  you,  but  I don’t  know — ” 

“ You’re  not  afraid  to  be  left  alone,  Willy  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  indeed,  Sir.  Jack’s  been  away 
many  a night  when  I hadn’t  even  baby.” 

44  Then,  Laurence,  if  you’re  determined — ” 

44  I’ve  no  choice,  Guinness.” 

“God  bless  you,  Mr.  Laurence!”  cried 
Willy  to  him  then,  dry-eyed  and  eager.  44  And 
do  as  much  for  you  some  day  if  you  bring  him 
home  to  me!” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  her  words 
had  just  penetrated  across  the  thickness  of  a 
dream.  “As  much  for  me,  as  much  for  me !” 
he  murmured,  relishing  it  like  a ghastly  joke. 

He  waved  his  arm  toward  her,  with  his  old  gal- 
lant way,  ever  ready  for  maid  as  for  mistress, 
and  hurried  forward  to  the  boat  almost  light- 
somely. 

“Oh  me,  me!”  I heard  Willy  sighing,  44 1 
always  knew  something,  something  would  come 
of  it  ever  since  the  night  we  lost  our  wedding- 
ring  ! I suppose  you  wbn’t  be  long  away,  Sir  ?” 
she  asked  me,  as  I passed  her  with  my  hands 
full. 

44  We  shall  all  meet  when  the  day  breaks, 

Willy,”  he  answered,  looking*  back  at  her  an 
instant  where,  dimly  seen,  she  held  a candle  on 
the  threshold,  and  guarded  its  flame,  that  was 
already  hazy  through  the  mist,  behind  her  red- 
dening fingers.  Then  we  were  off.  “As  much 
for  me,”  Laurence  again  repeated  to  himself. 

“Life  is  not  long  enough  for  all  our  wishes— 
there  are  prayers  that  can  be  answered  only  be- 
yond the  grave.  Beyond  the  grave,”  he  said ; 

“ for  though  lost,  lost,  lost  here,  she  can  not 
evade  me  there !” 

Then  he  took  the  oars,  while  I steered  as 
best  I could — cut  adrift,  it  seemed,  from  the 
whole  round  world,  and  afloat  in  the  wild  white 
fog.  It  was  deathly  cold,  and  a wind  that  now 
and  then  streamed  through  the  vapor  pierced 
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us  to  the  marrow ; we  could  see  nothing  but  the 
billows  of  cloud  about  us,  now  turning  up  a fur- 
row of  gold  to  some  probing  moon-beam,  now 
wallowing  in  turbid  masses  thick  and  impene- 
trable. Still  he  rowed  steadily  on,  only  paus- 
ing to  surmise  our  whereabouts ; judging  that 
we  had  passed  Swallowbanks,  hearing  the  roller 
grate  on  the  pebbles  at  the  foot  of  the  Hun- 
dreds, listening  for  the  long  swell  of  the  6urf 
upon  Bar  Island.  The  wind  had  grown  stron- 
ger by  that,  and,  peeling  off  the  mist,  opened 
many  a lane  where  one  could  see  the  deaf  green 
water  tossing  under  us,  and  the  moonlight  glan- 
cing in  the  drip  of  the  oars.  With  the  tide  mak- 
ing out  against  the  wind  there  was  a heavy  chop 
here  at  the  mouth ; not  seldom  the  oars  leaped 
from  the  tholes,  and  we  shipped  a cross-sea  that 
drenched  us  to  the  skin.  When  for  a moment 
the  fog  aissipated  and  the  cold  light  fell  clearly 
through  there  were  stretches  of  rough  water 
far  and  wide,  wild  waves  answering  the  breeze 
and  springing  into  spray,  the  sandy  Bluff  was 
lifting  behind  us,  and  far  ahead  lights  dipped 
and  rose,  and  sounds  of  calling  and  confusion 
reached  us  brokenly  upon  the  wind.  Then  the 
mist  gathered  once  more,  the  fearful  fog-bank 
floated  in,  the  lights  grew  large  and  dim,  and 
were  drowned  in  the  dense  reek  between ; and 
making  in  their  direction  Laurence  bent  over 
his  oars  till  they  smoked  themselves,  and  we 
danced  across  the  water,  from  crest  to  crest, 
like  a foam-bell.  There  was  no  sound  but  the 
dash  and  tumult — such  music  at  other  times ; 
and  we  neither  of  us  spoke.  Somehow  all  this 
whiteness  and  dimness  and  chill  through  which 
we  plowed  filled  me  with  a sense  of  supernat- 
ural things  ; as  the  gelid  dampness  puffed  fresh- 
ly in  my  face  it  seemed  like  a breath  from  the 
tomb,  and  dismayed  me  with  foreboding — a 
vague  and  awful  intimation ; my  teeth  chattered 
in  spite  of  me,  and  my  hands  were  numb  upon 
the  tiller.  Then  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and 
the  boom  of  the  surf  were  close  upon  us ; we 
could  hear  the  shelves  of  sand  tear  off  and  slide 
from  the  shore ; through  the  parting  fog  a broad 
revolving  ray  of  the  Ips  Light  showed  us  sheets 
of  rock  and  foam  under  the  bow,  the  waves 
pitched  us  up  and  down  like  a part  of  their 
yeast  and  spume;  a chance  one  came  rising 
and  rushing  over,  seized  us  in  its  teeth  like  a 
straw,  and,  shaking  U9  in  the  air  an  instant, 
swept  on  across  a low  ledge  and  left  us,  with  a 
shock  and  shiver,  in  still  water.  Behind  us 
rose  a great  shadow  magnified  in  mist,  lines  of 
tracery  and  cordage  sketched  themselves  with 
spectral  indecision  overhead;  the  dim  lamps 
rocked  slightly  up  and  down  beside  us,  the 
voices  and  the  calls  resounded  all  about  us,  and 
we  were  floating  over  the  same  sand-bar  that 
had  wrecked  the  schooner. 

She  lay  some  rods  from  the  main  land,  at  the 
opening  of  a little  cove,  and  on  the  sheer  edge 
of  the  channel,  water  all  about  her— one  end 
lifted  high  on  the  shoal,  but  wedged  and  imbed- 
ded in  sand,  her  stem  settling  lower  and  lower 
down  in  the  deep  stream,  already  covered  above 


the  hatches;  as  the  tide  left  her,  her  masts 
making  less  and  less  angle  with  the  horizon,  she 
must  heel  and  capsize.  Those  two  red  eyes  of 
the  dim  lamps  seemed  shining  out  of  the  un- 
guessed face  of  some  spectral  monster  waiting 
on  her  ruin. 

I knew  her  at  a glance,  even  though  the  thick 
air  in  which  she  loomed  majestically — a veteran 
of  these  waters,  a fruiter  between  the  Ips  and 
Sicily — the  Belladonna , that  had  battled  many 
a stout  sea-fight  with  whistling  storms,  was  rear- 
ing her  old  figure-head  for  the  last  time,  and 
preparing  to  lay  her  bones  along  the  shore  of 
that  quiet  cove.  If  any  one — I thought  just 
then — if  any  one  had  wished  to  leave  this  hem- 
isphere, and,  sure  of  some  unfailing  stipend, 
wear  away  the  balance  of  remaining  days  in 
foreign  parts,  this  would  have  been  a chance 
to  take — but  baffled  as  fate  loves  to  baffle  us. 

“Well,  Laurence,”  I said,  “here  we  are! 

Now  to  work!’1 

“ Take  the  oars,  Guinness,”  he  answered  me, 
approaching  to  put  himself  in  my  place,  “and 
keep  her  off  while  I see  what  there  is  before  me.  ” 

There  was  deep,  deep  water  before  him. 

As  he  swung  the  lantern  slowly  round  I de- 
tected fragments  floating  about  us — hardly  such 
ballast  as  might  have  been  thrown  out  to  lighten 
| the  schooner  off ; one  oar  that  floated  by — a 
large  white  oar,  with  its  zinc-bound  blade — 
struck  me  familiarly.  If  the  Belladonna  had 
first  crashed  into  Jack’s  whale-boat  in  the  fog — 

“Jack!”  I called. 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir!”  came  back  to  me  out  of  the 
dimness,  ringing  startlingly,  as  if  one  had  in- 
voked a phantom  and  it  had  appeared. 

“ Where  are  you  ?”  I called  again. 

“In  the  yawl,  Sirl  Been  run  down,  and 
picked  up.  Don’t  get  foul  of  the  hawse,  Sir! 
They're  taking  off  the  passengers  1”  His  voice 
sounded  from  somewhere  leagues  away,  though 
there  was  but  half  a cable’s-length  of  the  fog 
between  us. 

The  captain  of  the  Belladonna,  having  fired 
his  guns  and  hung  out  his  lamps  when  he  found 
himself  aground,  imagining  then  that  the  return- 
ing tide  would  ease  him  off,  had  in  nowise 
dreamed  of  such  a mishap  as  jy*  at  last  found 
befalling  him.  When  the  danger  broke  upon 
him  he  had  made  all  haste  to  dispatch  those  on 
board  into  safety.  With  the  current  constant- 
ly drawing  the  boats  down  and  away,  a cable 
had  been  tackled,  passing  over  to  a second  boat 
that  was  anchored  firmly  further  on ; and  warned 
by  the  swiftly  falling  tide,  those  more  timorous 
ones  who  had  waited  for  others  to  try  the  wav, 
or  those  who  had  magnanimously  stood  aside, 
now  clambered  on  the  great  rope  across  some 
half  dozen  yards  or  less  of  dark  water,  till  they 
could  drop  into  the  boat  that  lay  beneath  and 
ready  to  receive  them,  for  the  wreck,  acting 
like  a breakwater,  made  every  thing  still  in  its 
shadow.  Though  I by  no  means  regretted 
coming,  for  every  such  scene  is  good  experi- 
ence, I did  not  see  that  we  could  be  of  use. 
There  was  scarcely  any  danger  in  the  brief  pas- 
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sage  from  the  vessel,  and  even  that  might  have 
been  obviated  had  not  a tardy  comprehension 
of  the  situation  rendered  safer  methods  too  slow 
to  try. 

“Back  water,  Guinness!”  said  Laurence, 
standing  in  the  stern.  I obeyed  him  with  a 
couple  of  strokes  that  sent  us  where  we  could 
discern  the  dark  line  of  the  cable  shaking  im- 
mediately before  us,  and  hear  the  wind  whistling 
in  the  rigging  a shrill  ^Bolian  note. 

Some  one  had  just  passed  over  the  rope  and 
been  caught  by  the  arms  of  the  sailors  stationed 
in  the  receiving-boat. 

The  cable  dipped  again  and  trembled,  and 
another  figure  came  toiling  hand  over  hand, 
dropping  along  its  little  length  till  the  place  of 
rescue  should  be  reached. 

Laurence  lifted  the  lantern  and  held  it  over 
Iris  head.  It  must  have  made  him  a giant  in 
the  enringing  mist.  Its  light  fell  upon  his  face, 
I fancy,  before  it  struck  outward  in  a broad 
flash.  For,  suddenly,  the  hand  that  had  been 
creeping  along  the  rope  paused — paused  with  a 
white  clutch,  while  the  lantern’s  ray  paused  too, 
and,  building  its  long  beam  upon  the  fog,  threw 
first  a fiery  arrow  that  made  something  flame 
redly  on  the  hand  and  sparkle  like  a little  bale- 
fire there.  I saw  the  face  then,  full  in  the 
flash,  gazing  wildly  out  of  the  blackness  of  the 
ship — saw  the  splendid  face  with  its  flawless 
features,  with  the  winy  lustre  of  its  shadowy 
eyes,  with  the  darkness  of  the  dropping  tresses 
round  it,  dropping  and  blowing  back  on  the 
wet  wind.  But  the  color  had  burned  out  upon 
the  cheek  and  left  only  its  gray  ashes  there, 
while  for  the  ancient  sweetness  of  the  smile  a 
blank,  cold  horror  froze  the  lips  to  Btone.  It 
was  but  a glance  I had,  a glance  that  sears  and 
scars  the  brain.  Then,  whether  the  sight  of 
inevitable  destiny  and  doom  were  branding  her, 
as  she  hung  there  in  that  swift  instant,  or  wheth- 
er the  awful  unknown  of  death  were  better  than 
meeting  the  wrath  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
wronged,  or  whether  in  a sudden  terror  strength 
and  volition  alike  were  paralyzed  and  failed, 
still  gazing  at  him  with  the  fixed  amazement  of 
those  frightened  eyes,  then  the  fingers  silently 
opened,  the  roj^  shivered  and  thrilled  with  the 
rebound,  the  dark,  deep  waters  parted  under 
her  and  closed  above  her. 

A cry  rent  the  air,  and  followed  her.  4 4 Stand 
off,  Guinness,  stand  off!  She  is  mine!”  He 
called  her  by  her  name.  “Come  back,”  he 
cried.  “You  shall  not  escape  me!  For  I 
love  you — ” 

With  the  words  he  had  plunged,  and  was 
pursuing  her  down  the  rushing  depth.  The 
moonlight  sifted  through  again  for  a single  mo- 
ment ; the  light  of  all  the  lamps,  flung  toward 
the  spot,  went  searching  after  them.  I saw  him 
rising  in  the  watery  gleam.  I thought  he  held 
her  in  his  arms.  Then  I saw  him  no  more. 

It  was  a mad  hour  we  spent  there  as  the  tide 
went  out.  One  mad  hour  and  another.  No- 
thing answered  to  our  calls,  nothing  to  our 
quest.  Perhaps,  passing  under  the  wreck,  he 
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had  struck  the  keel  and  sunk;  perhaps  the 
strong  current  had  swept  him  down  with  all  its 
tumbling  silt  to  the  stormy  bar ; but  Laurence, 
and  the  burden  in  his  arms,  substance  or  shad- 
ow, never  rose  to  light. 

With  the  change  of  the  tide  the  wind  changed 
too — a soft,  warm  south  wind  blew  and  stripped 
the  vapor  from  the  sea  and  from  the  sky,  pil- 
ing it  in  pearly  battlements  along  the  east  as 
morning  broke.  How  soft,  how  silently  the 
dawn  came  up,  with  only  the  washing  of  the 
ground-swell  on  the  coast ! the  crystal  star  dis- 
solved like  dew  above,  a rosy  glow  sheathed  the 
pale  moon,  and  melted  in  the  dazzle  of  the 
blue — with  all  so  still  in  heaven.  When  the 
day  breaks,  he  said.  Alas ! only  when  it  breaks 
on  the  everlasting  shores,  only  with  the  dawn 
of  the  eternal  day,  should  we  all  meet  again ! 

Jack  rowed  me  up  the  river  at  la ft.  Wet 
with  the  night  the  green  meadows  sparkled  un- 
der the  sun,  the  creeks  wound  up  their  way  in 
silver,  the  fishermen  were  out,  the  unseen  gun- 
ners made  their  rifles  ring  among  the  hills,  the 
river-mouth  was  fresh  and  bright  once  more, 
and  as  we  went  the  old  sweet  loveliness  crept 
over  all  things  like  a charm. 

Some  dream  I seemed  to  have  dreamed — the 
fog,  the  wreck,  that  wild,  fair  face,  its  phantas- 
magoria clung  to  me.  The  night  was  a black 
gap  — the  years  of  a generation  might  hare 
passed  with  those  four  hours.  I could  not  think 
that  Laurence  had  left  my  life;  I could  not 
image  to  myself  his  handsome,  haughty  face  in  its 
last  passion  of  death ; that  his  proud  strength, 
his  gallant  ways  had  ceased  was  less  easy  to  be- 
lieve than  that  the  sun  was  quenched.  It  was 
impossible  that  I should  see  his  smile,  should 
grasp  his  hand,  should  hear  his  firm  foot,  bis 
fearless  voice,  never  again.  What  business  had 
the  careless  day  to  shine?  We  were  together 
a little  while  ago.  I sat  there  still ; but  where 
was  he — his  life,  his  spirit,  his  power  ? What 
had  become  of  his  mere  presence  then?  I 
could  not  consent  to  that  dark  certainty  of  see- 
ing Laurence  no  more. 

We  passed  the  Knobs  at  length,  pushing  their 
reedy  heads  through  the  rapid  tide.  A seal 
sunned  himself  among  them.  We  made  the 
Bhore,  and  went  up  to  the  house. 

Willy  had  the  coffee  smoking  in  our  cups. 
She  had  seen  us  far  off  through  the  glass ; at 
first,  perhaps,  with  a pang  at  making  out  but 
two ; then  her  heart  in  her  mouth  at  sight  of 
Jack’s  old  hat. 

She  was  standing  with  Jack  when  I went  in, 
her  arms  lifted  and  clasped  round  h u neck,  her 
face  hidden  inside  his  vest ; a little  glad  sob, 
half  stifled  with  it  there,  for  he  had  told  her  no- 
thing except  that  he  was  safe.  A sunbeam  en- 
tered through  the  open  window,  and  traversing 
the  room,  fell  over  the  basket  on  which  the  baby 
lay;  he  had  tossed  his  coverlets  aside,  and, 
kicking  and  crowing  with  desire,  was  reaching 
his  little  hands  now  after  the  broad  ray  swim- 
ming full  of  glittering  motes  above  him.  Wil- 
ly ran  to  take  him,  and  held  him  up  to  Jack, 
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with  the  light  nestling  in  every  golden  curl  till 
it  made  a glory  round  his  head.  But,  crowing 
and  capering  still,  the  child  reached  again  for 
the  sunbeam.  I remembered  who  had  stood 
looking  at  him  last,  and  had  turned  away  that 
night  in  passionate  despair.  I gazed  from  him 
then  out  on  the  shining  scene  of  my  watery 
world  beyond,  at  the  sky  filled  every  where  with 
light.  Such  abundance,  yet  such  want ! The 
idle  scope  of  earthly  aims  smote  me  with  its 
hollowness.  Grasping  at  the  impossible  forev- 
er here ; those  only  who  lie  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness, I said,  can  know  the  depth  of  peace.  Per- 
haps he  has  his  sunbeam  there.  Ah,  happy 
they  that  rest ! 

Rest ! is  there  none  but  that-of  the  forgetful 
grave  ? I glanced  again  into  the  room,  at  Wil- 
ly laughing  up  so  gladly  With  the  child  in  her 
arms,  at  the  smile  stealing  over  Jack’s  still  face 
as  he  looked  into  her  happy  eyes ; and  sweeter 
far  than  any  oblivious  sleep  seemed  to  me  the 
calm  confidence  of  that  clear  gaze — the  rest  of 
love  that,  tried  and  trusting,  outlasts  the  dross 
of  earth,  and  the  sunbeams  of  the  sky  itself. 
Ah,  happy  they  that  rest ! 


A MAIDEN  LADY’S  HEART  (* 
ROMANCE. 

“ TTE  was  a nice  man,”  said  Aunt  Clara ; 

XI  44  a proper , nice  man.” 

“And  is  it  only  because  he  was  a nice  man,” 
said  I — 44  a proper,  nice  man,  that  you  have 
saved  his  miniature  so  carefully  for  ever  so 
many  years?  And,  I declare  ! — here’s  a lock 
of  his  dark  hair  on  the  back,  braided  in  with  a 
strand  of  somebody’s  white!  Whose  was  it, 
Aunt  Clara?” 

It  was  a shame  in  us  to  tease  her.  There 
was  a shake  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  and  a 
suspicion  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  dear  old 
face  was  white  with  suppressed  feeling.  Aunt 
Clara  had  a custom,  common  to  every  person 
whose  life  is  in  the  past,  and  who  lives  in  the 
present  only  in  memory ; she  would  steal  away 
from  us  all,  and  spend  hours  over  her  souvenirs 
— yellow  letters,  well-worn  rings,  old-fashioned 
brooches,  and  the  like.  We  had  come  upon 
our  dear  old  aunty  unawares  this  afternoon. 
Jerusha  said,  “Let  us  slip  in  upon  her  ‘un- 
beknownst,’ ” and  so  we  did.  Ordinarily,  when 
we  went  to  her  room  we  were  in  time  only  to 
hear  the  click  of  the  lock  of  her  bureau-drawer, 
and  to  see  her  pretending  to  smooth  her  hair. 
But  this  day  she  had  the  miniature  in  her  hand. 
The  picture  of  a child  was  upon  the  bureau, 
with  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  and  the  dear  knows 
what!  We  had  crept  up  the  stairs  like  “a 
couple  of  mischievous  kittens,”  as  Aunt  Clara 
called  us,  and  caught  the  old  lady  in  the  midst 
of  her  treasures. 

I got  possession  of  the  miniature.  Over  the 
rest  of  her  valuables  aunty  hovered  like  a hen 
over  her  brood.  I drew  awray,  and,  sitting  on 
a low  stool,  studied  the  picture,  while  Jerusha 
dropped  down  on  her  knees  and  looked  over 


my  shoulder.  Aunt  Clara  eyed  us  as  uneasily 
as  a mother-bird  robbed  of  her  young.  The 
miniature  was  not  very  wonderful,  as  a work  of 
art,  certainly.  The  artist  was,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  44  a pre-Raphaelite,”  without  know- 
ing it.  Every  fold  in  the  shirt-bosom  was  mark- 
ed as  sharply  as  the  lines  on  third-quality  com- 
mercial note-paper.  The  coat-collar,  six  inches 
deep  and  pushing  the  head  well  up,  was  per- 
fectly defined.  You  could  see  the  button-hole 
stitches.  The  black  neck-stock  was  so  high  as 
to  force  a dimple  in  the  chin.  Each  particular 
hair  of  the  head  and  whiskers  was  so  painfully 
elaborated  as  almost  to  suggest  a~suspicion  of 
the  River  Niger  or  the  Gold  Coast.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  a genuine  painting  on  actual  ivory ; 
no  photograph,  fifteen  for  a dollar.  And  you 
could  see,  by  the  light  of  the  eyes,  that  the  art- 
ist, poor  though  he  might  have  been,  had  some 
idea  of  soul  and  expression. 

“He  was  a proper,  nice  man,”  Aunt  Clara 
resumed,  reaching  out  her  hand  for  the  picture. 
“And  this  was  the  only  likeness  of  him  that 
ever  was  painted.  His  mother  wanted  it  dread- 
fully.” 

“And  why  didn’t  you  let  her  have  it,  aunty?” 

“Oh  I did.  And  when  she  died  it  came 
back  to  me  again,  with  a lock  of  her  hair.  I 
had  some  of  his  already,  and  got  them  braided 
together.  It  was  a dreadful  scare-crow  of  a 
thing  that  I made  her  give  me  before  I would 
give  up  my  picture.  And  I had  to  make-be- 
lieve that  it  was  so  pretty,  and  so  like  him !” 

“ Why,  what  was  it  that  she  had  ?” 

“ She  ran  of  a notion  she  could  cut  profiles. 
So  she  made  a great  thing,  more  than  two  feet 
square,  which  she  said  was  his  likeness.  It 
was  cut  out  of  black  cloth,  and  pinned  up  on 
the  wall  of  her  settin-room.  So  I told  her  she 
might  have  this  as  long  as  she  lived,  if  she’d 
only  give  me  that ; and  I flattered  her  up, 
and  pretended  the  black  thing  was  his  very 
image.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  it.” 

“Mortal  eyes  will  never  see  that  again,”  said 
Aunt  Clara.  “ I burned  it  on  the  same  night 
she  died ; and  would  have  burned  it  before,  only 
I was  afraid*  she  would  up  and  cut  out  another 
by  guess.  It  was  dreadful,  girls.  You  haven’t 
an  i-de-a!” 

That  was  Aunt  Clara’s  climax — idea  in  three 
distinct  syllables,  with  the  a as  in  pay . And 
when  she  6aid  that  word,  our  imagination  ex- 
alted what  she  described  to  the  highest,  or  de- 
pressed it  to  the  lowest,  as  the  case  might  be. 

“Profiles,”  Aunt  Clara  half  soliloquized — 
“ pr ofeels — there  was  a Frenchman  along  tak- 
ing them.  And  he  called  them  profeels.  He 
used  to  have  a machine,  and  a wire  went  along 
over  your  nose  and  your  chin,  and  the  other  end 
traced  an  outline  of  your  face  on  a paper.  But 
the  domestic  ones  used  to  be  traced  by  the 
shadow  of  your  face  on  the  wall.  It  was  real 
fun  to  do  it;  but  awful  things  some  of  them 
were,  and  his  was  one  of  the  worst ; for  he  had 
a master  large  nose.  ” 
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4 4 Tell  us  all  about  him,  aunty.  He  looks 
well  enough  in  the  miniature.” 

44  Yes,  indeed.  And  that  was  the  beauty  of 
pictures.  They  could  give  you  a body’s  best 
looks,  and  kind  of  shade  the  plain  features  out. 
But  those  profeels  and  these  photographs ! Dear 
me!  The  profeels  were  as  like  the  real  thing  as 
a crow’s  Bkin  stretched  on  a barn  is  like  a crow ; 
and  as  to  these  photographs,  look  in  a polished 
door-knob,  and  you  see  what  some  of  them  are! 
They  are  tike,  certainly,  but  there’s  no  flattery 
in  them.  Why,  your  hand  is  always  as  big  as 
all  outdoors.’4 

Aunt  Clara  has  a real  pretty  hand  of  her  own ; 
and  I minded  that  she  had  slipped  on  to-day 
one  of  the  rings  out  of  her  treasures.  She  does 
that  on  high  days,  after  dinner. 

44  When  did  he  die?”  asked  Sister  Jerusha. 

44  Years  ago — ever  so  many  years  ago— before 
you  were  born.” 

, 44  And  you  never  thought  of  marrying  after- 
ward?” 

44Never;  and  I’d  given  it  up  before.  That 
was  his  daughter,  that  child  you  saw  on  the  bu- 
reau. I tell  you,  girls,  I was  very  much  taken 
with  that  young  man.” 

44  Why  didn’t  you  marry  him?” 

44 1 did — ” 

We  both  jumped  to  our  feet. 

u By  proxy!” 

4 4 By  proxy ! ” screamed  J erasha.  4 4 1 thought 
only  kings  did  that,  and  they  only  in  the  old 
times.*”  (Jerusha  has  been  reading  history 
lately,  I saw  Aunt  Clara  peeping  into  her 
book  this  morning.) 

44  A cat  may  look  upon  a king,  and  an  Amer- 
ican sovereign  of  the  female  gender — ” 

“Feminine,”  interrupted  Jerusha. 

“Well,  if  a feminine  is  not  female,  I’d  like 
to  know  why.”  . 

44  But  a table  is  feminine,”  said  Jerusha. 

44 Is  it?” 

44  Yes,  in  the  Latin.” 

44  Oh ! ” said  Aunt  Clara.  She  had  been  peep- 
ing in  Jerusha’s  grammar,  too,  and  winked  at 
me  as  she  spoke.  Jerusha  detected  her,  and  said, 

44  You’re  only  making  fun  of  me  with  your 
proxies  and  your  genders.” 

She  had  stolen  a march  on  both  of  us.  Un- 
der cover  of  this  historical  and  grammatical 
skirmish  she  had  withdrawn  all  her  relics,  and 
click  went  the  key  in  the  bureau  drawer. 

“Come,  children,  your  mother  wants  you,” 
said  Aunt  Clara,  after  this  masterly  retirement 
of  her  stores.  And  she  settled  herself  in  her 
easy-chair  with  as  much  of  the  44  do-go-away” 
expression  as  her  face  would  convey. 

44  No,  aunty,  we’re  not  going  till  you  tell  us 
how  you  married  by  proxy.” 

44  Dear,  how  you  children  catch  up  a body’s 
words!  One  can’t  speak  before  you.”  Here 
she  dropped  a stitch  in  her  knitting,  and  after 
a suitable  time  spent  in  getting  a fair  start  again, 
she  continued,  “They  say  marriages  are  made 
in  heaven.  And  I shall  find  my  husband  there 
if  I get  there  myself,  I hope.  I lent  him  to  a 


mutual  friend,  and  she  had  the  use  of  him  in 
this  world  as  long  as  she  lived.  That  picture 
was  his  portrait.  He  was  pledged  to  me,  and 
I to  him.  I need  not  tell  you  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  courtship — ” 

44  Oh  yes,  aunty,  do !” 

44  No,  they  have  always  come  to  the  same 
thing,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  you  will 
find  them  out  soon  enough.  Well — He — ” 

44  Who?” 

44 He,”  said  Aunt  Clara,  44  and  that’s  as  near 
as  you’ll  ever  come  to  his  name.  Well,  He 
offended  me  very  much  once — that  is,  I let  on 
to  be  offended,  and  was  sharp  with  him — too 
sharp — ” 

44  So  you  lost  him  ?” 

44  No,  I married  him  by  proxy.  Just  then 
She  came  tq  live  in  the  neighborhood — ” 

“Who?” 

44  Why  She,  ” said  Aunt  Clara. , 44  He  and  She 
will  do  just  as  well  to  talk  about,  as  M.  and  N. 
in  the  Marriage  Service ; and  are  better  under- 
stood. He  is  of  the  male,  and  She  of  the  fe- 
male gender.” 

Jerusha’s  lips  parted.  But  she  saw  the  twin- 
kle in  Aunt  Clara's  eyes,  and  spared  us  the  lec- 
ture on  grammar. 

“They  were  to  be  married  in  about  a week. 

There  came  a knock  at  our  door  one  evening, 
and  who  should  it  be  but  He ! And  He  had 
the  assurance  to  walk  into  the  parlor  and  ask 
for  me ! Your  father  was  dreadful  angry,  and 
offered  to  go  in  and  send  him  away.  I said  I 
could  manage  my  own  matters.  In  I went, 
and  He  said  a great  many  things,  like  a great 
baby  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  I had 
him  then,  and  I was  really  ashamed  of  human 
nature  in  the  male  gender.  No  woman  could 
ever  be  half  as  foolish  as  the  men  are.  I might 
have  made  him  liable  to  a breach-of-promise 
suit.  But  I wouldn’t,  and  I didn’t.  I had 
been  town-talk  once  and  lived  through  it,  and 
was  afraid  to  try  it  again ; and  wouldn’t  if  I 
hadn't  been  afraid.  So  they  were  married.  I 
never  knew  what  relation  She  was  to  me  till  I 
looked  in  your  history.  She  was  my  proxy. 

He  married  her,  but  he  loved  me.  If  there 
was  any  satisfaction  in  that  it  was  mine.  He 
wouldn’t  take  back  that  picture.  So  I kept  it, 
and  it  has  been  quite  harmless,  which  is  more 
than  all  husbands  turn  out  to  be.  He  failed  in 
business.  ‘Well,’  says  I,  4 my  husband,  how 
do  you  like  that  ?*  ” 

“Did  you  ask  himt ” said  Jerusha. 

“Lawful  sakes,  child,  but  you  are  matter-of- 
fact!  ‘Well,’  says  I,  my  proxy,  how  does  it 
please  you  ?'  I don’t  think  I was  quite  glad  of 
it;  but  it  certainly  did  not  pinch  me  near  so 
hard  by  proxy  as  it  would  have  done  if  I had 
been  ashamed  to  wear  my  five-hundred-dollar 
furs  and  furbelows  to  meeting  as  She  was. 

But  there ; men  are  like  cats,  and  He  was  on  his 
feet  directly.  I was  not  quite  sorry ; and,  on 
the  whole,  I concluded  that  these  experiences 
were  just  as  well  gone  through  with  at  second- 
hand. 
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“Pretty  soon  there  came  to  me  other  He’s; 
offering  their  hearts  and  their  hands.  But  I 
had  about  concluded  that  men’s  hearts  are  no- 
where, and  their  hands  are  amazing  slippery. 
4 No,  thank  you,  ’ I thought ; 4 a burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire,  and  I see  how  things  are  working  by 
proxy.  * So  you  know  now,  girls,  how  you  came 
to  have  a maiden  aunt.  I kind  of  felt  as  though 
it  would  have  been  bigamy  in  me  to  marry 
while  I had  another  husband,  though  he  was 
lent  out. 

44  By-and-by,  my  child  was  born  by  proxy — 
that  is  the  child  that  would  have  been  my  owny- 
downy,  only  for  the  accident  of  a sharp  word  or 
so.  I felt  a wonderful  deal  of  interest  in  that 
baby.  I liked  to  look  at  her  dearly;  and  I 
may  honestly  say  I loved  her,  though  I never 
touched  her  nor  spoke  a word  to  her  in  my 
life.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
especially  when  it  is  babies  that  you  are  look- 
ing at.  I had  all  the  comfort  and  none  of  the 
trouble. 

“They  had  many  ups  and  downs,  He  and 
She,  and  all  the  usual  family  dispensations: 
measles,  scarlet-fever,  chicken-pox,  scarlatina, 
vaccination,  teething,  and  Godfrey’s  Cordial. 
I had  only  to  look  at  them  at  a distance,  and  to 
say  to  myself,  4 Well,  Miss,  aren’t  you  glad  that 
you  are  Miss  still,  and  were  never  misled  into 
Mrs.  ?’  It  is  wonderful  how  easy  a body  can 
take  things  that  happen  to  other  people.” 

44 1 should  have  been  so  mad, ” said  Jerusha, 
44  that  I never  would  have  looked  at  nor  spoken 
to  them.” 

44  How  do  you  know  that  I did  speak  to 
them?”  asked  Aunt  Clara.  “And  as  to  not 
looking,  who  would  be  such  a fool  as  to  quarrel 
with  her  own  eyesight  ? It  all  was  to  be , or  it 
wouldn't  have  been.  I wasn’t  going  to  make 
myself  ridiculous  by  taking  on. 

44  After  a while  I died — I mean  She  died  in 
earnest,  and  I by  proxy.  It  was  startling,  I 
tell  you.  I thought  to  myself,  where  would 
you  be  now,  Miss  Clara,  if  He  had  kept  his 
word?  It  brought  death  to  me  in  a realizing 
sense,  girls.  I knew  I was  alive,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I was  going  to  my  own 
funeral — ” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  stirred  a step,  nor  teched 
to  go!”  exclaimed  my  sister,  in  fierce  indigna- 
tion. 

“Softly,  child,”  said  Aunt  Clara.  “You 
must  look  over  your  grammar.  Seems  to  me 
your  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  pros- 
ody are  all  amiss  in  that  speech,  and  your  tem- 
per besides.  Every  body  goes  to  funerals  in 
the  country  now,  and  more  than  every  body 
used  to  go  then ; for  somehow  we  don’t  mind 
now  how  death  puts  every  person  on  a level,  and 
that  all  anger  and  malice  and  evil  thoughts 
are  to  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Well,  it  did 
seem  strange  to  me  to  be  going  to  my  own  fu- 
neral, and  stranger  still,  to  be  looking  at  my 
motherless  child  and  widowed  husband.  I felt 
as  if  I were  a spirit,  a kind  of  a guardian  an- 
gel ; and  as  such  shadowy  friends  can  not  speak 


to  those  they  hover  over,  neither  could  I.  By- 
and-by  the  child  died.” 

44  You  didn't  go  to  her  funeral  ?”  exclaimed  I. 

44  Not  to  ray  own  child’s  funeral  ? Indeed  I 
did.  And  Parson  Oliver  improved  the  death 
wonderfully.  He  made  a powerful  appeal,  and 
he  wajs  gifted  in  prayer  when  he  was  younger. 
I suppose  he  is  now,  too,  but  then  we  have  got 
kind  of  used  to  him.” 

What  a strange  life-dream  was  here  unfolded 
to  us!  We  always  looked  upon  aunty  as  one 
who  could  say  something  if  she  would ; but  we 
never  had  fancied  such  a remarkable  subject  for 
her  thoughts  when  she  “communed  with  her 
own  heart  in  her  chamber,  and  was  still.”  We 
had  both,  from  that  hour,  an  increased  respect 
and  admiration  for  one  who  had  lived  a whole 
romance  in  her  quiet  life,  and  wandered  silent- 
ly through  life  in  the  wide  world  of  her  own 
thoughts.  After  a brief  silence  she  resumed : 

44 1 saw  pretty  soon  which  way  the  wind  blew, 
and  where  He  was  drifting.  He  had  no  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  me.  I read  him  just  as  well 
as  if  He  had  spoken — better  perhaps,  for  men’s 
words  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  I 
don’t  know,  girls,  any  thing  about  the  wonders 
people  pretend  to  see  and  to  know  as  mediums . 
But  He  was  dead  to  me,  and  I was  dead  and 
buried  by  proxy,  and  yet  I knew  every  thought 
of  that  man’s  heart. 

44  So  I wasn’t  the  least  bit  surprised  when  a 
letter  came  for  me  one  morning.  For  I knew 
it  must  come.  But  as  soon  as  I set  eyes  on 
that  handwriting  I declare  I thought  I should 
have  fainted.  I got  up  stairs  somehow,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  door.  I didn’t  want  any 
human  counsel,  and  I was  determined  that  no 
human  should  share  my  perplexity.  I just  laid 
the  letter  down  at  a safe  distance ; for  it  did 
seem  to  me  I was  a kind  of  afraid  of  it.  I 
asked  myself,  Shall  I read  it  ? And  caution  an- 
swered, No ! Then  I felt  as  if  it  was  all  set- 
tled, and  I started  up,  and  put  the  room  to 
rights,  and  washed  the  red  and  the  tears  off  of 
my  face,  and  unlocked  the  door.  Down  I goes 
to  dinner  as  chipper  and  pert  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ; but  first  I locked  the  letter  in  that 
drawer. 

44 1 knew  that  mother  and  brother  mistrusted 
something;  and  mother  in  particular  looked 
kind  of  worried.  She  was  the  more  worried 
that  I seemed  so  bright — more  bright  than  was 
natural ; and  I suppose  she  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing I might  be  going  to  do.  As  soon  as  the 
dinner  things  were  cleared  away  I was  back  to 
my  room.  There  was  a kind  of  a charm,  a 
drawing  to  that  old  bureau,  and  I had  to  open 
the  drawer.  There  lay  the  letter,  and  I jumped 
back  as  if  I was  afraid  it  would  up  and  kiss 
me,  or  something  as  awful ; or  would  speak,  at 
any  rate.  It  did  as  good  as  speak,  4 Come 
read  me ! * 4 No,  I won’t,  ’ says  I ; and  I wrapped 
it  up  in  one  paper,  and  then  in  another.  I tied 
the  packet  with  tape,  and  sealed  it,  and  marked 
it  ‘Private:  burn  without  opening.’  For  I 
didn’t  know  but  I might  die,  you  know.” 
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“ I would  have  sent  it  straight  back  to  him,” 
said  Jerusha. 

“Yes,  and  had  him  come  himself  and  plead 
harder  than  forty  letters.  That  is  the  way 
most  girls  would  have  done,  I know.  And  if  I 
had,  there  would  have  been  one  old  maid  less 
in  the  world,  I suppose.  That’s  mostly  the 
way  such  things  go.  I wouldn’t  even  read  it. 
I daresn’t. 

“After  a while  mother  came  up.  4 Clara,’ 
says  she,  4 you  got  a letter  to-day.  What  was 
in  it?’  ‘Don’t  know,*  says  I,  4 1 haven’t  read 
it,  and  don’t  expect  to  at  present.*  4 But, * says 
she,  4 he  will  look  for  an  answer.*  I had  written 
one,  and  a great  deal  better  than.  I should  if  I 
had  read  his  me&ndferings  and  palaverings.  I 
knew  what  they  were  just  as  well  as  if  I had 
read  them,  and  spelled  Out  every  word,  and 
got  Jerusha  here  to  parse  them.  I showed  mo- 
ther my  letter.  It  was  respectful,  kind,  clear, 
and  to  the  point*;  not  spiteful  a bit,  but  positive 
as  nay,  nay.  I never  heard  from  him  again.” 

44  And  did  yon  never  read  his  letter  ?”  I asked. 

44  Yes,  after  He  was  dead  and  buried  and 
was  nobody’s  husband  in  this  world,  and  no- 
body’s widower  either.  I read  it  again  and 
again,  for  it  seemed  like  a spiritual  communica- 
tion, and  a deal  more  sensible  than  ever  was 
spelled  out  by  table-rappers.  I read  it  till  I 
had  the  words  by  heart  and  the  paper  was  worn 
to  rags.  And  then  I burned  it ; and  when  the 
ashes  flickered  and  danced  and  flew  up  the  chim- 
ney I felt  as  if  I had  sent  his  letter  back  to  him 
again.  And  that’s  the  whole  story.  And  now, 
girls,  I hope  you  are  satisfied.” 

“ There’s  a great  many  more  trinkets  in  that 
drawer,”  said  Jerusha. 

“And  there’s  this,”  said  I,  taking  her  left 
hand  and  holding  it  up  with  the  ring  upon  it. 

“Dear  me!”  said  Aunt  Clara,  “was  there 
over  such  a couple  of  plagues!  The  picture 
tells  the  whole  story  of  my  life.  As  to  this 
ring — why,  to-day  is  my  birthday ; and  it  was 
the  day  we  laid  out  to  be  married  on  before 
She  came.  And  I am  a great  sight  better  off 
than  if  I had  married.  For  the  matter  of  that 
I should  not  be  here  at  all.  For  She  died. 
And  that  was  the  way  it  was  to  be  with  his  wife. 
And  I am  in  the  same  case  with  Jo  Jones,  who 
hired  a substitute  to  go  to  the  wars.  The  sub 
was  killed  and  Jo  is  living  yet.  But  my  sub 
pushed  herself  in  when  the  principal  never 
asked  and  never  wanted  her.” 

The  afternoon  was  far  spent.  Jerusha  and 
I rose  to  go  down  stairs,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  Aunt  Clara  would  expect  us  to  say  to  the 
tale  w'hich  she  had  recounted  with  a kind  of 
sad  drollery.  She  took  a hand  of  each  of  us ; 
and  the  next  thing  we  all  knew  our  three  heads 
were  together,  and  we  were  sobbing  in  concert. 

“Girls!”  said  Annt  Clara,  “never  do  you 
mention  these  things  to  me  again.  Never  do 
vou  think  hard  of  Aunt  Clara  if  she  is  kind  of 
moping  sometimes.  I’ve  been  a mother  to  you 
both  when  your  own  mother  was  clean  done 
and  tuckered  out.  Never  do  you  twit  and 


fling  at  old  maids.  Their  hearts  know  their 
own  bitterness.  But  the  world  could  not  get 
on  without  them.  They  do  their  own  good, 
and  have  their  own  place  and  use.” 

So  they  cfo,  and  so  they  have;  God  bless 
them  every  one ! 


ART  AND  AUCTIONS. 

UNDER  the  firm  name  of  Stipples  and 
Smith,  myself  and  partner,  Stipples,  some 
years  ago  started  an  auction  and  commission 
business,  principally  in  paintings  and  works  of 
art.  We  had  drifted  together  in  a village  in 
Ohio,  where  Stipples  was  engaged  in  selling 
pianos,  and  where  I was  the  owner  of  a photo- 
graphic and  daguerreotype  establishment  on 
wheels,  of  whose  history  I hope  to  w’ritc  one 
day.  My  partner  possessed  all  the  require- 
ments for  selling  pictures  or  pianos  at  private 
sole.  He  was  good-looking,  of  good  address 
and  gentle  manners,  with  great  flow  of  lan- 
guage and  impudence  unbounded.  Long  prac- 
tice in  urging  rural  populations  to  walk  in  and 
be  44 taken,”  and  some  previous  experience  en- 
abled me  to  assume  the  auctioneer’s  baton. 

Our  first  operation  was  on  our  own  account. 
We  collected,  from  various  sources,  a lot  of 
very  poor  paintings,  and  exhibited  them  in  a 
third -floor  rear  room  on  Broadway.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  the  number  of  people  who 
would  climb  to  see  them,  admittance  free. 
We  tried  a twenty-five-ccnt  fee,  but  it  extin- 
guished the  crowd.  I have  often  seen  Stipples 
escorting  a deputation  from  a boarding-school 
around  the  room  free  of  charge,  and  exerting 
himself  to  please  even  the  duenna  who  came 
with  it.  This  was  before  our  galleiy  was  open, 
and  I had  to  sell  from  the  wall  instead  of  the 
block.  Though  we  had  enough  to  do  to  live 
for  a year  or  two,  and  had  to  encounter  the  op- 
position of  native  artists  and  others  in  our  line 
of  business,  we  managed  to  hold  our  own  and, 
sometimes,  a little  more. 

The  opening  of  our  gallery  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  test  my  skill  as  an  auctioneer.  I 
was  very  successful,  having  crammed  for  art- 
talk  from  a manual  on  the  subject.  Stipples 
declared  that  I had  a better  “gag”  than  him- 
self; but  that  was  mere  flattery  on  his  part. 
He  has  sold  too  many  cast-iron  paintings  to  be 
easily  excelled  in  his  way.  His  practice  upon 
some  of  the  worst  paintings  ever  seen  had  made 
him  an  expert.  I have  even  known  him  to  sell 
a 44  Portrait  of  a Gentleman.”  What  object 
the  buyer  had  in  getting  it  I could  never  imag- 
ine. Stipples  also  one  day  disposed  of  two  por- 
traits, very  old  subjects;  lady  and  gentleman 
of  Charles  II. ’s  time.  A Western  gentleman 
desirous  of  entering  society  purchased  them. 
They  are  doing  duty  as  ancestors  in  a three- 
story  modern  house  up  town.  But  this  was  an 
exceptional  case.  As  a rule  we  avoided  por- 
traits. 

It  was  curious  to  remark  the  regular  intervals 
at  which  certain  paintings  appeared  on  anddisap- 
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peared  from  our  walls.  Like  comets  they  were 
off  into  space  for  a time  and  then  returned. 
Others  were  fixed  stars,  and  we  could  never  sell 
them  except  in  a bogus  way  to  bogus  purchasers, 
of  whom  we  always  had  a number  present. 
There  was  one  painting,  the  property  of  a cul- 
tivated sexton.  The  public  did  not  value  it  at 
more  than  ten  dollars.  The  owner  would  not 
take  less  than  fifty.  I never  considered  it  worth 
more  than  five.  Five  dollars  is  a good  deal  to 
give  for  a picture  eight  inches  by  twelve,  repre- 
senting in  a feeble  way  a table,  loaf  of  bread, 
plate,  knife  and  fork,  and  mug  of  beer.  It  be- 
came known  among  the  habitues  of  our  rooms 
as  the  “ stale  loaf,’*  and  whenever  I offered  it 
for  sale  I received  grins  at  it  instead  of  bids  for 
it. 

Recalling  the  number  of  these  still-life  pic- 
tures which  I have  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
two  to  twenty  dollars,  I often  wonder  who  can 
spare  time  to  paint  them,  and  whether  they 
fancy  that  representations  of  a few  familiar 
housekeeping  articles  are  really  what  pictures 
should  be. 

The  weary  hours  that  I have  passed  trying  to 
dispose  of  fruits  and  flowers,  grapes  and  wine, 
bridges  and  work-baskets,  bottles  and  glasses, 
and  the  rest.  I have  performed  prodigies  in 
the. way  of  talking  up  these  subjects.  Even 
Stipples  has  been  annoyed  to  hear  the  choice 
Art  slang  which  I would  pour  forth  over  some 
villainously  drawn  and  colored  peaches.  Some 
of  the  most  unsalable  of  these  pictures  would 
go  into  Stipples's  care. 

He  would  ticket  them  “gems,”  and  hang 
them  in  his  private  apartments,  and  then,  aided 
by  good  wine,  would  often  earn  quite  a fair 
commission.  But  even  this  process  failed  upon 
the  sexton's  picture.  One  of  these  still-life  pic- 
tures, however,  and  one  only,  came  up  to  my 
ideas  partly  as  to  what  a painting  really  should 
be.  Pictures  should  say  something ; and  this, 
in  a dumb  way,  did  so.  It  represented  a large 
window  with  a cradle  before  it  empty ; and  out 
of  the  window  a church-yard  full.  While  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  many  of  these  pictures 
were  well  drawn,  it  was  evident  that  those  who 
drew  them  would  never  be  painters  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 

Next  to  them  in  point  of  popularity  came 
sea-pieces,  rocks,  light-houses,  boats,  and  pier- 
heads. I could  always  get  a better  price  for  a 
wrecked  boat  than  for  a broken  table.  People 
from  the  rural  districts  stopping  in  town  for  a 
day  or  two  would  wander  into  our  gallery  free, 
and  come  in  the  evening  sometimes  to  purchase. 
Sea  views  always  suited  them  very  well.  Some- 
times Mr.  Stipples  would  make  a sale  of  the 
water-pieces.  He  reports  that  the  criticisms 
were  usually  quite  harmless.  Now  and  then 
a desire  was  expressed  for  some  varnish  that 
the  painter  could  afford  for  the  money,  or  for 
frames  to  match  the  new  pier-glass  which  was 
being  purchased  down  the  street.  A lady  from 
Cattaraugus  once  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
a certain  rock  was  like  a haystack.  Which 


was  a fair  criticism.  A gentleman  from  War- 
ren County,  Pennsylvania,  criticised  one  of  our 
wreck  pieces  severely.  He  said  that  all  such 
an  old  tub  was  fit  for  was  to  go  ashore. 

The  critic  by  occupation  would  often  fall  foul 
of  these  ships  and  water-pictures.  What  they 
“wanted,  Sir,  was  moisture,  transparency,  bil- 
lowyness, and  foam.”  It  seemed  an  awful  fall, 
after  listening  to  elaborate  talk  over  a poor  lit- 
tle water-piece,  to  have  to  sell  it  at  the  block 
for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

It  was  not  quite  so  hard  to  auction  off  the 
water-pieces,  yet  it  was  no  joke  to  stand  and 
try  to  gloss  over  bad  work  and  to  sell  it  for 
cash,  ten  per  cent,  deposit  before  leaving  the 
room.  I dare  say  that  those  who  read  these 
remarks  will  not  give  me  much  credit  for  strict 
regard  to  truth  while  selling  pictures.  They 
are  quite  right  in  that.  Let  any  one  among 
them  try  to  get  twenty  dollars  for  indigo  rocks 
and  yellow  sea,  and  then  say  if  it's  easy.  Of 
course  this  does  not  excuse  my  assuring  buyers 
that  under  certain  circumstances  artists  can 
paint  almost  any  thing,  or  declare  that  the  pic- 
ture is  a genuine  Haha,  yet  I am  merely  trying 
to  help  the  artist  and  make  my  commission ; 
and  if  the  picture  pleases,  well  and  good,  and 
— but  we  may  as  well  turn  to  the  next  lot. 

The  worst  paintings  have  cost  some  one  time 
and  trouble.  A sentimental  auctioneer  is  so 
absurd  a thing  to  imagine  that  I hardly  dare 
say  many  things  which  have  crossed  my  mind 
when  offering  some  very  poor  pictures  for  sale. 
Many  of  them  carry  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those 
who  have  mistaken  a strong  liking  for  art  for 
the  genius  to  become  painters. 

Artists  are  as  sensitive  as  gun-cotton,  and 
they  must  mentally  explode  at  certain  criticisms. 
I remember  one  poor  fellow  who  had  painted  no 
less  a water-piece  than  “The  Deluge.”  While 
♦on  exhibition  at  our  place  two  persons  from 
Louisiana  paused  before  it.  They  were  evi- 
dently rather  rough  people,  and  free  in  their 
remarks.  “ What  do  you  call  this  ?”  said  one. 
“Dumed  ef  I know,”  responded  the  other.  In 
the  fore-ground  on  a rock  was  a man ; in  the 
distance  the  ark.  Pointing  to  the  man,  the 
first  speaker  said,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
“ I see,  I see.  It's  a big  rise  in  the  Mississipp, 
and,”  pointing  to  the  ark,  “ there's  a flat-boat 
cornin'  to  take  off  the  critter  on  the  hovel.”  The 
artist  was  near  at  hand  when  these  words  were 
spoken.  He  did  not  come  back  again  for  a 
week. 

After  sea  and  rocks  come  what  may  be  called 
the  upholstered  pictures.  Some  of  them  are 
large  and  very  elaborate.  Gilding,  mirrors,  cur- 
tains, painted  ceilings,  and  tapestried  walls,  and 
ornamental  fire-places,  form  the  matter  in  them. 
They  are  as  cold  as  the  show-room  of  a furni- 
ture-maker, and  as  works  of  art  can  not  com- 
pare with  even  the  poorest  of  poor  sea  views. 
A scene  painter  who  paints  a bridge  and  a tor- 
rent and  an  old  castle  is  a prince  in  art  com- 
pared to  the  makers  of  these  cold  interiors,  cor- 
rect and  well  painted  as  they  may  be. 
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They  are  salable  enough.  There  are  many 
people  who  live  only  in  furniture  and  decora- 
tions, and  these  pictures  suit  them  famously. 

Hut  interiors  are  more  easily  sold,  however. 
The  fault  with  painters  of  these  is,  that  they 
seldom  let  the  old  man  who  sits  by  the  fire  enjoy 
his  pipe  as  he  ought.  While  the  son  is  read- 
ing, the  mother  dozing,  and  the  kitten  gam- 
boling, let  the  man  by  the  fire  blow  a cloud. 
Not  some  miserable  thin  spirals  of  smoke,  but 
a regular  cloud.  The  picture  would  sell  for 
fifty  per  cent.  more.  But  as  we  come  to  home 
pictures  we  enter  the  domain  of  the  painter.  It 
is  the  picture  that  tells  a story  that  I like  most, 
and  can  sell  best.  I can  grow  warm  over  an 
old  pot  hanging  from  the  crane  in  the  fire-place, 
and  take  kindly  to  those  who  are  waiting  for  it 
to  boil.  We  could  sell  ten  of  this  sort  of  pic- 
tures for  one  of  the  still-life.  The  reason  why 
we  don’t  have  them  is  because  there  are  so  few 
able  to  paint  them.  When  there  is  a slight 
dash  of  upholstery  in  the  interior  they  sell  very 
well,  particularly  when  a fine  lady,  rocking  a 
fine  child  in  a fine  cradle,  is  the  matter  in  hand. 
Young  ladies  are  fond  of  this  last  kind  of  pic- 
ture, but  are  usually  critical  as  to  the  getting 
up  of  the  lady’s  hair.  Good  cradle  pictures  are 
usually  salable  at  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  at 
auction.  At  private  sale  Stipples  could  fre- 
quently get  more.  Since  the  strike  of  the  frame- 
makers  the  above  prices  are  hardly  high  enough. 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  often  given  me  a great 
deal  of  trouble.  Pigs  are  generally  more  in 
demand.  One  cow  looking  over  another  cow’s 
back  is  very  well  liked.  It  is  a mistake  to 
paint  much  of  a landscape  in  cattle-pieces ; the 
cattle  always  seem  to  be  the  owners  of  the  whole 
domain.  Horses’  heads  are  heavy  to  handle. 
Dogs  are  more  liked.  A horse’s  head  should 
never  be  shown  as  long  as  his  foreleg ; the  pub- 
lic is  sure  to  discover  it,  and  chaff  the  auc-« 
tioneer.  A terrier  looking  out  of  a hole  is  good 
for  a certain  sum.  The  skill  of  the  still-lifers 
should  be  quite  equal  to  it,  as  it  is  not  more 
elaborate  than  a daisy  or  a tiger  lily.  In  the 
hope  that  they  may  turn  to  dogs,  I state  that 
the  prices  are  always  fifty  per  cent,  higher  for 
them  than  for  pitchers  or  flower-pots. 

Hens  and  chickens  and  birds  are  also  very 
well  liked.  Hens  and  chickens  require  a back- 
ground of  hut  and  barn,  or  some  picturesque 
thing.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  artists  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  picturesque.  Those 
who  can  paint  barn-yard  Beenes  seem  to  com- 
prehend it  better. 

The  Old  Master  branch  of  the  business  was 
taken  care  of  by  Stipples.  Some  of  these  Old 
Masters  would  disgrace  the  easel  of  any  paint- 
er, ancient  or  modern.  We  had  a “Sibyl’s 
Head”  which  was  an  absurdity,  yet  it  was  called 
a genuine  Tintomurillo.  It  has  been  in  the 
bands  of  generations.  Handing  down  a botch 
like  this  head  to  posterity  is  simply  to  tempt 
posterity  to  kick  a hole  in  it.  Stipples  exhausts 
himself  on  the  painting,  and  has  almost  per- 
suaded a gentleman  of  the  Stock  Exchange  that 


it  is  genuine.  He  is  quite  right ; it  is  genuine 
— trash.  We  found  the  head  in  a cellar  in  East 
Broadway.  It  cost  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Stipples  asks  three  thousand  for  it,  and  some 
day  will  get  what  he  asks.  I am  frequently 
tempted  to  destroy  the  thing,  it  is  so  misera- 
ble ; worse  than  the  worst  of  the  still-life ; but 
regard  to  profit  compels  me  to  see  it  day  by 
day,  and  to  take  care  that  it  hangs  in  a good 
place.  It  has  been  under  the  hammer  often, 
but  the  public  is  not  the  fool  it  seems  to  be 
sometimes,  and  don’t  bid  for  it.  We  have  a 
landscape  by  an  Old  Master  which  is  not  so 
very  bad  owing  to  the  thick  varnish  which  tones 
it  down,  but  no  man  in  his  senses  would  give 
four  thousand  dollars  for  it.  It  is  not  owned 
by  us,  but  has  been  left  for  sole  by  a gentleman 
who  has  gone  to  Europe.  I doubt  very  much 
whether  the  proceeds  of  the  picture  will  ever 
defray  any  part  of  his  traveling  expenses. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  no 
good  pictures  in  our  gallery.  Very  frequently 
the  work  of  real  artists  finds  its  way  to  us,  and 
whether  in  landscape,  a sea  view  or  interior,  in 
groups  of  men  or  in  dwelling-places,  exhibit 
the  result  of  high  and  true  art.  They  tell  you 
a story,  or  suggest  a romance,  or  speak  to  you 
as  nature  does.  Some  of  them  will  make  one 
say  a prayer ; others  will  fill  one’s  heart  with 
pure  and  holy  sentiments;  and  in  many  you 
can  forget  that  paint,  oil,  and  canvas  are  before 
you,  and  can  see  the  soul  of  a man  in  their 
place.  And  they  are  not  all  imported  from  Eu- 
rope, but  many  of  them  are  painted  in  studios 
not  far  from  our  rooms.  Of  course  it  is  not  for 
me  to  direct  the  public  taste,  so  that  any  criti- 
cisms upon  pictures  herein  occurring  are  mere- 
ly offered  as  individual  opinion.  I have  been 
snubbed  too  often  by  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know  all  about  art,  to  presume  to  offer  opinions 
to  guide  people  in  selecting  good  pictures  when 
they  are  prepared  to  purchase.  But  this  pref- 
erence of  mine  for  certain  styles  of  painting  has 
the  disadvantage  of  neutralizing  my  auctioneer- 
ing ability  to  a great  extent,  when  selling  a pic- 
ture for  which  I have  a positive  dislike.  A 
“Landing  of  the  Pilgrims”  was  once  in  our 
hands  for  sale.  Though  the  theme  was  fit  for 
a painter,  the  person  who  had  attempted  to 
make  the  picture  had  failed.  It  was  the  worst 
picture  that  I ever  saw  in  our  auction -rooms, 
and  utterly  worthless. 

When  its  turn  came  to  be  soldi!  felt  that  my 
usual  talk  would  be  too  weak  to  sell  it,  and 
therefore  had  Stipples  to  do  the  “gag”  part, 
while  I did  the  knocking-down. 

We  had  a full  room  that  evening,  and  when 
the  “Pilgrims”  was  put  up  Stipples,  attired  in 
a way  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  in  his  best  style, 
made  a few  remarks  previous  to  my  part  of  the 
business.  It  was  quite  an  intellectual  treat  to 
listen  to  him.  Standing  by  the  side  of  the  mis- 
erable daub,  and  looking  as  impressive  as  a 
priest  at  the  altar,  my  admirable  partner  began  : 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen — It  is  not  more  than 
once  in  a century  that  such  a painting  as  this 
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is  exhibited.  The  owner,  a gentleman  of  enor-  I dead,  pale  hand  is  seen  through  the  transpar- 


mous  wealth  [Sensation  and  awe  in  the  au- 
dience!], would  have  taken  it  with  him  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  resides  ten  months  in  the  year, 
had  he  not  hesitated  to  deprive  the  countiy 
of  60  valuable  a w ork  of  art.  I hope  that  his 
patriotic  motives  will  be  appreciated  by  you. 
[Applause.]  The  subject,  as  you  see,  is  one 
of  tho  noblest  in  the  w'orld,  and  the  treatment 
is — but  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  praise 
the  work  of  the  man  w*ho  painted  it.  When  I 
mention  the  name  of  Squdgee  you  will  under- 
stand my  diffidence.  I may  point  out  to  you, 
however,  one  or  two  points  in  the  picture  in 
which  the  artist  has  excelled  himself.  That 
blasted  tree  in  the  fore-ground  is  an  exquisite 
bit  of  painting.  The  short  herbage  beneath  it 
is  crisp  and  juicy.  Observe  the  tall  Indian  be- 
' hind  the  large  tree  on  the  left,  and  the  Puritan 
about  to  shoot  him ; and  remark  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  painter.  You  'will  also  observe 
the  prismatic  effect  of  the  light  on  the  back- 
ground. In  the  tone  of  that  savage  to  the  left 
we  have  one  of  Squilgee’s  peculiar  effects.  But 
I need  not  direct  your  attention  to  what  must 
be  so  obvious  to  the  crowd  of  art-judges  before 
me.  An  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  some 
one  here  to  become  the  owmer  of  one  of  the 
greatest  paintings  of  modem  times.  ” Stipples 
bows  and  is  applauded,  and  the  sale  begins. 
In  spite  of  my  partner’s  efforts  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  present.  The  picture  was  too  infernally 
bad  for  any  body.  It  was  knocked  down  to  a 
bogus  buyer  at  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
owner  thought  fifteen  hundred  too  low  for  it. 

It  is,  however,  a pleasure  to  sell  a really 
good  painting.  I have  had  some  Dutch  paint- 
ings, and  occasionally  American  <^es,  wh|ch 
were  very  easily  sold.  They  were  mostly  in- 
teriors and  domestic  scenes.  The  pains  taken 
by  the  artist  to  spoil  a good  painting  always 
astonishes  me.  I recollect  one  very  fine  jrteture, 
of  a balcony  in  the  fore-ground,  with  vines  over- 
head, valley  in  the  distance,  and  snow-capped 
hills  beyond.  A girl  leans  over  the  balcony, 
with  her  head  resting  on  one  of  the  snow-capped 
peaks,  ten  miles  distant. 

During  the  war  there  was  a succession  of 
faulty  paintings  of  war  scenes.  We  had  an  in- 
voice of  Dutch  pictures,  among  which  was  one 
of  the  “ Returned  Volunteer.”  It  w'as  very 
well  painted,  but  the  artist,  working  from  Teu- 
tonic models,  had  given  the  whole  thing  a Teu- 
tonic look.  The  American  girl,  standing  by 
her  wounded  Dutch  lover,  was  a Dutch  peasant 
girl,  and  the  interior  of  the  Returned  Volun- 
teer’s home  w'as  as  unlike  a real  one  as  could  be. 

There  w as  a painting  called  the  “ Ice-Grip,” 
which  displayed  some  originality.  The  scene 
w'as  a field  with  fences,  and  a forest  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  field,  strewn  with  broken  war 
material,  was  a pool  of  water.  A soldier  lies, 
head  tow'ard  the  spectator,  his  arm  extended 
as  he  fell,  and  his  hand  has  fallen  into  the  pool, 
which,  a sheet  of  ice,  encircles  the  wrist.  The 
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ent  ice.  It  was  by  an  American,  and  sold  for 
twro  hundred  dollars.  A German  picture  of 
the  same  stylo  would  have  brought  four  times 
the  money.  But  this  will  not  be  so  long,  I 
trust.  Courtship  and  Matrimony  seHs  Very 
fairly.  A Yankee  courtship  should  bring  fifty 
dollars.  Stipples  can  always  dispose  of  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  Upholstered  marriages 
are  noWso  much  liked. 

I suppose  that  the  reason  why  so  large  a 
number  of  pictures  are  sold  at  auction  is,  that 
there  are  so  few  men  in  the  country  who  care 
to  hold  them  permanently.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  holding  of  a Fifth  Avenue  mansion  is 
three  years  or  so.  It  may  be  the  same  with 
pointings.  This  is  not  objected  to  by  our  firm, 
as  it  leads  to  business  ; yet  it  seems  a pity  that 
the  best  works  of  our  best  painters  should  be 
constantly  knocking  about  auction  rooms  in 
company  with  the  worst,  and  that  no  National 
Gallery  exists  where  they  would  be  the  property 
of  the  people,  and  where  those  who  wished  to 
paint  might  have  good  models  to  paint  from. 

A PHILOSOPHER’S  HISTORY  OF 
THE  REBELLION.* 

“rriHERE  never  was  a war,”  writes  Dr. 

X Draper,  speaking  of  the  late  rebellion, 

“in  the  course  of  which  publicity  was  so  freely 
permitted  and  the  interior  causes  of  movements 
so  completely  understood.  ” Histories  of  it  have 
been  written  in  every  interest,  for  every  char- 
acter of  reader,  and  by  every  manner  of  author. 

There  have  been  innumerable  histories  by  re- 
tired politicians  with  false  political  theories  and 
necessarily  distorted  facts  and  false  deductions ; 
histories  by  editors,  made  up  from  the  “ earliest 
telegrams”  rather  than  the  “latest details,” and 
histories  by  Generals  who  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  official  reports,  and  the  natural  resem- 
blance of  modern  operations  to  ancient  cam- 
paigns, and  modern  Generals  to  dead  Alexan- 
ders and  Napoleons ; and  who  are  continually 
forcing  on  the  reader  parallels  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  story.  At  last  wre  have  a 
Philosopher’s  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  author  of  “ Thoughts  on  the  Civil  Policy 
of  America,"  and  the  “ History  of  the  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe,”  could  not  but 
write  of  the  late  war  like  a Philosopher.  He 
has  not  been  blind  to  the  great  opportunities 
afforded  to  the  Historian,  and  has  presented  a 
remarkably  clear  and  vigorous  narrative  of  what, 
in  his  preface,  he  describes  as  “ enthusiastic  ex- 
ertion and  defeat  on  one  side,  of  invincible  per- 
severance and  victory  on  the  other.”  He  says : 

I shall  have  to  describe  military  operations  eclips- 
ing in  magnitude  and  splendor  those  of  the  French 

• Bistort  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John 
William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  In  tho  University  of  New  York ; 
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empire ; a revolution  in  the  art  of  war  through  the  in- 
troduction of  the  steam-engine,  the  locomotive,  the 
electric  telegraph,  rifled  ordnance,  iron-clad  ships,  and 
other  inventions  of  this  scientific  age,  sustained  by 
the  development  and  use  of  financial  resources  on  a 
scale  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
1 shall  have  to  relate  how  from  the  midst  of  a free 
people  armies  emerged,  which,  in  spite  of  appalling 
disasters  and  losses,  were  maintained  for  years  at  a 
million  of  men ; how  sanitary  commissions  and  pri- 
vate benevolence  supported  and,  indeed,  excelled  the 
providence  of  the  Government,  depriving  the  battle- 
field and  hospital  of  half  their  terrors.  Inadequately 
as  I may  relate  the  story,  no  imperfection  of  mine  can 
ever  conceal  the  great  result,  recognized  with  trans- 
port by  true  men  all  oveif  the  world,  that  a republic, 
resting  on  free  institutions  and  universal  education, 
can  maintain  itself  undismayed  in  the  shock  of  war, 
and  calm  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  Not  without  the 
conscious  pride  of  patriotism  I shall  have  to  tell,  that 
the  conquering  soldiers  of  Gettysburg  and  Richmond, 
recalling  the  example  of  their  ancestors  the  conquer- 
ors of  Yorktown,  went  back,  when  their  work  was 
done,  to  the  farm,  the  work-shop,  or  to  trade ; that  an 
assaulted  but  victorious  Government  disdained  the 
cruel  retributions  of  the  scaffold,  and  acted  with  se- 
curity on  the  principle  that  the  causes  of  political 
crimes  must  be  remedied,  but  the  crimes  themselves 
not  avenged.  The  narrative  of  this  great  civil  war 
abounds  in  lessons  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  participated  in  its  sufferings  and 
glory. 

Dr.  Draper  answers  very  briefly  the  too  com- 
mon and  erroneous  assertion  that  contempora- 
neous history  is  generally  unreliable.  He  says, 
u Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  deal  with  these  events  impar- 
tially— that  we  are  too  near  their  occurrence. 
In  this  respect  the  truth  of  history  depends  on 
two  conditions,  fullness  of  information  as  to  the 
facts,  and  freedom  from  bias  as  to  persons.  But 
there  never  was  a war  in  the  course  of  which 
publicity  was  so  freely  permitted,  and  the  in- 
terior causes  of  movements  so  completely  un- 
derstood. As  to  bias,  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  time  is  any  remedy  for  it.  The  life 
of  Csesar  might  have  been  written  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  not  less  impartially  than  nineteen 
centuries  subsequently.” 

But  very  naturally  Dr.  Draper  writes  less  as 
an  Historian  than  as  a Philosopher,  and  delights 
less  in  telling  us  how  than  in  explaining  why 
the  events  he  records  occurred.  His  purpose 
in  treating  of  the  late  civil  war,  as  he  has  him- 
self declared  it,  has  been  “ to  seek  out  the  causes 
that  occasioned  it,  and  consider  in  what  man- 
ner they  acted  ; to  show  how  division  and  an- 
tagonism have  arisen  among  a people  once 
thought  to  be  homogeneous.”  He  has  written 
in  no  partisan  strain,  but  has  undertaken  to  re- 
late— 

Bow,  after  many  sacrifices,  victory  was  vouchsafed 
to  the  free  and  loyal  North,  and  how,  after  a struggle 
of  transcendent  energy,  the  South  had  to  accept  a lost 
cause.  I shall  constantly  endeavor  to  turn  my  read- 
ers* thoughts  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Nature  on 
the  constitution  and  actions  of  man.  In  a general 
manner  that  influence  had  long  been  recognized,  but 
I am  persuaded  that  it  plays  a far  more  important 
part  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Estimating  right- 
ly these  things,  we  are  led  to  entertain  more  philo- 
sophical, more  enlarged,  more  enlightened,  and,  in 
truth,  more  benevolent  views  of  each  other’s  proceed- 
ings. Estrangements  subside  when  men  mutually  be- 


gin to  inquire  into  the  philosophical  causes  of  each 
other’s  obliquities : when  they  comprehend  that  there 
overrides  so  many  of  their  apparently  voluntary  ac- 
tions, a necessary,  an  unavoidable  constraint.  The 
springs  of  history  are  not,  as  was  for  a long  time  im- 
agined, the  machinations  of  statesmen  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  kings.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  silent  in- 
fluences of  Nature.  The  philosopher  will  often  detect 
the  true  causes  of  great  political  and  social  convul- 
sions, of  sectional  hatreds  and  national  attachments, 
in  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  in  the  falling  of  rains. 

The  plan  of  the  work  includes  the  discussion 
of  the  following  topics  : 

I.  Physical  characteristics  of  North  America ; the 
topography  and  meteorology  of  the  republic. 

II.  The  character  of  the  colonial  and  subsequent 
population. 

III.  The  tendency  to  antagonism  Impressed  upon 
that  population  by  climate  and  other  causes. 

IV.  The  gradual  development  of  two  geographical 
parties,  the  North  and  the  South. 

V.  Their  struggles  for  supremacy  in  the  Union. 

VI.  The  rupture  between  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  review’ 
Professor  Draper’s  work,  but  rather  to  make  a 
few  extracts  from  it,  showing  the  original  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  treated  the  weighty  subject 
before  him. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  AFRICA. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  true  negro-land, 
the  thermometer  not  un  frequently  stands  at  120°  In 
the  shade.  For  months  together  it  remains,  night 
and  day,  above  80°.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry 
and  the  rainy  season ; the  latter,  setting  in  with  an 
incessant  drizzle,  continues  until  May.  It  culminates 
in  the  most  awful  thunder-storms  and  overw  helming 
rains.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  mountains. 
When  the  dry  season  has  fairly  begun,  a pestiferous 
miasm  is  engendered  from  the  vast  quantities  of  veg- 
etable matter  brought  down  into  the  low  lands  by  tor- 
rents. From  the  fevers  thus  arising  the  negroes  them- 
selves suffer  severely. 

# Moisture  and  heat,  thus  so  fatal  in  their  conse- 
quences totian,  give  to  that  country  its  amazing  veg- 
etable luxuriance.  For  hundreds  of  square  miles  there 
is  an  impenetrable  jungle,  infested  with  intolerable 
swarms  of  mosquitoes.  The  interior  is  magnificently 
wooded.  The  mangrove  thickets  that  line  the  river 
banks  upon  the  coast  are  here  replaced  by  a dark 
evergreen  verdure,  interspersed  with  palms  and  aloes. 
A rank  herbage  obstructs  the  course  of  the  streams. 
The  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  pelicau,  find  here  a suit- 
able abode.  Monkeys  swarm  in  the  woods ; in  the 
more  gloomy  recesses  live  the  chimpanzee,  gorilla, 
and  other  anthropoid  apes,  approaching  man  most 
closely  in  stature  and  habits  of  life.  In  the  open  land 
—the  prairies  of  equatorial  Africa  — game  is  infre- 
quent ; there  are  a few  antelopes  and  horned  cattle, 
but  no  horses.  Mau— or  perhaps  more  truly  woman 
—is  the  only  beast  of  burden. 

Plantains,  sweet  - potatoes,  cassava,  pumpkins, 
ground-nuts,  Indian  corn,  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  ante- 
lope, boar,  snake,  furnish  to  the  negro  bis  food.  He 
lives  in  a hut  constructed  of  bamboo  or  flakes  of  bark, 
thatched  with  matting  or  palm-leaves.  His  villages 
are  often  pallisadoed.  Too  lazy,  except  when  severe- 
ly pressed,  to  attend  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  he  com- 
pels his  wives  to  plant  the  roots  or  seeds,  and  gather 
the  scanty  harvest.  In  hunting  and  in  war,  his  main 
occupations,  he  relics  upon  cunning,  and  will  follow 
his  prey  with  surprising  agility,  crawling  like  a snake 
prone  on  the  ground.  He  has  little  or  no  idea  of  prop- 
erty in  land;  slaves  are  his  currency;  he  makes  his 
purchases  and  pays  his  debts  with  them.  44  A slave 
is  a note  of  hand  that  may  be  discounted  or  pawned. 
He  is  a bill  of  exchange  that  carries  himself  to  his 
destination,  and  pays  a debt  bodily.  He  is  a tax  that 
walks  corporeally  into  the  chieftain’s  treasury.’’  Fe- 
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rocious  In  his  amours,  the  African  negro  has  no  senti- 
ment of  love.  The  more  wives  he  possesses  the  richer 
he  is.  If  he  inclines  to  traffic,  each  additional  father- 
in-law  is  an  additional  trading  connection;  if  devoted 
to  war,  an  ally.  His  animal  passions  too  often  dis- 
dain all  such  mercenary  suggestions : he  brings  home 
new  wives  for  the  sake  of  new  gratifications.  Fond  of 
ornaments,  his  prosperity  is  displayed  in  thick  brace- 
lets and  anklets  of  iron  or  brass.  An  old  European 
hat,  or  a tattered  dress-coat,  without  any  other  article 
of  clothing,  is  a sufficient  badge  of  kingship.  He  in- 
clines to  nocturnal  habits.  He  will  spend  all  the  night 
lolling  with  his  companions  on  the  ground  at  a blaz- 
ing fire,  though  the  thermometer  may  be  at  more  than 
80°,  occupying  himself  in  smoking  native  tobacco, 
drinking  palm  wine,  and  telling  stories  about  witches 
and  spirits.  He  is  an  inveterate  gambler,  a jester, 
and  a buffoon.  He  knows  nothing  of  hero  worship ; 
his  religion  is  a worship  of  fetiches.  They  are  such 
objects  as  the  fingers  and  tails  of  monkeys,  human 
hair,  skin,  teeth,  bones,  old  nails,  copper  chains,  claws 
and  skulls  of  birds,  seeds  of  plants.  He  believes  that 
evil  spirits  walk  at  the  sunset  hour  by  the  edge  of 
forests ; he  adores  the  devil,  who  is  thought  to  haunt 
burial-grounds,  and,  in  mortal  terror  of  his  eumity, 
leaves  food  for  him  in  the  woods.  He  welcomes  the 
new  moon  by  dancing  in  her  shine.  Whatever  mis- 
fortune or  sickness  befalls  him  he  imputes  to  sorcery, 
and  punishes  the  detected  wizard  or  witch  with  death. 
He  determines  guilt  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  : the  accused 
who  can  seize  a red-hot  copper  ring  without  being 
burned  la  innocent,  nis  medicine-man— a wind-raiser 
and  rain-maker— pursues  his  main  business  of  exor- 
cism in  a head-dress  of  black  feathers,  with  a string 
of  spirit  - charms  round  his  neck,  and  a basket  of 
snake-bone  Incantations.  The  more  advanced  tribes 
have  already  risen  to  idol  worship:  they  adore  gro- 
tesque figures  of  the  human  form,  and,  following  the 
course  through  which  intelligence  in  other  races  has 
passed,  they  have  wooden  gods  who  can  speak,  and 
nod,  and  wink. 

In  this  deplorable,  this  benighted  condition,  the  ne- 
gro nevertheless  shows  tokens  of  a capacity  for  better 
things.  He  is  an  eager  trader,  and  knows  the  value 
of  his  ebony,  bar-wood,  beeswax,  palm-oil,  ivory.  He 
has  learned*  how  to  cheat ; nay,  more,  not  on  frequent- 
ly can  outcheat  the  white  man.  He  can  adulterate 
the  caoutchouc  and  other  products  he  brings  down  to 
the  coast,  and  pass  them  off  as  pure.  His  color  se- 
cures him  from  the  detection  of  a blush  when  he  lies. 
Though  utterly  ignorant  of  any  conception  of  art,  he 
is  not  unskillful  in  the  manufacture  of  cooking-pots 
and  tobacco-pipes  of  clay  ; he  has  a bellows-forge  of 
bis  own  invention ; he  can  reduce  iron  from  its  ores 
and  manufacture  it.  ne  makes  shields  of  elephants’ 
hide,  cross-bows,  and  other  weapons  of  war.  But  in 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments  his  skill  is 
chiefly  displayed.  From  drums  of  goat-skin,  from 
harps  and  resonant  gourds,  he  extracts  their  melan- 
choly sounds,  and  disturbs  the  nocturnal  African  for- 
ests with  his  plaintive  melodics. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  those  who  have  known  them 
well,  that  the  equatorial  negro  tribes  do  not  increase, 
hut  tend  to  die  out  spontaneously.  This  is  attributed 
to  infanticide,  and  to  the  ravages  of  miasmatic  fever, 
which  in  its  most  malignant  form  will  often  destroy 
its  victim  in  a single  day.  Even  though  quinine  be 
token  as  a prophylactic,  no  white  man  can  enter  their 
country  with  impunity.  The  night-dewa  are  absolute- 
ly mortal. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA. 

Whoever  compares  the  character  of  the  negro  In 
Africa  with  the  character  of  the  negro  In  America 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  this  race 
capable  of  a certain  grade  of  civilization,  bnt  that  It 
has  made  considerable  advances  in  that  career.  The 
American  negro  has  universally  abandoned  the  ab- 
ject paganism  of  his  forefathers,  and  has  become  not 
merely  nominally,  but  in  spirit,  a devout  Christian. 
It  can  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  incapable  of  the 
sentiment  of  love.  Too  often  has  he  worn  himself 
out  in  redeeming  from  slavery  the  wife  of  his  choice. 
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Under  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable  he  has  at- 
tained correct  ideas  of  conjugal  and  paternal  rela- 
tions. Essentially  religious,  his  trust  in  the  justice 
of  God  has  never  wavered.  In  hfs  darkest  days  and 
sorest  trials  he  has  firmly  expected  in  patience  the 
coming  of  the  inevitable  hour  that  would  proclaim 
him  free.  At  the  end  of  a civil  war  in  which  the  pas-  * 
sions  of  men  have  been  unbound,  and  violence  of  all 
kinds  has  been  licensed,  he  stauds  unaccused  of  crime. 
He  has  approved  himself  a bravo  soldier,  true  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  country  In  which  Providence 
has  cast  his  lot. 

The  American  negro  is  not  civilizing  merely  upon 
the  surface,  but  interiorly.  Leaving  the  stage  of  imi- 
tation, and  passing  to  that  of  comprehension  he  is 
beginning  to  have  ideas  like  ours.  It  will,  hmvever, 
be  long  before  he  can  combine  and  generalize.  At 
the  best  he  will  never  be  more  than  an  overgrown 
child.  Communities  formed  of  such  a social  element 
would  be  wafted  like  clouds  in  the  air,  impelled  by 
extraneous  influences ; for  a long  time  simple  dogmas 
and  ceremonies  must  be  their  guide.  The  social  ma- 
chine in  which  they  are  concerned  must  be  able  to 
work  of  itself ; they  would  hardly  be  able  to  guide  it. 
They  must  learn  to  decline  ease,  and  be  discontented 
with  poverty,  which  is  the  great  source  of  crime,  the 
barrier  to  knowledge,  the  chief  cause  of  human  woe. 
In  laboring  to  procure  an  individual  competence  they 
must  discern  that  they  are  becoming  more  happy, 
more  virtuous,  more  powerful.  Not  without  reason 
do  communities  of  European  descent  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  gain ; for,  though  u eloquence, 
talent,  rank,  attract  admiration,  it  is  wealth  alone  that 
gives  power.” 

In  intellectual  development  the  American  negro  has 
made  progress ; under  a legal  prohibition  of  formal 
education  he  has  stealthily  advanced.  Without  diffi- 
culty he  acquires  the  humbler  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge ; he  learns  to  read  and  to  cast  up  a simple  ac- 
count. In  congregations  of  the  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches,  to  which  Christian  denominations  he  us- 
ually gives  his  preference,  he  prays  with  earnestness, 
and  preaches  with  an  eloquence  often  very  touching 
from  its  quaiut  simplicity.  The  comic  and  plaintive 
songs  which  he  is  said  to  sing  in  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion have  been  listened  to  with  admiration  in  all  the 
gay  capitals  of  Europe. 

The  motive  for  his  production  and  protection  as  a 
source  of  wealth  in  connection  with  the  internal  slave- 
trade  having  ended,  the  census  in  future  years  will 
show  a continuous  decrease  of  his  numbers  in  the 
Border  States,  and  a relative  increase  in  those  of  the 
Gulf.  This  will  inevitably  ensue  if  he  be  left  to  him- 
self, with  freedom  of  movement,  and  no  legal  repres- 
sion or  restraint.  His  instinct  will  lead  him  to  do 
what  is  done  by  quadrupeds,  by  birds,  and  by  fishes— 
to  migrate  to  those  regions  where  Nature  is  in  unison 
with  his  constitution.  He  will  not  linger  in  a country 
of  frosts  if  he  be  permitted  ttfhave  access  to  one  of 
warmth ; and  hence  it  is  not  likely  that  the  future 
tystory  of  America  will  present  the  spectacle  of  his 
physiological  modification : it  will  be  the  narrative  of 
his  geographical  redistribution. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  AND  SLAVERY. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  general  expectation 
respecting  the  impending  extinction  of  slavery,  it  was 
evident  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  the 
conditions  had  altogether  changed.  A powerful  in- 
terest  had  come  into  unforeseen  existence  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  which  depended  on  perpetuating 
that  mode  of  labor.  Moreover,  before  long  it  was  ap- 
parent that,  partly  because  of  the  adaptation  of  their 
climate  to  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant,  partly  be- 
cause Of  the  excellence  of  the  product,  and  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  increasing  facilities  for  interior  transporta- 
tion, the  cutton-growing  States  of  America  would  have 
a monopoly  in  the  supply  of  this  staple. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  AND  THE  UNION. 

But,  though  mechanical  invention  had  reinvigorated 
the  slave  power  by  bestowing  on  it  the  cotton-gin,  it 
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tbirtiWft  j^ft—lbe  >d^mbo»it.  At’  thh  -v^ry  tkae that  of  the  udntfdlfiht;  power  at  it*,  centre  while  ibetiin* 
th'e'  -^fricaii'-^UVfc  Iwft*  prohibited  Fulton  \va«f  ernmem  at  WaHhhigirfro  ciua  tnmsmlt- tgi&r?  to  Itfr-oJfl* 

ti/ikhi-  hx? : +m?'tuX\i  imierimenf  of  iuv  navi  gall  ftp,-  cern  at  S.m  Ftaxidi*^ »,  at  New  Orleans  ox  yitfce.L;iki*/ 
of  thV.i Imkcm  Bt  ver  ify  -stvaoi.  Thj*  Uuprovonumt  in  In  tin;  captitt  of  a tfew  tubtnent*. 
itfiabil  hnY%fc$mi  )e^w|iJtt3dl  ayirtfobte,  lx*  a manner!  The-  foot-pas sent£%  the  tuuoc,  tot  sail,  the  tuni^ 

. iu*H'r  hrbnv  eeunempbueil,  ».hii  rivor  anil.  luke  «y*teai  j tin;  canal v the,  the  lftcdmotfyi?,  the  o:k- 

i>t tue  v it  jf are;  nil  iiMtatitmsccm*  .vifj#  to  I graph,  tnmk  ottM  he  decrees  .>J‘  human  mvrttrou.  TWy 

tbii  jicdirr  . b$'#xingmg  ..Into  efifenmd  nne  i iko  wuttfc  out  tin?  e^Btx*ntTut{<m  of  tiyi1i7,«d  p«w*?|\ 

.the  ahd  it^  it  crowded  with 

.{Mi?  kike*  \ -it  threw  the  whole  I t?oi:T«fcfc»  &Qpjfpt&::  iiwv  '. 

Ctintihect open' iff  commerce';  U ttmigthened  the  ecu-  j In  the  CohAtittifiod  it  had  been  agmed  that  thriw- 
Tttif  power  at  Washington  by  diminkhlng  space? 'iwd  fifths  of  the,  slaves  choulcl  ho  acjouiilpA  federal 
while  it  ext' Tided  Lpou'suphkjlly  Hi/-,  'dom.vm  of  jhc  numbers  in  the  apportionment  id  federal  re prevfcn&ir 
Hepr.l^k  n t&ndtm)*<;d  if  politi rally.  U bound  %})  itotp  A .palktofl  mivimiage ..was  tbn.s  giveti  to  el ovfc 
l>urts  of  Ike  yalbu  tiirtvv ^ flnnly  ib^itiw:  ,tab//r.  This  iih>eed  Hie  eje*  of the  South  krakrkher 

The  loenm«ljo?i  of  the  rhdinns,  the  former  bctu1 ; mean*  of  salving  H.»  indastrki  sUfficuViiles.  Aceonl- 
pams  of  the  continent,  may  be  mi  hi  t4  have  been  ft!  for  togly,  it  rum*r  looked  for  relief  except  to  the  increase 
gefber' pedestrian,  'The  ttmht*  Wiild  util?  he  taken  oji 10*  Muvt*  force. 

ruirategh  of  hr  riparian :triWr  It  war  ieiperfoct  lo- 1 In  tins  it  forgot  tbc  incident*  that  bad  brought  if 
itptnptitfU  NYbkb  made  the,  A trierka  n hdttTdi*v  o iulVri-  into  Us  exirjtordtosry  p<tet£tdar  It  forgot  tin*  mc.-ti  m- 
or  tn.  their  civilisation*  to  the  Astatic,  ami  eveucTtnlly  teal  cautes  that  U>y  Hf  tik  Soferm  or  flie  j?rer*t  indu^ 
Ird  to  their  de* trillion.  AJread.v  we  have  remarked  tidal  r«TolO:tlon  t»  ^pthipua  much mcry,  the 

tha-T,  hail  but  one  of  ttic  tixn |U rp.iK  v-irit’t!e«  of  hor.Ho  power -loom,  the  it  nlw  forgot  Vhat 

or  riimel  tlmt  once  ^Imaruled  in  thr.  coomry  tit caped  ; had  \*mn  the  inilw^ore  Kh>^h;  medmoi  Inven- 

rxtiOCtUihi  Amoriga  yrotild  have  Ithd  0.  ^ry  different1  \ tlon - WhU»t?y^  ^trteiAni  fortune. 
hMonv  It  i&  Oct  hnprhlv/djle  tluit  the  ^tvonld  hare  ] To'.  Ibd  were  open.  Ho 

prrfcrted  Enrope  in  liviU/.atioD.  ] might  hi  create  hi*,  immcnd  jVvkc.  >>r  Le  jnight  iv*«t  to 

The  colonists  who  sftji tleil  irn  the  Atlantic  border  j machhicrj*,  •^thm^-'n^'lnipn»4hlfe  tndhe  Uttorhud 
hninghr.  w'Uh  1 hem  the  lioftee.  Tls rough-  Us  aid  fljs-  luvontivn*  tnfent.  been  stiinnl.nted  ami  .rewurdod.  Miv 
• (nptes  were  shorrened,  and  power  cr/ont-  dmtiical  ngfJtmltuw  dioabfkv*  ha*  Iw  dittlcntUoar :.  hot 

1y  fucrhancd.  But  bad  poheKer  tt>rans  ofiowmoHini  th»5y  nromii  inrunnomjtuble»  ' The  existing  slave lorca 
heeiv.  mirmlnced,  tins  UtHJhMic  would  with  difficulty  of  ibe  Sonth  might  have  hird  economic-tf  value  jq- 
hf^‘  extended  heyoxul  the  Alle^hiiiilwt ; Its  feeble  conceivably  increased  by  rewrtiiug  to  proper  raaebin* 
S;.  i.v'^  j^miM  hirdly  have  had  etde>h/Tj  ejjongh  to  cry, 

cUw^to  their  ceii Uo  of  Attraction  at  IVasldngton.  lu  this  the  South  fbllowod^he  example  of  arryfunJiy^ 

Al  U inpst  *ojp)tiyrtrtbi'  niomenl,  tfie&fonr,  ame  the  for  nil  the  great  empires  of  old  pr»*ferreri  -ilsvc  labor. 
iUVt*nfSi>U' vU  ihu  steamboat.  Its  poilHral  effect  w»a  aud  «cy«r  attmnplcd  to  Ittiprovc  machinery.  Agri- 
.<ircu;  ; la  an  ure’.sp-Ttcd  and  cultural  huplements  rrmairief)  untouched  for  thou- 

■ ui  rtr- i!  l ■-*  • a tidan  loc.ouiutjoii  coiihT  suntk  of  yetiM?  lu  KurOpe  the  niml  population 

Tf ‘r& f|*g  rtr }v^f  si\x>ro  than  four  miles  un  hnymnotralilp  to  kunwiedgr,  fund  huteil  Improv.mieUl ; 
bout  i'ft-.e  '■  - d that  speed  ; bill  the  j it  would  tolerate  no  change  .in  that  venerable  imple^ 

vuair-d^ht  aod  Pkcwoe  hub  htdb-*  « mem,  the  wooden  plow.  The  rc  wa*  the;  v a r:t 

~‘l,yii»f::o$fcwT  '•  /import  of  frehriit  Jlut  i of  enierpriee  ’u&- v^p«ets.iib)^haul«ii  .mftcbiiivty^  The 

•IH: fblrpf  f nir« h MtV.K .^n^rati«m  nnw  yet  an*  ! suw-mUt  was  tiot .liaxVddtintiii. until  m UUk  tmie  previ- 

•uiibr  wondm-ful  ■ ti&hkivi*--* k ‘'r allJfon.d,'  doubkd  t\iK  j uirdy  to  HiunA  iTi.v.  lhut  eveid  Was  nctnulH  iui  cpikb 
average  rti^ed  nnw  ..itbiuied  to  tbirty  ; in  dvUlmi  life.  It  is  affifttiwl  that  by  it  lumber  v/im. 

an  hbur ; If  heeftfet,  sixty  cmdd  be  rmtehai].  A tib^ap^nrd  to  mic-t wmAtetb  of  !|«  previous  rbsi.  The 
fatiguing  dhyM  jmjrw<A;  dfnvhiidied  into  Jap  ' inttnodhiie  conterjpgncfc  tvus  the  ?tiprpyem«?.pX  of 

nbVytit  trip  of  n few  jnlnMeA  The  raijiseiiueuce  of  dweillpp^,  Wo»nUm  nrAwiniuiKtcrf  d fivhnmtfu  dean- 
all  ihU  -tviio,  tlmt  pplitftitl  pewer  iyau  rapidly  eoDcea-  linefta>  vifminWb^d  diapose  mil  lumifUi  atflittjori/and 
trntiug.ftt  WaiftMngloii.  * length^a^d  human  life.  The  glazing- of  wlndowti  had 

The  luflRen  of  Ronie  luy  i\t  tju-.ba^k  oflkr  a.  similar  effect, 

impel  ini  power:  n remote,  -nJtlyiue  force  yrss  in  svifl  In  a Servile  rommnulty  mocUanictv!  h/tentUm  will 
COTmunlculUm  w ah  flu*  capital,  and  uccorAkigly  tin?  ] always  he.  bcW  Vn  bnv  tsf'ma,  lit  M§  Turcad  daHy 
flpd  thini:  ihu  Icdtiotie  did  tu  a cr>mmer»jtl  smtutry  -wiw  t^ib  what  does- it  sigtilfy  to  the  slave  whether  ibe  Ira- 
- to  build  jKub.damlnl  lu  idge.s  ami  rnads.  With  eedu-  piement  in  hk  hand  be  jm  Improved  one  or  not  ? The 
:»oif8  a^lVtty.'tbtty  •Im.pyyuun  •irVthttiMQ^h.ftipalc,  ilut  thing  that  concern^  him  is  the  passing  away  <\i  tile 
the  pdbvuy,  un  a military  j^>pliti'Th4,  tit  teari'il*  lit  weary  hoars;  he  has  no  loterost  In  Ihu  fruU  of  h\t  ]u- 
\ .tine  the  ovdln ary  road. ' Oti  in  the  bor.  And  as  to  the  amsicr,  it  mptit  ed  uo  deep  polit- 

ittlhihu*  of  nrtiiy  movements,  itpltnpbftauT  addnfh^agtfc*  IcaI  peuetratinu  for  him  to  pc-rodv^1  llinf  the  Inttvduc- 
jvHl  huetieu.  ’ 1 ' tion  ofuiachinnrytnn^t  hi  the  etuV  rofnlt  In  iht  ernan- 

Thv' locomotive  engine  uidr-  in  in.-ufrulhing  clunaU-  cipatlou  of  the.  hUvc,  Mach  faery  «r»d  slavery  are  Id- 
luffusttmi  by  pi'omw ins;  iro yeli  <uf  whiuU.  ix  uu  itun-  cdtApaUbte— the  slave  iMb^laced  by  the  maitiiiau 

ndy  1 u mhrsTA Mi e andb».«**mf: !be*« t;?enej&.  lb  the  Simtlmrir  Si«tea  politMil  rtoifcuns  lima  dle> 

Tr  improve*  the  hailib bftdwas  by  r.'ayrytri.g.-iirbon  pop-  ermragred  Um  lfirrotltictjon  of  machtiicry.  t?mler  the 
cikitfons  Into  the  coitntry ; It  cliinipfeh^  Ule  ddnth-rktfi  CJpnktAtptldp.nn  Increased  ot?ci<>  force  had  a pubticitl 
by  ijenniUlng  ftaaiMwi  i*f  eliiich.tmlobe  briiughf  up  ht  value,  \naehln«ry  had  abac.  Thw  cotton  imeued  was 
;•  fie-h,  niicouinTninfttod  atmosphere*;  it  t-qiinli^  the  thernfove  pifi^uHd^’d  by  thoe«.*wht»  vyt?re  lit  n posit ioa 
busiWii*  Vinson*  of  trade,  buing  fb*  to  gable  \u  movetutmis  that,  its  prosperity  cor.lU  bn 

Ur»it  of  summer  nud  thu  frlpdf  «vfib‘i.*r;  if  onr  Hf  carod  imly ^ tUrmigh  InureitAcd . tsia.mial  thHpf ; and 

•tyms-.Qf  illift'i  Aki  ww '•Uugv-iv. -j  i t./i '*  V*  ■ny^Aw-ji.fo | eiionples  bofoil#  It;  of 

value  of  l ime.  msehinery  in  the  most 

1»  »hr*  coin  ...  rp  > . - • * iu  affirming  tbui  iu  Uds 

fcje-yrjipu  Uto  ' ‘ d not  tyoftiiy  of  mteu- 

jwnded  iron  • • . 

;1S<VW  vilh  wli/if  maclilnery  i? 

unumUvi  Mm-  t>  huve  wiCTie^/d tbu ^ttr- 

di.u*w  not  loUoo..  ;v  Lii.it  ! .<  -*>, pw,  rot.  '\'tiw\n>uut.  f Jw- oo;*  atUinoriliy  the  Ingenu- 

lofjw  botcAaf  the  ARoliitu  harp  •'  ldec.*^utrhj^/*OTne  | look -forward  TidUioul  unv  mU^kingfS  to 

M^deV  the.  ecoaii,  or  ocroMiJ  thif;  - lb  > iiut  lime  when  thu  alone  the  unbivarino  of  cotton,  but 

imm'erable  points  of  the  gothdry;,  ,kto  jUUIbg  {ii^ovii  | a-grtfoUnrsl  np^ru tinny  of  all  kiiiiln,  will  by  corultictud 
ft-om At4tion  to  eCdtitn.  TbcncJ ^c* Mbgcir  tbui  the  [by  it*  wmj.  .It  t<  anrdy  ua  Ukuly. that  egigiiieu  may 

ilitiz.  . Go.  gle  U,|  VERSlS'omCI 
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plow  and  sow,  hoe  and  gather,  even  on  the  site  of  a 
last  year's  forest,  as  that  they  should  compute  mathe- 
matical tables  for  the  £»e  of  astronomers  more  cor- 
rectly than  the  most  expert  calculators  can  do.  Yet 
that  they  have  accomplished. 

When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was 
built  a prize  of  $v600  occasioned  the  invention  of  Stev- 
enson's locomotive.  by-standera  could  hardly 

believe  their  eyes  wbfc)  they  saw  it  running  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  A reward  of  $100, 000, 
offered  by  the  English  parliament  for  finding  the  lon- 
gitude at  sea,  led  to  tlf,  invention  and  perfection  of 
Harrison's  chronometer,  and  the  desired  object  was 
accomplished. 

But  in  the  Free  States,  notwithstanding  an  influx 
of  immigrants,  there  was  a continual  demand  for  la- 
bor. It  was  manifested  by  the  high  rate  of  wages. 
Ingenuity  was,  however,  here  stimulated,  and  invent- 
ive talent  gathered  an  abundant  reward.  In  a mqp- 
ner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  people  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  construction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  It  was  the  machinery  of  the  North  that 
told  with  such  fearful  effect  upon  her  antagonist  in  the 
civil  war,  and  strangled  the  slave  power  by  maintain- 
ing a blockade  along  three  thousand  miles  of  coast 

TOE  DRAMA  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

There  are  three  acts  in  the  drama  of  American  na- 
tional life. 

1st.  The  development  of  a sentiment  of  Unionism, 
which  in  time  gathered  strength  sufficient  to  convert 
a train  of  feeble  cofcnies  scattered  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  into  a great  aid  powerful  nation. 

2d.  The  separatist  or  differentiation  of  that  nation, 
chiefly  through  the  $gency  of  climate,  into  two  sec- 
tions, conveniently  kpowu  as  the  North  and  the  South, 
or  the  free  and  the  slave  powers. 

3d.  The  conflict  of  those  powers  for  supremacy. 

The  outline  of  these^icts  is  as  follows : 

I.— From  a nearly  homogeneous  English  stock,  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  received  two  immi- 
grations. /'That  which  settled  in  the  South  was  of  per- 
sons devoted  to  material  objects,  and  appreciating 
ease  and  pleasure.  That  which  found  a home  in  the 
North  was  more  austere:  its  moving  influence  was 
moral  and  religious  ideas. 

In  one  sense  these  two  colonial  bodies  were  not  dis- 
similar, since  they  had  come  from  a common  ances- 
tral home.  In  another  they  showed  diversity,  for  they 
were  of  different  social  grades  that  had  been  sorted 
and  parted  from  each  other  by  antecedent  English 
civil  wars. 

These  immigrating  bodies  were  affected  by  the  cli- 
mate to  which  they  had  come.  It  happened— or  per- 
haps it  was  the  result  of  prior  and  purposed  selection 
—that  there  was  a congeniality  in  each  case  between 
the  temperament  of  the  colonist  and  the  place  of  his 
abode.  The  man  of  enjoyment  found  an  acceptable 
home  in  the  wtnterless  fertile  South ; the  man  of  re- 
flection amidst  the  austerities  of  the  North. 

Climate  thus  augmented  and  perpetuated  the  Initial 
differences  of  character.  It  converted  what  had  been 
merely  different  classes  in  England  into  distinct  na- 
tional types  in  America. 

For  a long  time  the  colonists  experienced  similar 
exterior  pressures.  At  first  they  had  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  Indians ; then  they  had  a com- 
mon enemy  in  the  French ; still  later,  both  felt  the 
tyranny  of  the  mother  country.  A sentiment  that  it 
would  l>e  well  for  such  feeble  communities  as  they 
were  to  unite  for  mutual  protection  gradually  gained 
strength.  It  appeared  first  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  (1643),  among  the  New  England  colonies. 

The  establishment  of  the  Union  was  the  final  em- 
bodiment of  that  sentiment. 

Unionism  implied  a single  nation. 

Though  there  was  thus  an  initial  race-difference  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  since  they  were  re* 
spectively  offshoots  from  different  grades  of  Euglisb 
society,  we  must  not  give  too  much  importance  to  that 
difference.  In  the  scientific  treatment  of  American 
history  it  can  not  be  overlooked,  but  the  antagonism 


| arising  from  it  was  very  feeble  ; so  feeble,  indeed,  as 
scarcely  to  retard  the  progress  of  Unionism. 

I II.— The  differentiation  or  separation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  though  it  had  its  beginning  in  English 
| life  and  in  pre-colonial  times,  may,  without  much  er- 
j ror,  be  considered  as  having  been  substantially  pro- 
duced by  the  climate  of  this  continent.  The  Teutonic 
characteristics  of  the  Northern  people  were  rendered 
; more  intense;  the  Southern  people  assumed  those 
qualities  which  pertain  to  the  nations  of  the  southern 
border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

A self-conscious  democracy,  animated  by  ideas  of 
individualism,  was  the  climate  issue  in  the  North : an 
aristocracy,  produced  by  sentiments  of  personal  inde- 
pendence and  based  upon  human  slavery,  was  the 
climate  issue  in  the  South— an  aristocracy  sub-tropical 
in  its  attributes,  the  counterpart  to  that  which  is  found 
in  the  latitudes  extending  from  the  Pillars  of  Ilercules 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  imperious  to  its  friends, 
ferocious  to  its  enemies,  and  rapidly  losing  the  capaci- 
ty of  vividly  comprehending  European  political  ideas. 

Let  us  now  observe  each  of  these  components  of  the 
Union  as  a power. 

In  a hot  climate  men  work  no  more  than  necessity 
compels ; they  instinctively  look  with  favor  on  slave 
labor.  There  had  always  been  that  disposition  in  the 
Southern  States.  Accidental  circumstances  gave  it 
strength. 

At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Virginia  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  colonies ; she 
occupied  a central  position,  and  had  in  Norfolk  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic.  She  had  a vast 
western  territory,  an  imposing  commerce,  and  in  the 
production  and  export  of  tobacco  not  only  a source  of 
wealth,  but,  from  the  mercantile  connections  it  gave 
her  in  Europe,  a means  af  refinement.  It  was  through 
this  circumstance  that  so  many  of  her  young  men  were 
educated  abroad.  When  the  epoch  of  separation  from 
the  mother  country  had  come,  and  the  question  of  con- 
federation arose,  she  might  have  asserted  her  colonial 
supremacy ; she  might  have  been  the  central  power. 
Many  of  her  ablest  men  subsequently  thought  that,  in 
her  voluntary  equalization  with  the  feeblest  colonies, 
the  spontaneous  surrender  of  her  vast  domain,  the 
self-abnegation  with  which  sho  laid  all  her  privileges 
on  the  altar  of  the  Union,  she  had  made  a fatal  mis- 
take. In  her  action  there  was  something  very  noble. 

Tobacco,  which  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  altogether  produced  by  slaves. 

The  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  in  Europe,  and 
many  admirable  inventions  of  industrial  art,  created 
in  the  course  of  time  a .demand  for  another  product, 
cotton,  which  experience  proved  could  be  more  advan- 
tageously produced  in  the  Southern  States  than  any 
where  else,  but  produced  in  them  only  by  slaves. 

Hence,  very  soon,  the  whole  economy  of  the  South 
centred  on  slavery.  That  system  gave  to  the  master 
wealth,  and,  what  was  of  equal  importance,  it  gave  to 
him  personal  leisure.  His  thoughts  naturally  reverted 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs;  his  material 
prosperity  and  ease  of  circumstances  led  him  to  the 
pursuit  of  political  power.  In  a few  years  the  South 
had  possession  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Union 
Government.  It  dominated  in  the  nation. 

In  maintaining  this  supremacy,  doubtless  the  in- 
trinsic political  power  of  Virginia,  and  the  moral  force 
arising  from  the  acknowledged  sacrifices  she  had  made, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree.  The  first  President 
of  the  United  States  was  a Virginian,  and  he  was  re- 
elected. The  second  was  from  the  North,  perhaps  a 
fraternal  concession  due  to  revolutionary  recollec- 
tions ; but  he  was  not  re-elected.  The  third  President 
was  a Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  The  fourth 
was  a Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  The  fifth  was 
a Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  No  small  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  of  place  and  power  poured  into  the 
South.  Was  there  ever  to  be  an  end  of  this  f 

From  the  first  attempt  at  confederation,  the  smaller 
States  were  in  mortal  terror  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  greater.  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  were 
fhH  of  apprehension  as  to  what  Virginia  might  do. 
Their  protection  consisted  in  asserting  and  upholding 
their  rights  as  original  and  equal  elements  in  the  asso- 
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ciation— sovereigns,  as  they  designated  themselves. 
It  was  plain  from  the  beginning  that  this  doctrine  of 
State-rights  would  always  be  upheld  by  the  smaller 
States  against  the  greater,  by  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger,  by  the  stationary  against  the  progressive, 
and  therefore,  eventually,  by  the  South  against  the 
North. 

Now  from  the  South  let  us  turn  to  the  North,  and 
observe  what  was  transpiring  there. 

In  a cold  climate  man  maintains  an  individual  com- 
bat with  nature  and  with  competing  men ; he  is  every 
moment  forced  to  make  good  his  own  ground.  Hence 
he  becomes  self-reliant,  and  is  perpetually  occupied  in 
carrying  out  his  own  intentions.  With  his  own  hand 
he  makes  his  own  fortune.  The  self-working  North 
feels  itself  in  irrevocable  antagonism  with  vicarious 
labor ; it  detests  negro  slavery. 

The  idealistic  North— the  materialistic  South— there 
they  stand  in  presence  of  one  another.  The  former 
asks  herself  what  is  it  that  has  given  her  companion 
paramount  control  in  their  common  association— their 
Union.  She  sees  that  it  is  the  very  institution  of  which 
her  conscience  disapproves. 

III. — I shall  relate  how,  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  North,  then  become  rich,  prosper- 
ous, intelligent,  and  determined  to  end  this  unfair  ex- 
clusion, struck  a blow  at  the  vital  part— the  labor  sys- 
tem of  the  South : it  was  the  Missouri  struggle.  I 
shall  relate  how  that  was  in  dne  time  retaliated  by  a 
countcr-blow,  nullification,  struck  by  the  South  at  the 
industry  of  the  North. 

Mean  time  . climate  kept  up  its  dissevering  influence. 
Alienation  was  passing  into  antagonism.  It  became 
evident  that  there  would  be  a struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery. 

I shall  relate  the  stages  of  that  straggle,  and  the 
various  fortunes  it  exhibited.  A history  of  the  civil 
war  has  all  the  grand  features  of  an  epic  poem.  It  Is 
the  story  of  contending  powers  for  empire— the  free 
and  the  slave;  it  is  a record  of  the  victory  of  an 
idea.  ‘ 

There  is  a political  force  in  ideas  which  silently  ren- 
ders protestations,  promises,  and  guarantees,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  good  faith  they  may  have  been  given,  of 
no  avail,  and  which  makes  constitutions  obsolete. 
Against  the  uncontrollable  growth  of  the  anti-slavery 
idea  the  South  was  forced  to  contend. 

VIEWS  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  WAR. 

Mr.  Davis’s  views  at  this  time  are  to  be  found  in 
speeches  he  made  in  his  triumphant  journey  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  his  inaugural  address.  In  one  of  the 
former  he  says : “ The  Border  States  will  gladly  come 
into  the  Southern  Confederacy  within  sixty  days,  as 
we  shall  be  their  only  friends.  England  will  recog- 
nize us,  and  a glorious  future  is  before  us.  The  grass 
will  grow  in  the  Northern  cities,  where  the  pavements 
have  been  worn  off  by  the  tread  of  commerce.”  Fore- 
shadowing the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  act, 
he  said,  4'We  will  carry  the  war  where  it  is  easy  to 
advance— where  food  for  the  sword  and  torch  await 
our  armies  in  the  densely-populated  cities.  The  ene- 
my may  come  and  spoil  our  crops,  but  we  can  raise 
them  as  before;  they  can  not  rear  again  the  cities 
which  took  years  of  industry  and  millions  of  money 
to  build.”  “We  are  now  determined,”  he  said,  “to 
maintain  our  position,  and  make  all  who  oppose  us 
smell  Sonthern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel.”  He 
had  no  idea  of  the  length  and  severity  of  the  straggle ; 
he  thought  it  would  he  over  in  a few  weeks,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  conversations  subsequently  in  prison 
with  the  Surgeon  Craven. 

Inducements  and  threats  were  applied  to  draw  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  Border  States  into  the  Confedera- 
cy. In  the  provisional  Constitution  the  first  article 
of  the  seventh  section  reads, 

“The  importation  of  African  negroes  from  any  for- 
eign country  other  than  the  Blaveholding  States  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent 
the  same.” 


But,  with  an  ominous  monition,  the  second  article 
reads, 

“Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  from  any  8tate  not  a member  of 
this  Confederacy." 

At  this  time  Virginia  was  receiving  an  annual  in- 
come of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  from  the  sale  of 
slaves.  In  1800  twelve  thousand  slaves  were  sent  over 
her  railroads  to  the  8outh  and  ^uthwest.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  was  considered  a low  estimate. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Mr.  Davis  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  slavery,  nor  to  those  great  questions  that  were 
the  mainspring  of  the  movement  which  he  was  hence- 
forth to  represent.  His  speech  was,  in  truth,  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  cotton-planters  of  the  Gulf  States,  iu 
whose  presence  he  was  standing,  but  to  the  commer- 
cial interest  in  England.  It  was  a bid  to  free  trade  In 
apprehension  of  the  coming  blockade. 

But,  though  the  Confederate  President  was  so  un- 
willing to  allude  to  the  dread  power  that  animated  se- 
cession, it  obtruded  itself  upon  him  throughout  all  his 
subsequent  career,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  rain  at 
last.  In  this  it  was  like  that  lemur-phantom  of  gi- 
gantic stature  and  dusky  complexion  who,  as  is  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  came  into  the  tent  of  Brutus  in  the 
night  before  the  disastrous  battle  of  Philippi,  and, 
with  a countenance  of  horrible  intelligence,  whispered 
to  him,  “lam  thy  Evil  Genius.” 


AMERICAN  WOMEN  AND  FRENCH 
FASHIONS. 

THERE  is  something  quite  ludicrous  in  the 
precipitation  with  which  American  women 
follow  out  all  fashions  emanating  from  Paris. 
Blind  obedience  to  the  chief  magnate,  La  Mode , 
seems  universal — it  suffices  that  each  new  decree 
be  issued  from  the  French  capital  to  insure  im- 
mediate and  unquestioning  compliance  on  the 
part  of  our  women-folk.  The  wealthy  are,  of 
course,  the  first  to  appear  in  the  new  styles ; but 
they  do  not  long  remain  alone  in  their  glory. 
Through  some  inexplicable  means  the  fashion  is 
soon  adopted  by  all  alike.  The  wonder  of  it  is, 
how  the  women  of  all  grades,  of  all  known  and 
unknown  resources,  can  so  speedily  conform  to 
the  fashion.  One  meets  with  no  dowdily-dressed 
women  on  Broadway,  or  in  our  village  streets. 
All  are  richly  dressed  in  the  silks,  satins,  or  vel- 
vets of  the  latest  style,  and  the  marvel  is  howr 
they,  one  and  all,  so  speedily  become  so  royally 
arrayed. 

The  ludicrous  side  of  this  frenzied  obedience 
to  Fashion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  he  the 
new  styles  appropriate  or  not,  they  are  adopted 
here  without  question,  and  without  no  apparent 
thought  as  to  their  being  becoming  or  otherwise. 
The  nonsense  of  this  will  be  evident  to  all,  when 
w*e  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  new  fash- 
ions arise  in  Paris. 

Among  the  prominent  leaders  of  female  fash- 
ion in  Paris  there  are  several  who,  deprived  by 
nature  of  personal  beauty,  can  vie  with  their 
more  favored  rivals  in  no  way  save  in  splendor 
or  eccentricity  of  toilet.  The  Princess  Metter- 
nich  is  the  foremost  of  the  plain  fashionables — 
she  calls  herself  Le  Singe  a la  mode — “the  Fash- 
ionable Monkey” — and  attracts  attention  by  her 
wit  and  her  wonderful  style  of  dressing.  It  is 
eccentric  to  the  last  degree,  often  unbecoming, 
always  startling,  and  extremely  expensive ; yet 
other  women  in  Paris  follow  the  fashions  set  by 
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the  Princess,  because  they  imagine  that,  bor- 
rowing the  rays  of  Fashion’s  sun,  they  may  in  a 
lesser  degree  shine  themselves.  These  imita- 
tors of  Madame  de  Mettemich  are  generally, 
however,  ladies  who,  like  herself,  have  not  the 
advantage  of  good  looks,  and  who  wear  des  toi- 
lettes risqufs  as  a means  whereby  to  attract  at- 
tention. Young  and  handsome  Parisiennes  nev- 
er adopt  the  Metternich  fashions.  They  are 
too  well  aware  that  they  are  unbecoming.  Here 
there  would  be  no  questioning  the  matter,  and 
we  have  often  noticed  the  outre  coats,  the  saucy 
looking  bonnets,  or  hats,  first  worn  by  the  Prin- 
cess in  Paris,  sported  by  meek-looking  young 
girls,  or  by  fat  dowagers,  who  were  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  to  wear  the  styles 
in  question,  the  aplomb — the  dash — of  such  as 
the  Princess  was  needed. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is,  of  course,  the  Ruler 
of  the  realm  of  Fashion,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  ladies  of  Paris  should  follow  her  whims 
in  dress.  But  why  American  women  should  do 
so  needs  explanation.  The  Empress  adopts 
styles  of  dres9,  of  coiffures,  of  bonnets,  having 
in  view'  their  adaptation,  first  to  her  increasing 
need  of  disguising  the  marks  of  time,  and  then 
to  the  place  and  manner  in  which  these  styles 
are  to  be  displayed.  Thus  Her  Majesty  has  her 
morning  dresses,  her  dresses  for  driving  out,  for 
receptions,  for  opera  and  theatres,  for  balls,  and 
so  on.  Of  course  the  ladies  of  Paris,  when  they 
imitate  these  fashions,  do  so  appropriately  in 
manner  and  place.  Here,  however,  the  most  ri- 
diculous misapplication  of  the  new  styles  is  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  ladies  who  adopt  them. 
Dresses  worn  in  Paris  on  state  ceremonies,  or 
when  out  driving  in  grand  style — in  short,  toi- 
lets de  vinte  or  de  voiture  are  trailed  here  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  that  recklessness  of  cost 
and  that  misuse  of  rich  material  which  so  often 
cause  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  reflective 
foreigners. 

A recent  example  of  this  erroneous  adoption 
of  a French  fashion  must  have  attracted  general 
not  ice.  The  Parisian  ladies  wear,  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms, or  in  their  carriages  while  taking 
the  daily  drive  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  dress- 
es with  long  skirts  or  trains.  Here  many  ladies 
wear  such  dresses  in  the  street.  In  Paris  such 
a misapplication  of  the  fashion  is  made  by  none, 
save  the  loretles , the  women  of  the  demi-monde , 
who  must  make  a display  in  the  street,  as  they 
have  no  other  place  wherein  to  attract  attention. 
But  surely  it  is  a very  great  pity  that  our  ladies 
should  imitate  the  example  set  by  such  question- 
able characters  as  those  who  in  Paris  astonish 
the  public  by  their  recklessly  adopting  for  the 
streets  the  expensive  indoor  fashions  of  the 
more  respectable  classes.  Why  should  Ameri- 
can women  so  strenuously  endeavor  to  follow 
out  the  Paris  fashions,  which  are  invented  by  ca- 
pricious women  of  rank  and  wealth,  or  by  the 
dress-makers,  who,  with  the  intention  of  incit- 
ing their  customers  to  inordinate  expenditure,  I 
rack  their  imaginations  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  * 
during  41  something  new  ?”  It  is  not  necessary  I 


that  the  novelty  be  always  becoming,  as  there 
are  among  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Paris  a num- 
ber of  ladies,  the  reverse  of  handsome,  who 
would  rather  put  in  vogue  an  unbecoming  fash- 
ion, as  thereby  their  beautiful  rivals  and  not 
themselves  would  be  the  sufferers. 

But  all  these  changes  severely  tax  the  prince- 
ly revenues  of  the  Parisian  riite,  and  the  mid- 
dling classes  never  think  of  so  insane  an  effort 
as  attempted  rivalry  in  dress,  where  there  is  so 
much  disparity  of  means.  With  a singular  dis- 
regard of  this  latter  most  important  distinction, 
American  women  at  all  hazards  adopt  the  styles 
and  fashions  of  the  Paris  monde ; and  how  they 
manage  it  must  remain  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  those  who  take  into  consideration  the 
limited  number  of  large  revenues  among  us. 

That  women  of  no  very  strong  principles 
Bhould  be  led  astray  through  a determination 
to  dress  in  the  latest  fashions,  is  a matter  of 
course,  and  that  those  who  abstain  from  indis- 
cretion or  guilt  should  commit  actions  little  short 
of  mean,  in  their  mania  for  following  the  fashions, 
is  a natural  consequence. 

In  Paris,  where  the  votaries  of  fashion  have 
assured  revenues  to  found  their  extravagant  dis- 
play upon,  even  the  largest  fortunes  are  often 
dissipated  by  the  reckless  expenditure  of  those 
women,  who  are  determined  to  outshine  their 
society.  The  dress-makers  render  it  a very  easy 
matter  for  their  lady  customers  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money.  They  invent  the  most  ex- 
travagant, the  most  expensive  toilets,  consisting 
of  laces,  jewels,  and,  according  to  the  season, 
furs  of  the  most  costly  description.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a lady  appears  wearing  quite  a fortune 
upon  herself  in  this  way,  and  as  these  fashions 
are  varied  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  the  expense 
at  the  end  of  the  season  becomes  too  great  even 
for  the  wealthiest.  The  women  who  commit 
these  follies,  however,  are  those  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who  have  no  other  employment  save 
pleasure-seeking,  and  who,  becoming  tired  of 
the  routine  of  their  daily  existence,  find  excite- 
ment in  these  ruinous  displays  of  dress. 

American  women  have  no  such  reason — or 
rather  no  such  want  of  reason — for  indulging  in 
extravagant  display.  There  is  no  court  here, 
there  are  no  stately  ceremonials  to  attend,  and 
there  need  be  no  such  absurd  toilets  worn  in  the 
streets,  where  the  utmost  simplicity  of  apparel 
would  be  so  much  the  more  attractive.  At 
watering-places  American  women,  both  old  and 
young,  dress  overmuch,  and  especially  betray 
bad  taste  in  th^  profuse  display  of  jewelry. 
They  wear  at  these  places,  which  should  be  of 
retreat,  of  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  season, 
the  style  of  dress  inaugurated  in  Paris  at  court 
or  ministerial  fdtes.  In  Bhort  they  adopt,  with- 
out thought  or  care  as  to  their  appropriate  uses, 
the  styles  and  fashions  of  Paris  simply  because 
they  are  such,  and  because  the  leaders  of  femi- 
nine society  here  imitate  the  example  of  their 
class  abroad. 

The  extravagant  dressing  of  American  wo- 
men is  undoubtedly  exerting  a baneful  influence 
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upon  society.  It  is  now  a generally  conceded 
fact  that  the  cost  of  a lady's  wardrobe  is  so 
enormously  great  that  limited  incomes  will  not 
suffice  for  it.  Thus  young  meu  having  respons- 
ible situations  and  receiving  liberal  salaries 
dare  not  venture  upon  matrimony.  They  wait 
until  they  shall  have  become  partners,  shall 
have  amassed  a considerable  sum  to  defray  the 
large  preliminary  expenses,  before  they  get 
married.  The  young  ladies  whose  society  they 
court  dress  expensively,  wear  silks  and  satins, 
laces  and  jewels  of  great  cost ; and  young  men 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  taking  the  girls  they  love 
from  a sphere  of  luxury  into  a merely  comfort- 
able existence.  Getting  married  on  expecta- 
tions, as  was  formerly  the  case,  when  these  ex- 
pectations were  founded  upon  industry  and 
economy  and  a future  partnership  through  care- 
ful attention  to  business,  is  a course  not  to  be 
attempted  nowadays,  when  all  the  young  ladies 


must  attend  theatres,  Optra,  or  balls  in  such  ex- 
pensive toilets — in  fact,  when  their  walking-suits 
now  cost  more  than  entire  outfits  did  formerly. 

All  the  wotld  over  a woman,  when  conscious 
of  dress,  wishes  to  be  seen ; so  that  our  ladies, 
when  arrayed  in  the  glories  of  the  latest  Paris 
styles,  can  but  promenade  the  streets  to  make  a 
proper  display.  This  leads  to  consequences 
which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here — it  unfits 
women  for  a home  life,  renders  domesticity  dis- 
tasteful, encourages  that  which  no  word  so  aptly 
describes  as  “ flirtation.”  While  the  husbands 
are  attending  throughout  the  entire  day  to  bus- 
iness the  wives  are  making  in  the  streets  their 
accustomed  display  of  French  fashions;  and 
surely  this  seems  scarcely  an  equal  division  of 
labor.  Can  this  last  forever?  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  there  is  some  man  now  living  who 
will  see  American  women  freed  from  their  slav- 
ery to  French  Fashions? 


THE  GATHERING  ON  THE  PLAINS.* 

From  the  far-off  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  meet  the  eastern  hills,*'- 
From  the  cradle9  where  great  rivers  are  but  puny  infant  rills, 

From  the  hunting-grounds  and  war-paths  of  the  red  men  unsubdued, 

Comes  a savage  yell  of  vengeance,  comes  a cry  of  blood  for  blood. 

The  Fort  Phil  Kearney  garrison  recked  not  that  they  were  few; 

Trained  soldiers  of  the  Union,  they  were  veteran  “boys  in  blue.” 

They’d  all  the  white  man’s  pride  and  trust  in  white  men’s  blood  and  brains; 
They  despised  the  mountain  Indians  and  the  Indians  of  the  plains. 


The  braves  of  mountain,  plain,  and  hill  were  many,  and  they  knew, 

As  well  as  General  Grant  himself,  what  “men  enough”  can  do. 

They  trapped  the  fourscore  “boys  in  blue”  within  a pathless  glen; 
With  thousands  they  surrounded  them,  and  fourscore  scalps  were  ta’en. 


No  longer  from  the  East  alone  doth  emigration  pour, 

A tide  is  flowing  mountainward  from  the  Pacific’s  shore. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco  meet  beneath  Montana’s  pines, 
And  work  together  in  the  depths  of  Colorado’s  mines. 

Like  shipwrecked  sailors  cast  upon  a sea-surrounded  shoal, 

O’er  which  the  waves  remorselessly  at  high-tide  time  will  roll ; 
The  Indians  see  a swelling  flood  of  white  men  brave  and  keen, 
Advancing  from  the  east  and  west,  and  hemming  them  between. 


Already  has  this  swelling  flood  surged  ominously  near 
The  pastures  of  the  buffalo,  the  coverts  of  the  deer; 

The  prairie  dog,  the  foot-hill  wolf,  the  savage  grizzly  bear, 

Have  scented  the  advancing  tide  that  taints  their  native  air. 

The  red  man  sees  the  changes  vast  a few  short  years  have  wrought, 
And  wonder,  fear,  and  hate  unite  to  cloud  hi9  troubled  thought. 

He  sees  the  white  man  desecrate  the  graves  of  chief  and  sage, 

And  lord  it  o’er  his  hunting-grounds,  his  children’s  heritage. 


• •«  The  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney  is  confirmed.  The  number 
killed— the  whole  detachment,  officers  and  men— is  eighty.  Most  of  the  Indians  are  reported  to  be  well  armed 
with  rifles,  revolvers,  carbines,  etc.,  and  it  is  feared  that  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  mountains,  foot-hills,  and 
plains,  will  unite  in  a general  Indian  war  on  the  forts  and  settlements  in  the  spring.  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 
man has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  ftirther  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  Indians.  —Washington  Tel- 
egram. 
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He  sees  him  every  where  intrude,  and  from  where'er  his  feet 
Leave  footprints  on  the  .plain  or  hill,  the  red  man  must  retreat. 

He  sees  the  cabin’s  smoke  arise  above  the  whispering  pines, 

He  sees  the  tents,  like  sentinels,  stand  guard  around  the  mines. 

And  where  the  squatter’s  hut  is  raised,  by  lake,  or  stream,  or  wood, 

The  red  man’s  rights  are  but  as  sand  before  Missouri’s  flood. 

And  where  the  miner’s  tent  is  pitched,  and  w'hite  men  work  for  hire, 

The  red  man’s  wigwam  is  but  grass  before  the  prairie  fire. 

The  white  man’s  iron  pathways  strange,  the  trails  and  war-paths  break, 

His  Iran  horse’s  shrieking  neigh  the  foot-hill  echoes  wake. 

From  east  to  west,  from  w’est  to  east,  his  guarded  wagon  trains 
Are  toiling  through  the  passes  steep  and  stretching  o’er  the  plains. 

He’s  building  bridges  o’er  the  streams,  and  mills  by  all  the  falls, 

His  wondrous  endless  whispering  wire  the  Indian  brave  appalls. 

E’en  nature’s  boldest  barriers  he  conqueringly  assails, 

He  is  cutting  down  the  mountains,  he  is  filling  up  the  vales. 

On  every  side  the  potent  signs  of  domination  stand; 

The  red  man’s  future  is  ignored,  his  name’s  writ  in  the  sand. 

Where  shall  he  turn  ? where  rear  his  lodge  ? where  hunt,  when  far  and  near 
The  game  is  disappearing?  Must  the  red  man  disappear? 

No ! no ! from  plain  and  mountain-side,  from  valley,  hill,  and  glen, 

Ascends  the  war-whoop’s  challenge  fierce  from  thirty  thousand  men. 

Tribes  heretofore  belligerent  now  own  fraternal  ties, 

No  longer  are  they  enemies,  but  brothers  and  allies. 

And  e’en  as  trusting  brothers  band,  when  strangers  dare  intnide 
To  plunder  their  inheritance  and  ostracize  their  blood — 

As  soldiers  rally  ’neath  their  flag  that  ne’er  hath  known  a stain — 

So  band  and  rally  all  the  braves  of  mountain,  hill,  and  plain. 

From  the  Gila’s  sunny  valleys,  where  the  ice-breath  of  the  north 
Never  ventures  to  blow  rudely,  comes  the  fierce  Apache  forth. 

He  is  armed  with  Colt’s  revolvers  (Indian  traders  trade  so  free!), 

And  he’s  mounted  as  a horse-thief  from  Durango  ought  to  be. 

From  the  plains  of  Western  Texas,  where  the  buffalo  still  feed, 

Comes  the  warrior  Comanche  on  his  Coahuila  steed. 

But  yesterday  he  dared  the  fight  with  quiver,  lance,  and  bow ; — 

With  rifle  and  revolver  he  now  rides  to  meet  the  foe. 

The  Poncas,  Moquis,  Mandans,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes; 

The  Pawnees  and  the  Pah-Utahs,  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Crows, 

And  many  other  warlike  tribes  are  mustering  in  their  might, 

To  hold  theii*  ancient  hunting-grounds  arid  guard  the  red  man’s  right. 

The  western  breeze  comes  shuddering,  and  whispers  from, the  lakes, 

That  when  the  snow  has  left  the  plains,  and  when  the  grass  awakes, 

The  savage  war-whoop  will  be  heard,  vengeance  will  seek  her  food, 

And  forts  and  frontier  settlements  will  all  be  scenes  of  blood. 
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PERHAPS  ns  Louis  Napoleon  grows  older  he 
sometimes  asks  himself  whether  it  would  not 
hare  been  wiser  to  be  content  with  the  issue  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne.  To  put  on  a crown  is 
to  put  on  so  much  trouble.  To  break  an  oath, 
as  Emile  de  Girardin  says  Louis  Napoleon  did, 
in  order  to  destroy  a Government,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  to  be  doubtful  whether 
you  have  established  another  in  its  place ; to  see 
your  glory  evidently  waning  and  affairs  around 
you  going  as  you  do  not  wish  them  to  go ; to  be 
conscious  that  you  are  no  longer  the  chief  man 
in  Euro]>e  although  a French  emperor  of  an  his- 
toric name,  but  that  a German  Minister  is  sus- 
pected to  be  cleverer  than  you  and  to  have  out- 
witted you ; to  make  a fine  flourish  with  rhetoric 
and  an  army  upon  a distant  continent,  and  then 
to  be  obliged  to  forget  the  phrases  and  withdraw 
the  soldiers ; finally,  to  proj>ose  to  appear  to  the 
world  as  the  good  genius  of  peace  and  industry 
by  inviting  all  nations  to  exhibit  their  inventions 
in  your  capital  (at  their  own  expense),  and  to  ap- 
point the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  a certain  day ; 
to  see  that  day  arrive  and  the  curtain  rise  and 
nothing  visible  but  a chaos  of  boxes  and  yourself 
in  evening  costume  and  earning  a cane ; and  to 
remember  that  the  day  was  April-fool  day — these 
are  things  which  show  to  us  poor  commoners 
how  uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a crown,  and 
which  must  sometimes  make  even  the  seclusion 
and  tranquillity  of  Ilam  seem  grateful  by  con- 
trast to  the  weary'  brain. 

Indeed,  Louis  Napoleon’s  imperial  career  ap- 
pears often  like  that  of  a theatrical  manager  who 
must  forever  tease  his  brain  to  invent  fresh  nov- 
elties for  the  entertainment  of  his  audience.  It 
is  even  like  a restless  succession  of  spectacles  to 
drowm  the  remembrance  of  a terrible  tragedy. 
First  the  coup  dttat,  and  the  street  slaughter, 
the  exile  of  hundreds,  and  the  tortures  and 
deaths  of  Cayenne.  Then  the  “saving  of  so- 
ciety,” the  elections,  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
the  British  alliance,  the  Crimean  war,  the  Ital- 
ian marriage,  the  Italian  war,  the  renovation  of 
Paris,  the  Mexican  expedition,  the  speech  at 
Auxerre  and  its  supposed  meaning,  the  arming 
of  France,  and  the  World’s  Fair,  one  absorb- 
ing excitement  follow  ing  another,  the  poor  man- 
ager at  his  wit’s  end  with  anxiety  and  labor,  con- 
scious that  the  interest  of  the  audience  begins 
to  flag,  and  that  there  is  even  danger  that  they 
may  begin  to  hiss.  In  vain  he  declares  that  the 
public  benefit  is  his  only  aim,  that  nothing  of  an 
immoral  tendency  shall  be  permitted  upon  his 
boards,  and  that  he  humbly  hopes  his  honored 
patrons  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  their  enter- 
tainment. lie  lias  no  chance  against  a rival 
manager  with  fresher  fascinations,  because  he 
has  no  hold  upon  the  real  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  audience.  They  believe  the  morality  to 
be  a mask.  They  are  sure  that  his  real  object  is 
his  ow’n  advantage,  and.  unless  he  can  coax  his 
learned  elephant  to  stand  upon  the  tip  of  his  tail 
as  w’ell  as  uj»on  one  foot,  his  customers  will 
transfer  their  patronage  to  the  tent  over  the  way. 

The  present  fortune  of  Ivouis  Napoleon  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  an  ocean  telegram  was 
manufactured,  and  actually  believed  by  many 


persons,  stating  that  Count  Bismarck  had  de- 
manded certain  explanations  under  pain  of  his 
displeasure.  The  reason  it  was  believed  was 
the  general  conviction  that  Bismarck  is  really  a 
more  sagacious  man  than  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
that  the  military  power  of  Prussia  need  not  fear 
a comparison  with  that  of  France.  It  would  be 
very  grievous  that  the  question  of  superiority 
should  be  put  to  the  proof ; but  it  is  grievous  to 
Louis  Napoleon’s  prestige  that  there  should  be 
any  question  upon  the  subject.  Meanwhile  he 
prosecutes  his  rOle  as  the  Genius  of  Peace;  and 
as  he  has  preluded  all  his  w ars  with  the  resonant 
phrase  that  the  empire  is  peace,  a comprehensive 
exhibition  of  the  achievements  of  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry should  naturally  arouse  the  most  lively 
apprehensions.  Unluckily  the  Emperor  had  said 
the  Exhibition  should  be  opened  upon  a certain 
day  w ithout  inquiring  whether  it  could  be  ready 
upon  that  day.  Long  before  it  came  it  was  very 
clear  that  nothing  could  be  ready;  and  a letter- 
w'riter  says  that  Ilis  Majesty  smashed  his  cane 
with  vexation  w'hen  he  learned  the  truth.  The 
day,  however,  came,  and  with  it  the  Emperor,  in 
plain  evening  costume,  looking  very  pale  and 
careworn,  and  accompanied  by  the  Empress. 

He  came  by  the  principal  gate ; but  the  grounds 
outside  w ere  in  hopeless  disorder.  Hundreds  of 
workmen  could  not  help  it.  They  had  dug  and 
leveled  and  w heeled  and  piled  and  propped ; but 
there  was  nothing  but  dismal  incompleteness 
when  the  imperial  party  arrived.  Upon  the 
heights  opposite,  about  half  a mile  away,  an  im- 
mense throng  w as  gathered.  It  is  estimated  that 
a hundred  thousand  persons  saw  the  chief  man- 
ager arrive;  but  he  was  not  cheered  even  by 
those  who  stood  nearest.  There  was  only  the 
ordinary  murmur  of  a great  crow  d.  The  silence 
could  not  have  been  very  inspiring.  When  upon 
a festive  occasion  an  emperor  is  received  by  his 
subjects  without  a cheer  an  emperor  must  feel 
very  uncomfortably.  The  rej>orter  says  that 
within  the  building  there  were  dirt  and  disorder 
upon  evervr  side.  No  whole  department  was 
ready  except  the  Russian.  The  machinery  of 
the  English  and  the  fancy  goods  of  the  French 
w'ere  also  in  order.  The  American  department, 
all  the  reporters  agree,  was  the  most  backward 
of  all.  The  accounts  evidently  tend  to  charge 
Mr.  Commissioner  Beckwith  with  the  blame. 
But  we  hope  nobody  will  forget  how  unlikely  it 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  that  any  individual 
should  be  wholly  responsible,  and  how’  delightful 
it  always  is  to  have  a chief  commissioner  as  a 
scape-goat.  The  letters  from  l’aris  declare  that 
the  Commissioners  w ho  went  out  from  this  coun- 
try had  held  an  indignation  meeting,  and  serious- 
ly debated  whether  to  resign ; but  they  conclud- 
ed to  decline  all  responsibility  w here  they  had  no' 
powrer,  and  to  leave  Mr.  Beckwith  to  receive 
alone  all  the  vituperation  and  complaint  of  dis- 
appointment. 

The  star  of  blunder  seems  to  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  Napoleonic  sky.  A truly  imposing  and 
splendid  opening  of  the  great  fair  would  have  been* 
of  signal  service  to  the  prestige  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon just  at  this  time,  wiren  the  withdrawal  from 
Mexico  and  the  tow'ering  figure  of  Bismarck 
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have  so  seriously  touched  the  imperial  reputa- 
tion. Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  a graver  mis- 
take than  to  insist  upon  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  while  it  was  still  in  the  chaos  of 
preparation.  It  was  as  stupid  as  to  insist  upon 
consecrating  a cathedral  while  it  is  yet  full  of 
scaffolding.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion is  utterly  lost.  Had  the  Emperor  waited 
until  the  1st  of  June,  when  all  things  will  be  in 
order — when  the  Egyptian  temple,  and  the  Mex- 
ican temple,  and  the  Japanese  house,  and  the 
summer  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  the 
Turkish  lodging-house,  and  the  French  Emper- 
or’s pavilion,  and  the  iron  light-house,  and  the 
Gothic  church,  and  the  tower  of  chimes,  and 
the  old  ruined  castle,  and  the  winter  garden, 
and  the  international  theatre,  and  the  Prussian 
hospital  tent,  and  the  Swiss  railroad,  and  the 
beautiful  outer  garden  will  be  fully  ready,  and 
when  Paris  will  be  overflowing  with  strangers, 
and  the  procession  of  inauguration  might  have 
included  all  kinds  of  foreign  potentates  and  dig- 
nitaries, with  the  young  Prince  Mimboutayou, 
brother  of  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  among  them — 
then,  indeed,  ah ! then,  we  should  have  had  no 
stories  of  chips,  and  dirt,  and  old  packing-boxes, 
mid  desolate  spaces,  and  culpable  commissioners, 
and  universal  chill  and  confusion  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  from  the  beginning  the  41  Exposition” 
would  have  been  most  brilliant  and  successful. 

It  will  be  so,  doubtless,  before  it  ends.  We  see 
and  hear  the  worst  of  it  now  at  the  beginning. 

If  this  or  any  Magazine  goes  wrong  in  any 
direction  it  is  not  for  want  of  critics  of  every 
kind.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a note  which  the 
Easy  Chair  finds  in  the  waste-basket  of  the  Ed- 
itor. “What  a way,”  says  this  terrible  corre- 
spondent, who  signs  himself,  with  great  moral 
vigor,  Reform  — “what  a way  the  Magazines 

have  of  beginning  a story,  as  in and 

in  your  issue  for  . It  is  in  the  ‘wishy- 

washy’  style.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  intel- 
ligent readers  for  such  a style  of  writing?  Why 
(for  people  are  not  confined  in  their  choice  to 
the  style  just  mentioned)  don’t  the  writers  begin 
by  saying,  first,  ‘This  is  a true  story;’  or,  ‘This 
story  is  a lie?’  No,  they  won’t  say  the  last,  for 
no  one  w*ould  read  it  then ; and  yet  it  is  lie,  or 
three-fourths  of  it  is  lie  around  one-fourth  truth. 

I say,  why  don’t  they,  like  honest  writers,  say, 
‘This  story  is  a lie;’  or,  ‘The  truth’  (whichever 
the  case  may  be)  ? Then  folks  wrould  have  some 
pleasure  in  reading — the  truth,  not  a lie.  They 
would  then  know  what  they  wrere  reading  about. 

“ Of  course  I am  not  obliged  to  buy  the  Har- 
pers’ Magazine ; but  it  is  provoking  to  see  that 
editors  have  no  moral  mission  in  publishing  their 
periodicals.'' 

When  the  Easy  Chair  had  read  so  far,  it 
thought  it  perceived  why  the  note  had  been 
dropped  in  the  waste-basket.  But  it  became 
very  sure  as  it  proceeded : 

“It  pays  well?  Well,  it  will  pay  (if  editors 
won't  hoe  potatoes  for  a living ) ; but  when  these 
editors  are  dead  and  gone  it  will  pay  but  little, 
and  they  [you]  will  have  the — any  thing,  I should 
think,  but  soothing — reflection  that  you  have 
done  your  part  in  life  in  circulating  falsehood,  in 
pandering  to  vicious  tastes,  etc.  As  though  life  1 
was  not  short  enough  to  read  the  solid  reading  I 
there  is  in  the  w'orld,  and  let  the  other  go.  | 


Would  that  we  had  some  first-rate  magazines, 
like  a Frasers  or  other  of  the  English  magazines, 
which  have  got  some  hard  bottom  to  them !” 

Father  Prout  and  Morgan  O’Doherty  would 
have  died  of  envy  had  “Reform”  only  written 
for  a Fraser's . 

“But  who,”  continues  our  reproving  friend, 
“ who  shall  turn  the  color  of  the  leopard,  or — 
turn  black  white  ?” 

True;  but  why  not  “gild  refined  gold,”  or 
“paint  the  lily?” 

“Wallow” — resnmes  Reform — “wallow*,  yc 
editors,  in  your  mire,  and  come  out  where  best 
ye  can ! It  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a 
world ; and  if  it  had  not  an  editor  in  it — and,  to 
be  fair,  I w'ill  add  a critic  like  myself — it  would 
be  imperfectly  made !” 

This  is  a graceful  concession,  and  here  the 
Easy  Chair  supposed  the  letter  ended.  But  upon 
turning  the  page  it  encountered  “P.S.,”  like 
da  capo. 

“P.S. : is  another  story  in  the  — 

Number  of  Harper.  ‘Now  there's  something 
that  sounds  like  fact,’  said  I,  as  I dipped  into  the 
article.  But  the  very  next  article — well,  I have 
learned  to  misgive  every  thing  so  that  I see  in 
the  magazines  that  I don’t  know  whether  it  is 
truth  or  not.  So  much  for  the  lying  propensi- 
ties of  literary  writers,  backed  up  by  editors! 
But  I shall  read  it  for  a fact,  and  God  save  my 
soul,  for  I may  swallow  a lie ! I say  let  our  lit- 
erature be  reformed  so  far  as  that  it  shall  be  made 
plain  in  an  article  whether  it  is  a lie  or  the  truth, 
and  that  to  the  commonest  understanding. 

“P.8,  second:  I have  read  it,  and  I believe  it 
to  be  a d — d lie,  as  I remember  seeing  nothing 
of  it  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

“Yours  truly,  Reform. ” 

The  Easy  Chair  moves  that  this  note  be  re- 
spectfully referred  to  the  State  Department,  as 
there  has  been  nothing  epistolary  so  good  since 
the  letter  of  M‘Cracken. 

And  we  hope  that  all  authors  and  editors  will 
hencefonvard  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
admonitions  of  “Reform.”  As  for  the  wights 
w'ho  have  meanly  stolen  a march  upon  him,  by 
being  born  two  or  three  or  four  centuries  ago, 
wrriting  their  deceptive  wTorks  and  escaping  out 
of  the  world  before  “ Reform”  had  a chance  of 
exposing  their  vile  tricks  upon  mankind,  let  them 
be  re-edited  at  once,  and  their  enormities  laid 
bare.  The  list  of  sinners  in  this  category  is  in- 
deed frightful.  There  are  men  in  all  times  and 
countries  who  have  gone  on  and  on,  telling  the 
most  extraordinary  stories,  maliciously  persuad- 
ing the  world  to  read  them,  and  to  make  them- 
selves, the  authors,  actually  famous;  and  those  sly 
knaves,  glorying  in  their  iniquity,  and — in  the 
pleasant  phrase  of  “Reform” — “wallowing  in 
the  mire”  of  their  deceit,  have  never  so  much  as 
popped  out  their  heads  to  say  “Boo ! this  is  a lie!” 
There,  for  instance,  is  that  scurvy  Frenchman, 
Le  8age.  He  put  on  a grave  face,  and  deliber- 
ately offered  the  world  a so-called  autobiography 
of  a so-called  Gil  Bias.  The  world  read  with 
delight,  and  believes  in  the  personality  of  Gil 
Bias  much  more  than  in  that  of  Aristotle  or 
Quintilian ; and  yet  this  Le  Sage  was  so  lost  to 
shame  that  he  nowhere  tells  us  whether  his  story 
is  the  truth  or  a vile  lie,  and  in  that  pestilent 
moral  miasma  of  uncertainty  the  world  is  actual- 
ly breathing  to-day.  We  cry  aloud,  with  “Re- 
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form,”  let  this  Frenchman’s  story  be  edited  (and 
not — we  beg  our  friend  the  editor  of  Harper  to 
remark — not  in  the  style  of  a certain  Magazine 
the  reader  of  which,  God  save  his  soul ! may 
swallow  a lie  when  he  thinks  he  is  consuming 
a truth).  Let  us  have  it  edited,  so  that  we  may 
know*  w'hether  this  Gil  Bias  were  a contemptible 
man  of  straw,  and  this  Le  Sage  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  “lying  propensities  of  litcraiy  writ- 
ers!” 

Once  more,  if  there  be  any  actual  personage 
in  history  whatever — and  we  have  grave  doubts 
since  “Reform”  has  revealed  to  us  the  propensi- 
ties aforesaid — we  take  it  to  be  Don  Quixote. 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  the  details 
of  fact  recorded  in  the  life  of  that  high -step- 
ping Spanish  gentleman.  And  although  the  very 
village  of  La  Mancha  in  which  he  was  bom  is  not 
mentioned,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  P.  P. 
of  that  parish  has  left  on  record  the  verification 
of  every  point;  and  we  seriously  recommend 
“Reform”  to  consult  the  annals,  and  to  favor 
the  world  with  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the 
pages  of  a Fraser  s.  The  hero's  whole  career  is 
traced  with  scrupulous  care,  and  even  the  naps 
which  lie  and  his  faithful  attendant  took  are  not 
forgotten  by  the  conscientious  and  painstaking 
historian.  Yet  we  have  heard  it  whispered  (was 
“Reform”  ever  at  our  ear?)  that  the  historian 
Cervantes  may  not  be  always  accurate,  and  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  he  insinuates  in  his 
preface  something  about  a satire  upon  tales  of 
chivalry.  But  how  do  “Reform”  and  the  Easy 
Chair  know  that  this  is  not  another  of  those  de- 
ceitful devices  which  authors  do  not  hesitate  to 
use?  WJjpit  conceivable  security  ha9  the  un- 
suspecting student  that  the  preface  is  not  “lie” 
and  the  history  “truth?”  We  demand  some 
satisfactory  editing.  We  call  for  foot  notes. 
When  the  terrible  wings  of  the  mill  raise  the 
bold  knight  into  raid-air  we  insist  that  there  shall 
be  a reference  in  the  text  by  an  asterisk,  or  a 
number,  or  by  some  intelligible  and  honest  sign 
directly  to  a note,  wherein,  without  any  circum- 
locution whatsoever,  it  shall  be  distinctly  stated 
that  this  is  the  truth,  or  the  whole  truth,  or  no- 
thing but  the  truth;  or  else  with  similar  pre- 
cision that  it  is  “lie,”  or  “a  d — d lie,”  as  the 
case  may  require;  for  we  really  believe  if  the 
more  forcible  term  is  required  at  all  in  such  ed- 
iting it  will  be  in  frequent  demand. 

But  the  whole  matter  becomes  very  difficult  as 
we  proceed.  Who  shall  edit  the  editors  ? Na- 
ture must  count  for  something;  and  suppose 
the  Reverend  Charles  Houeyman,  undertaking 
to  edit  Joseph  Andrews  — for  if  archbishops 
may  proj>erlv  edit  Greek  plays,  why  not  rectors 
English  novels  ? — should  plainly  teU  us  in  a foot 

note  that  Parson  Adams  was  a lie,  in  what 

profound  perplexity  should  we  not  be  plunged,  for 
it  is  very  clear  that  Parson  Adams  is  much  more 
of  an  actual  human  being  than  the  Reverend 
Charles  himself.  Indeed  we  can  at  this  moment 
recall  but  one  authority  who  has  insisted  upon 
preventing  the  public  from  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  his  horrible  deceit.  The  conscien- 
tious Bottom  could  not  connive  at  any  lies.  He 
was  stringent  in  making  the  demand  which  “ Re- 
form” echoes,  and  he  made  it  even  before  his 
care  were  fully  developed.  “I  say” — we  are 
now  quoting  “ Reform”  not  Bottom — “ I say,  let 
our  literature  be  reformed  so  far  that  it  shall  be 


made  plain  in  an  article  whether  it  is  a lie  or  the 
truth,  and  that  to  the  commonest  understand- 
ing.” “ Nay” — we  are  now  quoting  Bottom  not 
“Reform” — “nay,  you  must  name  his  name, 
and  half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion’s 
neck,  and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  say- 
ing thus,  or  to  the  same  defect : 4 Ladies,  or  fair 
ladies,  I would  wish  you,  or,  I would  request 
you,  or  I would  entreat  you  not  to  fear,  not  to 
tremble ; my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I come 
hither  as  a lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life.  No ; I 
am  no  such  thing.  I am  a mau  as  other  men 
are’ — and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  Ills  name, 
and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner.” 

If  it  wrns  not  perfectly  plain  to  “ the  commonest 
understanding”  that  the  lion  was  not  a lion  it  was 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  Bottom.  If  we  could 
only  have  writing  and  editing  upon  the  same 
principle!  The  artless  reader,  for  instance, 
opens  the  \fyy  Number  of  this  Magazine.  He 
finds  a little  story  called  “Josephine.”  He  be- 
gins to  read  that  little  story.  Alas ! in  the  very 
opening  sentence  author  and  editor  are  “ w'allow- 
ing  in  the  mire”  of  deceit.  The  insidious  narra- 
tive opens  in  these  words : 44  Years  ago  there 
stood  near  St.  Johns  Park  a tall  brick  house, 
with  a high  stoop,  a great  brass  door-plate,  and  a 
heavy  knocker.”  Now'  what  is  to  become  of  the 
morality  of  literature?  Here  are  various  posi- 
tive assertions.  They  descend  to  the  minutest 
particulars.  There  is  not  only  a door-j date,  for  ex- 
ample, but  a brass  door-plate ; and  not  only  a brass 
door-plate,  hut  a great  brass  door-plate.  In  like 
manner  there  is  not  only  a knocker,  but  a heavy 
knocker;  not  only  a stoop,  but  a high  stoop: 
and  these  direct  statements  continue  as  the  story 
proceeds.  Will  the  forbearing  reader  imagine 
some  candid  soul  like  “Reform”  exclaiming: 
“ Well,  there's  something  that  sounds  like  fact!” 
and  quietly  pushing  on  to  the  unqualified  decla- 
ration— 44  When  Malibrnn  was  in  this  country — 
when  she  was  Garcia — she  and  Miss  Haydon 
were  intimate.”  Now  will  it  be  believed  that  up 
to  this  passage,  and  indeed  throughout  the  en- 
tire story,  Snug  never  once  puts  his  face  out  I 
There  is  not  a solitary  foot  note  to  inform  us 
whether  this  is  lie  or  truth ! A man  is  in  dan- 
ger of  going  down  to  his  grave  without  knowing 
whether  Madame  Malibran,  when  she  w'as  in  this 
country,  and  when  she  was  Garcia,  was  or  was 
not  intimate  with  Miss  Haydon ! Thus  litera- 
ture becomes  a mockery ! Thus  reckless  editors, 
playing  on  the  perilous  edge  of  perdition,  pander 
to  the  44  lying  propensities  of  literary  WTiters,” 
and,  forgetful  of  Bottom  and  “Reform,” expose 
their  readers  to  sw  allowing  a lie ! 

This  is  truly  a hard  case.  What  a time  “ Re- 
form” must  have  with  Shakespeare ! That  reck- 
less and  immoral  writer  not  only  calls  certain 
productions  of  his  deceitful  pen  histories,  but  he 
actually  introduces  famous  personages  who  have 
taken  part  in  human  affairs.  When,  we  demand 
in  the  name  of  44  Reform”  and  outraged  tmth 
and  the  bewildered  mind,  w hen  were  those  mem- 
orable words  uttered:  “Hail  John  of  Gaunt, 
time -honored  Lancaster?”  Show'  us  the  evi- 
dence. Are  the  annals  of  the  race  to  be  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  any  feather-brain?  Shall  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Queen  Katharine  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  be  made  to  say  what  they  never  did 
say,  and  a thoughtless  world  submit?  Is  there 
no  slumbering  indignation  with  literary  forgery 
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which  can  be  aroused  by  6uch  enormities  as 
these  ? We  beg,  or  entreat,  or  invite,  or  implore 
the  writers  who  submit  their  works  to  the  editor 
of  this  Magazine  to  remember  the  great  cause  of 
truth  and  morality;  and  wrhen  they  mean  Chi- 
cago to  say  Chicago  and  not  C , above  all 

not  X ; and  when  they  mean  John,  not  to 

write  James ; and  when  they  tell  a love-story,  to 
give  us  names  and  dates,  and  not  leave  us  to  wel- 
ter in  doubt  and  confusion.  For  instance,  if 
during  the  summer  vacation  of  this  year,  which  wfe 
fondly  hope  he  or  she  may  fully  enjoy,  the  writer 
— whom  w-e  will  with  the  permission  of  “Re- 
form” designate  by  the  personal  pronoun  he,  al- 
though we  assure  him  not  w ith  any  intention  of  fe- 
loniously misleading  him  or  a too  confiding  pub- 
lic— if,  then,  he  being  at  Newport  or  Saratoga 
should  chance  to  hear  upon  some  moonlighted 
piazza,  or  as  he  strolls  upon  the  cliff  or  along  the 
beach,  young  John  Jones  whispering  to  Jane 
Jenkins  that  he  is  fondly  her  own,  let  him,  in 
throwing  his  experience  into  the  form  of  a sketch, 
take  care  not  to  throw  the  truth  into  obscurity. 
Let  him,  as  he  reveres  Bottom  and  sympathizes 
with  the  wisdom  of  “Reform,”  give  us  place, 
dates,  and  names,  in  order  that  we  may  save  our 
souls. 

Ip  men  could  only  die  at  the  right  moment 
how  many  fames  would  be  saved ! Twenty  years 
ago  no  name  w'as  more  familiar  to  Europe  and 
America  than  that  of  Lamartine.  A curious 
chance  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a great 
revolution.  A sentimentalist  and  a Frenchman, 
he  made  Paris  his  pedestal,  and  stood  posturing 
and  declaiming  before  the  world.  lie  wras  not 
a sincere  republican,  but  he  loudly  praised  the 
Republic,  as  if  it  had  descended  ripe  from  heav- 
en. He  was  not  a man  of  any  executive  powr- 
er,  but  he  stood  w'here  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
stood  half  a century  before,  and  with  a task  not 
inferior.  His  very  reputation  as  that  of  a rhet- 
orician and  visionary  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  for  it  was 
impossible  that  a civil  commotion  was  either  se- 
rious or  menacing  which  had  thrown  such  a man 
into  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Yet  we  must  be  just.  For  a time,  as  often 
before,  the  mob  of  Paris  was  the  virtual  King 
of  France,  and  Lamartine,  with  the  magnetism 
of  an  orator,  controlled  the  mob.  When  it  pro- 
posed to  unfurl  the  flag  of  the  old  revolution, 
steeped  in  blood  and  terror,  Lamartine  insisted 
that  the  tricolor  was  the  flag  of  France,  and  that 
France  should  know  no  other.  He  stood  erect 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  w hile  the  angry,  excitable 
crowd  surged  and  roared  below  him,  and  by  a 
few  fiery  w ords  he  won  them  to  the  side  of  mod- 
eration and  tranquillity.  He  used  his  ascend- 
ency over  the  Parisians  nobly.  It  would  have 
been  perfectly  easy  to  lead  them  the  other  w ay, 
but  he  led  them  right.  Let  that  never  be  for- 
gotten. He  did  not  understand  many  things. 
He  had  very  few  of  the  qualities  which  such  a 
position  demanded.  But  for  a moment  France 
was  in  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  betray  her; 
civil  order  was  at  his  mercy,  and  he  saved  it. 

The  revolution  of  1848  was  so  sudden  that  it 
was  not  fairly  comprehended.  The  spectacle  of 
a republic  glittering  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mon- 
archy was  shining  before  men’s  eyes  while  they 
were  merely  looking  for  a new  monarch.  End- 


less processions  instantly  poured  into  the  city  to 
salute  the  government  of  equality  and  fraternity, 
as  if  the  news  had  reached  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  throngs  of  all  nations  press- 
ing forward  had  been  long  encamped  beneath 
the  w'aUs  of  Paris,  waiting  to  hear  Lamartine’s 
voice.  It  w’as  a melodrama  upon  the  most  pro- 
digious scale,  and  Lamartine  was  the  star  per- 
former. 

The  play  w'as  soon  over,  however,  and  the 
work  began.  Lamartine  gave  way  to  Cavaignac, 
a simple,  sturdy,  patriotic  soldier.  But  the  or- 
ator retained  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  was  still  cheered  at  the  opera  and  the- 
atre, w'hither  he  came  to  snuff*  the  incense  of 
adulation.  When  the  proposition  was  made  in 
the  Assembly  that  Louis  Napoleon  should  be 
suffered  to  return  to  France  Lamartine  strenu- 
ously opposed  it.  The  debate  was  long  and  bit- 
ter. Lamartine  denounced  the  proposal  as  a 
suggestion  to  throw'  a fire-brand  into  a maga- 
zine. He  knew,  as  every  Frenchman  knew',  the 
feeling  for  the  Bonapartes,  which  was  Jot  ex- 
tinct but  suppressed.  It  wras  a traditiotf  in  the 
army.  Among  the  youth  it  was  the  w'cfship  of 
an  ideal  glory,  which  was  the  more  impassioned 
as  the  shop-keeping  monarchy  of  Louis  rhilippe 
became  more  and  more  timid  and  corrupt.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  by  which 
France  could  be  upheaved,  and  Lamartine  knew' 
it.  The  very  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon  himself 
was  so  taciturn,  that  he  had  ludicrously  failed 
at  Strasbnrg  and  Boulogne,  that  he  seemed  so 
insignificant,  made  him  the  more  alarming,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  he  wras  merely  a figure- 
head, and  the  urgency  for  his  return  bet  rayed 
an  intention  already  ripe.  Paris  was  curiously 
excited.  Lamartine  declaimed  magnificent!/; 
but  the  popular  imagination  had  been  touched 
by  the  idea  of  a returning  Bonaparte.  A nation 
which  had  already  shuffled  off  the  shop-keeping 
king,  which  had  been  educated  upon  the  songs 
of  Beranger,  to  which  the  names  of  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz  were  romantic  traditions,  could 
not  repel  a Bonaparte,  and  especially  in  the  tri- 
umphant hour  of  the  utmost  confidence  in  its 
own  power.  Lamartine  declaimed  in  vain ; Louis 
Napoleon  returned ; and  Lamartine  disappeared 
from  political  life  forever. 

From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  the  world’s 
“puir  bedesman.”  He  has  not  been  ashamed 
to  ask  charity  in  ever/  country.  So  total  a want 
of  self-respect  in  such  a man  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is,  we  believe,  unprecedented.  He 
has  made  himself  the  hack  beggar  of  .the  time. 
But,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  his  career,  he  has  now'  asked  a pen- 
sion of  the  Louis  Napoleon  whose  return  to 
France  he  so  urgently  resisted,  and  the  Emperor 
has  allow  ed  him  a sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

There  \vas  another  author  who  wrote  as  se- 
verely against  the  uncle  as  ever  Lamartine  spoke 
against  the  nephew'.  It  was  an  author  who  had 
been  for  a generation,  as  Lamartine  was  for  a 
few'  w'eeks,  die  pride  of  his  countrymen.  He 
too  had  debts  and  difficulties,  and  his  “estates” 
were  as  unmanageable  as  Lamartine’s.  But 
without  a w'ord  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  clearing  the  difficulties,  and  paying  the  debts, 
and  releasing  the  estates.  The  struggle  was 
overwhelming.  Time,  health,  life  itself*  he  gave 
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uncomplainingly.  He  died  in  the  honorable, 
vain  endeavor;  but  the  world  felt  that  it  hail 
lost  a true  benefactor  when  it  heard  that  Walter 
Scott  was  gone. 

If  a famous  man  can  not  live  nobly,  and  die 
beloved  and  tenderly  regretted,  as  Scott  did, 
what  a pity  that  he  could  not  die  in  the  hour  of 
l is  highest  renown,  as  Lamartine  might  have 
died  a score  of  years  ago ! 


Lord  Ekskixe  said  that  a British  gentleman 
was  “the  best  thing  that  any  man  could  be.” 
But  why  British  gentleman  ? Why  not  simply 
gentleman?  Whether  French,  Russian,  Hindoo, 
or  Chinese,  we  suppose  a gentleman  is  always  the 
same.  Yet  to  an  Englishman  the  word  “Brit- 
ish” is  the  most  satisfactory  of  adjectives.  It 
stands  for  soundness  and  heartiness  and  thor- 
oughness. Whatever  is  British  is,  in  the  En- 
glishman’s imagination,  the  most  genuine  of  its 
kind. 

The  word  gentleman  is  constantly  used,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  exactly  defined.  There  have  been 
various  pleasant  essays  written  upon  the  topic, 
and  Mr.  Calvert  has  written  a book.  Tennyson 
sings  also  in  familiar  lines  of  “the  grand  old 
name  of  gentleman.”  There  are  plenty  of  anec- 
dotes, often  reproduced,  which  show  the  whimsi- 
cal view  of  the  question.  There  is  Dr.  Frank- 
lin’s colored  servant,  who  found  the  hog  to  be 
the  only  gentleman  in  England.  “ Every  ting, 
massa,  work  in  dis  country : water  work,  wind 
work,  fire  work,  smoke  work,  dog  work,  man 
work,  bullock  work,  horse  work,  ass  work — ev- 
ery ting  work  here  but  de  hog;  he  eat,  he  drink, 
he  sleep, ^e  do  noting  all  day : lie  wralk  about 
like  a genelmun!”  Cuthbert  Bede  adds  to  this 
Dean  Ramsay’s  story  of  the  boatman  who  ex- 
claimed with  admiration,  “ Sir  Robert's  a perfect 
gentleman;  he  does  naething — naething!’  We 
cap  it  with  the  bright  boy’s  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, “Well,  Harry,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  grow'  up  ?”  “ Oh ! I am  going  to  do 

nothing,  like  a common  gentleman!” 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  this  theory  of  the 
gentleman.  The  man  of  rank  did  not  work  with 
his  hands,  and  all  his  laboring  retainers  made 
manual  idleness  the  sign  of  a lord.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  same  view  as  this  of  the  hind  which 
made  Brummel  say  that  a young  man  might 
dress  upon  eight  hundred  pounds  a year  if  he 
exercised  strict  economy;  and  which  inspired 
Wellesley  Pole’s  remark,  both  of  which  are  quoted 
bv  Bede*  that  no  one  could  live  like  a gentle- 
man on  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds  a year. 
Among  the  English,  with  whom  the  feeling  of  caste 
is  stronger  than  in  any  nation  except  the  Hindoos, 
it  is  not,  however,  the  titled  man  who  is  neces- 
sarily held  to  be  the  superior  gentleman.  There 


I are  men  in  England  who  proudly  trace  their  line 
! back  to  some  Norman  pirate  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  esteem  it  a finer  gentility  than  that 
of  mere  title.  It  is  a Castiliau  proverb  that  the 
king  can  not  make  a gentleman.  Selden  says, 
speaking  of  the  gentleman,  “In  Westminster 
Hall  he  is  one  that  is  reputed  one.”  The  stand- 
ard differs  with  the  place.  The  gentleman  of 
the  Pewter  Mug,  in  New  York,  or  the  man  who 
is  called  so,  ditfers  essentially  from  the  gentle- 
man of  Columbia  College. 

Can  a bad  man  be  a gentleman?  Lovelace, 
for  instance,  or  Captain  Mac-heath?  They  may 
be  handsome,  graceful,  courtly,  fascinating,  wit- 
ty, accomplished.  Are  they  gentlemen?  There 
W'as  Wainwright,  the  Janus  Weathercock  of 
the  London  Magazine,  whom  Charles  Lamb  ad- 
mired— was  he  a gentleman  ? He  was  brilliant, 
polished,  perfectly  comtne  it  faut ; but  he  pois- 
oned a young  woman  to  get  her  life-insurance — 
w'as  he  a gentleman  ? 

Then  it  is  not  manner  nor  accomplishment 
which  makes  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  birth?  George  IV.  was  born  a Prince. 
Read  any  memoir  of  his  life  and  answer  if  he 
were  a gentleman  ? 

Is  it  character?  But  do  w'e  know  no  good 
people  who  are  not  gentlemen?  The  old  En- 
glish dramatist  Dekkar  calls  Christ  “the  first 
true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.”  But  is  it 
enough  to  be  what  is  called  “a  Christian”  to  be 
also  a gentleman  ? To  be  a Christian — yes,  but 
who  is  ? If  to  be  gentlemen  we  must  be  what 
Christ  was,  which  of  us  can  claim  the  name? 
Is  every  body  w'ho  is  by  common  consent  a gen- 
tleman— for  there  are  such — really  like  Christ? 
If  not,  a man  may  be  a gentleman  who  merely 
W'ishes  and  aims  to  be  Christlike. 

The  i ruth  is,  that  we  can  not  define  it  by  any 
single  term.  It  is  not  manners  only,  it  is  not 
character  alone,  it  is  not  the  Christian  endeavor 
— it  is  a certain  combination  of  all  which  makes 
the  gentleman.  There  can  be  no  rule  given. 
It  can  not  be  more  exactly  defined  than  beauty. 
W’e  may  approach  it  by  negatives.  We  may  say 
that  a gentleman  would  not  do  this  or  that,  as 
w'e  may  say  that  a blotched  face  can  not  be 
beautiful.  But  the  charm  eludes  description. 
Must  a gentleman  be  graceful?  Yet  the  veiy 
awkw  ardness  of  a gentleman  is  often  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  grace  of  another.  Must  he  dress 
in  the  mode  ? Yet  the  quaint  protest  of  his  cos- 
tume is  sometimes  delightful.  Must  he  be  great- 
ly accomplished?  Yet  how  many  a gentleman 
is  not!  But  no  gentleman  is  harsh  or  unfeeling 
or  rude ; no  gentleman  makes  himself  or  others 
ridiculous.  Still  he  is  not  the  ideal  Christian 
hero.  Was  Sir  Philip  Sidney  any  less  a gentle- 
man than  Ignatius  Loyola  or  George  Herbert  ? 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1 st  of  May.  The 
principal  topics  of  domestic  interest  are: 
the  condition  of  the  South ; the  acquisition  of  the 
Russian  Possessions  in  America ; and  the  hos- 
tilities with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  In 
Southern  America:  the  probable  overthrow  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  Mexico,  and  the 
Revolution  in  Hayti.  In  Europe:  rumors  of 
war,  arising  immediately  from  an  altogether  new 
cause. 

CONGBE88. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  31st  of  March,  to 
meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  provided  a 
quorum  shall  then  be  assembled,  otherwise  at  its 
regular  time  in  December.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, was  at  once  convened  by  the  President  in 
executive  session,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon 
nominations  for  office.  A very  large  number  of 
nominations  made  by  the  President  were  rejected. 
The  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  Minis- 
try to  Austria,  which  had  been  resigned  by  Mr. 
Motley.  The  President  successively  nominated 
ex-Senator  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  General 
Prank  Blair,  and  Senator  Nesmith  of  Oregon: 
these  were  all  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Raymond  of  New  York  was  then  nom- 
inated ; this  was  laid  over  to  be  acted  upon  at 
the  meeting  in  December.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Motley  not  having  been  accepted,  he  in  the 
mean  time  remains  as  Minister.  This  executive 
session  came  to  a close  on  the  29th  of  April. 

PURCHASE  OF  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

On  the  29th  of  March  a treaty  was  concluded 
by  which  Russia  sells  to  the  United  States  all  of 
her  possessions  in  America  for  seven  millions  of 
dollars.  By  the  treaty  all  the  rights  of  Russia 
are  absolutely  made  over  to  the  United  States, 
it  being  stipulated,  however,  that  the  churches 
which  have  been  built  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment are  to  “remain  the  property  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  as  may  choose 
to  worship  therein.,,  The  civilized  inhabitants 
are  to  have  three  years  in  which  to  make  their 
choice  to  remain  or  to  return  to  Russia.  If  they 
remain  they  are  to  have  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States ; the  uncivilized  tribes  are 
to  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
United  States  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  in 
regard  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  on  the 
9th  of  April  by  a vote  of  31  yeas  to  2 nays.  The 
new  territory  thus  acquired  commences  in  lati- 
tude 54°  40',  and  runs  along  the  coast  up  to  60° 
with  a breadth  of  only  30  miles  to  the  mountain 
ridge  whereof  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest  sum- 
mit in  North  America,  is  the  culmination.  This 
ridge  is  the  boundary  line  of  British  America, 
the  line  then  runs  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
leaving  on  the  west  a large  tract  of  territory, 
terminating  westward  in  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska, 
which  extends  into  Behring  Strait.  There  are 
numerous  islands  along  the  coast.  The  whole 
area  is  something  like  550,000  square  miles,  about 
three  times  that  of  our  entire  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  The  climate  is  much  warmer  than 


that  of  our  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  same  high  lati- 
tudes, and  would  not  itself  form  a barrier  to  a 
large  population  in  a considerable  portion  of  the 
country ; but  lying  so  far  north,  the  sunlight  is 
so  small  that  few  grains  or  vegetables  flourish. 
The  main  value  of  the  territory  is  to  be  found 
in  its  fisheries ; although  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  much  mineral  wealth  ; coal  especially  is  said 
to  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  about  60,000,  mostly  Es- 
quimaux, with  a fewr  Russians  and  half-breeds. 
The  fur  trade  is  also  of  some  value. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  General  and  Special  Orders  issued  by  tho 
various  Military  Commanders  in  the  different 
Districts  and  Sub-districts  of  the  South  clearly 
indicate  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  on  the  present  administration  in  that  re- 
gion. These  are,  that  the  military  power  is  su- 
preme ; all  existing  local  authorities  merely  pro- 
visional; in  so  far  as  these  execute  substantial 
justice  to  all  classes  of  citizens  they  will  be  up- 
held, when  they  fail  to  do  this  they  will  be  super- 
seded ; and  so  far  as  possible  the  military  author- 
ities w’ill  act  in  harmony  with  the  existing  local 
authorities.  But,  as  expressed  in  General  Pope’s 
Order,  “The  civil  officers  retained  in  office  shall 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties,  and  while  holding  their  of- 
fices they  shall  not  use  any  influence  whatever  to 
deter  or  dissuade  the  people  from  tnkij*g  an  act- 
ive part  in  reconstructing  their  State  Govern- 
ment under  the  Act  of  Congress  to  provider  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States, 
and  the  Act-supplementary  thereto.”  The  sub- 
sequent course  of  Governor  Jenkins  of  Georgia, 
who  recommended  the  people  of  that  State  to 
take  no  part  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  caused  General  Pope 
to  issue  an  order  confirmatory  and  explanatory, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  words  “shall  not  use 
any  influence  whatever”  are  to  be  construed  in 
their  widest  sense,  and  held  to  include  advice, 
verbal  or  written,  given  to  individuals,  commit- 
tees, or  the  public,  and  declaring  that,  any  -offi- 
cer, State  or  municipal,  who  should  violate  tills 
order  would  he  deposed,  and  held  otherwise  ac- 
countable, as  the  nature  of  the  case  should  de- 
mand. Thus  far  concord  of  action  has  been  to 
a great  extent  maintained ; and  the  exceptions, 
w here  the  military  authority  has  been  called  upon 
to  interfere,  are  of  no  general  importance. 

Every  thing  now'  indicates  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  the  South  qualified  so  to  do, 
whether  wdiite  or  colored,  will  take  part  in  the 
elections  prescribed  by  the  Act.  They  are  ad- 
vised so  to  do  by  their  prominent  men,  w ith  few 
exceptions.  Meantime  strenuous  exertions  are 
being  made  by  both  parties  to  secure  the  new  el- 
ement of  the  freedmen’s  vote.  Public  meetings 
have  been  held  at  many  places,  composed  of  peo- 
ple of  both  colors.  The  former  masters  urge 
upon  the  freedmen  to  vote  for  those  w hom  they 
have  known,  and  who  have  always  been  their 
friends.  Several  leading  Republicans — promi- 
nent among  whom  is  Senator  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts— have  been  traversing  the  South,  urging 
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the  freedmen  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  Re- 
publican candidates.  Thus  far  it  is  conceded 
on  all  bands  that  the  freedmen  have  borne  them- 
selves with  most  unexpected  discretion. 

The  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  have 
presented  petitions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  purport  of  which  are  that  the 
Court  is  desired  to  issue  an  injunction  prohibit- 
ing the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Army,  and  each  District  Com- 
mander from  taking  any  measures  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  “ Military  Government  Bill.” 
The  Georgia  petition,  presented  by  Mr.  Black, 
formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
under  Mr.  Buchanan,  is  the  most  elaborately 
drawn.  We  give,  greatly  abridged,  the  principal 
points: 

The  State  of  Georgia,  having  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent, with  other  States  formed  a Government  which 
has  continued  till  this  day ; in  IStil  Georgia  and  other 
States  attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  formed 
by  these  States : the  Government  of  the  United  States 
denied  the  right  of  these  “Seceding  States’*  to  withr 
draw.  and  thereupon  ensued  a civil  war ; iu  1S05  these 
Seceding  States  laid  down  their  arms  and  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; Congress  then  appointed  a Provisional  Gov- 
ernor for  thp  State  of  Georgia,  under  whose  authority 
a Convention  was  held  and  a new  Constitution  framed, 
and  under  this  Constitution  a Governor  and  other 
magistrates  were  elected,  -and  entered  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  their  offices,  and  Georgia  has 
since  in  many  wavs  been  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  a State  in  the  Union— is 
really  so,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a State.  But 
the  two  acts  of  Congress  “ for  the  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  rebel  States"  contravene  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  especially  by  excluding  from  the 
right  of  suffrage  many  white  people,  who  by  the  laws 
or  the  State  are  entitled  to  It,  and  bestowing  it  upon 
“many  thousands  of  black  men  of  African  descent,** 
who  by  these  laws  are  excluded  from  it.  The  effect  of 
the  execution  of  these  Acta  would  be  to  destroy  the 
corporate  existence  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  ana  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  he 
believes  the  Act  to  be  unconstitutional,  intends  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  through  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  General  commanding  the  armies,  and  the  several 
District  Commanders.  And  therefore  the  Supreme 
Court  is  asked  to  issue  an  order  by  which  all  of  these 
persons  shall  be  “enjoined  and  restrained  from  doing 
or  permitting  any  act  or  thing  whatever  within  or 
concerning  the  State  of  Georgia  which  is  or  may  be 
directed  or  in  terms  or  effect  required  by"  these  acts 
of  Congress. 

The  action  of  the  Court  in  this  matter,  thus 
far,  has  been  merely  formal.  It  amounts  to  this : 
The  petitioners  are  allowed  to  file  their  petition, 
which  will  come  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Court  at  its  term  in  December. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

For  more  than  a year  past  significant  evi- 
dences have  been  observed  of  a purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  in  Dakota  and  Colorado  to 
engage  in  a war  on  the  settlers  in  those  Territo- 
ries, and  lately  many  serious  depredations  have 
been  committed  by  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes. 
On  December  21,  1SGG,  a large  force  of  them 
ambushed,  near  Fort  Philip  Kearney,  Dakota, 
a small  body  of  men  belonging  to  the  Eight- 
eenth United  States  Infantry  and  Second  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  the  whole  force  was  slaugh- 
tered. This  massacre  aroused  the  Government 
to  more  vigorous  action  than  it  had  previously 
displayed ; and  a large  force  was  ordered  to  in- 
vade the  country  of  the  savages,  subdue  them, 
and  secure  the  safety  of  the  routes  across  the 
plains  to  California.  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 
man at  once  organized  his  force  into  two  col- 


umns, and  intrusted  them  to  Generals  Hancock 
and  Sully.  The  movement  West  was  begun 
about  April  1,  Sully  pursuing  the  “ Central  Rail- 
road route,”  along  the  Nebraska  River,  and  Han- 
cock that  known  as  the  “Smoky  Hill  route,” 
along  the  Arkansas  River.  General  Sully  held 
a council  with  a large  body  of  Sioux  at  “Cal- 
ifornia Crossing”  of  Nebraska  River,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dissuading  over  seven  hundred  war- 
riors from  joining  the  war  party.  General  Han- 
cock moved  with  six  thousand  men.  On  April 
13'  he  held  a council  with  the  Cheyennes  at  their 
village  near  Fort  Lamed.  They  expressed  a 
great  desiro  for  peace,  but  two  days  after  the 
council  they  deserted  their  village  and  fled  west- 
ward, destroying  in  their  flight  Lookout  Station 
and  murdering  three  men  employed  there.  Gen- 
eral Custer,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  w as  sent 
in  pursuit,  but  at  our  latest  dates  had  not  over- 
taken the  savages.  A union  for  warlike  pur- 
poses has  been  formed  by  the  Sioux,  Arrapahoes, 
and  Cheyennes,  and  eleven  thousand  of  their 
warriors  were  assembled  on  the  plains  between 
the  Nebraska  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  they 
evidently  propose  to  await  the  approach  of  the 
commands  of  Hancock  and  Sully;  and  mean- 
time employ  themselves  ip  raids  upon  small  sta- 
tions and  in  attacking  the  Government  trains 
passing  across  the  plains. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

Our  last  record  of  the  war  in  Mexico  closed 
with  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  by  the 
French  on  March  G.  Marshal  Bazaiue  reached 
Vera  Cruz  by  the  10th,  and  the  last  of  the  French 
troops  had  embarked  on  April  12.  Instead  of 
leaving  with  them,  as  wras  expected,  Maximilian 
remained  in  the  capital,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  raised  by  Generals  Mejia, 
Miramon,  and  Marquez.  Marquez  was  left  to 
hold  the  capital,  and  Maximilian  in  person  join- 
ed Miramon  and  Mejia,  who  had  previously  ad- 
vanced to  Queretaro,  110  miles  north west  from 
the  capital,  to  meet  the  forces  of  Juarez  advanc- 
ing from  the  north  to  occupy  the  places  evacua- 
ted by  the  French.  After  some  skirmishing,  but 
no  serious  fighting,  the  Imperialists  were  driven 
into  the  town,  and  the  Liberals  began  the  siege 
in  earnest  on  March  4.  Up  to  our  latest  dates 
from  that  quarter  (April  G)  the  siege  was  main- 
tained with  great  vigor  and  success  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberals ; thd  Imperialists  w ere  forced  to 
contract  their  lines  within  the  town,  and  gradu- 
ally became  surrounded.  Maximilian  made  two 
desperate  efforts  to  force  his  way  through  the 
Liberal  lines,  but  failed  in  both.  In  one  of  these, 
made  on  March  22,  by  a force  of  4000  men,  he 
w as  driven  back  writh  very  considerable  loss,  and 
Miramon  wras  dangerously  wounded.  Maximil- 
ian sent  three  commissioners  to  Juarez,  offering 
to  surrender  on  condition  that  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  prominent  chieftains  wrere  spared ; but 
tile  terms  were  declined.  Last  accounts  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  the  besieged  troops  to  be 
very . deplorable,  and  the  6peedy  capture  of  the 
city  and  army  wTas  anticipated.  So  critical  w*as 
the  condition  of  Maximilian  on  April  5 that  the 
Austrian  Minister  at  Washington  asked  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  se- 
curing his  safety  in  the  event  of  his  capture; 
and  Secretary  Seward  dispatched  a messenger  to 
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Juarez  making  the  desired  request  for  leniency. 
Meanwhile  the  Imperialists  met  with  disaster  in 
all  directions.  Puebla  was  carried  by  Porfirio 
Diaz  on  April  2,  and  G3  of  the  surrendered  Im- 
perialists were  put  to  death.  Marquez,  who  had 
marched  out  from  Mexico  city  with  4000  troops 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Puebla,  was  met 
by  Diaz  north  of  that  city  and  badly  defeated, 
losing  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  trains. 
A force  of  Liberals,  4000  strong,  began  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz  immediately  on  the  departure  of 
the  French;  solid  shot  and  shell  were  thrown 
into  the  city  daily,  and  great  distress  prevailed 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  A flag 
of  truce  announced  the  fall  of  Puebla,  and  inti- 
mated that  if  Vera  Cruz  was  not  surrendered  by 
April  15  the  safety  of  the  troops  when  captured 
would  not  be  guaranteed. A later  telegraph- 

ic dispatch,  dated  at  New  Orleans  May  1,  an- 
nounces that,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Marquez  by  Diaz,  Maximilian  had  given  up  the 
contest,  that  his  army  had  disbanded,  and  that 
Queretaro  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Lib- 
erals. Upon  their  entering  the  town  Maximilian 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Miramon  had  died 
of  the  wounds  received  by  him  in  the  recent  bat- 
tle. The  date  of  the  capture  of  Queretaro  is  not 
given. 

The  month  of  February  witnessed  a revolution 
in  Hayti,  resulting  in  the  abdication  and  exile 
of  President  GefFrard,  and  the  succession  of  his 
old  enemy,  General  Salnave,  to  the  Presidency. 
An  insurrectionary  attempt  w as  made  at  Port  au 
Prince,  on  February  1,  but  it  resulted  unsuccess- 
fully, and  the  ringleaders  were  shot.  On  the 
night  of  February  22,  however,  a more  success- 
ful effort  was  made;  Geffrard  was  driven  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  and,  abdicating  the  Presi- 
dency, went  into  exile  in  Jamaica.  A Provis- 
ional Government  was  appointed  and  an  election 
ordered ; this  resulted  in  the  selection  of  General 
Salnave,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  headed  the 
revolution  of  18G6,  and  who  was  then  defeated 
only  through  the  assistance  tendered  Geffrard  by 
the  English  gun-boat  Bull  Dog . 

EUROPE. 

The  past  month  has  been  prolific  of  rumors  of 
war.  But  the  old  questions  of  jealousy  between 
the  great  powers  have  momentarily  dropped  out 
of  sight  in  view  of  the  sudden  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia,  which  kingdom  it  is  feared  has  gained 
a preponderancy  menacing  all  other  nations,  and 
especially  France.  These  two  great  powers, 
mutually  jealous,  have  been  strengthening  their 
military  forces,  and  it  needed  only  an  occasion 
to  precipitate  them  into  hostilities.  An  occasion 
arose  which  threatened  for  some  weeks  to  bring 
on  a war.  Among  the  minor  German  States 
was  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  having  a 
population  of  about  200,000.  This  was  in  the 
partition  of  1815  given  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
although  it  is  wholly  isolated  from  that  king- 
dom, Belgium  lying  between.  It  lies  just  in  a 
corner  where  Prussia  and  France  touch.  As 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg  the  King  of  Holland 
was  a member  of  the  old  German  Confederacy ; 
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but  when  this  was  broken  up  last  year  he  desired 
to  rid  himself  of  the  perilous  possession  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  of  France  for  its  sale.  Now  the  capital 
of  the  Duchy  is,  after  Gibraltar,  the  strongest  for- 
tress in  the  world ; by  the  treaty  it  was  garrisoned 
by  G000  Prussian  troops,  nominally,  however, 
the  forces  of  the  Confederation.  Prussia  would 
not  consent  that  this  strong  fortress  on  her  bor- 
ders should  pass  into  the  hands  of  France; 
France  was  equally  resolved  that  it  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  Upon  this  point  it 
6eemed  that  the  powrers  were  about  to  plunge  into 
wrar.  Troops  were  directed  from  both  sides  to 
the  frontier,  and  threatening  diplomatic  messages 
interchanged.  At  last,  as  our  latest  dispatches 
-indicate,  which  bear  the  date  of  May  1,  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  agreed  to  hold  a Conference 
in  London  to  settle  this  matter — the  preliminary 
conditions  being : (1. ) That  France  shall  not  ex- 
tend her  present  boundaries — that  is,  shall  not 
acquire  Luxemburg.  (2.)  That  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Luxemburg  shall  be  dismantled  and 
evacuated;  that  is,  the  place  shall  not  be  of 
military  advantage  to  Prussia.  (3.)  The  Con- 
ference shall  settle  the  future  political  status  of 
the  Duchy.  (4.)  All  the  Governments  coil- 
cemed  shall  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Conference.  Thus  it  now  appears 
that  this  threatening  war-cloud  lias  passed  over. 
— The  Conference  of  the  Powers  is  to  meet  at 
London  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  will  be  presided 
over  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Reform  Bill  in  the  British  Parliament 
makes  no  apparent  progress.  On  the  12th  of 
April  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  an  amendment  fix- 
ing the  voting  rate  at  £5 ; this  was  defeated  by 
a majority  of  21,  whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
signed the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  party,  and 
the  place  falls  to  Mr.  Bright. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  on 
the  1st  of  April.  The  inauguration  was  far  from 
successful,  the  structure  being  incomplete  and 
few  of  the  departments  arranged.  The  general 
impression  is  that  the  Exhibition  will  not  prove 
a success. 

All  reports  indicate  that  the  emigration  from 
Europe  to  America  will  be  very  great  during  the 
present  season.  The  severe  military  laws  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  presumed,  will  drive  away  great  num- 
bers ; the  Irish  emigration  is  only  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  vessels  to  convey  the  emigrants. 
Even  prior  to  the  Fenian  risings  1500  emigrants 
a week  sailed  from  the  port  of  Queenstown.  The 
returns  of  the  Register-General  of  Ireland  show 
that  for  the  three  months  ending  the  31st  of  De- 
cember 12,894  emigrants  left  Ireland;  this  was 
during  the  winter  months,  and  with  the  spring 
the  number  was  vastly  increased.  Between  the 
15th  and  18th  of  April  seven  steamers  left  Queens- 
town for  New  York,  carrying  more  than  2000 
passengers,  and  there  were  then  at  that  place  700 
persons  waiting  for  embarkation.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Germany  is  also  very  large,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  persons  of  the  most  desirable  class, 
possessed  of  considerable  means. 
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THE  neat,  crisp  witticisms  of  the  late  John 
Van  Buren  are  proverbial.  The  writer  can 
attest  the  truth  of  the  following  on  the  best  au- 
thority. It  has  not  before  been  in  print : 

Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  defending  some  one 
in  one  of  our  city  courts,  and,  feeling  a personal 
interest  in  the  result,  had  exerted  himself  in  be- 
half of  his  client.  lie  was  not  a little  stimulated 
to  this  from  the  fact  that  the  opposing  counsel — 
a person  of  “ small  calibre,  but  immense  bore” — 
indulged  in  unnecessary  personalities,  and  final- 
ly lost  his  case.  This  so  chagrined  him  that  he 
went  up  to  his  courtly  opponent,  and,  in  tones 
excited  and  angry,  said:  “Mr.  Van  Buren,  I 
should  really  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  case  so 
paltry,  or  nny  criminal  so  despicable  that  you 
would  not  undertake  to  defend  him  ?” 

“Well,  I don't  know,”  replied  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, in  his  peculiarly  quiet,  suave  manner — 
“ what  have  you  been  doing  t” 


Shortly  nfter  General  Cameron’s  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  to  Russia,  old  Mr.  Ramsbottom 
called  at  our  house.  The  Doctor,  wishing  to 
give  him  the  latest  news,  said  : “Do  you  know 
that  President  Lincoln  has  appointed  Cameron 
Minister  to  Russia  ?” 

“Do  you  mean  General  Cameron?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why,”  said  Mr.  R.,  “I  didn’t  know  that  the 
General  had  got  to  preaching  /” 

[We  were  not  aw  are  of  that  fact  either ; though 
we  violate  no  confidence  in  stating  that  a few 
weeks  ago,  in  Harrisburg,  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  General  expressed  an  unfal- 
tering belief  in  the  doctrine  of  election .] 


An  undoubted  Ilicksitc,  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Philadelphia,  has  felt  moved  to  make  the 
following  little  statement  in  writing : 

Our  Irish  servant,  a good-humored  girl,  feel- 
ing somewhat  dispirited  at  the  loss  of  her  mo- 
ther, remarked  that  she  intended  to  have  several 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  her  souL 
“How  much  does  a moss  cost?” 

“One  dollar,”  was  the  reply. 

“Why,”  said  the  mistress,  “I  thought  the 
charge  was  only  fifty  cents.”  ; ' 

“Oh!”  said  Biddy,  “masses  have  riz,  like 
every  thing  else,  since  the  war  /” 

To  think  of  that,  written  out  by  a “Friend!” 
—almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  spectacle  of  a 
Quaker  baby,  of  the  which  Sydney  Smith  verily 
hath  said : “There  never  was  such  a thing  as  a 
Quaker  baby;  that  is  to  say,  one  bora  with  a 
broad  brim , and  in  full  quake  /” 


Many  years  ago,  when  most  of  the  North  River 
sloops  came  in  at  Coenties  Slip,  the  Levant , a 
packet  from  Fishkill,  anchored  off  the  Battery, 
to  wait  for  change  of  tide.  A passenger,  w ho  for 
the  first  time  had  been  on  a sailing-vessel,  and 
who  during  the  trip  down  had  been  auxious  to 
steer  the  craft,  not  noticing  the  vessel  was  at  an- 
chor, was  told  he  might  take  the  helm.  Green- 
horn obeyed,  the  captain  cautioning  him,  as  he 
was  going  below,  to  keep  clear  of  other  ves- 
sels. The  tide  went  rushing  by,  causing  die 
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“helmsman”  to  believe  that  the  boat  was  making 
prodigious  headway.  After  a while  the  captain 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  cabin-door  and  in- 
quired how  he  was  getting  on?  “First-rate  by 
water,”  was  the  reply;  “but  very  slow  by  the 
land!" 


Thanks  to  Boston  for  this  neat  juvenile : 

A little  three-year-old  Canuck  happened  to  sit 
up  once,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  till  after 
dark.  As  a favor  he  was  allowed  to  take  a peep 
at  the  stars  of  the  clear,  cold,  Canadian  sky. 
“Oh ! oh  !”  says  he,  “ le  bon  Dieu  a allumt  tout 
son  gaz  /” 

Another,  on  being  told  by  her  nurse  that  smart 
people  die  young,  replied : “ Tu  t as  veiller  done  /” 

A Saint  Louis  correspondent  incloses  the  fol- 
lowing telegram,  sent  from  New  York  a few  days 
since  to  the  Western  press : 

“Dr.  Cheever  has  been  sold  to  Tiffany  & Co.,  who 
will  erect  stores  thereon. ” 

The  kind  of  building  to  be  erected  on  the  Doc- 
tor is  not  stated ; but  we  may  doubtless  expect 
something  in  one  of  the  two  prevailing  styles  of 
American  architecture,  denominated  respectively 
by  an  aesthetic  friend  as  the  “ pointed  Ironic  ’ 
and  the  “open  Cathartic /” 


The  same  correspondent,  during  the  war, 
while  all  was  “quiet  on  the  Potomac,”  copied 
the  following  gory  inscription  from  a grave-stone 
near  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia : 

“Robert  C.  Wright  Was  Born  June  26th  1772  Died 
julv  2th  1S15  by  the  bloodthrusty  hand  of  John  Sweeny 
Sr  Who  Was  massacre  With  the  Nife,  then  a Louden 
Gun,  discharge  a bail  penetrate  the  Heart  that  Give 
the  immortal  Wound.’* 


When  General  Bragg  entered  Kentucky  at  the 
head  of  what  he  had  reason  to  believe  a victori- 
ous host,  he  said  to  a brother  officer:  “ Fieiti, 
vidi,  vici.  ” When  he  came  out,  it  was  Vice 
vers — (ah  /) 

A Dutchman  from  the  profpne  city  of  Rot- 
terd-m,  but  at  present  residing  in  Hoboken,  re- 
cently took  occasion,  “as  it  were,”  to  kill  his 
dog — the  dog  haring  killed  one  of  his  sheep. 
After  shooting  him  until  he  was  extremely  de- 
funct, our  Teuton  took  a club  and  commenced 
beating  the  brute’s  brains  out  Neighbor  Smith 
came  along,  and  asked : 

“What  are  yon  pounding  the  dog  for? — don’t 
you  see  he’s  dead  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Hootzensweitzer,  “but  I 
means  to  lets  hitn  know  that  there's  a hereafter!  ” 


The  foregoing  remindeth  of  a dog  named 
“ Moreover.” 

“ Why  call  him  4 Moreover  ?’  ” 

“Because  it’s  a good  Scripture  name.” 

“Don’t  understand  it?” 

“Then  look  at  Luke,  xxi.  21,  and  read: 

4 Moreover , the  dog  came  and  licked  his  sores. 

Rather  cur-ious,  that 

An  officer  in  the  Quarter-Master’s  Depart- 
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ment,  whose  qualifications  for  his  position  have 
been  greatly  developed  by  assiduous  reading  of 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  sends  the  following : 

S-  ■ one  of  our  clerks,  got  off  a good  thing 
in  telegraphy  the  other  day — at  least  he  thought 
so,  judging  by  the  anxiety  he  evinced  to  have 
every  one  in  the  office  know  it.  Our  cashier, 
availing  himself  of  a lull  in  business  (produced 
by  want  of  cash)  to  visit  his  home  in  a neighbor- 
ing city,  it  was  arranged  that,  in  case  funds  were 
received,  we  were  to  telegraph  and  he  would  re- 
turn at  once.  Not  many  days  elapsed  before 
Treasurer  Spinner’s  draft  came  to  hand,  where- 
upon S telegraphed : 44  Cash  here  [Cashier], 

come  I”  And  the  cashier  came. 


Our  opening  article  on  meanness  has  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  there  is  a sufficient  surplus  of 
that  article  extant  in  the  loyal  States  to  warrant 
large  exports.  The  last  small  invoice,  warrant- 
ed genuine,  comes  from  Havana,  Ohio : 

We  had  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  a worthy  man  who  had  not,  while 
alive,  come  up  to  the  popular  notion  of  being  the 
head  of  the  family.  Sympathizing  lady  friends 
were  assisting  the  “afflicted  relict”  to  put  on  her 
mourning  habiliments,  one  of  whom  produced  a 
nicely-starched,  splendidly-trimmed,  cotton-lace 
cap.  The  bereaved  one  spied  it  instantly.  4 4 Not 
that  cap!  not  that  one!”  she  authoritatively  ex- 
claimed. “I  s’pose  I’ll  have  to  cry  some,  and 
make  a fuss  at  the  funeral,  and  I might  muss  it. 
Give  us  an  old  one  T 


Many  years  since,  in  California,  old  Judge 

C kept  a little  dead  /all,  as  they  call  a rum- 

mill  out  there,  a few  miles  above  Marysville,  and 
made  frequent' trips  to  San  Francisco,  to  deposit 
his  4 ‘hard-earned”  savings  and  lay  in  a fresh 
stock.  One  night  he  sat  up  late,  imbibed  much, 
and  assisted  at  a “little  game  of  draw.”  An 
hour  after  going  to  bed  he  awoke,  and,  to  his 
horror,  saw  a robber  staring  at  him  through  the 
window  near  the  foot  of  his  berth.  Judge  dodged 
back ; robber  dodged  back.  Judge  peeped ; rob- 
ber peeped.  Judge  put  hand  under  pillow’,  drew' 
out  “navy,  "and  fired — through  a looking-glass  I 
the  trade  price  of  which  was  an  even  $25.  The 
robber  did  not  again  appear ; the  Judge  did  treat. 


Embarrassing  things  will  happen  to  very  good 
people  sometimes,  even  in  “ meetin’.”  The  con- 
gregation had  assembled  in  church  at  B , 

Massachusetts,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  min- 
ister, w ho  had,  unaccountably,  failed  to  appear. 
To  pass  away  time  the  choir  tipped  them  a stave, 
and  repeated.  Every  body  looked  at  every  body. 
They  did  it  again.  At  length  a solemn  brother 
ascended  the  pulpit,  glanced  around  and  said : 
44  No  minister ; no  deacon ; no  nothin  ; no  prep- 
aration for  nothin\  Let  us  pray  /” 

The  horse-stealing  trial  reported  in  a recent 
Number  of  the  Drawer  has  a parallel  in  an  Ar- 
kansas case,  where  a disreputable  citizen  was  on 
trial  for  murder.  The  evidence  was  circumstan- 
tial, and  insufficient  to  convict ; but  the  jury,  be- 
lieving that  the  culprit  was  a vagrom  man  and 
ought  to  be  convicted  of  something,  brought  him 
in  guilty  of  nigger-stealing . The  judge  enlight- 
ened them  a little  on  the  nigger  question,  and 
again  sent  them  out.  They  come  in  with  a ver- 


dict of  guilty  of  ^orse-stealing.  The  judge  lec- 
tured them  soundly,  and  believing  tliat  they  ware 
now  sufficiently  enlightened  to  act  understand- 
ingly,  sent  them  out  once  more.  The  next  ver- 
dict was  perfectly  satisfactory — at  least  to  them- 
selves : 44  Guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  de- 
gree, hut  we  dont  think  he  is  the  man  /” 


How  true  it  is  that  vital  piety  takes  small  ac- 
count of  filthy  lucre  when  celestial  results  are  in 
view!  For  example:  In  the  little  village  of 
Pembroke,  during  the  progress  of  a protracted 
meeting,  one  hopeful  and  exceedingly  liberal 
convert  prayed  in  behalf  of  the  many  who  had 
ranged  themselves  on  the  “anxious  seat,”  that 
the  Lord  would  4 4 convert  them  at  once. ” 4 4 Come 
down  now,  Lord,  right  off,  right  down  through 
the  roof — Til  pay  for  the  shingles  T 

A young  telegraphist  at  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri, takes  off  his  hat  to  the  readers  of  the 
Drawer  and  makes  his  debut  in  words  to  this 
effect : 

During  the  reign  of  terror  in  our  county  caused 
by  Price’s,  raid  the  d^pot  in  this  city  caught  fire 
and  was  burned,  consequently  wre  were  obliged 
to -find  other  rooms  for  the  telegraph-office,  and, 
for  wont  of  better,  located  temporarily  in  Dad 
Chevron’s  caqjenter-shop.  One  day,  during  the 
absence  of  the  operator,  all  the  instruments  com- 
menced, and  for  fifteen  minutes  kept  up,  a terri- 
ble ticking,  which  frightened  the  old  man,  w ho  had 
not  made  the  science  of  electricity  the  great  study 
of  his  life.  He  thought  it  must  be  a call  for  this 
office,  and  probably  conveyed  newrs  of  Price  and 
his  forces.  Making  a dive  for  one  of  the  instru- 
ments, he  caught  the  “ground  wire”  firmly  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  shrieked  out : “ Operator  s 
gone  to  dinner ; be  back  in  half  an  hour  /”  and 
at  the  same  instant  received  a shock  from  the 
wire  coming  in  contact  with  his  moist  tongue 
that  he  will  remember  to  his  dying  day. 

At  the  time  Sir  Morton  Peto  gave  the  mag- 
nificent banquet  got  up  for  him  by  the  gustatory 
skill  of  Mr.  Charles  Delmonico,  at  which  the 
men  of  mark  of  New  York  came  out  with  great 
force  and  brilliancy,  a young  gentleman,  curious 
to  know  something  of  Sir  Morton,  asked:  “Is 
Sir  Peto’s  an  old  baronetcy  or  a new  creation?” 

44  A new  one.” 

44  And  what  procured  him  the  honor?” 

“This:  when  the  British  army  went  to  the 
Crimea  Mr.  Peto  also  went  to  construct  a rail- 
way from  the  base  of  supplies — au  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  commissariat.  This  he  put 
down  as  fast  as  the  army  marched.  Of  course 
he  was  obliged  to  take  out  several  thousand  la- 
borers— 4 navvies’ — and  thousands  of  shovels  and 
wheel-barrows.  He  did  the  work  well,  and  was 
made  a Baronet.” 

44  Oh ! of  course — a wheel- Baro-net  /” 


It  is  seldom  tliat  we  have  the  felicity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  medical  readers  of  the  Draw  er  so 
fine  a series  of  now'  formula  as  are  comprehend- 
ed in  the  following,  prescribed  by  an  eminent 
Wisconsin  practitioner,  and  sent  to  us  by  one 
of  the  principal  druggers  of  La  Crosse.  If  Dr. 
Carnochan  could  so  far  overcome  his  absurd 
prejudices  as  to  make  experiment  of  these  pre- 
scriptions in  the  State  Hospital  at  Ward's  Isl- 
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and,  or  if  Dr.  John  Crane  or  Professor  Flint 
could  for  once  yield  a little  of  their  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  old  fogyism,  and  go  in  for  progress, 
as  La  Crosse  does,  we  might  hope  for  returning 
health  to  the  general  public,  and  have  less  need 
for  the  official  reports  of  Dr.  Dalton.  Have  the 
kindness  to  note  the  delicate  drops  of  science 
that  trickle  through  the  subjoined : 

for  Krup  medieen 
1 dramm  ov  anut  ti  moouneymetic 
ate  drops  tingtnr  eppakak 
a litle  peece  of  lickerrish 

Pownd  ital  toogetber  and  put  in  it  hav  of  a pint  of 
Burrop  take  a sponfnl  evry  fifteen  minnits  ana  it  wil 
make  the  child  pewke. 

for  elk  hoss 

take  5 eents  wnth  ruberb 
2 Bents  wmh  calomey 
4sents  wuth  sulfur 

give  the  hoas  oncet  a day  when  the  hoss  gets  fissick- 
ed  hold  up  on  the  medason. 

for  pane  in  the  jints 
take  oil  of  angelwurms  and 
oil  of  organ,  2 own  see 
sperrite  of  tnrbentine  ditto 
tinctur  of  red  peppers  ditto 
aquamony  1 ownsee 

put  into  a bottil  with  a pint  of  alkehawl  aply  twicet  a 
day  for  rumites  and  panes  any  wher. 

for  colery. 
take  lodlnm 
, pepmint  essents 
tinkler  Kyan  peper 
Kamflre 

rnbarb  surrup  ecual  parts 

dos  a spuneful  oncet  an  oar  til  the  panes  ar  gon  and 
the  dlaree  is  stopt. 

Ordinarily  we  are  sensitive  as  well  as  strenu- 
ous as  to  copyright  of  all  important  contributions 
appearing  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine ; but  as 
the  cause  of  medical  science  seems  to  demand  a 
little  something  at  our  hands  we  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  the  reproduction  of  the  above  by  our 
contemporaries  of  Braithwaite  s Retrosjject  and 
The  Scalpel. 

In  18G2  Senator  Jim  Lane,  of  Kansas,  re- 
ceived authority  to  raise  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. In  Kansas  it  wa s easy  to  enlist  men  for 
cavalry,  for  Kansans  were  great  on  the  ride. 
The  prospect  of  the  grim  chieftain’s  success  for 
infantry  was  consequently  problematical.  His 
friends  offered  to  bet  against  it.  Appointments 
were  made  to  address  the  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  State ; first  at  Paola,  on  the  border, 
where  the  opposition  to  walking  regiments  was 
strongest.  The  turn-out  to  hear  him  was  large. 
On  taking  the  stand  the  General  commenced: 
“ Fellow-citizens, — the  great  and  good  President 
of  this  nation  sent  for  mo  a few  days  since  and 
asked  if  Kansas,  that  heroic  little  State,  which 
had  already  furnished  ten  regiments  and  two 
battalions  to  the  army,  could  add  two  more  reg- 
iments of  infantry.  [Cries  of  * No  Dough-Boys ! '] 
I told  Mr.  Lincoln : ‘ Yes ; whatever  you  ask  of 
Kansas,  if  it  is  the  last  plow-boy  from  the  field, 
to  support  the  Government  and  crush  the  rebell- 
ion, you  shall  have.’  [Cries  of  4 Give  us  cavalry 
and  all  right — no  Dough-Boys!’]  Now,  fellow- 
citizens,  allow  me  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween cavalry  and  infantry,  and  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  Paola  will  furnish  a liberal  quota  of 
those  two  regiments.  [Cries  of  4Naiy  infant- 

S’ ! ’]  Fellow-citizens, — it  is  well  known  that  cav- 
ry,  when  recruited  and  organized,  are  mounted 
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I on  horses,  and  inarch  on  horseback.  It  is  as 
| well  understood  that  when  infen  try  are  organized 
i they  are  not  mounted,  but  march  on  foot.  Now, 
fellow-citizens,  we  are  on  the  borders  of  Meesoo- 
ri,  the  enemy’s  country,  and  overrun  by  traitors, 
rebels,  and  Kansas  haters.  Supposing  there  is 
stationed  here  in  Paola  two  regiments — one  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry.  An  order  comes  for 
them  to  proceed  into  the  enemy s country  and 
make  war.  They  go.  The  cavalry  are  mounted 
on  government  horses,  and  when  they  return,  if 
they  do  so  leading  a horse  taken  from  the  eno- 
my,  who  shall  blame  them  if  they  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  that  which  has  more  than  likely 
been  stolen  from  Kansas  by  border  ruffians  ? 

[Cries  of  ‘Certainly,  Jim;  that’s  the  talk!’] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  as  the  infantry  are  not 
mounted  when  they  march  into  Meesoori  they 
go  on  foot ; but,  fellow-citizens,  if  that  regiment 
which  went  into  Meesoori  on  foot  returns  here, 
each  soldier  mounted  on  one  horse  and  leading 
another , which  class  of  troops  have  the  advant- 
age, cavalry  or  infantry — the  one  that  returns 
leading  hut  one  horse,  or  the  one  that  returns 
mounted  on  one  and  leading  another  t [Loud 
cries  of  ‘Bully  for  the  infantry!’]  And  now, 
fellow-citizens,  in  conclusion  I will  state  that  I 
have  selected  one  of  your  favorite  citizens  of  Pa- 
ola for  a field  position  in  one  of  these  regiments, 
and  expect  Paola  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Uncle 
Abraham.  ” 

The  regiments  were  speedily  organized,  and 
the  science  of  horse-appropriation  put  in  prompt 
and  successful  practice. 

We  thank  the  prominent  government  func- 
tionary who  sends  us  the  two  bits  of  Bunsby  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature is  not  unfrequently  brought  up  standing 
at  the  sage  suggestions  of  one  of  its  members, 

Mr.  P . On  one  occasion  the  committee 

had  under  consideration  a bill  which  by  some 
members  was  regarded  unnecessary,  as  the  Com- 
mon Law  afforded’ ample  relief  in  the  premises; 
wherenpon  Mr.  P arose,  and  with  great  dig- 

nity remarked,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Legislature  to  re-enact  the  Com- 
mon Law  as  a part  of  our  statutes,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  had  heard  much  about  it,  but  hod 
never  been  able  to  procure  the  book  that  had  it  in  l 

On  another  occasion  the  committee  had  under 
consideration  a hill  providing,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  a party,  for  the  abatement  of  suits  for  “crim- 
inal conversation;”  whereupon  the  honorable 
member  arose  and  denounced  the  bill  as  uqjust 
in  the  last  degree,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
criminal  conversation  was  a gross  hbel  or  slan - 
.derl 

The  cabalistic  letters,  “C.  O.  D.,”  in  use  by 
express  companies,  are  frequently  a source  of 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  In  a village  in  Her- 
kimer County,  New  York,  resides  an  influential 
person,  better  known  for  his  staid  deportment 
and  ingenuous  character  than  for  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Once  on  a time  he  ordered  from  a 
distant  fish-mart  a quantity  of  fish,  which  in  due 
course  came  by  express,  marked  “C.  O.  D.” 

On  being  taken  to  the  individual  he  indignantly 
| refused  to  receive  them,  exclaiming,  “I  didn't 
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order  COD;  don’t  want  ’em,  and  won’t  take 
’em.”  So  that  was  settled. 

A city  correspondent,  who  appears  to  have 
“views”  as  to  the  accuracy  of  accounts,  says : 

One  of  our  men,  having  failed  to  receive  his 
wages  on  the  regular  pay-day,  handed  in  the  fol- 
lowing financial  statement,  which  seems  very 
clearly  to  set  forth  the  extent  to  which  he  de- 
manded monetary  relief : 

Nbw  York,  Dm.  18, 1868. 

Mr.  S Dr.  to  Edward  Finnegan  to  working  on 

the  road  7 days  at  2 dollars  and  75  cents  comes  to  19 
dollars  and  25  cents  cash  or  an  order  on  babble  & Co 
5 dollars  and  Paid  on  Jbe  first  work  )i  of  A day  over 
time  Whitch  makes  6 dollars  and  50  cents  received 
In  or  on  this  Bill  and  date  and  2 Dollars  from  Jacob 
leave  due  me  10  Dollars  and  25  cents. 

That’s  precisely  what  we  make  it ! 

Many  good  stories  have  been  told  of  the  late 
Judge  Cooper,  of  Cooperstown,  father  of  the 
novelist,  but  the  following  has  never  made  its 
way  to  the  public : Judge  Cooper  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  break  the  wil- 
derness in  that  region;  and  was  possessed  of 
large  tracts  of  land  in  and  about  Cooperstown, 
which  he  sold  out,  sometimes  on  very  liberal 
terms,  to  actual  settlers. 

One  day  a man  came  to  him,  wishing  to  pur- 
chase some  wild  land  in  a remote  portion  of  the 
township.  This  tract  of  land  lay  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  from  which  an  abundance  of  fish 
was  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  villagers ; and 
the  farmer  asked  if  J udge  Cooper  would  not  be 
willing  to  take  his  pay  in  fish  ? — an  arrangement 
to  which  the  Judge  consented.  “ But,”  said  the 
farmer,  “you  know,  Judge,  that  there’s  all  kinds 
of  fish  in  the  river — pike  and  trout,  and  large 
and  small.  You’ll  be  willing  to  take  them  as 
they  run,  won’t  you,  Judge?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  Judge,  good-naturedly; 
44  only  bring  your  fish  along.  I’ll  take  them  as 
they  run.” 

And  so  the  papers  were  made  out  and  the 
farmer  departed.  But  the  summer  drew  on, 
and  waxed  and  waned,  and  yet  none  of  the  fish 
upon  which  the  Judge  had  expected  to  regale 
himself  made  its  appearance  at  his  door.  After 
many  months  had  passed  the  Judge,  growing 
impatient  about  the  promised  payment  for  his 
land,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out  into  the 
region  where  it  lay.  As  he  expected,  he  found 
the  settler  at  work  upon  his  place.  The  Judge 
rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  a little  sharply 
about  the  fish  he  had  promised  to  bring  him. 

44 Fish!  Judge,”  said  the  man,  rising  slowly 
from  the  ox-yoke  he  was  mending,  and  looking 
with  an  amazed  squint  upon  Judge  Cooper. 
“Did  I promise  to  bring  you  any  fish?” 

44  To  be  sure  you  did !”  said  the  Judge,  round- 
ly; wasn’t  that  die  agreement?  You  promised 
to  pay  for  your  land  in  fish.  And  where’s  the 
fish?’* 

44  But,  Judge,”  said  the  man,  44  didn’t  you 
promise  to  take  the  fish  as  they  run  ?” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  the  Judge,  “but  I have 
had  no  opportunity  to  take  them  a9  they  run,  or 
in  any  other  way,  for  not  a basketful  have  you 
brought  me.” 

44  But,  Judge,”  said  the  man,  44 there’s  the 
river ; there  they  run ; you  can  take  as  many  as 
you  like!” 
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The  Judge  wheeled  his  horse  hastily  and  rode 
homeward,  and  the  man  got  his  farm  by  his  wits, 
for  Judge  Cooper  never  appealed  to  him  again 
for  his  fish — as  they  run,  or  in  any  other  way. 

But  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  the  story  with 
great  glee.  

Mr.  S , President  of  a Gas  Company  in  a 

town  not  a thousand  miles  away,  was  always 
ready  with  a quick  retort.  In  the  same  town 
lived  a man  by  the  name  of  Cole,  who  had  long 
borne  off  the  palm  for  ugliness  in  all  the  country 
round.  He  was  long,  loose-jointed,  and  lantern- 
jawed,  and  his  hair,  which  was  of  a shady  red, 
formed  on  index  toward  all  points  in  heaven  and 
earth  at  once.  He  was  fond  of  good  company, 
and  often  made  liis  way  among  the  gossips  who 

were  accustomed  to  collect  in  the  office  of  S . 

One  day  S was  sitting  in  his  own  office,  in 

front  of  a mirror,  with  a party  about  him,  all 
engaged  in  the  laudable  occupation  of  making 
up  faces.  Perhaps  they  were  working  on  a wa- 
ger ; but,  at  all  events,  I believe  it  was  conceded 
that  S was  getting  up  the  most  horrible  con- 

tortions of  the  human  features  of  any  one  pres- 
ent. At  this  juncture  Cole  came  in,  and  seeing 

what  was  going,  he  walked  up  behind  S , 

and,  laying  his  hands  on  the  back  of  his  chair  and 
looking  forward  into  the  mirror  in  front,  began 
making  up  faces,  with  his  head  just  over  that  of 

S . “There!”  said  he;  “I  can  beat  you 

ten  to  one!”  “Humph!"  said  S , “ you 

have  more  capital  to  begin  on  /”  The  roar  that 
followed  undoubtedly  brought  to  Cole  a realizing 
sense  of  the  kind  of  face  that  nature  had  made  up 
for  him. 

Here  are  two  that  are  at  least  jests  from 
the  Capitol,  if  they  are  not  capital  jests.  They 
are  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  J.  E.  D.  is  a member : 

During  the  last  winter  a couple  of  gentlemen, 
who  had  never  visited  the  State  Capitol  during  a 
session  of  the  Legislature,  found  themselves  in 
Albany,  and  having  a desire  to  look  upon  the 
deliberations  of  that  dignified  body,  walked  into 
the  Assembly  Chamber.  They  advanced  toward 
the  railing  which  divides  the  honorable  members 
from  the  outside  world,  and  stood  for  a moment 
looking  about  them.  The  members  were  sitting 
in  their  free-and-easy  manner,  many  of  them 
with  their  feet  high  in  the  air  above  their  desks, 
and  their  heads,  in  some  cases,  lying  low  upon 
the  desks  of  their  neighbors. 

44  Ah ! I see,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  after 
a few  moments’  survey  of  the  scene,  “this  body 
is  very  much  like  a body  of  water.” 

“How  so?”  said  his  friend. 

44  Why,  the  weighty  things  sink,  don’t  yon 
see,  and  the  light  ones  come  to  the  surface. 

These  heads  whose  weighty  power  controls  the 
State  are  swallowed  up — like  the  man  who  tried 
to  walk  on  the  water  with  cork  hoots !” 

A few  years  since  the  State  Geologist  had 
been  engaged  in  a research  among  a certain  class 
of  fossils  in  the  State.  When  his  investigation 
was  complete  his  report  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  and  acted  upon  by  that  honorable 
body.  After  this  was  done  a member  rose  grave- 
ly in  his  seat  and  moved  that,  if  this  matter  were 
finished,  the  bills  should  be  paid,  and  Professor 
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should  next  be  set  to  work  upon  the  Board 

of  Regents ! He  knew  no  fitter  subject  of  Pale- 
ontological research,  and  thought  the  cause  of 
science  would  be  much  advanced  by  a report 
upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  fossils  embedded  in 
this  formation ! 

I believe  the  motion  was  not  seconded;  at 
least  we  have  heard  no  report,  thus  far,  from  this 
class  of  rocks. 

During  the  last  winter’s  snow-storms  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Oswego  was  perhaps  more  heav- 
ily obstructed  than  almost  any  other.  A train 
which  w'as  blocked  up  on  the  road  had  to  offer 
its  passengers  the  usual  amount  of  starvation 
and  impatience  in  the  place  of  progress.  Among 
the  passengers  was  a lady  with  a little  boy,  for 
w’hom  she  had  paid  half-fare.  The  conductor, 
on  his  ninety-ninth  round — taken,  probably,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  away  the  time — stopped 
in  front  of  this  lady,  and  looked  at  the  tickets 
and  looked  at  the  boy.  “This  boy  is  too  large 
to  travel  for  half-fare,”  said  he.  “/Tie  wasn't 
when  he  started  !"  retorted  the  mother. 


The  District  Attorney  of  El  Paso  County, 
Texas,  instances  the  following  convenient  and 
practical  way  of  looking  at  things  customary  with 
the  subordinate  ministers  of  justice  in  that  region : 

During  the  recent  term  of  our  County  Court 
the  Grand  Jury  presented  an  indictment  against 
Juan  Garcia,  a prominent  citizen  of  El  Paso.  A 
capias  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  George  Kohlhaus.  lie  was  told  to  ar- 
rest the  defendant,  put  him  in  jail,  and  keep  him 
there  unless  he  could  give  bonds  for  a certain 
amount.  George  promptly  executed  the  man- 
date. Soon  afterward  an  indictment  was  found 
and  presented  against  Miguel  Garcia,  brother  of 
the  aforementioned,  and  George  ordered  to  serve 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brother  had  been 
served.  He  took  the  order,  looked  at  it  a mo- 
ment, scratched  hi9  head,  and  assuming  a very 
sage  countenance,  remarked : “Judge,  don’t  you 
think  I had  better  put  the  whole  family  in  jail  ? 
— then  you  can  have  ’em  as  you  want  ’em!” 

The  Judge,  thinking  such  action  might  possi- 
bly be  “sasherrarrerd,”  relucted  at  acting  upon 
the  suggestion. 


At  last  Baltimore  shakes  off  her  lethargy,  and 
becomes  jocose  to  this  extent : 

On  a saddlery-hardware  store  in  Baltimore 
Street  is  painted,  in  large  letters,  the  following 
sign; 

FELLOES,  HUBS,  AND  SPOKES. 

A young  lady  from  the  country,  whose  “in- 
tentions honorable — whose  purpose  marriage,” 
walked  in,  and  mentioned  to  the  gentlemanly 
clerk  that  she  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  “ fel- 
lows,” and,  if  any  suited,  would  take  a “hub.” 
The  gentlemanly  clerk  replied  that  they  were  all 
be-“ spoke”  outside! 

One  of  those  unhappy  creatures  who  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  it’s  a good  and  great  thing 
to  go  to  the  Legislature  w as  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  an  election,  and  at  the  proper  time  packed 
up  his  other  shirt  and  started  for  Harrisburg. 
After  strolling  leisurely  through  the  capital  he 
found  himself  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  quietly 
took  a seat  near  the  President's  Chair.  A Sen- 


ator having  ascertained  who  the  party  was,  bland- 
ly informed  him  that  he  was  “the  right  man  in 
the  wrong  place,”  and  that  he  should  go  to  the 
other  House.  The  Member  elevated  his  eye- 
brow’s and  replied:  “Oh!  I’ve  been  in  there, 
but  I thought  it  was  a grocery  /” 

Soon  afterward  he  was  seen  in  company  with 
George  Lauman  and  Deacon  Salade,  talking  over 
some  matter  connected  with  a surface  railroad. 


A little  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  and 
therefore  the  more  enjoyable,  was  the  reply  of 
the  late  Lord  Chief-Justice  Erie  to  a member  of 
the  bar  who  apologized  for  a sally  of  wit  which 
set  the  court  laughing : 

“The  Court  is  very  much  obliged  to  any  learn- 
ed gentleman  who  beguiles  the  tedium  of  a legal 
argument  with  a little  honest  hilarity !” 

Chancellor  Robertson  couldn't  have  put  it 
neater. 


Quite  welcome  is  the  “hand  of  wfrite”  of  an 
old-time  lady  correspondent,  who  discourses 
pleasantly  of  droll  incidents  occurring  in  a dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe : 

Every  one  who  has  visited  South  America  can 
testify  to  the  devotion  shown  by  the  lower  classes 
of  its  inhabitants  to  their  Church — its  saints, 
martyrs,  and  holy  men.  Every  person  has  a 
patron-saint,  whose  name  they  generally  bear, 
and  who  is  appealed  to  upon  all  occasions,  and 
who  is  bound  to  look  after  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare  of  the  devotee,  in  return  for  a certain 
number  of  candles  burned  and  other  testimonials 
given  of  their  reliance  upon  his  saintship.  In 
many  of  the  poorest  houses — or,  as  they  should 
be  called,  huts — one  side  of  the  only  room  is 
given  up  to  an  altar,  rude  in  construction,  and 
decorated  with  cheap  pictures  of  the  patron-saints 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  commonest  and  gaudiest  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Much  of  the  scanty  earnings  of 
the  w’omenof  the  household  is  spent  in  adorning 
this  altar — each  trying  to  bestow’  upon  her  favor- 
ite something  better  than  is  possessed  by  those 
of  her  companions. 

Sometimes  one  meets  wdth  very  amusing  in- 
cidents illustrative  of  this  characteristic  of  the 
people.  The  following  I beg  to  present  to  the 
Drawer,  as  a reminder  that  its  former  “ Indiana 
correspondent”  has  not  forgotten  it ; and  when, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  a Harper  would  be 
received,  she  always  turned  first  to  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  good  things,  and  never  failed 
in  feeling  cheered  by  its  genial  w’ords : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a friend,  Captain 

M , of  H.  B.  Majesty’s  steam -sloop  the 

A /,  we  were  invited  to  take  a cruise  with 

him  to  the  far-famed  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
the  scene  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  ad  ventures.  Who 
could  resist  an  invitation  of  that  kind?  We  did 
not  even  dream  of  mortifying  the  flesh  by  a re- 
fusal ; and  at  noon,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1864, 
wo  left  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  After  two  days 
of  alternate  steaming  and  sailing  we  found  our- 
selves safely  at  anchor  in  Cumberland  Bay.  I 
can  not,  in  this  place,  give  even  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  island,  with  its 
lofty  peaks  and  lovely  valleys,  but  will  only  say 
that  it  is  a fit  belonging  to  the  beautiful  Republic 
of  Chili. 

We  had  anchored  about  a mile  from  shore, 
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but  a few  minutes’  rowing  brought  us  to  the 
beach,  where  we  were  met  by  an  aged  Chile  no, 
honored  for  many  years  by  the  sailors  visiting 
the  island  with  the  title  of  Governor.  He  is  the 
patriarch  of  the  little  settlement,  consisting  of 
eleven  persons — men,  women,  and  children. 

With  the  air  of  a grandee  he  welcomed  us,  and 
begged  us  to  believe  that  the  island  and  all  in 
it  were  a su  disposition  (at  our  disposal).  He 
at  once  escorted  us  to  his  house,  only  a few 
yards  distant,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  was  in 
rather  a dilapidated  condition,  the  material — 
mud  and  straw — not  being  quite  as  durable  as 
granite.  Upon  entering  the  door  the  first  object 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  an  altar,  decor- 
ated with  the  usual  pictures  of  saints,  artificial 
flowers,  and  ornamented  candles.  The  centre 
portrait  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  had  four 
candles  burning  directly  in  front  of  it,  while  be- 
fore the  others  were  only  small  tapers,  and  they 
not  lighted.  The  picture  had  a strangely  famil- 
iar look  to  me.  I thought  the  lights  must  have 
^dazzled  my  eyes ; I nibbed  them — took  another 
look — and  then,  turning  to  my  venerable  host, 
inquired  whose  picture  it  was.  “ Ah ! Scnora ,” 
was  the  reply,  “ that  is  the  holy  padre  San  Fran- 
cisco, my  blessed  patron.  Eleven  months  ago  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  it  from  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  whaler ; and  from  that  hour 
to  this  these  lights  have  never  been  suffered  to  die 
out,  and  I have  had  many  favors  bestow  ed  upon 
me  by  my  holy  and  blessed  patron  in  return  for 
this  act  of  devotion.”  Imagine  my  amusement 
when  I tell  you  that  in  my  poor  friend’s  patron- 
saint  I had  at  once  recognized  the  features  of  my 
old  friend  and  fellow-Indianian  General  Don 
Carlos  Buell — than  whom  not  a nobler  gentleman 
or  braver  soldier  can  be  found,  but  I presume 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  played  the 
character  of  saint.  Some  rascally  whaler  had 
cut  the  General’s  portrait  from  an  illustrated 
newspaper,  and  had  passed  it  off  on  the  Govei'nor 
for  the  holy  Saint  Francis,  in  return  for  numer- 
ous goats,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  I,  of  course, 
left  the  old  man  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  decep- 
tion ; and  to  this  day  lights  are  burning  before 
General  Buell’s  picture  in  that  far-off  land  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  Has  any  other  hero  of  our 
war  received  such  homage  ? 

i 

Among  the  few  bad  traits  of  character  found 
among  the  lowest  class  of  Chileans — the  peons — 
that  of  petty  thieving  is,  I may  say,  universal. 
When  detected  they  exhibit  not  the  slightest 
shame,  but  invariably  have  an  excuse  ready.  I 
one  day  discovered  my  boy  Jos6  in  my  pantry, 
very  industriously  engaged  in  stuffing  his  mouth 
and  pockets  with  loaf-sugar — a great  luxury  to  a 
peon ; and  as  I came  upon  him  suddenly,  while 
he  was  filling  his  hands  from  the  barrel,  there 
was  no  possible  escape  for  him.  Ashe  gradual- 
ly elevated  himself  from  his  stooping  posture, 
and  became  aware  of  my  presence,  I put  on  a 
look  of  sorrowful  surprise  blended  with  a small 
dash  of  indignation  (a  look  I rather  pride  myself 
on  when  I am  scolding — I beg  pardon ! ladies 
never  scold,  they  only  reprimand — my  servants), 
and  commenced  a lecture,  in  such  Spanish  as  I 
could  at  that  time  muster,  upon  the  “exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,”  and  of  the  sin  of  stealing  in 
particular.  I at  length  wound  up  (in  the  mean 
time  he  had  quietly  put  the  two  last  handfuls  of 


sugar  in  his  jacket-pocket)  by  asking  him,  in 
solemn  tones,  if  “ he  did  not  know  it  w'as  wrong, 
wicked  to  take  things  belonging  to  other  people? 
that  not  only  had  I caught  him  stealing  sugar, 
but  my  American  cook,  Henry,  had  complained 
to  me  that  only  the  day  before  he  had  wralked  off 
with  nearly  a whole  leg  of  mutton.  What,”  con- 
tinued I,  “will  become  of  you  when  you  die? 
You  w'on’t  be  allowed  to  stay  in  purgatory ; you 
will  probably  go  further,  and,  without  doubt,  fare 
worse.”  I here  paused  for  want  of  Spanish,  not 
breath ; and,  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  scamp 
looked  up  in  my  face,  with  a mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  black  eyes,  and  said  : “Well,  Scnora,  the 
truth  is,  it  is  wTong  to  steal  clothes  or  money; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  its  being  a sin  to  take  what 
you  can  put  into  your  stomach  t Didn’t  the  Sa- 
viour eat  corn  that  didn’t  belong  to  him  ? But, 
Sefiora,”  went  on  the  modest  youth,  “you  are  a 
heretic — that  is  the  reason  you  talk  so ! ” I gave 
up  the  reformation  of  that  young  gentleman. 


One  day,  while  visiting  the  port  of  Talcahu- 
ano,  a celebrated  resort  in  the  South  Pacific  for 
our  American  whaling  vessels,  I met  old  Captain 

B , wiio  had  been  in  that  service  before  I was 

born.  I desired  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
my  old  countryman,  and  commenced  talking 
“whale”  at  once.  After  a few  preliminary  re- 
marks, I very  graciously  inquired  into  the  Cap- 
tain’s luck  during  his  last  cruise.  “ Well,  Mis’ 

N ,”  was  the  reply,  “I  have  had  the  i oust 

luck  I ever  did  have  in  all  my  life.  In  the  fust 
place,  I never  caught  sight  o’  but  one  whale,  and 
that  wras  a sick  one,  lean  as  Job’s  turkey;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  my  old  Betsey  she  had  to  go 
and  die.  ” Here  the  poor  man’s  heart  fairly  broke 
down,  and  he  stopped,  for  “ my  old  Betsey”  was 
the  faithful  wife  who  had  sailed  with  him  for 
thirty  years ; but  the  instinct  of  the  old  whaler 
broke  out  in  placing  the  want  of  whales  first  in 
his  list  of  calamities. 


Soon  after  Mr.  Oakey  Hall,  the  able  and  witty 
District  Attorney  of  New  York,  had  graduated 
at  the  Cambridge  Law  School  he  w’ent  to  New 
Orleans,  and  for  a year  or  two  was  a student  in 
the  offices  of  Slidell  and  Benjamin,  where,  as  he 
has  often  said,  he  learned  the  law-  of  cession  (a 
civil  law  phrase),  but  not  that  of  secession,  w hich 
after-events  showed  that  his  preceptors  knew  so 
well.  He  was  listening  to  a suit  brought  to  en- 
force a claim  against  Jacob  Barker,  who  w as  de- 
fending in  propria,  persona . The  old  banker- 
lawyer  made  a characteristically  egotistic  speech, 
and,  among  other  things,  said:  “Let  me  tell 
this  court  that  I have  been  a creditor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a time  of  great  emergency ; the  sails 
of  my  ships  have  w'hitened  every  sea ; .my  bills  of 
exchange  have  gone  to  every  part  of  the  w’orld, 
and  my  name  has  been  honorably  bandied  on  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  London,  in  the  Great  Ex- 
change of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  Babel  of 
Calcutta.  I have  been  politician  and  millionaire, 
a martyr  and  a pauper.  I have  waded  through 
adversity,  and  w’eathered  financial  gales,  but 
never  despaired.  I left  New’  York  owdng  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  coming  here,  have  paid 
off  every  cent.  Does  the  court  think  I.  its  serv- 
ant, am  a dog  to  do  such  a thing  as  stand  here 
disputing  a just  debt  ?” 

“With  all  respect  to  my  senior,”  whispered 
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Hally  on  hearing  these  dogmatisms,  “he  makes 
me  remember  that  a dog  who  is  so  good  a barker 
is  nearly  always  a bad  biter.” 

In  a suit  of  Challeau  r.  Malard,  opposing  the 
famous  lawyer  John  R.  Grymes  (who  seldom  had 
forbearance  toward  an  adversary,  old  or  young), 
Mr.  Hall  asked  him  his  ideas  of  the  pending 
proposition. 

“ Oh,  the  young  man  is  swimming  beyond  my 
depth.” 

“That  is  because  your  logic,  for  this  time 
only,  is  in  ‘Challeau’  water.” 

In  the  celebrated  trial  of  Mrs.  Cunningham  for 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Burdell  (1857)  it  was  proven 
for  defense,  to  show  her  innocent  frame  of  mind, 
that  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  murder  (Sun- 
day) Mrs.  Cunningham  and  her  daughters  were 
singing  hymns,  and  one  was  quoted  by  her  coun- 
sel 44  Mayhap,”  said  the  latter,  44  there  is  in  the 
collection  some  hymn  more  suitable  to  our  case, 
but  I have  been  unable  to  find  it.” 

Alluding  to  which,  in  his  summing  up,  District 
Attorney  Hall  said  he  had  found  an  appropriate 
one  for  "the  other  side  and  their  witnesses : 

“Hark  from  the  ‘Tombs’  a doleful  sound! 

Mine  ears  attend  the  cry; 

Ye  living  men  come  view  the  ground 
Where  ye  must  shortly  We.” 


In  the  case  of  Lewis  Baker,  charged  with  the 
homicide  of  William  Poole,  the  pugilist,  it  ap- 
peared that  George  Law  had  lent  a vessel  to  go 
after  the  craft  in  which  Baker  had  escaped.  He 
was  captured  just  off  the  Canary  Isles. 

“An.  outrageous  kidnapping,”  said  Horace 
F.  Clark,  Esq.,  one  of  Baker’s  counsel,  “and 
against  all  law.” 

“Not  so,  Brother  Clark,”  retorted  the  District 
Attorney,  “ for  the  capture  was  made  according 
to  George  Law.” 

Later  in  the  same  case  it  was  said  for  the 
prisoner  that  he  was,  when  captured,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Canaries. 

44  And  we  propose  a kindred  jurisdiction,”  said 
the  prosecutor — “ that  of  Sing-Sing.” 

During  the  trial  of  Dr.  Graham  for  the  hom- 
icide, at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  of  a Colonel  Lo- 
ring,  Judge  Robert  H.  Morris  died.  The  court 
took  a recess,  during  which  eulogistic  speeches 
were  made  in  memory  of  the  deceased  officer  of 
the  court.  An  ex-district  attorney,  who  was  re- 
markable for  mixing  up  his  illustrations,  closed 
a feeling  speech  with  tins  accidental  transposi- 
tion : “ lie  lias  gone  where  the  weary  cease  from 
troubling  mid  the  wicked  are  at  rest.” 

“Don’t  blame  Brother  S ,”  said  District 

Attorney  Hall,  afterward ; “he  has  so  often  suf- 
fered weariness  from  others’  wickedness  that  he 
has  insensibly  converted  the  very  term  wicked.” 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  is  not  to  be  put  down  in 
its  effort  to  contribute  its  mite  to  the  pages  of 
the  Drawer.  Not  long  since  a middle-aged  gen- 
tleman and  a young  lady  happened  to  be  the  only 
passengers  starting  that  morning  in  the  stage  for 

J . They  were  strangers  to  each  other.  The 

lady  was  carrying  a large  white  rabbit — a pet. 
Just  before  the  stage  stopped  at  a toll-gate  the 
lady  asked  the  gentleman  to  hold  the  rabbit  a 


moment  while  she  arranged  some  of  her  pack- 
ages. He  took  it,  covered  it  in  his  shawl,  and 
snugged  it  up  in  a manner  quite  fatherly.  The 
gate-keeper  noticing  it,  asked  if  it  w as  their  child, 
and  unwell.  The  gentleman  replied : “ Yes,  our 
first-bom,  the  poor  thing!”  After  the  vehicle 
had  resumed  its  journey  the  gentleman  handed 
back  the  pet,  saying,  “What  beautiful  eyes! — 
just  like  its  mother’s!”  “Yes,”  responded  the 
damsel,  “and  ears  just  like  its  father’s!” 

The  Christian  Commission  did  a great  and 
good  work  during  the  war,  and  once  in  a while 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  a little  mirth.  In 
Company  F,  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  was  a 
bugler  named  Bill  Brown,  who  one  day  skedad- 
dled, leaving  his  bugle  behind  him.  In  the  same 
tent  was  a young  man  named  Melvil,  a good  fel- 
low, but  given  to  drawing  the  long  bow.  The 
sights  he  had  seen,  and  the  sights  he  had  never 
seen,  and  the  battles  he  had  fought,  single-hand- 
ed, w ere  well  known  to  his  companions.  Find- 
ing that  Bill  had  left,  he  seized  upon  the  bugle, 
and,  to  the  horror  of  his  tent-mates,  declared  his 
intention  of  learning  to  play  upon  that  formida- 
ble instrument : and  every  moment,  when  not  on 
duty,  his  braying  on  the  cracked  bugle  might  be 
heard  throughout  camp.  In  vain  his  comrades 
swore  and  pleaded  and  threatened.  He  persist- 
ed in  having  his  little  blow.  At  last  Will  Gor- 
don stole  the  mouth-piece,  and  Jack  w*ent  about 
mourning  its  loss.  Next  Sunday  morning  the 
Christian  Commission  man  came  to  camp  to 
preach  to  the  boys.  Mounting  a dilapidated 
cracker-box,  just  outside  the  tent  in  which  Melvil 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  snoozing,  he  spoke 
out  in  stentorian  tones:  “We  wdll  commence 
these  exercises  by  singing  the  43d  hymn;”  and 
raising  his  voice,  read  the  first  line:  “Blow,  ye 
trumpets,  blow !”  The  astonishment  of  the  list- 
eners may  be  imagined  as  they  heard  Melvil  bawd 
out  from  within  the  tent:  “Look  here,  mister, 
there’s  to  be  no  blowing  horns  round  here  till  I 
get  that  mouth-piece  6ome  cussed  varmint  has 
stolen  from  my  bugle !”  The  preacher,  seeing  a 
cachinnatory  spirit  dominating,  as  it  were,  the 
features  of  the  audience,  deemed  further  horta- 
tory effort  superfluous ; so,  dismounting  from  the 
cracker-box,  and  distributing  a few'  tracts,  he 
quietly  w alked  himself  away.  Jack  never  found 
the  mouth-piece,  and  there  was  silence  in  the 
camp. 

As  a synonym  for  great  rapidity  of  execution 
the  American  citizen  ordinarily  contents  himself 
with  simply  mentioning  the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Hill,  whose  reputation  has  extended  as 
far  as  Marathon,  Cortland  County,  New  York — 
videlicet : 

When  Frankie  was  a little  four-year-old  she 
came  running  into  our  house  one  day,  out  of 
breath,  saying : “ Come  down  to  our  house  right 
away ; ma’s  dying  like  Sam  Hill!” 


At  a social  party  given  the  other  evening  in 
Philadelphia  (they  have  those  things  in  Phila- 
delphia), the  conversation  turned  upon  St  Pat- 
rick’s Day,  w hen  a Miss  II observed  that  she 

w’as  bom  on  the  17th  of  March.  A friend  smil- 
ingly asked  if  it  was  “St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the 
morning  ?”  With  charming  nalveti  she  replied : 
“ I don’t  know  whether  it  was  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon!” 
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A STAGE  RIDE  TO  COLORADO. 


DM  M> H VE~  V ROM  A ^JtlKOK. 


In  1865  i\  < tunpunv  v otgnpj&fd  under  the 
title  iff  k‘Tfc&  llnttcnkki  Overly  mi  Okp-atch/’ 
which  ni  f* nr*'*  undertook  the  establjah.nH^if  of 

mi  express  and  passenger  line  from  Atchison, 
Kansas,  to  the  city  of  Denver,  si  picturesque 
town  near  the  hose  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Concord  coach  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  on  the  overland  route  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  nine  persons  may  be  crowded  into 
it  and  seated.  When  so  packed,  and  a journey 
of  more  than  six  hundred  miles  is  to  be  under- 
taken, the  passengers  are  said  to  be  a accom- 
modated. n They  certainly  are  “ to  rirenmstan- 
ees. This  packing  may  l>e  avoided  by  securing 
a special  coach,  which  eun  be  done,  at  a reason- 
able rate. 

A party  of  four  persons  entirely  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  plains,  or  the  inhabitant* 
thereof,  left  Atchison  at  sunrise  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1865.  Their  “outfit”  (in  the.  lan- 
guage of  the  plains  this  word  signifies  Hie  con- 
veyance, its  contents,  and  the  team)  consisted 
of  a Concord  coach  painted  to  a degree  of  red- 
ness that  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  .attentive 
consideration  of  t lie. un -read  men  of  the  country 


THERE  are  three  routes  or  wagon  roads 
across  the  plains  to  Colorado — the  Platte, 
or  as  it  is  usually  designated,  the  “Northern 
Route the  Arkansas  or  “Southern  Route;” 
and  the  Smoky  Hill  or  “ Middle  Route,” 

Of  these  routes  the  Smoky  Hill  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  though  not  usually  considered 
the  safest,  its  course  being  directly  through  the 
favorite,  hunting-ground  of  several  of  the  most 
warlike  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  plains.  Dis- 
turb the  game  and  you  make  the  Indian  “heap 
Big  mad,”  in  which  state  he  is  not  to  be  Judd 
accountable  for  any  little  indiscretion  in  which 
he  may  indulge.  The  Platte  route  has  been 
established  for  a number  of  veal's.  The  trav- 
eler has  many  advantages  by  it  not  afforded 
over  a newer  route.  It  is  longer,  however,  than 
the  “Smoky,”  which  is  the  most  direct  road  to 
Denver  yet  laid  out  across  the  plains.  A ma- 
jority of  the  early  pilgrims  to  Pike  s Peak  made 
use  of  this  trail. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Oongre**,  in  the  vent  1 <07,  by  Harper  aud  Hr  others,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Jkmthem  District  of  New  York. 
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into  which  four  spanking  steeds,  driven  by  a 
Jehu  who  had  never  “upsot  an  outfit,”  were 
rapidly  rattling  us. 

The  “boot”  and  “shoe”  of  the  coach  con- 
tained a moderate  quantity  of  necessary  bag- 
gage and  a comfortable  supply  of  rations.  Each 
of  the  party  had  provided  himself  with  a Bal- 
lard rifle  and  a pair  of  navy  revolvers,  a pair 
of  blankets,  tobacco,  a brier-wood  pipe,  and  a 
stout  sheath-knife  such  os  is  used  by  our  men- 
of-wars-men. 

One  of  the  party  had  an  assortment  of  beads, 
small  mirrors,  and  a few  books  filled  with  bright- 
ly-colored pictures.  These  he  fondly  hoped  to 
exchange  with  Indians  for  many  bows  and  ar- 
rows, a few  tomahawks,  and  a scalping-knife. 
Another  was  prepared  to  pre-empt  large  tracts 
of  land  when  he  should  discover  a location  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  him.  “ A coal  mine  would 
be  rather  good,”  he  remarked ; “ sell  it  to  the 
Pacific  Railroad  people  when  they  get  their 
road  out  there.”  The  price  of  hay,  condition 
of  stock  (mules  and  horses,  not  Erie),  and  the 
progress  made  in  the  construction  of  stations, 
was  the  subject  under  consideration  in  the  mind 
of  the  third,  he  being  the  Vice-President  of  the 
company  over  whose  route  we  were  traveling. 
The  remaining  member  of  the  party — the  writer 
hereof — was  located  on  top  of  the  coach  in  quest 
of  such  information  as  the  Jehu  might  be  will- 
ing to  impart  with  reference  to  Indians,  buffalo, 
antelope,  and  coyote. 

Jehu  divulged  freely,  the  brass  cap  of  a 
field-glass  being  mistaken  by  him  for  the  top 
of  an  affair  used  to  contain  a something  by 
means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  see  double — a whis- 
ky flask.  “How  far  do  you  drive?”  we  in- 
quired ; to  which  he  responded,  “ The  drives  is 
forty  mile  from  home-station  to  home-station. 
Thar  we  changes  drivers.  Stock-stations  be 
some  twelve  mile,  and  some  fifteen.  Well  get 
a hoss  team  next ; then  mules,  till  you  get  near 
Denver.  Much  good  licker  in  the  States?” 
eyes  on  the  top  of  the  glass.  “ Nips  this  morn- 
ing? Like  one  myself!” 

His  effort  at  a joke  was  communicated  to  our 
friends  inside  the  coach,  and  met  with  a prompt 
response  in  the  form  of  a flask  of  goodly  propor- 
tions. The  production  of  this  was  imprudent ; 
for  the  fact  of  its  possession  was  communicated 
from  driver  to  driver  until  the  most  energetic 
squeezing  could  not  discover  a wee  drop  more. 

Smacking  his  lips  and  his  whip  at  the  same 
moment — tokens  of  his  appreciation  of  the  situ- 
ation— our  driver  became  once  more  communi- 
cative. “Deers  you’re  like  to  see  this  after- 
noon ; buffalo  to-morrow ; an’  Injuns ! you  bet 
you  get  enough  of  in  tw*o  days  from  now  if 
what  the  fellers  say  what’s  just  come  in  is  pic- 
ters,  an’  they  knows !” 

Cheerful  stories  of  the  habits  of  the  “ gentle 
savage,”  and  his  method  of  showing  contempt 
for  his  white  brother,  now  followed.  The  con-  j 
teraplation  of  our  chances  for  similar  treatment 
did  not  present  any  very  flattering  prospect  to 
our  westward  gaze. 


i We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  first  sta- 
tion out,  a comfortable  frame  house  of  one  story. 
At  a little  distance  from  it  was  a good  stable, 
near  which  were  great  stacks  of  prairie  hay. 
Evidences  of  thrift,  too  apparent  to  escape  ob- 
servation, pervaded  the  place.  It  was  the  Kan- 
sas home  of  a New  England  man.  The  land 
about  it  was  a rolling  prairie.  The  soil  as  rich 
as  a garden. 

“Yip  ! yip!”  from  the  driver  announced  bis 
readiness  to  proceed,  fresh  stock  having  re- 
placed the  team  with  which  we  left  Atchison. 
We  were  now  fairly  started  on  our  journey. 
Long  trains  of  “prairie  schooners” — a name  by 
which  the  plainsman  designates  the  huge  can- 
vas-covered wagons  used  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  across  this  ocean  of  land — were  passed 
so  frequently  as  to  become  too  familiar  to  occa- 
sion remark.  The  trains  give  a picturesque- 
ness to  the  plains  that  greatly  enhances  the 
journey  across. 

The  wagons  are  generally  doubled  up — that 
is,  the  tongue  of  one  wagon  is  passed  beneath 
the  body  of  the  wagon  next  preceding  it,  and 
then  securely  lashed.  Eight  or  ten  yoke  of 
oxen,  under  the  lash  of  a “Bullwhacker,”  is 
the  motive  power  furnished  each  double.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  wagon-master  to  han- 
dle his  train  with  a smaller  number  of  men  than 
would  be  possible  if  each  >vagon  had  its  sepa- 
rate team.  By  the  side  of  each  wagon  hangs 
a musket  or  rifle,  ready  at  hand  in  case  of  need, 
either  for  Indians  or  buffalo.  Over  the  tops  of 
the  w^agons  are  thrown  the  red  blankets  used  by 
the  teamsters  for  cover  at  night. 

Beside  the  first  yoke  of  oxen  trudges  the 
character  of  the  plains — a Bullwhacker.  Usu- 
ally he  is  a well-built  man,  bronzed  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  weather;  his  hirsute  and  un- 
clean appearance  indicating  a cat-like  aversion 
to  water.  He  is  more  profane  than  the  mate 
of  a Mississippi  River  packet,  and,  we  have  his 
word  for  it,  “ken  drink  more  whisky.”  Ac- 
companying this  assertion  w'ere  6even  of  the 
most  astounding  oaths  that  ever  fell  on  an  ear 
used  to  the  strong  language  with  which  the 
army  teamster  encourages  his  mules.  The  Bull- 
w'hacker’s  oaths  and  his  whip  are  both  the  larg- 
est known.  The  handle  of  the  ordinary  whip 
is  not  more  than  three  feet  in  length  ; the  lash, 
of  braided  raw  hide,  is  seldom  less  than  twenty 
feet  long.  From  the  staff  the  lash  swells  grad- 
ually for  five  or  six  feet,  w hen  it  reaches  a size 
of  at  least  ten  inches  in  circumference;  from 
this  point  (“belly”  is  the  term  used  here)  it  ta- 
pers to  w'ithin  a foot  of  the  end,  which  is  formed 
of  a ribbon-shaped  thong.  With  this  persuad- 
er the  cattle  travel  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a 
day.  . A lazy  ox  occasionally  receives  a re- 
minder, in  the  shnpe  of  a whack  in  the  flank, 
that  causes  him  to  double  up  as  if  seared  with 
a red-hot  iron.  The  blow  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a volley  of  oaths  that  seems  to  startle 
the  whole  team  into  a more  rapid  pace. 

General  Sherman  tells  a story  in  defense  of 
the  extremely  profane  mule-drivers  who  kept 
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topic.  Each  was  certain  of  the  lift*  if  he  could 
only  get  U shot.' 

7'he  u Yip ! yip  ? ■*  of  the;  driver  sounded  wilder 
as  vve  vaine  to  die  next  t-tarmn.  Wre  were  in 
fla?  Indian  country,  and  half  funded  that  a yell 
of  rtuch  uncart  hi i nes*  >J»uld  only  bare  been 
learned  from  a native  >v h* \<e  best  garments  con- 
fisted  of  the  brightest  pntht.  The  station  was 
yet  to  he  built.  At  present  a cave  dog  in)  the 
side  rif  o bin,  near  the  Mnkrhcile  from  which 
wuier  is  obtained  lor  stock,  -sei-vf.fi  for  i he  two 
istofck-btfrdeft*  ^yltiv  wet«t  cohtccU  to  abide  therein 
for -toelvo'  dollar*  per  np.nth.  The  mule*  that 
were  to  he  our  next  sice#  gnued  hMpu‘he.ic*Uh£ 
£ )tfc^  * u t i o n . 

While  the  stfx:k  Wu*  being  driven  up  we  set 
to  work  to  prepare  breakfast.  One  of  m went 
to  roquet  h lb  tie  wood  from  die  nod. -bonier. 
The  demand  was  met  by  a ;pmh>ngeu  W-h-S-tf 
X\w  Winveyed  extreme  surprise*  “ Want  Ur 
To  wixtke  a fkc,  t*h  ? Get  efripf,  then.v 

, v KWh^re  nre  iheyr  ' • ’ \ /•*  ;! 

^Why,  atntngc^.  d6a*t  yoa  sec  Yin  a 13  wfir 
the  eirmtiy  /” 

A glance  fit  the  fire  smouldering  near  solved 
file  nvystety* : ; Buffalo  '\r;hip*)?  were  the  suh- 
siftme  for  wood.  t>o.  wmprehendi ng  the  sit- 
URtiorr;  our  efiJ^gathWerj  hag  m hand,  departed 
to  secure  the  necessary  materia]  with  which  to 
build  oi<r  fire,  ; . 

I am  not  ¥tn(b&c>t  Wot;  bm  yet  consider 
myself  u *-uuk  of  mean  order..  -There  is  not 
n section  of  the  cotintry  re  Which  I tiure  not 


ground  in  which  wo  have-  *.vpt.  sunn.ilv  more 
flian  one  frigid.-  ^inpatgb-  file  • obtain  ly  «rhi-. 
ivttCs  ft  person  in  the  art  of  sleeping,  and  .ftsavsta 
a quick  ejection  of  the  best  Jucution  fur  blank  • 
nth.  The  v*  shoe’’  of  the  coach  was  not  avail- 
aide  owing  to  the  quantity  of  baggage  flowed 
tliereipL  The  top  presented  a prosper t for  bur- 
git  urination  if  an  arrangement  could  he  pro- 
jected to  prevent  being  relied  off'.  Tina  such 
a desirable  ffet;  was  ^xahU^hod  may  be  known. 
Uy  the  statement  that  the  ,pi«aerj.t  Writer  .*%>£  ■ 
on  the  top  of  the  conch  cl iiring  the  rnxt  of  tho 
trip  while  traveling  at  night.  Tim  resf  of  ihe 
jiafty  disposed  themselves*  test  %Uny  toidd 
inside,  livid  complained  of  erntups* 

The  second  dity  was  almost  Wiihtml  incident. 
We  were  tnivchng  ihrougt#  it  rtdlihg  rouot^F 
entirely  detinue  or  wood,  Tier  y.ra**/ though 
^nenv  hnd  (alleti  and  <lte;ippe&F£ck  Wgjv  ^titl  high, 
mid  fn  some  places  almtwt  gpeerf.  Wvove^  t>f 
lilitck  • t nil  deer  were)  seen % hut  bom- 
mjair  cmiugh  for  a shot  until  Utc  in  the  after- 
uixnt,  when  nm  1ft i^ing- 

higtftiwn  *K  ftn£  l^nck,  T&k 

ly  pirdi^t  diVi  thei  ^hnn;  with  the  tymmrk  that 
we  should  hftvi?  toVimw  J%\r  Ripper. 

At  ev'oddht.  w«‘  Rlbwonh,  By 

xarnrh-e  VeyWg ft*  m ifc  Oumiry* .' 

gni*^  wpS  tut  Jtybg^r  hfgtb  btti  • wWt  and  \ hick 

Uertla  were  c^thjc  whore.  A net -Work 

of  tri*U  4ml  yaifh^.  soctned  fd  coyer  pldm  hi* 
fir  3^  th«?  ^re,  yo»ild  rcHOh, 

H^rc  ^cxdt^edi  iu  iifl  directions.  WluU  hcfteV 
4gn  could  ^ have  id  flnr presence  oi  grimn  ? 


biuued  or  h.dmu,  mnkin£  'one  of  the  te4  imvn^ 
«u  hand  to  cojik  the.  game  thn^.^w’^L  >Thl? 
<yXpkriehce  entitles  m^  tx>  chnf<id<?rfvticm  -wheri  t 


Who  was  to  kill,  the  fW;  Iniffaki  wa*  now  the 
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rnt  out;  aii«i  of  the 

{'Ji.rtj  thVa  ii«f».re  i?  iio  h** rtcr  br&ilhig  fuel  tJi?U>  let!  IVj*  the  ewnsiffeuttion  ol  Urn  cbynr#*  'that 
a perfectly  dry  .*'■  Wffdo  chip.”  toiUv*  each  herd  of  bulk]*,.  Experience  is.  hi 

Thai;  a donf'n fts  'the  m*kz  envied  up  i boh^loAiiiijiing  *9  in  ninny  other  lltir»p.v  the 
farm  th6  aeivU<hihl.vJ  »»!*<?,  h*  to  the : jml rcL »»ks-  ! Uvt  teacher.  AVe  \*;>on  learned  *h«u  a htfffhk 
m^s-cif  depositing.  a juicy  it  mm*#  yeah  on.rhw  'may  he  .shot  down  bv  driving  a bullet  through 
couis,  it  n-  Ttselej?*  to  deny;  The  ?*ppOHf;o*<;e  of  1 the-  think  just  under  the  hack-bohis ; once  d<o\n 
a ‘Wight  rid  coal  with  art  **h  id  ahmed  j-pdwy  ; he  is  easy  game. 

\rhitetv(?^  soon  became  uppiaMit.  The  steak  | During  the  first  day  iiJ  the  Indian  country 
vrttfc*  qitiokiy  deposited  on  thcr  uotwidintaud-  vvo  saw  thousand*  of  buffalo,  Htuifbr  tidy*  they 
mg  th«  expostuktion*  of  thfv  chip-gatherer,  vt  ho  work  continually  in  sight.  To  esiinuilu  their 
would  hate  Found  a gridiron  if  mich  no  artiste  mraffurr  would  be  impossible.  It  fe  null  vteu 
had  fonned  a port  ton  of  the  culinary  furniture  they  are  rapidly  itew  in  number.  bin  that 

of  the  stock  diQvders  eave,  'would  The  herds  move  u: 

The  fdr  ^/f  the  fdainA  is  tt  wouderfnl  appetizer.  ( regular  order,  i be  •cows  - and  calve*  occupying 
A hup  of  gdinl  stfcarning  hot,  1$  a gooff  the  ceiiirfc*  aud  the  bid!*  ru%t  tjg  'em, 

foumlutten.  Vgpiscm  ucaky baked  potutoh#*  the  0M*i<tev  ' .in.  thifc  'viitf  tft«  /W$Vei*  ‘ -a**-  fcff  ja: 
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water  are  covered  with  a frosting  coat.  The 
water  Is  said  to  be  healthy,  however,  after  it 
lias-  been  used  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to 
accustom  the  system  to  it.  Any  way,  fair  cof- 
fee can  be  made  with  it.  Sunset  this  evening 
was  the  most  gorgeous  that  we  ever  witnessed. 
The  western  skies  were  gold,  then  crimson, 
with  the  brightest  of  golden  ripples  threading 
through.  As  they  purpled  with  the  tw  ilight  the 
crimson  became  fire.  The  splendor  of  ootor 
w its  dazzling.  Boasters  of  the  glory  of  Italian 
sunset,  see  through  the  pare  air  of  this  won- 
derful count ry  the  choice  colors  spread  at  sun- 
set in  the  skies  of  our  Western  plain*,  and  you 
will  convince  yourselves  that  not  until  that  mo- 
ment have  you  seen  old  Sol  retire  in  his  impe- 
rial robes. 

At  liufhden  a discovery*  w as  made  by  one  of 
the  party.  The  stock- tenders  were  using  roots 
to  wash  with.  The  root  of  the  soap-weed,  or 
amnia,  as  it  is  commonly  designated,  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  soap.  For  washing  wool- 
ens it  is  particularly  valuable,  us  it  cleanses 
without  shrinking  them.  We  will  advertise  it. 
“No  family  should  be  without  it,”  unless  there 
are  boys  growing  up,  when  the  shrinking  of  a 
Hamid  shirt  causes  its  regular  descent  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  and  so  down  to  the  two-year  old, 
for  whom  it  is  a good  fit  after  a few*  months’ 
experience  of  the  modem  improvement^-—  hot 
and  cold  water. 

Our  repast  of  buffalo  steak  and  et  cetera*  dis- 
posed of,  we  started  off  on  our  journey.  As 
the  darkness  settled  about  ns  a feeling  pervaded 
the  party  that  all  was  not  right.  Conversation 
turned  upon  Indians.  We  heartily  wished  that 


“ wallows/’  To  these  the  buffalo  resorts  to 
roll,  covering  himself  with  a coat  of  moist  earth, 
that  he  seems  perfectly  aware  will  discommode 
the  lively  inhabitants  of  his  shaggy  coat. 

During  the  afternoon  w e reached  Fort  Fletch- 
er, a newly-established  government  post,  garri- 
soned by  u force  of  three  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  TatnMyo.  The  fort 
is  so  in  name  alone,  as  the  work  is  yet  to  be 
built.  A cotton- wood  grove,  n sort  of  an  oasis 
in  this  treeless  country,  had  been  selected  as  a 
camp-ground,  which  was  not  only  picturesque 
but  comfortable* 

From  the  Colonel  we  learned  that  the  In- 
dians were  not  troublesome — that  is,  they  had 
not  committed  anv  outrages  for  a few  days  past,. 
This  was  encouraging,  and  we  continued  our 
journey,  congratulating  each  other  on  the  pros- 
jH?ct  of  meeting  ^friendly”  Indians.  We  wrcre 
not  then  aware  that  fifty  miles  in  advance  of 
us  these  very  “friendly"  persons  w*ere  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  the  neighborly  employment 
of  roasting  tw  o poor  fellows  w ho  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  An  Indian,  like  a rattlesnake, 
may  be  trusted  only  when  his  fangs  are  re- 
moved: otherwise  it  is  wall  to  give  him  a wide 
berth,  or  be  prepared  to  kill  him  on  sight. 

At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Kmhdeu  Station,  22 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Fletcher,  where  a cave 
similar  to  the  one  previously  described  served 
aa  an  abode  for  the  stock- tenders  and  made  the 
station.  A small  train  was  camped  here,  wa- 
ter being  plenty  and  the  grazing  good.  Much 
of  the  waters  on  the  plains  i*  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali  that  the  grass  and  weed* 
ou  the  brink  of  the  sink-hole  containing  the 
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effjpr &■-.  lire  c^>:Tj  vt  as  fnrmn.1  ttltynt,.  dm  imw- 
. c« mirk  having  J»c±l«i>  mule  a*  comfortable  in  it 

»-  i ; l,W:. 

'’Albro  Inoae  Ilw>  1c*h  speed"  was  our  fur- 
bmc.  f o m»*tdhg  :1  gully  the  king-bplt  sfa* 
DiJikifjg  i?  - Titans  ary  to  unluad  tltfe 
vouch  btlimi  If  irowlfi  ln-  {OM  V;r.igt*<l  ; while  Ibis 
• vvu>. . bAng  oar  Marred  oft 

It,  limb  : i mil:  A*  d-cov.  Wen.1  none  within  a 
hihtd’yd  miles  be  rewn-ned  puhont  b,  .hut  ; - 
Biiirted  tbu  tire'  wy.cftpt-  were,  iftl&r  mi(  W\  tbH’f 
.v.a-nou:  (rein  the  noise  limp  dyy  wove  /nnkoig 
be  was  t rjdei>Uy  eoiToet.  *11te  vhs 
padedyund  \vcr  pcUyeedcd  ,et?  our  ?c!»t»iu 


^WBiHP  U>«»  oniviMl  I*.nv»ier5/  button 

| v-iti'ut  two  c*doi  Jv  m tin?  afternoon,  one  pa^ein 
tc.U'-ivwi,,  I ger,  the  UKwnLvr.uml  tire  tfitfrer  hedHjnhe  <>e- 

. V ; j *uptmt*.  At  the  station  the*  found  f>vo  sivu-k- 

it  **H$  ;m;on;»rie.  .Short  I v al'par  ymbibghi  Hx.  :’• \iem~ko-^nvt;  carpenter-.  and  a-itcgm  IdnekMitoh 

coach yioppeb.  vTurnumt  ! AhV*ufe4  titer  dAr-.  The-  fcjudes  were  aidinmesfed  arid  rumed  k-*ne. 

or — T i *t  :i  - i win'll  it  brtn:I  of iii'miticd  Indian-  charged, 

' WfcV<^Aff  tlie enftdi.ila  ».  Aipwent,  "A !.  whooping  uffitmg;  thc-ni ; the.  im*p  minted  id 
tx'dr  of  rnj>n  were  viable  Ai^vnieing toward  vis  | oru  tulabty'  as  they  if.  Irk 

through  tlie  darkne^a  JIeeo» verm  in  hand,  <m»  A io vi>  came  from  all  directions,  and  eompler^ly 
of  the  fv^ny  ^Uriel  fWaAl  the  «-ttiVr.gvrs,  who  fcun<wiKled  the  addhe,  the  omipuiits  of  wlmh 
were  discovered  t.o  Ke  vhitif  men.  From  them  prepared  to  fight.  An  liidinri  will  never  tight 
w*  learned  that  the  roahh  preceding  ours  had : omd  he  has  obtained  every  possible  advantage ; 
b.‘eti  At  racked  by  Indians,  from  whom,  after  n'  thvn  'hn  makes  a rusji.  A hnlf-broed  son  of 
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formed  that  it  had,  to  which  he  replied,  “All 
right ! ’ They  would  have  peace  if  the  oecu- 
pants  of  the  adobe  would  come  out  and  shake 
hands,  leaving  their  arms  behind,  and  the  In- 
dians would  do  likewise.  The  men  came  oat, 
and  a general  hand-shaking  followed*  The 
Indian  is  great  at  this*  be  will  shake  your 
hand  all  day  and  at  nightfall  will  take  your 
scalp.  It  is  simply  a way  that  he  has  of  ex- 
pressing his  brotherly  sentiments  toward  the 
white  man. 

The  Indians  still  further  deceived  the  party 
by  driving  up  the  mules  that  had  been  stam- 
peded by  them,  telling  the  messenger  that  the 
coach  should  proceed  without  molestation. 
Such  evidences  of  friendship  disarmed  the  party 
of  any  suspicion  of  hostility,  though  the  In- 
dians were  in  full  paint  and  without  squaws. 
In  a moment  all  was  changed.  The  Indians 
turned  upon  the  party — hows,  arrows,  and  re- 
volvers were  produced,  and  a desperate  attack 
lit  once  inaugurated.  The  messenger,  Fred 
Merwin,  a very  gallant  young  man,  was  killed 
instantly ; others  of  the  party  were  wounded, 
and  the  two  stock-tenders  captured.  Mr,  Fer- 
ine, the  passenger,  the  driver,  carpenters,  and 
blacksmith  ran  for  the  neighboring  bluffs,  which 
they  succeeded  in  reaching.  Taking  possession 
of  a buffalo  wallow  they  fought  until  nightfall, 
when  the  Indians  withdrew,  and  they  made 
good  their  escape. 

Mr.  Ferine  gives  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  fight  from  the  wallow  : 

“They  formed  a circle  about  up,  riding  devtronsly 
and  rapidly;  occaiicmaHy  one  more  bold  than  the  rcet 
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tml  Bent  'i?  wore*  than  nn  Indian,  fur  he  know*  fieiien ' no*  idtl  the  edVote,  as  he  rvsrud.s him  n*  his 
;Uiere  been  chance: to  i^fne iito j wandiHlog,  There  is “hartiisB  tTtiiftia  t{astas the 

Iiewter*  we eh.fmhl hay* attempted  it.  When  darken v . i « --v  *r„ii  , 

came  the  Indian*  withdrew,  and  a*  &wu  we  were  0>-'f‘;'s  ~<ln<  dhd  s tjmi).  ot  MgtUfalk  atui  at 
<vw\dni*d  ufi#  fact  Wo  fondwad  their  c I nmc  ojrttm  tre  luck  $H?tt  tt  ohpni*  th»r  would 1 n~ 

it.  Is  unden^ry  to  tntti& rkv  tii  the  other  tftreothm.  !.  d irate  •flid'  -pii^ehce  to  & ibuuy*md  or  uiorc  itir 
Owllt  . Bluffs  ^ fowl  deponed  and  the  ^Atitcrt  hefOs  /,f  hv^tT  At  i'Mm\  Wny  tiinv  ftp- 

wn  had  act*  ;i  Then  it  is  Irene  to  he  oh  t)ie  $vi  v< c#  ihni  keep 

away  from  tho  nro*. 

We  had  by  this  time  trenched  Hath  den'.  Mr.  On  the  inornibg  of  ?im  'l\>t  wo  left  Ilmhdou, 
Period  narrative  had  made  ns  particularly  ivnx-  liut  'moved  slowly  to  cpablu  the  troops'  m keep 


ions  to  reach  a |H:dnt.  where  wet  wonl/l  have  a pace  with  rfe, 
chance  of  fighting  without  giving,  the  Indians  .located'  atMfftCh/fro ^hitod  tle«»rtf!d  and  hurritah 
all  the  advantage.  If  was  not  yet.  daylight,  hut  What  atrnngc  rouvnkwm  f-uw^l  tbia  st  range 
We  made  all  arrangements  fur  a fight  if  wc  emg-lihe  moss?-  h rises  Irma  ihu  p!am*!tkg  u 
should  he  attricked;  at  dawn,  a*  we  fully  ex-  ra^t  castle,  fashioned  hy  the  xium  aTieieoe.  r»f 
jwmol.  A messen^or  was  dispatched  to-  C*«l-  J architect.  A hue  spring.,  vhv  Widsr  of  4VbIcJi 
oriel  Tnrnblyu  The  stock  was  piekedud  .*httf  • ! is  strati*  I ,•  iiupvegnnMki  with  mnghe.Mflu  U 1<»~ 
£ierdly  near  fixe eurra!  of  wagons  to  enahfe  ;***••  on  tod  hero.  -Wc  -wild  bind  \m:  any: 

to  ci  m c theca  ij&tti;  t&e  circle  Our  party  wCfe  ^ hgljt  Ut  f\0  plaCi'*  that  the:h>rd  ? 

•d&pOse/i  an  jiooitH  *hflk(ently  distant  from  fctih  ers  >twty+  or  huon  t^Mfd  tdi  h^:  tfe  ln- 

corn)  m<  giv»‘  the  alarm  in  ease  of  danger,  md  \ rftafo.  ' 

ire  rfwty.tadlght  Indians.  Tit  ilj^hfU?W*ort  we  retfchhd  ?>owndr^  TTic 

Tht«  dav,  fha'JOth  of  Noveraher;  yh?rlp{ytC*  The  rodelk 

ruft  tnidd^at*  Ifftlliy o' werwr A.^-ht  un  aU;^vdcft.  ‘ itnd  totory  thifig  tbw  t Wvrtld  hurp  about  the  st$- 
-i\to  riialc  ioo  permit  i«  h n udhg. ItiVu;  av/}k  ijeMroycd.  The  ground  Mus  !Q%er$' 
them.  The  <piantity  of  iiuftaio  skulls  semHered  y ivhero  trhekod  ,nvev;  hy  ;f he  ffrisfmd  iioufs  of  tin* 
^hoiir  the  pluhis  near  thk  plkcc  tfHtfhijt  retTiark- j cpwhi  pot  find  a tVitce  of 

able.  The  coyote  atrd  gray  tvoU'  afcu^ti  ff&\r ’ ; Thu  ot'Afenyin  or  tiro  stock-tend&r* ; n.ei - 

hirre  in  greater  Htu^bors  tWn  w».  ha v | tttof  iC^xd ;1.  necodiit  for  their  dfftippeumnee; 

*ocn.  At  x»ight<ull  wo  disroverod  a weh’OiOe  j Al^  Totine,  who  hmt  now  become  one  to  our 
%ight— ^oldret^  *yi&toU5ng  towfivd  11$  fiom  the  di-  j party,  ww*  *n  loss  to  know  the  rtuuson,  as  ho^yas 
rcel-kjuv  of  tho  lo:  t.  j con H dent  that  Mmrm  ua«  killed  ut  (be  firs* 

‘Ybry  to&jr-iht!  (* Colonel  rode  up  to  us  with  a ) fire*  ami  ho  very  sagely  coiiyfndcd  that  meji 
mm  11  rsco rt  o f r n ynJ ry,  A company  of  iritkntvy  j that  hud arwent  the  torture  iiitliCted  mi  titc 
> ■ followed  and  camped  near  uk  For  the  ’ stoefe-tender»  were  not  likely  to  live  hut  U Tery 

pfir  anxiety  wo?  -rall^ved.  Thn j ahort  titne. 

pjcbd  pii^d  that  is,  if  we  except  some  | W c bnmk  rrunp.a tdaylfgkt.  A few  miles  fTf^u* 

«jsu*jrtrels  tiiitwcTu  the  ^ohliors  nml  cuyaten  that  • rfov*her%  vte  fownd  fi  lxidyv  or  tnihfcr  the 
vfntiired  into  yjfidip  to  dt^puta  tlie  pv.^ession  of  matnk  to  y man,  evltlenil^  Lifted  tke  night.  V> 
mtfofte.  1 fore.  I'he  wnive*  h.id  Jiihppcd  tho  bonBr-  ‘.I  ah 

:iic<h  ;■  (V<%  hdnrlSj  aoii  tV.et.  alone  wore  \in* 
■■■  '■>:•  b-b  ‘ marked.  Ai  wt?  came  near  tho/ wokea  wii'V- 


V..- 

msm. 


■ 1 : ' , ■ I'RAJCS?  OtX»B-  . . 

Gv/Vc»raor /Gilpin  do/hii^  the  /pyrib*  in  bo  n 
ejpctalde  Utde  fallow  tfmp  summdc^  you  all 
night,  the  gi'xy  wt»tf  duipg  fto  Tort ittn  of 

Ih©  :j watkid  jierftntiamcy  The  ludum  does 


drw.  The  xcalp  g.ain%  >jiuA  u fo\v  arrows 
iliftl  *m  rernuiued  in  flie  iiU$\  mXrk{xi  fho  thhe 
lo  winch  the  victim  bek  uyoa — Cheyonno  and 

'ApeoW;  : *;* (•/•  :••;  •;  .■•■ 
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ow,  but  the  doctor  says  that  he  will  have  a bald 

A coach  was  here 


Tite  buffalo  were  more  numerous  than  usual : 
two  fine  ones  were  brought  down.  An  ante- 
lope, too,  formed  a portion  of  pur  larder  that 
evening.  The  meat  of  the  antelope  is  as  tern 
der  as  venison  tenderloin.  There  is  a strange 
difference  between  the  coat  of  the  antelope  and 
that  of  the  deer.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
substance  of  which  the  coat  of  the  antelope  is 
<*omj>osed.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  hair,  but  a 
curiously  brittle  imitation  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a vegetable  fibre.  Catch  hold  of  it,  and 
it  leaves  the  skin  by  the  handful. 

The  stations  thus  far  had  been  deserted. 
We  were  unable,  however,  to  discover  any 
signs  of  I ndi/in  visitation.  \V< lives  were  abund- 
ant. The  soldiers  were  arranging  poison  traps 
for  them.  Slices  of  buffalo  meat,  in  which 
strychnine  had  been  inserted,  were  placed  upon 
small  stakes  set  up  at  a short  distance  from 
camp,  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  method;  but 
one  old  soldier  hail  taken  a quantity  pf  marrow 
and  mixed  strychnine  with  it.  This  he  was 
rubbing  into  a number  of  auger-holes  in  a board 
mad*  for  the  purpose.  The  deadlines*  of  the 
poison  may  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
following  morning  lie  found  four  dead  wolves 
within  ten  feet  of  his  trap. 

At  noon  the  next  day  we  reached  a station 
where  we  found  a Government  train  eormled. 
The  Indians  bad  attacked  the  train  and  driven 

One  soldier  had 


spot  on  the  top  of  his  head 
on  its  w ay  east. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  bodies 
of  Fred  Merwin  and  the  t wo  stock-tenders  was 
accounted  for.  The  train  corraled  here,  passed 
Downer’s  the  morning  following  the  massacre, 
and  buried  the  bodies,  beating  dow’n  the  grave 
to  prevent  resurrection  by  wulrcs.  Here  Col- 
onel Tain  My  n left  tisro.piistdcnng  it  sitie  for  the 
coach  to  proceed  with  an  escort  of  five  cavalry- 
men. 

One  of  our  party  returned  with  the  Colonel 
to  convey  the  body  of  his  late  friend  Merwin 
to  the  States.  We  afterward  learned  that  he 
reached  the  States  in  safety  after  three  differ- 
ent fight*  with  Indians,  in  which,  with  his  Bal- 
lard riik%  he  took  no  mean  part. 

“The  Monuments"  were  reached  this  even- 
ing; near  them  is  a camp  of  n\ore  than  two 
hundred  soldiers,  A fort  is  to  he  built,  also  a 
station.  These  Monument  Rocks  are  consid- 
ered the  most  remarkable  on  the  plain*;  at  a 
distance  it  i»  difficult  to  renlixe  that  they  are 
not  the  handiwork  of  man,  so  perfectly  do  tbey 
resemble  piles  of  masonry. 

The  wind  that  night  was  terrific.  Two  tents 
were  blown  away,  and  n wagon  that  was  not 
brought  into  the  corral  overturned.  The  jnmfcg 
stood  with  their  hacks  to  the  blast,  that  caused 
their  hair  to  stand  out  like  fur. 

The  air  of  the  plains  is  glorious,  pure,  ami 
dry-consumption  13  not  known.  There  is  no 
odor  to  a dead  body,  us  it  does  not  decay  but 
simply  dries  up.  Men  of  fair  education  and 


oft’  a number  of  the  mules, 
been  killed,  and  another  shot  through  the  neck 
with  an  arrow  and  scalped,  having  feigned  dead 
while  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  “lifting  his 
hair."  Ilis  wounds  were  not  considered  seri- 
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some  ptajiCftr  awY  behind  driving  tejatifoisk. 
They  have  left  the  Afhmne  up  by 

piiWM’iaui  as  m the  last  srisgo  of vou*nm{ti\p& 
— «e  fart  t Jjii.L  would  never  be  mistrusrcd  from 
vlffiir  present  robust  routUrjon*  TJmrc.  Htfoin* 
to  be  & strange  Ta^ci nation  in  stage  -driving. 
Though  ii  is  rme  of  ihe  urnsr  liftUome.  m lives, 
a rnsn  oncer  lunaUv.l  on.  the  box.  of  u ce^.t?b 
Tom  or  never  jtanves  it  For  any  other  emj  »!*»)> 
immt. 

We  left  AtonnuWot  early  on  the*  morning  or 
the  2a!th  to  lumf.Vmm  our  .fuiiru&y.  Ail  ‘.tiGqbu- 
lamv'p;ob.n  tat  rung  u surgeon  mid  four  molt,  oc* 
emn  panic  »i  ns  ah  well  as  of  fi  ve  cav- 

alrymen* Thtf  neftt  Hint  ion  was  twenty  Mw 
mileri  drstunt . Our  road  lay  over  a {Mhre^ui? 
country  in  wimlflfutlttlo  and  .nil elope  \yefe  more . 
than  abnudant  The  rmtdbjje  uu  the  dkthftt- 
slopes  reminded  one  of  YuM  (looks  of  sheep- 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  < I rivgr  pointed  dot.  the. 
station.  ‘ ‘ Thar’s.  Smoky.  I Ti  1 1 Sf ifi  ngs— jmyty 

jmra  nin't  it?v  Whaii  within  half  u mile  the 
rtrubui/vme  left  us,  taking  a abort  £nl  to  the 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the, station,  which  yvtf.* 
located  for  conychicrK  o t*>  \<nx\H  *\%  fcome 
tarje  tj  from  rhe  ■ direct.  route  rile  cawdn  n\er> 
galloped  s;m  to  the  station,  ntiich  -hey  rouuhed, 
while  we  were  Home  distance  from  it> 

JVTien  w it  hut  two  hiiodmi  yuvils  of  th>-.«doho 
w(s?  itiiuiced;  fekf  <y  fee  the  Hmmyy  over  which 
v.p  had  p^sVed,  and  di^cvefcd,  within:  sixty 
■yards  of  the  couch,  a band  $f  nearly  a hundred 
mounted  ludibtte;  charging  directly  toward  tut. 
The  iighty  fright f*{j  a,;  it  was,  seemed  grand. 
*t Hcberbyy  comer*  apd  the  crack  of  a ride * 
was  I'evfailJijk’d  to  by  a jelly  {^flowed  by  the 
singjng  nfli*  of  arrows  and  the  Whittle  of  re- 


mg  #i  pcrtoct  stream  ot  arrows  into  the  coach  Ur 
(hey  Sped  along..  We  were  by  ti: jj  UtOe  in  ironi 
of  the  smtubj,  Thg  iwn]>ytuvri  iijfadh*}  yM* 
iheiv  r^voIvcTis  mid  the  I odious  - elntngVii  fheu 
tactics  fr<‘rn.  vb^c  lighting  uy  u 'pifria,  Ou«y 
move  ihiinng  Uian  tile  teaf  wsfe Men!  on  *r(  itt 
ing  the  «irulf«  0.  n ^i^L-hcnUr  whi>m  iw  haO 
w-.uiid^l  He  h^t  UtS  II  iu  SO  decug. 

The  first  brurhvvas  over.  o.Y  duM?  w*^  Twadc 
tvjHaCrlifP- the  bed  v oftbe  hdlcn  lira  vc;  but  gi  ven 
op  as  soon  as  it  w,«v  evident  thm  he  b»el  Ins? 

the  top  of  ln»  hoad,  indiims  buve  stmugc 
idcryd  with  rldoreme  io  \\  s<^dp.  J'lm  body  of  a 
scalped  Inr.vc  neglected : lu-  tvi  mo  eiitor 
tha  lr.upi>y- -.lavdiihi  with  h bnre  1icai5[ 
m no  trouble,  is  mkeu‘k>  bury  him.  dltc  ra- 
ve'Bs  *ml  unvoted  ^:tvc  the  trouble.  Pining* 
men  mil  yoc  fluii  ^ u.yon*  svUI  nor  cat  Indiutid1 
ruift ' wt*  do  Dot  hcbevc. 

' l?forw  tfe  iWlobc  we  d]seovt?red  a sight  hhat 
not  to  be  loo  bed  ut  i]uuH)y.  The  four 
mules  attached  m the  dooror  s umbulan^o  were 
•flying  ipisfe  the  liking  or  w d«md  rmi.  Iudmns 
^tveioped  the  arnbn innee  likQ  \\  sw  u vm  oi‘  mgry 
bometH.  The  mutt  in  tli«?  lunlmlntire  wit  bghv- 
ing  bravely,  but  the  Imlums  »»(O  umid,v.?vd  them 
ten  to  one.  If  rescue  wuh  to  lav  hr  tciii  {4ted  tlxetx* 
wa>  not  jm  instant  to  lose.  The  Uve  cevub-y* 
men  were  rfent  olf  at  a gallofs.  ^eiug  thirm, 


hiac  riiirv  wur  t 
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ATTACK  ON  TUfc  AMbCLANO*. 


ambulance,  ami  drew  it  to  a point  which  afford- 
ed us  the  best,  view  of  their  performance ; when, 
greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  doctor,  they 
crowned  their  disrespect  for  him  and  his  car- 
riage by  Retting  fire  to  what  he  declared  to  he 
the  best  ambulance  on  the  plains. 

The  Indians  now'  engaged  in  a successful 
dance  about  the  burning  ambuhmoe,  during  the 
continuance  of  w hich  a survey  whs  made  of  our 
situation. 

The  station  had  been  furnished  with  a garri- 
son of  ten  soldiers.  Five  of  these,  with  the 
best  amis  mid  most  of  the  arnniunmon,  hud 
started  early  in  the  morning  on  a buffalo  hunt. 
We  had  altogether  twenty -one  men.  armed 
with  seven  rides  and  thirteen  revnhers.  For 
four  of  the  rides  and  five  of  the  revolvers  we 
had  an  abundance  of  ammunition,  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  use  in  the  other  arms,  for  which 
there  was  but  a scant  supply.  ’Fire  adobe  was 
w ell  located  for  defense,  and  surrounded  by  a 
well-constructed  rifle-pit.  To  attack  ihe  In- 
dians was  not  prudent,  although  all  were  anx- 
ious to  do  so.  We  could  count  in  the  circle 
about  us  one  hundred  and  the,  many  more  be- 
ing visible  on  the  blnftV  near. 

A new  style  of  lighting  was  now  inaugurated 
bv  the  Indians.  The  bluff’  in  which  the  adobe 
was  located  was  covered  with  tall  dry  grass. 
This  was  in  flames  before  we  were  aware  of  a 
fire  other  than  t hat  about  the  ambulance.  Each 
man  seized  his  blanket  and  started  out  to  meet 
the  fire,  which  was  nearly  subdued,  when  a 
sudden  Attack  was  mode  by  the  Indians  on  alt 
sides.  For  a few  moments  it  was  a doubtful 


for  scalps,  w hich  they  supposed  wocc  to  be  had 
for  the  taking.  The  doctor  and  his  men  were 
giving  them  a lively  fight  when  we  came  up. 
The  value  of  a well-sighted  and  balanced  rifle 
was  soon  evident.  With  every  crack  a pony 
or  an  Indian  came  to  earth.  This  fire  was 
evidently  unendurable,  and  the  circle  quickly 
increased  in  diameter,  when,  with  the  rescued 
men  mounted  behind,  we  slowly  moved  toward 
the  station,  before  reaching  which  two  more 
dashes  were  repulsed. 

The  strain  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  res- 
cued men  must  have  been  intense.  As  we 
reached  the  station  one  of  them  broke  down 
completely  ant!  sobbed  like  a child.  The  doc- 
tor was  one  of  the  games!  of  little  men.  4<  Ah  !J’ 
quoth  he,  03  he  gazed  through  the  glass  at  the 
crowd  of  Indians  about  the  ambulance,  “I  put 
the  contents  of  the  tartar  emetic  can  into  the 
flour  before  I left  the  ambulance,  and  if  that 
does  not  disorder  their  stomachs  I won’t  say 
any  thing— I wish  that  It  had  been  strychnine  V- 

A redskin  had  mounted  each  of  the  mules, 
and  as  many  Indians  as  the  vehicle  would  con- 
tain had  located  themselves  in  the  ambulance 
for  a ride*  The  cover  had  been  tom  off,  as  it 
probably  impeded  their  view.  Becoming  tired 
of  this  they  detached  the  mules,  unloaded  the 
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At  tfightfali  tke  Indians • wiihdfewv  liut  thfr 
wa?  not  a subject  f or  cougru  tiriaubn  * for  we  ex- 
pected them  keck  during  (he  oigfc-  Tht? 
ticipaiion;  wm  not  erroneous  Thm?  hwirs  *if 
darkness  Wl  passed-,  wkwrt  a.  ruatJiug  wftk  out 
the  air  over  pur  liorid*.  The 
the  law-string  ipfhmeatl  u$  U.mt'-  ik$.  To'di'an* 
were  very  near.  Arrow*  c amp  <n  ftijghlfs,  The 
Indian*  were  within  do**  raeifivea:  nvo&<> ;•  Imt 
a shot  from  a pistol  or  rilfe  would  have  exposed 
the  pctMm  ft  ring,  m the  Hash  would  reveal  hte 
prcrtv-e  b urnt  ion.  many  arrows  could  not 
Ue  fired  among  our  small  party  without  inflict* 
wig  seritms  damage. 

Thar  something  miist  be  done  to  drive  off 
thh  Indians  was  plain.  One  u f the  party,  nu 
old  hunter*  volunteered  to  stamped*  the  Jndi* 
AtiUr  if  he  might  h* ^emitted take  temr  re- 
volver?, If  he  failed,  the  {wnlwr*  word, l 
lost,  which  tas*  would  severely  nipple  fbe.  par* 
tv.  Still*  it  wn*  the  km  tmu't.  Drifting 
hftimelf  with  rite  exception  pf  utj* 

dfeNfiothingi  life  phvwlad  put  into  the  darkne^'s 
tpwprd:  the  spot  from  which  the1  twang  of  hb\v* 
string  eamo  the  most  frequently  Tu  five  m\n- 
(in*r  the  iepcatetl  crack  of  hts  revoiveni  and  the 
yelk  of  the  Indian*  told  of  the  smce©‘‘*M. issue 
td  the  hold  effort.  The  hows  were  j?iUhitud  in 
tne.*');r*r  moment  our  Judien  fighter  returned  vo 
the iidobw  to  receive  the  heart-teit  tliijjiksiff^ie 
garrison,  ■.•.'•}i!|!li!::::v!:T:-  . 

Thu  rtnuiinder  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
.<pnvf>  8h?ep  wr-H  fatpnaftibhi*  and  dawn  found 
t.!»C  party  on  the  alert  for  another  uttuck,  Arid* 
|i|  dnwn  :»Tt;  the  favorite  times  tif  Indians 


contest,  -the  Indians  were  ot  last  driven  back 
and  tipi  ike  exringrd&hed.  Several  of  our  men 
ware  safibn  ng  with  amny  wounds,  none  of  them 
sovcrcs,  lurtniuitely  % but  all  needed  ..attention. 
If  puibomd  sjiWslmd  l^en  u^ed  our  loss  would 
have  h^fty^riou^  ‘ . v . . 

T^a  arrows  used  were  aboTittbree  feet  in 
lengthy  <md  si>ppHe4  with  un  iron  head  two 
inched  long*  l^okoued  amn\\s  are  made  very 
diftb.rentb:  Tmm  the  arrow  OtthTpiriJy  umi  A 
mtiit^nnke  is  caught  ami  pinned.  ?3e  is  mode 
angry  by  being  poked  with  sticks,  when  o piece 
wf  deor  li.vur  is  held  toward  him  on  the  end  of 
a stick..  Into  this  he  strike*  his  tUng«.  The 
liver  of  then  widhdrasvov  jmd  a piece  pf  dog- 
wood  about  ftmr  inches  Jong;  ^*fcridlf  sharp- 
ened* Jfr  fhv«t«p  ihtd  lh&  tnelstori  mad  6 fcyv  l£j& 
faftgi  Thef  attek.,  Ik  permitted  to  dry  for?  a 
rfinrjt  ^hen  iT  dipped  into  a glutinous 
gffiuriftn,  vvhkhy  -drying,,  hermetically  seal?  tbh 
potkm,  wliidh  \vbidd  otherwise  docompose. 
This  pieee  of  dpg^'OC'd  used  as  the  head  vif 
th*  Tb  be  wounded  with  such  cm  hr- 

row  is'  .llmost  certain  de^fh.  - ; 4;v  \ 

Th^*  inttfulo,  or  hbnrihi'  i«rowc,  kymade  dif- 
fewntiy  from,  the  vrtlr  _ Th^-  in 

vchich  rhe  string  of  »he  how  ftfs  :s  .‘iiiUn- 
ently,  and  the  head  t>f  ftud  aiVMrV  .w  fefeteoed 
hnidi  more  firmly.  The  Thdi^n  fh at 

the  h^d  bf  the  w(jg  itself 

from  rile  Mat)'  as’ '^you  as  it  enrer^  thd  ho.dy  of 
an  eti^jGny.  it  ik  not  a race  dung  to  meet  on 
|»Uo?:>  men  who  have  heads  of  Indian  ;i» 
**>**5  buried  ip  fhtup  bodies;  the  wofind  having 
v •■ 'r;c'/d'  •.  <:■ ; : ' . ,;  f..  ^ ; 
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for  an  attack.  It  was  well  far  sw  f& at  Asfeij  in  extermaatim*  alone,  ami  Uik 

ready;  fair  itie'  iudmn?  otdy  (iariitg  die  early  spring, 

!y  ft*  j.jos.sjble,  fcndeirtly  intending  to  rush  upon  . w.Mmi  • the  • 3 mjian*  are  in  then  villages.  The 
na  ii  di<re  spexneti  nu\  dmnce  for  eureo**.  A t ghi?&  i*  too  scanty  to  keep  their  ponies  np 
single  riihvdmt  reined  r.ti  sauei’y  them,  as  th*y  ;dhr  use  ott  iin;;  war-path.  At  this  time  the  In* 
withdrew  in  hn*te„  with  the  exception  of  miff*:  Gfc&Mf  cnntw  again ; he  has 

• jjis  scalp  lock*  were  *\ia+&L''  bfrideff  tin: rvidte  mnnx  and  is  again  on  ihe. ivar- 

TYdvorcl  noon  a body  of  mea  vr&t  !• jtktiu  E^H  .ycia^  more  'Whiter  itienl  lose  thvtr 

ffrn;io|iir?ff  fnyni  the  east.  If  they  *ere  Indian*;  Siya*  on  ifee plain*  than  IndiAns.  The  Phute 
we  were  ffgoiJe/*  ff  white  men,  the  danger  J rente  Vs  marked  by  a line  of  graves  nearly  three 
might  he  said  to  he  over.  The  iudiatlfc  oh-  hundred  miles  Jong.  The  Arkansas  is  m had, 
sc.r vetl  them  as  quickly  as  and  a hand  of  and  the  Smoky  is  fast  becoming  lined  with  rhe 
twenty  or  thirty  started  off  to  reconnoitre.  We.  graves  <if  a r m q of  hardy  pioneer*  that  m*  can 
watched  the  result  anxiotiiW*  tiding  up  inward  ill  afford  tq  lose, 

tlte  new-comer*.  The  'Indians  wheeled  about  j tVe  left  the  adobe  fit  Smoky  Uill  Spring/ and 
and  returned  to  our  vicinity.  A moment  more  • proceeded  with  a strong  eKcorr.  and  camped  || 
and  the  whole  hand  ware  galloping  off  out  of1  utgln  ai  Heiiidupv  Spring*,  which  we  found  de- 
light over  the  Idnffe.  Than  *w?  Vymw  tlmf  the  serted.  The  hdlo^'ingev^r/mg  wt*  arrived  *ki Pond 
mangers  were,  white  men.  They  war**,  & com-  Creek.  During  the  clay  a great  number  of  dog 
pain  of  infantry  m wagons,  who,  rogeiher  it)i  villages  were  pas-vd.  the  little  vfflager*  squeak- 
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THE  HODGE  CLUB;  OR,  ITALY  IN  MDCCCLIX. 

The  first  visit  which 

£ the  Clnh  paid  to  the 

* r \ Cufd  Nuovo  was  an 

JS£.:\i  eventful  one;  News 

V:'  l.a.I  just  Wen  received 

of  the  great  strife  at 

Am*  1 > I,  a Magenta,  Every  one 

^ was  wild*  The  two 

. t^.:fn.’:oii,rs  hud  I wen 

>,'•  ^ appropriated  hy  twn 

''  \,  • . V>  ^ : Italians,  who  were  sor- 

-4,>  % ronnded  bv  forty-sev- 

v . CQ  frenzied  English- 

vjST  nten,  all  eager  to  get 

J ‘is£^  fp*  “wv ' *i|3^  imF^  hoia  of  the  p3^- 

^ The  Italians  obliging* 

• jjSjS:;  ly  trie<l  to  read  the 

-J3PH&  The  wretched 

mangle  which  they 
j®  ./  ^ made  of  the  language, 
•|wWKflp^/-  -^‘J3^taSr '■  t,,c  impatience,  the 

ijBXC’iteinentT  and  the 

; ; <>,  perplexity  of  the  ami- 

;V  • ii-nce,  comhiued  with 

the  Kplendid  self-corn- 
placency  of  the  rernl- 
era,  formed  a striking 

’A  V’  M’env. 

f#SsP£^  dfie  Italians  guth- 

’ y^R  * '^'  _ of  the  billiard 

• $&£*  mums,  where  out*  of 

number,  mount  - 

...X  •'.  -•  . .. 

.....  m od  on  a table,  was 

' 1 . y ;.';  reading  with  terrific 

volubility,  and  still 

' S V v ’>SP| ’* : ; ' ' :;^v  more  terrific  gestieu- 

J V lation,  a private  letter 
' from  n friend  at  Milan, 

nhw8  or  jiAOiiyT-i I u Bravo!  cried  all 

present. 

XXIV.  In  pronouncing  which  ward  the  Itulinns  rolled 

>lt>  life  or  the  ture  jtCoVo,  a.vo  „ow  M “r"  so  tumultuously  that  the  only  audible 
iKtvKu  Tine  npwh  AHorr  MAarvTA.— «i-  sound  was— - 

.— KsiursiAStt .— ■ Ti.Aas.—KMRSAcr.i*.  B-r*r-r-r*r-r-r-r*r-r*r*r*r*r*r*r*r*r-r*r*r*r*r-ah! 

lodernRome  lives  in  the  Oafd  Nnom  Like  the  letter  II  in  a railway  train, 
as  once  a palace.  Lofty  ceilings,  glit-  The  best  of  ail  was  to  see  the  French.  They 
Is,  marble  pavements,  countless  tables,  were  packed  in  a dense  mass  at  the  farthest 
couches,  immense  mirrors,  all  dazzle  extremity  of  the  Grand  Saloon.  Every  one 
The  hubbub  is?  immense,  the  confn-  w as  talking.  Every  one  was  describing  to  his 
cowering.  neighbor  the  minute  particulars  of  the  fremen- 

ropeau  mode  of  life  is  not  bad.  Lodg-  doits  contest.  Old  soldi  try  hoarse  with  ex- 
>mv  apartments,  where  one  sleeps  and  eitement,  emulated  the  volubility  of  younger 
oneV  private  affairs  f meal*  alfogeth-  ones.  A thousand  arms  waved  energetically  in 
nfe.  There  one  invites  one’s  friends,  the  air.  Every  one  was  too  much  interested 
with  dinner  ; no  badly-cooked  dish-  in  trig  own  description  to  heed  his  neighbor, 
ale  or  sour  bread  p*  no  timid,  over-  They  were  all  talkers,  no  listeners. 

: trembling  for  the  result  of  new  ex-  A few  Germans  were  there,  but  they  sat  for- 
in  housekeeping.  On  the  contrary,  saken  and  neglected.  Even  the  waiters  fbr- 
prompi  meals;  exquisite  food;  de-  «<«/k  them.  So  they  smoked  the  cigars  of  sweet 
»ad  ; polite  waiters;  and  happy  wife*  and  hitter  fancy,  occasionally  conversing  in  thick 
y of  leisure  at  home  to  improve  mind  gutturals.  It  was  evident  that  they  considered 
i body.  the  present  occasion  as  a combined  crow  of  the 
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4*knie  Latin  race  over  the  Gerranru.  $b  tfev 
looked  on  with  impassive  faces. 

Verfcap*  the  mot  t $tblbl  OF  dll  \va*  hfcinhoe? 

Schott,  who  smuhoti  utul  H|)|<t*d  <?oH4e  uto:rt»afi$f. 
ly,  stuping:  -a'fttif’  eatd(  sip  t*>  it>ok  armied  wKti  J votvd  t>>  ebr**^ 
mild  *?trpns<v  t<»  stroke  Id??  furked  liorttd,  and 
tnejaentate *v- ^:.  •:  : • 

“ Gr-r-t-r-r-'r-HOiOUfi  meT*  .;  u.  . . 

Flim  3uW  and  who* 

making  rtofr  for  >i»e  &?nutor.  vOitv^V^d 
umcfr  amtn&tiou.  Atfor  lit  unit  the  others,  tot\k 
amt*  near  tlketn,  unci  'ttmmd-4  neutral  ipuft*; 

At  1 hi*  Wfrimtic  # Vi  »ed  get* tiemao . with 

fri&fck  twinkling  rushing  past*  and 

hnr^cV^o  tbe  tiick^^lhe  ctytwd  of  Fmicb- 
men  AV  the  fclgliY  >cf  hhu  Button*  leaped 
and  cried  % •^.v^^y^^yV;  •'  ,\. .: . \ :y  .'  >•■  j ■.  '•  :•-• 

u There’s  Frnocia!  ITI  cdtclt  him  w!” 

Tcancia  ehpufod  a few  words  which  fcftjt  the 

'■  Frenchmen  wild,  / v * , . ;: ; ■•  •;;  y *■ • \ ;.  /.Vy ‘Y ; A ■ 

‘“The  Allies.  hare  entered  Milan  1 A di<- 
pahdi  ha£  Jps*  arrived  ',f 

There  buret  a f brill  yeiJ  of  triumph  from  the 
insane  French tnmj*  There  vrm  a wild  niettfoj£ 
to  ami  tfOj  rtnd  the  eroWti  swayed  backward  niid 
forward , lire  :. Italian*  came  poaVtog  hi  from 
tbff  or  her  room,  One  word  ww  Kiiilkocm  to 
r<4f  them  alt.  It  was  a, gren t kiglu  to  On 
each  individual  the  news  produced,  a . .different 
effect  Home  afooil  stfll.  as:  though  petrified  j 
others  flung  up  ihdir  arnm  end  yaHed * fathers  at  his  kind. 

cheered ; others  npset  tahUfa,  not  knowing  what  and  they  eonnoentol  another  garde, 
they  were  doing;  others  threw  themselves  into  his  delight  the  Senator  bene  He  mm'  began 
one  another's  rums  ami  etohnuyd.  and  hissed  : to  explain  to  Hattons  r*;oriy  why  ir  was.  Hint 
others  wept  fbrjuyri^Uia**  last  were  Milan-  he  hml  nut  henfen  before. 

&}&.  Anotln ftj*  garni*  h.iloived.  The  Seitat«>r  lost 

Buttons  mt.  trying  - to  find  Fra  tit :i&.  The  woefully.  • Hi*  defofw  was  in  fact  dihgrtfOeVuk 
rush  of  the -excited  crowd  bore  him  .aVay;  and  When  Meiuheer'Sfdjati  Hn  d IM  onuhmw  word 
Uln  eUbn^  were  In  fact,  when  he  ar-  (he  Senator  r'osvi md  ***  ^ o’  .oyb W!&thfe jadiU 

rived  at  tha  place  where  tlm  t gt?nderrruTi  hail  alicin  that  tie  had  not  tla1  countsy  t*\  y $n\— 
been,  he  rf3»e  ^ Cmr*lAit?hl,  . . 

look  mom  ii fteotoiprtahle  than  ever.  At  length  As  thev  pm^eil  out  Meinheer  SVhnti 

fh^tild.  ail  starmg  after  with  • Wr^e,  hlyb 

gc5  in  » .body  to  the^afe  Svu’cdtiy  So  they  all  .stroking  U>.<  fioard,  and  wliispeving  to  himself, 
'ffcftv  • ''  /.  •.  ‘‘  ' ,^r,''',0o^;,N,5‘":^  .v'/k,’:'v  • * ? 'G^rTnir^Ainus  tne f,v  ^..v •/':■:  '‘~i  .'"  v/,:  v:'N'  ?: 


XXY. 

'vy* 

Tvk  C&ft?  Scarolu. .'tw  m name  implies,  h de^ 
Oorruanr  puuouhe  if  to 
v thdujc*  do  nm  cmer  into  the  preai beta 
^aered  ffr  ';  • .'  / ; : : ■ \ . • ‘ y ''[: 

After  ?l»f>y  hod  been  seared  fthbitt  an  hour 
Biittpiis  yntyrvyd.  He  JuuVubf  tom  nWc  tn  find 
Fraptiu.  . To  divert  bii?  melaneludv  he  prbpc^e«l 
?h*it  Af.ei^hefer  Schatt  should  piny  n game  of 
che^  ^ith  ?h*?  Senator.  Now,  ehoss  m o the 
Souraro-^  hnhhj , He  daiiored  to  be  the  heat 
play  of  in  JiU  Staie:  With  a parronmng  -hujc 
he  etmsnntrd  tA  piay  with  & ryro  like  Mtdbhcer 
end  of  one  game  Mfiiuheer 
Schott  sa roled  hif  hoard  *in$  meekly  auul; 

*‘  Gr*r-t-fir?v«'h  .ou*  l" 

Thu  Sen&mr  Frcotned  and  bit  hie  lifra  lU 
uteck mated. . ..  .,  . : >;  ■■  % - 

Another  Ardnhocr  SA.iti  p;*y-*  .i  ;rk 

a <aho^  umi  ^o?ije  irnghT  a stupui,  iiiunuvr. 

:*  “ttr-r-T-itCitins  rnei'’  ; *\**V’y,  v;V 

:y' & ;dniivtir‘g«tB^ ’.  •■. •"• v- ■'o.vbv' 

Another : tlik  WuH*  a very  1qo£  gator.;  The 
So  ear  or  jdnyed  labi.riouxly.  h vns  rm  u>e. 
Slowly  nml  fctcM\di)y  Meinhser  Bchatt-  won  the 

gnnu\ 

When  he  utv^red  bi>  ;wsmi  r-xeb'mmrion  the 
.iSemitor  fel t s t r o ogly  i $ d ined'  io  tlmuT  the  board 
H woven  he  t^tnviutftt  himsult; 

Mbt  h to 
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XXVI. 


BUTTONS  A MAN  OP  ONB  IDEA.— PICK  AND  UTS  MEAft- 
UBING  TAPE. — DARK  EYE8.  — SUSCEPTIBLE  HEART.— 
YOUNG  MAIDEN  WHO  LIVES  OCT  OP  TOWN.  — GRAND 
COLLISION  OF  TWO  ABSTRACTED  LOVERS  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC STREETS. 


Too  much  blame  can  not  be  given  to  But- 
tons for  his  behavior  at  this  period.  He  acted 
as  though  the  whole  motive  of  his  existence 
was  to  find  the  Francias.  To  this  he  devoted 
his  days,  and  of  this  he  dreamed  at  night.  He 
deserted  his  friends.  Left  to  themselves,  with- 
out his  moral  influence  to  keep  them  together 
and  give  aim  to  their  efforts,  each  one  followed 
his  own  inclination. 

Mr.  Figgs  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the 
Cafe  Nuovo,  drawing  out  plans  of  dinners  for 
each  successive  day.  The  Doctor,  after  sleep- 
ing till  noon,  lounged  on  the  Pincian  Hill  till 
evening,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Figgs  at  dinner. 
The  Senator  explored  every  nook  and  comer  of 
Rome.  At  first  Dick  accompanied  him,  but 
gradually  they  diverged  from  one  another  in 
different  paths.  The  Senator  visited  every 
place  in  the  city,  peered  into  dirty  houses,  exam- 
ined pavements,  investigated  fountains,  stared 
hard  at  the  beggars,  and  looked  curiously  at 
the  Swiss  Guard  in  the  Pope’s  Palace.  He 
soon  became  known  to  the  lower  classes,  who 
recognized  with  a grin  the  tall  foreigner  that 
shouted  queer  foreign  words  and  made  funny 
gestures. 

Dick  lived  among  churches,  palaces,  and  ru- 
ins. Tired  at  length  of  wandering,  he  attached 
himself  to  some  artists,  in  whose  studios  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  afternoons.  He 
became  personally  acquainted  with  nearly  ev- 
ery member  of  the  fraternity,  to  whom  he  en- 
deared himself  by  the  excellence  of  his  tobacco, 
and  his  great  capacity  for  listening.  Your  talk- 
ative people  bore  artists  more  than  any  others. 

“What  a lovely  girl!  What  a look  she 
gave!” 

Such  was  the  thought  that  burst  upon  the 
soul  of  Dick,  after  a little  visit  to  a little  church 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Saint  Somebody  ai 
quattri  fontanL  He  had  visited  it  simply  be- 
cause he  had  heard  that  its  dimensions  exact- 
ly correspond  with  those  of  each  of  the  chief 
piers  that  support  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter’s. 
As  he  wished  to  be  accurate,  he  had  taken  a 
tape-line,  and  began  stretching  it  from  the  altar 
to  the  door.  The  astonished  priests  at  first 
stood  paralyzed  by  his  sacrilegious  impudence, 
but  finally,  after  a consultation,  they  came  to 
him  and  ordered  him  to  be  gone.  Dick  looked 
up  with  mild  wonder.  They  indignantly  re- 
peated the  order. 

Dick  was  extremely  sorry  that  he  had  given 
offense.  Wouldn’t  they  overlook  it  ? He  was 
a stranger,  and  did  not  know  that  they  would 
be  unwilling.  However,  since  he  had  begun, 
he  supposed  they  would  kindly  permit  him  to 
finish. 

— “ They  would  kindly  do  no  such  thing,” 
remarked  one  of  the  priests,  brusquely.  “Was 
Vol.  XXXV. — No.  206.— L 
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their  church  a common  stable  or  a wine-shop 
that  he  should  presume  to  molest  them  at  their 
services  ? If  he  had  no  religion,  could  he  not 
have  courtesy ; or,  if  he  had  no  faith  himself, 
could  he  not  respect  the  faith  of  others  ?” 

Dick  felt  abashed.  The  eyes  of  all  the  wor- 
shipers were  on  him,  and  it  was  while  rolling 
up  his  tape  that  his  eyes  met  the  glance  of  a 
beautiful  Italian  girl,  who  was  kneeling  oppo- 
site. The  noise  had  disturbed  her  devotions, 
and  she  had  turned  to  see  what  it  was.  It  was 
a thrilling  glance  from  deep  black  lustrous 
orbs,  in  which  there  was  a soft  and  melting 
languor  w'hich  he  could  not  resist.  He  went 
out  dazzled,  and  so  completely  bew  ildered  that 
he  did  not  think  of  waiting.  After  he  had  gone 
a few'  blocks  he  hurried  back.  She  had  gone. 
However,  the  impression  of  her  face  remained. 

He  went  so  often  to  the  little  church  that  the 
priests  noticed  him;  but  finding  that  he  was 
quiet  and  orderly  they  were  not  offended.  One 
of  them  seemed  to  think  that  his  rebuke  had 
awakened  the  young  foreigner  to  a sense  of 
higher  things ; so  he  one  day  accosted  him  with 
much  politeness.  The  priest  delicately  brought 
forward  the  claims  of  religion.  Dick  listened 
meekly.  At  length  he  asked  the  priest  if  he 
recollected  a certain  young  girl  with  beautiful 
face,  wonderful  eyes,  and  marvelous  appear- 
ance that  was  worshiping  there  on  the  day  that 
he  came  to  measure  the  church. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  priest,  coldly. 

• Could  he  tell  her  name  and  where  she  lived  ? 

“Sir,”  said  the  priest,  “I  had  hoped  that 
you  came  here  from  a higher  motive.  It  will 
do  you  no  good  to  know,  and  I therefore  de- 
cline telling  you.” 

Dick  begged  most  humbly,  but  the  priest  was 
inexorable.  At  last  Dick  remembered  having 
heard  that  an  Italian  was  constitutionally  un- 
able to  resist  a bribe.  He  thought  he  might 
try.  Tme,  the  priest  was  a gentleman;  but 
perhaps  an  Italian  gentleman  was  different 
from  an  English  or  American ; so  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  blushing  violently, 
brought  forth  a gold  piece  of  about  twenty  dol- 
lars value.  He  held  it  out.  The  priest  stared 
at  him  with  a look  that  was  appalling. 

“ If  you  know — ” faltered  Dick — “ any  one — 
of  course  I don’t  mean  yourself— far  from  it — 
but — that  is — ” 

“ Sir,”  cried  the  priest,  “ who  are  you  ? Are 
there  no  bounds  to  your  impudence?  Have 
you  come  to  insult  me  because  I am  a priest, 
and  therefore  can  not  revenge  myself?  Away ! ' ’ 

The  priest  choked  writh  rage.  Dick  walked 
out.  Bitterly  he  cursed  his  wretched  stupidity 
that  had  led  him  to  this.  His  very  ears  tingled 
with  shame  as  he  saw  the  full  extent  of  the 
insult  that  he  had  offered  to  a priest  and  a 
gentleman.  He  concluded  to  leave  Rome  at 
once. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  made 
this  desperate  resolve  he  saw  some  one  coming. 
A sharp  thrill  went  through  his  heart. 

It  was  She  * She  looked  at  him  and  glanced 
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Her  voice  was  the  sweetest  that  Dick  lmd 
ever  heard.  He  listened  as  he  would  listen  to 
music*  and  did  not  hear  a single  word  that  he 
comprehended. 

“ Pardon  roe/’  said  he,  “but  would  you  please 
I con  not  remember  all.  Three 


to  tell  me  again 
streets  ?” 

The  girl  laughed  and  repeated  it. 

Dick  sighed. 

“I’m  a stranger  here,  and  am  afraid  that  1 
can  not  find  my  way.  I left  my  map  at  home. 
If  I could  find  some  one  who  would  go  with  me 
and  show  me.” 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her,  but  she  modest- 
ly made  a movement  to  go. 

“ Are  you  in  a great  hurry  ?”  said  he. 

“No,  Signore,”  replied  the  girl,  softly. 

“ Could  you — a — a — would  you  be  willing — 
to — to — walk  a little  part  of  the  way  with  me, 
and — show  me  a very  little  part  of  the  way — 
only  a very  little  ?'* 

The  girl  seemed  half  to  consent,  but  modest- 
ly hesitated,  and  a faint  flush  stole  over  her  face. 

“Ah  do!”  said  Dick.  He  was  desperate. 
“It  s my  ouly  chance/’  thought  he. 

The  girl  softly  assented  and  walked  on  with 
him. 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness,” said  Dick.  “Its  very  hard  for  a 
stranger  to  find  his  way  in  Rome.” 

“ But,  Signore,  by  this  time  you  ought  to  know 
the  whole  of  our  city.” 

“What?  How?” 

“Why,  you  have  been  here  three  weeks  at 
least/1 

“ flow  do  you  know  ?*'  and  the  young  man 
blushed  to  Ids  eyes.  He  hud  lxjen  telling  lies, 
and  she  knew  it  all  the  time. 

“Oh,  1 saw  you  once  in  the  church,  anfl  I 
have  seen  you  with  that  tali  man.  Is  he  your 
father?” 

“No,  only  a friend.” 

“I  saw  you,”  and  she  shook  her  little  head 
triumphantly,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  fun 
and  laughter. 

“Any  way,”  thought  Dick,  “she  ought  to 
understand.” 

“ And  did  you  see  me  when  I was  in  that 
little  church  with  ft  measuring  line  ?** 

The  young  girl  looked  up  at  him,  her  large 
eyes  reading  his  very  soul. 

“ Did  I look  at  you?  Why,  I was  praying/’ 

“ You  looked  at  me,  and  I huve  never  for- 
gotten it.” 

Another  glance  as  though  to  assure  herself 
of  Dick’s  meaning.  The  next  moment  her 
eyes  sank  and  her  face  flushed  crimson.  Dick’s 
heart  beat  so  fast  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
some  time. 

“ Signore,” said  the  young  girl  at  last,  “when 
vou  turn  that  corner  you  will  see  the  Puuzu  del 
Popolo/’ 

“ Will  you  not  walk  as  far  as  that  corner?" 
said  Dick. 

“Ah,  Signore,  I utu  afraid  I will  not  have 
time.” 


modestly  away.  Dick  at  once  walked  up  to 
her. 

“ Signorina,”  said  he,  not  thinking  what  a 
serious  thing  it  was  to  address  an  Italian  maiden 
in  the  streets.  But  this  one  did  not  resent  it. 
She  looked  up  and  smiled.  “What  a gmilc!” 
thought  Dick. 

“ Signorina,”  he  said  again,  and  then  stopped, 
not  knowing  what  to  say.  Hi#  voice  was  very 
tremulous,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  ten- 
der and  beseeching.  His  eyes  told  all. 

“Signore,”  said  the  girl,  with  a sweet  smile. 
The  smile  encouraged  Dick. 

“Khern—I  have  lost  my  way.  I — I — could 
>ou  tell  me  how  I could  get  to  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  I think  I might  fiud  my  way  home 
from  there.  ” 

The  girl’s  eyes  beamed  with  a mischievous 
light. 

“ Oh  yes,  most  easily.  You  go  down  that 
street ; when  you  pass  four  side-streets  you  turn 
to  the  left-rthe  left — remember,  and  then  you 
keep  on  till  you  come  to  a large  church  with  a 
fountain  before  it,  then  you  turn  round  that,  and 
yon  see  the  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.” 
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Bis  nr/ or  corned  him  awy,  In  the  broad 
>f  renr  be -.hciuitllv  made*  a gesture  «a  though  lie 
would  take  to  hand.  Tko  young.  girl  drew 
trick  Idus'hing  deeply.  She  looked  at  him  with 
a Tt'pr6^foi  gkTice,  'X  ‘ 

' ‘VVoa  ,:•  • ' . ^ \ ;, . . — 

Whet Hiuj.w»ti  Dick  untiafiupfcd  hot with  i*  nu- 
merable upolmrh:* 

1 1 Ysm yi&ht* ifesorvu  fy  rgi v en#?£<  Sfeui X wi J l 

Piit  l not 


asked  he, 


" Will  1 never  see  you  again 
mourn  folly,  , , - ; ^ j - ’ M 

»£  do  inn  knoVrv  Signora  You  ought  to 
know/1  * * ■:*  y 

A pmsz*  Both  bad  ^Opped^  niul  Pick  was 
looking  earnestly  &i  hc*rv  but  Hie  way  looking  at 
the  ground,  ' ; ' . - 

wBow  Ofjto  T when  1 do  not  know  even 
your,  tiftmo  ? Bee  me  ktrw  that, ;*o  that  I may 
think  about  i&.V; 

Ah,  how  yon  tty  to.  Baiter  I My  name  is 
IVpiU:  Ghoul  ” 


forgive  you  if  you  leave  me  now 
tell  you  that  I u hurry  T' 

*■  Will  you  not  toll  me  where  I cun  *ee  you 

agdiji  ?" 

‘*1  suppose  f H i 11  he  walking  out  about  rhiv 
time  ro^tt)(nr^|^t^;  ,' 

•/**  On,  Signmvna  l and  I will  hu  at  the  gate/'; 

*.*  If  you  don't  forget." 

;*/  Would  you  he  angry  ff  you  saw  me  at  the 
galeYfrU  nvmnt%?f 

u : for  friends  are  going  our.  with  me. 
Addio,  S igimre.,v 

The  vmmg  girl  departed  leaving  Pick  rooted 
W After  n while  he  went  on  to  the 

-PimszH  del  Fopplo,  A Thou  sum!  feelings  agita-- 
ted  hind  iWumpb* 
mingled  with  eoturitas  temiur  ^JcbUcptipni-  ot 
the  gluiR%  ift«;  tli€  tdua,  ami  the  blUshe* 
of  lVpiv/o  /Jfe  Walk  fed  mx  wlih  new  Jif<;,  XV» 
abstracted Wb* Ida  mind  in  rfibkimU  of  dditrions 
ah  tipi  nation*  ifc&f  Ife  h trum  who 


mm 

: .4U. /»* . 3? 1 • Si-  ... 


tian  in  the  tfppofcilu  dhrocrimri-  TheveNvas  a >*#*•, 
Both  fell , Bplli  "begtiD  to  make  upolo- 
jgtcfr*  But  stiddehly  V 
“"lYfiv,  Hattons 

* ■ ■■ 

/'  /‘‘  Where  hftfte  world  did  you  come  from  V 
/Where  in  ihe  world  did  van  eotne  froth 
'•v*-  Wliut  #i*e: you  aftet,  Button* ?/ 
v Did  you  »ee  a carriage  pausing  beyond  that 
corner?''  . v 

. / 'H  fibi  none/' 

niri^t  feiiVBiseeri  it.rv 

u Wliyv  d tmt^t  have  just  passetl  yon./ 

11 1 paw  none.  ” 

u Cion  found  it  V'  . /X/Vl’iV:)  >V11::;v.  ‘ 

Bottom  hnrrietlly  left,  apd All  iho  wiiy  to 
the  eotoer,  round  which  iny 


mi  And  do  you  live  fur  fir^m  here  ?/ 

Yiz*.  1 live  c1or£  Vy  the  Basilica,  di  &td 
Pajcdd-.ftiori  te  tnjiyew^'  - 

**  A long  distance. 

/ 1 %aw  you/' 

PtcJty*jfttit€d. 

/,rHow  many  times  h^Ve  you  seen  me  ? I 
have  only  seen  you  once  before /* 

*-  (}h*  seven  or  J?ight  timca.’‘  / 

f And  will  thi^  thfe  last  T/  iaaid  Dickv  lKiH 
seechmiriyv ; ^ ; ' 'v’’1/ : 

^ Sigtiorev  Bit  wait  uhy  longer  the  gates  Will 
tr  I’J 

Pph;  xhenv  hdife  t§llon^  whe»*e  I 

cab  find  y ou  if  i walkout  on  that 

:-.m4  will  l ace  you  ? Will  you  eviue  in  t<»-mor-* 
fuw*?  or  wifi  you,  «haJl  I go 

thetv. ? Wliich  of  die  hbii>C‘S"(k>  you  ilvo  in  ? or 
wbepfr  ?h4)-  j|  yoii  ? over  on  the 

jt  .iv  wKfi. ' « > i'  «■».  .t-J-  -,•••  •:  - i m 


I but  there  on&f 


Aft>dU  nillsi  i wi.aild  walk  every  ‘;laytd  find  you  a.” 

Pick  spoke  vri th  ardof1  and  snipetuotjuj.  The 
deep  feeling  which  he  :-itt>wcd,  aritJ  tho  udngled 
fcji^cjyieAe  and  deliAiftey  which  lie  exhibited^ 
seirthed  hot  offemive  to  his  tAmtpAniem  She 
looked  up  fusudJv.  r - •' 

w When  tx^morrow  you  will  he  Bunk- 
ing of  something  eber— hr  pe'rhej^  awoy  on  thofte 
AUjro  mohntfliHi*,  You  wUl  forget  all  about 
me.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  you  ? I ought 
itlgix  now/f  ' : • '/  X *\ 

’ Mi  never  forget  jf  burs  ? furtn  Dick.  “Ncv- 
er — Behevc  mu.  On  my  soul ; and  oh, 
rum/  it  K not  much  to  asktv 
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used  by  people  in  his  situation.  The  young 
girl  was  unmistakably  lovely,  and  her  grace 
and  beauty  might  have  affected  a sterner  heart 
than  Dick’s. 

“ Now  I wonder  if  she  knows  how  perfectly 
and  radiantly  lovely  she  is,”  thought  he,  as  she 
looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

He  joined  her  a little  way  from  the  gate. 

“So  you  do  not  forget.” 

“/  forget ! Before  I spoke  to  you  I thought 
of  you  without  ceasing,  and  now  I can  never 
forget  you.” 

“ Do  your  friends  know  where  you  are  she 
asked,  timidly. 

“Do  you  think  I would  tell  them ?” 

“Are  you  going  to  stay  long  in  Rome  ?” 

“I  will  not  go  away  for  a long  time.” 

“You  are  an  American.” 

“Yes.” 

“America  is  very  far  away.” 

“But  it  is  easy  to  get  there.” 

“ How  long  will  you  be  in  Rome  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  A very  long  time.” 

“ Not  in  the  summer  ?” 

“Yes,  in  the  summer.” 

“But  the  malaria.  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
that?  Will  your  friends  stay?” 

“I  do  not  care  whether  my  friends  do  or 
not.” 

“But  you  will  be  left  alone.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“ But  what  will  you  do  for  company  ? It  will 
be  very  lonely.  ” 

“ I will  think  of  you  all  day,  and  at  evening 
come  to  the  gate.” 

“ Oh,  Signore ! You  jest  now !” 

“ How  can  I jest  with  you  ?” 

“ You  don’t  mean  what  you  say.” 

“Pepita!” 

Pepita  blushed  and  looked  embarrassed. 
Dick  had  called  her  by  her  Christian  name; 
but  she  did  not  appear  to  resent  it. 

“You  don’t  know  who  I am,”  she  said  at 
last.  “ Why  do  you  pretend  to  be  so  friendly  ?” 

“I  know  that  you  are  Pepita,  and  I don’t 
want  to  know  any  thing  more,  except  one  thing, 
which  I am  afraid  to  ask.” 

Pepita  quickened  her  pace. 

“Do  not  walk  so  fast,  Pepita,”  said  Dick, 
beseechingly.  “Let  the  walk  be  ns  long  as 
you  can.” 

“ But  if  I walked  so  slowly  you  would  never 
let  me  get  home.” 

“ I wish  I could  make  the  walk  so  slow  that 
we  could  spend  a lifetime  on  the  road.” 

Pepita  laughed.  “That  would  be  a long 
time.” 

It  was  getting  late.  The  sun  was  half-way 
below  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  flaming  with 
golden  light,  which  glanced  dreamily  through 
the  hazy  atmosphere.  Every  thing  was  toned 
down  to  soft  beauty.  Of  course  it  was  the  sea- 
son for  lovers  and  lovers’  vows.  Pepita  walked 
a little  more  slowly  to  oblige  Dick.  She  uttered 
an  occasional  murmur  at  their  slow  progress, 
but  still  did  not  seem  eager  to  quicken  her  pace. 


Every  step  was  taken  unwillingly  by  Dick,  who 
wanted  to  prolong  the  happy  time. 

Pepita’s  voice  was  the  sweetest  in  the  world, 
and  her  soft  Italian  sounded  more  musically 
than  that  language  had  ever  sounded  before. 
She  seemed  happy,  and  by  many  little  signs 
showed  that  her  companion  was  not  indifferent 
to  her.  At  length  Dick  ventured  to  offer  his 
arm.  She  rested  her  hand  on  it  very  gently, 
and  Dick  tremulously  took  it  in  his.  The  little 
hand  fluttered  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  sank 
to  rest. 

The  sun  had  now  set.  Evening  in  Italy  is 
far  different  from  what  it  is  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. There  it  comes  on  gently  and  slowly, 
sometimes  prolonging  its  presence  for  hours, 
and  the  light  will  be  visible  until  very  late.  In 
Italy,  however,  it  is  short  and  abrupt.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  sun  disappears  the  thick  shad- 
ows come  swiftly  on  and  cover  every  thing.  It 
was  so  at  this  time.  It  seemed  but  a moment 
after  sunset,  and  yet  every  thing  was  growing 
indistinct.  The  clumps  of  trees  grew  black; 
the  houses  and  walls  of  the  city  behind  all  fad- 
ed into  a mass  of  gloom.  The  stars  shone  faint- 
ly. There  was  no  moon. 

“ I will  be  very  late  to-night,”  said  Pepita, 
timidly. 

“ But  are  you  much  later  than  usual  ?” 

“Oh,  very  much!” 

“ There  is  no  danger,  is  there  ? But  if  there 
is  you  are  safe.  I can  protect  you.  Can  you 
trust  me  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Pepita,  in  a low  voice. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  swiftly-changing 
color  of  Pepita’s  face  as  Dick  murmured  some 
words  in  her  ear.  But  her  hand  trembled  vio- 
lently as  Dick  held  it.  She  did  not  say  a word 
in  response.  Dick  stood  still  for  a moment  and 
begged  her  to  answer,  him.  She  made  an  ef- 
fort and  whispered  some  indistinct  syllables. 
Whereupon  Dick  called  her  by  every  endearing 

name  that  he  could  think  of,  and Hasty 

footsteps!  Exclamations!  Shouts!  They 
were  surrounded!  Twelve  men  or  more — 
stout,  strong  fellows,  magnified  by  the  gloom. 
Pepita  shrieked. 

“Who  are  you?”  cried  Dick.  “Away,  or 
I’ll  shoot  you  all.  I’m  armed.” 

“Boh!”  said  one  of  the  men,  contemptu- 
ously. 

* Off!”  cried  Dick,  as  the  fellow  drew  near. 

He  put  himself  before  Pepita  to  protect  her, 
and  thrust  his  right  hand  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat. 

“ Who  is  that  with  you  ?”  said  a voice. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  Pepita  uttered  a 
cry.  Darting  from  behind  Dick  she  rushed  up 
to  him. 

“ It  is  Pepita,  Luigi !” 

“ Pepita ! Sister  I What  do  you  mean  by 
this  ?”  said  the  man,  hoarsely.  “ Why  are  you 
so  late  ? Who  is  this  man  ?” 

“ An  American  gentleman  who  walked  out 
as  far  as  this  to  protect  me,”  said  Pepita,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 
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| ing  to  break  the  laws  and 
get  into  trouble?  No,  no. 

[ Come,  go  home  with  Uicar^ 
^°‘  * m to  the  city.” 

liicardo  came  forward, 
and  Pepita  allowed  herself 
to  be  led  away. 

When  she  was  out  of  eight 
Sv5^V v£  ami  h eari  u g Lu  i gi  a pproach  - 
ed  Dick.  Amidst  the  gloom 
FffiBB'jKSaBi  Bfck  did  not  see  the  wrath 
and  ln»te  that  might  have 
been  on  his  face,  hut  the 
jjjjjjlilfe  tone  of  his  voice  was  pos- 
sionatc  and  menacing.  He 
prepared  for  the  worst 
“ That  is  my  sister,  — 
; Wretch ! what  did  you 

mean  ?” 

44  I swear — ” 

11  i'<M*r  ! We  will  give 
you  cause  to  remember  her. ” 

Dick  saw  that  words  and 
excuses  wore  useless.  He 
;. » thought  his  hour  had  come. 
■ lie  resolved  to  die  game. 
He  hadn't  n pistol.  Ilis  ma- 
rSW*  nceuvre  of  putting  his  hand 

iu  his  pocket  was  toe  rely  in- 
tended  to  decei  ve.  The  Ital- 
■} f Jg| - inns  thought  that  if  he  liad 
< »ne  he  would  have  done  more 
than  mention  it.  I Lc  would 

: gHBPiIBBBI  at  ^ea?st  have  shown  it.  Me 

. had  stationed  himself  under 

a tree.  The  men  were  before 
him.  Luigi  rit&hcd 
like  a wild  beast.  Dick  gave 
^HHSSOnKH  him  a tremendous  blow*  be* 
tween  his  eyes  that  knocked 
him  headlong. 

“You  ran  kill  me,”  he  .-bouted,  44 but  you’ll 
find  it  hard  work  I* - 

Up  jumped  Luigi,  full  of  fun* ; half  a do*cn 
others  rushed  simultaneously  at  Dick.  lie 
struck  out  two  vigorous  blows,  which  crashed 
against  the  faces  of  two  of  them.  The  uext 
moment  he  was  on  the  ground.  On  the  ground, 
but  striking  well-aimed  blows  and  kicking  vig- 
orously. He  kicked  one  fellow  completely  over. 
The  brutal  Italians  struck  and  kicked  him  in 
return.  At  last  a tremendous  blow'  descended 
on  his  head,  lie  sank  senseless. 

When  he  revived  it  was  intensely  dark.  Ho 
was  covered  with  painful  bruises.  His  head 
ached  violently.  lie  could  see  nothing.  He 
arose  and  tried  to  walk,  hut  soon  fell  exhaust- 
ed. So  he  craw  led  closer  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  groaned  there  in  his  pain.  At  last 
he  fell  into  a light  sleep,  that  was  much  inter- 
rupted hy  his  suffering. 

He  awoke  at  early  twilight.  He  was  stiff 
and  sore,  but  very*  much  refreshed.  Ilis  head 
did  not  pain  so  excessively.  He  heard  the 
trickling  of  water  near,  and  saw*  a brook.  There 
he  w ent  and  washed  himself.  The  water  re- 


44  Luigi ! dearest  brother  !.’v  cried  Pepita,  with 
a shudder,  “ on  my  soul — in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Mother — he  is  an  honorable  American 
gentleman,  and  he  came  to  protect  ine.” 

44  Oh  I we  know,  and  we  will  reward  him.  ” 

“Luigi!  Luigi!”  moaned  Pepita,  44  if  you 
hurt  him  I will  die  !” 

44  Ah  ! Has  it  come  to  that  ?”  said  Luigi, 
bitterly.  A half-hour’s  acquaintance,  und  you 
talk  of  dying.  Here,  Pepita ; go  home  with 
Ricardo.” 

“ I w ill  not.  I w ill  not  go  a step  unless  you 
let  him  go.” 

“Oh,  we  will  let  him  go!” 

44  Promise  me  you  will  not  hurt  him.” 

“ Pepita,  go  home!”  cried  her  brother, 
sternly. 

14 1 will  not  unless  you  promise.” 

“Foolish  girl!  Do  you  suppose  we  are  go- 


A*  IftTKiBCPTlON. 

44  An  American  gentleman !”  said  Luigi,  with 
a bitter  sneer.  41  He  came  to  protect  you,  did 
he?  Well;  we  will  show  him  in  a few  min- 
ute* how  grateful  we  ore.” 

Dick  stood  with  folded  arms  awaiting  the 
result  of  all  this.  I 
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vived Kim  greatly,  VFonxntat^  'hii  Bald*  .tew -.that  ytm  ••wimjtj. 

only'  t<vr^  After  washing  the  j do  as  mucli  for  me.  Besides.,.'  *4' is  i&r 

blood  front  his  fee,  nod  buttomng  his  roat  over  | er  pie&mre  t&ite  any  ihing  for  yon  than  to  walk 
hi*  :'bIood^tm»e<i  shirr,  wd  brushing  the  din  j aboht . merely  to  gratify  aiysfeljr  Don't  vyofa- 

' ..tdlli&c JJtofcfc-,1  htrt 

jueiive  7nt?  to  dot>yf|dea*e>’r 

P tnk’e»  grateful  h>hk.  expres^d  more  than 
^Ords,  v/  : y • 1 y *■  /’/ 

1.0  a few  jki$  • idlin'  liW  itf  wooshed,  Mnl 
it  Wii »-  evident  that  he  /WotOdho  out  in  s fort- 
night  ot*o,  The  kind  hi lendcm*  of  his  friends 
ftfeetecl  him  grfeat^jv  ’ $ji  Spent  more 

time  than  erer  in -)^s; ;.t^p^;^rid  never  ciuoe 
there:  vdt&orti  bri aging  Itftn  eume  little  Irifl eT 
suelt  m , g mpe?r  of  able*,  t>T  other  fruit.  The 
SeTurtor  burd^d  itilover  Wime  for  a bhoV,  xiud 
fvpoad  Victor  linger  h&.  bought 

on  tt  venture  and  had  the  grnti fiction  of  see- 
ing that  it  uceepinVle/ 

All  thing;  The  Doctor  had. 


lodging^  HeTenehed  ins;  room  Wl 
the  other*  were  ^ went  io  bed. 


no  mTctdbnf,  They;  hitft much  d^ieary  to 
iffest ion  Mm*  hutyuiuf#:  nmny  rohjeri ores ntuong 
femnelves.  The  Doe  tor  tlioiight  (hat  lie  had 
been  among  some  artnb»?  >od  t&o% 

Mr.  Eiggv;  suggested  thftt  be  bfigfc*  h(*m 
run  Qytitu/.  The-  ifcnator  tMuglit  it  >v«^  sti»m<> 
Italian  epidemh:.  Bartons  vm  inenf^vlvte  pf 
linnkitig  mtionally  stem  my  thing;  just  thk it. 
If  e.  whs  the  victim  of  u monomania,  i the  Hpwv 


poor  moic! 
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The  Pope  was  there.  In  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chambers  he  was  performing  a ceremony 
which  sometimes  takes  place  in  this  church. 
Guided  by  instinct,  Buttons  pressed  his  way 
into  the  chamber.  A number  of  people  filled 
it.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

Just  as  His  Holiness  was  rising  to  leave  But- 
tons saw  the  group  that  had  filled  his  thoughts 
for  weeks. 

The  Spaniards ! No  mistake  this  time.  And 
he  had  been  right  all  along.  All  his  efforts 
had,  after  all,  been  based  on  something  tangi- 
ble. Not  in  vain  had  he  had  so  many  walks, 
runnings,  chasings,  searchings,  strolls,  so  many 
hopes,  fears,  desires,  discouragements.  He 
was  right  1 Joy,  rapture,  bliss,  ecstasy,  de- 
light! There  they  were:  the  little  Don — the 
Donna — IDA ! 

Buttons,  lost  for  a while  in  the  crowd,  and 
pressed  away,  never  lost  sight  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  did  not  see  him,  however,  until,  as  they 
slowly  moved  out,  they  were  stopped  and  greet- 
ed with  astonishing  eagerness.  The  Don  shook 
hands  cordially.  The  Donna — that  is,  the  eld- 
er sister — smiled  sweetly.  Ida  blushed  and 
cast  down  her  eyes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  this 
reception.  Where  had  he  been?  How  long 
in  Rome?  Why  had  they  not  met  before? 
Strange  that  they  had  not  seen  him  about  the 
city.  And  had  he  really  been  here  three  weeks? 
Buttons  informed  them  that  he  had  seen  them 
several  times,  but  at  a distance.  He  had  been 
at  all  the  hotels,  but  had  not  seen  their  names. 

Hotels ! Oh,  they  lived  in  lodgings  in  the 
Palazzo  Concini,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  And  how  much  longer  did  he  intend 
to  stay? — Oh,  no  particular  time.  His  friends 
enjoyed  themselves  here  very  much.  He  did 
not  know  exactly  when  they  would  leave.  How 
long  would  they  remain? — They  intended  to 
leave  for  Florence  on  the  following  week. — Ah ! 
He  was  thinking  of  leaving  for  the  same  place 
at  about  the  same  time.  Whereupon  the  Don 
expressed  a polite  hope  that  they  might  see  one 
another  on  the  journey. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  diminished. 
They  looked  on  while  the  Pope  entered  his 
state-coach,  and  with  strains  of  music,  and 
prancing  of  horses,  and  array  of  dragoons, 
drove  magnificently  away. 

The  Don  turned  to  Buttons : Would  he  not 
accompany  them  to  their  lodgings  ? They  were 
just  about  returning  to  dinner.  If  he  were  dis- 
engaged they  would  be  most  happy  to  have  the 
honor  of  his  company. 

Buttons  tried  very  hard  to  look  as  though 
he  were  not  mad  with  eagerness  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  not  very  successfully.  The  car- 
riage drove  off  rapidly.  The  Don  and  Buttons 
on  one  seat,  the  ladies  on  the  other. 

Then  the  face  of  Ida  as  she  sat  opposite! 
Such  a face ! Such  a smile ! Such  witchery 
in  her  expression ! Such  music  in  her  laugh ! 
At  any  rate  so  it  seemed  to  Buttons,  and  that 
is  all  that  is  needed. 

V 


On  through  the  streets  of  Rome ; past  the 
post-office,  round  the  Column  of  Antoninus,  up 
the  Corso,  until  at  last  they  stopped  in  front  of 
an  immense  edifice  which  had  once  been  a pal- 
ace. The  descendants  of  the  family  lived  in  a 
remote  corner,  and  their  poverty  compelled  them 
to  let  out  all  the  remainder  as  lodgings.  This 
is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Italy.  Indeed,  there 
are  so  many  ruined  nobles  in  the  country  that 
those  are  fortunate  who  have  a shelter  over 
their  heads.  Buttons  remarked  this  to  the 
Don,  who  told  some  stories  of  these  fallen  no- 
bles. He  informed  him  that  in  Naples  their 
laundress  was  said  to  be  the  last  scion  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom. 
She  was  a countess  in  her  own  right,  but  had 
to  work  at  menial  labor.  Moreover,  many  had 
sunk  down  to  the  grade  of  peasantry,  and  lived 
in  squalor  on  lands  which  were  once  the  estates 
of  their  ancestors. 

Buttons  spent  the  evening  there.  The  rooms 
were  elegant.  Books  lay  around  nhich  showed 
a cultivated  taste..  The  young  man  felt  him- 
self in  a realm  of  enchantment.  The  joy  of 
meeting  was  heightened  by  their  unusual  com- 
plaisance. During  the  evening  he  found  out 
all  about  them.  They  lived  in  Cadiz,  where 
the  Don  was  a merchant.  This  was  their  first 
visit  to  Italy. 

They  all  had  fine  perceptions  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  or  nature,  and,  besides,  a keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  So,  when  Buttons,  growing 
communicative,  told  them  about  Mr.  Figgs’s 
adventure  in  the  ball  of  St.  Peter’s,  they  were 
greatly  amused.  He  told  about  the  adventures 
of  all  his  friends.  He  told  of  himself : all  about 
the  chase  in  Naples  Bay,  and  hi9  pursuit  of  their 
carriage  from  St.  Peter’s.  He  did  not  tell  them 
that  he  had  done  this  more  than  once.  Ida 
was  amused ; but  Buttons  felt  gratified  at  see- 
ing a little  confusion  on  her  face,  as  though  she 
was  conscious  of  the  real  cause  of  such  a per- 
severing pursuit.  She  modestly  evaded  his 
glance,  and  sat  at  a little  distance  from  the 
others.  Indeed,  she  said  but  little  during  the 
whole  evening. 

When  Buttons  left  he  felt  like  a spiritual  be- 
ing. He  was  not  conscious  of  treading  on  any 
material  earth,  but  seemed  to  float  along  through 
enchanted  air  over  the  streets  into  his  lodgings, 
and  so  on  into  the  realm  of  dreams. 


XXIX. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A LETTER  THE  SENATOR  WROTE  FOR  T1IE 
“ NEW  ENGLAND  PATRIOT,”  WHICH  SHOWS  A TRUE,  LIB- 
ERAL, UNBIASED,  PLAIN,  UNVARNISHED  VIEW  OF  ROHE. 

u Dick,”  said  the  Senator,  as  he  sat  with  him 
in  his  room,  “ I’ve  been  thinking  over  your  tone 
of  mind,  more  particularly  as  it  appears  in  those 
letters  which  you  write  home,  such  as  you  read 
the  other  day.  It  is  a surprising  thing  to  me 
how  a young  man  with  your  usual  good  sense, 
keenness  of  perception,  and  fine  education  can 
allow  yourself  to  be  so  completely  carried  away 
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by  a mawkish  sentiment.  What  is  the  use  of 
nil  these  memories  ami  fancies  and  hysterical 
emotions  that  you  talk  about  ? In  one  place 
yon  call  yourself  by  the  absurd  name  of  “A 
Pensive  Traveler.”  Why  not  be  honest  ? Be 
a sensible  American*  exhibiting  in  your  thought 
and  in  all  your  actions  the  effect  of  democratic 
principles  and  stiff  republican  institutions.  Now 
I’ll  rend  you  what  I have  written.  I think  the 
matter  is  a little  nearer  the  mark  than  vour 
flights  of  fancy.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  care 
just  now  about  hearing  it  ?” 

u Indeed  I do ; so  read  on,”  said  Dick. 

“As  I have  traveled  considerable  in  Italy,”  said  the 
Senator,  reading  from  a paper  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  “with  my  eyes  wide,  open,  I have  some  idea 
of  the  country  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
farming  clans/’ 

The  Senator  stopped.  U I forgot  to  say  that 
this  is  for  the  New  England  J’atriot , published 
in  our  village,  you  knifw." 

Dick  nodded.  The  Senator  resumed  : 

“The  soil  is  remarkably  rich.  Even  where  there 
are  mountains  they  are  well  wooded,  So  if  the  field# 
look  well  it  i*  not  surprising.  Wtmt  is  surprising  i# 
the  cultivation.  I saw  plow*  such  as  Adam  might 
have  used  when  forced  for  the  firMt  time  to  torn  up 
Uie  grotiud  outside  the  locality  of  Eden  : harrow# 
which  were  probably  invented  by  Numa  Pomjtfy,  an 
old  Roman  that  people  talk  about. 

“ They  haven’t  any  idea  of  draining  clear.  For  here 
is  a place  called  the  Pontine  Marsh,  beautiful  soil,  sur- 
rounded by  a settled  country,  and  yet  they  let  it  go  to 
almost  entirely. 

“The  Italian*  are  laxy.  The  secret  of  their  bad 
forming  lies  in  this.  For  the  men  loll  and  smoke  on 
the  fence#,  leaving  the  poor  women  to  toil  In  the 


fields,  A woman  plowing ! And  yet  these  people 
want  to  be  free. 

‘'They  wear  leather  leggine,  short  breeches,  and 
jackets.  Many  of  them  wear  wooden  shoe*.  The 
women  of  the  south  u*e  a queer  kind  of  outlandish 
head-dres*.  which  if  they  spent  le**  time  in  fixing  it 
would  be  better  for  their  own  worldly  prosperity. 

“The  entile  me  fine:  very  broad  in  the  chest,  with 
splendid  action.  I don’t  believe  auy  other  country 
cah.ahow  such  cattle.  The  pigs  are  certainly  the  best 
X ever  saw  by  a long  chalk.  Their  chops  beat  all  cre- 
ation, A friend  of  mine  has  made  some  sketches, 
which  I will  give  to  the  Lyceum  on  my  return.  They 
exhibit  the  Sorreniu  pig  in  various  attitudes. 

“The  horses,  on  the  contrary,  are  poor  affairs.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  decent  horse.  The  animal# 
employed  by  travelers  generally  are  the  lowest  of 
their  species.  The  shoes  which  the  horse#  wear  are 
of  a singular  shape,  I can’t  describe  them  in  writing, 
but  they  look  more  like  a flat-iron  than  any  thing  else. 

“1  paid  a visit  to  Pompeii,  and  oh  coming  back  I 
saw  some  of  the  cans  of  the  country.  They  gave  one 
a deplorable  idea  of  the  stale  of  the  nsefhl  arts  tu  this 
place.  BtfeiUlfic  farming  is  oat  of  Che  question.  If 
fine  plantations  are  seen  it’s  Nature  does  it. 

“Vineyards  abound  every  where.  Wine  is  a great 
staple  of  the  country.  Yet  they  don’t  export  much 
after  nil.  In  fact,  the  foreign  commerce  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  Chestnuts  and  olives  are  raised  in  Im- 
mense quantities.  The  chestnut  is  nr  essential  to  the 
Italian  as  the  potato  1#  to  Uie  Irishman.  A failure  iu 
the  crop  is  attended  with  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences. They  dry  the  nuts,  grind  them  into  a kind 
of  floor,  and  make,  them  into  cakes.  I tasted  one 
and  found  it  abominable.  Yet  these  people  eat  it 
with  garlic,  and  grow  fat  on  it.  Chestnut  bread,  oil 
instead  of  butter,  wine  instead  of  tea,  and  you  have 
an  Italian  meal.  * 

“It’s  a fine  country  for  fruit.  I found  Gaeta  sur- 
rounded by  orange  groves.  The  fig  is  an  important 
article  in  the  economy  of  an  Italian  household. 

“ 1 have  been  in  Rome  three  weeks.  Many  people 
take  much  interest  lu  this  place,  though  quite  tixniec- 
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essarily.  1 do  not  think  it  la  at  all  equal  to  Boston. 
Yet  I have  taken  great  pains  to  examine  the  place. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  like  those  of 
Boston.  They  are  extremely  dirty.  There  are  no 
sidewalks.  The  gutter  is  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  people  empty  their  slops  from  their  windows. 
The  pavements  are  bad  and  very  slippery.  The  ac- 
cnmulation  of  filth  about  the  streets  is  immense.  The 
drainage  is  not  good.  They  actually  use  one  old  drain 
which,  they  tell  me,  wag}  made  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

41  Gas  has  only  been  recently  introduced.  I under- 
stand that  a year  or  two  ago  the  streets  were  lighted 
by  miserable  contrivances,  consisting  of  a mean  oil 
lamp  swung  from  the  middle  of  a rope  stretched  across 
the  street. 

“The  shops  are  not  worth  mentioning.  There  are 
no  magnificent  Dry-goods  Stores,  such  as  I have  seen 
by  the  hundred  in  Boston;  no  Hardware  Stores ; no 
palatial  Patent  Medicine  Edifices;  no  signs  of  enter- 
prise, in  fact,  at  all. 

“The  houses  are  very  uncomfortable.  They  are 
large,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a square.  People  live 
on  separate  flats.  If  it  is  cold  they  have  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  There  are  no  stoves.  I have  suffered  more 
from  the  cold  on  some  evenings  since  I have  been 
here  than  ever  I did  indoors  at  home.  I have  asked 
for  a fire,  but  all  they  could  give  me  was  a poisonous 
fire  of  charcoal  in  an  earthen  thing  like  a basket. 

“Some  of  their  public  buildings  are  good,  but  that 
can’t  make  the  population  comfortable.  In  fact,  the 
people  generally  are  ill-cared  for.  Here  are  the 
wretched  Jews,  who  live  in  a filthy  quarter  of  the  city 
crowded  together  like  pigs. 

“The  people  pass  the  most  of  their  time  in  coffee- 
houses. They  are  an  idle  set— have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do.  It  is  still  a mystery  to  me  how  they  live. 

“The  fact  is,  there  are  too  many  soldiers  and  priests. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  these  gentry,  being  non-pro- 
ducers, must  be  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
producers.  This  is  the  cause,  I suppose,  of  the  pov- 
erty of  a great  part  of  the  population. 

44  Begging  is  reduced  to  a science.  In  this  I confess 
the  Italian  beats  the  American  all  to  pieces.  The 
American  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  devices 
of  an  Italian  beggar  to  get  along. 

“I  have  seen  them  in  great  crowds  waiting  outside 
of  a mouastery  for  their  dinner,  which  consists  of  huge 
bowls  of  porridge  given  by  the  monks.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  ruinous  to  a people  f 

44  The  only  trade  that  I could  discover  after  a long 
and  patient  search  was  the  trade  in  brooches  and  toys 
which  are  bought  as  curiosities  by  travelers. 

44  There  arc  nothing  but  churches  and  palaces  wher- 
ever you  go.  Some  of  these  palaces  are  queer-looking 
concerns.  There  Isn’t  one  in  the  whole  lot  equal  to 
some  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  houses  in  New  York  in  point 
of  real  genuine  style. 

“There  has  been  too  much  money  spent  in  church- 
es, and  too  little  on  houses.  If  It  amounted  to  any 
thing  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  hut  the  only  effect  has 
been  to  promote  an  idle  fondness  for  music  and  pic- 
tures and  such  like.  If  they  tore  down  nine-tentbs 
of  their  churches,  and  turned  them  into  school-houses 
on  the  New  England  system,  it  would  not  be  had  for 
the  rising  generation. 

“The  newspapers  which  they  have  are  miserable 
things — wretched  little  sheets,  full  of  lies — no  adver- 
tisements, no  news,  no  nothing.  I got  a friend  to 
translate  for  me  what  pretended  to  be  the  latest  Amer- 
ican news.  It  was  a collection  of  murders,  duels,  rail- 
way accidents,  and  steamboat  explosions. 

44 1 don’t  see  what  hope  there  is  for  this  unfortunate 
country : I don’t  really.  The  people  have  gone  on  so 
long  in  their  present  course  that  they  are  now  about 
Incorrigible.  If  the  entire  population  were  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Western  States,  and  mix  np  with  the  peo- 
ple there,  it  might  be  possible  for  their  descendants 
in  the  course  of  time  to  amount  to  something. 

“I  don’t  see  any  hope  except  perhaps  in  one  plan, 
which  would  be  no  doubt  impossible  for  these  lazy 
and  dreamy  Italians  to  carry  out.  It  Is  this : Let  this 
poor,  broken-down,  bankrupt  Government  make  an 


inventory  of  its  whole  stock  of  jewels,  gold,  gems, 
pictures,  and  statues.  I understand  that  the  nobility 
throughout  Europe  would  be  willing  to  pay  immense 
sums  of  money  for  these  ornaments.  If  they  are  fools 
enough  to  do  so,  then  in  Heaven’s  name  let  them 
have  the  chance.  Clear  out  the  whole  stock  of  rub- 
bish, and  let  the  hard  cash  come  in  to  replace  it.  That 
would  be  a good  beginning,  with  something  tangible 
to  start  from.  I am  told  that  the  ornaments  of  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral  coBt  ever  so  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  name  of  goodness  why  not  sell  out  the 
stock  and  realize  instead  of  issuing  those  ragged  notes 
for  twenty-five  cents,  which  circulate  among  the  peo- 
ple here  at  a discount  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  ? 

“Then  let  them  run  a railroad  north  to  Florence 
and  south  to  Naples.  It  would  open  up  a fine  tract 
of  country  which  is  capable  of  growing  grain  ; it  would 
tap  the  great  olive-growing  districts,  and  originate  a 
vast  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  dried  fruits. 

44  The  country  around  Rome  is  uninhabited,  but  not 
barren.  It  is  Bickly  in  summer  time,  but  if  there  was 
a population  on  it  who  would  cultivate  it  properly  I 
calculate  the  malaria  would  vanish,  just  as  the  fever 
and  ague  do  from  many  Western  districts  in  our  coun- 
try by  the  same  agencies.  I calculate  that  regiou  could 
be  made  one  of  the  most  fertile  on  this  round  earth 
if  occupied  by  an  industrious  class  of  emigrants. 

“But  there  is  a large  space  inside  the  walls  of  the 
city  which  could  be  turned  to  the  best  of  purposes. 

44  The  place  which  used  to  be  the  Roman  Forum  Is 
exactly  calculated  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
which  1 have  suggested.  A commodious  dt'pot  could 
be  made,  and  the  door-way  might  be  worked  up  out 
of  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  now  stands  blocking  up  the 
way,  and  is  of  no  earthly  use. 

44  The  amount  of  crumbling  stones  and  old  ruined 
walls  that  they  leave  about  this  quarter  of  the  city  is 
astonishing.  It  ought  not  to  be  so. 

44  What  the  Government  ought  to  do  after  being  put 
in  funds  by  the  process  mentioned  above  is  this ; 

44  The  Government  ought  to  tear  down  all  those  un- 
sightly heaps  of  stone  and  erect  factories  and  indus- 
trial schools.  There  is  plenty  of  material  to  do  It 
with.  For  instance,  take  the  old  ruin  called  the  Coli- 
seum. It  is  a fact,  arrived  at  by  elaborate  calculation, 
that  the  entire  contents  of  that  concern  are  amply 
sufficient  to  construct  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  handsome  factories,  each  two  hundred  feet  by 
seventy-five. 

“ The  factories  being  built,  they  could  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  the  finer  tissues.  Silks  and  velvets 
could  be  produced  here.  Glass-ware  of  all  kinds  could 
be  made.  There  is  a fine  Italian  clay  that  makes  nice 
cups  and  crocks. 

“ I could  also  suggest  the  famous  Roman  cement  as 
an  additional  article  of  export.  The  Catacombs  under 
the  city  could  be  put  to  some  direct  practical  use. 

“I  have  hastily  put  out  these  few  ideas  to  show 
what  a liberal  and  enlightened  policy  might  effect 
even  in  such  an  unpromising  place  as  Rome.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  my  scheme  would  meet  with 
favor  here.  The  leading  classes  in  this  city  are  such 
an  incurable  set  of  old  fogies  that,  I verily  believe, 
rather  than  do  what  I have  suggested,  they  would 
choose  to  have  the  earth  open  beneath  them  and  swal- 
low them  up  forever— city,  churches,  statues,  pictures, 
museums,  palaces,  ruins,  and  all. 

“I’ve  got  a few  other  ideas,  some  of  which  will 
work  some  day.  Suppose  Russia  should  sell  us  her 
part  of  America,  Spain  sell  us  Cuba,  Italy  give  us 
Rome,  Turkey  an  island  or  two— then  what  ? But  I’ll 
keep  this  for  another  letter.** 

“That’s  all,”  said  the  Senator. 

Dick’s  face  was  drawn  up  into  the  strangest 
expression.  He  did  not  say  any  thing  how- 
ever. The  Senator  calmly  folded  up  his  paper, 
and  with  a thoughtful  air  took  up  his  hat. 

“I’m going  to  that  Coliseum  again  to  meas- 
ure a place  I forgot,”  said  he. 

Upon  which  he  retired,  leaving  Dick  alone. 
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XXX. 

THE  LONELY  ONE  AND  HIS  OO  51 FORTEB.  —THE  TRUE  MEDI- 
CINE FOB  A SICK  MAN. 

Dick  was  alone  in  his  chamber.  Confine- 
ment to  his  room  was  bad  enough,  but  what 
was  that  in  comparison  with  the  desolation  of 
soul  that  afflicted  him  ? Pepita  was  always  in 
his  thoughts.  The  bright  moment  was  alone 
remembered,  and  the  black  sequel  could  not  ef- 
face her  image.  Yet  his  misadventure  showed 
him  that  his  chances  of  seeing  her  again  were 
extremely  faint.  But  how  could  he  give  her 
up  ? They  would  soon  be  leaving  for  Florence. 
How  could  he  leave  never  to  see  her  again — the 
lovely,  the  sweet,  the  tender,  the — A faint 
knock  at  the  door. 

“ Come  in,”  said  Dick,  without  rising  from 
his  chair. 

A female  entered.  She  was  dressed  in  black. 
A thick  veil  hid  her  features,  but  her  bent  figure 
denoted  age  and  weariness.  She  slowly  closed 
the  door. 

“Is  it  here  where  a young  American  lives 
with  this  name  ?” 

She  held  out  a card.  It  was  his  name,  his 
card.  He  had  only  given  it  to  one  person  in 
Rome,  and  that  one  was  Pepita. 

“Oh!”  cried  Dick  rising,  his  whole  expres- 
sion changing  from  sadness  to  £ager  and  be- 
seeching hope,  “ oh,  if  you  know  where  she  is 
— where  I may  find  her — ” 

The  female  raised  her  form,  then  with  a hand 
that  trembled  excessively  she  slowly  lifted  her 
veil.  It  was  a face  not  old  and  wrinkled  but 
young  and  lovely,  with  tearful  eyes  downcast, 
and  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes. 

With  an  eager  cry  Dick  bounded  from  his 
chair  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Not  a word 
was  spoken.  He  held  her  in  a strong  embrace 
as  though  he  would  not  let  her  go.  At  last  he 
drew  her  to  a seat  beside  him,  still  holding  her 
in  his  arms. 

“ I could  not  stay  away.  I led  you  into  mis- 
fortune. Oh,  how  you  have  suffered!  You 
are  thin  and  wan.  What  a wTetch  am  I! 
When  you  see  me  no  more  will  you  forgive 
me?” 

“Forgive!”  and  Dick  replied  in  a more  em- 
phatic way  than  words  afforded. 

“They  would  not  let  me  leave  the  house  for 
ten  days.  They  told  me  if  I ever  dared  to  see 
you  again  they  would  kill  you.  So  I knew  you 
were  not  dead.  But  I did  not  know  how  they 
had  beaten  you  till  one  day  Ricardo  told  me  all. 
To  think  of  you  unarmed  fighting  so  gallantly. 
Four  of  them  were  so  bruised  that  they  have 
not  yet  recovered.  To-day  Luigi  went  to  Civita 
Vecchia.  He  told  me  that  if  I dared  to  go  to 
Rome  he  would  send  me  to  a convent.  But  I 
disobeyed  him.  I could  not  rest.  I had  to 
come  and  see  how  you  wrere,  and  to — bid — 
adieu — ” 

“ Adieu ! bid  adieu? — never.  I will  not  let 
you.” 

“Ah,  now  you  talk  wildly,”  said  Pepita, 
mournfully,  “for  you  know  we  must  part.” 


“We  shall  not  part.” 

“ I will  have  to  go  home,  and  you  can  not 
follow  me.” 

44  Oh,  Pepita,  I can  not  give  you  up.  You 
shall  be  mine — now — my  wife — and  com6  with 
me  home — to  America.  And  we  shall  never 
again  have  to  part.” 

“ Impossible,”  said  Pepjta,  as  big  tear-drops 
fell  from  her  eyes.  44  Impossible !” 

44  Why  impossible  ?” 

44  Luigi  would  track  us  to  the  end  of  the 
world.” 

44  Track  us ! I would  like  to  see  him  try*it ! ” 
cried  Dick,  in  a fury.  44 1 have  an  account  to 
settle  with  him  which  will  not  be  pleasant  for 
him  to  pay.  Who  is  he  to  dare  to  stand  be- 
tween me  and  you  ? As  to  following  me — 
Well,  I have  already  given  him  a specimen  of 
what  I am.  I would  give  a year  of  ray  life  to 
have  him  alone  for  about  half  an  hour.” 

44  You  wrong  him,”  cried  Pepita,  earnestly. 
44  You  wrong  him.  You  must  not  talk  so.  He 
is  not  a bravo.  He  is  my  brother.  He  has 
been  like  a father  to  me.  He  loves  me  dearly, 
and  my  good  name  is  dearer  to  him  than  life. 
He  is  so  good  and  so  noble,  dear  Luigi!  It 
was  his  love  for  me  that  blinded  him  and  made 
him  furious.  He  thought  you  were  deceiving 
us  all,  and  would  not  listen  to  you.” 

44  But  if  he  were  so  noble  would  he  have  at- 
tacked one  unarmed  man,  and  he  at  the  head 
of  a dozen  ?” 

44 1 tell  you,”  cried  Pepita, 44  you  do  not  know 
him.  He  was  so  blinded  by  passion  that  he 
had  no  mercy.  Oh,  I owe  every  thing  to  him ! 
And  I know  how  good  and  noble  he  is !” 

44  Pepita,  for  your  sake  I will  forgive  him 
every  thing.” 

44 1 can  not  stay  longer,”  said  Pepita,  making 
an  effort  to  rise. 

44  Oh,  Pepita!  you  can  not  leave  me  for- 
ever.” 

Pepita  fell  weeping  into  his  arms,  her  slen- 
der form  convulsed  with  emotion. 

44  You  shall  not.” 

44 1 must — there  is  no  help.” 

44  Why  must  you  ? Can  you  not  fly  with  me  ? 
What  prevents  you  from  being  mine  ? Let  us 
go  and  be  united  in  the  little  church  where  I 
saw  you  first.” 

44  Impossible !”  moaned  Pepita. 

“Why  ?” 

44  Because  I could  not  do  you  such  injustice. 
You  have  your  father  far  away  in  America. 
You  might  offend  him.” 

44 Bother  my  father!”  cried  Dick. 

Pepita  looked  shocked. 

44 1 mean — he  would  allow  me  to  do  any  thing 
I liked,  and  glory  in  it,  because  I did  it.  He 
would  chuckle  over  it  for  a month.” 

44  Luigi — ” 

44  Pepita,  do  you  love  him  better  than  me  ?” 

“No,  but  if  I leave  him  so  it  would  break 
his  heart.  He  will  think  I am  ruined.  He 
will  declare  a vendetta  against  you,  and  follow 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 
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companions.  They  were  enthusiastic,  particu- 
larly the  ladies.  They  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  the  Spanish  painters  and  many  of  the 
Italian.  Buttons  felt  himself  far  inferior  to 
them  in  real  familiarity  with  Art,  but  he  made 
amends  by  brilliant  criticisms  of  a transcendent- 
al nature. 

It  was  certainly  a pleasant  occupation  for 
youth,  sprightliness,  and  beauty.  To  wander 
all  day  long  through  that  central  world  from 
which  forever  emanate  all  that  is  fairest  and 
most  enticing  in  Art,  Antiquity,  and  Religion ; 
to  have  a soul  open  to  the  reception  of  all  these 
influences,  and  to  have  all  things  glorified  by 
Almighty  love ; in  short,  to  be  in  love  in  Rome. 

Rome  is  an  inexhaustible  store-house  of  at- 
tractions. For  the  lovers  of  gayety  there  are 
the  drives  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  or  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese.  For  the  student,  ruins  whose  very  dust 
" is  eloquent.  For  the  artist,  treasures  beyond 
price.  For  the  devotee,  religion.  How  fortu- 
nate, thought  Buttons,  that  in  addition  to  all 
this  there  is,  for  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 1 
beauty ! 

Day  after  day  they  visited  new  scenes.  Upon 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  see  the  city, 
when  one  can  not  spend  one’s  life  there,  is  to 
take  Murray’s  Hand-book,  and,  armed  with  that 
red  necessity,  dash  energetically  at  the  work ; 
see  every  thing  that  is  mentioned ; hurry  it  up 
in  the  orthodox  manner ; then  throw  the  book 
away,  and  go  over  the  ground  anew,  wandering 
easily  wherever  fancy  leads. 


XXXII. 

BUTTONS  ACTS  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  AND  LITERALLY  UN- 
EARTHS A MOST  UNEXPECTED  VICTIM  OF  AN  ATROCIOUS 
ROBBERY.— GR-R-R-AOIOUfi  MX  ! 

To  these,  once  wandering  idly  down  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  the  ancient  tower  of  Metella  rose  in- 
vitingly. The  carriage  stopped,  and  ascend- 
ing, they  walked  up  to  the  entrance.  They 
marveled  at  the  enormous  blocks  of  travertine 
of  which  the  edifice  was  built,  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the  style,  the  venerable  garment  of 
ivy  which  hid  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  door  was  open,  and  they  walked  in. 
Buttons  first ; the  ladies  timidly  following ; and 
the  Don  bringing  up  the  rear.  Suddenly  a low 
groan  startled  them.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  very  depths  of  the  earth.  The  ladies  gave  a 
shriek,  and  dashing  past  their  brother,  ran  out. 
The  Don  paused.  Buttons  of  course  advanced. 
He  never  felt  so  extensive  in  his  life  before. 
What  a splendid  opportunity  to  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of  manly  courage ! So  he  walked  on,  and 
shouted : 

“Who’s  there?” 

A groan ! 

Farther  in  yet,  till  he  came  to  the  inner  cham- 
ber. It  was  dark  there,  the  only  light  coming 
in  through  the  passages.  Through  the  gloom 
he  saw  the  figure  of  a man  lying  on  the  floor 
so  tied  that  he  could  not  move. 


“ Who  are  you  ? What’s  the  matter?” 

“Let  me  loose,  for  God’s  6ake !”  said  a voice, 
in  thick  Italian,  with  a heavy  German  accent. 
“I’m  a traveler.  I’ve  been  robbed  by  bri- 
gands.” 

To  snatch  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  to  cut 
the  cords  that  bound  the  man,  to  lift  him  to  his 
feet,  and  then  to  start  back  with  a cry  of  aston- 
ishment, were  all  the  work  of  an  instant.  By 
this  time  the  others  had  entered. 

The  man  was  a German,  unmistakably.  He 
stood  blinking  and  staring.  Then  he  stretched 
his  several  limbs  and  rubbed  himself.  Then 
he  took  a long  survey  of  the  new-comers.  Then 
he  stroked  a long,  red,  forked  beard,  and,  in 
tones  expressive  of  the  moBt  profound  bewilder- 
ment, slowly  ejaculated : 

“ Gr-r-r-r-acious  me !” 

“ Meinhcer  Schatt !”  cried  Buttons,  grasping 
his  hand.  “ How  in  the  name  of  wonder  did 
you  get  here?  What  has  happened  to  yon? 
Who  tied  you  up  ? Were  you  robbed  ? Were 
you  beaten?  Are  you  hurt?  But  come  out 
of  this  dark  hole  to  the  sunshine.  ” 

Meinheer  Schatt  walked  slowly  out,  saying 
nothing  to  these  rapid  inquiries  of  Buttons. 
The  German  intellect  is  profound,  but  slow; 
and  so  einheer  Schatt  took  a long  time  to  col- 
lect his  scattered  ideas.  Buttons  found  that 
he  was  quite  faint ; so  producing  a flask  from 
his  pocket  he  made  him  drink  a little  precious 
cordial,  which  revived  him  greatly.  After  a 
long  pull  he  heaved  a heavy  sigh,  and  looked 
with  a piteous  expression  at  the  new-comers. 
The  kind-hearted  Spaniards  insisted  on  taking 
him  to  their  carriage.  He  was  too  weak  to 
walk.  They  would  drive  him.  They  would 
listen  to  no  refusal.  So  Meinheer  Schatt  was 
safely  deposited  in  the  carriage,  and  told  his 
story. 

He  had  come  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  visit  the  Catacombs.  He  chose  the  early 
part  of  the  day  so  as  to  be  back  before  it  got 
hot.  Arriving  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  he 
found  to  his  disappointment  that  it  was  not  open 
yet.  So  he  thought  he  would  beguile  the  time 
by  walking  about.  So  he  strolled  oif  to  the 
tomb  of  Caccelia  Metella,  which  was  the  most 
striking  object  in  view.  He  walked  around  it, 
and  broke  off  a few  pieces  of  stone.  He  took 
also  a few  pieces  of  ivy.  These  he  intended  to 
carry  away  as  relics.  At  last  he  ventured  to 
enter  and  examine  the  interior.  Scarce  had 
he  got  inside  than  he  heard  footsteps  without. 
The  door  was  blocked  up  by  a number  of  ill- 
looking  men,  who  came  in  and  caught  him. 

Meinheer  Schatt  confessed  that  he  was  com- 
pletely overcome  by  terror.  However,  he  at 
last  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  ask  what 
they  wanted. 

“You  are  our  prisoner!” 

“ Why  ? Who  are  you  ?” 

“We  are  the  secret  body-guard  of  His  Holi- 
ness, appointed  by  the  Sacred  Council  of  the 
Refectory,”  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a mocking 
tone. 
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Then  Meinheer  Schatt  knew  that  they  were 
robbers.  Still  he  indignantly  protested  that  he 
was  an  unoffending  traveler. 

“It’s  false!  Yon  have  been  mutilating  the 
sacred  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  and  violating  the 
sanctity  of  their  repose!” 

And  the  fellow,  thrusting  his  hands  in  the 
prisoner’s  pockets,  brought  forth  the  stones  and 
ivy.  The  others  looked  into  his  other  pockets, 
examined  his  hat,  made  him  strip,  shook  his 
clothes,  pried  into  his  boots — in  short,  gave  him 
a thorough  overhaul. 

They  found  nothing,  except,  as  Meinheer  ac- 
knowledged, with  a faint  smile,  a piece  of  the 
value  of  three  half-cents  American,  which  he 
had  brought  as  a fee  to  the  guide  through  the 
Catacombs.  It  was  that  bit  of  money  that 
caused  his  bonds.  It  maddened  them.  They 
danced  around  him  in  perfect  fury,  and  asked 
what  he  meant  by  daring  to  come  out  and  give 
them  so  much  trouble  with  only  that  bit  of  im- 
pure silver  about  him. 

“Dog  of  a Tedescho!  Your  nation  has 
trampled  upon  our  liberties ; but  Italy  shall  be 
avenged!  Dog!  scoundrel!  villain!  Tedes- 
cbo  I Tedes-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-cho  1 ” 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Meinheer  Schatt  was 
tied  in  a singularly  uncomfortable  position  and 
left  there.  He  thought  he  had  been  there  about 
five  hours.  He  was  faint  and  hungry. 

They  took  him  home. 


xxxm. 

ANOTHER  DISCOVERY  MADE  BY  BUTTONS. 

Ox  the  evening  after  this  adventure  the  Don 
turned  the  conversation  into  a new  channel. 
They  all  grew  communicative.  Buttons  told 
them  that  his  father  was  an  extensive  merchant 
and  ship-owner  in  Boston.  His  business  ex- 
tended over  many  parts  of  the  world.  He 
thought  he  might  have  done  something  in  Ca- 
diz. 

“Your  father  a ship-owner  in  Boston!  I 
thought  you  belonged  to  New  York,”  said  the 
Don,  in  surprise. 

“Oh,”  said  Buttons,  “I  said  I came  from 
there.  The  fact  is,  I lived  there  four  years  at 
college,  and  will  live  there  when  I return.” 

“ And  your  father  lives  in  Boston,”  said  the 
Don,  with  an  interest  that  surprised  Buttons. 

“Yes.” 

“Is  his  name  Hiram  Buttons?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Buttons,  eagerly.  “How  do 
you  know  ?” 

“ My  dear  Sir,”  cried  the  Don,  “ Hiram  But- 
tons and  I are  not  only  old  business  correspond- 
ents, but  I hope  I can  add  personal  friends.” 

The  Don  rose  and  grasped  Buttons  cordially 
by  the  hand.  The  young  man  was  overcome 
by  surprise,  delight,  and  triumph. 

“ I liked  you  from  the  first,”  said  the  Don. 
“You  bear  your  character  in  your  face.  I was 
happy  to  receive  you  into  our  society.  But 


now  I feel  a still  higher  pleasure,  for  I find  yon 
are  the  son  of  a man  for  whom  I assure  you  I 
entertain  an  infinite  respect.” 

The  sisters  were  evidently  delighted  at  the 
scene.  As  to  Buttons,  he  was  overcome. 

Thus  far  he  often  felt  delicacy  about  his  po- 
sition among  them,  and  fears  of  intruding  occa- 
sionally interfered  with  his  enjoyment.  His 
footing  now  was  totally  different ; and  the  most 
punctilious  Spaniard  could  find  no  fault  with 
his  continued  intimacy. 

“ Hurrah  for  that  abominable  old  office,  and 
that  horrible  business  to  which  the  old  gentle- 
man tried  to  bring  me ! It  has  turned  out  the 
best  thing  for  me.  What  a capital  idea  it  was 
for  the  governor  to  trade  with  Cadiz !” 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Buttons  as  he  went 
home. 


XXXIV. 

BpeKCK^x  Koaf  Koaf  icoeff. 

Ix  his  explorations  of  the  nool^p  and  cor- 
ners of  Rome  the  Senator  was  compelled  for 
some  time  to  make  his  journeys  alone.  He 
sometimes  felt  regret  that  he  had  not  some  in- 
terpreter with  him  on  these  occasions ; but  on 
the  whole  he  thought  he  was  well  paid  for  his 
trouble,  and  he  stored  up  in  his  memory  an  in- 
credible number  of  those  items  which  are  usu- 
ally known  as  “useful  facts.” 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  entered  a very 
common  cafd  near  one  of  the  gates,  and  as  he 
felt  hungry  he  determined  to  get  his  dinner. 
He  had  long  felt  a desire  to  taste  those  “ frogs” 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  which  to 
his  great  surprise  he  had  never  yet  6een.  On 
coming  to  France  he  of  course  felt  confident 
that  he  would  find  frogs  as  common  as  potatoes 
on  every  dinner-table.  To  his  amazement  he 
had  not  yet  seen  one. 

He  determined  to  have  some  now.  But  how 
could  he  get  them  ? How  ask  for  them  ? 

“Pooh!  easy  enough!”  said  the  Senator  to 
himself,  with  a smile  of  superiority.  “I  wish 
I could  ask  for  every  thing  else  as  easily.” 

So  he  took  his  seat  at  one  of  the  tables,  and 
gave  a thundering  rap  to  summon  the  waiter. 
All  the  cafe  had  been  startled  by  the  advent  of 
the  large  foreigner.  And  evidently  a rich  man, 
for  he  was  an  Englishman,  as  they  thought.  So 
up  came  the  waiter  with  a very  low  bow,  and 
a very  dirty  jacket ; and  all  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cafe  looked  at  the  Senator  out  of  the 
comer  of  their  eyes,  and  stopped  talking.  The 
Senator  gazed  with  a calm,  serene  face  and 
steady  eye  upon  the  waiter. 

“ Signore  ?”  said  the  waiter,  interrogatively. 

“ Gunk ! gvtng!!”  said  the  Senator,  solemn- 
ly, without  moving  a muscle. 

The  w'aiter  stared. 

“ Che  mol  ella  f”  he  repeated,  in  a faint 
voifce. 

“Gunk!  gimg!!”  said  the  Senator,  as  sol- 
emnly as  before. 
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4*  It*  English,”  said  another. 

“ Bah  !”  said  a third.  “ It's  Russian.” 

“N<x”  said  a fourth,  44 it’s  Bohemian;  for 
Carcdo  Quinto  said  that  Bohemian  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  devil.”  And  Number  Four,  who 
was  rather  an  intelligent-looking  man,  eyed  the 
Senator  compassionately. 

“ Gunk  ywtg,  gunktty  gimp  /”  cried  the  Sena- 
tor, frowning  ; for  his  patience  had  at  last  de- 
serted him. 

The  others  looked  at  him  helplessly,  and 
some,  thinking  of  the  devil,  piously  crossed  them- 
selves. Whereupon  the  Senator  rose  in  ma- 
jestic wrath,  and  shaking  his  purse  in  the  face 
of  the  catti-keeper,  shouted : 

“You’re  worse  than  a nigger  1”  and  stalked 
grandly  out  of  the  place. 


“ Non  capisco.” 

“ Gunk  gung  / gunkety  gunk  gung  /” 

The  waiter  shrugged  his  shoulders  till  they 
reached  the  upper  part  of  his  ears.  The  Sen- 
ator looked  for  a moment  at  him,  and  saw  that 
he  did  not  understand  him.  He  looked  at  the 
floor  involved  in  deep  thought.  At  last  be 
raised  his  eyes  once  more  to  meet  those  of  the 
waiter,  which  still  were  lixed  upon  him,  and 
placing  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
threw  back  his  headland  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
steadfastly  upon  the  waiter  he  gave  utterance 
to  a long  shrill  gurgle  such  as  he  thought  the 
tVcxri  might  give; 

UptK^KiKf  K Kodl. 

kfxZk 


the  senator.  reuse es  tirs  inverttoations—  an  INTEL- 
LIGENT ROMAN  TOUCHES  A OUOBD  IN  TUB  SENATOR'S 
HEART  THAT  VU»SATE3.— BOULTS  Of  TOE  YlOUATUML 
— A VISIT  FROM  THE  ROMAN  FOMOE  ; AXT»  THE  OIU'.AT 
B.VOEOOWN  TlfK  COmw>  BETWEEN  TIIF.  SENATOR  AND  A 
ROMAN  8FX.—  OLMK  OY  THE  ? orCCACB  J— III  1 JIl  } 

He  did  not  ask  for  frogs  again ; but  still  he 
did  not  falter  in  his  examination  into  the  life 
of  the  people.  Still  he  sauntered  through  the 
remoter  corners  of  Rome,  wandering  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  or  through  the  Ghetto, 
or  among  the  crooked  streets  at  the  end  of  the 
Corso.  Few  have  learned  so  much  of  Rome  in 
so  short  a time. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  sitting  in  a cafe, 
where  he  hud  supplied  his  wants  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

“Hi!  coffee!  coffee!”  and  again,  “Hi!  ci- 
gar! cigar  !”  when  his  eve  was  attracted  by  a 
man  at  the  next  table  who  was  reading  a copy 
of  the  London  Time$y  which  he  had  spread  out 
very  ostentatiously.  After  a brief  survey  the 
Senator  walked  over  to  his  table  and,  with  a 
beaming  smile,  said : 

“Good-day,  Sir.” 

The  other  mau  looked  up  and  returned  a very 
friendly  smile. 

“ And  how  do  you  do,  Sir?” 

“ Very  well,  I thank  you,”  said  the  other, 
with  a strong  Italian  accent. 

44  Do  you  keep  your  health  ?” 

“Thank  you,  yes,”  said  the  other,  evidently 
quite  pleased  at  the  advances  of  the  Senator. 

“Nothing  gives  me  so  much  pleasure,”  said 
the  Senator,  “as  to  come  across  an  Italian  who 
understand*  English.  You,  Sir,  are  a Roman, 
I presume.” 

“Sir,  lam.” 

The  man  to  whom  the  Senator  spoke  was 
not  one  who  would  have  attracted  any  notice 
from  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  knowledge 
of  English.  He  was  a narrow-headed,  mean- 
looking  man,  with  very  seedy  clothes,  and  a 
servile  but  cunning  expression. 

“ Iiow  do  you  like  Rome  ?”  he  asked  of  the 
Senator. 


(Recurrence  must  be  made  to  Aristophanes, 
who  alone  of  articulate  speaking  men  has  writ- 
ten down  the  utterance  of  the  common  frog.) 

The  waiter  started  back.  All  the  men  in 
the  cafe  jumped  to  their  feet. 

“ BiJEKtueiUK  Kofrj;  kou£”  continued  the  Sena- 
tor, quite  patiently.  The  waiter  looked  fright- 
ened. 

“ Will  you  give  me  some  or  not?”  cried  the 
Senator,  indignantly. 

“Signore.”  faltered  the  waiter.  Then  he 
ran  for  the  cafe-keeper. 

The  cafe -keeper  came.  The  Senator  re- 
peated the  words  mentioned  above,  though  some- 
what angrily.  The  keeper  brought  forward  ev- 
ery customer  in  the  house  to  see  if  any  one 
could  understand  the  language. 

* 4 It*s  German,”  said  one. 
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The  Senator  at  once  poured  forth  all  that 
had  been  in  his  mind  since  his  arrival.  He 
gave  his  opinion  about  the  site,  the  architect- 
ure, the  drains,  the  municipal  government,  the 
beggars,  and  the  commerce  of  the  place ; then 
the  soldiers,  the  nobles,  the  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns. 

Then  he  criticised  the  Government,  its  form, 
its  mode  of  administration,  enlarged  upon  its 
tyranny,  condemned  vehemently  its  police  sys- 
tem, and  indeed  its  whole  administration  of 
every  thing,  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical. 

Waxing  warmer  with  the  sound  of  his  own 
eloquence,  he  found  himself  suddenly  but  nat- 
urally reminded  of  a country  where  all  this  is 
reversed.  So  he  went  on  to  speak  about  Free- 
dom, Republicanism,  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
the  Ballot-Box.  Unable  to  talk  with  sufficient 
fluency  while  in  a sitting  posture  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  as  he  looked  around,  seeing  that  all 
present  were  staring  at  him,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  improve  the  occasion.  So  he  ha-' 
rangued  the  crowd  generally,  not  because  he 
thought  any  of  them  could  understand  him,  but 
it  was  so  long  Bince  he  had  made  a speech  that 
the  present  opportunity  was  irresistible.  Be- 
sides, as  he  afterward  remarked,  he  felt  that  it 
was  a crisis,  and  who  could  tell  but  that  a word 
spoken  in  season  might  produce  some  beneficial 
effects. 

He  shook  hands  very  warmly  with  his  new 
friend  after  it  all  was  over,  and  on  leaving  him 
made  him  promise  to  come  and  see  him  at  his 
lodgings,  where  he  would  show  him  statistics, 
etc.  The  Senator  then  returned. 

That  evening  he  received  a visit.  The  Sen- 
ator heard  a rap  at  his  door  and  called  out 
“Come  in.”  Two  men  entered  — ill-looking, 
or  rather  malignant-looking,  clothed  in  black. 

Dick  was  in  bis  room.  Buttons  out,  Figgs 
and  the  Doctor  had  not  returned  from  the 
cafd.  The  Senator  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  both  his  visitors.  One  of  these  men  spoke 
English. 

“His  Excellency,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
other,  “ wishes  to  speak  to  you  on  official  busi- 
ness.” 

“ Happy  to  hear  it,”  said  the  Senator. 

“His  Excellency  is  the  Chief  of  the  Police, 
and  I am  the  Interpreter.” 

Whereupon  the  Senator  shook  hands  with 
both  of  them  again. 

“Proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,”  said 
he.  “I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Boston  police,  and  also  of  the 
Chief  of  the  New  York  police,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  they  can  stand  more  liquor  than  any  men 
I ever  met  with.  Will  you  liquor  ?” 

The  Interpreter  did  not  understand.  The 
Senator  made  an  expressive  sign.  The  Inter- 
preter mentioned  the  request  to  the  Chief,  who 
shook  his  head  coldly. 

“ This  is  formal,”  said  the  Interpreter — 44  not 
social.” 

The  Senator's  face  flashed.  He  frowned. 

“Give  him  my  compliments  then,  and  tell 


him  the  next  time  he  refuses  a gentleman’s 
offer  he  had  better  do  it  like  a gentleman. 
For  my  part,  if  I chose  to  be  uncivil,  I might 
say  that  I consider  your  Roman  police  very 
small  potatoes.” 

The  Interpreter  translated  this  literally,  and 
though  the  final  expression  was  not  very  intelli- 
gible, yet  it  seemed  to  imply  contempt. 

So  the  Chief  of  Police  made  his  communica- 
tion as  sternly  as  possible.  Grave  reports  had 
been  made  about  His  American  Excellency. 
The  Senator  looked  surprised. 

“What  about?” 

That  he  was  haranguing  the  people,  going 
about  secretly,  plotting,  and  trying  to  instill 
revolutionary  sentiments  into  the  public  mind. 

“Pooh !”  said  the  Senator. 

The  Chief  of  Police  bade  him  be  careful. 
He  would  not  be  permitted  to  stir  up  an  ex- 
citable populace.  This  was  to  give  him  warn- 
ing. 

“ Pooh !”  said  the  Senator  again. 

And  if  he  neglected  this  warning  it  would  be 
the  worse  for  him.  And  the  Chief  of  Police 
looked  unutterable  things.  The  Senator  gazed 
at  him  sternly  and  somewhat  contemptuously 
for  a few  minutes. 

“You’re  no  great  shakes  any  how,”  said  he. 

“ Signore  ?”  said  the  Interpreter. 

“Doesn’t  it  strike  you  that  you  are  talking 
infernal  nonsense?”  asked  the  Senator  in  a 
slightly  argumentative  tone  of  voice,  throwing 
one  leg  over  another,  tilting  back  his  chair,  and 
folding  his  arms. 

“Your  language  is  disrespectful,”  was  the 
indignant  reply. 

“Yours  strikes  me  as  something  of  the  same 
kind,  too;  but  more — it  is  absurd.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  You  say  I stir  up  the  people.” 

44  Yes.  Do  you  deny  it  ?” 

44  Pooh ! How  can  a man  stir  up  the  people 
when  he  can’t  speak  a word  of  theft-  language  ?” 

The  Chief  of  Police  did  not  reply  for  a mo- 
ment. 

44 1 rather  think  I’ve  got  you  there,”  said  the 
Senator,  dryly.  44 Hey?  old  Hoss?” 

(“Old  Hoss”  was  an  epithet  which  he  used 
when  he  was  in  a good  humor.)  He  felt  that 
he  had  the  best  of  it  here,  and  his  anger  was 
gone.  He  therefore  tilted  his  chair  back  far- 
ther, and  placed  his  feet  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  that  was  in  front  of  him. 

44  There  are  Italians  in  Rome  who  speak  En- 
glish,” was  at  length  the  rejoinder. 

“I  wish  I could  find  some  then,”  said  the 
Senator.  44  It’s  worse  than  looking  for  a needle 
in  a hay-stack,  they’re  so  precious  few.” 

44  You  have  met  one.” 

44  And  I can’t  say  I feel  over-proud  of  the 
acquaintance,”  Baid  the  Senator,  in  his  former 
dry  tone,  looking  hard  at  the  Interpreter. 

44  At  the  Cafo  Cen&cci,  I mean.” 

44  The  what  ? Where’s  that  ?” 

44  Where  you  were  this  morning.” 

44  Oh  ho ! that’s  it — ah  ? And  was  my  friend 
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there  one  of  your  friends  too?15  Qsked  the  Sena- 
tor, as  light  burst  in  upon  him. 

“ He  was  sufficiently  patriotic  to  give  warn- 
ing.” 

u Oh — patriotic  7 — he  was,  was  he  ?”  said  the 
Senator,  slowly,  while  his  eyes  showed  a dan- 
gerous light. 

He  has  watched  you  for 


bat  the  recollection  of  one  thing  rankled  in  his 
mind. 

That  spy  ! The  fellow  had  humbugged  him. 
He  had  dogged  him,  tracked  him,  perhaps  for 
weeks,  had  drawn  him  into  conversation,  asked 
leading  questions,  and  then  given  information. 
If  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  the  Sena- 
tor loathed  it  was  this. 

But  how  could  such  a man  he  punished ! 
That  was  the  thought.  Punishment  could  only 
come  from  one.  The  law'  could  do  nothing. 
But  there  was  one  who  could  do  something, 
and  that  one  was  himself.  Lynch  law ! 

“My  f/iyther  wns  from  Busting, 

My  uncle  was  Judge  Lynch, 

So,  darn  your  flro;  and  roasting, 

You  can  not  make  me  flinch,” 

The  Senator  hummed  the  above  elegant 
words  all  that  evening. 

He  thought  he  could  find  the  man  yet.  He 
was  sure  he  would  know  him.  He  would  de- 
vote himself  to  this  on  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  he  went  about  the  city,  and  at  lengt  h 
in  the  afternoon  he  came  to  the  Pi  no  inn  Hill. 
There  was  a great  crowd  there  us  usual,  The 
Senator  placed  himself  in  n favorable  position, 
in  which  he  could  only  be  seen  from  one.  point, 
and  then  watched  with  the  eye  of  a hawk. 

He  watched  for  about  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  saw  a face*  It  belonged  to  a 
man  who  had  been  leaning  against  a post  with 
bis  back  turned  toward  the  Senator  all  this 
time.  It  was  the  face!  The  fellow  happened 
to  turn  it  far  enough  round  to  let  the  Senator 


“ Yes— patriotic, 
some  time.” 

“Watched  me!"  and  the  Senator  frowned 
wrath  fully. 

“Yes  all  over  Rome,  wherever  you  went.” 

lt  Watched  im!  dogged  me!  tracked  me! 
Aha  ?'* 

44  So  yon  are  known.” 

‘‘Then  the  man  is  a spy.” 

‘‘  He  b a patriot.” 

44  Why  the  mean  concern  sat  next  me,  at- 
tracted my  attention  by  reading  English,  and 
encouraged  me  to  speak  as  I did.  Why  don’t 
you  arrest  him  ?” 

“ lie  did  it  to  test  you.” 

“To  test  me!  How  would  he  like  me  to 
test  him  y* 

“ The  Government  looks  on  your  offense  with 
lenient  eyes/’ 

“Ah!” 

“ And  content  themselves  this  time  with  giv- 
ing you  warning.” 

“Very  much  obliged;  but  tell  your  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  alarmed.  I won’t  hurt  them.” 

Upon  this  the  two  visitors  took  their  leave. 
The  Senator  informed  his  two  friends  about 
the  visit,  and  thought  very  lightly  about  it; 
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street  -applauded,  vociferously.  Hundreds  of 
people  stopped,  and  then  turned  and  rati  after 
the  Senator.  All  the  windows  were  crowded 
with  beads.  All  the  balconies  were  filled  w ith 
people. 

Down  along  the  Cdrso,  Past  the  column  of 
Antoni  tie.  Into  a street  on  the  left.  The  Sen* 
ator  was  gaining!  At  last  they  came  to  a 
square.  A great  fountain  of  vast  waters  bums 
forth  there.  The  spy  ran  to  the  other  side  of  t)>o 
square,  and  just  as  he  was  darting  into  a side 
alley  the  Senator’s  hand  clutched  his  coat-tails ! 

The  Senator  took  the  spy  in  that  wav  by 
which  one  is  enabled  to  make  any  other  ib> 
what  is  called  u Walking  Spanish,”  and  pro* 
petted  him  rapidly  tow  ard  the  reservoir  of  the 
fountain. 

The  Senator  raised  the  spy  from  the  ground 
and  pitched  him  into  the  pool. 

The  air  was  rent  with  acclamations  and  cries 
of  delight. 

As  the  spy  emerged,  half-drowned,  the  crowd 
came  forward  and  would  have  prolonged  the 
delightful  sensation. 

Not  often  did  they  have  a spy  in  their  bands. 


see  him.  He  was  evidently  watching  him  yet. 
The  Senator  walked  rapidly  toward  him.  The 
man  saw  him  and  began  to  move  as  rapidly 
away.  The  Senator  increased  his  pace.  So 
did  the  man.  The  Senator  walked  still  Faster. 
So  did  the  man.  The  Senator  rook  long  stride#. 
The  man  took  short,  quick  ones.  It  is  said  that 
the  fastest  pedestrians  are  those  w ho  take  short, 
quick  steps.  The  Senator  did  not  gain  on  the 
other. 

By  this  time  n vast  number  of  idlers  had  been 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  these  two  men  walking 
as  if  for  a wager.  At  last  the  Senator  began 
to  run.  So  did  the  man  ! 

The  whole  tiling  was  plain.  One  man  was 
chasing  the  other.  At  once  all  the  idlers  of 
the  Pineian  Mill  stopped  fill  their  avocations 
and  turned  to  look.  The  road  winds  down  the 
Pineian  Hill  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  those 
ou  the  upper  part  can  look  down  and  see  the 
whole  extent.  What  a place  for  a race  ! The 
quick-eyed  Romans  saw  It  all. 

44  A spy!  yes,  a Government  spy!” 

“ Chased  l»y  an  eccentric  Englishman  !” 

A loiul  shout  burst  from  the  Roman  crowd. 
But  a number  of  En- 
glish and  Americans 
thought  differently. 

They  saw  a little  man 
chased  bv  a big  one. 

♦Some cried  “Simmer*  j 

Others,  thinking  it  a .;tv. 
case  of  pockct-pick- 
mg,  cried  “ Stop  * ' D 
thief!”  Others  cried 
“Go  it,  little  fellow 
Two  to  one  on  the 
stna  11  chap  P* 

Every  body  on  the 
Pindan  Hill  rushed 
to  the  edge  of  the; 
winding  road  to  look 
down,  or  to  the  paved  V$!®r 
walk  that  overlooks  *jJ!L 
the  Piazza.  Car- 
riages  stopped  and 
the  occupants  look* 
ed  down.  French 
soldiers,  dragoons, 
guard.*,  officers — all 
staring. 

And  away  wen t tins 
Senator.  And  away  '*‘$$£3 
run  the  terrified  spy.  .i-Ai 
.Down  the  long  way, 
and  at  length  they 
came  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  Aloud 
*bont  came  from  all 
the  people.  Above 
and  on  all  sides  they  • H 

watched  the  race.  M 

The  spy  darted  down  > 

the  Carso.  The  Sen-  7 ‘ 

ator  after  him. 

The  Romans  in  the 
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OUR  NEW  NORTHWEST. 


WHEN,  only  a few  years  ago,  the  cry  was 
54°  40/  for  our  northern  boundary  or 
fight,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cry,  the  Government 
yielded  and  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  side  at  49°,  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  expected  that  so  soon  we 
should  acquire  by  purchase  a vast  territory 
whose  southern  boundary  should  be  54°  40', 
and  whose  northern  extremity  should  reach  to 
73° ; but  the  deed  has  been  signed  and  sealed, 
and  the  parties  are  preparing  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  and  the  delivery  of  the  land. 

Most  of  us  have  already  seen  what  was  Rus- 
sian America  on  the  map,  and  need  not  be  told 
that  it  begins  at  54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  runs 
along  the  coast  with  a width  of  about  thirty 
miles,  till  it  reaches  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  latitude 
about  60°  north,  that  the  line  then  runs  north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  leaving  on  the  west 
a large  territory,  which  terminates  on  the  south 
in  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  on  the  west  in  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  extends  into  Behring 
Strait,  and  on  the  north  extends  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

We  know  that  there  are  numerous  islands 
along  the  coast  from  54°  40'  to  Mount  St.  Eli- 
as ; that  Kodiak  is  a large  island  south  of  Alas- 
ka ; that  at  the  end  of  Alaska  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ands, some  fifty  in  number,  form  an  arc  of  a 
circle  reaching  nearly  to  Asia,  and  inclosing 
Behring  Sea,  otherwise  named  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  These  boundaries  many  can  give  now 
who  a few  weeks  ago  only  knew  that  there  was 
a part  of  the  continent  somewhere  north  that 
belonged  to  Russia.  When  the  United  States 
own  it  her  citizens  study  again  their  Geogra- 
phies, and  with  new  zeal  learn  of  a land  which 
they  can  call  their  own. 

Our  Geographies  and  Encyclop®dias  help  us 
little  more  than  to  bound  this  territory  and  to 
estimate  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
only  after  a considerable  search  among  books 
of  all  kinds  and  in  various  languages,  and  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  few  persons  now  in 
the  States  who  have  visited  this  territory,  that 
we  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  knowl- 
edge we  can  obtain  of  this  country.  It  is  our 
object  in  this  paper  to  throw  together  such  in- 
formation as  we  have  obtained  from  various 
sources  in  regard  to  this  territory ; to  satisfy,  as 
we  can,  the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  of  what  the  United  States  has  bought  for 
seven  millions  of  dollars  in  gold. 

The  extent  of  this  territory,  including  the 
islands,  is  about  550,000  square  miles.  The 
general  coast-line,  as  measured  on  a line  with- 
out following  the  smaller  indentations  of  the 
coast,  is  about  4000  miles,  while  the  coast-line 
as  it  runs  into  the  bays  and  around  the  islands 
is  about  11,270  miles. 

The  title  of  Russia  to  her  possessions  in 
America  was  the  title  of  the  discoverer.  Though 
it  was  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 


tury that  America  and  Asia  were  separated  by 
ra  wide  ocean  at  the  south,  it  was  not  known 
that  they  were  not  united  at  the  north,  and  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great,  being  curious  to  know 
whether  his  possessions  were  bounded  on  the 
east  by  water  or  land,  sent  Vitus  Behring,  then 
Captain,  with  his  vessels  to  see  if  Asia  and 
America  were  contiguous,  or  separated  by  a 
channel.  When  Behring  found  that  they  were 
separated  by  a strait,  which  now  bears  his  name, 
he  returned  home  with*  his  report,  and  in  1741 
was  sent  out  on  another  expedition,  with  the 
rank  of  Commodore,  to  discover  a passage  to 
the  frozen  sea.  Crossing  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  two  ships  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  separated,  and  Captain  Tschirikow 
reached  the  coast  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  abont 
56°  north  latitude,  while  the  Commodore,  three 
days  later,  got  sight  of  the  continent  in  latitude 
58°  28'  north. 

At  this  time  Behring  saw  a high  mountain, 
and  it  being  St.  Elias  day  he  called  it  Mount 
St.  Elias.  Behring  never  lived  to  return  to 
Russia,  hut  died  of  scurvy  in  the  next  winter 
on  the  American  coast,  in  what  was  afterward 
called  Behring  Bay,  a bay  just  south  of  Mount 
St.  Elias.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  continent 
had  been  discovered  and  occupied  already  by 
the  English,  who  did  not  cling  to  the  coast, 
but  pushed  inland.  It  was  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  allow  to  her  companies  large  tracts 
of  land,  which  they  occupied.  The  Russians, 
however,  discovered  and  occupied  the  coast 
only,  and  that  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  fur- 
trade  alone.  When,  in  1825,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  by  treaty  fixed  a boundary  line  between 
their  possessions  in  America,  this  boundary 
line  did  not  run  near  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  for  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude  gave 
Russia  only  a width  of  thirty  miles,  and  then 
ran  north  into  territory  which  was  an  unknown 
land  to  each  party.  This  same  boundary  line 
now  separates  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
from  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  expedition 
of  Behring  the  Russian  American  Fur  Compa- 
ny was  chartered,  and  established  itself  on  the 
islands  around  the  continent ; but  they  did  not 
settle  on  the  main  land,  nor  did  they  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  Since  Behring’s  voyages  va- 
rious nations  have  sent  exploring  expeditions 
to  this  coast,  and  in  what  we  write  hereafter 
we  shall  give  information  collected  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Russian  expeditions  of  Beh- 
ring, Billings,  Lisiausky  and  Golowin,  and  the 
English  expeditions  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  Simp- 
son, and  Belcher. 

Admiral  Wilkes  went  no  further  north  than 
Puget  Sound,  and  no  expedition  has  ever  been 
made  into  this  country  by  the  United  States, 
if  we  except  the  expeditions  made  by  private 
individuals  seeking  to  find  the  best  route  for 
the  Russian  American  telegraph.  With  this 
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the  expedition,  and  spent  a winter  nt  Si.  Mi- 
chael s,  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Kwiek|*ak, 
we  are  indebted  for  several  of  our  engravings, 
winch  are  drawn  from  specimens  in  their  col- 
lection, and  for  many  facts  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

From  $4°  40  to  Mount  St.  Elias  there,  are  a 


latft  expedition  several  assistants  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Iu*titnte  were  connected,  and  by  their 
labors  there  Is  now  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
a great  amount  of  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  this  territory. 

To  the  kindness  of  Professor  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  and  Mr.  Bannister,  who  was  with 
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succession  of  islands,  and  back  of  these  islands 
the  coast  to  the  boundary  line  is  but  the  slope 
of  a mountain  range.  The  islands  have  not 
been  explored,  and  even  the  interior  of  Sitka  is 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Archangel, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  a small  sound  on  the 
island,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Rus- 
sian Governor.  This  coast,  with  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  is  generally  well  wooded  quite 
down  to  the  water.  The  islands  are  mountain- 
ous, and  the  general  character  of  the  shore  is 
steep  and  rocky.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
eountry  back  from  the  shore,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  have  gone  into  British 
Columbia  by  the  Stichin,  which  flows  into  the 
Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  Sitka,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  Russians  or  any  whites  have  crossed 
the  narrow  strip  of  thirty  miles.  What  we  have 
said  of  the  exploration  of  the  coast  to  Mount 
St.  Elias  will  apply  generally  to  the  whole  coast. 
The  Russians  have  ascended  the  Copper  River 
for  some  distance,  and  on  the  Kwickpak  they 
have  established  a post  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  navigate  this  river  for  one  thousand  miles, 
and  to  put — for  what  on  a map  before  me  dated 
1865  appears  as  “ unexplored” — a clear  line, 
which  on  all  future  maps  will  show  that  the 
Youkon  flows  into  the  Kwickpak.  Most  that 
is  known  of  the  interior  of  this  country  has 
been  obtained  from  the  natives,  who  have  come 
to  the  coast  to  trade  their  furs,  or  have  gone  to 
the  Russian  post  on  the  Kwickpak  for  the  same 
purpose.  From  them  we  learn  that  south  of 
the  Kwickpak  the  country  is  generally  wooded, 
and  contains  high  mountains  and  large  lakes. 
From  Mount  St.  Elias  to  Alaska  the  shore  is 
well  wooded,  but  beyond  that  no  forests  are 
seen  from  the  shore,  though  it  is  known  that 
in  the  interior  the  forests  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Kwickpak. 

Of  the  Aleutian  Islands  we  know  more,  for 
they  are  small  and  are  quite  destitute  of  trees, 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  woody  mount- 
ains of  the  continent.  The  steep  and  rather 
high  mountains  of  which  the  whole  country 
consists  appear  like  a genuine  though  rather 
irregular  net-work  of  cones,  the  heights  and 
slopings  of  which  are  of  course  very  much  di- 
versified, and  among  which  there  are,  in  the 
interior,  long  but  narrow  valleys  without  plains. 
There  are  frequently  real  plains,  as  may  be 
seen  in  an  engraving  of  Unalaska,  in  a German 
work  of  F.  H.  von  Kittlitz,  who  was  with  a 
Russian  exploring  expedition  in  the  years  1827, 
’28,  and  ’29.  These  plains  have  quite  the  char- 
acter of  alluvial  soil,  and  are  generally  covered 


with  grass  so  luxuriant  as  quite  to  impede  trav- 
el. Raspberry  bushes  and  dwarf  willows  are 
also  common.  Up  to  a considerable  height  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  a rich  turf,  but 
their  tops — some  of  which  are  2000  feet  high — 
exhibit  nothing  save  the  bare  slate  rocks,  strips 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  here  and  there  a few 
isolated  plants.  The  snow  line  is  by  no  means 
regular,  owing  to  the  broken  surface  of  the 
country  and  the  influence  of  the  volcanic  ele- 
ment in  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  not  what  might 
at  first  seem  to  belong  to  its  high  latitude.  The 
eastern  coast  of  North  America  is  much  colder 
than  the  western.  A glance  at  a map  show- 
ing the  ocean  currents  of  the  Pacific  will  at 
once  explain  this  difference.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  heated  water  of  the  equator  flows  in  a 
continual  current  toward  the  north,  and  that 
this  northern  current  comes  quite  near  to  the 
coast  from  the  parallels  of  50°  to  58°  of  north 
latitude,  thus  warming  the  whole  coast  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  and  then  curving  along  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The 
temperature  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  of  the 
coast  to  54°  40'  is  very  much  the  same  in  the 
winter,  and  for  the  month  of  January  is  about 
32°,  which  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
same  latitude  in  the  interior.  The  January 
isothermal  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  runs 
through  Sitka,  Philadelphia,  Amsterdam,  and 
Pekin.  The  climate  there  in  winter  is  not  too 
severe  to  support  a large  population.  Above 
tthe  Aleutian  Islands,  on  the  continent,  the  Jan- 
uary isothermal  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  coast  there  is  not 
warmed  by  the  ocean  currents.  In  the  sum- 
mer w*e  find  quite  a change  in  the  climate  of 
Sitka  and  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Aleu- 
tian Islands  are  cooled  by  the  cold  winds  that 
come  from  the  north,  and  the  masses  of  ice 
which  float  down  through  Behring  Strait,  while 
Sitka  is  protected  from  the  northern  winds, 
and  is  not  reached  by  the  masses  of  ice.  The 
July  isothermal  of  Sitka  passes  near  Quebec. 
That  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  runs  north  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kwickpak,  through  North  Lab- 
rador, Iceland,  and  Northern  Norway.  The 
warmth  of  the  interior  of  Russian  America,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  re- 
sults from  its  protection  from  the  winds  of  the 
north. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  is  about  50°  Fahr.,  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Albany,  Dublin,  and  Jeddo.  From  re- 
ports obtained  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
we  extract  the  following,  showing  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  at  various  points : 


1 Spring.  | 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Veer. 

8t.  Michaels,  latitude  63°  28'  N 

2S°75 

62°2& 

27°00 

7° 

27°48 

Fort  Youkon,  latitude  67°  N 

14°22 

59°67 

17°87 

23°80 

16°9*2 

Ikomut,  latitude  61°  47'  N 

1C°92 

49°32 

36°05 

0°95 

24°67 

Sitka,  latitude  57°  3'  N 

39°G5 

53°37 

43°80 

42°12 

San  Francisco 

55°73 

Nain,  Labrador,  latitude  of  Sitka 

23°<j7 

48°57 

3*3*°66 

26°40 

Portland,  Maine,  latitndc  43°  39'  N 

4ft°12 

63°75 

45°75 

21°52 

42°  78 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  latitude  40°  37'  N 

47°84 

71°3i5 

56°79 

88°32 

5I°82 
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From  this  table  wc  see  that  the  summer  in 
the  interior,  at  Fort  Youkon,  though  several 
degrees  farther  north,  is  much  warmer  than  at 
St.  Michaels,  which  is  on  the  coast,  while  the 
winter  at  Fort  Youkon  is  much  colder.  By 
comparing  Nain  and  Sitka  we  see  the  different 
temperature  at  the  various  seasons  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  continent,  but  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  average  temperature  at  Sitka 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  Portland; 
but  its  summers  are  cooler  and  its  winters  are 
as  warm  as  those  of  Washington.  It  must  not 
be  thought  from  the  picture  wre  give  of  New 
Archangel,  taken  from  a recent  Russian  work, 
that  the  mountain  tops  there  are  continually 
covered  with  snow ; for  the  sketch  was  taken 
as  early  as  May,  and  after  that  time  no  snow 
is  seen  on  the  mountains. 

At  the  Kwickpak  and  on  Norton  Sound  the 
winter  begins  about  the  last  of  September,  and 
snow  generally  falls  about  the  first  of  October, 
though  it  does  not  always  remain  on  the  ground. 
The  small  rivers  and  ponds  freeze  before  the 
middle  of  October,  while  the  large  rivers  and 
the  harbors  about  Alaska  close  about  the  1st 
of  November.  The  temperature  of  the  winter 
at  St.  Michaels  is  quite  uniform,  though  occa- 
sionally the  snow  melts,  and  it  even  rains,  and 
again  come  days  when  the  temperature  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  spirit  thermometer, 
which  descends  sometimes  to  sixty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  In  February  the  snow'  begins  to 
disappear,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  there 
is  considerable  bare  ground.  March  and  April 
are  comparatively  mild,  and  in  early  May  the 
ice  is  pouring  out  of  the  Kwickpak;*  after 
which  vegetation  soon  appears,  and  the  birds 
return.  The  sea-ice  does  not  disappear  till 
two  or  three  w'eeks  later.  The  wdnter  at  St. 
Michaels  permits  meu  to  be  out  of  doors,  un- 
less the  weather  is  stormy.  Some  of  Major 
Kinnicutt’s  party  were  engaged  in  sledging  sup- 
plies into  the  interior,  some  two  hundred  miles 
from  St.  Michaels,  and  slept  in  open  camp  with 
no  great  inconvenience.  The  suu  during  the 
winter  is  above  the  horizon  ouly  a few  hours 
each  day,  and  only  a short  distance,  so  that  its 
influence  is  very  little.  Behrjng  fouud  the  win- 
ter severe  at  Behring  Bay.  At  the  Aleutians 
the  winters  are  not  very  cold,  but  they  are  long, 
as  also  at  the  Sitka. 

Lisiausky  spent  the  winter  of  1804  at  St. 
Paul,  one  of  the  Russian  American  posts  on 
the  island  Kodiak,  south  of  Alaska.  He  went 
into  port  November  16,  and  was  ready  for  sea 
by  the  middle  of  April.  He  says : 

“During  the  month  of  December,  though  the  winds 
blew  from  the  north,  the  weather  was  tolerably  mild. 
The  thermometer  was  not  lower  than  38°  Fahrenheit 
till  the  24th,  when  it  sunk  to  20°.  The  ground  was 
then  covered  with  snow,  and  remained  so  several 
months.  The  winter  was  not,  however,  supposed  to 
set  in  till  the  beginning  of  Jauuary.  During  Its  con- 
tinuance, a few  days  excepted  in  February,  the  air  was 
dry  and  clear,  and  the  winds  blew  from  points  between 


* The  ice  in  the  Penobscot,  Maine,  broke  up  this 
year  April  19. 


the  west  and  southwest.  The  severest  frost  was  on 
the  22d  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  zero. 
The  last  days  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March 
were  also  so  cold  that  the  mercury  often  stood  between 
13°  and  14°.  During  this  period  I purposely  measured 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  ponds  near  the  settle- 
ment, and  found  it  to  be  eighteen  inches.  In  the 
month  of  March  commenced  the  return  of  spring."* 

This  winter  on  the  coast,  as  he  elsewhere 
states,  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  one 
in  the  number  of  clear  days,  and  was  warmer 
than  the  average  winters  of  Sitka ; but  gener- 
ally the  winters  of  Sitka  and  Kodiak  are  very 
much  alike.  At  each  of  these  places  the  de- 
posit of  moisture  during  the  year  is  very  large, 
and  larger  probably  at  Sitka  than  at  Kodiak. 
The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  annual  depos- 
it at  various  places  in  inches : 


Place. 

Spring. 

9 

s 

s 

3 

CO 

0 

6 

a 

s 

< 

Winter. 

0 

« 

> 

Sitka 

1H.32 

10.43 

0.05 

10.43 

15.75 

4.S5 

0.09 

10.S3 

32.10 
21.77 

2.69 

10.11 

23.77 

44.15 

13.49 

10.00 

89.94 
S7.20  ! 
22.93 
41.24 

Astoria 

San  Francisco 

Washington,  D.C. 

At  Sitka  during  last  year  there  were  only 
about  sixty  clear  days.  The  great  amount  of 
rain  there  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  from  the 
warm  current  of  the  ocean  being  suddenly  con- 
densed when  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold 
mountains  of  the  coast.  At  Astoria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  also  a very  large  deposit.  All  the  naviga- 
tors on  this  coast  speak  of  the  great  number  of 
rainy  and  foggy  days.  About  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ands there  is  also  during  the  spring  months  a 
great  amount  of  fog,  which  extends  up  into 
Behring  Sea. 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
territory,  we  know  that  at  St.  Michaels  lettuce, 
parsnips,  turnips,  and  a few  vegetables  of  this 
description  are  raised  by  sowing  them  in  beds ; 
though  the  ground  only  thaws  to  a depth  of 
about  two  feet.  At  Fort  Y oukon,  some  degrees 
further  north,  they  raise  even  potatoes,  and  the 
ground  thaw’s  much  deeper,  as  is  shown  from 
the  large  trees  w hich  grow'  there,  some  of  them 
being  a hundred  feet  in  height.  We  even  hear 
that  a party  coming  down  the  river  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1866  suffered  from  the  heat.  All  the 
reports  of  exploration  speak  of  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  currants,  blackberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, and  mulberries  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  on  the  coast,  and 
on  various  islands  from  Alaska  dow'U  to  54°  40'. 
The  want  of  sunlight  prevents  the  successful 
raising  of  such  vegetables  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  average  temperature.  On  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  they  raise  very  little ; though  most 
navigators  think  they  might  raise  more,  and  the 
luxuriant  grass  shows  it.  On  Kodiak  barley 
and  potatoes  are  raised.  On  Sitka,  though 
warmer,  they  can  raise  no  more,  and  the  pota- 
toes are  small ; though  on  some  of  the  islands 

* It  is  from  the  Island  of  Kadyak  and  the  coast  op- 
posite that  the  supply  of  ice  for  San  Francisco  is  ob- 
tained. 
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| and  in  gome  cages  it  is  four  inches  wide,  and 
projects  from  side  to  side  six  inches.  The 
larger  this  ornament  the  more  important  the 
woman  is  considered.  The  flesh  grows  out 
with  the  wood,  and  the  appearance  of  these  wo- 
j men  is  very  disgusting.  They  formerly  dressed 
altogether  in  skins,  but  now  wear  blankets  or 
else  a sort  of  skirt  made  of  coarse  cloth  or 
skins.  The  rich  wear  fine  blankets  made  bv 
their  own  women  ; but  most  of  the  cloth  worn 
is  produced  from  traders  iu  exchange  tor  furs. 
I Their  weapons  were  formerly  spears  and  ar- 
j rows,  which  appear  to  have  been  tipped  with 
j iron  and  copper.  Even  when  they  were  first 
I visited  by  Europeans  as  early  as  1805  they  were 
generally  armed  with  muskets.  They  cut  off 
1 the  heads  of  those  they  kill,  and  make  slaves 
of  the  prisoners.  They  Jive  in  villages  incur 
the  shore  in  houses  made  of  plank,  with  no  win- 
dow and  only  a low  door;  in  the  middle  is  a 
hole  for  the  fire,  the  smoke  from  which  escapes 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  Sometime* 


to  HOT  KS<jtiC  A1A.SK. 


lips  thick,  and  the  complexion  copper  color. 
They  paint  their  faces  with  white  and  black 
paint,  and  at  times  wear  grotesque  masks  made 
of  wood.  The  men  wear  various  ornaments  in 


tlEATU-IUSAD  JUA8K 


the  women,  when  about 


their  ears  and  noses 
twelve  years  of  age,  insert  a piece  of  ivory  in 
a slit  made  in  the  under  lip;  a larger  piece  of 
ivory  or  wood  is  inserted  from  year  to  year, 


canoe.  Formerly  their  sails 
were  of  a coarse  matting 
made  by  themselves;  but 
now  they  have  cloth  sails, 
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CANO*  USED  t»Y  KOLO^CUlAN  INDIANS. 


ami  with  such  sails  they  frequently  visit  Vic- 
toria at  the  lower  end  of  Vancouver  Island, 
which  is  some  eight  hundred  miles  from  their 
home. 

Their  food  during  the  summer  consists  of 
different  kinds  of  berries,  fresh  fish,  and  the 
flesh  of  amphibious  animals,  and  during  the 
winter  they  live  on  dried  salmon,  train  oil,  and 
the  spawn  of  ft*b,  especially  herrings.  As  yet 
they  have  not  learned  to  cultivate  the  ground 
or  Required  a taste  for  vegetable  food  p hut  they 
are  so  fond  of  trade  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  when  the  supply  of  fur-hearing  animals 
shall  be  diminished  they  may  become  farm- 
ers, as  did  the  Indians  of  the  same  race  on 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Island  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  women  are  cruelly  treated,  do  most  of 
the  work,  and  are  not  so  fine-looking  as  the 
men.  Polygamy  exists,  and  the  marriage  re- 
lation is  not  much  regarded.  As  $oon  as  the 
children  can  walk  they  are  bathed  every  day  in 
the  sea  whatever  be  the  weather.  In  this  way 
many  infants  perish,  and  the  tribe  do  not  in- 
crease rapidly  j but  those  that  survive  make  the 
strong*  vigorous,  and  enduring  men  and  women 
that  we  find  them. 

The  Kolosehians  generally  hum  their  dead, 
and  deposit  the  ashes  nod  n neon  sinned  hones  in 
wooden  boxes  raised  on  pillars*  On  some  oc- 
casions slaves  are  burned  with  their  masters. 
Fortunately  for  the  Russians  the  Indians  tight 
with  each  other,  and  have  not  combined  against 
them.  Their  Avars  with  each  other  prevent 


them  from  increasing  in  numbers,  and  various 
diseases,  particularly  the  smail-pox,  sw  eep  away 
many  of  them. 

The  Russians  established  the  post  of  Arch- 
angel, do  tlid  Island  of  Sitka,  in  the  year  1800, 
which,  in  two  years  afterward,  was  attacked  by 
a party  of  six  hundred  Kolosehians  armed  with 
muskets,  who  destroyed  the  tort  ami  butchered 
the  garrison.  When  Captain  Lisiausky  visited 
the  island  in  1804  he,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  assisted  in  making  unother  settle- 
ment, the  present  New  Archangel.  The  In- 
dians hud  erected  a fort,  and  were  prepared  to 
resist  the  Russians  in  their  attempt  to  make  a 
permanent  settlement,  The  Russians  had  three 
or  four  vessels,  from  which  they  landed  several 
cannon,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  fort  by  a 
hind  attack,  but  were  repulsed,  and  would  have 
been  destroyed  if  they  had  not  been  protected 
by  a heavy  hre  from  the  ships.  On  the  next 
day  the  fort  was  commanded  from  the  ships, 
and  at  night  the  Sitkans  sued  for  pence,  offer- 
ing to  give  hostages. 

For  two  or  three  days  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on,  when  one  morning  it  was  found  that 
the  Indians  bad  escaped*  leaviug  only  two  old 
women  and  a little  bov  in  the  fort,  which  was 
found  to  be  an  irregular  square  with  its  longest 
side  looking  toward  the  sen.  It  vvu<  construct- 
ed of  wood,  and  so  thick  and  so  strong  that  the 
shots  from  the  ships  did  not  penetrate  it  at  the 
short  distance  of  a cabled  length.  On  the  side 
toward  the  sea  were  holes  for  cannon,  and  iu 
the  rear  were  gates.  Within  were  fourteen 
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than  any  Indians  on  the  continent  haw  ever 
bean,  , . \ />'"  ' ; . 

The  Kiionuu?,  wJmHvebcyVmd  Mourn  St>/ 
ElUi*v  mi  pMoks  -Init-jt,  lujve  been  to  a cons;d~ 
vraldc  vMeuf  subjected  to"  tint  llussiuns..  Osy 
the  day  after  $t,  Elias  BefC 

kent  a hoat  a^ffocir  to  recaun  nitre,  The4, 
immd  at  aii . island  some  empty  huts  which  the 
itohfiintaiits  of  the  v-auU^ni:  used  ibc  ■.  fishing. 
These  huts  W ere  formed  of  ympdth  :U  ttywfa/ &Vhi  e 
of  which  wiftre  ciiriou.dy  curved,.  .1?)  tfip  ImftTiie 
fount!  a small  ho*  made.  uf  popldC;:  a hollow 
earthen  hall,  in  which  w orn  a..*K»hv  mUied  fjhe 
a toy  tor  children,  and  u w hotsto.i*,  Cm  which 
it  appeared  that  copper  knives  had  Lepp  fdinrp- 
ened.  He  found  a cojlur,  aml  in  ir  a/Vuvr^  of 
red  eaiuron.  Them  lav  in  if  afe>  ropda  upd  all 
kinds  household  fimuturg,  indudUtg  a w ood- 
en instrument  for  procuring  fir»\  which  ts  time 
dumbed  : u A hoard  with  u Mdh  in  it  ami  » 
stick,  the  one  end  of  which  in  put  into  the  holes 
and  the  other  turned  about  swiftly  betTwn  the 
Immlw  till  the  wood  within  the  hole*  begin*  to 
k.o-M  ; then  there  is  tinder  \n‘*dv,  H>  winch 
caH'hcs  the  tire  and  comifiririiftuefi  it  farther/! 
Thx?s^  Indtos  are  v?it  peuuefhj;  and  tire  skill- 
ful lUhers  and  limners. 


Ivnua^  in  Which  a large  quantity  of  dried  fmh 
and  oi he:  provisions  iiad  been  collected,  and, 
from  appearances,  the  fort  must  have  contained 
at.  fonst  tfighr  hundred  male  inlmbiuirn*.,  who 
had  abandoned  it  feeeAa*&  they  were  shore  of 
ainiUMiUftoth 

Thl*  incitienL  show*  the  warlike  nature  of 
tbe&£  UiditHia  titty  y van-  ago,,  and  they  have 
Wot  ctwugttd  jsihfcr,  They  have,  several  iimes 
attacked ilie  ton  established  by  Idsmuaity,  eyen 
m late  as  1855. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Cotnptxh}*  had  a Jett**  ffopi 
the  Russian  Company  of  the  coast  tii  far  uoifb 
■at  Mount  St.  Ellas,  and  cstabIia]ie;l  twro  trading; 
posts  among  the  KfdoischiijJjfr  y biit  they  found 
thein  so  fcrmiblfesume  that  i hey  c ere  glad  to 
writhdruw%  <rad  afterward  tnuled  along  the  eda*t 
mtk  %Moh  ivas  sent  up  ut  cerwiln 

reasons  end  wtee  iriidwg  \y&*  ahyuy*  proteeC 
e-d  with  boarding  wetting.  TWe  fndiatfe  kck 
dam -i?Mt  Y #ocm*v*r  Inland  and  EugetT  taland 

• UlMV-  h$VMl  $**.• 

{*huv  man.  Lhx  om  occasion,  come  .years  ago, 
they  eat  of?  {he  Mf/Eber,  nn  e^cvT 

lector  of  Puget#  1/ihind.  From  What  w-phttViy 
i&mwd  tbete  van  be  ho  doubi  but  that  fttoKe 
Kolufthim!*  >u*c  better  able  to  resist  the  white*  ; 


WAJJJ  oo&tcvx* 


Google 


HARPBK^  &] m MmTm^  M&GAZ E 


The  'Kinfolk*  ar^  j>h)’^icftHy  tfomewfoM  hkejihe  ^iL&fuT  j bread  imuie  of  she  MfK*br->  td  ih<t 
the  Kolo^'iiy.aft>;  &f  -ig%E$v  frorxu  the  ffastifam -&£&  half  n*. 

man  is  ftotii  jftqjtain  ittlihig*”*  icpoft,  and  w*$  The*  sTrcnglJi  &f  » moderate  curd, 
takca  nr  17110.  ■ ’Jin'y  dress  in  skin  iVhcfe*  iWt-  They  have  darn*  purtieulrtflv  adapted  Cor 
oned  around  the  waist  with  ji  girdle.  Their,  killing; animals  birds,  #ttd  dseui*.  Their  boats 
heads  are  corded  with  a K&p  made  ofiheskm  are  described,  as  inlhikeiy'  sti[u-rior  to  those  of 
of  sea-birds,  or  with  u Inn  platted  of  the  tine  f tiny  other  Esqtiitiutrtv,  < upturn  Billing*  k$$xi 
mats  of  trees.,  - .Both  the  women  and  Aenien  J pettwt  tmb$Qui&<K.  and  pro- 

foive,  to  a great  extent,  given  up  the  use  of  ! portion  roust itTirte  hoauty,  they  no*  touutififHa- 
ornttroeDta  its  the  note  und  lips.  Their  food  in  | me.  They  appear  hHovtH  ainy  thing  thni  J 
the  summer  c*»ndst.s  of  iUU  of  various  kind* ; 1 ever  IMield.  1 TjKey  are  trail  spare  nr  u.~  od- 
hut  they  do  not  ! |^W,  »houfc  eighteen  Teet  tong,  tub!  ran  bh 

ter.  On  the  nrriyul  vf  the  they  be  j carried  with  one,  band  even  when  >iu]deu  with 

Hcved.  alike*  jfo  garni  wad  bad  *jmh<  htti  .mule  \ They  raw  theta  in  smooth  rarer  about 

their  offerings  trt  f he. hast  only,- roitaidering  the  j ten  mile?  an  hour,  and  keep  the* . *m  in  n gi.de 
first  to.  he  mefiphbl*  of  doing  injury.  Matty  of  ! of  wind. going  into  the  breakers  until  foe  w;o» #*? 
tluJiii  ip.  the  year  1803,  ufit-l  more  now.  profess- 1 reach  their  hren^T 


PPPPPP ...  ppm  J JNPPPPPPPP,  | JPPP^ H double, 

m bn  ^hfofttoos  ,of  the  Gre^k  Chtimh,  bur,  only  and  a bout  seven  ^r::e%h£  -ianfe. 

‘ fify wj & wnye  of  { hem , f n r th^  nf  Thu  women  $mi  - l. ^ bfo  the  m>*Hihv 

gyrtifig.n  shin  or  hnhdJkoyhietV iire- bnpn-^d  "two'  In  whiter  they  Whrin  ihvW  foiious-- -whob  ure 
tsr.  three  ntxioitf  Very  lonrh  iik6  those  of  for  .KiiduikH — with  too 

They;  dress  the  dead  fu  their  he?rt  yjf|K-im],  stones.  In  siiwmev  fovy  enjoya  pot  foul*, 
a lid.  bury  wiUif.be  hunters  tlon  ;m<nv^  and  i which  fliey  take  by  tfoowhig  water  Upon  rbe 
invrpoun^  nod  ph.iQo  t be  thEir  fioM  Over  j heated  stph&s.  ‘ 1‘hey  ;rihriitrt;f1t  (t  by  sirlh ing:  it 

them.  Their  \m\ts,  ijmifiarrii)  ore  hghUy  eon-  ! spark  with  a tiint  on  name  sulphur  sprinkled 
strueted  of  wotyd  fastened  toother  with  whale-  j on  straw.  Their  dead  tht^'  yrnhuht*  and  imn* 
htmq,  untl  covered  over  wtUi  -stHtl  • akitfe,  the  | in  boxes.  ‘ ' 

seams  of  which  are  so  we))  sewed  tkm  mu  « J Of  the  Esquimantt;  avUo  lire  idone;  the  cons? 
drop  of  water  tan  gefc  through.  They  eurry  j little  need  be  said,  except  iltak  they  am  very 
mie,  f\v«>,  or  three  persons.  The  hAteliWAv- 1 mtieh  like  the  Aleutians  They  ure  ^ery  fopfl 
doth*  ure.  fastened  tighUv  nnder  the  anus  v>f  • <d  trade,  and  always  have,  beep  traders.  They 
U»e  sower^  and*  aw  writer  gets  into  the  boat,  ! trade  with  tlie  Indian?  of  tt«o; interior,  with  the 
Hit?. large  ihatbefw  h»uHs  which  the  Kodiak^  V Bhutan  Amedotb  On »n puny  ^i»li  the  winder* 
formerly  hud  wdikdi  would  curry  seventy  .;  who  totieU  on  the  riuoit.  apd  yytftr  cross  Behring 
pet-Aohi,  in»re  tnknd  fr<vm  thjom  by  the  h'ussiwtyi' | SVrait  in  wimor . W*f  wtihfriviVby  way  of  Beli- 
Their  )i»uie^f<  lire  .Y^rjr-'-'ttfbich  like  those  of  the  . ring  tsiabd,  au>J  frmie  yf|tb  tbtv&<puia\>inxr  d»<» 
dColuseluans.  J Tchuktcht  on;  U^  mhur  >udc.  find  bavf*  even 

The  ^ugiiirina^  nTW^btir/g  .a  rtitio  nod  r#  y pen  grated  Ibe 

wo  mart  ofUnabusfca^  av  *een  by  Oaptam  Bitb  >iMienan  laying  s VpwnxfmiiJVT  trade  they  are 
ingN  make  it  unnecessary  iv^  ihvcrihe  ih«  Ah*o-  • pourrU'ui,  mid  give  no  tmnble  to  the  Conipany. 
tians  jvirTic.ulutlv.  Tlie  dreKJ*.cs  are  <>r  skius/j  Tltev  use  dug*,  to  e«m  their  furs  on  the  ice  and 
and  the  icons  helmet  is  of  Avoinb  Their  io-  , omu  instead  of  rei'ndyer. 
strunientsand  utensils  are  Ml  made  with  atim-  j ;.34fo  fharsieter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Men  - 
nig  beAitt.y  and  the  exnctest  >-ymr«eiVy..  li .tan  lUnad*  and  of  Kodiak^ -have  changed  some- 

They  use  needles  made  rtf  the  wing  hone  of  Vwind,  partly  ifWiag  to  the  influence  of  ibe  Rtis- 
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sians  upon  them  directly,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  number  of  mixed  breed*,  or  “ Creoles," 
among  them  at  the  present  time.  In  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  their  islands,  perhaps  we 
can  not  do  twitter  than  to  translate  from  the 
German  review  of  Captain  Golowin’s  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Russian  colonies  on  the  North- 
west const  of  North  America  in  18(10*  The  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  colonies, 
which  were  thought  to  he  injured  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Russian  American  Company  : 

“ The  ‘ Creoles'  are  generally  the  children  of  Russian 
men  and  Aleutian  women,  someUmcftof  Ru*Mane  and 
Koloschian  women,  and  lest*  often  of  native  me i and 
Kalian  women.  The  children  of  Creoles  remalu 
Creoles.  They  form  a peculiar  caste,  which  enjoys  a 
complete  Independence,  and  knows  ru>  duty  or  tax. 
The  allowing  them  there  privileges  was  designed  to 
increase  the  colonization  of  the  land,  which  it  has 
already  done,  and  the  number  of  the  Creoles  increases 
every  year,  and  already  forms  a sixth  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. It  eun  be  safely  asserted  that  In  leo  years  the 
Creoles  will  be  the  reigning  race  in  the  colonics,  and 
the  Aleutians,  whose  number  Is  already  diminished, 
will  be  altogether  dispossessed.  But  it  ia  nor.  enough 
to  populate  the  laud;  the  population  most  also  avail 
something  for  the  development  of  industry— must  con- 
tribute to  the  enriching  of  the  country,  which  tWCie- 

itizea  by  glc 


ole*  hitherto  have  not  done*  and,  if  they  remain  in 
their  present  state,  will  hardly  do  in  the  future, 

‘"The  blood  of  the  mother  appears  in  the  children 
in  a certain  wildness,  carelessness,  and  indolence. 
Likewise  all  the  Creoles  are  exceedingly  proud-spir- 
ited aud  sensitive.  They  have,  besides,  generally  n 
good  disposition  and  considerable  talent  for  mcchan- 
leal  employments.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well- 
built  and  good-looking,  especially  in  the  second  and 
third  generation.  Bat  the  wild  life  which  they  begin 
to  lead  at.  a very  early  age  has  a destructive  Influence 
upon  their  constitution,  and  when  about  thirty  or 
thiwy-five  years  of  age  they  nearly  all  suffer  from  con- 
sumption, which  often  carries  them  off,  so  that  only  a 
few-  Creoles  reach  old  age.  Intoxicating  liquor*  are 
particularly  deductive  to  them. 

“The  Russian*  who  live  in  the  colonies  have  not  for- 
gotten the  illegitimate  origin  cf  the  Creoles.  They 
are  proo&  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Creole  woman 
atid  of  the  indifference  with  which  she  is  regarded  by 
her  husband,  who  for  the  most  part  is  ready  to  seli 
her  to  the  dm  man  for  a glass  of  rum.  The  re  fore  they 
look  upon  the  Creoles  with  utter  contempt,  while  they 
n*e  the  word  * Creole'  as  a term  of  reproach  ; even  the 
Aleutians  do  not  regard  the  Creole#,  who,  as  they  *ay. 
arc  no  better  than  Aleutians— or  rather,  they  are  the 
very  worst  Aleutians,  since  they  are  the  children  of 
the  worst  of  the  women. 

“ The  spirited  nature  of  the  Creoles  la  so  affected  by 
this  feeling  of  contempt  tow  ard  them,  that  they  them 
selves  are  ashamed  to  he  called  Creoles ; and  although 
they  do  not  love  the  Russians,  they  first  approach 
them  and  feel  their  superiority.  They  consider  them 
selves  as  the  rightful  possessor*  of  the  land,  nnd 
would  gladly  play  the  drat  part,  while  they  arc  looked 
down  upon  by  the  Russians  and  compelled  to  come 
under  their  influence.  This  la  the  natural  result  of 
their  separation  as  a caste,  and  so  long  as  that  con- 
tinues no  lavs'  of  the  Company  will  change  any  thing. 

“ Sometimes  among  the  Creole*  quite  respectable 
people  are  found,  but  they  arc  the  exceptions.  Even 
education  does  not  always  work  well  upon  their  wild 
natures.  Many  Creoles  have  at  the  cost  of  the  Com- 
pany received  a good  education.  Some  have  attained 
the  rank  of  under-officers,  other*  are  captains  of  ves- 
sels, or  clothed  with  various  offices  in  the  colony,  but 
of  only  a few  of  these  can  favorable  mention  be  made. 
Under  a strong  oversight  they  behave  themsel  ves  very 
well,  bat  left  to  themselves  they  give  way  to  their  na- 
tive inclinations  and  become  miserable  drunkards. 

“The  Creoles  on  Atcka,  Uuala&ku,  and  Behring 
Island  busy  themselves  with  the  hunting  of  the  sea- 
otter,  and  there  are  among  them  very  shrewd  and 
active  fur-traders.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  live 
on  Bitka  and  the  Islands  of  Kodiak  consider  it  as  be- 
neath them  to  go  with  the  Aleutians  on  the  hunt. 
Hume  go  whaling,  others  raise  cuttle  and  plant  their 
gardens,  or  they  build  email  boats,  saw  boards,  and 
catch  wild  animals  in  traps. 

“ As  for  as  raising  cattle  goes  it  is  with  many  of  them 
only  a pretense  for  u speculation.  They  buy  of  the 
Company  a cow  of  the  nominal  price  of  40  rubies, 
sell  her  again  for  d(ir  70,  or  SO  rubles,  and  return  to 
the  Company  asking  for  another,  because  the  first  one 
bus  been  devoured  by  bears,  or  has  fallen  from  a cliff 
and  b a*  perished.  The  garden*  are  in  any  thing  but 
a flourishing  condition ; of  any  thing  tuore  than  gar- 
dens there  is  nothing. 

14 In  short.,  the  Creoles  bring  neither  profit  to  the 
land  nor  to  the  Company,  aud  even  min  themselves. 

“ To  be  sure,  says  Mr,  Golowin,  Aleutians  have  been 
brought  to  Christianity.  They  attend  church  very  dil- 
igently, and  carefully  perform  nil  religion*  ceroirio- 
niea  : but  they  hardly  have  a proper  understanding  of 
the  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  : and  persons 
who  know  them  well,  declare  that  to-morrow  they 
would  be  just  as  zealous  Mohammedans  i!  their  supe- 
riors ordered  lU" 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country*  it  is 
not  possible  to  write  much,  tor  the  policy  of  the 
Russian  Government  has  been  such  that  they 
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have  not  only  not  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
but  have  not  made  any  satisfactory  examina- 
tion of  the  coast  with  a view  of  finding  out 
whether  it  was  rich  in  minerals.  Mr.  Golowin 
says : 

“ The  mineral  has  its  prizes  scattered  all  about, 
which,  unfortunately,  are  but  little  sought  for,  although 
of  their  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Coal  is  ev- 
ery where  at  hand  in  greater  or  less  quantities ; par- 
ticularly along  the  Kenaian  Bay  do  the  coal  veins  ap- 
pear for  a considerable  distance,  and  extend  into  the 
interior.  Even  with  the  superficial  explorations  that : 
have  been  made  at  various  points,  granite,  basalt, 
many  kinds  of  clay,  red  chalk,  ochre,  various  coloring 
stuffs,  sulphur,  etc.,  have  been  found.  On  the  River 
Mjeduoja  (i.  e.,  Copper  River)  large  pieces  of  native 
copper  have  been  uncovered,  and  on  the  Kenaian  Bay 
there  are  undoubted  traces  of  gold.*' 

Speaking  of  an  expedition  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1848,  he  says:  “ The  result  of  this  was 
the  development  of  coal  in  the  Kenaian  Bay 
which  has  since  been  developed  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  not  only  is  used  in  burning  material 
in  their  steamers,  but  is  also  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  California.  Generally,  however,  the 
exploration  was  carried  on  without  plan  or  sys- 
tem, and  can  only  be  regarded  as  very  incom- 
plete. Also  on  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  on  the 
islands  of  Unga,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Ko- 
loschians’  coast,  traces  of  coal  have  been  ob- 
served ; but  the  explorations  made  on  this  region 
were  too  superficial,  and  the  knowledge  of  those 
intrusted  w’ith  the  matter  too  slight,  to  allow  us 
to  speak  positively  in  regard  to  any  thing  fur- 
ther.” 

The  quality  of  ail  the  coal  that  has  been  yet 
discovered  on  the  Pacific  side  of  North  America 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  side — most  of 
it  is  tertiary  coal.  There  is  some  of  this  coal 
in  California,  but  it  is  not  mined  to  a very  great 
extent,  as  labor  is  very  high,  and  the  coal  is  only 
fit  for  household  purposes.  At  Vancouver  Isl- 
and the  coal  is  better,  and  a considerable  quan- 
tity is  exported  to  San  Francisco. 

If,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Golowin,  coal  has 
been  exported  from  the  Kenaian  Bay  to  San 
Francisco,  it  is  probably  a better  coal  than  that 
from  Vancouver  Island.  If  it  was  profitable  to 
transport  this  coal  when  the  country  belonged 
to  Russia,  certainly  it  will  be  now  when  the  duty 
of  $1  50  per  ton  is  removed.  Let  our  citizens 
see  that  we  import  no  more  coal  from  Vancouver 
Island  while  we  have  it  within  our  territory  at 
Kenai  Bay.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany carry  the  coal  which  they  use  for  their 
steamers  from  the  Atlantic  side  round  Cape 
Horn.  Perhaps  these  new  mines  may  give  them 
what  they  want  nearer  home. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  copper,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  Indians  possess  various 
dishes,  plates,  etc.,  which  have  been  made  from 
the  pure  metal.  When  the  early  voyagers  first 
saw  them  they  found  them  eager  to  trade  for 
iron,  but  they  had  no  desire  for  copper,  of  which 
they  had  sufficient.  Iron  has  also  been  found 
at  Sitka,  and  a gentleman  who  has  been  there 
within  a year  says  that  he  has  seen  a blacksmith 
repairing  the  machinery  of  a steamer  with  iron 
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which  he  had  extracted  from  the  ore  of  fhat  isl- 
and. Let  some  of  our  citizens,  with  their  eyes 
for  mineral  wealth,  visit  this  country,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  will  be  found  to  supply 
to  the  Pacific  coast  what  it  needs — abundance 
of  iron  and  coal ; and  will  add  those  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  which  are  already  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

The  fish  of  this  country  are  most  abundant. 
The  natives  live  on  them.  Every  voyager 
speaks  of  the  halibut  as  large  and  abundant. 
The  cod  fishery  along  its  coast  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  from  San  Francisco.  It  was  begun  some 
six  years  ago  by  a native  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  often  fished  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
His  first  voyage  was  with  a single  vessel,  and 
now  some  dozen  vessels  sail  each  spring  from 
San  Francisco  to  fish  for  cod.  The  cod  banks 
are  said  to  extend  along  the  shore  sdhth  Of 
Kodiak,  and  the  fish  are  very  largo  and  abund- 
ant. There  are  also  banks  which  have  been 
fished  over  on  the  Asiatic  coasts.  At  present 
the  population  of  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  con- 
sume a great  quantity  of  salt  fish,  hut  if  the  sup- 
ply is  increased  the  demand  will  increase. 

The  whaling  ground  is  mostly  above  Behring 
Strait  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  though  whales  abound 
above  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  whalers  win- 
ter at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  pass  up  through 
the  Strait  in  the  early  spring,  returning  in  the 
fall.  By  the  treaty  of  1825,  bet^veen  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  it  w*as  agreed 

“That  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers 
shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in 
navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting 
to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  may  not  already  have 
been  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  na- 
tives, saving  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions 
determined  by  the  following  articles." 

One  of  which  provided  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  not  resort  to  any 
point  where  there  was  a Russian  establishment 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  com- 
mander. 

It  might  seem  as  if  this  treaty  gave  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  all  the  facilities  for 
fishing  on  the  Russian  coast  which  they  require ; 
but  it  did  not.  The  Russian  Governor  con- 
strued this  treaty  in  such  a way  that  our  ves- 
sels were  not  allowed  to  fish  either  for  whales 
or  codfish  in  certain  parts  of  the  coast  where 
these  fish  abound,  and  the  negotiations  which 
brought  about  the  recent  treaty  originated  in 
the  desire  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  have  additional 
privileges  for  fishing. 

The  use  of  the  harbor  on  the  coast  will  not 
be  of  much  advantage  to  our  fishermen;  for 
whalers  do  not  frequent  harbors  and  carry  their 
supplies  with  them,  neither  w'ould  it  be  well  for 
them  to  winter  in  them,  for  after  a summer’s 
whaling  they  require  to  be  refitted,  and  the 
damp  atmosphere  of  this  climate  is  very  un- 
suitable for  tightening  rigging. 

The  cod  fishery  can  never  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully fVom  this  coast,  for  the  fish  must  be  car- 
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ried  down  the  coast  to  Puget  Sound  or  San 
Francisco  before  they  can  be  dried,  as  there  is 
too  much  rain  on  the  coast  and  islands  south 
of  Alaska  to  dry  the  fish  properly.  Such  is  the 
statement  made  by  our  citizens  who  have  been 
there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
statement  that  the  Indians  of  this  coast  live  to 
a great  extent  in  the  winter  upon  dried  fish. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  New  England 
fisheries  it  was  thought  very  important  that  our 
citizens  should  have  a right  to  dry  their  fish 
upon  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land, but  now  they  dry  no  fish  there.  And  the 
cod  fishermen  of  Marblehead,  who  fish  on  these 
banks,  commonly  make  two  voyages  to  the  banks 
and  bring  their  fish  home  to  dry.  As  soon  as 
the  fish  are  caught  they  are  split  and  salted  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  in  this  way  brought 
home,  where  they  are  unloosed  and  dried  while 
the  vessel  returns  to  the  banks.  In  the  same 
way  the  fishermen  from  San  Francisco  can  make 
three  trips  each  year. 

Salmon  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  rivers, 
and  are  more  caught  than  the  cod  by  the  na- 
tives. There  are  also  many  salmon  in  the 
Sacramento  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  probably 
the  supply  from  these  rivers  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  present  population  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  formerly  sent  many 
salt  salmon  taken  in  the  Columbia  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  But  now  that  market  has  failed 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  natives,  who 
were  the  chief  consumers. 

In  regard  to  the  herring  of  this  coast  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  natives  catch  them  by 
means  of  nails  driven  into  a pole,  and  each  nail 
brings  out  a herring.  A friend  who  does  not 
tell  fish  stories,  says  he  has  seen  them  in  such 
schools  that  he  could  not  row  his  boat  through 
them.  Lapccpede  regards  the  herring  as  “ une 
de  ces  productions  dont  temploi  decide  de  la  des- 
tvnte  des  empires and  the  great  Cuvier  has  re- 
corded that  the  government  of  all  nations  pos- 
sessed of  any  sea-coast  where  that  fish  is  known 
has  given  special  attention  and  encouragement 
to  its  capture,  regarding  such  occupation  as  the 
finest  nursery  for  the  formation  of  robust  men, 
intrepid  sailors,  and  skillful  navigators,  and  so 
of  the  highest  consequence  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  maritime  greatness. 

Up  to  the  present  time  furs  have  been  the 
chief  product  of  this  country,  .and  all  the  occu- 
pation th:.t  has  ever  been  made  upon  it  has  been 
made  by  the  Russian  American  Company,  which 
was  vested  with  the  exclusive  right  to  trade 
with  the  natives  for  furs.  This  Company  has 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  different  trading-posts, 
of  which  New  Archangel,  Kodiak,  St.  Michaels, 
and  Unalaska  are  the  chief.  At  these  posts 
they  not  only  buy  what  furs  are  brought  to  them, 
but  the  natives,  especially  the  Aleutians,  are 
hired  as  servants,  and  employed  as  hunters  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Company. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  Company  furs 
were  more  easily  obtained  than  now,  but  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  supply  has  been  very 
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constant.  Sir  George  Simpson  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  Company’s  receipts  for  1841 : 
10,000  fur  seals,  1000  sea-otters,  12,000  beavers, 
2500  land-otters,  20,000  sea-horse  teeth. 

Since  1841  the  Company  have  established 
posts  in  the  interior  and  obtain  a greater  variety 
of  skins.  The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  the  various  skins  at  New  Archangel  during 
the  last  year : 


Sea-otter $50  00 

Marten  (American  sable) 4 00 

Beaver 2 60 

Bear 4 50 

Black  fox 50  00 

Silver  fox 40  00 

Cross  fox 26  00 

Red  fox 2 00 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  a post  in 
this  territory,  which  is  situated  near  where  the 
Youkon  flows  into  the  Kwickpak,  and  is  called 
Fort  Youkon.  The  Company  find  this  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  their  posts,  and  have  not 
had  any  difficulty  with  the  Russian  Company  in 
regard  to  its  occupation ; for  although  it  is  be- 
yond the  boundary  line,  yet  it  is  so  far  in  the  in- 
terior that  it  does  not  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent interfere  with  the  trade  on  the  coast. 

The  chief  market  for  the  furs  obtained  by  the 
Russian  Company  is  China,  where  they  exchange 
them  for  teas.  The  furs  from  Fort  Youkon  are 
packed  across  the  continent  to  York  Factory  on 
Hudson  Bay,  and  from  there  sent  to  London, 
where  they  are  sold  to  be  scattered  over  the 
world. 

If  these  Companies  can  find  it  profitable  to 
establish  trading-posts  whose  supplies  they  must 
bring  across  continents,  and  whose  products 
must  return  the  same  way,  certainly  we  can 
carry  on  the  same  trade  from  San  Francisco, 
which  is  within  ten  days*  sail  by  steam  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kwickpak.  The  Government  will 
not  probably  grant  a monopoly  of  this  trade, 
and  it  will  be  left  free  to  all.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  that,  for  a few  years,  the  number  of  furs 
obtained  will  be  largely  increased;  but  that 
afterward  the  supply  will  be  considerably  di- 
minished, on  account  of  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing of  all  fur-bearing  animals — old  and  young, 
male  and  female.  Chartered  companies,  where 
they  have  had  the  exclusive  control,  have  in  vari- 
ous ways  prevented  the  killing  of  the  female 
and  young  animals,  and  so  the  prices  have  not 
been  brought  down,  nor  has  the  number  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  diminished.  But  when  the 
trade  shall  be  open  to  all,  the  Indians  will  kill 
every  thing  which  they  can  sell  to  traders,  who 
will  be  anxious  to  buy  whatever  they  can  sell 
at  a profit,  without  regard  to  the  future  supply. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Russian  Company 
have  been  so  successful  in  the  management  of 
the  fur -trade  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
have  been,  and  considerable  complaint  has 
been  made  in  Russia  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
ment. But  this  complaint  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  much  that  the  Company  has  not  managed 
its  own  interests  well,  as  that  it  has  done  little 
or  nothing  to  improve  the  country,  and  to  make 
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it  valuable  to  Russia.  The  Russian  Company 
has  been  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor, 
and  some  of  its  officers  have  been  appointed 
from  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  agreement 
that  their  years  of  service  in  the  Company 
shall  count  as  years  of  service  in  the  army  or 
navy.  Many  of  its  servants  are  also  from  the 
army ; but  while  connected  with  the  Company 
they  wear  no  uniform,  though  from  previous 
service  they  are  ready  to  resist  any  attack  from 
the  natives. 

We  have  now  seen  that  our  new  territory  is 
large ; has  a great  extent  of  sea-coast ; is  not 
very  cold  in  winter,  nor  very  warm  in  summer ; 
is  populated  by  Indians  who  are  fierce  and  war- 
like, and  by  Esquimaux  who  are  peaceful  and 
already  subjected ; is  already  known  to  be  rich 
in  certain  minerals,  and  is  probably  rich  in 
others ; is  capable  of  producing  various  grains 
in  the  south ; and  can  at  once  be  made  of  value 
by  its  coal,  its  ice,  its  fish,  its  timber,  and  its 
furs. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  considered: 
“Has  the  United  States  acquired  a territory 
free  and  unincumbered  ?”  and,  “ What  is  the 
best  way  to  govern  their  purchase  ?” 

We  have  seen  it  intimated  in  some  quarters 
that  the  United  States  has  acquired  this  terri- 
tory, subject  to  certain  rights  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  we  think  such  is  not  the  case.  By  the 
treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain it  was  agreed  that  British  vessels  should 
forever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely,  and 
without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  rivers 
and  streams  which,  in  their  course  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  cross  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  countries.  The  principal 
rivers  which  were  included  in  this  agreement 
are  the  Youkon  or  Kwickpak  and  the  Stichin. 
The  Youkon  rises  near  the  centre  of  British 
America,  from  which  point  it  runs  northerly 
till  it  joins  the  Kwickpak.  The  Stichin  rises 
in  British  Columbia,  and  empties  into  the  Pa- 
cific in  about  65°  30'  north  latitude.  The 
navigation  of  the  Youkon  has  not  yef  become 
valuable  to  Great  Britain ; but  she  already  uses 
the  Stichin  to  a considerable  extent  to  reach 
gold  mines  which  have  been  discovered  near 
its  source. 

There  appeared  in  a newspaper,  published  at 
Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island,  some  few  years 
ago,  an  article  which  declared  that  England 
must  have  the  mouth  of  the  Stichin  for  her 
own,  and  that  the  simple  right  to  navigate  this 
river  was  not  enough ; for  she  could  not  suffer 
a Russian  town  to  grow  up  at  its  mouth,  which 
town  would  owe  all  its  importance  to  the  trade 
of  the  interior.  The  article  is  a very  violent 
one,  and  sets  forth  clearly  the  value  of  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  and  even  advocates  the 
taking  forcible  possession  of  it.  The  mouth 
of  this  river  now  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain  will  hardly  take  it  by  force. 
But  another  question  arises : Has  England  still 
the  right  to  navigate  it  freely  ? 

The  treaty  of  1825  was  continued  by  the 


treaty  of  1843 ; and  when,  as  that  treaty  had 
been  abrogated  by  the  war,  it  became  necessary 
in  1859  to  make  a new  treaty — the  treaty  of 
1825  was  again  continued.  The  treaty  of  1859 
provided,  in  regard  to  its  own  continuance,  that 
it  should  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratification ; and  far- 
ther, until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention 
to  terminate  the  same,  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  nine  years,  or  at  any  time  after- 
ward. 

Have  we  now  become  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  1825?  or,  in  other  words,  Does  the  right 
which  Russia  gave  to  England  of  navigating 
certain  rivers  run  with  the  land? — The  better 
opinion  is  that  it  does  not. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  even  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  1825  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
to  be  perpetual ; for  by  the  treaty  of  1843  they 
expressly  continued  it.  That  “forever”  with 
them  meant  “until  restricted”  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  treaty  was  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  1859,  which  is  terminable  on  notice. 
The  right  to  navigate  these  rivers  was  then  by 
the  parties  themselves  considered  to  be  only  a 
personal  right,  and  one  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily continue  even  if  the  ownership  did  not 
change.  This  right  of  free  navigation  was  a 
mere  license  given  for  no  consideration,  which 
expired  with  the  change  of  ownership.  If  it 
was  given  for  consideration  we  are  not  bound 
to  grant  it,  for  we  bought  land  which,  in  the 
treaty,  is  declared  to  be  free  and  unincumbered, 
and  Russia  must  see  that  it  is  so.  But  if  it  is 
considered  that  wc  are  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  Russia  as  existing  under  the  treaty  of  1825, 
it  must  be  further  held  that  we  are  subrogated 
to  those  rights  as  modified  by  the  treaty  of 
1859,  which  would  permit  us  to  give  notice  to 
Great  Britain  in  January  next  that,  after  a year 
from  that  date,  English  vessels  can  no  longer 
enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Youkon  and 
Stichin. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  urging 
that  the  United  States  should  not  allow  British 
vessels  to  navigate  these  rivers  as  they  now  do ; 
we  only  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that, 
if  we  do  allow  this,  we  allow  as  a favor  what 
we  have  a right  to  prevent;  for  we  have  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  lands  free  and  unin- 
cumbered. 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of  govern- 
ing this  colony  is  not  an  easy  one.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  no  population  which  can  be 
made  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  our  government.  The  laws  which 
are  to  govern  it  must  be  made  by  Congress,  or 
else  the  whole  matter  must  be  intrusted  to  a 
Governor,  or  to  a Governor  and  Council,  who 
must  have  regard  not  only  to  the  present  but  to 
the  future  condition  of  the  country. 

When  Mr.  Golowin  made  his  report  he 
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thought  that  certain  changes  should  be  made 
by  Russia  in  the  government.  He  thought  it 
best  that  the  Governor  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  from  candidates  offered  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  the  Company  should  have  the 
power  of  demanding  his  removal  if  they  could 
show  that  his  continuance  in  office  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  colony;  that  his  powers  should 
be  limited  by  fixed  laws,  but  he  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Crown  alone,  to  whom  he  should 
make  his  report;  that  the  officers  appointed 
under  him  should  report  to  him,  and  in  no  case 
should  they  use  harsh  measures  against  the  na- 
tives or  colonists ; that  the  Governor  should  in- 
spect the  various  posts  each  year,  and  should 
protect  himself  and  the  colonists  from  any  at- 
tack, for  which  purpose  he  would  need  only  the 
cruisers  employed  by  the  Company ; that  the 
colonists — in  which  number  he  includes  the 
Creoles — should  be  governed  by  rulers  of  their 
own  selection ; that  the  natives  who  are  sub- 
jected, as  the  Aleutians,  should  continue  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  officers,  and  enjoy  the 
right  of  ownership  in  all  lands  occupied  by 
them,  and  ail  disputes  among  them  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  settled  by  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  only  referred  to  the  Governor  upon 
the  request  of  the  parties;  that  missions  and 
schools  should  be  encouraged,  and  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
mines  and  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  G clow  in  desired  that  the  people  should 
govern  themselves  as  much  as  possible ; and  he 
seems  to  think  that  they  arc  able  to  do  so  with 
the  supervision  of  a Governor.  Let  us  act  on 
his  hints.  At  first  we  shall  find  more  difficulty 
in  governing  them  than  the  Russians  have  ex- 
perienced ; for  neither  Russian,  Creoles,  nor  na- 
tives will  be  able  to  speak  or  understand  our 
language.  It  seems  best  that  they  should  have 
some  part  in  the  government;  and  no  better 
mode  seems  to  present  itself  than  that  some  of 
them  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
who,  with  others — in  all  not  more  than  ten — 
should  constitute  a Council  to  the  Governor. 
Let  the  Governor  and  Secretary  be  appointed 
at  Washington.  Let  them  both  be  men  who 
from  their  own  experience  are  acquainted  with 
the  various  methods  of  managing  Indians. 

It  may  be  well  at  first  to  send  one  or  two 
companies  of  infantry  with  them,  which,  if  not 
actually  needed,  will  serve  to  impress  upon  the 
natives  the  power  of  the  United  States.  An 
armed  vessel  should  also  be  ordered  to  cruise 
along  the  coast  for  the  same  purpose,  which  can 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity  to  destroy  the  villages 
of  the  Koloschians  who  live  along  the  shore,  and 
who  are  the  only  Indians  who  will  give  trouble. 

Many  people  think  that  the  United  States 
have  bought  what  is  of  no  value;  and  if  we 
have  in  this  sketch  done  any  thing  to  show  that 
this  territory  is  a valuable  acquisition  we  are 
satisfied.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  political 
advantages  of  this  territory,  for  those  are  appar- 
ent. 

Edward  Winslow,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Vol.  XXXV.— No.  20G. — N 
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“ True  Grounds  and  Causes  of  the  First  Plant- 
ing of  New  England,”  relates  an  interview  be- 
tween James  I.  and  the  agents  of  the  Puritans 
who  went  over  to  England  from  Leyden  in  1G16 
to  solicit  his  consent  to  their  going  to  America. 
The  King  asked  them,  “What  profit  might 
arise?”  They  answered,  “Fishing.”  The 
Puritans  came  to  this  continent  and  landed 
when  the  season  was  more  severe  than  the  win- 
ter on  a great  part  of  the  coast  of  Russian 
America,  and  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
nearly  the  same.  They  came  for  fishing ; and 
what  have  not  their  descendants  gained  there- 
by ? We  have  bought  territory  whose  harbors 
and  bays  are  new  fishing  grounds;  and  what 
may  we  not  expect  in  two  hundred  years  ? 


THE  TRULY  RURAL. 

“/"'I  OD  made  the  country  and  man  made  the 

vJT  town,”  I had  remarked,  settling  myself 
back  in  my  chair  with  the  air  of  a man  who 
advances  a proposition  which  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. 

“Stuff!”  said  Taximagulas,  with  a vigorous 
pull  at  his  cigar. 

It  was  a late  hour  of  an  early  day  in  June, 
and  we  were  dining,  Taximagulas  and  myself. 
The  cafe  was  one  of  those  comfortable  ones 
where  women  never  come  and  smoking  is  al- 
lowed. In  consequence  a freedom  of  manners 
and  a generally  negligent  air  obtain,  the  only 
drawback  about  it  all  being  that  your  vis-a-vis 
at  dinner,  stranger  though  he  be,  is  permitted 
to  put  his  feet  up  on  the  table,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  remonstrate  so  long  as  he  actually  does 
not  plant  the  leather  on  your  plate.  Taximag- 
ulas dines  there  because  he  hates  conventional- 
ities ; I because  of  its  cheapness.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  waiter  had  just  brought  cigars,  and 
in  their  mellow  light  we  were  discussing  the 
best  plan  of  reconstruction.  The  theme  being 
somewhat  worn  and  stale,  conversation  flagged 
for  the  moment,  and  I,  by  way  of  instilling 
freshness  and  vigor  into  it,  ventured  the  remark 
above  quoted.  Let  me  premise  that  Taximag- 
ulas hated  the  smell  of  clover. 

“ Besides,”  continued  that  philosopher,  blow- 
ing a great  cloud  of  smoko  out  from  between 
his  beard,  and  giving  a vicious  after-puff  which 
sent  it  whirling  and  spinning  in  scattered  spirals 
to  the  ceiling,  “the  idea  is  not  original.  I’ve 
heard  the  remark  before.  It’s  Pope’s.” 

“ Pope’s  or  Pagan’s,”  I made  answer,  “ deny 
it  ypu  can  not.  Its  feet  take  hold  on  the  eter- 
nal fastnesses  of  truth.  God  made  the  coun- 
ty” 

“If  he  did  he  made  it  for  countrymen,” 
growled  Taximagulas,  biting  the  nether  end  of 
his  Portaga  so  savagely  that  the  sparks  flew 
from  the  lighted  one  in  a meteoric  shower. 
“But  what  does  that  prove  after  all?” 

“It  proves  that  God  made  the  country,”  I 
modestly  replied.  In  oar  discussions  I always 
confine  myself  to  the  plainest  possible  proposi- 
tions. 
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44  But  as  an  argument  for  the  superiority  of 
the  country  it  proves  nothing,”  rejoined  Taxi- 
magulas.  44  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  fish 
and  chowder,  but  for  all  that  who  eats  tomcods 
uncooked  ? God  made  potatoes,  too,  and  man 
made  pots — but  we  eat  the  vegetable  boiled  and 
give  God  praise.  The  raw  material  furnished, 
all  else  is  left  to  our  own  ingenuity  and  com- 
mon-sense. God  made  the  country,  true,  but 
he  made  it  to  make  towns  of— and  made  man 
to  make  ’em.” 

It  was  an  unusually  long  speech  for  Taxi- 
magulas,  who  is  all  unaccustomed  to  sustained 
efforts,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  breathless 
and  exhausted.  “I  am  dry,”  he  said,  raising 
the  pewter  to  his  lips.  And  the  argument  was 
ended. 

I always  had  a passion  for  the  truly  rural, 
and  for  nearly  a week  had  been  trying  to  imbue 
Taximagulas  with  a kindred  feeling.  As  well 
shake  a bag  of  fresh  oats  or  a wisp  of  new-mown 
hay  under  the  nose  of  one  of  those  monumental 
horses  which  adorn  the  public  squares.  4 4 Think 
of  the  pretty  girls,”  I urged. 

44  Just  as  pretty  in  the  city,  and  more  of 
them.” 

“But  the  innocence  of  the  country  girls,  their 
beautiful  simplicity,  their — ” 

44  Oh  yes,  I have  room  for  it  all  in  the  corner 
of  this  eye,”  and  he  winked  horribly  with  his 
red  left.  44  The  only  difference  between  coun- 
try girls  and  city  girls  is  that  country  girls  don’t 
dress  as  well,  and  have  big  feet — the  natural 
result  of  going  barefoot  when  young.” 

The  temptation  was  strong  upon  me  to  hurl 
a plate  at  the  head  of  the  speaker,  for  to  me 
early  traditions  are  sacred;  I only  refrained 
because  I knew  that  it  would  be  put  down  in 
the  bill,  and  that  he  would  object  to  dividing  the 
cost.  “But  the  honesty  of  the  country  peo- 
ple,” said  I,  mildly,  “will  be  a pleasant  relief 
after  the  cheating  and  chicanery  of  the  city.” 

“ Try  some  bumpkin  on  a horse-trade,  or  go 
round  the  country  trying  to  buy  up  eggs  and 
butter  on  speculation.  ” 

“You  have  said  it,”  I eagerly  cried;  44  the 
eggs!  the  butter!  the  milk!  the  country  liv- 
ing ! What  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

44  Simply  that  it  is  all  of  a piece  with  your 
mermaids  and  milkmaids,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
44  If  you  want  good  eggs  and  butter  while  you’re 
up  there,  you’d  better  leave  an  order  at  a corner 
grocery  here ; the  best  of  every  thing  is  shipped 
to  the  city.  And  be  sure  to  leave  word  at  one 
of  our  markets  to  have  fresh  vegetables  sent  to 
you  regularly  ; they  are  wholesome  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  you’ll  miss  them  sadly  up  there 
in  the  country.” 

I sighed.  “Taximagulas,  you  are  indeed 
incorrigible,  but  I am  loth  to  leave  you  inhaling 
the  poisonous  gases  of  the  city,  while  I am 
breathing  the  pure  fresh  air  which  has  been  fil- 
tered through  fragant  ferns  and  flowers,  drink- 
ing in  the  ambrosia  which  distills  from  clover- 
blooms  in  the  early  morning,  bathing  in  the  lux- 
urious dews  which — ” 


44 — will  give  you  the  rheumatism,  and  land 
you  in  a premature  grave  if  you  stir  out  before 
the  sun  has  dried  the  grasses,  ” interrupted  the 
scoffer.  44  Do  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  that  I 
consider  you  a very  promising  candidate  for  a 
lunatic  asylum  or  the  poet’s  comer  of  some  bu- 
colic weekly.  Talk  of  gases  and  smells  l In 
the  country  they  let  can-ion  lie  till  removed  by 
the  crows ; here  we  have  scavengers  and  chif- 
fonniers.  I have  counted  nineteen  distinct  and 
differently  bad  smells  while  walking  through  a 
garden  where  honey-snckle  and  sweet-pea  were 
specially  cultivated.  And  as  to  the  breath  of 
the  meadows:  did  ever  you  walk  across  a 
meadow  without  encountering  on  the  air  the 
rather  peculiar  bouquet  of  the  pole-c — ?” 

44  Touch  not  the  poles ; avoid  extremes,”  I 
cried. 

“It  is  precisely  an  avoidance  of  extremes 
which  I am  urging  on  you,”  returned  the  Imper- 
turbable. “In  this  matter  of  town  and  country 
it  is  strange  to  me  that  people  can  not  occupy 
a middle  ground.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  both  have  their  conveniences  and 
their  inconveniences.  In  the  city  your  eyes  are 
blown  full  of  dust,  and  in  the  country  you  get 
bugs  in  your  ear.  In  the  city  your  Sundays  are 
noisy,  but  in  the  country  you  get  uncomfortable 
pews  and  bad  preaching.  The  sweet-butter 
business  does  well  enough  in  poetry,  but  it  sig- 
nally fails  in  practice ; pastorals  are  pleasant  in 
their  place,  but  from  pastures  deliver  me.  I 
have  no  desire  to  browse.  Even  were  I a horse 
I’d  quite  as  lief  live  in  the  city,  for  the  city  horse 
is  generally  less  worked  and  better  taken  care 
of  than  the  country  brute.  But  I am  dry.” 
And  again  the  flagon  visited  his  lips. 

I bowed  my  head  meekly  and  feigned  acqui- 
escence. For  what  use  to  argue  with  a man 
who  took  the  floor  in  that  fashion,  talked  till  he 
was  thirsty,  and  then  drank  all  the  beer?  But 
that  night  I packed  my  traveling  trunk,  nailed 
a card  upon  the  door  stating  that  I had  gone  to 
the  country  and  would  not  be  back  for  months, 
and  prepared  to  turn  my  back  on  the  city. 

Taximagulas  kindly  turned  out  an  hour  be- 
fore his  usual  time  next  morning  to  see  me  olf, 
and  promised  to  forward  letters  for  me  to*  the 
North  Pole,  if  I extended  my  journey  so  far. 
He  even  went  with  me  to  the  depot.  44  Good- 
by,  old  fellow,”  said  I,  wringing  his  hand ; 44  may 
that  good  God  who  made  the  good  country  bless 
you,  and  give  you  good  sense  enough  to  appre- 
ciate it!” 

But  the  train  was  starting ; the  last  whistle 
was  blown — and  so  was  I,  when,  after  elbowing 
and  fiddling  my  way  through  the  mass  of  per- 
sons not  going,  who  always  insist  upon  blocking 
the  path  of  those  who  are,  I at  last  managed  to 
gain  the  platform  of  a car. 

“Good-by!”  shouted  Taximagulas  after  me; 
44  if  I hear  of  a cold  spell  up  your  way  I’ll  ship 
you  a wax  nose.  You  are  sure  to  get  yours 
frozen.  And  about  those  vegetables — ” 

But  I was  whirling  away  from  the  city  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar. 
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Railway  traveling  under  no  conditions  is 
pleasant.  The  clang  of  the  cars  interferes  with 
conversation,  and  cinders  in  the  eye  are  not  con- 
ducive to  cheerfulness.  Each  passenger  seems 
distrustful  of  his  fellow,  and  pockets  and  lips  are 
buttoned  closely.  Your  neighbor  looks  at  you 
as  though  he  suspected  you  of  a nefarious  way  of 
life,  and  you  in  turn  wonder  in  your  own  mind 
whether  he  is  going  further  than  Sing  Sing. 
Begrimed  and  dirty  you  lose  your  self-respect  to 
a certain  extent,  expect  to  be  spoken  to  roughly 
by  the  conductor,  and  are  not  so  alive  as  usual 
to  a resentment  of  impertinences.  Boating  is 
so  much  pleasanter  that  it  surprises  me  that 
any  one  should  travel  by  rail  when  he  can  reach 
the  same  destination  by  water ; but  the  one  word, 
Hurry,  explains  it  all.  Why  can  we  not  accept 
the  Arabic  maxim  that  “ Hurry  is  the  Devil’s,” 
and  so  consent  to  float  quietly  toward  our  graves 
instead  of  taking  express  trains  ? In  this  in- 
stance I traveled  by  rail  because  of  my  eagerness 
to  leave  the  city  behind  me — my  anxiety  to  em- 
brace the  Truly  Rural.  Consequently  all  stop- 
pages were  hateful  to  me,  and  the  nasal  an- 
nouncement at  irregular  intervals  of  twenty  min- 
utes for  refreshments  fell  upon  my  ears  without 
kindling  the  slightest  enthusiasm. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage selected  as  the  scene  of  my  summering 
was  reached.  My  friends  had  written  in  their 
note  of  invitation,  “every  thing  is  green  up 
here and  on  stepping  out  of  the  station  I found 
the  statement  confirmed  to  the  letter,  even  in 
the  window-blinds  of  the  cottages.  All  nature 
was  wearin'  of  the  green,  and  I said  in  my  soul, 
Ah,  this  is  delightful ; here  is  the  Truly  Rural 
at  last! 

Around  the  rural  hearth  that  evening  various 
plans  of  amusement  were  laid  out  to  be  carried 
into  effect  immediately.  Boating,  fishing,  pic- 
nicking— the  summer  seemed  all  too  short  for 
the  contemplated  round  of  enjoyments. 

“Are  you  fond  of  croquet?”  asked  the  most 
charming  of  my  cousins,  glancing  at  me  from 
out  the  corners  of  her  great  gray  eyes. 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  which 
I knew  nothing  at  all  about,  that  thing  certainly 
was  croquet.  True,  I had  seen  bright-colored 
balls  and  big  wooden  hammers  in  shop- windows, 
but  here  my  acquaintance  with  the  game  ceased 
— if  a thing  may  be  said  to  cease  before  it  has 
begun.  For  I had  always  confounded  croquet 
with  crochet,  imagining  it  to  be  a species  of  fem- 
inine amusement,  somewhat  akin  to  knitting. 
However,  divining  that  an  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative would  elevate  me  in  my  cousin’s  estima- 
tion, I replied  that  if  I had  a special  weakness  it 
was  croquet. 

“Oh,  that  is  bully!”  cried  my  cousin,  clap- 
ping her  little  hands — girls  with  big  eyes  always 
have  little  hands— “won't  we  have  fun!” 

A game  was  arranged  to  come  off  the  next 
morning,  and  my  dreams  that  night  were  of 
croquet  and  cousins ; but  I wished,  even  in  my 
sleep,  that  Minnie  had  not  said  “ bully !”  One 
would  as  soon  have  expected  a bullet  from  a 
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rose-bud.  “Jolly”  would  have  conveyed  the 
same  idea  much  more  pleasantly. 

The  next  morning  it  rained — a cold,  driz- 
zling, wretched  rain.  “ An  excellent  thing  for 
the  crops,”  said  my  uncle,  as  he  sawed  away  at 
the  steak  at  breakfast. 

I bethought  me  of  the  poor  hens,  which  I 
had  seen  from  my  window,  their  chignon-feath- 
ers all  bedraggled,  and  the  reflection  occurred 
to  me  that  the  rain  was  a little  too  much  for 
their  crops.  But  I said  nothing. 

“ Who  cares  for  crops  ?”  cried  Minnie.  “ My 
mind  was  made  up  for  a good  game  of  croquet, 
and  it’s  too  bad,  so  it  is.  Farmers  are  always 
complaining  about  their  crops  and  praying  for 
rain.  They’ll  bring  another  deluge  on  us  some 
day — and  then,  perhaps,  they’ll  be  satisfied.” 

My  aunt  looked  reprovingly  at  Minnie,  but 
uncle  sawed  steadily  on  at  his  steak  until  all 
were  helped.  I confessed  in  my  own  mind  that 
'morning  that  country  beef  is  scarcely  equal  to 
that  which  we  get  in  the  city.  Remarking  this 
fact  to  my  uncle  subsequently,  he  explained 
that  the  bucolic  butcher  rarely  kills  a “beef 
crittur”  until  its  period  of  usefulness  is  passed, 
and  neither  milk  nor  work  can  be  obtained 
from  it. 

All  that  day  through  it  rained,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  ten  days  were 
passed.  Pleasant  days  they  were,  though,  for 
I passed  them  all  with  Minnie.  She  was  very 
pretty  and  very  bright,  and  I soon  found  my- 
self on  the  verge  of  falling  in  love  with  her. 
The  only  thing  which  restrained  me  was  her 
perfect  want  of  sentiment.  Really  I do  not 
think  she  understood  what  the  word  meant; 
and  I am  certain  that  she  did  not  appreciate 
poetry.  One  evening,  while  reading  to  her  a 
little  composition  of  my  own,  I paused  at  the 
line, 

“ With  eyes  all  in  soft  languor  swimming," 
and  glanced  over  at  her  for  comment. 

“Do  you  like  swimming?”  she  asked,  turn- 
ing suddenly  from  the  window  through  which 
she  had  been  watching  the  gambols  of  ducks — 

“ you  ought  to  see  me  strike  out  once  V 

I blushed  sensitively. 

“Why,  mamma,  just  look  at  Cousin  Dick  !” 
she  shouted  ; “ he  is  just  as  red  as  father’s  flan- 
nel night-cap!” 

Indeed  my  face  was  crimson,  and  I was  pain- 
fully embarrassed.  In  addition  to  being  very 
little  accustomed  to  the  society  of  young  ladies, 

I was  becoming  conscious  of  a tenderer  feeling 
toward  Minnie  than  I cared  to  acknowledge, 
and  this  made  me  more  than  commonly  bash- 
ful and  awkward. 

“ Never  mind,”  she  added,  coming  up  to  me 
and  patting  my  cheek  patronizingly  with  her 
plump  little  hand,  “ he  sha’n’t  be  teased,  so  he 
sha’n’t,  for,  after  all,  his  is  a good  fellow.” 

I shrank  back  nervously ; what  if  she  should 
call  me  a “ bully  boy,”  I thought — a “bully  boy, 
with  a glass  eye  ?” 

It  was  a positive  relief  to  me  when  Minnie’s 
little  brother  dashed  into  the  room  crying  that 
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the  cows  had  got  upon  the  lawn,  and  were 
trampling  and  tearing  the  week’s  washing  into 
shreds.  Here  was  a capital  chance  to  prove 
myself  as  useful  as  I had  hitherto  been  orna- 
mental, and  I rushed  to  the  rescue,  seizing  my 
uncle’s  cane  which  stood  by  the  door. 

“ Shoo ! Scat ! Get  out  of  this  !”  I yelled, 
plunging  in  among  the  cattle  and  flourishing 
the  stick  wildly.  All  obeyed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  old  wretch  possessed  of  a malignant 
eye  and  a crooked  and  crumpled  horn.  She 
charged  upon  me  like  a regiment  of  horse,  and 
I only  escaped  impalement  by  throwing  myself 
one  side  into  my  aunt’s  geranium-bed,  breaking 
my  uncle’s  cane,  a present  from  the  poor  of  the 
village,  in  my  fall. 

It  by  no  means  contributed  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  situation  to  see  Minnie  at  the  window, 
laughing  and  clapping  her  hands  in  a perfect 
ecstasy  of  mirth;  nor  was  I at  all  sorry,  subse- 
quently, to  learn  that  all  her  summer  dresses 
that  happened  to  be  out  bleaching  might  in- 
deed be  termed  “ gored”  for  the  future,  though 
my  best  shirts  happened  to  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. I returned  to  the  house  in  any  thing 
but  an  amiable  humor;  had  I been  permitted 
my  way  there  would  certainly  have  been  several 
quarters  of  excellent  beef  thrown  suddenly  on 
the  market.  My  uncle  said  nothing  in  plain 
terms  about  the  loss  of  his  cane,  but  he  very 
often  referred  to  it  indirectly,  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  treasured  of  his  possessions, 
and  of  the  value  of  my  aunt’s  ruined  geraniums 
I was  frequently  reminded  by  allusions  to  the 
rarity  of  certain  specimens — there  were  none  in 
the  village  now. 

By-and-by  the  bad  weather  gave  over,  and  we 
had  a delicious  season  of  croquet.  Minnie  and 
I generally  played  on  the  same  side,  but  w'hen 
the  contrary  happened  to  be  the  case  we  were 
very  tender  with  each  other.  She  rather  sym- 
pathized with  my  mistakes,  and  I never  cro- 
qud’d  her  very  far ; once,  when  I 44  put  a foot” 
for  her,  and  she  by  accident  struck  it  instead  of 
the  ball,  causing  a sharp  ejaculation  of  pain 
and  lameness  for  several  days,  I thought  I de- 
tected a tear  trembling  under  her  long,  dark 
iashes.  Certainly  there  was  a tenderer  light  in 
her  eyes  than  shone  there  on  my  first  coming, 
and  wre  “did  spoons”  together  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  She  w’as  more  subdued  in  con- 
versation than  formerly,  and  never  called  her 
father  an  “old  duffer”  without  an  apologetic 
look  at  my  corner  of  the  room,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally voted  in  the  village  that  the  affair  was  as 
good  as  settled. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
she  seemed  to  grow  tender  I became  hard  and 
critical.  Her  manners  suggested  themselves  as 
scarcely  quite  the  thing.  I began  to  think  that 
her  feet  w'ere  big,  though  in  the  early  part  of 
our  acquaintance  I thought  them  so  pretty  and 
petit  that  I stole  Herrick’s  couplet  and  passed  it 
off  as  my  own,  comparing  them  to  little  mice — 
at  which  my  aunt,  who  overheard  the  whisper, 
looked  as  though  she  smelt  a rat.  Above  all  I 


wondered  whatTaximagulas  would  think  of  her, 
for  I dreaded  the  frown  of  that  cynic.  Her 
slang  w’ould  never  do  in  the  nursery,  I thought, 
in  the  final  summing  up — think  of  her  telling 
the  babe  at  her  breast  to  dry  up  ! Besides,  she 
docs  not  know’  a word  of  French,  and  w ould 
appear  shockingly  awkward  in  polite  society 
abroad.  No,  no,  she  will  not  do  for  a wife  for 
me,  and  I clenched  my  teeth  on  that  decision. 

Thinking  it  my  duty,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, to  make  her  aware  of  the  true  state  of  my 
feelings,  I adopted  a kind  but  distant  manner 
toward  her.  Poor  girl,  said  I to  myself,  she 
shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  I have  trifled  with 
her  affections,  and  I thought  in  my  soul  how 
base  it  was  for  young  men  to  lead  girls  on  with 
false  hopes  and  by  flattering  attentions,  merely 
for  the  pastime  of  the  moment,  and  really  with 
no  serious  end  in  view.  Minnie  noticed  my  al- 
tered manner,  I think,  and  it  grieved  her,  for 
several  times  I caught  her  casting  inquiring 
glances  at  me.  There  w’as  pity  in  my  heart, 
and  I tried  to  convey  it  in  my  return  looks ; but 
below  all  I must  confess  to  a sweet  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  discovering  that  I was  potent  to 
make  an  impression. 

One  evening,  soon  after  the  self-communion 
above-mentioned,  we  sat  out  on  the  veranda, 
and  I explained  the  mysteries  of  an  expected 
eclipse  to  an  attentive  audience  of  young  ladies. 
“Don’t  you  want  to  smoke  and  drive  away  the 
mosquitoes,  Dick  ?”  said  Minnie  (she  had  dropped 
the  “cousin”  by  permission,  if  not  by  request, 
long  before).  “ Let  me  get  you  a cigar  ?”  And 
with  her  own  hands  she  brought  a cigar,  even 
offering  to  light  it  with  her  own  lips,  but  this  I 
would  not  allow.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  in 
igniting  the  Havana  she  hoped  to  kindle  my 
heart,  and  why  encourage  my  poor  cousin  in 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  could  not  be  grati- 
fied ! I detected  in  advance  a scheme  to  get 
nearer  to  me  under  the  shallow’  pretense  of  “ lik- 
ing smoke;”  and  so  the  result  proved,  for  she 
came  and  seated  herself  by  my  side. 

“Did  you  know  that  I’m  going  to  Sturgeon 
Bend  to-morrow  to  stay  a week?”  she  at  last 
asked ; for  I,  true  to  my  purpose,  was  silent. 

“No,”  I quietly  replied,  “are  you  indeed 
going?” 

“ Yes,  there’s  no  help  for  it,  it  is  a visit  that 
must  be  made ; these  conventionalities  will  be 
the  death  of  me  yet ; I’m  always  selected  as  the 
martyr  to  them.  Are  you  very  sorry’  that  I’m 
going  ?”  for  I had  made  no  expression  of  regret. 

“Certainly  I’m  sorry,”  I said,  “for  I like 
you  very’  much  as  a cousin.  But  life  is  made 
up  of  partings  and  regrets ; we  can  not  be  al- 
ways together,  you  know,  and  in  any  event  I 
should  soon  return  to  the  city.” 

“ Oh  don’t,  Dick ! it  will  be  very  lonely  when 
you  are  gone.  Besides,  we  haven’t  had  that 
drive  round  the  bay  yet.  You’ll  not  think  of 
leaving  us  so  soon,  will  you  ?”  Her  voice  was 
quite  tremulous. 

“ I scarcely  think  I shall  leave  before  you  re- 
turn; but  business  may  call  me,”  I said. 
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“ Business ! that’s  what  you  men  always  say ; 
what  business  have  you  fellows  to  have  so  much 
business  ?”  she  asked,  with  a laugh  of  simulated 
merriment;  however,  I detected  a hollowness 
in  its  tone.  Indeed  she  was  right;  I had  no 
business  in  town ; but  it  seemed  to  me  that  duty 
pointed  the  path,  and,  despite  my  passion  for  the 
Truly  Rural,  I did  indeed  contemplate  a speedy 
return  to  the  city. 

Minnie  left  on  an  early  train,  and  the  next 
morning  her  seat  at  table  was  vacant.  I missed 
her,  but  said  nothing.  The  house  seemed  rath- 
er deserted  after  breakfast,  but  I consoled  my- 
self by  thinking  how  lonely  Minnie  must  feel 
without  me.  In  the  afternoon  a croquet  party 
came  off.  But  somehow  I took  no  interest  in 
the  game ; it  was  immaterial  to  me  which  side 
lost  or  which  won,  and  I made  a wretched 
hand  of  it  with  my  mallet.  I missed  every 
thing ; really  I do  not  believe  that  I could  have 
caromed  on  a church.  There  was  a little  party 
in  the  evening.  Bat  every  body  seemed  stupid ; 
there  was  no  spring  in  the  floor  of  the  dancing- 
room  nor  the  conversation  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  I left  at  an  early  hour. 

Next  day  it  rained.  I suddenly  discovered 
discomforts  and  deprivations  which  before  had 
passed  unnoticed.  The  season  had  been  so 
backward  that  strawberries  did  not  ripen  and 
peas  did  not  get  green  enough  to  eat ; they  were 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  pearls,  and  to  swallow 
one  was  an  emulation  of  Cleopatra.  There  was 
nothing  stirring  in  society  but  scandal.  The 
only  thing  which  transpired  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  things  was  a quarrel  between  the  con- 
gregation and  their  pastor ; this,  unfortunately, 
did  not  get  beyond  words  nor  assume  propor- 
tions sufficient  to  be  interesting. 

Life,  in  short,  became  dreary ; the  Truly  Ru- 
ral tedious — and  I wrote  to  Taximagulas  that  I 
was  having  a splendid  time,  and  he  must  come 
up  and  join  me.  He  replied  that  it  made  him 
happy  to  hear  that  I was  happy ; it  was  an  as- 
surance to  him  that  I was  virtuous,  and  he  hoped 
my  happiness  would  continue  to  the  end.  But 
life,  he  said,  was  too  brief  to  spend  even  the 
summer  months  away  from  the  great  centres  of 
civilization,  and  he  added  a postscript  about  the 
wax  nose,  asking  whether  mine  still  survived 
the  frosts  w'hich  he  heard  were  setting  in  up 
north,  though  it  was  only  the  middle  of  July. 

About  the  same  time  thatTaxiraagulas’s  letter 
arrived  came  one  from  Minnie  to  her  mother, 
saying  that  she  had  been  persuaded  to  stay  an- 
other w’eck,  and  giving  her  “love”  in  a post- 
script to  “dear  Cousin  Dick.” 

It  rather  vexed  me  that  no  message  of  a 
more  tender  and  private  nature  came  to  me,  for 
all  that  I had  so  sternly  resolved  to  nip  my 
cousin’s  young  affection  in  its  bud  ; and  I went 
to  bed  that  night  more  out  of  conceit  with  my 
country  life  than  ever.  But  I abandoned  all 
thought  of  going  before  Minnie  returned. 

As  the  next  best  thing  to  do  I telegraphed 
Taximagulas  to  join  me  at  once.  This  time  I 
flung  a browm-hackle  under  his  nose — availing 


myself  of  his  weak  point.  I told  him  that  the 
streams  were  full  of  fish  (and  certainly  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  so,  for  I never 
knew  of  any  being  taken  out).  I told  him  not 
to  lose  a day,  but  to  come  at  once.  He  replied 
by  mail  that  the  fishing  at  M‘Comb’s  Dam  was 
excellent,  quite  as  good  as  he  cared  for;  that 
he  had  been  out  there  the  preceding  day  and 
caught  ten  excellent  eels,  besides  getting  a 
nibble  which  he  felt  sure  came  from  a bass. 
He  advised  me  to  hurry  back  and  enjoy  the 
sport. 

Minnie  still  had  not  returned,  and  to  crown 
all  cold  rains  set  in.  Every  day  brought  the 
same  picture  of  dismal  skies,  mud — and  no  side- 
walks. Rain,  rain,  every  day  until  a dry  nurse 
could  not  have  been  found  in  the  village,  no 
matter  what  the  emergency  was.  In  despair  I 
took  to  fishing.  I hied  me  to  the  streams 
where  trout  were  said  to  lurk — and  did  lurk  so 
closely  that  I never  saw  the  nose  of  one.  Per- 
haps they  were  loth  to  come  out  in  the  rain 
through  fear  of  wetting  their  spangled  jackets. 
But  though  no  fish  rose  at  the  flies  on  my  hook, 
flies  on  their  own  hook  rose  in  swarms  at  me — 
black -flies,  sand -flies,  horse-flies,  shad -flics, 
gallinippcrs.  Had  I got  as  many  fish  as  bites 
the  market  would  have  been  overstocked. 

Returning  home  in  disgust  I fojind  Minnie 
taking  off  her  traveling  things.  “Why  were 
you  not  at  the  station  for  me,  Muggins  of  the 
world,  that  you  arc  ?”  was  her  first  salutation. 

I could  have  kissed  her — I mean  I would 
have  if  I could  have.  As  it  was  I took  both 
her  hands  in  both  of  mine  and  told  her  how 
we’d  missed  her. 

“That  is  right,”  she  said,  “that’s  the  way  to 
treat  a cousin ; what’s  the  use  of  putting  on  as 
much  dignity  as  though  yon  were  making  a 
treaty  with  a copper-colored  Indian  chief!” 

At  this  my  old  reserve  came  back.  I can  not 
marry  the  girl,  I said  to  myself,  and  it  is  plain 
she  has  not  recovered  from  her  affection  for  me. 
I must  discourage  it. 

But  Minnie  would  not  be  discouraged : her 
spirits  were  exuberant — so  boundlessly  so  that 
I became  seriously  alarmed ; I thought  she  was 
deluding  herself  still  more  with  false  hopes,  and 
resolved  to  end  the  matter  at  once.  If  she 
would  persist  in  loving  me  I made  up  my  mind 
to  return  to  the  city  immediately,  though  the 
weather  was  now  quite  delightful — blackberries 
were  coming  into  market,  and  we  occasionally 
had  a vegetable. 

In  this  emergency  I consulted  a friend — an 
old  friend  from  Boston,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
telling  Minnie  the  state  of  my  feelings,  and  ex- 
plaining as  gently  as  possible  that  the  present 
relationship  of  friends  and  cousins  was  the 
warmest  that  could  ever  exist  between  us. 

“No,  I hardly  think  I’d  do  that,”  he  said, 
reflectively.  “ You  are  sure  that  your  cousin 
is  in  love  with  you  ?” 

I replied,  sadly,  in  the  affirmative. 

“ And  you  are  wholly  blameless — you  really 
did  not  attempt  to  win  her  affections  ?” 
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“On  the  contrary  I have  discouraged  them 
in  every  way  that  I could  without  being  actual- 
ly rude.  One  must  be  civil  to  one’s  relations, 
you  know.” 

44  Just  my  fix,  old  fellow,”  said  Bob,  seizing 
my  hand ; “ we’re  in  the  same  boat,  only  it  isn't 
a case  of  cousin  with  me.  There’s  a girl  dead 
in  love  with  me — real  nice  girl,  too — got  a farm. 
Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I’m 
going  to  marry  her.” 

“ But  do  you  love  her?” 

“ No  matter  whether  I do  or  not  so  long  as 
slie’s  sweet  on  me.  And  you  just  marry  Min- 
nie. She’s  a real  nice  girl,  isn’t  she?” 

The  idea  of  making  a question  of  so  plain  a 
proposition  provoked  me.  “ She  is  my  cousin, 
Sir,"  I said. 

44  Got  a farm,  too,  I believe.” 

To  relieve  myself  of  any  suspicion  of  merce- 
nariness I explained  that  nothing  grew  on  it, 
and  that  they  even  had  to  buy  hay  to  feed  the 

cows. 

44  That’s  because  of  the  bad  season.  Now  I’ll 
tell  you  what  to  do.  Marry  Minnie.” 

44  But  I don’t  love  her.” 

“You  have  made  her  think  you  do,  and  that 
is  just  the  same — a little  worse  if  any  thing. 
All  the  village  has  been  talking  about  you  two ; 
to  quit  now  wouldn’t  be  using  the  girl  at  all 
fairly.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  was  your 
folly  or  your  fault ; you  say  she  has  become  so 
fond  of  you  as  to  exhibit  her  feelings  noticeably, 
so  there  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  in  honor. 
At  least  that’s  the  way  I look  at  it,  and  I mean 
to  practice  just  as  I preach.  I shall  come  to 
the  scratch  this  afternoon.” 

And  before  we  parted  I had  agreed  to  come 
to  the  scratch  too.  Considering  all  my  previous 
reluctance,  it  was  indeed  strange  how  easily  I 
was  persuaded.  But  example  is  all-powerful. 

Going  home  I found  Minnie  in  the  swing,  un- 
der the  apple-trees.  “Always  around  when 
you’re  wanted,  never  when  you’re  not,”  she 
cried ; “you’re  a jewel  of  a Dick,  and  oh,  what 
a husband  you’ll  make ! Come,  swing  me.” 

I swung  her  until  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
lengthened  along  the  lawn  and  the  stars  were 
sw  inging  in  the  sky,  all  regardless  of  the  tea- 
bell,  but  somehow  I felt  reluctant  to  approach 
the  subject.  Her  meeting  me  half-way  made 
me  half  resolve  to  go  back. 

I did  a little  better  later  in  the  evening,  when 
we  sat  under  the  harvest-moon,  trying  to  count 
the  stars.  The  moon  is  better  for  complexions 
than  either  daylight  or  candle-light,  and  Min- 
nie was  so  bright  and  so  pretty  that  I renewed 
my  resolve  to  sacrifice  myself  to  her  happiness. 

“ Minnie,”  I said,  “ I have  something  to  say 
to  you.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  say  it  then?  Have 
you  got  a new  conundrum?”  she  asked. 

I did  not  half  like  this  beginning,  and  felt 
slightly  angry  at  her.  She  ought  to  have  di- 
vined what  was  coming,  for  I had  led  the  con- 
versation quite  skillfully  up  to  the  point  it  was 
intended  to  reach.  A tremor  in  her  voice  would 


have  steadied  me,  but  her  coolness  had  the  con- 
trary effect.  The  business  -had  become!  awk- 
ward, but  determined  to  finish  it  I blundered 
on,  taking  her  hand,  after  the  style  of  declara- 
tion set  forth  in  all  novels : 

44  Minnie,  I never  can  think  as  much  of  you 
as  you  do  of  me — I mean,  Minnie,  you  can  nev- 
er think  as  much  of  me  as  I do  of  myself— I 
mean — I mean — don’t  you  want  to  be  my  little 
wife  ?” 

“Why,  Cousin  Dick!”  she  cried,  springing 
from  her  seat  in  astonishment,  and  oversetting 
the  last  of  my  aunt’s  geraniums,  “ are  you  crazy, 
or  are  you  in  fun,  or  w'hat?  I see”  — after 
glancing  at  my  crimsoned  face  — “you’ve  been 
down  to  the  village  all  the  afternoon  drinking 
cocktails  with  that  horrid  Boston  friend  of  yours 
-w-I  hate  him — and  you’re  tight — your  nose  is  os 
red  as  fire.” 

44  Hear  me,  Minnie,”  I began,  but  she  cut  me 
off  with,  “No,  I’d  rather  hear  you  sing  ‘Hear 
me,  Norma.’  Don’t  be  foolish,  Dick;  you’re 
only  my  cousin,  you  know,  besides,  I’m — I'm — ” 

“I  see,”  said  I,  a sudden  pang  of  jealousy 
darting  through  my  breast,  “you  love  some  one 
else.”  With  that  sharp  pain  came  a sudden 
revelation ; I found  that  I loved  Minnie,  had 
loved  her  from  the  first,  and  could  never  be  hap- 
py with  another.  Strange  that  the  discovery 
of  all  this  should  be  simultaneous  with  ascertain- 
ing that  she  was  beyond  my  reach. 

“Yes,  Dick,”  she  went  on,  pityingly  (it  was 
her  turn  then), 44 1 am  engaged.  Indeed  I didn’t 
know  any  thing  about  all  this.  One  time  I 
thought  you  were  a little  spooney  on  me,  but  you 
seemed  to  get  over  it  mighty  soon.  And  when 
I went  off  to  Sturgeon  Bend  I thought  you  pos- 
itively disliked  me.” 

44  May  I inquire  if  the  happy  man  who  is  to 
enjoy  the  honor  of  becoming  my  cousin  lives  at 
Sturgeon  Bend  ?”  I asked,  biting  my  lips  in  ill- 
concealed  vexation. 

“You  certainly  have  no  right  to  ask  in  that 
way,  Dick,  but  111  answer  you  nevertheless. 

No,  he  does  not  live  there;  he  lives  in  New 
York,  but  came  up  on  a visit  to  his  sister,  who 
is  married — it  was  in  her  family  that  I visited — 
his  name  is  Henry  Sheldon.” 

“Old  Taximagulas,  by  all  that  is  holy!”  I 
shouted,  forgetting  my  disappointment  in  my 
astonishment.  Minnie  bounded  into  the  house 
like  a sky-rocket,  imagining  that  I had  gone 
clean  crazy.  I was  not  sorry,  for  the  conversa- 
tion just  ended  was  not  of  that  cheerful  charac- 
ter which  one  cares  to  prolong  beyond  reason- 
able limits. 

All  was  explained  now.  Minnie  was  one  of 
the  eels  that  Taximagulas  wrote  he  had  been 
bobbing  for.  Or  was  she  the  hypothetical  bass 
of  the  glorious  nibble  ? I who  was  wondering 
how  Taximagulas  would  like  Minnie  for  my 
wife,  had  it  made  plain  to  me  how  he  would 
like  her  for  his.  And  they  met  and  loved,  and 
Minnie  was  wooed  and  won  at  Sturgeon  Bend. 

Shades  of  Venus,  what  a name  for  Cupid’s 
Bower ! The  flying-fish  might  nestle  there  ap- 
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propriately  enough,  but  not  the  nightingale 
nor  the  turtle.  The  eternal  fitness  of  things 
seemed  strangely  disregarded,  nor  were  the  uni- 
ties preserved.  I suddenly  remembered  how 
Taximagulas  had  dolefully  hinted  that  he  had 
a visit  of  duty  to  pay,  and  would  probably  have 
to  spend  a few  days  in  the  country  during  my 
absence.  And  here  was  I,  who  had  pitied  poor 
Minnie  for  being  all  adrift  in  her  love  of  me,  at 
sea  myself  in  an  open  boat,  with  not  even  a 
hope  to  steer  by.  The  laurel  crown  I had  so 
patronizingly  consented  to  wear  was  suddenly 
transformed  to  a wreath  of  willow.  The  situa- 
tion would  have  been  funny  had  I not  been  so 
immediately  interested,  but  there  are  very  few 
who  feel  like  whistling  at  their  own  funerals. 
I essayed  to  whistle  “My  bark  is  on  the  sea” 
as  I took  my  candle  and  groped  my  way  to  bed  ; 
but  could  any  one  have  looked  into  my  heart  and 
seen  its  bitterness  he  would  have  thought  that 
it  was  indeed  Peruvian  bark. 

Next  morning  I went  down  to  the  village  and 
found  a letter  which  necessitated  my  immediate 
return  to  the  city.  Delay,  even  of  a day,  would 
be  disastrous  to  ail  my  prospects  in  life,  I ex- 
plained to  my  friends.  And  I met  Bob.  He 
had  a surprised  and  bewildered  look  on  his  lace, 
and  a small  carpet  sack  in  his  hand. 

“ Halloo ! where  are  you  going  ?”  I hailed. 

“Boston!”  He  bit  the  word  off  viciously 
and  short. 

“ How  did  yon  come  out  yesterday?”  I asked. 

“Got  the  mitten,  by  thunder!  Girl  said  I 
was  after  that  potato-patch  of  hers ; wouldn’t 
believe  that  I did  it  all  because  I thought  it  was 
the  correct  thing,  and  wanted  to  save  her  from 
being  a blasted  being.  And  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  my  affair  isn’t  quite  arranged,  but  it’s 
in  a fair  way  to  be,”  I made  answer,  pleasantly, 
and  walked  away,  much  relieved  to  find  that 
there  were  two  fools  paddling  in  one  canoe. 

That  same  evening  my  trunks  were  packed 
and  aboard  the  train.  “Don’t  go  yet,  Dick,” 
urged  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  “ What  on  earth 
is  your  hurry,  Cousin  Dick?  We’re  going  to 
have  splendid  weather  for  croquet,”  chimed  in 
Minnie.  “ Business,  business !”  I briskly  said, 
“gold  is  going  up.”  “I  don’t  see  as  that  is 
any  reason  for  your  going  down,”  returned 
Minnie ; but  entreaties  to  stay  were  lost  upon 
me,  and  the  next  evening  found  me  dining  at 
the  accustomed  cafe,  with  an  unusually  large 
cloud  of  smoke  curling  about  my  head. 

Taximagulas  met  me  with  the  old  heartiness 
and  playfully  inquired  about  my  nose — seem- 
ingly all  unconscious  that  he  had  put  it  out  of 
joint.  He  informed  me,  by-and-by,  in  after- 
dinner  confidence,  that  though  he  did  not  like 
the  country  in  the  summer,  he  thought  he  should 
take  a short  vacation  and  go  up  in  the  winter, 
about  Christmas  time ; wouldn’t  I go  with  him ; 
he  had  some  rather  important  business ; in  fact, 
he  was  going  to  be  married ; perhaps  I knew 
the  girl;  she  came  from  my  neighborhood ; and 
he  told  me  her  name. 

I replied  that  I did  know  the  girl,  and  men- 


tioned incidentally  that  she  was  my  cousin ; 
that  it  was  at  her  parents'  residence  that  I did 
my  summering. 

I did  go  up  in  the  winter,  and  assisted  at  a 
ceremony  which  -was  very  much  like  my  own 
incremation.  Taximagulas  and  Minnie  are 
now  living  in  a little  village  in  New  Jersey — he 
seems  strangely  impressed  with  the  charms  of  a 
country  life — and  I have  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  summer  months  with  them.  But  I scarce- 
ly think  I shall  accept.  I am  not  so  fond  of 
the  Truly  Rural  as  I was,  and  the  city  has  sud- 
denly developed  charms  to  me  which  I never 
discovered  before.  I have  discovered  a young 
lady  who  hasn’t  got  a farm  and  doesn’t  play 
croquet,  but  is  eminent  on  the  piano  and  fond 
of  poetry.  The  chances  are  that  I shall  settle 
permanently  in  the  city. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  DOGS. 

THE  canine  race  furnishes  to  almost  every 
language  opprobrious  comparisons  where- 
with to  express  contempt  or  ridicule.  There 
are  few  men  so  degraded  as  not  to  resent  such 
allusions,  even  when  more  really  insulting  epi- 
thets would  fail  to  wound  them  ; and  Fielding, 
in  the  episode  of  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  and  Betty, 
has  dilated  upon  the  pre-eminent  repugnance 
of  the  female  sex  to  the  name  of  “she  dog.” 
Not  content  with  denying  a hereafter  to  dogs, 
and  only  admitting  their  moral  qualifications 
for  the  sake  of  these  contumelious  similes,  man- 
kind has  superadded  bodily  violence  and  senti- 
mental outrage  to  the  other  grievances,  and 
perpetuates  the  shame  of  its  unfeeling  conduct 
in  commemorative  by-words.  “Give  a dog  a 
bad  name  and  hang  him”  is  a proverbial  para- 
phrase of  human  justice ; and  no  more  express- 
ive or  commoner  synonym  can  be  found  for  the 
most  flagrant  ill-usage  than  to  be  “ treated  like 
a dog.”  “A  dog’s  life”  epitomizes  all  that  is 
wretched  in  existence,  and  a “ cur”  represents, 
in  human  parlance,  the  “zero  multiplied  by  in- 
finity” of  w orthlessness. 

These  considerations  will  probably  increase 
the  distaste  with  which  our  readers  will  receive 
the  statement  that  in  a fair  comparison  between 
the  domestic  brute  creation  and  humanity,  es- 
pecially between  Canines  and  Christians,  the 
latter  in  many  respects  appear  to  disadvantage. 
And  yet  we  are  prepared  boldly  to  assert  not 
only  that  in  qualities  essential  to  morality  dogs 
offer  shining  examples  for  our  imitation,  but 
that  in  all  likelihood  their  existence  is  intend- 
ed by  Divine  Wisdom  to  illustrate  an  import- 
ant lesson  which  man’s  stultifying  pride  leads 
him  to  overlook. 

Man  may  be  said  to  hold  toward  the  domes- 
ticated brutes  almost  the  same  position  that 
God  does  toward  man.  The  circumstances  of 
their  life — nay,  even  of  their  generation — are 
within  his  control.  He  fixes  the  conditions 
under  which  their  “ free-will”  is  developed  in 
this  or  that  channel,  deciding  their  lot  in  life, 
whether  luxurious  or  necessitous ; bringing  forth 
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their  good  or  evil  qualities ; making  sometimes 
a pacific  pet  of  the  naturally  pugnacious  dog ; 
training  the  mild-mannered  to  fight;  warping 
the  honest  disposition  of  sagacious  poodles  to 
ways  of  fraud  and  theft ; in  a word,  overruling 
their  natural  tendencies  by  determining  the  in- 
fluences which  surround  them,  just  as  human 
nature  is  biased  in  its  education  by  the  associ- 
ations and  modes  of  life  assigned  to  each  indi- 
vidual. May  not  the  purpose  of  these  relations 
be  to  give  us  some  knowledge  of  God’s  provi- 
dence as  regards  human  discipline,  and  to  teach 
us  that  as  wc  enforce  their  obedience  to  our 
rule  we  should  yield  our  submission  to  His  ? 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  “moral  virtues”  of 
which  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  sole  posses- 
sion in  theory,  however  we  neglect  their  prac- 
tice, are  manifested  by* dogs  in  a degree  which 
should  put  Christians  to  the  blush.  Unswerv- 
ing fidelity,  constant  watchfulness,  unselfish  de- 
votion, are  traits  in  which  the  majority  of  us 
fall  short  of  the  canine  standard.  Their  resig- 
nation under  privations  or  sufferings,  and  their 
lasting  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred  upon 
them,  furnish  a lesson  by  which  humanity 
should  profit.  While  resenting  orders  from 
strange  sources,  and  resisting  all  the  wiles  of 
treachery  (better  than  we  resist  the  temptations 
that  assail  us),  they  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
their  master’s  will,  and  rather  accept  chastise- 
ment from  him  than  favors  from  improper 
quarters. 

Admission  to  his  master’s  society  is  a dog’s 
heaven.  To  attain  this  he  will  relinquish  all 
the  allurements  of  the  world  and  the  flesh; 
leaving  his  food  untasted,  bearing  any  fatigue, 
to  accompany  the  being  he  regards  as  supreme. 
How  different  the  conduct  of  our  race  under 
our  Master’s  call  to  “ leave  all  and  follow  Him!” 

Beyond  the  good  examples  set  us  by  these 
despised  brutes,  however,  reflections  upon  the 
position  we  occupy  to  them  may  lead  to  still 
higher  philosophical  considerations.  By  ob- 
serving the  imperfections  of  our  management 
of  them — the  failures  of  our  system  of  discipline 
(and  they,  unlike  men,  have  few  if  any  vicious 
passions  to  militate  against  our  teachings,  being 
always  willing  and  anxious  to  fulfill  our  be- 
hests), we  may  learn  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  perfect  wisdom  of  Him  who  rules  the  diverse 
human  race  aright — to  compare  with  His  ab- 
solute justice  and  prescience  our  own  erring 
judgment,  and  to  feel  from  the  comparison  a 
salutary  humility.  “Whom  He  loveth  He 
chasteneth,”  but  never  as  we  abuse  our  domin- 
ion over  the  creatures  to  which  wre  bear  the 
relation  of  His  vicegerents,  perverting  our  au- 
thority through  caprice,  and  venting  our  pass- 
ing moods  upon  our  helpless  dependents. 

Every  thing  of  God’s  creation  has  its  pur- 
pose, and  no  nobler  use  can  be  conceived  than 
that  we  have  assigned  to  the  most  docile  and 
companionable  of  animals — to  induce  us  to  imi- 
tate the  Divine  character  in  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  us,  and  tench  us,  from 
ruling  inferiors,  to  submit  to  Superior  rule. 


A ROMANCE  OF  SOUTH  FERRY. 

L 

MY  father’s  first  wife  was  a strong-minded 
woman.  People  said  so  whose  opportu- 
nities for  observation  were  better  than  mine, 
seeing  that  my  own  personal  consciousness  did 
not  begin  till  after  the  advent  of  the  second  wife. 
I have  great  faith,  however,  in  inherited  tend- 
encies, and,  judging  from  my  acquaintance  with 
her  tw  o daughters — my  half-sisters — I never  had 
reason  to  doubt  the  statement. 

They  were  exceedingly  strong-minded,  as  my 
pretty  young  mother  found  out  to  her  sorrow  in 
the  brief  years  of  her  married  life,  and  as  her 
daughter  painfully  realized  when  that  gentle 
life  w'as  ended,  and  the  responsible  task  of 
training  my  young  ideas  devolved  upon  my  ex- 
cellent sisters.  Dickens,  whoso  universal  hu- 
man nature  gives  perpetual  expression  to  indi- 
vidual experience,  touched  my  responsive  chord 
in  his  delineation  of  Pip — poor  Pip,  “ brought 
up  by  hand !” 

My  sisters  resembled  Joe  Gargery’s  wife  in 
a lady-like  manner.  They  did  not  literally 
“bring  me  up  by  hand,”  since  my  dear  mother 
brought  me  up — to  a certain  period,  at  least — 
on  something  better.  But  after  her  death  left 
the  little  five-year-old  child  at  their  mercy,  I 
wras  put  through  a course  of.  training  that  en- 
abled me  to  sympathize  keenly  with  some  of 
Pip’s  trials.  They  were  model  young  ladies  at 
that  time : Hannah  was  twenty,  Martha  twenty- 
two  ; and  all  the  village  w'as  edified  by  their  dig- 
nity, their  propriety,  their  learning,  their  good 
management,  their — oh!  in  short,  their  strong- 
mindedness  generally.  I suppose  I ought  to 
have  been  edified  too ; but  I wasn’t.  I suppose, 
indeed,  that  I w as  a graceless  little  imp,  as  they 
often  called  me,  in  more  dignified  language ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I never  could  love  Martha  and 
Hannah,  and  though  I succumbed — how  could 
I help  myself? — to  their  prim  tyrannies,  I was  a 
rebel  at  heart  always,  and  obeyed  under  protest. 

My  father  stood  in  awe  of  them,  and  yielded 
a more  graceful  obedience  than  I did.  Martha 
and  Hannah  took  charge  of  every  thing,  and 
saved  him  a great  deal  of  trouble,  I dare  say ; 
but  I used  to  wrish  that  he  would  assume  the 
trouble,  and  with  it  the  mastery  that  wras  his 
right;  and  sometimes  I fancied  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  do  so,  only  that  his  natural 
disposition  to  defer  to  women,  combined  with 
the  long  practice  which  his  daughters  had  taken 
care  to  make  perfect,  rendered  any  latter-day 
assumptions  impossible. 

However,  our  petticoat  government  came  to 
an  end  after  a while.  My  sisters  had  each  a 
lover — cut  after  their  own  pattern;  a severely 
proper,  and  very  long  protracted  courtship  reach- 
ed its  climax  finally,  and  so — thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilson  Plunkett  and  Mr.  James  Darkness — 
our  necks  w'ere  delivered  from  the  yoke.  We* 
had  a doable  wedding,  very  solemn  and  pomp- 
ous ; no  dancing,  because  Martha  and  Hannah 
did  not  approve  of  it,  but  plenty  of  supper  and 
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“improving  conversation.”  The  bride-cakes 
were  unusually  splendid,  quite  beyond  the  vil- 
lage standard ; and  village  gossips  commented 
upon  the  probable  cost  thereof,  as  well  as  upon 
the  unusual  magnificence  of  the  bridal  toilets, 
as  amiably  os  village  gossips  are  apt  to  do. 

As  for  me,  I confess  to  an  involuntary  echo- 
ing of  one  old  lady's  opinion : 

“ It's  more  than  extravagance,”  she  observed 
to  her  confidential  crony  in  the  supper-room. 
“It's  what  I call  downright  mean  selfishness, 
to  drain  their  father's  pockets  for  6ech  show  an' 
finery.  *Tain’t  as  if  the  Doctor  was  a rich  man, 
or  as  if  they  was  all  he  had  to  purvide  for.” 

“Leave  Marthy  and  Hanner  alone  to  look 
out  for  Number  One,”  her  friend  responded. 
And  I quite  agreed  with  her  that  they  needed 
no  assistance — knowing  better  than  she  did  the 
contents  of  various  large  trunks  and  boxes  up 
stairs  that  stood  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
new  homes.  The  utmost  simplicity  in  dress  was 
their  rule  for  me.  The  w^ll-known  adage  about 
beauty  unadorned,  and  so  forth,  never  failed  to 
apply  in  my  case ; but  in  theirs — well,  “candor 
compels  me  to  confess”  that  there  was  a difference 
in  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  adornment.  At 
any  rate,  they  had  the  silk  dresses  and  embroid- 
eries, I the  simple  muslins  and  ruffles.  They 
trailed  yards  of  heavy  w'hite  satin,  as  brides ; I 
stood  up,  as  bridemaid,  in  very  inexpensive  tar- 
letan.  And  while  my  general  wardrobe  was 
slender  almost  to  penury,  their  boxes  were 
heaped -up,  pressed -down,  and  running  over 
with  fine  linen,  not  only  for  personal  wear  but 
household  uses. 

My  father  paid  the  bills  when  it  was  all  over, 
but  he  came  home  with  an  empty  purse  and  a 
face  in  which  several  varying  emotions  were 
curiously  pictured.  He  called  me  to  him  and 
set  me  on  his  knee,  looking  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  act,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  Martha  and 
Hannah  were  nowhere  in  sight.  That  little 
habit  of  ours  was  a folly  they  did  not  approve 
of,  and  were  accustomed  to  reprehend  severely. 

I laughed  at  the  look,  and  nestled  my  head 
upon  his  shoulder  in  happy  security.  “ There’s 
nobody  to  scold  now,  dear ; we  can  be  as  silly 
as  we  please.  Aren't  you  glad  ?” 

“I  hope  your  sisters  will  be  happy,”  he  an- 
swered, evasively.  “They  are  considered  to 
have  made  very  sensible  marriages.  ” 

“And  they've  gone  to  their  husbands  very 
well  provided,”  I couldn't  help  saying.  “ Upon 
my  word,  papa,  if  they  had  been  Colonel  Liv- 
ingston’s daughters  they  couldn't  have  had  a 
more  complete  trousseau.  You  must  have  had 
some  pretty  bills  to  pay !” 

“They  were  rather  larger  than  I had  antic- 
ipated, ” he  confessed.  ‘ * What  was  your  share 
in  this,  Delle  ?”  drawing  forth  from  a packet  of 
similar  ones  a long  narrow  paper  with  significant 
red  lines  crossing  the  blue  ones. 

“I  had  no  share  in  it,”  I answered,  without 
looking  at  the  items  of  the  bill.  “ Holman  and 
Manchester,  isn't  it?  Sister  Martha  had  a 
gfeat  many  parcels  sent  from  there.  ” 
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“ So  I should  judge,”  with  a touch  of  bitter- 
ness. “But  among  so  many  I thought  possi- 
bly she  might  have  appropriated  something  for 
your  use.  Here  are  three — five — twelve  pieces 
of  cotton-cloth,  fifty  yards  each.  Six  hundred 
yards  of  white  cotton!  How  could  any  two 
people  use  so  much  ?” 

“Easily  enough,  papa,  when  eveiy  tiling  is 
made  up  in  dozens.  Not  a yard  of  it  was  given 
to  me,  I assure  you.” 

“ Here  is  any  quantity  of  linen,  too ; lawn, 
and  cambric,  and  flannel  by  the  piece;  hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings,  gloves,  haberdashery  gen- 
erally. None  of  all  this  for  you,  Delle  ?” 

“Not  so  much  as  a pocket-handkerchief, 
papa ; though  I did  ask  sister  Hannah  to  let  me 
have  a half  dozen  out  of  her  box  of  plain  ones. 

She  said  she  should  need  them  all  herself;  and 
young  girls  were  so  careless  they  ought  not  to 
have  many.” 

My  father  folded  up  the  bill,  and  put  it  with 
the  other  papers  back  into  his  pocket.  “ It’s 
no  use  to  show  you  the  rest,”  he  said.  “You 
haven't  any  new  silk  dresses,  or  woolen  ones 
either,  for  that  matter.  It’s  just  as  I expected, 
but  still  I can’t  help  wishing  it  had  been  differ- 
ent.” 

“Never  mind  it,  papa;  I don't,”  I said. 
“It’s  nothing  new  to  me  that  my  sisters  are 
selfish.  They  were  not  bom  like  you,  and  they 
can't  help  it,  maybe.  As  for  the  dry  goods,  I 
don't  care  a fig  for  them — they  are  w'clcome  to 
keep  all  they  took,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.” 

“You  need  some  new  things,  however,”  he 
answered,  scanning  my  dress,  which  though  one 
of  the  best  I owned  was  far  from  new.  “It 
was  my  intention  to  have  bought  you  a lot  of 
frocks  and  a new  bonnet  as  soon  as  your  sis- 
ters were  fairly  gone.  You  ought  to  have  them, 
but  I'm  afraid,  Delle — ” 

“That  you  can’t  afford  it  now,  papa,”  I in- 
terrupted, finishing  the  sentence  as  cheerfully 
as  if  in  my  secret  heart  I was  not  deeply  disap- 
jxnnted.  “Never  mind.  The  old  bonnet  isn’t 
bad  at  all,  and  I shall  be  just  as  pretty  to  you 
in  the  old  frocks.  That’s  all  I care  for.” 

“I’m  glad  of  it,”  and  he  gave  me  a kiss  ten- 
der enough  to  make  me  quite  resigned  to  my 
losses.  “ The  fact  is,  Delle — I may  as  well  tell 
you — this  wedding  has  not  only  used  up  all  my 
spare  cash,  but  it  has  run  me  into  debt ; and  I 
don’t  see  my  way  clear  exactlv  to  getting  out 
of  it.” 

“That’s  a shame,”  I said,  indignantly;  “I 
wouldn’t  have  done  it.” 

“I  could  not  help  it.  I left  the  thing  to 
Martha  and  Hannah,  supposing  they  would  do 
what  was  right.  They  knew  what  I could  af- 
ford to  spend  as  well  as  I did,  and  I knew  they 
were  good  managers.  But  some  way  or  other 
the  expenses  have  mounted  up  to  a big  figure 
for  a man  of  my  means.” 

“There  was  twice  as  much  spent  on  that 
party  as  there  need  to  have  been,”  I exclaimed. 

“ It’s  all  very  well  to  have  handsome  bride-cake 
and  plenty  of  it.  I hate  stinginess ; but  I must 
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confess  I didn’t  see  the  necessity  of  having  so 
much  more  than  could  be  possibly  used,  just  for 
the  sake  of  sending  the  two  largest  and  hand- 
somest loaves  home  with  the  brides ! ” 

44  Was  that  done  ? Well,  it’s  no  use  talking 
of  it.  I wouldn’t  care  for  the  wedding-cake  if 
that  was  all ! But  Martha  set  her  heart  upon 
a silver  tea-service  as  my  present  to  her,  and, 
of  course,  Hannah  must  have  the  same — ” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,”  I cried,  aghast, 
44  that  those  things  were  solid  ? I never  dreamed 
they  were  any  thing  more  than  plated.” 

44  They  were  certainly  solid — Martha  said  she 
would  rather  have  none  at  all  than  plated  ones.” 

“Then  I’d  have  taken  her  at  her  word!”  I 
said,  emphatically.  4 4 She  should  have  had  none 
at  all.  The  very  idea,  when  the  best  we  have 
at  home  is  Britannia- ware ! It  was  preposter- 
ous.” 

44  If  I had  known  how  much  would  be  spent 
in  other  directions  I should  have  acted  differ- 
ently. Those  white  satin  dresses  astonished 
me,  rather.  I don’t  understand  those  things 
as  they  are  done  nowadays,  but  I know  that 
Hannah’s  mother  wore  nothing  so  fine  when 
she  was  married.  And  I think  that  something 
simpler  would  have  been  more  sensible,  consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances ; of  which  the  girls, 
as  I said  before,  were  fully  aware.” 

44  But  they  didn’t  care,  and  you  might  have 
known  it.  All  they  thought  of  was  to  get  every 
thing  they  could ; and  if  I had  been  in  your 
place,  papa,  I certainly  would  never  have  yield- 
ed to  such  selfishness  and  greediness.” 

I felt  so  provoked  that  I spoke  with  unusual 
sharpness,  and  my  father  gave  me  a look  in 
which  some  surprise  was  blended  with  amuse- 
ment. 

44  It  occurs  to  me,”  he  said,  dryly,  44  that 
somebody  has  grown  wonderfully  independent 
and  outspoken  of  late.” 

44  It  occurs  to  me,”  I retorted,  44  that  you  and 
I have  been  a pair  of  simpletons,  papa.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  so ; but  really  it’s  a fact — 
and  in  my  case  a fact  accomplished,  finished, 
set  aside,  and  never  to  be  repeated.  Hence- 
forth I hold  my  own.” 

44  What  is  left  of  it,”  laughed  my  father, 
44  which  is  little  enough.” 

44  Never  mind,”  Baid  I.  44  Sister  Martha  and 
sister  Hannah  have  had  their  day,  and  it’s  over. 
Now  I’ll  have  mine.  As  for  you — ” 

44  As  for  me,”  he  interrupted,  with  a kiss  and 
a squeeze,  44 1 begin  to  think  that  I have  ex- 
changed a limited  monarchy  for  an  absolute 
one.  Don’t  spread  too  much  sail  all  at  once, 
Delle ; your  little  craft  won’t  carry  it.” 

44  Won’t  it,  then  ? Wait  till  you  see.” 

And  I was  firmly  resolved  that  he  should  see 
I was  no  longer  a child  to  be  governed  absolute- 
ly, and  imposed  upon  unblushingly,  as  I had 
been  hitherto.  Now  that  my  sisters  were  fair- 
ly out  of  the  house  I wondered  how  I had  ever 
submitted  so  long  to  be  kept  down  by  them  so 
utterly.  I was  my  father’s  daughter,  and  my 
"qjits  were  equal  with  theirs ; yet  I had  been 


treated  more  like  a dependent  upon  their  char- 
ity and  protection ; and  I had  never  rebelled — 
beyond,  at  least,  an  occasional  outbreak,  which 
was  speedily  and  with  a strong  hand  suppressed. 

That  day  was  over,  I affirmed  to  myself ; and 
I meant  it,  although  my  prophetic  soul  told  me 
that  I would  have  to  stand  a battle  to  hold  my 
ground.  My  sisters  were  married,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  to  remain  in  the  village  all  the 
same.  Martha — now  Mrs.  Wilson  Plunkett — 
was  the  mistress  of  a very  pretty  cottage  stand- 
ing in  its  own  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Broad 
Street.  But  Hannah — wife  of  James  Harkness, 
Attorney-at-law — was  installed  for  the  present 
in  a modest  pair  of  rooms  at  the  best  boarding- 
house the  village  afforded.  She  did  not  like  it, 
but  had  to  put  up  with  her  limited  sphere  until 
a house  was  found  to  suit  them ; and,  mean- 
while, I knew  very  well  that  much  of  her  abund- 
ant leisure  would  be  devoted  to  me  and  my  af- 
fairs. 

She  had  kindly  intimated,  when  she  bade  me 
good-by,  her  intention  to  “keep  an  eye  upon 
me and  I soon  discovered  that  it  was  also  her 
purpose  to  44  keep  a strict  hand  over  me,”  even 
as  of  old.  I was  to  be  mistress  nominally,  but 
to  rule  under  her  dictation ; to  follow  her  advice, 
obey  her  commands,  and  give  account  to  her  of 
all  my  procedures.  This  was  Hannah’s  pro- 
gramme, in  which  Martha  stood  ready  to  aid 
and  abet  her ; and  their  astonishment  "was  only 
equaled  by  their  indignation  when  I refused  to 
carry  it  out. 

The  battles  I fought  will  never  be  recorded 
in  history,  but  they  were  sharp  and  decisive. 
My  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  and 
superior  drill ; I of  position,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  right.  The  field  was  contested  hotly, 
but  I won  it;  and  with  it  won  the  endless  ill- 
will  of  my  half-sisters.  They  were  too  mindful 
of  public  opinion  to  have  an  open  breach  be- 
tween the  families ; but  they  never  forgave  me, 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  in  all  future  in- 
tercourse to  make  me  feel  that  I w-as  an  upstart 
and  an  ingrate.  At  least  they  made  me  feel 
that  they  considered  me  in  that  bony  light ; but 
I had  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  it  dif- 
fered slightly  from  theirs.  My  father  justified 
me,  too,  and  when  affairs  came  to  an  issue  my 
position  was  made  impregnable  by  his  judicious 
support.  After  which  the  siege  had  to  be  raised. 
My  sisters  confined  themselves  to  “ calls  of  cer- 
emony,” and  my  father  and  I had  undisturbed 
possession  of  our  happy  home. 

I had  never  realized  before  how  happy  home 
could  be  made,  but  now  I found  it  out.  There 
were  no  more  scoldings  in  the  kitchen,  no  more 
sour  looks  in  the  parlor,  no  lectures  any  where ; 
but  all  the  while  a delightful  consciousness  of 
having  my  own  way — which  I never  had  had  in 
my  life  before — and  at  the  same  time  giving 
pleasure  to  the  only  one  I cared  to  please. 

I made  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  just  as 
he  liked  it,  and  while  he  visited  his  patients  I 
busied  myself  with  my  economical  housekeep- 
ing. In  the  evening  we  read  together  and 
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talked ; sitting  in  the  parlor  which  Hannah  and 
Martha  had  kept  shut  up  “ for  company,”  but 
which  I made  warm  and  bright  for  his  pleasure 
every  night ; I had  my  little  sewing-chair,  and 
my  work-basket,  but  I didn't  sew  a great  deal. 
Sometimes  I read  to  him,  sometimes  he  read  to 
me ; sometimes  we  played  chess,  and  as  often 
as  any  thing  else  I sat  on  his  knee,  and  laid  my 
head  on  his  shoulder,  while  he  answered  innu- 
merable questions  about  my  mother,  telling  me 
over  and  again — but  never  to  my  weariness — 
how  dearly  he  had  loved  her,  and  how  worthy 
she  was  of  all  love  and  honor. 

H. 

Very  happy  days  were  those — too  sweet  and 
peaceful  to  last  long  in  a world  of  ups  and  downs 
like  this.  The  shadow  that  fell  was  one  that 
darkens  many  a door — lack  of  money.  I had 
felt  it  myself,  in  the  discomfort  of  my  old  bon- 
net, my  shabby  dresses,  my  fast-failing  gloves 
and  shoes,  which — thanks  to  Martha  and  Han- 
nah— I had  no  power  to  replace.  Any  woman 
knows  the  disquieting  influence  of  such  deficien- 
cies, and  I felt  it  as  fully  as  any  other  girl  would. 
But  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  anxiety 
which  oppressed  me,  when  I saw  the  dreary 
shadow  darkening  my  father’s  face.  He  tried 
to  hide  it  from  me,  but  I was  too  close  an  ob- 
server of  his  looks  and  moods  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  attempts  at  cheerfulness.  Trouble  sat  be- 
side him  night  and  day : so  much  I was  sure  of, 
but  the  history  and  character,  the  antecedents 
and  circumstances  of  the  unwelcome  guest  I 
could  not  discern. 

One  night  he  came  home  pale  and  languid, 
the  old  trouble  brooding  in  his  eyes,  and  some 
new  and  present  distress  plainly  visible  in  ad- 
dition. I read  it  in  the  nervous  motions  of  his 
hands,  the  tremulous  play  of  his  features,  the 
almost  pathetic  gentleness  of  voice  and  manner 
— always  a token  to  me  of  deep  feeling  suddenly 
and  painfully  aroused. 

My  little  supper  had  been  prepared  with  all  the 
art  I was  mistress  of,  to  tempt  and  please  him ; 
but  I saw  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  to  it  that  it 
was  love’s  labor  lost.  The  fragrant  tea  steam- 
ing in  the  egg-shell  china  might  as  well  have 
been  some  dreadful  decoction  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy;  the  crisp  waffles  and  daintily 
broiled  steak  were  saw-dust  in  his  mouth : he 
did  not  even  see  my  little  bunch  of  daisy-like 
white  crysanthemums  and  scarlet  raountain-ash 
berries,  brilliant  as  they  were  in  the  lamp-light 
— and  gathered  solely  for  his  enjoyment. 

He  went  into  the  parlor  when  the  silent  meal 
was  over,  and  laid  himself  down  on  the  sofa  in 
an  attitude  that  expressed  os  much  hopelessness 
as  weariness.  It  made  me  sick  for  one  moment 
when  I followed  and  saw  him.  Then  I mode 
up  my  mind  that  I must  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  : whatever  the  trouble  was  it  should  be 
shared  with  me  at  any  rate.  I brought  a has- 
sock to  the  sofa  and  sat  down  by  him,  leaning 
my  head  against  his  hands.  We  said  nothing 
at  first,  either  of  us ; my  heart  was  so  full  of 


pity  and  anxiety  that  words  did  not  come  to  me, 
and  he  was  after  all  the  first  to  speak. 

“I  have  been  all  the  afternoon  with  poor 
Townsend,”  he  said,  stroking  my  hair  with  his 
hand.  “I  thought  yesterday  that  he  had  a 
chance  for  life,  and  I tried  hard  to  get  hold  of 
it;  but  it  slipped  away  from  him,  poor  fellow.” 

44  Is  he  dead  ?”  I exclaimed,  much  shocked. 

“Yes  ; hardly  an  hour  since.  I staid  with 
him  to  the  last — they  all  clung  to  me  so,  and 
wouldn’t  believe  that  I was  as  powerless  as 
themselves  to  prolong  his  life.  I have  seen  a 
good  many  death-beds,  Delle,  but  this  one,  I 
think,  has  left  the  most  painful  impression  of 
all.  I feel  perfectly  unnerved.” 

44  So  I see,  dear  papa ; don’t  talk  about  it 
if  it  makes  you  so  uncomfortable,”  I whispered. 

“I  can’t  help  thinking  of  it,”  he  replied; 
“I  may  as  well  put  it  into  words.  There  was  a 
double  misery,  you  see,  in  the  matter : Towns- 
end, though  a clever  fellow  in  his  way,  was  not 
a Christian,  and  his  wife,  who  comes  of  an 
old  Puritan  stock,  believed  that  he  was  going 
straight  to  perdition  before  her  very  eyes.  Her 
pleadings  and  prayers  were  harrowing,  and  her 
despair  at  what  she  conceived  to  be  his  insens- 
ibility to  his  danger  was  something  awful  to 
witness.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tortured 
with  anxieties  for  her  and  his  children.  He 
knew  that  his  death  would  leave  them  penni- 
less, and  all  his  dying  energies  were  concen- 
trated to  devise  some  plan  for  their  support. 
They  both  appealed  to  me,  and  I had  no  com- 
fort to  give  either  of  them.  God  knows  I would 
have  helped  them  if  I could  1” 

“Indeed,  indeed  He  does,  papa!”  I cried, 
earnestly,  touched  to  the  heart  at  his  emotion. 
“As  if  any  body  could  doubt  that!  And  if 
you  couldn’t  help  them,  it  was  certainly  not 
your  fault.  Don’t  woriy  about  it — don’t  think 
of  it  any  more.” 

44  I did  what  I could,  at  least,”  he  said,  slow- 
ly. 44  The  question  is,  if  I had  any  right — I 
spoke  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  what  my 
heart  prompted.  But  perhaps  it  was  wrong ; 
I can’t  tell.” 

44  What  did  you  say,  papa  ?”  I asked,  won- 
dering. 

44  I’ll  tell  you,  and  take  your  opinion,”  he 
answered,  with  more  decision.  44  Townsend 
owed  me  money — not  for  professional  services ; 
I don’t  consider  them — but  I lent  him  five  hun- 
dred dollars  once,  a good  while  ago,  and  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  to  pay  it  he’s  never 
had  the  power.  That  debt  was  a terror  to  him 
on  his  death-bed.  It  might  be  paid  by  the  sale 
of  their  furniture,  and  I could  compel  it ; but 
the  family  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon 
for  their  actual  bread  until  they  can  do  some- 
thing to  earn  it ; and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  do  no  less — ” 

44  Than  forgive  the  debt.  Of  course,  papa,” 
I interrupted,  44 1 am  glad  you  did  it.  It  was 
just  like  you,  and  it  was  right.” 

44 1 am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Delle,”  and 
he  drew  me  closer  to  him.  44 1 was  sure  you 
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would,  however — and  I suppose  you  will  say 
just  the  same,  even  when  I tell  you  that  if  I 
could  get  that  five  hundred  dollars  now  (or 
seven  hundred  rather,  for  it’s  that  with  the  in- 
terest) it  would  pull  me  out  of  a tight  place — a 
very  tight  place — in  my  own  affairs.** 

He  paused,  and  I did  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer. It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  generous  at 
such  a price,  particularly  when  I remembered 
how  the  shadow  of  this  44  tight  place**  had  hung 
over  every  thing  of  late.  Still  I could  not  in 
my  heart  wish  that  he  had  acted  differently, 
and  I said  so. 

44 1 can’t  regret  it  myself,’*  was  his  answer. 

4 4 It  was  the  only  ray  of  comfort  poor  Towns- 
end had  ; God  forbid  I should  grudge  iL  to  him 
now ! Nevertheless,  Delle,  it  is  useless  to  dis- 
guise it  from  you  that  we  shall  probably  have 
to  give  up  this  pretty  home  of  ours.  It  will 
be  hard  for  you,  little  woman,’*  drawing  me 
back  to  him  with  tender  pity,  for  I had  started 
in  irrepressible  amazement  and  dismay  at  the 
mention  of  a possibility  so  for  removed  from 
ray  thoughts.  Of  all  the  uncomfortable  things 
I had  anticipated  this  was  the  last  to  be  im- 
agined ; and  my  incredulity  was  strong  even 
in  the  face  of  his  too  evident  sincerity. 

“You  never  can  mean  that , papa!”  I ex- 
claimed, when  I could  speak  at  all.  44  This 
house  is  yours — why  should  we  leave  it,  no 
matter  how  poor  we  are  ?” 

44  It  can  hardly  be  called  mine,  Delle,  when 
it  is  mortgaged  for  a third  of  its  value ; and  I 
can’t  pay  the  mortgage,  or  even  the  interest 
that  is  due — and  the  time  is  almost  expired. 
Moreover,  when  the  mortgage  is  held  by  a man 
like  old  Colonel  Livingston,  w*ho  w’ould  fore- 
close on  his  own  son,  I fancy,  if  he  wasn’t  up  to 
time.” 

“I  didn’t  know  he  had  a son,”  I exclaimed, 
irrelevantly,  the  words  coming  out  without  con- 
sciousness, for  I was  too  suddenly  miserable  to 
have  any  sense  left. 

44  He  has  a son,  though,”  my  father  said,  half- 
smiling.  44  A fine  young  fellow  he  used  to  be. 
Went  to  New  York  to  practice  law.  I suppose 
he  is  married  and  settled  down  by  this  time.” 

“I  wish  his  father  was  settled  down — in 
Trinity  church -yard,”  I muttered,  under  my 
breath.  But  my  father  heard  me. 

44  Look  here,  Delle and  his  hand  under  my 
chin  elevated  my  face  till  my  gaze,  somewhat 
unwilling,  was  level  with  his  own.  44  If  there 
is  trouble  before  us  we  shall  not  be  helped  out 
of  it  by  wishing  harm  to  others.  I never  heard 
you  make  a speech  like  that  before : don’t  grieve 
me  so  much  as  to  let  me  hear  it  again.” 

That  was  too  much  for  my  fortitude.  A re- 
proof from  him — gentle  as  it  was — swept  away  at 
once  all  my  womanly  dignities.  I broke  down, 
childishly  enough,  and  cried ; and  it  ended  in 
his  having  to  soothe  and  comfort  me,  although  I 
had  begun  with  the  elevated  intention  of  cheer- 
ing and  strengthening  him. 

I came  to  my  senses,  however,  in  course  of 
time ; and  having  once  comprehended  the  po- 


sition of  things,  I set  my  girlish  wits  to  work 
to  devise  a remedy.  Retrenchment  in  our 
household  expenses  was  impossible,  at  least  to 
any  extent  that  would  help  us ; we  already 
lived  so  economically.  It  was  possible,  how- 
ever, to  rent  the  house  for  a time — and  I re- 
membered how  my  sister  Hannah  disliked  board- 
ing— feeling  an  inward  conviction,  as  the  mem- 
ory came  to  me,  that  she  would  exult  in  the  op- 
portunity to  get  possession  of  the  old  home.  It 
was  not  pleasant  to  think  of  her  there — myself 
dethroned ; but  never  mind ! better  that  for  a 
time  than  to  port  forever  with  the  dear  old 
place. 

This  would  bring  in  money,  and  then,  of 
course,  I could  earn  some  more.  Other  girls 
went  away  from  home — taught  school,  worked 
in  factories,  served  in  stores — why  not  I ? 

I wenf  to  my  father  one  day,  not  long  after 
this,  and  told  him  what  I had  been  planning. 
He  listened  to  me  gravely ; agreeing  as  to  the 
necessity  of  renting  the  house,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  Mr.  Harkness  w’ould  take  it,  but  dis- 
approving entirely  of  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
was  purely  personal. 

44 1 can’t  consent  to  your  teaching,  Delle.  In 
the  first  place,  you  don’t  know  any  thing  to  teach ; 
in  the  second  place,  you  couldn’t  get  a situation 
if  you  tried ; in  the  third  place,  if  you  did,  your 
earnings  wouldn’t  amount  to  any  thing ; in  the 
fourth  place,  I can’t  do  without  you.” 

To  which  I replied  in  substance  that  it  didn’t 
make  a particle  of  difference  whether  I knew 
any  thing  or  not — though  perhaps  I knew  more 
than  he  was  aware  of ; that  other  people  got 
situations,  and  I had  as  good  a right  as  any  body ; 
that  even  my  small  earnings  would  be  better 
than  nothing ; and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  a 
troublesome  encumbrance.  I knew  that  was 
nonsense,  of  course,  and  my  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  of  his  lonely  evenings  without  me.  But 
still  I could  not  bear  to  be  a mere  burden  and 
expense  to  him,  when  I might  be  of  use.  It 
would  not  merely  be  what  I should  earn,  but  the 
cost  of  my  maintenance  would  be  saved.  With 
the  rent  of  the  house  and  furniture  added  to  his 
professional  income,  and  only  his  own  personal 
expenses  to  be  deducted,  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  a considerable  sum  yearly  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mortgage.  Wasn’t  it  worth  while, 
I asked  him,  with  such  an  object  in  view',  to  be- 
lieve that 44 every  little  helps,” and  improve  even 
the  smallest  opportunities  ? 

And  so  I coaxed  and  argued  by  turns,  until 
I won  a reluctant  consent  that  I might  try  my 
fortune ; and  if  I could  secure  a respectable  sit- 
uation to  teach,  I should  be  allowed  to  do  as  I 
pleased  about  taking  it.  Which  was  all  I want- 
ed, for  I had  already — in  anticipation  of  this 
result — applied  for  a position  which  I had  seen 
advertised  in  a New  York  paper.  I was  expect- 
ing an  answer  daily,  and  in  my  utter  ignorance 
and  inexperience  I had  very  little  doubt  of  ob- 
taining the  situation.  I knew  nothing  of  the 
weary  waitings,  the  hopes  deferred,  and  the 
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sickening  disappointments  that  attend  so  many 
“first  attempts;'1  and  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  destined  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  never  know  of  them  by  personal  ex- 
perience. 

For  the  answer  that  I looked  for  came  speed- 
ily, and  was  just  what  I wanted.  “Judging 
from  your  letter,"  Mrs.  Bernard  wrote,  “you 
seem  to  be  well-fitted  for  the  situation,  and  if 
your  references  are  satisfactory,  as  I do  not  doubt 
they  will  be,  I shall  be  happy  to  engage  you  as 
my  little  girls’  governess.  The  salary  will  be 
three  hundred  dollars,  the  duties  not  very  ar- 
duous ; and  1 think  I can  safely  promise  a pleas- 
ant home,  since  it  is  my  purpose  to  obtain  a 
governess  whom  we  can  receive  as  in  all  respects 
an  equal.” 

I could  not  have  wished  for  any  thing  more 
satisfactory,  you  see ; and  my  pride  in  ahowing 
this  pleasant  letter  to  my  father  helped  me  over 
the  pain  which  came  sharply  in  this  near  pros- 
pect of  separation.  It  pleased  him  too,  that  I 
had  been  so  easily  successful ; and,  of  course,  he 
made  no  further  opposition.  Whatever  bitter- 
ness was  in  his  heart  he  let  none  of  it  appear ; 
but  from  that  time  we  went  forward  steadily  to 
do  the  work  that  was  before  us. 

His  was  to  dispose  of  the  house,  and,  as  we 
supposed,  the  Harknesses  were  very  glad  to  get 
it.  Hannah  plumed  herself  upon  showing  a 
Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness : I had  treated 
her,  she  said,  with  black  ingratitude,  yet  now 
when  the  reward  of  my  evil-doing  and  of  my 
father’s  weak  indulgence  had  come  upon  us, 
she  hoped  I would  observe  that  she  cherished 
no  malice.  Her  cherishing  no  malice  did  not 
prevent  her  from  driving  a very  hard  bargain 
for  the  house  and  furniture,  and  getting  both  on 
the  best  possible  terms  for  herself.  My  father 
was  to  board  with  them,  and  I observed  that 
her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  board  were  regulated 
by  a different  standard  from  her  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  rent.  One  would  have  thought  my 
poor  father  was  a cormorant,  to  judge  from  the 
sum  considered  necessary  to  cover  his  table  ex- 
penses. But  I used  my  newly-acquired  inde- 
pendence to  establish  a more  equal  balance,  and 
came  out  in  so  strong-minded  a manner  that 
Hannah  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
smaller  profits  than  she  had  anticipated. 

My  own  little  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
I bought  a new  bonnet,  and  two  new  dresses ; 
some  gloves,  and  shoes,  and  handkerchiefs; 
and  looked  longingly  at  a brown  beaver  cloak, 
but  didn't  buy  it.  I had  a gray  one,  two  win- 
ters old,  and  I freshened  it  with  new  buttons 
and  bindings  till  it  answered  very  well.  My 
sisters  made  me  some  presents.  Hannah  gave 
me  two  neck-ribbons — a red  and  a blue  one ; 
Martha  presented  me  with  one  of  her  embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs  which  had  proved  to  be  half 
cotton,  after  washing.  On  the  whole  I had  a 
very  good  outfit,  they  said ; and  they  ought  to 
know  just  what  went  to  make  up  a good  outfit, 
for  they  had  had  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
question  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 


HI. 

It  was  a chill  November  afternoon  when  I 
started  on  my  journey,  lonely  and  sad  enough 
at  heart,  though  I showed  my  father  a smiling 
face  to  the  last.  He  put  me  into  a comforta- 
ble seat  and  kissed  me  good-by ; then  the  bells 
rang,  and  there  were  fiery  puffs  and  snorts  of 
steam,  a series  of  preliminary  jerks,  and  a fast- 
accelerating  motion  which  whirled  me  swiftly 
past  all  old  familiar  landmarks.  I was  not 
fond  of  traveling;  I did  not  care  about  new 
scenes  or  new  faces ; I loved  my  father  and  my 
home,  and  thought  I never  should  care  for  any 
thing  else  in  equal  measure.  So  it  was  with  a 
very  desolate  feeling  that  I pressed  my  face 
against  the  window  and  looked  upon  the  dull, 
gray  world  without.  Rocks  and  trees  and 
high  wooded  banks  on  the  left,  on  the  right  a 
broad  and  deep  river  with  a chain  of  hills 
stretching  beyond ; picturesque  towns  and  vil- 
lages at  frequent  intervals,  and  elegant  villas 
adorning  every  prominent  point.  This  was  the 
moving  picture  that  passed  before  my  eyes,  and 
in  a brighter  day  or  a happier  mood  would  have 
pleased  them  well.  But  now  I saw  it  all  as 
one  who  sees  not.  The  chill  November  mist 
hung  low  over  the  hills,  the  trees  were  leafless, 
the  water  had  no  flash  or  sparkle,  and  my  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears. 

As  if  to  add  to  my  dreariness  it  began  to 
rain  by-and-by,  and  the  dark  day  grew  duller 
and  darker  still.  The  rain -drops  streamed 
aslant  the  window,  shutting  out  all  the  pros- 
pect. Twilight  prevailed,  and  passengers  grum- 
bled audibly,  casting  anxious  looks  at  the  drip- 
ping windows,  and  exchanging  condolences  with 
one  another  according  to  the  special  inconven- 
ience anticipated  by  each  one.  One  old  lady 
had  to  get  out  at  the  next  station,  and  was 
much  exercised  about  her  “bunnit;”  though, 
as  far  as  I could  judge,  it  was  already  past  the 
period  when  it  could  be  damaged  by  any  thing. 
Another  one,  young  and  pretty  and  well  dressed, 
was  in  despair  about  her  delicate  fawn-colored 
cloak,  “which  was  sure  to  spot;”  and  an  anx- 
ious mother  with  three  little  children  looked 
utterly  wretched  in  anticipation  of  her  darlings 
catching  cold. 

I found  myself  listening  to  these  undertones 
with  a sense  of  amusement  that  diverted  me 
from  my  own  trouble.  The  ludicrous  side  of 
any  dilemma  always  appealed  to  me  irresistibly ; 
and  I could  not  help  laughing  at  the  unfortu- 
nates around  me  in  spite  of  a genuine  pity  for 
them. 

“Perhaps  it  was  a sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

but  how  could  I help  it  ? If  you  had  seen  the 
old  lady  tying  up  her  “bunnit"  in  a handker- 
chief that  looked  like  a cradle-sheet,  and  “ kilt- 
ing her  petticoats  up  to  her  knees"  as  she  ran 
along  the  wet  platform,  bareheaded,  and  the 
rain  beating  down  upon  her  poor  old  gray  locks, 
pinned  up  in  the  tightest  little  knot  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  you  would  have  laughed  too,  and 
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hoped  as  I did  that  she  would  not  catch  the 
rheumatism  to  pay  for  her  folly.  If  it  was  a 
sin,  however,  I was  punished  very  soon.  The 
train  moved  on  to  the  next  station,  and  the 
mother  got  out  with  her  little  ones.  I did  not 
laugh  at  them , and  was  truly  glad  when  I saw  a 
friendly  umbrella  raised  for  her  benefit,  and  the 
children  snatched  up  by  a couple  of  good-na- 
tured porters.  How  they  fared  afterward  I 
never  knew,  for  on  we  went  again,  and  I began 
to  look  at  my  time-table  and  count  how  many 
more  stations  must  be  passed  before  we  reached 
New  York.  A long  line  of  names — Sing  Sing, 
Scarborough,  Tarrytown,  Irvington,  with  half  a 
dozen  more — and  the  train  would  not  arrive  at 
Thirtieth  Street  till  after  six  o'clock.  It  would 
be  quite  dark  before  that,  of  course ; but  Mrs. 
Bernard  had  written  that  some  one  would  be 
in  waiting  for  me,  so  I did  not  anticipate  any 
trouble. 

I had  a book  in  my  bag  which  I conclnded 
to  read,  “out  of  sheer  perversity,"  Hannah 
would  have  said,  just  because  it  was  growing 
too  dark  to  see.  My  eyes  were  equal  to  the 
light,  however,  and  the  book  proved  entertain- 
ing ; and  I had  already  begun  to  forget  my  sor- 
rows for  a time  when  suddenly  there  came  a 
jerk  and  jar  that  shook  the  train  all  along  the 
line — and  then  it  stopped  abruptly.  People 
started  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  for  we 
were  near  no  station,  and  there  was  no  appar- 
ent cause  for  the  stoppage.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  found  out ; but  the  discovery  was 
vexatious  enough  when  it  came  at  last.  Some- 
thing was  amiss  with  the  engine — nobody  ap- 
peared to  know  what;  but  it  would  delay  us 
for  hours,  probably.  “And  we'll  get  in  to 
New  York  by  midnight  maybe — confound  it 
all!"  muttered  the  man  in  the  seat  before  me. 

I heard  him  with  dismay  too  blank  for  words. 
Midnight  in  the  great,  strange  city,  and  I a 
young  girl  utterly  alone  and  unprotected ! What 
should  I do?  Time  enough  to  consider  the 
question ; for,  alas ! the  ill-news  proved  too 
true.  Five  dreadful  hours  crept  by — ah ! with 
what  heavy  feet  — before  the  train  started 
again ; and  by  that  time  I was  so  numb  with 
cold,  so  cramped  and  stiff  with  long  confinement 
to  one  position,  so  faint  for  want  of  food,  that  I 
was  only  conscious  of  physical  suffering,  and  al- 
most indifferent  to  any  other  aspect  of  my  di- 
lemma. 

A plan  I had  formed,  however,  for  misery  be- 
gets confidence,  and  loves  company,  and  devel- 
ops resources.  In  the  same  car  were  three  more 
“unprotected"  females:  two  of  them  sisters, 
girls  like  myself,  coming  from  a distance  to  visit 
relatives  in  the  city ; one  an  elderly  woman,  re- 
turning home.  They  were  not  just  the  people 
I should  have  chosen  for  companions ; the  wo- 
man was  loud  and  vulgar,  the  girls,  of  the  least- 
interesting  farmer's-daughter  type.  Neverthe- 
less I was  glad  and  thankful  for  the  shelter  of 
numbers,  and  though  not  lady-like,  they  were 
respectable  enough.  The  woman  proposed  that 
we  should  take  a carriage  when  we  reached 


New  York,  and  divide  the  expense  among  us. 
We  could  then  be  taken  each  to  her  own  door, 
without  any  trouble  or  damage  to  our  clothes 
from  the  rain,  which  still  fell  with  sullen  persist- 
ence, and  was  likely  to  continue  all  night.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  person  who  was 
to  meet  me  at  the  depot  would  wait  there  until 
the  late  hour  at  which  the  train  would  arrive ; 
and  as  I fortunately  had  Mrs.  Bernard's  address 
— No.  5 Carroll  Place,  Brooklyn— I gladly  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances. 

The  worst  thing  was,  that  I should  have  to 
go  alone  part  of  the  way ; for  the  others  lived 
in  New  York,  while  my  destination  was  Brook- 
lyn, and  of  course  they  would  have  to  be  dropped 
first.  But  it  could  not  be  helped,  so  I resigned 
myself  to  my  fate.  It  was  not  exactly  midnight 
when  wa  reached  the  city,  but  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  in  the  rain,  and  crowd,  and  deaf- 
ening tumult  around  us,  I should  certainly  have 
gone  crazy  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  new  pro- 
tector. She  was  accustomed  to  travel,  and  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  herself ; had  no  sensibilities 
to  be  shocked,  and  could  hold  her  own  even 
with  a New  York  hack-driver — which  is  saying 
a good  deal.  She  engineered  the  plan  so  suc- 
cessfully that  in  a very  few  minutes,  in  spite  of 
the  great  demand  for  carriages,  she  had  one  se- 
cured on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  whole  party, 
luggage  included,  stowed  away  in  it. 

So  on  again  wc  went,  through  the  sloppy 
streets,  the  wet  sidewalks  glistening  under  the 
gas-lights,  the  horses'  feet  splashing  in  pools  of 
water,  the  tall  houses  looming  up  on  either  side, 
dark  and  strange  and  dreary.  An  endless  time 
it  seemed  before  wc  got  any  w’here ; but  at  last 
the  two  girls  cried  out  joyfully  that  they  had 
come  to  their  stopping-place,  and  were  put  down 
accordingly,  after  the  driver  had  rung  the  door- 
bell for  full  ten  minutes ; during  which  time  the 
poor  things  were  almost  frantic  for  fear  ho  would 
not  be  able  to  wake  any  body. 

Another  long,  weary  jolting  over  the  stones, 
and  then  the  woman — I forget  her  name,  and  I 
never  saw  her  again — was  dropped  at  her  own 
house.  My  heart  sank  at  parting  with  her,  but 
she  cheered  me  as  well  as  she  could,  and  the 
driver — a good-natured  son  of  Erin — assured 
me  that  I might  make  myself  “aisy."  “He 
wouldn’t  hurt  a hair  uv  my  head ; an’  if  I wasn’t 
landed  safe  at  my  own  door,  might  he  niver  be 
a blessed  saint  in  purgatory." 

I heartily  wished  at  that  moment  that  I had 
never  left  “my  own  door,"  and  longed  with 
most  intense  and  home-sick  yearning  for  its 
friendly  shelter  once  more.  So  tired  and  lonely 
and  wretched  I w'as  that  I cried  and  sobbed 
aloud,  with  reckless^miscry ; displaying,  I am 
ashamed  to  say,  not  one  particle  of  the  heroism 
which  I had  aiways  intended  to  exhibit  when  a 
tiying  occasion  should  give  me  the  opportunity. 

Nobody  saw  me,  fortunately,  and  by  the  time 
my  crying-fit  was  over  the  driver  called  down  to 
me  that  we  had  come  to  South  Ferry,  and,  “if 
you  plaze,  ’m,  you’ll  get  out  here." 
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“ What  for  ?”  I inquired,  bewildered,  as  he 
held  the  door  open,  and  offered  to  help  me  out. 
“ This  is  not  the  right  place ; I want  to  go 
across  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn.” 

“ Ah ! yis,  ’m,  an’  there’s  the  ferry,  sure : it’s 
yersilf  can  see  it  aisy.  Ye’ve  on’y  to  go  right 
aboard  o’  the  boat — there  she  lies — an*  I’ll  fetch 
your  trunk  in  no  time  at  all.” 

I submitted  passively,  too  ignorant  and  too 
dejected  to  argue  with  him,  although  I had  a 
vague  conviction  that  something  was  wrong. 
Perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  carriage 
when  I went  on  the  boat — I knew  nothing  about 
ferries — but  of  course  the  driver  understood  that 
he  was  to  go  on  with  me,  take  me  up  again  on 
the  other  side,  and  drive  me  to  Carroll  Place.  I 
watched  him  as  he  took  my  trunk  down,  and  set 
it  within  the  gate ; but  still  I did  not  under- 
stand that  he  meant  to  forsake  me . until  the 
wretch  turned  to  me  with  a blarneying  apology. 

“Sure  an’  I hope  it  won’t  inconvanienco  ye, 
Mis3,  but  it’s  so  late  intirely,  an*  I’d  not  get 
back  again  to-night.  It’s  the  last  boat,  an’  I’m 
thinkin  ye’d  better  hurry  yerself,  or  it’11  be  aft- 
er lavin’  ye.”  x 

With  which  he  mounted  his  box,  and  drove 
off  with  all  speed,  and  I was  left  standing  alone, 
at  midnight,  my  cumbrous  trunk  beside  me,  and 
not  a soul  to  turn  to  for  help  or  guidance,  at  the 
gate  of  a ferry-house ! 

“Your  fare,  if  you  please,  Miss  ? and  you  had 
best  make  haste — the  boat  is  about  leaving.” 

The  gate-keeper’s  voice  recalled  me  to  my 
senses,  for  I had  grown  faint  in  the  sudden 
realization  of  my  position.  I overcame  the 
sinking  sensation  by  an  effort  of  will,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  man  desperately : 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? That  man  was  paid  to 
drive  me  to  Carroll  Place,  and  now  he  has  left 
me ! I never  was  in  Brooklyn  in  my  life — and 
here  is  my  trunk  to  be  carried — what  shall  I 
do?” 

“ Confounded  rascal !”  said  the  gate-keeper. 
“ He  ought  to  be  arrested.  About  as  good  as 
you  can  expect  from  any  of  those  Irish  blarney- 
stones,  though.  You  shouldn’t  have  let  him  go, 
Miss.” 

“ How  could  I help  it  ? He  was  gone  before 
I knew  what  he  meant  to  do,”  I cried,  helplessly. 

“ Weil,  you’ve  no  time  to  lose,”  said  the  man, 
hurriedly.  “You’d  better  get  aboard  o’  the 
boat — 111  try  and  haul  your  trunk  down — and 
maybe  you’ll  get  a carriage  on  the  other  side  to 
take  you  where  you  want  to  go.  It’s  the  last 
boat  to-night,  and  time’s  up.” 

He  caught  the  trunk  by  one  of  the  handles, 
and  dragged  it  across  the  broad  area  toward  the 
dock  where  the  ferry-boat  lay,  just  visible  in  the 
blackness  surrounding  it.  I followed  forlornly, 
dumb  with  despair,  but  had  only  gone  a few 
steps  when  the  gate-keeper  stopped  suddenly 
and  threw  up  his  hands  with  a gesture  of  dis- 
gust. A ripple  of  water  struck  my  ear,  and 
running  forward  with  a new  fear  at  my  heart,  I 
saw  a slow-moving  mass — a broadening  line  of 
blackness  too  wide  already  to  be  crossed — and 


apprehended  instantly  the  new  horror  of  my  po- 
sition. The  last  boat  had  gone. 

No  need  for  the  man  to  tell  me ; he  saw  that 
I understood,  and  began  some  rough  expression 
of  pity,  but  I did  not  even  hear  him.  I had 
passed  the  verge  of  endurance,  and  was  fast 
approaching  a state  of  stupefaction ; it  could  not 
matter  much  what  happened  to  me  now.  I 
suppose  it  was  but  a few  minutes  in  reality, 
though  it  seemed  hours  to  my  confused  and 
miserable  consciousness,  that  I stood  there, 
dumb  and  vacant  and  irresponsive.  The  first 
thing  that  brought  me  back  to  a degree  of  in- 
telligence was  the  sound  of  a voice  different  from 
that  of  the  gate-keeper — a more  refined  and  fa- 
milial tone,  inspiring  vaguely  a sense  of  confi- 
dence and  hope  of  relief. 

“ What’s  the  matter  here  ?”  it  asked.  “ Boat 
gone,  and  a lady  left  ? Is  it  the  last  boat  to- 
night ?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  we  don’t  run  after  midnight, you 
know,”  answered  the  official. 

“What  a nuisance!  I wanted  to  get  over 
myself,  and  thought  I should  be  in  time.  What's 
the  lady  going  to  do  ?” 

“Can’t  say,  I am  sure,  Sir.  I’ve  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  she  wants  to  do,  but  she 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  upset.  I can’t  get  any 
thing  out  of  her.” 

“ IIow  did  she  come  here  ? Is  nobody  with 
her?” 

“She  came  down  in  a carriage,  and  wanted 
to  go  over  to  Carroll  Place,  she  said,  but  the 
rascally  driver  dumped  her  out  and  left  her.  If 
I had  known  what  he  was  up  to  I’d  have  blocked 
his  game.” 

“ Carroll  Place?”  exclaimed  the  gentlemanly 
voice.  “I  wonder  if  it  is  possible — ” 

Then  it  paused,  and  the  owner  came  nearer 
to  me.  A dim  gas-light  flared  close  by,  ren- 
dering my  wretched  face  visible  in  a ghastly 
sort  of  way.  What  it  expressed  to  him  I can 
not  tell,  but  I read  a quick  compassion  in  his 
glance,  and  his  tone  was  tenderly  kind  and 
courteous  as  he  addressed  me. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  if  I can  render  you 
any  assistance  pray  command  me,”  he  said. 
“Is  it  very  important  that  you  should  get  to 
Brooklyn  to-night  ?” 

“lama  perfect  stranger  in  the  city,”  I an- 
swered, finding  my  voice  with  difficulty.  “I 

came  down  from  P on  the  Hudson  River 

train,  and  it  was  delayed  by  an  accident  a great 
many  hours.  If  it  had  got  in  in  time,  some  one 
would  have  met  me ; but  as  it  was  I had  to  come 
on  alone.  I do  not  know  any  one  in  New  York — 
I have  nowhere  to  go  if  I can  not  get  to  Brook- 
lyn.” 

“ Were  you  going  to  Mrs.  Bernard’s — No.  5 
Carroll  Place  ?”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“Yes!”  I exclaimed,  with  answering  eager- 
ness. “ Oh  yes ! can  you  tell  me — ?” 

“ Then  you  are  the  young  lady  she  expected 
this  evening — Miss  De  Forest?”  he  interrupted. 

“Yes!”  I exclaimed  again,  trembling  with 
excitement  and  a hope  that  seemed  too  wildly 
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i nipossible  to  be  realized.  4 4 Are  you — can  you 
— you  are  not  Mr.  Bernard  I”  I gasped  out  des- 
perately. 

“Not  exactly,”  he  answered,  with  a smile. 
“But  it’s  all  right,  nevertheless.  Mrs.  Bernard 
is  my  sister,  and  she  appointed  me  to  be  your 
escort  from  the  depot  to-night.  I can’t  see 
how  I missed  you — I was  there  when  the  train 
got  in,  late  as  it  was,  and  I waited  till  every 
passenger  had  left  the  place  before  I gave  up 
looking  for  you.  How  did  it  all  happen  ? Why 
didn’t  you  wait  for  me?” 

Why  didn’t  I,  truly?  What  a fool  I had 
been ! To  think  that  all  the  miserable  anxiety 
and  fatigue  and  misadventure  I had  endured 
were  utterly  unnecessary,  and  might  have  been 
avoided  if  I had  but  waited  a few  minutes ! I 
felt  so  impotently  exasperated,  so  mortified  and 
provoked,  with  my  own  folly,  that  I could  hard- 
ly explain  to  him  why  he  had  missed  me.  It 
was  such  a ridiculous,  such  an  undignified  ad- 
venture altogether,  and  to  make  my  first  appear- 
ance in  the  light  of  it ! What  an  exalted  idea 
he  would  form  of  his  sister’s  governess,  and  how 
heartily  he  would  wish  she  had  remained  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  country-home,  instead  of  involv- 
ing him  in  her  absurd  dilemmn ! Of  course  it 
was  saddled  upon  him  now,  and  he  would  have 
to  sec  me  through  the  night  in  some  way.  I 
almost  wished  he  had  not  encountered  me  at 
all,  but  that  I had  been  left  to  struggle  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  myself,  my  annoyance  and 
vexation  so  overbalanced  my  first  sense  of  re- 
lief. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  manner,  however, 
to  indicate  that  the  annoyance  was  mutual.  He 
was  full  of  concern  and  regret  on  my  account,  but 
did  not  seem  to  consider  the  inconvenience  in- 
flicted upon  himself.  Wrhen  I expressed,  clum- 
sily enough,  my  vexation  at  it,  he  made  light 
of  his  share  of  the  discomfort,  and  waived  all 
thanks  or  apologies.  It  was  of  no  consequence 
at  all — men  were  accustomed  to  such  trifles — 
the  unpleasantness  was  all  mine ; and  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  contrive  a way  of  escape  for 
me  ? 

He  had  taken  me  into  the  ladies*  waiting- 
room,  and  while  I rested  upon  the  wooden 
bench,  which  was  the  only  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment, he  proceeded  to  “consider”  that  difficult 
question.  There  was  another  ferry,  he  told  me, 
whose  boats  ran  all  night ; if  I chose  he  would 
lake  me  to  it,  but  it  would  involve  a very  long 
and  disagreeable  walk  through  foul  ways,  and 
we  would  reach  Carroll  Place  about  tw’o  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  taking  our  chances  of  being  able 
to  effect  an  entrance  at  such  an  uncanny  hour. 
If  I objected  to  this  there  was  the  alternative 
of  going  to  a hotel,  or  stopping  w here  I was  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  What  did  I think? 
Which  of  the  three  evils  would  I choose  as  the 
least  ? 

I answered  helplessly,  how  could  I tell?  ho 
knew  better  than  I what  was  best  to  be  done. 
I would  take  his  advice. 

“In  that  case,”  he  said,  44 I will  choose  for 


you  as  I would  for  my  sister  in  a similar  pre- 
dicament. And  if  I advise  the  most  disagree- 
able thing,  perhaps  you  will  understand  that  I 
do  it  with  the  best  intentions  ?” 

“Of  course,”  I answered,  feeling  a strange 
confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  integrity.  “ I am 
sure  you  will  not  advise  any  thing  wrong.” 

“You  pay  me  a compliment,”  he  said,  laugh- 
ing (at  my  simplicity,  I suppose !),  “ but  111  try 
to  deserve  it.  In  proof  thereof,  I*m  going  to 
suggest  that  you  Btay  here  in  this  desolate  bar- 
rack till  daybreak.” 

“ Alone  ?”  I exclaimed,  with  involuntary  hor- 
ror. 

“ Oh  no  1”  he  answered,  quickly.  “ I should 
be  a poor  guardian  of  unprotected  innocence  if 
I left  you  here  alone.” 

“ Of  unprotected  ignorance  and  silliness,”  I 
ejaculated,  in  self-disgust.  “I  shall  never  be 
able  to  respect  myself  again  after  this  night’s 
folly.” 

“Then  you  will  justify  your  own  hard  words,” 
he  retorted ; “I  should  call  such  a determina- 
tion as  that  unmistakably  silly.” 

I gave  him  a look,  surprised  and  slightly  in- 
dignant; he  returned  it  with  one  frank  and 
smiling : I could  not  help  observing  that  his 
smile  revealed  beautiful  teeth,  that  his  eyes  were 
capable  of  singular  expression,  that  his  face  al- 
together was  a face  that  suited  me — pleasant  to 
look  upon,  and  trust-inspiring.  I yielded  to 
the  genial  impulse  that  seized  me,  and  laughed 
— a genuine,  mirthful  laugh,  which  quickly  had 
a responsive  echo.  And  so  the  ice  was  broken, 
and  formality  melted  into  ease  and  confidence. 
I found  myself  presently  talking  to  him  with- 
out embarrassment  or  mortification,  listening  to 
him  with  real  enjoyment,  and  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness that  he  also  found  some  compensation 
in  the  night’s  misadventure. 

It  w*as,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  to  sleep. 
The  wooden  benches  were  hard,  narrow,  im- 
movable, also  rigidly  divided  with  iron  elbows 
that  enforced  strict  uprightness  of  position. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  keep 
awake,  and  to  forget  weariness  in  conversation ; 
and  so  well  were  my  attention  nnd  interest  gained 
by  my  new  acquaintance,  that  I really  forgot 
how  utterly  tired  I had  felt  before  he  came.  I 
wanted  to  hear,  naturally,  all  he  could  tell  me 
of  the  family  I was  to  enter  j and  he  gave  mo 
graphic  sketches  of  Mr.  Bernard,  of  his  sister, 
and  the  children.  The  latter  were  three  girls 
and  a half— the  44  half”  being  a boy  of  five,  dis- 
guised in  petticoats  still,  because  44  Fan  was 
afraid  his  good  manners  would  be  corrupted  if 
he  communicated  with  boys.”  For  his  own 
part  he  was  afraid  the  mischief  was  done  in  spite 
of  the  petticoats  ; Master  Syd  being  a precious 
little  pickle  with  pepper  enough  for  the  whole  jar. 

44 And  the  little  girls?”  I asked. 

44  Are  very  nice,  quiet  little  lasses — Georgia 
and  Gertrude,  at  least ; Elsie  has  her  storms, 
but  I don’t  like  her  the  less  on  that  account.  I 
don’t  think  you  will,  either — if  there  is  any  at- 
traction in  affinity,”  he  added,  mischievously. 
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“ How  do  yon  know  I am  capable  of  storms  ?” 
I demanded. 

“ Oh,  I know — just  as  I know  you  have  laugh- 
ing eyes,”  he  replied,  inconsequently.  “You 
are  not  responsible  for  either.” 

“That’s  nonsense,”  was  my  tart  answer. 
“ Any  body  is  responsible  for  temper — or  at  least 
for  the  control  of  it.  ” 

“ A very  good  sentiment  to  impress  upon  El- 
sie’s mind,”  he  said,  “but  you  are  not  in  the 
governess’s  chair  now.  Is  it  an  unfounded  as- 
sumption of  mine,  Miss  De  Forest,  that  you  have 
never  yet  filled  that  dignified  position?” 

“On  the  contrary,  it  is  founded  on  fact — un- 
fortunately,” I replied,  with  some  sharpness. 

“ Why  unfortunately  ?” 

“Because  my  lack  of  experience  must  be  ri- 
dicnlously  apparent — perhaps,  also,  my  lack  of 
fitness  for  a position  of  dignity.” 

“ Cloud  rising;  didn’t  I say  you  had  an  affin- 
ity for  storms  ?”  he  asked,  laughingly.  “ Please 
to  take  notice,  however,  that  my  words  sug- 
gested no  such  inference.  Your  fitness  as  a 
governess  remains  to  be  proved ; your  lack  of 
experience  is  no  disadvantage  in  my  eyes.  I 
entreated  Fan  not  to  inflict  upon  us  the  con- 
ventional governess — middle-aged,  pious,  prop- 
er, and  a bore.  I myself  inspected  the  answers 
to  her  advertisement,  and  she  lias  my  good  taste 
to  thank  for  the  present  acquisition.” 

“I  hope  she  may  not  thank  you  more  fer- 
vently for  the  loss  of  it,”  I said. 

“Don’t  anticipate  that”  he  answered,  light- 
Iy,  “or  you  will  break  Fan’s  heart.  Nothing 
she  dreads  so  much  as  changing  her — ” 

“Servants,”  I added,  with  a rather  pungent 
emphasis,  for  he  had  hesitated  involuntarily. 
“Pray  don’t  stumble  at  the  word.  I was  aware 
of  the  class  I should  belong  to  when  I applied 
for  the  position,  and  I can  accept  the  natne  as 
easily.” 

A most  absurd  and  uncalled-for  speech,  of 
course,  and  I was  conscious  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  uttered.  Why  I said  any  thing  so  silly  I 
am  sure  I do  not  know,  for  I had  had  every 
reason  to  anticipate  lady-like  treatment,  and 
certainly  so  far  had  received  nothing  else.  As 
far  as  I can  analyze  the  impulse  which  moved 
my  tongue  it  was  a certain  resentment  at  the 
charge  of  youth  which  his  look  and  smile,  rath- 
er than  his  words,  brought  against  me.  If  I 
meant  to  vindicate  myself  by  this  method,  how- 
ever, I failed  signally;  for  an  amused  and 
slightly  sarcastic  laugh,  betraying  a shrewd  ap- 
prehension of  my  thought,  which  nettled  me 
more  thafi  any  thing  else,  was  my  answer. 

My  face  flushed  with  vexation,  and  I knew 
that  he  saw  it,  in  spite  of  the  dim  light.  An- 
other sharp  and  silly  speech  trembled  at  my 
lips,  but  luckily  was  intercepted  before  it  passed. 

“We’ll  not  quarrel,  Miss  De  Forest,”  said 
my  companion,  with  easy  good-humor,  “ for  all 
your  antagonistic  mood.  You  know  very  well 
that  the  word  servant  was  as  far  from  my  thought 
as  its  idea ; and  I know  very  well  that  no  cir- 
cumstances could  ever  make  either  applicable 
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to  you.  Consequently  you’ve  been  talking  non- 
sense. Confess  it  honestly,  now,  and  then  I’ll 
tell  you  why  you  did  it.” 

Curiosity  overcame  pique.  “ Why  did  I ?” 

I asked,  childishly. 

“You  grant  the  condition  precedent,  then?” 
he  queried. 

“ You’ve  taken  it  for  granted ; I let  it  pass,” 

I said ; “ now  for  the  reason.” 

“The  reason,”  he  answered,  laughingly,  “is 
one  that,  to  a man,  is  justification  sufficient  for 
any  amount  of  impatience.  You  have  had  nei- 
ther dinner  nor  supper,  and  you  are  almost 
famished.” 

“ A melancholy  truth !”  I exclaimed.  “ Your 
penetration  is  so  remarkable  that  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ‘ fellow-feeling  that  makes 
us  wondrous  kind.’” 

“ Which  I don’t  pretend  to  deny,”  he  retort- 
ed. “I  never  was  too  good  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food  ; and  thanks  to  you,  Miss  De  Forest, 

I lost  my  usual  share  of  that  commodity  this 
evening.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  I said,  demurely. 

“ You  don’t  look  in  the  least  so,”  he  return- 
ed. “ On  the  contrary,  I see  a malicious  sat- 
isfaction twinkling  in  your  eyes,  an  evident  en- 
joyment of  my  dinnerless  condition  puckering 
the  corners  of  your  mouth.  It  would  be  poetic 
justice  to  keep  this  horn  of  plenty  for  my  own 
consumption,  and  deny  you  the  least  sugar- 
plum it  contains.” 

He  drew  forth  a large  cornucopia,  of  the 
kind  dear  to  children’s  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  and 
held  it  up  before  me  so  that  its  bright  ribbons 
and  gay  gilding  glittered  in  the  light.  I look- 
ed at  it  longingly,  and  answered  with  prompt- 
ness: 

“It  would  be  prosaic  greediness,  which  I 
don’t  believe  you  are  capable  pf.  I am  devoted 
to  sugar-plums.” 

“ But  sweets  are  for  the  sweet,  and  you  have 
been  both  tart  and  bitter  for  ten  minutes  past.” 

“Give  me  some  chocolates,  and  I will  be 
honey  and  sugar  until  you  forget  there  were 
ever  vinegar  and  aloes.” 

“ Will  you  ? I have  my  doubts,  but  111  be 
generous  for  once.  Eat,  and  satisfy  yourself 
with  sweetness.” 

He  emptied  the  pretty  horn  into  my  lap: 
dainty  creams  and  fruit-drops,  pistachio-nuts 
crusted  with  sugar,  delicate  fig-paste,  and  pet- 
rified “jellies”  were  the  contents.  I was  young 
enough  to  relish  such  things  at  any  time,  hun- 
gry enough  to  eat  them  eagerly  just  then,  in  the 
absence  of  any  thing  more  substantial.  My 
companion  watched  me  with  a pleased  satisfac- 
tion. Now  and  then  he  helped  himself  to  an 
almond  or  a jelly-drop ; and  presently  he  dis- 
covered a treasure  in  the  shape  of  some  mottoes 
ingeniously  inclosed  within  a sugar  walnut. 

They  were  as  brilliant  as  such  poetic  specimens 
are  apt  to  be ; but  he  extracted  much  amuse- 
ment from  them,  and  made  me  laugh  as  heart- 
ily as  if  I had  been  a little  girl  exchanging  mot- 
toes with  a boy-lover  at  a child’s  party.  11c 
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found  a philopcena  also,  and  ate  it  with  me, 
giving  me  warning  that  he  never  failed  to  be 
the  winner,  and  my  forfeit  would  be  rigidly  ex- 
acted. 

Very  trifling,  all  this,  I know ; but  who  could 
be  wise  in  such  a time  and  place  ? Any  non- 
sense that  would  while  away  the  hours  was  wel- 
come, and  it  was  marvelous  how  rapidly  they 
sped  with  laugh  and  jest  and  careless  talk  that 
put  me  at  ease,  and  led  the  way  finally  to  more 
thoughtful  and  dignified  themes.  We  had  dis- 
cussed books  and  music,  pictures  and  poetry, 
philosophy  and  religion,  before  the  morning 
dawned.  But  in  all  this  there  were  no  personal 
confidences  exchanged.  I told  him  nothing  of 
myself  beyond  what  he  could  infer  from  my 
language  and  ideas,  and  I did  not  know  even 
his  name,  when — the  morning  having  come  at 
last,  and  the  ferry  being  crossed — we  stood  to- 
gether at  Mrs.  Bernard’s  door. 

v. 

The  dark  river  was  not  so  dreadful  in  the 
early  morning  light ; the  waves  curled  up  crisp- 
ly, and  there  were  rosy  tints  of  dawn  in  the  sky 
that  found  themselves  repeated  in  the  water.  I 
was  tired  and  hungry,  but  there  was  exhilara- 
tion in  the  bracing  air,  and  in  the  brisk  ivalk 
which  we  had  to  take,  no  vehicles  being  on 
hand  at  that  early  hour.  My  cheeks  were  glow- 
ing, my  nose  was  frosty,  but  on  the  whole  I was 
not  unhappy.  As  for  my  guide  and  protector, 
his  spirits  were  unfailing,  his  conversation  in- 
exhaustible ; I never  was  better  entertained  in 
my  life  than  during  the  walk — and  certainly 
never  better  cared  for  than  when  it  came  to  an 
end.  The  servants  were  up  when  we  reached 
the  house,  and  we  tvere  speedily  admitted  to  a 
cheerful  room,  where  a bright  fire  in  a grate 
and  various  indications  of  breakfast  had  a re- 
viving effect.  A servant  was  sent  for  Mrs. 
Bernard, -who  appeared  in  much  less  time  than 
I could  have  believed  possible,  seeing  she  had 
just  been  aroused  from  her  “beauty-sleep.” 
Her  cordial  welcome,  and  the  unaffected  and 
abundant  sympathy  with  which  she  listened  to 
the  history  of  my  misfortunes,  dispelled  every 
shadow  of  doubt  or  discomfort;  I knew  in- 
stinctively that  we  should  be  friends.  She  was 
a plump  little  woman,  very  pretty,  and  very 
youthful-looking;  with  just  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion in  her  face  of  some  one  I had  seen  be- 
fore. I could  not  recall  the  person,  though  I 
caught  the  resemblance  instantly,  and  puzzled 
myself  vainly  to  think  where  I had  6een  such  a 
look. 

It  did  not  come  to  mg  until  half  an  hour 
later,  when,  after  I had  refreshed  my  outer  wo- 
man a little  with  cold  water  and  toilet-brushes, 
I was  summoned  to  the  early  breakfast  pre- 
pared for  my  benefit.  The  whole  family  were 
assembled,  and  I was  introduced  to  each  one 
by  name,  my  guide  of  the  night  before  only  ex- 
cepted. Mrs.  Bernard  said,  with  her  pleasant 
smile : 

“ I needn’t  present  my  brother,  Miss  De  For- 


est; you  have  already  made  his  acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ And  tested  his  capacity  for  knight-errantry 
— no  pun  intended,  Miss  De  Forest,”  he  added 
for  himself.  “But  she  has  no  idea  what  his 
name  is  for  all  that,  Fan.  Only  think,  she  ac- 
cused me  of  being  your  husband !” 

“You  were  never  accused  before  of  being 
half  so  good  a man,”  laughed  his  sister.  “ I 
don’t  wonder  that  you  were  not  willing  to  un- 
deceive her.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  retorted,  gayly. 
“I  did  not  rest  under  that  imputation  a mo- 
ment longer  than  necessary.  Not  that  I’ve  any 
thing  against  Bernard — don’t  be  discouraged, 
Charlie” — aside,  to  his  brother-in-law,  a rather 
quiet-looking  but  very  dignified  gentleman,  who 
smiled  as  one  well  used  to  such  sallies,  and 
quietly  amused  by  them — “but  my  bachelor 
reputation  was  at  stake,  you  know.  I couldn’t 
appear  at  a disadvantage  in  such  romantic  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  all  that  prevented  you  from 
telling  Miss  De  Forest  your  name,  however,” 
said  Mrs.  Bernard.  “I  think  you  were  a 
clumsy  cavalier  after  all  Nothing  is  so  un- 
comfortable as  not  knowing  what  to  call  a per- 
son with  w’hom  one  is  obliged  to  converse.” 

“ She  will  never  know  if  you  keep  on  at  this 
rate,”  cried  “the  person”  in  question.  “Miss 
De  Forest,  pray  let  me  atone  for  my  sins  of 
omission — your  humble  servant,  Schuyler  Liv- 
ingston.” 

Livingston!  that  accounted  for  the  oddly- 
familiar  look  in  Mrs.  Bernard’s  blue  eyes.  I 
knew  by  a rapid  intuition  that  she  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Livingston,  the  hard  old  man  who 
held  the  mortgage  against  my  father,  and  whose 
face  I remembered  well,  though  I had  seen  it 
not  a dozen  times.  He  had  been  in  our  neigh- 
borhood some  ten  years,  but  his  family  were 
scattered  abroad,  and  he  seldom  went  into  so- 
ciety, or  entertained  company  in  his  elegant 
mansion,  his  passion  being  rather  for  money- 
getting  than  money-spending.  It  gave  me  a 
queer  sensation — remembering  the  unpleasant 
position  in  which  we  stood  to  him — to  find  my- 
self seated  at  his  daughter’s  table ; there,  too, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  to  as- 
sist in  defraying  our  debt  to  her  father! 

It  made  me  rather  awkward  in  my  acknowl- 
edgment of  Mr.  Livingston’s  introduction,  rather 
constrained  in  my  acceptance  of  the  courtesies 
which  were  so  cordially  tendered  by  all  the 
family.  Only  for  a while,  however ; there  was 
such  a graceful  kindness  in  their  behavior  to 
me,  such  a delicate  recognition  of  the  ladyhood 
that  I knew  was  my  birth-right,  and  the  under- 
standing so  evidently  accepted,  that  my  social 
rights  were  to  be  on  a level  with  their  own,  that 
I could  not  retain  pride  or  distrust.  The  at- 
mosphere was  genial  and  invited  confidence  ; I 
took  advantage  of  some  personal  allusion  to 
mention  Colonel  Livingston’s  name,  and  found 
that  my  conjecture  was  perfectly  correct;  also 
(and  this  pleased  me  better),  that  if  Mrs.  Ber- 
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nard  was  like  her  father  in  the  matter  of  eyes, 
she  differed  from  him  essentially  in  his  main 
characteristic. 

“You  must  not  think  me  unfiliai,”  she  said ; 
“ but  I never  could  understand  or  sympathize 
with  the  life  my  father  leads.  Ho  devotes  him- 
self to  business,  and  leaves  no  room  in  his  heart 
for  any  thing  else.  I sometimes  think  he  for- 
gets even  that  he  has  children.” 

“A  nice  character  to  give  of  your  father,” 
said  her  brother,  humorously,  yet  with  a certain 
tinge  of  reproof  in  his  tone,  which  each  of  us 
apprehended. 

“Miss  De  Forest  is  not  a stranger,”  Mrs. 
Bernard  answered,  quickly.  “She  knows  my 
father,  remember.” 

And  I understood  her  delicate  purpose  to  dis- 
pel any  natural  misgivings  consequent  upon  my 
discovery  of  the  relationship.  It  was  certainly 
a relief  to  know  that  the  sphere  in  which  I was 
to  move,  for  a while  at  least,  was  not  governed 
by  the  narrow  and  sordid  motives  which  were 
apparent  in  Colonel  Livingston. 

I soon  discovered,  in  fact,  that  an  entirely  op- 
posite spirit  prevailed:  it  was  Mrs.  Bernard’s 
purpose — in  which  her  husband  quietly  coincid- 
ed, and  her  brother  actively  co-operated — to  use 
all  lawful  means  toward  the  laudable  end  of 
making  home  happy.  The  children  were  im- 
portant members  of  the  hpme  circle,  included  in 
most  of  its  schemes  for  enjoyment ; their  gov- 
erness was  a sort  of  elder  sister  and  daughter, 
on  no  account  to  be  “left  out  in  the  cold.”  I 
found  myself,  after  a very  brief  space,  so  thor- 
oughly happy  and  contented  in  my  new  circum- 
stances that  I was  actually  ashamed  and  self- 
reproached  to  think  I could  enjoy  so  much 
something  in  which  my  dear  father  had  no 
share.  I frankly  confessed  my  unworthiness  to 
him,  and  got  for  reply  a consolatory  injunction 
to  “ continue  in  well-doing.  To  know  that  you 
are  happy,  my  little  Delle — even  at  a distance 
from  me,  and  without  any  aid  of  mine — is  the 
sweetest  knowiedge  I desire  to  attain  to  in  this 
world.  Be  glad,  then,  as  you  have  opportunity, 
and  I shall  still  be  more  so.” 

It  was  clearly,  after  this,  a filial  duty  to  be  as 
happy  as  possible ; and  so  I accepted  as  cord- 
ially as  they  were  offered  the  many  pleasures 
that  came  to  me.  Mr.  Bernard,  though  a qui- 
et man,  was  hospitably  inclined  ; we  had  guests 
continually,  and  such  pleasant  guests  that  I dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  I was  fond  of  society. 
Perhaps  because  Mrs.  Bernard’s  manner  to  me 
made  it  incumbent  upon  her  guests  to  be  polite ; 
at  any  rate,  I had  no  lack  of  courtesy  to  com- 
plain of.  They  were  musical  too,  as  well  as  so- 
cial, and  didn’t  hesitate  to  take  me  to  philhar- 
monics and  the  opera,  or  to  any  theatre  where 
a good  play  and  good  actors  were  to  be  seen. 
We  were  a partie  carrte  always ; but  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston was  my  escort.  He  had  established  a 
precedent,  he  said,  and  it  was  a new  sensa- 
tion to  see  my  enjoyment  of  these  new'  dis- 
sipations. I professed  myself  glad  to  afford 
him  amusement,  even  by  ray  verdancy : he  af- 


firmed that  green — as  I wore  it — was  his  fa- 
vorite color. 

Of  course  my  life  was  not  a mere  play-time. 

I had  my  duties,  and  they  had  their  disagreea- 
ble side.  Elsie — sweet  enough  as  a general 
thing — was  a little  Tartar  on  occasion ; and  it 
was  the  more  difficult  to  manage  her  because 
one  never  knew  when  to  expect,  or  how  to  guard 
against  her  stormy  seasons.  Georgia  and  Ger- 
trude were  seldom  unamiable ; but  they  infin- 
itely preferred  their  dolls  to  their  lessons.  I 
had  my  own  trial  in  coaxing  them  along  the 
weary  road  to  learning,  and  in  gently  insinua- 
ting alphabetical  attractions  to  the  rebellious 
and  oppositions  little  Pickle  in  petticoats,  who 
“couldn’t  see  it”  on  any  inducement.  Mrs. 
Bernard  shared  the  weakness  of  rao6t  mothers : 
she  objected  to  coercion,  and  took  a firm  stand 
upon  moral  suasion,  which  is  excellent  as  far  as 
it  goes ; but  I ached  sometimes  to  give  little 
Pickle  a phake ; and  Georgie  would  not  have 
been  pitied  for  a headache  whenever  she  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  geography  if  I had  been  her 
mother. 

The  main  difficulty,  however,  was  w ith  Elsie. 

The  child  puzzled  and  provoked  me  with  her 
sudden  transitions  and  unaccountable  humors. 

She  seemed  to  be  possessed  at  times  with  the 
veiy  spirit  of  some  of  her  old  Livingston  an- 
cestors, of  whose  wild  doings  there  were  tradi- 
tions in  our  country-side.  I found  out  that  her 
mother  did  not  like  to  be  told  of  Elsie’s  out- 
breaks, and  had  no  power  to  control  them.  Her 
father,  like  the  generality  of  American  fathers, 
had  little  to  do  with  the  government  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  it  would  have  been  useless  to  refer  to 
him ; so  I had  to  depend  upon  my  owm  discre- 
tion altogether — a very  poor  dependence,  my 
half-sisters  would  have  affirmed,  and  I certain- 
ly did  not  feel  any  comforting  confidence  in  it 
myself. 

Mrs.  Bernard  came  to  the  school-room  one 
morning  and  announced  that  Mr.  Livingston  in- 
vited us  all  to  a matinee  of  “ The  Royal  Eques- 
trians.” 

“The  most  marvelous  riding  imaginable,” 
she  said,  “and  a charming  pageant  of  an  En- 
glish Mny-day  festival — crowds  of  pretty  chil- 
dren, and  flow  ers,  and  all  that.  Something  re- 
ally worth  seeing,  Schuyler  says.” 

The  children  were,  of  course,  rapturous ; and 
I had  not  the  least  objection,  on  my  part,  to  the 
entertainment.  We  “ accepted”  unanimously, 
and  were  bidden  to  make  speed  with  our  les- 
sons that  we  might  have  time  to  dress  before 
luncheon.  “Be  very  good  children,  so  that 
Miss  De  Forest  can  tell  your  uncle  you  have 
deserved  the  treat,”  was  the  mother's  parting 
injunction. 

But,  as  if  the  words  roused  an  antagonistic 
spirit,  Elsie  began  from  the  moment  the  mother 
left  the  room  to  develop  symptoms  of  a storm. 

She  could  not  do  her  examples,  she  could  not 
answer  her  map  questions,  it  was  perfectly  hard- 
hearted to  expect  her  to  spell  “archipelago/* 

The  next  thing  would  be,  she  supposed,  that  I 
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would  insist  upon  Popocatapetl,  and  all  the 
proper  names  in  the  Bible ! I assured  her  that 
I had  no  such  dark  designs,  and  endeavored  art- 
fully to  avert  the  rising  passion  by  helping  her 
as  much  as  possible  in  her  recitations.  She 
despised  my  hints  and  suggestions,  however, 
and  worked  herself  up  into  positive  fury  at  her 
own  failures,  throwing  her  book  down  finally, 
with'  a burst  of  angry  tears,  and  declaring 
amidst  her  sobs  that  she  didn’t  care,  I was  cru- 
elly unjust  to  her,  and  it  was  no  use  to  try  to 
please  me ; she  never  meant  to  try  again. 

It  w'as  difficult  to  combat  such  absurdity,  for 
any  justification  of  myself  would  have  been 
equally  absurd.  At  this  particular  time,  too, 
it  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  have  a con- 
test with  the  child,  the  effects  of  which,  even  if 
I came  off  conqueror,  and  that  w as  very  doubt- 
ful, would  be  unpleasantly  visible  all  the  after- 
noon, and  go  far  toward  spoiling  every  body’s 
pleasure.  I determined,  then,  to  let  the  matter 
pass  for  the  present,  and  take  another  time  to 
convince  her  of  her  errors.  So  I said  only, 

44  You  may  be  excused  from  Geography  to- 
day, Elsie,  and  study  the  same  lesson  again  for 
to-morrow.  As  to  my  being  unjust  to  you,  you 
must  know  that  is  all  nonsense.  It  is  silly  and 
wrong  to  say  things  that  we  don’t  even  believe 
ourselves.” 

“But  I do  believe  it!”  she  replied,  passion- 
ately. 44  You  do  not  like  me,  and  so  you  are 
unkind  to  me.” 

44  Now  you  are  very  unjust  to  met  ” I said.  44 1 
have  never  been  unkind  to  you,  and  have  given 
you  no  cause  to  think  I do  not  like  you.  ” 

44  But  I say  you  have !”  she  repeated,  violent- 
ly. “You  don’t  like  me,  I know  you  don't; 
and  more  than  that,  you  have  told  tales  of  me 
to  my  uncle.  He  used  to  love  me  before  you 
came ; now  he  only  cares  about  yoa.” 

She  emphasized  the  pronoun  with  jealous  bit- 
terness, and  met  my  look  of  undisguised  aston- 
ishment with  one  full  of  wrath  and  suspicion. 
As  for  me,  I was  utterly  confounded,  and  for 
the  moment  “dumb  before  my  accuser.”  My 
face  grew  hot  with  a strange  consciousness,  and 
the  next  moment  burned  more  hotly  still  with 
shame  and  vehement  self-disclaiming.  I scarce- 
ly heeded  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  44  told 
tales  of  her,”  for  my  brain  whirled  with  the 
equally  ridiculous  assertion,  44  he  only  cares 
about  you!” 

One  brief  moment  condenses,  sometimes,  in- 
finite emotions.  I wondered  at  myself  for  the 
promptness  and  self-possession  with  which  I an- 
swered the  child,  and  rebuked  her  jealous  dis- 
trust. 

44  You  are  saying  things  that  are  not  only  ab- 
surd, Elsie,  they  are  positively  wicked.  I insist 
upon  your  silence ; don’t  say  another  w’ord  un- 
til you  are  able  to  talk  with  common-sense. 
By-and-by  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  have 
spoken  such  untruths.” 

“I  never  shall  be  sorry,”  she  muttered,  de- 
fiantly. .“I  have  told  the  truth,  and  you  are 
not  to  say,  Miss  De  Forest” — her  voice  rising 


| with  passion — 44  that  I speak  untruths.  I am 
not  a liar ; I will  not  be  called  one !” 

“No,” I answered,  “you  are  only  a passion- 
ate and  unreasonable  little  girl,  who  chooses  to 
torment  herself  with  her  own  ridiculous  fancies. 

I shall  not  waste  time  to  argue  with  her  while 
she  is  in  such  a mood.  Get  your  history, 
Georgie;  you  and  Gertrude  may  read  to  me 
now.” 

I turned  away  from  her  entirely  as  I spoke, 
and  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the  little  girls, 
who  brought  their  books  obediently  and  began 
to  read.  Elsie  muttered  some  furious  words 
under  her  breath ; I did  not  look  at  or  listen  to 
her.  She  kicked  the  desk  in  front  of  her,  and 
stamped  her  feet;  I still  took  no  notice.  I 
thought  her  temper  would  subside  w hen  it  w as 
no  longer  fed  by  argument  or  opposition,  but  I 
was  mistaken.  She  resented  my  silence  more 
than  my  reproof;  it  implied  contempt,  which 
exasperated  her ; and  a sudden  violent  blow' — 
from  some  object  hurled  through  the  air,  and 
taking  effect  upon  my  breast — gave,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unpleasant  proof  of  her  state  of  mind, 
and  of  my  mistaken  policy. 

Georgia  and  Gertnide  screamed  simultaneous- 
ly: “Oh,  Miss  De  Forest,  look  at  your  dress!  ' 
O — h,  Elsie!  see  what  you  have  done!” 

And  little  Sydney  ran  to  the  door,  shouting, 

44  Mamma ! mamma ! Elsie  has  throw  n the  ink- 
stand  at  Miss  De  Forest !” 

I sprang  up  in  all  haste,  and  shook  off  the 
inky  stream  that  was  soaking  through  my  well- 
preserved  merino,  concern  for  my  dress  being 
uppermost  for  the  moment. 

44  Bring  me  some  w'ater  as  quickly  as  you  can 
— run  to  my  room  for  the  pitcher,  but  say  no- 
thing to  any  one,”  I said  hastily  to  Gertrude. 
And  she  hurried  to  obey  me,  but  was  nearly  up- 
set at  the  door,  in  her  eagerness,  by  somebody’s 
rapid  entrance — that  somebody,  to  my  amaze- 
ment and  discomfiture,  being  Mr.  Livingston 
himself.  Of  all  people  he  was  the  last  I cared 
to  see  at  that  crisis ; but  there  he  was,  and  I 
had  to  apologize  as  well  as  I could  for  the  com- 
motion. 

“There  has  been  an  accident,  you  see,  Mr. 
Livingston — I’m  sorry  not  to  receive  you  in  bet- 
ter order.  What  a pity  you  happened  to  come 
just  now !” 

44  On  the  contrary,  I think  it  is  very  fortunate 
I happened  to  be  within  hearing  just  now,”  he 
said,  w'ith  decision.  “Does  this  sort  of  thing 
happen  frequently,  Miss  De  Forest  ?” 

“Not  very,”  I answered  briefly.  I saw  he 
understood  the  thing,  and  it  was  useless  to  try 
to  shield  the  culprit,  as  my  first  impulse  had 
been.  He  crossed  the  room  to  Elsie,  who  stood 
by  her  desk,  looking  pale  but  defiant. 

44  Why  did  you  throw  the  ink-stand  at  Miss 
De  Forest?” 

“Because  she  insulted  me.” 

44  Insulted  you  ? how  so  ?” 

“She — she — I do  not  choose  not  to  be  an- 
swered when  I speak !”  she  said  w ith  some  con- 
fusion. 
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“What  was  it  that  Miss  De  Forest  refused 
to  answer  ?” 

No  reply. 

“ It  is  something  yon  are  ashamed  to  repeat, 
then?” 

44  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,”  I interposed, 
hastily.  44  The  whole  thing  is  a misunderstand- 
ing, Mr.  Livingston.  Elsie  will  see — when  she 
has  time  to  think — that  she  was  mistaken,  and 
she  will  be  sorry.  Leave  it  to  me,  I beg  of  you.” 

44  Excuse  me,”  he  said,  gravely.  44 1 see  you 
wish  to  shield  Elsie — it  is  very  amiable,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  wise.  When  her  temper  gets  to 
such  a pass  it’s  time  somebody  took  her  in  hand 
seriously.” 

44  And  you  do  it  because  it’s  about  Miss  De 
Forest !”  exclaimed  the  child.  44  If  it  was  any 
body  else  you  wouldn’t  care.  It  would  only  be 
4 one  of  Elsie’s  storms.’  ” 

His  face  hushed,  and  I felt  the  hot  color  run- 
ning up  to  mine — with  shame  and  annoyance, 
and  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  what  was  to 
follow. 

44  You  do  very  well  to  remind  me  that  I have 
been  foolishly  indulgent  to  you,”  he  said,  rather 
sharply.  4 4 1 gave  you  credit,  it  seems,  for  more 
good  sense  and  more  good  feeling  than  you  pos- 
sess. But  in  future  I promise  you  that 4 Elsie's 
storms’  shall  not  be  passed  over  so  lightly.” 

“Thanks  to  Miss  De  Forest,”  she  said,  bit- 
terly. 

44  Thanks  to  Elsie  Bernard— or  rather  to  an 
evil  spirit  that  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  little  girl  I loved.  Why,  Elsie,  I hardly 
know  you  to-day.” 

44  Because  you  don’t  love  me  any  more ; you 
only — only — care  about  Miss  De  Forest!”  she 
sobbed. 

I could  not  be  silent  any  longer.  44  This  is 
perfect  nonsense!”  I exclaimed.  “You  must 
see,  Mr.  Livingston,  that  Elsie  doesn’t  know 
what  she  is  talking  about.  Pray  say  no  more 
to  her.” 

I was  thoroughly  annoyed,  and  he  saw  it,  and 
yielded  to  my  wish  at  once.  44  Of  course  it  shall 
be  as  you  like,”  he  said  in  a low  voice ; 44 1 did 
not  mean  to  vex  you  by  my  interference.  I am 
sony  if  I have.” 

“Not  at  all,”  I answered,  hastily.  44 You 
had  a perfect  right.  Only  I knew  you  could 
not  do  any  good — just  yet.  ” 

44 1 understand.  You  think  she  will  come  to 
her  senses  by-and-by.?  But  really  she  ought  to 
be  punished.  Only  look  at  your  dress ! Did 
she  actually  throw  an  inkstand  at  you  ?” 

44  I’m  afraid  she  did.” 

“And  did  you  give  her  any  provocation?” 

44 1 certainly  did  not  mean  to,  but  she  must 
have  fancied  that  I did.” 

44  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  with  us  this 
afternoon.  It  is  a just  punishment.” 

“ Then  the  party  had  better  be  given  up.  It 
w ill  be  spoiled  for  every  body,”  I said,  decidedly. 

44  For  you  ?”  he  asked,  looking  at  me  keenly. 
••  Could  not  you  enjoy  it  without  her  ?” 

44  No— in  this  case  I could  not.” 


“That  is  enough  ; she  shall  go.  But  Elsie” 
— he  turned  to  her  sharply — 44 1 wish  you  to  re- 
member that  you  owe  your  pleasure  this  after- 
noon— if  you  can  take  any — entirely  to  Miss  De 
Forest.  I consider  you  a very  naughty  little 
girl,  and  I shall  never  care  so  much  for  you  un- 
til you  have  made  amends  for  to-day’s  miscon- 
duct.” 

He  left  the  room  without  giving  her  time  to 
answer,  and  she  put  her  head  down  upon  her 
desk  and  began  to  cry ; not  passionately,  but  as 
one  thoroughly  miserable  and  broken-hearted. 
I could  not  help  pitying  her,  provoked  as  I was 
by  the  whole  affair,  which  was  certainly  un- 
called-for and  absurd  to  the  last  degree.  But  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  show  it,  for  I heard  Mrs. 
Bernard’s  voice  in  the  hall,  and  not  wishing  to 
go  over  the  fuss  with  her,  I made  my  escape 
through  another  door,  and  ran  up  to  my  room 
to  change  ray  dress. 

Poor  old  dress ! it  was  utterly  useless  now, 
and  its  destruction  was  not  the  least  part  of  my 
annoyance.  I had  none  to  spare,  you  know, 
and  sorely  grudged  the  money  that  would  have 
to  buy  me  another.  But  it  was  no  more  use  to 
cry  over  spilt  ink  than  44  spilt  milk,”  I remem- 
bered : so  I arrayed  myself  in  a green  poplin — 
the  most  becoming  dress  I had — and  went  down 
stairs  just  as  the  luncheon-bell  rang;  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable  about  meeting  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard, who,  of  course,  had  heard  the  whole  affair 
before  this,  and  would  probably  see  it  from  El* 
sie’s  point  of  view.  I was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed by  a pleasant  look  and  word  when  I en- 
tered the  dining-room. 

“It  is  too  bad  about  your  dress,  Miss  De 
Forest — I don’t  know  what  we  shall  do  with 
that  poor  little  tempest ! She  says  she  is  very 
sorry,  though.” 

I had  my  doubts  about  that,  Mrs.  Bernard’s 
way  of  getting  over  the  children’s  faults  easily 
, being  familiar  to  me.  But  I was  very  glad  to 
let  it  pass,  so  I only  said : 

44  Oh,  the  dress  is  of  no  consequence — it  is  an 
old  one,  you  know.  And  Elsie  and  I will  be 
good  friends  again  by-and-by.” 

She  was  not  at  the  luncheon-table,  and  I did 
not  see  her  again  till  the  carriages  came  to  the 
door.  She  ran  into  my  room  then — I was  ty- 
ing my  bonnet — and  said,  impulsively,  that  she 
was  sorry  she  had  been  so  naughty,  and  would  I 
forgive  her?  I said  I would,  certainly,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  if  she  still  believed  such  hard 
things  about  me,  and  why  she  had  ever  thought 
I told  tales  of  her  to  her  uncle  ? She  stam- 
mered and  blushed  and  refused  to  tell ; and  all 
I could  get  from  her  was  that  44  she  did  not 
think  so  now.” 

“Why?”  I asked.  “Why  shouldn’t  you 
think  so  still  ?” 

44  Because  I shouldn’t  have  been  allowed  to 
go  this  afternoon  except  for  you,”  she  answer- 
ed, shyly.  “I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Miss  De  Forest ; I suppose  I deserved  to  be 
punished,  but — ” 

“ You  were  not  particularly  anxious  to  get 
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jour  deserts !”  I added,  filling  up  her  pause. 
“That’s  the  case  with  older  and  wiser  people 
sometimes,  Elsie.  Never  mind  it  now ; jour 
own  conscience  has  punished  you,  I dare  saj, 
and  / have  no  wish  to  punish  jou  anj  more.” 

“I  shall  ask  mamma  to  give  jou  a new 
dress,”  she  said.  But  I answered,  quicklj : 

“ Indeed  jou  shall  not ! That  would  not  be 
the  thing  at  alL  It  was  not  jour  mamma  who 
spoiled  m j dress : whj  should  she  replace  it  ?” 

“ But  / have  no  money,  ” she  said,  uneasilj. 

“ It  would  do  no  good  if  jou  had.  The  onlj 
thing  I want,  Elsie,  is  that  jou  should  love  me 
and  trust  me.  That  would  pay  me  for  the 
dress — money  would  not.” 

“Would  that  be  making  amends?”  she 
asked. 

“ Yes ; that  and  trying  to  conquer  a passion- 
ate temper,  which  makes  jourself  and  all  who 
love  you  unhappy.” 

“I  will  try,”  she  said,  softly.  “Miss  De 
Forest,  will  you  tell  Uncle  Schuyler  that  I have 
made  amends?” 

“ As  soon  as  I have  an  opportunity,”  I prom- 
ised. ; 

“ You  11  have  one  now,  because  he’s  going  to 
drive  you  in  his  buggy.  There  isn’t  room  in 
the  carriage  for  all  of  us.” 

“ I think  he  had  better  take  you,”  some  un- 
accountable impulse  made  me  say  in  haste. 

“Perhaps  he  will,  if  you  ask  him!”  she 
cried,  eagerly,  her  face  flushing  with  pleasure. 
“Will  you,  when  you  go  down?  They  are 
calling  us  now!” 

I said  I would,  getting  a grateful  kiss  for  my 
reward.  And  so  we  went  down  stairs  together. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  in  the  hall  waiting  for  us. 

“They  are  all  in  the  carriage,”  he  said  to 
Elsie  ; “run  along  and  get  your  place.  Miss 
De  Forest,  will  you  allow  me  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  driving  you  ? I have  taken  it  for  grant- 
ed, you  see.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  rather  take  Elsie  for  grant- 
ed ?”  I asked,  laughingly.  “ She  is  very  anx- 
ious to  be  your  companion,  and  she  has  made 
amends  for  all  her  naughtiness.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it!  But  that's  hardly  suf- 
ficient reason  for  changing  my  plans.  Another 
time,  Elsie,  you  shall  ride  with  me,  but  not 
to-day.” 

VI. 

And  the  child,  obeying  his  look,  went  on  to 
the  carriage,  disappointed  but  submissive.  I, 
equally  submissive,  allowed  myself  to  be  hand- 
ed into  the  buggy,  and  we  were  soon  rattling 
over  the  stones  toward  the  ferry — the  identical 
ferry  where  we  had  met  for  the  first  time,  and 
where  “my  sinking  strength  was  sustained  on 
sugar-plums,”  as  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  re- 
mind me  on  several  occasions. 

“By-the-way,  do  you  remember,  Miss  De 
Forest,  that  you  owe  me  a philopcena?”  he 
asked,  as  we  rolled  over  the  bridge. 

“ I remember  that  you  have  accused  me  of 
that  debt,”  I answered  ; “ but  I don’t  acknowl- 
edge it.  It  is  outlawed  by  this  time,  if  I ever 


owed  it  to  you;  but  I don’t  even  remember 
that.” 

“ Your  bad  memory  is  not  a sufficient  ground 
for  repudiation.  You  owe  me  a philopcena,  and 
I shall  exact  payment.” 

“After  the  manner  of  Shylock?”  I asked, 
carelessly. 

“No,”  he  answered,  deliberately.  “One 
pound  of  flesh  will  not  suffice.  One  hundred, 
perhaps — more  or  less — might  satisfy  me.  Miss 
De  Forest” — he  bent  forward  and  toward  me 
with  a look  that  compelled  my  eyes  to  meet  his 
—“I  am  not  a man  to  go  round  about  a pur- 
pose, or  to  hesitate  after  my  mind  is  made  up. 
Forgive  me  if  this  is  abrupt,  but — I love  you !” 

Could  any  thing  have  been  cooler  or  more 
business-like,  even  to  the  accurate  estimate  of 
my  probable  weight  in  flesh  and  blood  ? I was 
for  the  moment  even  more  amused  than  sur- 
prised or  startled,  and  a saucy  answer  sprang  to 
my  lips. 

“ What  a lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  Mr. 
Livingston,  to  such  a very  resolute  beginning ! 
Really  I trembled  with  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing terrible!” 

“Do  not  jest,  Miss  De  Forest,”  he  said, 
earnestly.  “ It  is  not  a laughing  matter  to  me. 
Answer  me  seriously  for  once.” 

“Answer  what?  You  have  asked  me  no 
question.  ” 

“I  have  told  you  a fact  of  vital  importance, 
to  one  person  at  least.  Is  there  nothing  in  that 
to  answer?  You  shall  have  the  question  too : 
Do  you  love  me  ?” 

“Not  at  all!”  I cried,  laughing,  and  turn- 
ing away  my  face,  for  I felt  it  glowing  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair.  “Such  a ridiculous  ques- 
tion, and  such  a place  to  choose  for  asking  it ! 
What  would  Mrs.  Bernard  say  ?” 

“That  you  would  try  the  patience  of  Job!” 
he  exclaimed,  hotly.  “ Is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  be  serious,  Miss  De  Forest?” 

“ I am  simply  obeying  a Scriptural  injunc- 
tion,” I said,  demurely. 

“To  answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly? 
Do  you  really  mean  that  ?” 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face  as  he  demand- 
ed my  reply ; his  eyes  sparkled,  his  lips  were 
compressed  as  if  to  restrain  emotion,  his  whole 
expression  betokened  both  eagerness  and  de- 
termination. 1 saw  that  no ^badinage,  no  more 
evasion  of  the  question  at  issue  would  be  toler- 
ated ; and — must  I confess  it  ? — I felt  no  desire 
to  trifle  longer:  the  fervent  meaning  of  his  eyes 
found  response  in  my  heart,  causing  strange  stir 
and  tumult  in  depths  never  sounded  before. 
Sudden  and  overwhelming  as  the  declaration 
certainly  was,  I was  conscious  of  a delicious 
recognition  of  the  truth  it  revealed  as  no  new- 
born emotion  on  either  side.  He  loved  me,  I 
loved  him ; in  that  one  exquisite  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  loved  each  other  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ! 

My  tongue  for  once  was  mute ; my  face  was 
sufficiently  eloquent,  I suppose,  for  I found  my- 
self suddenly  a prisoner,  held  firmly  in  strong 
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arms,  while  possession  was  claimed  in  passion- 
ate whispers.  We  were  on  the  ferry-boat,  hud- 
dled in  with  the  usual  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
vehicles,  and  the  buggy  was  open  to  observa- 
tion ; it  was  a mercy  that  every  body  was  too 
busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  take  note  of  ours 
— also  that  the  buggy  was  deep,  and  the  afghan 
ample — else  Mrs.  Grundy  would  have  been  hor- 
ribly scandalized ! 

As  it  was,  I never  heard  that  any  body  was 
the  wiser  for  that  little  demonstration,  though 
there  were  certainly  two  people  the  happier! 
I returned  to  propriety,  for  my  part,  as  speedi- 
ly as  I conveniently  could,  and  demanded,  of 
course,  with  the  proper  amount  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, how  he  dared  take  such  a liberty  ? 
He  replied  that  he  did  what  he  pleased  with  his 
own  possessions;  henceforward  I was  his,  to 
have  and  to  hold  when  and  where  he  chose ; 
and  as  for  the  ferry-boat,  it  was  not  very  ro- 
mantic, he  knew,  considered  by  itself— a meet- 
ing by  moonlight  alone  would  have  been  more 
according  to  rule,  and  in  some  respects  prefer- 
able— but  did  I happen  to  remember  that  it  was 
upon  this  spot,  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight, 
I had  thrown  myself  upon  his  protection,  and 
was  there  no  logic  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  ? 

I confess  that  I saw  veiy  few  of  the  wonder- 
ful feats  performed  by  the  “ Royal  Equestrians” 
that  afternoon.  There  was  a glare  of  color  and 
light,  and  a wonderful  whirl  of  indescribable 
things,  only  equaled  by  the  dizzy  tumult  of  my 
own  heart  and  brain.  Mrs.  Bernard  found  me 
silent  and  distrait , and  began  to  watch  me  at 
last  with  curious  eyes,  and  make  little  signifi- 
cant speeches.  I did  hot  mind  them, , for  I 
knew  she  liked  me,  and  that  when  the  truth 
was  told  her  she  would  accept  it  gracefully, 
even  though  she  might  have  chosen  something 
different  for  her  brother.  I cared  really  more 
for  poor  little  Elsie’s  interest  in  the  matter, 
though  that  and  every  thing  else  was  soon 
merged  in  the  remembrance  of  my  father. 
What  had  I done?  what  had  I consented  to? 
something  that  would  separate  me  from  him  not 
merely  for  a season  ; something  that  would  ren- 
der worthless  at  once  every  effort  I had  made 
for  his  sake.  What  would  house  or  land  be  to 
him  without  me  ? 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,”  some  one 
whispered  at  my  ear. 

“They  are  a hundred  miles  away!”  I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

“ And  you  look  a6  if  you  would  like  to  fol- 
low them.” 

“My  looks  tell  the  truth,”  I said. 

“Flattering  to  your  companions.  Thank 
you.” 

And  my  interlocutor  turned  away,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  Elsie  for  five  minutes  at  least. 
I was  glad  when  the  performance  came  to  an 
end  and  we  were  alone  once  more ; for  I had 
made  up  my  mind  to  a grand  renunciation,  and 
I was  naturally  anxious  to  get  over  the  pain  of 
effecting  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I opened  the 


matter  by  endeavoring  to  withdraw  my  hand, 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession  as  soon  as  he 
was  seated  beside  me  in  the  buggy. 

“ What  is  that  for  ?”  he  asked,  nonchalantly, 
retaining  his  hold.  “ Nobody  can  see  you  now, 
and  if  they  did,  who  cares  ?” 

“It  isn’t  that,”  I answered,  gravely.  “You 
must  not  hold  ray  hand  at  all ; you  must  forget 
every  thing  you  have  said  to  me  this  afternoon, 
and  let  us  simply  be  friends  as  we  were  before.” 

“Have  you  repented  already?”  he  asked, 
laughingly,  proceeding  with  characteristic  ef- 
frontery to  puli  the  glove  off  my  hand. 

“ Your  impudence  would  justify  me,”  I said, 
struggling,  but  vainly,  to  recover  hand  and 
glove. 

“ Because  if  you  have,”  he  went  on,  regard- 
less of  the  interpolation,  “I’m  sorry  for  you; 
but  it  is  too  late.  My  little  Delle,  you  are  mine, 
for  time  and  for  eternity;  this  little  hand  is 
mine,  and  in  proof  thereof  witness  my  sign  and 
seal.” 

Something  was  slipped  over  my  finger — it 
was  useless  to  resist — and  then  the  hand  w'as 
released,  and  I saw  the  flash  of  a brilliant  soli- 
taire. For  .one  moment  only,  in  the  next  it 
was  prisoned  again,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  my 
instinctive  impulse  to  snatch  off  the  ring. 

“Now” — and  one  hand  grasped  mine  more 
firmly  than  ever,  while  with  the  other  he  gath- 
ered up  the  reins  that  had  fallen  loosely  over 
£he  dasher  during  this  little  episode.  “Let  us 
hear  why  I must  forget  every  thing  I said  this 
afternoon.  Speak  with  due  circumspection, 
however,  for  you  are  no  longer  free,  and  I give 
you  fair  warning  that  I’ll  have  no  nonsense.” 

“I  am  free — I must  be  free !”  I exclaimed ; 
“ and  all  this  is  nonsense,  which  I ought  never 
to  have  allowed.  Mr.  Livingston,  take  back 
your  ring,  and  forgive  me  if  you  can.  I can 
not  let  this  go  on.” 

“State  your  reasons,”  he  answered,  with 
lawyer-like  coolness,  but  there  was  a change 
in  his  voice — the  tone  of  easy  confidence  gave 
way  to  repressed  anxiety,  visible  in  his  very 
brevity. 

“I  can  not  leave  my  father,”  I exclaimed, 
childishly,  too  confused  and  troubled  to  express 
myself  with  more  circumlocution. 

“ Is  that  all?”  with  a quick  return  to  the  for- 
mer tone.  “ But  I haven’t  asked  you  to  leave 
him,  have  I ?” 

No,  it  was  very  true  he  had  not. 

“ And  you  arc  not  with  him  now — you  had 
left  him  of  your  own  accord  before  I ever  thought 
of  tempting  you  to  be  so  unfilial.” 

“ But  I did  it  with  a purpose,”  I said,  hastily, 
“ and  only  for  a time.  If  I — if  you — if  this 
goes  on,”  I stammered,  “ the  very  object  of  my 
coming  here  will  he  frustrated,  the  end  for  which 
we  are  both  working  will  be  no  longer  worth  at- 
taining.” 

“Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it,”  he  sug- 
gested; “and  meanwhile,  since  you  object  to 
my  holding  your  hand,  I’ll  make  a compromise — 
so ;”  putting  an  arm  around  me  as  he  spoke, 
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and  drawing  me  so  close  to  him  that  my  head 
rested  perforce  upon  his  shoulder. 

It  was  so  dark  by  this  time  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  see  us,  and  as  I had 
proved  already  the  folly  of  resistance  to  his  su- 
perior strength,  I judged  it  wise  to  accept  the 
situation.  There  was  in  it  both  pain  and  pleas- 
ure ; I hardly  knew  which  predominated : the 
sweetness  of  being  upheld  by  his  strong  arm, 
knowing  myself  dear  and  precious  to  him,  yield- 
ing for  a brief  space  to  the  charm  of  his  caress- 
es—or  the  pain  of  feeling  that  I must  renounce 
nil  this  in  justice  to  another  love  more  sacred, 
but,  alas  1 not  now  so  sweet.  I had  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  to  remember  with  shame  that  my  heart 
had  never  throbbed  with  such  delicious  happi- 
ness when  my  father  gathered  me  in  his  arms, 
dearly  as  I loved  him. 

But  I nerved  myself  to  the  task,  and  told  the 
story  of  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  object 
for  which  I had  left  home ; how  we  hoped  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  again  get  possession 
of  the  pretty  homestead,  and  how  we  proposed 
to  live  together  and  take  care  of  each  other  all 
our  days.  Consequently,  how  it  was  wrong  and 
impossible  to  enter  into  any  other  arrangement 
which  would  conflict  with  this.  I was  listened 
to  with  sufficient  attention,  but  I am  bound  to 
state  that  my  arguments  did  not  make  the  im- 
pression I had  expected.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  received  with  amusement,  and  instead 
of  being  instantly  and  magnanimously  resigned, 
I was  folded  in  a tighter  embrace  than  ever,  and 
half-smothered  with  kisses  in  addition,  notwith- 
standing my  vehement  protests.  And  for  all 
satisfaction,  I got  only  the  assurance  that  “he 
would  settle  all  that  with  my  father,  who,  by  the 
law  of  opposites,  must  be  a sensible  man,  else 
he  could  never  have  had  such  a dear  little  goose 
of  a daughter.” 

Which  might  have  been  logic,  but  I didn’t 
see  it.  However,  my  heart  was  lightened  al- 
ready with  a happy,  if  somewhat  vague,  trust 
in  his  ability  to  reconcile  conflicting  claims ; 
und  when  he  lifted  me  out  at  Mrs.  Bernard’s 
door  the  diamond  was  still  glittering  upon  my 
unloved  hand.  “Take  it  off  at  your  peril!” 
he  had  said  in  reply  to  all  my  feminine  protes- 
tations, and  objections,  and  dread  of  what  peo- 
ple would  say.  “ You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  will  be  said.  I’ll  attend  to  that.” 

VH. 

And,  of  course,  I could  only  obey.  I ran 
up  to  my  own  room  without  waiting  for  the  rest, 
found  the  gas  lighted,  the  grate  glowing  cheer- 
ily, and  a letter  lying  on  the  round  table.  From 
my  father,  I saw  at  a glance,  and  snatched  it 
eagerly  with  a sense  of  compunction  that  soon 
gave  way  to  different  emotions  as  I hastily  gath- 
ered its  contents.  Here  is  a part : 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  only  bad  news  for  you,  my  lit- 
tle Delle,  in  return  for  your  bright  letter.  I would  tell 
you  nothing  about  it  if  there  was  any  hope  of  reme- 
dy ; but,  as  It  is,  and  there  being  no  longer  any  object 
to  be  gained  by  our  separation,  I think  you  will  pre- 
fer to  know  the  truth  at  once.  So  I write  to  say, 


come  home,  my  child.  Your  loving  efforts  can  nev- 
er avail  to  regain  the  home  in  which  you  were  born, 
and  year  by  year  have  grown  dearer  to  me : but  we 
will  be  just  as  happy  yet  somewhere  else.  It  is  too 
painfnl  a subject  to  write  in  detail : it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  without  my  knowledge,  and  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  James  Harkness  has  induced  Colonel  Living- 
ston to  transfer  to  him  the  mortgage  upon  my  prop- 
erty. The  thing  was  arranged  through  a third  party ; 
it  was  not  intended  that  I should  know  of  Harkness’s 
share  in  it ; but  I accidentally  discovered  the  whole 
plot.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  Hannah  consented  to 
it,  and  Martha  justifies  the  procedure.  Comment  is 
needless.  I have  now  no  alternative  but  to  offer 
the  property  for  sale,  since  I can  not  raise  the  money 
to  take  up  the  mortgage  when  It  falls  due,  and  I cer- 
tainly shall  not  ask  the  favor  of  a renewal  from  my 
son-in-law.  It  will,  of  course,  be  sacrificed  in  the 
present  depression  of  real  estate,  but  Harkness  will 
be  the  purchaser,  and  Hannah  the  gainer— I ought 
not  to  complain ! Come  home  to  me,  Delle ; you  are 
all  I have  left,  and  I am  sick  for  the  sight  of  my  littlo 
girl’s  face.” 

What  pity  and  love  and  fiery  indignation 
possessed  my  soul  as  I read  this  needs  not  to  be 
expressed.  I burned  with  righteous  wrath,  I 
longed,  oh,  how  fervently ! for  a few  brief  min- 
utes face  to  face  with  the  treacherous  sisters, 
the  unnatural  daughters  who  had  conspired  to 
plunder  their  own  father.  For  once  their  sins 
would  have  been  set  in  order  before  them  if  I 
could  have  reached  them  then.  But  beyond 
my  bitter  contempt  and  anger  there  was  no 
longer  the  sense  of  loss  and  disappointment 
which  I would  have  felt  once.  I was  even  con- 
scious of  a certain  undefined  setose  of  relief — a 
feeling  that  in  some  way  this  destruction  of 
one  hope  would  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
another  would  rise  to  completion. 

I put  the  letter  in  my  pocket  when  the  bell 
rang  for  dinner,  and  tfent  down  in  too  much 
excitement  to  dread — as  I should  have  done 
otherwise — the  ordeal  to  which  my  ring  was 
sure  to  subject  me. 

“ Oh,  Miss  De  Forest,  how  pretty !”  was,  of 
course,  an  immediate  outcry  from  Georgie,  who 
sat  next  me  at  dinner.  “ You  never  wore  this 
ring  before — may  I look  at  it  ?” 

“Certainly,”  I said,  as  indifferently  as  I 
could. 

“ Why  did  you  never  wear  it  before  ?”  was 
the  next  interrogation.  “ Did  you  only  get  it 
to-day?” 

But,  to  my  relief,  Mrs.  Bernard  interposed : 
“It  is  rude  to  ask  so  many  questions,  Georgie. 
Miss  De  Forest  might  not  like  to  answer  them.” 

There  was  significance  in  her  tone,  and  I saw 
by  her  glance  at  my  hand  that  she  suspected 
the  truth.  But  nothing  more  was  said,  and 
dinner  passed  rather  more  quietly  and  formally 
than  usual.  When  Mrs.  Bernard  rose  to  leave 
the  room  Mr.  Livingston  said,  with  his  usual 
easy  grace, 

“ Come  up  to  my  study  by-and-by , will  you, 
Fan?  and  bring  Miss  De  Forest,  if  she  will 
condescend.  I’ve  something  to  show  you.” 

“Miss  De  Forest  is  here  to  speak  for  her- 
self,” said  Mrs.  Bernard. 

He  turned  to  me  : “ Will  you  come  ?**  with  a 
mischievous  look. 
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But  I did  not  trust  myself  to  answer  except 
with  a bow  of  assent.  I knew  what  was  to 
come,  and  I dreaded  it.  Mrs.  Bernard  looked 
at  me  curiously  several  times  during  the  next 
half  hour,  but  she  said  nothing  until  she  asked 
me  if  I would  go  now  to  Mr.  Livingston's  study. 
At  the  door,  just  before  she  entered,  she  sai  1 : 

44  There  is  something  going  on  between  you 
two — I have  seen  it  all  the  afternoon.  Am  I 
to  be  taken  into  confidence  ?” 

The  door  opening  suddenly  from  the  inside 
saved  me  from  the  necessity  of  replying.  Mr. 
Livingston  had  heard  our  approach,  and  wel- 
comed us  in  to  his  quaintly-elegant  apartment 
with  much  effusion.  But  his  sister  turned  to 
him  with  sharp  interrogation : 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  this,  Schuyler? 
There  is  some  mystery  going  on  with  you  and 
Miss  De  Forest.” 

“We’ll  make  her  reveal  it,  then,”  he  an- 
swered, laughing.  44  Tell  my  sister  the  wicked- 
ness we  have  planned,  Delle !” 

44  Thank  you  for  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  Bernard, 
shortly.  44 1 have  the  use  of  my  eyes,  and  I 
know  an  engagement  ring  when  I see  it.” 

44  Give  us  your  blessing,  then,”  he  retorted, 
putting  his  arm  about  my  waist  and  drawing  me 
toward  her.  44  Confess  that  you  could  not  have 
chosen  a sister  more  to  your  liking,  Fan.” 

44  It  is  all  settled,  then  ? Miss  De  Forest,  I 
wish  you  joy  of  him.  You  will  relieve  me  from 
a great  anxiety.” 

44 1 hope  you  arc  not  vexed,”  was  all  I could 
find  voice  to  say. 

44  Vexed?  why  should  I be?”  she  began,  a 
little  coolly ; then  with  a sudden  impulse  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me.  44  I’ve 
a great  mind  to  scold ! to  think  of  your  being 
so  sly  about  it,  that  I never  even  guessed  until 
this  afternoon.” 

“There  was  nothing  to  guess,”  I exclaimed, 
eagerly.  44  Tell  her  how  it  was,”  appealingly 
to  him.  Whereat  he  explained,  entirely  to  Mrs. 
Bernard’s  satisfaction,  and  submitted  with  a 
good  grace  to  some  rather  sharp  rallying  on  her 
part,  for  which  the  unfortunate  engagement 
ring  was  a handle. 

44  The  idea  of  his  cool  presumption  in  taking 
ray  consent  for  granted,  and  providing  the  ring 
beforehand  2 Probably  he  had  the  wedding  ring 
also  in  his  possession,”  etc.,  etc.  I had  not 
thought  of  it  before  in  the  general  whirl  of  my 
ideas,  but  it  mortified  me  a little  in  the  light  of 
her  ridicule.  Had  he  been  so  sure  of  his  con- 
quest, then?  and  how  had  I revealed  to  him 
feelings  which  I had  not  even  acknowledged  to 
myself?  I resolved  to  have  this  explained,  and 
it  was,  afterward,  entirely  to  my  satisfaction; 
though  I do  not  intend  to  tell  the  reader  how. 
He  will  doubtless  accept  the  reservation  cheer- 
fully, and  also  the  fact  that  my  story  is  almost 
told. 

Mrs.  Bernard  was  amiable  enough  to  44  give 


us  her  blessing”  and  approval,  and  to  undertake 
to  reconcile  poor  little  Elsie  to  the  confirmation 
of  her  worst  suspicions.  She  had  been  reading 
“Daisy  Burns,”  it  appeared,  and  fancied  her- 
self a second  edition  of  that  heroine,  not  being 
up  to  the  fact  that  her  beloved  Uncle  Schuyler 
was  44  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,”  and 
could  never  play  the  part  of  4 4 Cornelius, ’’  even 
if  no  “Miriam”  had  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Her  mother,  as  I said,  undertook  to  explain, 
and  considerately  left  us  alone,  to  the  tete-a-tete 
we  longed  for. 

Then  I produced  my  letter,  and  had  the  com- 
fort of  meeting  perfect  sympathy,  not  only  in 
my  indignation,  but  in  the  vague  idea  which 
had  occurred  to  me  of  turning  the  misfortune 
to  our  advantage.  In  fact,  it  was  seized  upon 
and  put  into  shape  immediately. 

44  Your  father  must  sell  out,  of  course,”  said 
Mr.  Livingston,  44  and  I shall  get  mg  father  to 
see  that  that  precious  hypocrite  doesn’t  make 
too  good  a bargain  out  of  his  meanness.  He 
will  have  something  in  hand  to  begin  again  in  a 
fresh  place — and  that  place,  Delle — what  is  to 
hinder  ? — shall  be  here.  If  he  is  the  man  I take 
him  to  be  he  can  get  all  the  practice  he  wants 
before  long,  and  you  and  I will  console  him  for 
all  he  leaves  behind.” 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  long  discussion 
of  this  project,  and  the  various  steps  by  which 
it  arrived  at  completion.  Enough  that  it  was 
completed  through  the  active  energy  of  a son- 
in-law  more  after  my  father’s  heart  than  Wilson 
Plunkett  or  James  Harkness;  that  the  home- 
stead was  sold,  not  to  my  sister  Hannah’s  hus- 
band, whose  meanness  for  once  overreached 
itself;  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  paid  all 
debts  and  left  a comfortable  surplus  for  the  new 
beginning ; that  my  dear  father  is  now  a phy- 
sician, loved  and  respected  in  many  a Brooklyn 
household ; but  most  of  all  in  the  one  of  which 
he  forms  the  third  member,  where  Schuyler 
Livingston  is  the  master,  and  Delle — nde  De 
Forest — the  happiest  little  mistress  in  the  world. 

I had  a trousseau,  too,  in  which  my  father 
was  recklessly  extravagant;  but  the  wedding- 
dress  wa#  a present  from  Elsie — a creamy-white 
silk,  which  certainly  made  ample  amends  for 
ther  ink  - stains  on  my  gray  merino ; and  in 
which,  under  the  fleecy  cloud  of  point-lace — 
Mrs.  Bernard’s  gift  — somebody  said  I looked 
like  an  angel!  Elsie’s  bridemaid  dress  was 
even  prettier  in  her  estimation : it  was  not  like 
the  odious  green  silk  presented  to  Daisy,  but 
a fairy-like  tissue  of  rose-color,  festooned  with 
lilies  of  the  valley,  which  I myself  selected  with 
special  reference  to  her  peachy  complexion  and 
nut-brown  curb. 

As  for  Hannah  and  Martha,  they  were,  of 
course,  invited  to  my  wedding,  but  had  the 
grace  to  send  regrets.  I have  never  seen  them 
since,  having  been  far  too  happy  in  my  new 
home  to  care  about  revisiting  the  old  one. 
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GOSSIP  ABOUT  OUR  GENERALS. 

THE  public  have  with  great  difficulty  been 
made  to  realize  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
was  the  first  military  genius  developed  by  the  late 
war,  and  that  fortunate  circumstances  did  not 
raise  him  to  the  proud  position  he  now  holds. 
His  career  was  comparatively  so  uneventful — 
his  advancement  came  to  hipi  so  slowly  and  reg- 
ularly and  naturally — his  genius  developed  it- 
self so  very  undramaticaily — his  manner  under 
all  circumstances  of  victory  and  defeat  continued 
so  imperturbable — his  countenance  was  at  all 
times  so  stolid,  and,  though  thoughtful,  inex- 
pressive— in  fact,  he  was  so  provokingly  com- 
monplace that  those  who  read  of  him,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  saw  him,  were  unable  to 
realize  that  this  could  be  the  face,  the  figure, 
the  manner,  and  the  character  of  a great  sol- 
dier, The  public  formed  its  beau-uleal  of  the 
warrior  early  in  the  war,  basing  it  on  its  school- 
boy impressions  of  our  Revolutionary  demi-gods ; 
and  a good  deal  of  noise  and  fury,  signifying 
next  to  nothing,  were  necessary  to  complete 
the  picture.  So  at  first  the  puhlic  was  pleased 
with  men  who  talked  war,  who  promised  “no 
more  retreats,”  established  “head-quarters  in 
the  saddle,”  and  were  guilty  of  like  tit-bits  of 
extravagance  in  expression.  Grant,  under  the 
common  height  in  stature,  light  instead  of  dark 
in  complexion,  calm  and  retiring  and  modest, 
in  fact  bashful,  rather  than  impulsive  or  blus- 
tering or  forward  in  manner ; rather  sleepy  in- 
stead of  fiery  about  the  eyes,  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed the  hero-worshipers  who  had  looked 
for  their  hero  in  another  and  more  questionable 
shape,  and  they  turned  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  Grant,  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
greatness  in  him. 

“ Now,  have  you  ever  seen  a more  common- 
looking man  ?”  I was  once  asked  by  one  of  these 
skeptics,  who,  in  his  earnestness,  repeated, 
“Now,  have  you,  say?” 

Compelled  to  answer  one  can  not  but  admit 
that  physiognomy  is  at  fault  in  Grant’s  case. 
His  face  is  not  exactly  the  index  to  a great  soul. 
But  Grant  is  physically  a contradiction  He  is 
unusually  strong  though  very  small  of  limb,  and 
he  has  much  weight  of  flesh  compactly  put -on 
his  bones.  He  can  undergo  as  much  mental 
labor  as  bodily  exposure ; but  can  endure  neith- 
er without  repose.  He  sleeps  regularly  nine 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is  to  his  som- 
nolency that  this  noticeable  dullness  of  facial 
expression  is  due ; and  to  this  lack  of  expression 
and  his  taciturnity  that  he  owes  his  frequent 
failures  at  favorable  first  impressions  upon  be- 
holders and  listeners. 

But  with  all  his  quiet  reservedness  Grant  is 
not  always  taciturn.  He  can  talk  enough  and 
well  enough  when  it  is  necessary.  He  is  not 
by  any  means  confiding;  he  does  not  tell  every 
body  his  intentions,  his  purposes,  his  unfinish- 
ed plans;  he  seldom  asks  advice  upon  plans 
merely  outlined ; but  when  he  has  decided  in 
his  own  mind  and  explanation  to  others  is  nec- 


essary he  can  be  very  fluent  of  speech.  All 
of  Grant’s  letters  of  instructions  to  his  command- 
ers have  been  noticeable  for  their  completeness, 
their  quiet,  conversational  tone,  and  the  absence 
of  any  rhetorical  display  in  style  or  boasting 
in  matter.  I particularly  remember  the  easy 
and  familiar  style  of  his  secret  instructions  for 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga ; they  read  more  like 
a pleasant  letter  from  one  friend  to  another  dis- 
cussing domestic  affairs  rather  than  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief s circular  ordering  the  grand 
movements  of  an  important  battle.  Shortly 
after  he  had  been  apj>oin  ted  Lieutenant-General, 
and  before  he  had  actually  received  his  commis- 
sion, but  after  he  had  been  told  what  would  be 
expected  of  him,  General  Grant  was  the  host 
of  Generals  Hooker,  Howard,  and  Geary,  and 
one  or  tw'o  of  their  staff-officers  who  had  been 
invited  to  dinner  at  his  head-quarters.  After 
the  meal,  and  while  host  and  guests  w ere  enjoy- 
ing their  cigars,  the  former  taking  down  his 
map  remarked  to  Howard,  meaning  his  remarks 
for  all : 

“ General,  have  I shown  you  what  I propose 
to  do  as  Commander-in-chief?” 

Howard,  Hooker,  and  Geary  gathered  about 
Grant  as  he  spread  out  his  map  on  the  table, 
and  began  to  explain  what  he  had  decided  upon 
for  the  campaign  of  1864. 

“The  main  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  as  a matter  of  course, 
since  the  pow  ers — that  is,  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, are  there.  Sherman  is  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  Knoxville.  We  shall  have  to  rein- 
force him,  give  him  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
let  him  move  toward  Atlanta.  Of  course  he 
will  meet  with  serious  opposition,  but  we  shall 
keep  him  well  supplied  w ith  men — drafting  will 
be  necessary,  perhaps — he  must  have  men,  of 
course  ; he  will  keep  battering  aw’ay,  and  some- 
time during  the  summer  he  will  get  to  Atlanta. 
In  the  mean  time  Meade  will  be  strengthened — 
we  must  see  that  all  the  men  we  can  spare  shall 
be  in  the  field — and  he  will  push  Lee.  Both 
Johnson  and  Lee  will  be  kept  busy,  and  neither 
will  be  able  to  reinforce  the  other.  Meade  will 
drive  Lee,  and  about  the  time  Sherman  gets  to 
Atlanta  Meade  will  have  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond — I hope  in  Richmond.  But  as 
the  occupation  of  Richmond  and  Atlanta  w'on't 
end  the  war,  we  shall  have  to  push  on  after  the 
armies.  Sherman  at  Atlanta  with  one  hundred 
thousand  men  can  drive  Johnson  further — fol- 
low him  to  the  sea  if  necessary.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Georgia  railroads  will  materially  af- 
fect the  armies  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Sherman  will  push  on  to  the  sea  and  force 
Johnson  into  South  Carolina  at  the  same  time 
that  Meade  will  have  forced  Lee  into  North 
Carolina,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  Confeder- 
acy narrow’ed  down  to  reasonable  limits.  In 
the  mean  time  I mean  to  send  a large  corps 
of  cavalry  to  destroy  communications  west  of 
Sherman,  and  effectually  prevent  Kirby  Smith 
from  joining  Johnson,  and  at  the  some  time  de- 
stroy what  store3  the  rebels  have  in  the  South- 
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west.  This  we  shall  have  accomplished  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  then  we  can  determine  what 
is  next  to  be  done.  How  do  70a  like  the  gen- 
eral plan  ?” 

I hare  not  attempted  to  give  the  GeneraTs 
exact  language,  but  its  import.  This  plan,  in 
its  general  features,  was  decided  upon  and  thus 
announced  bj  Grant  within  a fortnight  after  he 
had  received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General; and  upon  this  plan  the  cam- 
paign of  1864  was  subsequently  carried  out. 

Grant,  in  this  conversation,  laid  great  stress 
upon  reinforcements.  He  did  so  in  all  con- 
versations and  under  all  circumstances,  and  al- 
ways put  into  battle  every  man  that  he  could 
get.  The  rebels  are  fond  of  attributing  to 
Grant’s  “overwhelming  numbers”  their  final 
defeat ; and  those  who  would  detract  from  his 
glory  attribute  his  victories  to  the  some  cause 
rather  than  to  his  generalship,  never  reflecting 
that  the  possession  of  these  “overwhelming 
numbers”  is  at  once  indication  and  proof  of 
the  existence  of  military  genius ; for  only  great 
generals  imperatively  demand  large  armies,  and 
only  great  generals  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
authorities  and  people  who  control  and  make 
great  armies,  and  only  great  generals  know  where 
to  put  great  armies.  Grant  was  not  modest  in 
his  calls  for  men;  he  knew  and  declared  that 
men  was  what  he  wanted ; but  such  was  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  him  that  he  could 
have  had  twice  the  numbers  he  really  used. 
And  why  people  should  imagine  that  it  does 
not  require  greater  generalship  to  successfully 
command  a large  army  than  a small  one  is  be- 
yond comprehension ; and  the  criticism  which 
attributes  Grant’s  success  to  his  numbers  is 
only  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  critic  imagines  that  the  conflict  of  battle  is 
simply  the  clashing  of  opposing  material  forces 
without  direction  or  purpose.  An  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  acting  only  as  a mate- 
rial force  without  judicious  direction,  would  be 
held  in  contempt  by  a well  mobilized  and  or- 
ganized army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  un- 
der a great  general.  Under  unskillful  man- 
agement the  greater  army  would  be  still  more 
inefficient,  since  a bad  general  is  naturally  an 
additional  weakness.  It  is  the  general  who 
makes  armies,  not  the  armies  which  make  gen- 
erals. Grant  made  his  armies;  they  did  not 
make  him.  And  to  my  mind  the  larger  the 
army  thus  made  the  greater  the  credit  due  the 
general. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  it  is  a very  com- 
mon thing  for  persons  to  say  that  Grant’s  suc- 
cess is  due  to  his  subordinates ; that  his  gener- 
als made  him;  and  they  name  Sherman  and 
Meade  and  Thomas  and  Sheridan  as  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  Grant’s  successes.  Grant  was 
“ made”  by  them  certainly,  but  it  was  just  as 
a schoolmaster  is  “ made”  by  his  pupils.  The 
pupils  whom  the  tutor  laboriously  educates  con- 
fer honor  upon  their  master  in  the  public  ex- 
aminations, and  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher ; but  it  is  simply  a reflected  glory,  since 


the  knowledge  they  display  in  public  was  im- 
parted by  him  in  secret.  Grant  made  his  sub- 
ordinates, not  they  him.  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan got  their  proper  positions  through  him ; 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize  their  qualities  and 
give  them  scope  and  direction. 

General  Shermans  brusqueness — not  to  say 
gruffness,  since  the  plain  English  is  held  by  his 
friends  to  be  offensive — is  one  of  his  greatest 
charms,  and  is  so  natural  a peculiarity  of  his 
character  that  one  does  not  look  at  it  os  at 
all  offensive.  About  the  time  he  started  from 
Chattanooga  to  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Knox- 
ville, in  November,  1863,  Sherman  learned 
from  a private  soldier  how  the  vermin — those 
terrible  scourges  of  an  army  and  all  large  bod- 
ies of  men  exposed  to  dirt — could  be  effectu- 
ally killed,  and  the  infected  clothing  thorough- 
ly cleansed.  It  was  some  common  process  of 
washing  body  and  clothes  in  a simple  prepara- 
tion easily  attainable,  and  at  once  attracted 
from  its  practicability  the  attention  of  the  util- 
itarian Sherman.*  He  examined  into  the  sub- 
ject ; had  it  thoroughly  tested ; had  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  the  wash  analyzed ; learned  the 
effect  of  the  washing  on  the  clothing ; and,  in 
short,  studied  the  “vermin  question”  thorough- 
ly. Satisfied  that  the  soldier’s  recipe  was  good, 
Sherman  determined  that  the  whole  army  should 
adopt  it.  He  suddenly  became  a monomaniac 
on  the  subject.  A general  order  to  the  army 
to  “wash  itself”  would  not  sound* well ; the  em- 
bodiment of  the  recipe  in  the  army  regulations 
would  look  equally  bad ; so  Sherman  adopted 
the  plan  of  circulating  his  order  orally.  “Ver- 
min, and  how  to  get  rid  of  ’em,”  became  the 
chief  staple  of  conversation  with  him.  He  vis- 
ited personally  every  division  and  brigade  com- 
mander in  his  army  corps,  and  treated  each  to 
a long  lecture  on  the  subject.  After  Burnside 
had  been  relieved,  and  Longstreet  had  hastily 
.raised  the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  ran  away, 
the  crisis  of  the  campaign  being  over,  Sherman 
extended  his  good  offices  to  other  troops,  and 
one  day  paid  a visit  to  General  Oliver  O.  How- 
ard, who  had  occupied  as  his  head-quarters  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  many  good  Union  la- 
dies of  the  good  Union  city  of  Knoxville.  It 
was  frequently  the  case  during  the  war  that 
our  general  officers  thus  occupied  the  dwellings 
of  well-known  Union  people  at  their  request, 
and  for  the  better  protection,  by  their  presence, 
of  the  buildings  and  its  surroundings.  When 
Sherman  arrived  on  his  special  visit  at  Gener- 
al Howard’s  head-quarters  he  was  shown  into 
an  elegant  parlor  assigned  to  the  General,  and 
at  once,  as  was  Sherman’s  wont  at  all  times, 
began  upon  his  temporarily  favorite  topic. 
When  he  is  interested  in  a topic,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  Sherman  becomes  absorbed  in  its 
discussion,  and  talks  with  great  rapidity  and 
earnestness.  He  opened  on  Howard  at  once, 
and  so  interested  did  he  soon  become  in  the 
subject  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  entrance  of 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  in  order  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  Sherman,  and  perhaps 
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to  obtain  an  introduction,  had  made  a decanter 
of  wine  an  excuse  for  intruding,  and  so  came 
quietly  forward  to  the  table  with  the  salver  in 
her  hand.  She  was,  of  course,  forced  to  listen 
to  a part  of  Sherman’s  elegant  description  of 
his  “vermin  extinguishing  process,”  and  was 
much  confused  to  hear  him  declare  that  “if 
the  clothes  are  put  into  the  kettle  with  the 
dmgs  and  boiled  well  for  two  hours,  the  con- 
founded lice  will  be  killed,  nits  and  all — nits 
and  all,  Sir!”  She  was  still  more  confounded 
when,  as  he  finished  this  harangue,  Sherman 
reached  forward,  took  up  a glass  which  the 
lady  had  filled  with  sherry,  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
took  a big  sip,  spat  it  out,  threw  the  remainder 
away,  and  horrified  the  devout  Howard  and 
the  demure  lady  by  exclaiming : 

“What  the  devil’s  that?  I thought  it  was 
whisky  1 ” 

A moment  after,  on  being  introduced,  Sher- 
man was  perfectly  at  his  ease  and  conversed 
with  the  lady  with  his  usual  fluency  and  ele- 
gance. 

There  was  a singular  contrast  between  How- 
ard and  Sherman  in  manner,  habits,  and  appear- 
ance. They  had  few  ideas  in  common,  and 
those  they  never  taught  or  discussed  in  the 
same  way.  I more  particularly  noticed  the 
contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  day’s  operations  at  Chat- 
tanooga on  November  24,  1863.  The  junction 
of  the  army  of  Sherman  with  that  of  Thomas 
took  place  on  that  day  a few  miles  above  Chat- 
tanooga and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga 
River ; and  as  Howard  held  the  left  of  Thomas’s 
lines  he  and  Sherman  were  the  first  general 
officers  of  the  two  armies  who  met.  The  pon- 
toon bridge  was  being  built,  and  the  last  boat 
was  being  placed  in  its  position  when  General 
Howard  on  the  south  and  Sherman  on  the  north 
end  of  the  unfinished  bridge,  saluted  each  other 
and  introduced  themselves  across  the  slight 
chasm  which  separated  them.  I could  not  but 
reflect  on  the  romantic  nature  of  this  meeting 
of  these  two  men,  one  coming  from  the  most 
eastern  the  other  from  the  most  western  army  j 
to  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered  army  of  the  cen- 
tral military  zone.  I could  not  but  notice^4oo, 
the  contrast  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the , 
two  men.  Sherman  was  dressed  loosely  and* 
carelessly,  as  he  always  is ; Howard  carefully  and 
precisely  and  elegantly,  as  he  always  is.  Sher- 
man’s half-uniform,  half-citizen’s  dress  looked 
positively  threadbare,  while  the  worn  gum  over- 
coat which  ho  wore  to  protect  him  from  the 
drizzling  rain  which  was  falling  gave  him  a 
bronzed  and  rusty  look.  Howard,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  with  every 
insignia  of  his  office  fully  displayed,  and  looked, 
as  he  always  does,  elegant  and  princely. 

Speaking  of  contrasts,  has  the  military  reader 
ever  noticed  how  differently  Generals  of  differ- 
ent peculiarities  and  talents  fight  their  com- 
mands? Some  accomplish  every  thing  by 
marches ; others  by  hard  knocks  and  desperate 
fighting;  but  this  is  not  the  only  difference. 


Some  men  naturally  fight  offensively,  others 
defensively.  General  Thomas,  for  instance,  is 
a defensive  fighter,  even  when  taking  the  of- 
fensive. He  decides  upon  an  attack,  he  forms 
his  line,  throws  out  his  skirmishers,  and  moves 
his  whole  line  forward  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
He*pushes  him  as  far  as  possible,  engaging  him 
strongly  though  not  in  full  force,  and  picks  his 
ground  upon  which  to  fight.  He  selects  his 
positions  with  his  skirmishers,  picking  out  his 
battle-field  on  the  ground  over  which  they 
have  fought,  and  occupying  the  most  favorable 
points  with  his  main  force;  and  then,  while 
still  pushing  the  enemy,  is  always  prepared 
to  retire  his  skirmishers,  if  necessary,  to  his 
chosen  position.  In  other  words,  he  fights 
back  on  his  line.  Hooker,  who  is  of  the  op- 
posite nature  and  temperament,  on  the  con- 
trary fights  up  on  his  ground.  His  most  ad- 
vanced skirmishers  are  always  his  body-guard 
and  staff,  and  he  commands  them  in  person. 

When  an  advance  is  ordered  Hooker  goes 
ahead  of  his  line,  keeping  often  a mile  to  the 
front  of  the  main  body,  deploying  his  body- 
guard as  skirmishers,  and  pushing  the  enemy 
back  as  rapidly  as  possible*  His  staff  are  em- 
ployed constantly  in  various  directions,  exam- 
ining positions  and  roads,  and  reporting  to  the 
General  the  “lay  of  the  land.”  In  the  mean 
time  his  troops,  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  are 
advancing  behind  him.  When  the  enemy’s 
skirmishers  are  forced  back  on  their  reserves . 
and  the  reserves  on  the  line,  Hooker  orders  his 
troops  forward,  seizes  and  holds  the  positions 
which  he  has  selected,  and  whose  advantages  he 
has  calculated,  thus  fighting  forward  to  his 
chosen  ground  instead  of  backward  as  does 
Thomas.  Both  systems  result  in  exactly  the 
same  thing — the  peculiar  and  noticeable  feature 
being  the  very  different  mode  of  executing  the 
movement  adopted  by  men  of  different  tem- 
perament. 

The  war  developed  no  counterpart  for  Sher- 
man— even  Stonewall  Jackson  was  his  inferior; 
but  the  most  worthy  of  those  who  deserved 
to  be  compared  to  him  was  General  Ormsby 
At ‘Knight  Mitchel.  Mitchel  was  quick,  nerv- 
ous, 4ind  restless,  like  Sherman,  and  as  much 
so,  perhaps ; though  I do  not  incline  to  believe 
that  he  could  grasp  subjects  as  large  or  execute 
plans  as  extensive  as  Sherman  did.  Both  were 
lax  disciplinarians,  and  both  great  mobilizers 
of  armies.  Afitchel’s  division  was  at  once  the 
disgrace  and  glory  of  Buell’s  army;  his  men 
committed  more  excesses  and  did  more  hard 
and  rapid  marching  than  those  of  any  other  di- 
vision of  that  command,  and  were  not  inferior 
in  battle,  though  they  never  fought  much  under 
Mitchel;  for,  like  Sherman,  he  avoided  and 
rendered  battles  unnecessary  by  rapid,  strategic 
marches.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mitchel 
could  not  have  fought,  and  fought  well;  but, 
singularly  enough,  he  never,  during  three  years’ 
service,  ever  saw  the  enemy  in  force.  His  com- 
mand in  Buell’s  army  was  transferred  in  1862 
to  General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  and  under  him 
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“ Mitchel’s  men”  saw  their  first  battle  at  Per- 
ryville,  Kentucky,  where  they  fought  with  all 
the  coolness  and  courage  of  veterans.  Under 
Mitchel  they  made  the  North  Alabama  cam- 
paign in  April,  1862,  capturing  Huntsville,  De- 
catur, and  Bridgeport,  and  redeeming  the  beau- 
tiful country  of  North  Alabama  from  rebel  rule. 
This  campaign  was  at  the  time  considered  a re- 
markably daring  and  brilliant  inroad  into  the 
enemyTs  country,  and  Mitchel  received  great 
praise  for  the  energy  with  whigh  he  acted,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  moved. 

In  spite  of  his  lax  enforcement  of  discipline 
Mitchel  was  very  exact  in  his  ideas  of  disci- 
pline, and  would  hate  had  a very  perfect  com- 
mand if  he  had  possessed  the  executive  pow- 
er as  clearly  as  he  did  the  theoretic.  . He 
wanted  his  command  perfect,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it  properly.  He  took  it  into 
his  head  one  day  at  Huntsville  that  he  would 
improve  the  habits  of  his  men  with  regard  to 
reveille;  and,  as  a first  step,  determined  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  hia^camp 
the  reveille  should  .be  sounded  by  drummers 
and  buglers  simultaneously.  A general  order 
to  that  effect,  ordering  reveille  to  be  sounded 
exactly  at  six  o’clock,  failed,  for  the  reason 
that  no  two  of  his  officers  carried  the  same 
time.  Mitchel  then  hit  on  another  plan;  he 
summoned  Captain  W.  P.  Edgarton,  who  com- 
manded one  of  his  batteries,  and  instructed 
him  to  fire  a gun  each  morning  at  precisely  six 
o’clock,  and  directed  his  regimental  officers  to 
sound  the  reveille  when  they  heard  that  gun. 
Edgarton’s  watch  was  regulated  and  carefully 
set  to  agree  with  Mitchel’s.  The  next  morning 
Edgarton  was  aroused  by  his  orderly  half  an 
hour  before  the  hour  for  sounding  the  call,  and 
he  leisurely  dressed  himself,  at  the  same  time 
ordering  his  lieutenant  to  have  the  gun  manned. 
He  had  failed,  however,  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
Mitchel’s  order,  and  at  a minute  or  two  of  six 
o’clock,  instead  of  the  precise  moment,  he  or- 
dered the  gun  to  be  fired.  Five  minutes  later 
one  of  Mitchel’s  aids  dashed  up  and  informed 
the  Captain  that  he  had  “ fired  the  gun  a minute 
and  a half  too  soon,  and  that  the  General  was 
very  much  dissatisfied.”  Edgarton  apologized 
by  saying  he  thought  it  was  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  “ Near  enough”  would  not 
suit  Mitchel,  and  he  arranged  with  Edgarton 
that  he  (Mitchel)  would  himself,  from  his  head- 
quarters, give  the  signal  for  firing  the  gun  by 
dropping  a handkerchief.  The  next  morning 
all  was  ready  at  the  proper  time ; the  gun  and 
Edgarton  were  posted  on  one  hill,  while  Mitch- 
el stood  on  another  eminence  in  front  of  his 
head-quarters.  Exactly  at  six  o’clock  Mitchel’s 
handkerchief  fell,  Edgarton  gave  the  order  to 
fire;  the  gun  belched  forth  the  signal;  and 
throughout  the  camp,  with  admirable  prompt- 
itude, the  bugles  and  drums  sounded  the  call, 
and  for  a minute  or  two  the  hills  and  valleys 
about  Huntsville  resoanded  to  that  most  exqui- 
site of  martial  music,  the  bugle  in  camp.  Mitch- 
el was  delighted. 


“Beautiful,  Captain,  beautiful!”  he  cried,  in 
his  enthusiastic  manner.  “That’s  the  way  to 
do  it.  We’ll  have  it  so  every  morning.  Be 
prompt  to  a minute — exact  to  a second.  Bless 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  I’ve  been  used  to  calculating 
time  to  the  tenth  of  a second !” 

And  so  he  had ; for  before  the  war  Mitchel 
had  been  a Professor  of  Astronomy ; and  preci- 
sion and  exactness  he  had  found  necessary  in 
calculating  eclipses. 

If  ever  a general  was  justified  in  permitting 
his  troops  to  commit  excesses  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  as  Mitchel  certainly  did,  it  was  this 
same  General  Mitchel.  Before  the  war  began 
he  was  what  was  called  a conservative  ; that  is,, 
he  believed  the  extremists  of  both  parties  in  the 
wrong,  and  condemned  abolitionists  and  seces- 
sionists alike.  During  the  presidential  canvass 
of  1860  he  was  traveling  from  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  on  the  train 
found  himself  seated  beside  a Mississippi  con- 
servative. The  two  began  conversation,  and 
agreed  admirably.  The  Mississippian  depre- 
cated the  bad  blcod  roused  by  the  “ extremists 
of  both  sections,”  declared  the  secessionists 
were  very  foolish,  and  the  abolitionists  veiy 
criminal,  and  thought  a little  hanging  would  do 
good.  The  two  agreed  very  well  until  the  Mis- 
sissippi gentleman  suggested  that  certain  prom- 
inent abolitionists  of  Mitchels  acquaintance 
were  “nigger  thieves,”  and  in  a very  offensive 
manner  repeated  a string  of  that  peculiar  slang 
which  our  Southern  brethren  generally  indulged 
in  a few  years  ago— a bad  habit  unfortunately 
not  yet  abandoned.  Mitchel  rushed  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  friends,  informed  the  Mississippi  gen- 
tleman that  they  were  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances, that  he  had  entirely  mistaken  their  char- 
acters, that  they  were  gentlemen  of  the  very 
first  standing,  and  though  wrong,  perhaps,  cer- 
tainly honest  in  their  convictions  and  belief, 
etc.,  etc.  Instantly  the  Mississippi  conserva- 
tive became  a raving  radical,  denounced  Mitch- 
el in  a loud  voice  as  “ an  abolitionist — an  apol- 
ogizer  for  abolitionists — a nigger-stealer:”  a 
crowd  gathered  around  ; the  cry  “ Hang  him !” 
was  raised  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ; 
and  only  the  interference  of  the  conductor  saved 
Mitchel  from  serious  indignities,  if  not  injur}'. 
He  was  advised  to  get  off  the  cars  at  Jackson, 
and  take  the  train  northward,  the  conductor  vol- 
unteering the  suggestion  that  “ Mississippi 
warn’t  the  place  for  men  of  Mitchel’s  kidney.” 
When  Mitchel  got  back  to  Boston,  his  residence 
at  that  time,  he  had  developed  into  a thorough 
radical,  and  ever  after  had  a just  and  sovereign 
contempt  for  “conservatives.” 

The  instance  which  I have  related  of  Mitchel’s 
exactness  reminds  me  of  another  illustrating  mil- 
itary promptitude  of  a character  not  to  be  found 
any  too  frequently.  When  Sherman  moved 
on  Atlanta  in  1 864  General  James  B.  Steedman 
was  left  in  the  rear  at  Chattanooga  to  protect 
the  trains  and  railroad,  his  department,  called 
the  “ District  of  the  Etowah,”  extending  as  far 
south  as  the  river  of  that  name.  Among  his 
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subordinate  officers  was  a Colonel  Laibold  of 
Missouri,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Dal- 
ton. One  day  the  Colonel’s  troops  captured  a 
rebel  citizen  engaged  in  the  work  of  tearing  up 
the  railroad  track  with  the  praiseworthy  inten- 
tion (in  rebel  eyes)  of  throwing  a passenger 
train  from  the  track.  He  was  taken  to  head- 
quarters and  examined.  Colonel  Laibold,  on 
hearing  the  statements  of  the  men  who  had 
captured  him,  telegraphed  the  facts  to  General 
Stcedman,  and  requested  to  know  his  instruc- 
tions. Steedman  telegraphed  in  reply  to  Lai- 
bold “ to  try  the  man,  and  if  he  was  found  guilty 
to  hang  him.”  Knowing,  however,  that  Lai- 
bold had  no  authority  to  organize  a court  to  try 
the  case,  Steedman  made  out,  under  date  of 
his  own  head-quarters,  an  order  for  the  court, 
leaving  the  detail  in  blank  to  be  filled  up  by 
Colonel  Laibold  from  among  his  officers,  and 
dispatched  it  by  a special  messenger  and  special 
express  train  to  Dalton.  Dalton  was  about 
thirty  miles  distant ; in  those  days  military  rail- 
roads “ran  express”  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  was  three  hours  before  the 
order  for  the  court  reached  Colonel  Laibold. 
He  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishmezfi;  when  he 
read  it.  When  he  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise he  sent  Steedman’s  messenger  back  with 
his  apologies,  saying : 

“ Tell  de  General  I ish  berry  sorry,  but  de 
rascal  has  been  dead  dis  hour  and  halb.” 

Laibold  was  never  called  to  account  for  the 
irregularity  of  the  proceedings  of  his  court ; the 
court  was  never  decided  to  be  informal,  nor  was 
there  ever  any  complaint  of  the  law’s  delay  in 
this  instance. 

G^ieral  Steedman,  to  whom  I have  alluded 
above,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  positive 
characters  developed  by  the  war.  He  possess- 
ed decision  and  individuality  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  men.  A Texas  editor  once  described  him 
as  “physically  and  mentally  a square  man,  full 
of  sharp  corners.”  Mathematically  incorrect, 
the  description  is  perfectly  true  as  to  fact;  for 
Steedman  is  agreeable  with  all  his  gruff  candor, 
polite  with  all  his  bluntness,  and  (with  an  un- 
common virtue  in  these  days)  goes  straight  for- 
ward in  all  his  undertakings  without  regard  to 
expediencies.  When  President  Johnson,  some 
time  since,  contemplated  a change  in  his  cabinet 
he  told  Steedman  that  he  proposed  to  make  him 
his  Secretary  of  War.  Soon  after  making  this 
promise  the  President  suggested  to  General 
Steedman  to  make  a trip  to  Pennsylvania  and 
deliver  a few  speeches  in  favor  of  Heister  Cly- 
mer,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor ; 
but  Steedman  declined  abruptly,  on  the  ground 
that  “ he  didn’t  support,  much  less  electioneer 
for  Copperheads,”  prefixing  an  adjective  be- 
fore “Copperheads”  which  was  more  emphatic 
than  polite.  There  was  no  open  breach  between 
the  offended  President  and  the  blunt  General, 
but  there  was  also  never  any  further  talk  of 
Steedman  for  Secretary  of  war. 

Steedman  is  full  of  appropriate  and  applicable 
anecdotes,  which  he  is  as  fond  of  telling  when 


opportunity  offers,  or  occasion  gives  them  point 
and  pith,  as  ever  President  Lincoln  was  of 
drawing  on  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  fun. 
General  Absalom  Baird  also  has  the  same  fail- 
ing, and  isn’t  bad  at  relating  a story ; and  when 
Steedman  was  in  New  Orleans  in  1866,  on  his 
famous  Freedman’s  Bureau  inspection,  Baird 
gave  a dinner  to  which  General  Phil  Sheridan 
and  Steedman  were  invited,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a good  audience  to  listen  to  the  sev- 
eral new  Btorie*  which  he  proposed  to  relate. 
The  wine  had  hardly  begun  to  flow  before  Baird 
began  to  tell  his  funny  stories.  He  was  a little 
put  out  when  Steedman  was  reminded  by  Baird’s 
first  of  a funnier  one  which  he  related  in  funnier 
style.  Baird  told  his  second,  a better  one  re- 
lated in  better  style ; but  he  was  much  chagrined 
to  hear  Steedman  again  carry  the  louder  laugh- 
ter with  him  by  relating  a more  capital  anecdote 
of  which  he  had  “just  been  reminded.”  A 
third  time  Baird  came  * to  the  charge  and  told 
a still  wittier  story.  Steedman  was  reminded 
of  a ihird,  and  told  it  with  irresistible  effect. 
Baird  was  completely  silenced,  and  blushingly 
declined  to  relate  any  more.  The  table  roared 
at  discovering  that  Baird  had  been  foiled  at  his 
own  tactics,  and  was  reduced  to  a listener  where 
he  had  designed  being  the  talker.  When  Sher- 
idan and  Steedman  had  left  their  host’s  head- 
quarters, the  former,  still  laughing  heartily  at 
Baird’s  discomfiture;  said  to  Steedman : 

“General,  you  were  too  cruel  on  Baird.  You 
trumped  every  trick  that  time.” 

Talking  of  trumps  and  Sheridan  and  Steed- 
man, reminds  me  of  another  story  in  which  the 
latter  “ took  a hand.”  His  soldiers  were  in  the 
habit  of  facetiously  calling  General  Sheridan 
the  “jack  of  clubs,”  in  allusion  to  his  short, 
dumpy  figure  and  “plentiful  lack”  of  beauty 
of  features.  John  A.  Logan,  for  6ome  of  the 
same  reasons,  though  he  is  handsomer  in  the 
face  than  Sheridan,  was  frequently  known  as 
the  “jack  of  spades.”  Steedman  and  Rous- 
seau of  ^Kentucky  got  into  the  same  category 
of  court  cards  in  the  following  manner,  and  have 
since  frequently  been  alluded  to  as  “ the  right 
and  left  bowers.”  Both  Steedman  and  Rous- 
seau are  great  gallants ; and  during  a raid  which 
they  once  made  through  Tennessee  and  North 
Alabama  pretty  'well  established  their  reputa- 
tions in  that  way  throughout  the  district  trav- 
ersed. General  John  T.  Croxton  some  months 
subsequently  made  a march  through  the  same 
district,  and  every  where  he  went  heard  the 
praises  of  Rousseau  and  Steedman  sung  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  particularly  the  female  portion 
of  the  population  (there  wasn’t  much  else  to  be 
found  at  home  at  that  time).  While  at  Flor- 
ence, Alabama,  General  Croxton  was  called 
upon  by  a very  beautiful  young  widow,  who  earn- 
estly beseeched  him  to  place  a guard  over  her 
house,  as  she  was  afraid  the  soldiers  would  dis- 
turb her  and  destroy  her  garden,  fences,  etc. 
General  Croxton  tried  to  persuade  her  that  a 
guard  was  unnecessary ; but  she  persisted  in  her 
request,  and  at  last  brought  forward  the  names 
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of  Generals  Rousseau  and  Steedman  to  influ- 
ence Croxton. 

“General,”  she  said,  in  her  most  bewitching 
manner,  “do  you  know  General  Rousseau?” 

Oh  yes ! the  General  knew  him  well. 

“When  he  passed  through  Florence,”  con- 
tinued the  charming  widow,  convincingly,  “he 
furnished  me  a guard,  and  was  very  kind  to  me 
indeed.  Do  you  know  General  Steedman,  Gen- 
eral?” 

Oh  yes ! General  Croxton  had  served  under 
General  Steedman. 

“Oh,  indeed ? I am  so  glad  to  hear  that !” 
exclaimed  the  widow.  “I  am  sure  you  won’t 
deny  me  now,  General,  for  General  Rousseau 
and  General  Steedman  are  very  dear  friends  of 
mine — they  are  my  ‘right  and  left  bowers.’  ” 

“Ah,  Madam,”  replied  Croxton,  with  a mer- 
ry twinkle  of  his  eye,  1 find  that  every  pretty 
woman  in  Alabama  holds  that  same  hand.” 

Not  less  gallant  to  the  ladies,  but  much  ruder 
and  gruffer  and  blunter  than  Steedman,  was 
General  William  Nelson  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
familiar  to  the  army  at  first  as  “Bill  Nelson 
but  when  his  rough  manners  had  made  him  less 
popular,  this  name  was  changed  into  “Bull  Nel- 
son,” a descriptive  cognomen  not  inapplicable 
to  the  man  who  bore  it.  Nelson  had  been 
schooled  in  the  navy,  and  made  the  mistake, 
when  he  entered  the  volunteer  army,  of  sup- 
posing that  volunteer  soldiers  could  be  treated 
and  disciplined  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
jack  tars  of  his  man-of-war  had  been.  He 
drilled  and  disciplined  his  men  in  camp  con- 
stantly, marched  them  when  campaigning  al- 
most beyond  endurance,  and  in  personal  inter- 
course cuffed  and  cursed  and  court-martialed 
them  at  a fearful  rate.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was  that  the  men  of  his  division  cord- 
ially detested  him ; and  hundreds  of  them  were 
sworn  to  shoot  him  in  the  first  battle  which  af- 
forded them  a safe  opportunity.  I have  my- 
self heard  his  men  make  these  threats,  but  they 
were  men  who  at  the  time  were  lying  in  hos- 
pitals from  the  effects  of  being  overmarched. 
Nelson’s  men  were  a long  time  in  finding  their 
first  chance  at  shooting  their  hated  command- 
er. It  was  at  Shiloh ; and  six  or  seven  months 
of  hard  disciplining  had  taught  them  by  this 
time  that,  though  cruel  in  the  practice,  Nelson 
was  very  nearly  right  in  his  theory  of  discipline ; 
and  going  into  battle,  they  felt  all  the  more  con- 
fident for  Nelson’s  previous  drilling,  although 
it  had  been  accompanied  by  insane  cursings. 
His  division  of  Buell’s  army  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  Tennessee  River  and  go  into  battle, 
and  he  was  at  its  head.  When  the  foremost 
detachments  of  his  men  had  got  over  they  found 
“Bull  Nelson,”  in  a style  perfectly  familiar  to 
them,  but  awful  to  his  new  hearers,  cursing  a 
vast  horde  of  stragglers  from  Grant’s  ranks  who 
were  huddled  together  under  the  bluff  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing.  Nelson  raved  up  and  down  the 
landing  blaspheming  and  blackguarding  the 
straggler^  like  a maniac,  denouncing  them  as 
cowards,  and  then  in  turn  begging  them  to  fol- 


low him  back  to  the  field.  Finding  threats, 
curses,  and  entreaties  alike  unavailing,  Nelson 
begged  permission  of  General  Buell  to  fire  on 
the  crowd,  but  was  denied.  Nelson  did  not 
blush  to  mention  this  fact  in  his  report  of  the 
battle — in  fact  he  rather  prided  himself  on  it, 
and  thought  it  rather  a reflection  on  Buell’s 
generalship  that  he  refused  to  drive  the  strag- 
glers back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Nel- 
son’s men,  when  they  had  here  found  their  “first 
chance”  to  shoot  their  hated  leader,  forgot  all 
about  it,  or  rather  postponed  executing  tjie 
threat.  They  were  only  too  glad  to  know  and 
to  feel  that  “Old  Bull”  was  directing  them,  for 
in  his  courage,  his  skill,  and  his  generalship 
they  had  the  firmest  faith,  and  felt  that  all  was 
right  as  long  as  Nelson  was.  In  fact,  his  divi- 
sion came  out  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  with  some- 
thing of  love  for  as  well  as  confidence  in  Nel- 
son. In  the  heat  of  the  tumult  he  had  lost  all 
his  crustiness,  and  was  all  gallantry ; he  forgot 
to  be  gruff,  and  displayed  only  his  daring ; and 
his  curses  gave  way  to  words  of  encouragement 
and  commendation.  More  than  this,  he  had  the 
comfort  of  his  men  in  his  mind,  and  they  found 
that  day  at  Shiloh  that  he  had,  along  his  entire 
line  of  reserves,  not  merely  full  supplies  of  am- 
munition but  food  also ; and  no  man  suffered  for 
want  of  “ hard  tack”  and  water — a very  grave 
consideration  in  battle.  For  a long  time  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  Nelson’s  men  were  very 
proud  and  fond  of  him ; but  after  a time  his 
harsh  personal  manner  and  strict  discipline  made 
him  new  enemies,  and  great  battles — the  oppor- 
tunities to  heal  these  difficulties — occurring  but 
seldom,  his  unpopularity  grew  until  I very  much 
doubt  if  a single  man  of  Buell’s  army  reg^tted 
to  hear,  as  all  did  in  September,  18G2,  that  Nel- 
son was  ordered  to  Kentucky. 

Arriving  there,  he  took  command  of  an  army 
of  raw  recruits,  and  soon  became  more  unpop- 
ular with  the  “Army  of  Kentucky”  than  he  had 
been  with  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  “Army 
of  the  Ohio.”  He  was  wounded  in  his  first  bat- 
tle with  that  army,  and  many  believed  by  one 
of  his  own  men.  I do  not  know  how  true  are 
the  statements  about  this  affair  which  I have 
heard,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  were  many 
men  of  Nelson’s  army  who  were  disposed  to 
shoot  him.  He  did  finally  meet  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a fellow-officer  whom  he  had  out- 
raged by  his  rude  manner. 

And  yet  with  all  his  rudeness  and  overbear- 
ing, insolent  manner,  there  were  few  men  of 
tenderer  heart  or  more  affectionate  disposition 
than  “Bull  Nelson.”  He  was  the  firmest  of 
friends — as  strong  in  his  attachments  as  any 
man  I ever  knew,  but  he  recognized  few  as 
friends.  With  all  his  insolence  he  never  failed, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  wrong  and  when 
unexcited  by  his  passion,  over  which  he  pos- 
sessed not  the  slightest  control,  to  make  amends, 
not  in  formal  apologies  merely,  but  in  deeds  as 
well.  He  was  a great  loss  to  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  for  he  was  among  the  ablest  officers  it 
possessed. 
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THE  LAMP  ON  THE  PRAIRIE* 


The  grass  lies  flat  beneath  the  wind 
That  is  loosed  in  its  angry  might, 

Where  a man  is  wandering,  faint  and  blind, 

On  the  prairie,  lost  at  night. 

No  soft,  sweet  light  of  moon  or  star, 

No  sound  but  the  tempest's  tramp; 

When  suddenly  he  sees  afar 
The  flame  of  a friendly  lompl 

And  hope  revives  his  failing  strength, 

He  struggles  on,  succeeds— 

He  nears  a humble  roof  at  length, 

And  loud  for  its  shelter  pleads. 

And  a voice  replies,  “Whoever  you  be 
That  knock  so  loud  at  my  door, 

Come  in,  come  in  1 and  bide  with  me 
Till  this  dreadfhl  storm  is  o'er. 

“And  no  wilder,  fiercer  time  in  March 
Have  I seen  since  I was  born ; 

If  a wolf  for  shelter  sought  my  porch 
To-night,  he  might  lie  till  mom.*' 

As  he  enters  there  meets  the  stranger's  gaze 
One  bowed  by  many  a year— 

tA  woman,  alone  by  the  hearth's  bright  blaze, 
Tending  her  lamp  anear. 

“Right  glad  will  I come,”  he  said,  "for  the  sweep 
Of  the  wind  is  keen  and  strong; 

But  tell  me,  good  neighbor,  why  you  keep 
Your  fire  ablaze  so  long? 

“You  dwell  so  far  from  the  beaten  way 
It  might  bum  for  many  a night; 

And  only  belated  men,  astray, 

Would  ever  see  the  light.” 

“Ay,  ay,  *tls  true  as  you  have  said, 

But  few  this  way  have  crossed; 

But  why  should  not  fires  be  lit  and  fed 
For  the  sake  of  men  who  are  lost? 

re  are  women  enough  to  smile  when  they  come, 
Enough  to  watch  and  pray 
For  those  who  never  were  lost  from  home, 

And  never  were  out  of  the  way. 

“And  hard  it  were  if  there  were  not  some 
To  love  aud  welcome  back 
The  poor  misguided  souls  who  have  gone 
Aside  from  the  beaten  track. 

“And  if  a clear  and  steady  light 
In  my  home  had  always  shone, 

My  own  good  boy  had  sat  to-night 
By  the  hearth,  where  I sit  alone. 

« But  alas  I there  was  no  faintest  spark 
The  night  when  he  should  have  come ; 

And  what  had  he,  when  the  pane  was  dark, 

To  guide  his  footsteps  home? 

“But  since,  each  night  that  comes  and  goes, 

My  beacon  flres  I burn ; 

For  no  one  knows  but  he  lives,  nor  knows 
The  time  when  he  may  return  1” 

“And  a lonesome  life  yon  must  have  had, 

Good  neighbor,  but  tell  me,  pray, 

How  old  when  he  went  was  your  little  lad  ? 

And  how  long  has  he  been  away  ?" 

“'Tis  twenty  years,  by  my  reckoning, 

Since  he  sat  here  last  with  me; 

And  he  was  but  twenty  in  the  spring— 

He  was  only  a boy,  you  see  1 

“ And  though  never  yet  has  my  fire  been  low, 
Nor  my  lamp  in  the  window  dim, 

It  seems  not  long  to  be  waiting  so, 

Nor  much  to  do  for  him  I 


“And  if  mine  eyes  may  see  the  lad 
But  in  death  'tis  enough  of  joy; 

What  mother  on  earth  would  not  be  glad 
To  wait  for  such  a boy  1 

“You  think  'tis  long  to  watch  at  home, 

Talking  with  fear  and  doubt; 

But  long  is  the  time  that  a son  may  roam 
Ere  he  tire  his  mother  outl 

“ And  if  you  had  seen  my  good  boy  go, 

As  I saw  him  go  from  home, 

With  a promise  to  come  at  night,  you  would  know 
That,  some  good  night,  he  will  come.” 

“Bnt  suppose  he  perished  where  never  pass 
E'en  the  feet  of  the  hunter  bold, 

His  bones  might  bleach  in  the  prairie  grass 
Unseen  till  the  world  is  old  I” 

“Ay,  he  might  have  died;  you  answer  well 
And  truly,  friend,  he  might ; 

And  this  good  old  earth  on  which  we  dwell 
Might  come  to  an  end  to-night  1 

“Bnt  I know  that  here  in  its  place,  instead, 

It  will  firm  and  fast  remain ; 

And  I know  that  my  son,  alive  or  dead, 

Will  return  to  mo  again ! 

“ So  jrour  idle  fancies  have  no  power 
To  move  me  or  appall; 

He  is  likelier  now  to  come  in  on  hour 
Than  never  to  come  at  all ! 

“And  he  shall  find  me  watching  yet. 

Return  whenever  he  may; 

My  house  has  been  in  order  set 
For  his  coming  many  a day. 

“ You  were  rightly  shamed  if  his  young  feet  crossed 
That  threshold  stone  to-night, 

For  your  foolish  words,  that  he  might  be  lost. 
And  his  bones  be  hid  from  sight! 

“And  oh,  if  I heard  his  light  step  foil, 

If  I saw  him  at  night  or  morn 

Far  of£  I should  know  my  son  from  all 
The  sons  that  ever  were  born. 

“And,  hark!  there  is  something  strange  about. 

For  my  dull  old  blood  is  stirred ; 

That  wasn’t  the  feet  of  the  storm  without, 

Nor  the  voice  of  the  storm  I heard ! 

“ It  was  but  the  wind ! nay,  friend,  be  still. 

Do  you  think  that  the  night  wind's  breath 

Through  my  very  soul  could  send  a thrill 
Like  the  blast  of  the  angel,  death  ? 

“Tis  my  boy!  he  is  coming  home, he  is  near, 

Or  I could  not  hear  him  pass; 

For  his  step  is  as  light  as  the  step  of  the  deer 
On  the  velvet  prairie  grass. 

“How  the  tempest  roars!  how  my  cabin  rocks! 
Yet  I hear  him  through  the  din; 

Lo!  he  stands  without  the  door— he  knocks— 
Lmust  rise  and  let  him  ini'* 

She  rose — she  stood  erect,  serene; 

She  swiftly  crossed  the  floor; 

And  the  hand  of  the  wind,  or  a hand  unseen, 
Threw  open  wide  the  door. 

Through  the  portal  rushed  the  cruel  blast, 

With  a wail  on  its  awful  swell; 

As  she  cried,  “ My  boy,  you  have  come  at  last !” 
And  prone  o’er  the  threshold  fell. 

And  the  stranger  heard  no  other  sound. 

And  saw  no  form  appear; 

But  whoever  came  at  the  midnight  found 
Her  lamp  was  burning  clear! 
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INT>Kl*BSn>SMCB  U ALL  IX  1770. 


TO  a student  who  not  only  ponders  on  the  | but  that  the  thoughtful  and  philosophic  mind 
history  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  must  be  exalted  into  u sort  of  bewilderment : 
contemplates  with  an  almost  religious  zeal  the  the  glory  and  virtue  of  the  past  are  so  fuuy  Hr 
causes  and  follows  the  results  of  those  great  lustrated  by  the  progress  of  the  present;  tlie 
epochs  in  the  world’s  history  which  mark  the  power  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  so 
struggles  and  progress  of  freedom  of  opinion  magnificently  excuse  and  ratify  what  the  An- 
and  civilisation  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  full  mal  Rtyistir  Used 'to  call  the  *?  Rebellion  in  the 
of  deep,  suggestive,  and  exciting  interest.  Colonies”  in  '7G. 

I had  been  hurried  through  the  Quaker  City  As  I pondered  on  the  memories  suggested 
three  or  four  times  in  as  many  years,  ns  one  by  the  locality,  before  starting  out  on  a tour  of 
might  be  pushed  through  the  American  depart-^  observation,  the  loiul  and  measured  tones  of  a 
ment  of  tin  historical  library,  without  being  able  hell  sounding  the  hour-seven  in  the  morning 
to  avail  himself  of  the  surrounding  treasures.  — burst  in  through  the  opened  window  of  the 
At  last  I was  in  it,  on  the  somewhat  appropriate  room  in  which  I had  slept  my  first  night  in  the 
mission  of  seeing  a volume  of  American  fiiog-  Revolutionary  City.  The  name  of  the  city  and 
raphy  through  the  press;  and  being  in  it  was  the  striking  of  that  bell  were  instantaneoush 
just  as  if  I were,  as  I often  have  been,  in  the  suggestive ; they  dung  together  in  my  mind 
middle  of  Peter  Force ‘s  collection  of  American  and  affected  my  feelings  with  an  exaltation  al- 
AmkpntiesaMd  History, and  scarcely  knew  what  most  ecstatic.  The  Bell  of  Philadelphia!  I 
to  look  at  first.  It  is  so  thoroughly  assorted  started  out  to  see  the  old  State  House, 
with  the  greatest  event  of  modem  times — the  TlieJoijg,  old-fashioned  fabric  of  red  brick, 
cradle,  if  not  the  birth-home,  of  the  sublime  with  irs  white  marble  facings  and  thick  window- 
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books  congregate  in  stately  libraries,  and  form 
valued  archives  for  review  by  isolated  histo- 
rians and  searching  students.  The  buildings 
where  the  national  benefactors  acted  and  spoke 
are  the  archives  of  the  people.  They  stand  on 
highways  or  by-ways  where  crowds  may  con- 
template. At  a glance  they  call  to  mind  the 
history  which  makes  them  noteworthy.  Un- 
questioned, they  elevate  the  man  who  looks  as 
he  passes,  and  knows  the  associations  which 
make  the  mass  of  stone  worth  looking  at.  The 
novelty  of  the  sensation  may  be  dulled  or  wear 
out  by  constant  passing  and  repassing,  but  the 
potency  of  the  great  fact  of  which  the  building 
has  been  the  real  witness  and  is  the  lasting 
monument  can  not  be  effaced.  It  is  thus  such 
structures  force  an  elevation  of  spirit  upon  men. 
It  is  thus  they  become  teachers.  It  is  thus 
there  are  sermons  in  stones. 

Strolling  observantly  round  the  building  and 
through  the  square  behind  it  I became  possess- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Veneration, 
anxiety,  and  delight  were  moulding  the  imag- 
ination. Here  gathered  picturesque  groups  of 
(Jherulous  and  excited  Whigs,  with  a slight 
admixture  of  dogged  and  irascible  but  plucky 
Tories,  on  the  memorable  days  and  still  more 
memorable  night  when  within  those  walls,  with 
closed  doors,  the  delegates  of  thirteen  colonies 
were  debating  themselves  into  unanimity.  How 
wise  this  family  secrecy  of  the  people’s  leaders  ! 
They  went  into  session  with  different  opinions ; 
they  came  out  as  one  man.  They  had  passed 
the  ordeal.  They  went  in  iron  and  came  out 
steel.  Here,  where  I stood,  what  anxious  eyes 
watched  the  light  gleaming  through  the  chinks 
of  $e  shutters,  waiting  and  looking  for  the 
greater  light  that  was  to  flash  out  upon  human- 
ity, and  shine  down  the  centuries ! 

- With  a feeling  bordering  on  timidity  I en- 
tered the  vestibule  of  the  Old  House  from  the 
square.  What  men  had  left  their  footprints 
here,  and  leaned  against  those  pillars  and  pan- 
elings  in  earnest  or  confidential  discussion ! 
It  is  a mighty  and  a dread  thing  to  make  one’s 
way  through  such  haunted  places,  pushing  they 
ghosts  of  the  immortals  about  with  our  material 
frames ! I somehow  fancied  that  the  old  Hall 
of  Congress  was  up  stairs,  and  consequently 
was  much  startled  when,  turning  suddenly,  I 
found  myself  directly  opposite  a door  over  which 
was  the  inscription — “ Independence  Hall.?  I 
will  honestly  confess  my  first  sensation  was  one 
of  weakness.  I felt  the  desire  of  exclamation, 
but  a painful  oppression  of  mingled  joy  and 
awe  completely  filled  me  into  silence.  The 
quiet  of  the  place,  there  being  but  few  passers- 
by  outside  and  no  person  in  the  vestibule,  con- 
tributed to  heighten  the  effect.  Silence  becomes  ; 
sacred  places.  Presently  a figure  entered  from 
the  front  door  on  Chestnut  Street*  It  com- 
paratively dispelled  my  vision ; and  proceeding 
.apparently  with  my  examination  of  the  pillars 
and  mouldings,  but  at  the  same  time  peopling 
the  spaces  around  with  the  faces  and  figures  of 
the  past,  I thought — sensitive  people  will  think 
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such  things — that  the  new-comer  took  a more 
than  ordinary  glance  at  me.  I accosted  him : 

“ Is  the  bell  which  tolls  the  hours  the  same 
that—” 

“No,  Sir,”  said  the  interfogated,  interrupt- 
ing and  anticipating  my  question  as  one  with 
which  he  w'as  rather  familiar.  “No — you  are 
a stranger  in  the  city  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  are  from—” 

“New  York — Washington.” 

“Never  here  before?” 

“Passed  through,  but  never  remained  long 
enough  to  see  any  thing.” 

Ah ! there  are  many  interesting  things  to 
see.  No,  the  old  bell  is  in  the  Hall,”  quoth  my 
new  friend,  recurring  to  the  point  of  my  query. 
“You  can  see  it” — here  he  consulted  his  watch 
— “ in  a moment ; the  Hall  opens  at  eight. 

And  in  a moment  the  low-sized  person  with 
the  fresh-colored  face,  gray-blue  eyes,  and  some- 
what frosted  hair,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
superintendent,  opened  the  door,  and  I,  un- 
covering, crossed  the  threshold  of  Independence 
Hall. 

The  crowding  sensations  which  possessed  me 
and  conjured  up  such  historical  resources  as 
memoir  furnished  to  illustrate  the  struggles  for 
popular  rights  could  not  be  conveyed  writh  any 
approach  to  the  electric  vividness  inspired  by 
the  scene.  But  from  the  panoramic  reminis- 
cences which  sped  through  my  brain  two  figures 
stood  out  in  conspicuous  prominence,  naturally 
leading  to  a personal  contrast  as  well  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  w'hich  they  were  the  respective 
centres.  Independence  Hall  at  once  suggests 
Independence  Day,  and  the  latter  date  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  fortunes  of  two 
men,  famous  among  men,  and  over  whose  ca- 
reer the  student  bends  with  still  increasing  as- 
siduity. Both  were  central  .figures  in  great 
revolutions,  and  from  the  uses  to  which  they 
put  their  position  a deep  lesson  is  written  in 
history.  The  reckless  perversity  of  a cavalier 
king  kindled  one  of  these  revolutions,  the  flab- 
by stupidity  of  an  imbecile  monarch  incited  the 
other.  The  former  was  Charles  I.,  the  latter 
George  III.  The  revolutionists  were  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  George  Washington. 

Upon  the  Fourth  of  July,  1G53,  the  famous 
Barebones  Parliament  assembled  at  Whitehall. 
Having  dissolved  the  “Long  Parliament,” and 
beholding  the  indignation  with  which  the  people 
viewred  this  audacious  act,  Cromwell  convened 
one  ♦ hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons  from 
England,  six  from  Ireland,  and  five  from  Scot- 
land, who,  meeting  on  this  memorable  Fourth 
of  July,  voted  themselves,  with  his  approval,  a 
Parliament.  How  this  Parliament  was  finally 
dissolved  by  Cromwell  is  told  in  all  our  histo- 
ries. The  closing  scene  reads  like  a farce. 
Cromwell  sent  Colonel  White,  with  a party  of 
soldiers,  to  the  Parliament  House. 

“ What  do  you  here  ?”  cried  the  Colonel. 

“We  are  seeking  the  Lord!* 

“Then  yon  may  go  elsewhere,”  answered 
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Whin?  ‘ 'H-ibriro  mr.^rtiuit  kurml&J&e  lie  has  j ■ trie’s  gidht  m diffen^c  of  Sullh-mT*  -1*1  ami,  vh>: 

'• : i hcAike  Shutb. 

A Legwtative  .Assembly  birring  thus  been  1 These  scanty  fuul  achievements  had  parsed 
madfc  ri'diridouv  m the  jcy.es;  of  the  people,  j to  occupy  and  illustrate  the  “Rebellion  in  the 
Camm  ed!  hud  himself  installed  n*  Fmteetuty  | Colonies. " In.  May  Congress  had  reemamemi- 
Aifh  absolute  executive  power ; and  thus  rlmfc  j ed  the  Colonies  to  adopt  stteh  government  jjjj| 
! fell 1 W$.,  m WhU^  [mie  deemed  best  for  tlndr  respective  liberties, 
hall*  pliiptfed  the  moat  autocratic  u Repnblican*'  j The  Provincial  A^emhliiy,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  world  has*  yet  seen  npou  the  throne  of  j -and' 'such  ns  had  already  abolished  in(murcbism, 
kings.  I echoed  the  Congress ; but  still  discussion,  de~ 

The  Lord  Froteeiof  dltbj.  Thd  Efi^lish  He-  la%,  luYdsobm 
public  deft, ‘dike  ft-ghost'ftt  cock-crow,  on  the  It?  Was  the  F*»ml>  of  *f tij y%  uiul,  i t» 

•(.ppc'.irunue  of  Chdffes  ll.  The  M Regicides/’  the  Quaker  'City  of  Ffciliidfdphui,  in  the  Old 
cs  i he  aud  pidgos  r»f  Id*  tarter  were  I 'State  Houm*,- Teftei  mu'*  immortal  document 

culled,  were  seemed  ; and  upon  tiny  ruins  of  ! wn»  still  lituierdWimion.  .The  popular  eifciraM 
.the?  pMprnie  puritate  henuuful  eimrtefiaiT^  1 meqt  w*  itfinnse;;-  and  thdn*>m&v  thronged 
the*  n ;igo«lly  geiddm^g  of  the  Merrie  Monarch—  l uronpd  the  erodJe  of  American  TYewthmi..  in 
fl^te^ih  likt?  the  *tamlar*b*  wav  | the  room  in  which  I stcxul  thp  CfmtitieutMlCcm- 

of  occnp-ittiom  while  rhe  inhabitant*  wc/t*  wiithy : itmi  deliberated  it  ijuestion  not  alone  for  the 
%he  prey  of  bceti t joti s Ml  wT  guy  tewdri##.  W-V  Irturnfft  of  t he  Cbdtfrdes,  bat  f«r  humanity.  Out;* 

Y*J  frnftv  the  era  somhUdfigl >»nrviYfcd  wbieh|  Uide  fd’  the  barred  doors  nwf  dossil  wimiofri 
t?  would  f^ocm,  Providence  ordiii maf  gftwiltb  help  ;*J«uUerMb>v  people  ‘with  dreadful  anxiety,  for 
the  feialtntinn  ' hep*  i#  ' Hk  i they  fcntdv  th^  dissentient  erases  whieh  eieluil- 

JtVe?  jaiftg  writings  of  such  pure  Republicans  as  ; od  them-,  awaited  the  signal  which  wt\i  to  an- 
Algernon  Sydney.  Jolui  MtkJu,  H\r  John  K-Ujot.  j ti.mmv,  the  hue  of  the  bill.  With  eager  earl 
John  Hampden,  and  fo  iutoji*  | aird  ^^b'japirig  from  tfimigiiifiil  doubt  to- heart V 

mpjiT  broad  thoughts  and  healthy  derife*  into  ! unficipurion.  the  face?  of  the  mulritude  arc. 
the  mimitt  of  the’ men  who  stood  sptmsors-.for  Idrned' upward  to  the  steeple  ofthe  Stare  House  ; 
American  intlvpendea^.  jj^or  there  hangs  u belt  brought  irom  Lupdon. 

We  now  overleap  ftltimst  n century  and  a nearlCii  ipiarter  of  » ecntuiy 
ijunTtex,  and  approach  our  own  Fourth  of  July  i thfe  prophetic  ins<  npvicm  from  Jxi.ritu'u*  xxv., 

Forbore  Than  v tw^lvcinoj\th  the  Americnns  “ Froclftim  lilierty  througbour  the  land  un’ro 
had  b6en  Hi  Th^  all  the  inbabitams  theroof. n 

The  juever,  by  r>  *ehcs  uf  nncjille'd-tor  fairhari* 

tie^  pMf  reroncalmtiop  oaf  »ibthe  4pu*^tion.  The  ^ 

best  o?4ew?  of  she  L'idi<fn?te  hj  yrov^iiledholdiers  4 ' $ W ^ 

wore  a-tmued  !#y  the'  iMreteniuig  o\evcif.e  of  0 § ''M 

fire  and  sword — a Croimvcdltan  faduy.  A sys-  Ay:;  \ 1 ;i 

x/cm  of  desobaion  was  pursued  which  kindled  Ife  \r  iM  ?*  B n 

pjtsskms  of  ■ resell rmunt  and  revenge,  which,  WB?:'  f&Sm&L  \\ .-.- .>• . n g 

sjtm  Sttxiiiersoi),  "the  hio«»l  of  many  wars  sbd)  :y*;. 


iuxuTl  l&iuio  AJh!ns  Yi\k& & ^ Ttghtnmg, 
s^rii  n.Th  ^ t&mb  of  thd  ru^Y  *J^ht>y a h sti  il 

the  .h^d'  broken  .upon 

Vaitii  had  klfen.  At- 
noldf  Morgue  Burr,  und  rug*  utb  thk  vigorous 
had  (hrmt  fhr.ir  way  t fu-^ugh  t lie  d g e rs  of 
the  Dead Tftceiv  through  tluc  foresk 

m Mrtifie  into  Ditnada.  Montgomery1?  blood 
had  ftfjjeu  in  fn*i.ep  fragments  Upon  the  ke- 
defend  of  Quebec.  W ushi ngfen,.  fortlfyink 

Xl^rriHe^er  Uei^ik^  had  driven  the  BfrUiw  bti 
Boston  into  im  h ‘extremities  that  on  St.  Fnk 
rirks  da\\ 1 7T0,  they  were  forced  to  evr#udte  1 The**iuUlti,tud!S  .heAv^s'^.  Ufcgvthe  Uei*an  under 
that  fHitrioth;  hwv.n.  Instigated  by  the  | the  pvemonkmy  throb,  ao.d  shiver  of  ihc  wtofm. 

rbc  Indians  in  Virgiijiui  'h>«d.ths .Carolina?*  hud.|  A murmuuMjs.bu^^  hr^uks  through  the  rad- 
and  m w.dnfed  the  f ’olo  | brick  wiiils>n«i  'Vutred  djrxSr&.v  Vt Imt,  whvt  doe? 
nkM  Surrey  to.^oiuc  extent,  hmviuer,  kept  ir  povtenU  f Tougnciwy  atid  brentide^  da* 
altbc  T.h«  parriojiv  dye.  The  ftoyali?t  Gcnetai,  crowd  gn*e  inbmitngiy  at  ■the*'  Md  Sb>o-  Hoao*. 
MThmrdth  • captured  - after'  cn gaging  the  Wlmt  is  tlic  noise?  A h t .it  is  rim  fiiyr  .^f/n^.n» 
“r»;Vnds  'or  AIoitU  Creek  in  North  Carolina,  of  the  in cA’t  ffcrenle^  juBt  k *rti  to  the  w orid. 

jikf^y  in  ChurleiJion,  and  Moul*  A creaking  n^Ayiiigfng  noiwt>  { keep  breo t h, 


rat  i.uu&iv  uklx. 
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ye  newly-baptized  freemen,  and  ye  slumbering 
democrats  of  Europe  awake — 

The  bell  tolls ! 

And  then  the  enchantment  was  broken.  The 
United  States  had  no  past,  for  the  Republic  was 
born ; and  the  thirteen  Colonial  sponsors  rose 
with  becoming  dignity  into  nations,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  the  birth-right  proclaimed  to 
the  world. 

The  bell  rung  immortality  to  Washington  not 
less  than  disaster,  defeat,  and  death  to  British 
rule  in  America.  The  course  of  Washington 
is  bevond  parallel.  Jefferson  was  the  greatest 
mind,  purely  the  grandest  intellect  of  the  era, 
above  all  in  devising  and  accomplishing  the 
philosophic  means  by  which  a nation  lives. 
But  no  mortal  in  America  could  have  so  carried 
the  arms  of  the  young  Republic  through  such 
an  accumulation  of  impending  and  actual  dan- 
. gei*s,  through  such  knots  of  jealous  friends  and 
such  hosts  of  mad  enemies,  as  George  Washing- 
ton. He  above  all  others  had  the  strength  of 
character,  the  carefully  and  practically  analyt- 
ical brain,  the  thorough  abnegation  of  self  in 
every  sense  where  personal  respect  is  not  sacri- 
ficed, to  do  it. 

What  a contrast  is  presented  in  the  charac- 
ters of  these  leaders,  whose  heroic  fortune  and 
fame  are  so  linked  with  the  fourth  of  July! 
Cromwell  was  a great  ruler;  Washington  a 
great  patriot ; and  both,  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion, great  heroes.  Sometimes  characters  which 
afford  striking  contrasts  yet  present  some  lead- 
ing feature  in  common ; but  there  is  no  more 
likeness  between  these  heroes  than  can  be  in- 
stituted between  a pious  butcher  and  a philo- 
sophic victor,  saving,  indeed,  that  each  was 
best  suited  to  his  time.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
interested ntbility  of  Washington  commands 
our  loftiest  gaze,  we  can  not  lower  our  eyes  to 
the  rugged  brazenness  of  the  sturdy  psalm- 
brawler  without  regarding  him  with  certain 
feelings  of  appreciation.  Cromwell’s  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  iron  arm.  He  was  a thor- 
ough despot ; a man  of  distinct  and  self-inter- 
ested purposes ; at  once  fearless,  reckless,  ener- 
getic, and  self-willed.  He  was  an  impromptu 
character,  pondering  little,  but  acting  much. 
No  better  evidence  at  once  of  his  power  and  the 
distracted  weakness  of  the  nation  w hich  he  held 
alone  for  himself  could  be  instanced  than  the 
fact  that  after  his  death  monarchy  was  em- 
braced with  a delight  characteristic  of  a long- 
separated  love,  and  that  the  populace  allowed 
the  bones  of  its  4 4 Protector”  to  be  disinterred 
and  dangled  from  a gibbet. 

Is  there  not  a deep  suggestiveness  in  these 
facts  when  taken  in  comparison  with  the  uni- 
versal devotion  to  Washington,  whose  very 
name  is  invoked  to  calm  the  heat  and  still  the 
turbulence  that  rages  and  roars  in  the  wild  con- 
flicts that  political  frenzies  inspire  ? Cromwell 
fought  and  led  to  advance  himself  not  less  than 
his  country.  Washington  fought  and  led  to 
advance  his  country  much  more  than  himself. 
Cromwell  won,  and  wras  feared  even  by  his 


friends.  Washington  won,  was  loved  by  his 
friends  and  respected  by  his  enemies.  Crom- 
well longed  to  be  King,  but  dared  not  accept  it 
when  his  tools  made  the  offer  of  a crown. 
Washington  could  have  been  King,  but  repelled 
the  intimation.  Cromwell  felt  proud  of  the 
offer.  Washington  felt  insulted  by  it.  Crom- 
well had  not  courage  to  be  King.  Washington 
had  courage  not  to  be  King.  Cromwell  was 
a revolutionist  against  monarchy,  and  then 
usurped  in  the  name  of  a republic  functions 
which  the  King  never  possessed.  Washington 
was  a revolutionist  against  a bad  government, 
and  when  it  was  overthrown  he  was  a wise  and 
retiring  citizen — not  the  grasping  tyrant  of  that 
I which  he  had‘hcli>ed  to  create.  In  a word,  En- 
gland belonged  to  Cromwell ; Washington  be- 
longed to  the  United  States. 

To  spring  from  the  English  to  the  American 
Republic  affords  no  great  exercise  to  the  imag- 
ination. There  is  a natural  bridge  of  intellect 
and  purpose  connecting  them,  and  in  the  Hall 
where  the  latter  was  determined  upon,  and  the 
determination  justified  before  the  world  and  for 
all  time,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  historical 
student  should  contrast  the  evanescence  of  the 
one — toppling  down  and  flung  into  the  grave  of 
its  chief— with  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  From 
the  fate  of  the  former  we  learn  the  potent  lesson 
that  engrossing  personal  ambition,  not  permit- 
ting the  fibres  of  the  heart  to  take  root  in  aud 
nourishment  from  the  interests  of  the  people,  is 
futile  for  lasting  good,  does  not  fructify  into 
national  beneficence.  The  era  of  the  English 
republic  w*as  productive  of  great  and  some  bene- 
ficial changes,  especially  in  the  foreign  policy 
and  relations  of  England ; but  there  was  more 
blood  on  Cromwell’s  hands  than  in  his  heaft. 
He  ruled  but  did  not  sway  the  nation,  conse- 
quently when  he  died  the  government  he  fought 
for  and  founded  also  expired. 

How  different  the  lesson  taught  by  the  mem- 
ories which  fill  the  old  State  House ! Washing- 
ton lived  to  see  the  principles  promulgated  from 
this  Hall  which  he  fought  for,  and  the  govern- 
ment he  founded  perpetuated,  with  increasing 
strength  and  undiminished  honor,  in  the  hands 
of  a successor  who  had  been  the  original  means 
of  placing  him  in  chief  command  of  the  army. 
The  success  of  the  government  was  such  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  its  future  so  thoroughly 
assured  as  to  permit  Washington,  in  the  sublime 
fulfillment  of  his  mission,  to  retire  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  people,  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
no  one-man  power  kept  the  Republic  together. 
He  died,  but  his  labors  lived.  Cromw'ell,  haunt- 
ed by  fears  which  even  a coat  of  mail  worn  next 
his  person  could  not  ameliorate  against  the 
warnings  which  on  all  sides  assailed  him,  died 
wielding  the  regnant  power  of  the  realm,  and 
his  labors  fell  like  4 4 ashes  to  ashes”  on  his  coffin 
lid.  Washington  died  after  the  plenitude  of 
the  first  Presidency,  in  the  serenity  of  citizen- 
ship, a grateful  people  proclaiming  that  he  was 
first  in  their  affections  as  he  had  been  first  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  council,  and  receiving  an 
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impetus  from  the  contemplation  of  his  virtues 
handed  down  their  faith  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  thereby  expanded  and  preserved  the 
legacy  he  left  them,  defending  it  nobly  against 
the  assaults  of  foreign  jealousy  and  the  wicked 
turbulence  of  internal  ambition. 

The  American  citizen  can  hot  but  feel 
strengthened  in  his  republican  faith  by  the 
thoughts  and  contrasts  evoked  by  the  memories 
of  Independence  Hall. 

To  my  mind  the  associations  connected  with 
this  place  exalt  it  above  any  other  room  or 
locality  in  the  world,  in  which  immortal  mor- 
tals were  the  actors.  What  variously  solemn, 
wild,  exultant,  hushed,  and  ennobling  sensa- 
tions visit  us  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Bunker  Hill, 
Mount  Vernon!  What  effects  do  not  earth, 
air,  and  ocean  produce  and  leave  upon  the 
mind — the  eloquent  beauty  of  Trenton  Falls, 
the  impassioned  frenzy  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Potomac,  the  fairy  picturesqueness  of  Lake 
George,  the  worship-full  splendor  of  a sunset  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  grandeur  of  a thun- 
der-storm in  the  Catskills,  the  majesty  of  Ni- 
agara, the  simple  and  endless  sublimity  of  the 
Ocean  ! What  tremors  and  nervous  sobs  of  pas- 
sion have  thrilled  me  thousands  of  miles  away 
across  the  Atlantic,  while  wandering  and  pon- 
dering over  battle-fields,  where  men  have  died 
for  freedom  against  mighty  odds ; and  where, 
as  gray  tradition — that  people’s  history  of  the 
people — tells  us,  the  crimson-bladed  grass  is  a 
perennial  memento  of  the  blood  there  shed  for 
liberty.  Yet  not  these  scenes  and  sights,  any 
of  them,  or  all  together,  produced  the  feelings  I 
experienced  upon  finding  myself  in  the  Hall  in 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  dis- 
cussed and  adopted. 

Here  no  physically  magnificent  scenery 
stretched  before  the  vision ; but  in  the  mind’s 
eye  the  grandeur  of  a continent  through  the 
instrument  of  its  destiny  was  revealed.  On 
this  spot  no  man  died  for  freedom;  but  here 
men  determined  and  made  a solemn  compact 
to  live,  while  they  lived,  for  freedom,  and  to 
die,  if  need  be,  that  freedom  live.  Glory  to 
the  ashes  of  the  brave!  glory  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  consummated  what  the  dead  died 
to  effect! 

One  can  not  well  analyze  the  feelings  created 
in  such  a locality,  the  causes  ard  so  various, 
and  being  experienced  through  the  results 
which  are  endless  and  bewildering.  The  ef- 
fect remains  on  the  mind  forever,  though  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  same  sensations  can 
be  conjured  up  again.  In  the  contemplation 
of  natural  scenery  or  atmospheric  illusions  or 
grandeurs  the  effect  may  not  be  so  overpower- 
ing at  the  time ; but  it  is  ever  changing  and 
ever  various  in  its  attractions  from  the  influ- 
ence of  season,  sun,  morn,  noon,  or  night  upon 
the  objects  beheld,  and  consequently  ever  vari- 
ously fresh  in  the  sensations  produced.  In  a 
Hall  such  as  this — why  such  as  this,  when  there 
is  no  other  such  in  the  world  ? — the  effect  is  more 
electric.  The  spirits  of  the  past,  the  radiance 


of  intellect,  the  force  of  human  courage,  the 
suavity  of  personal  greatness,  the  disinterested- 
ness of  a glorious  Faith  crown  the  brain  until 
it  becomes  dizzy  with  the  honors  conferred  upon 
it  in  the  first  spasm  of  comprehension ; and  is 
continued  in  the  tongueless  homage  which  as 
rapidly  succeeds  like  a heart  echo  to  the  thank- 
fulness of  the  head.  I never  experienced  such 
a sensation  before.  It  can  never  in  the  same 
fullness  come  again.  It  was  worth  a thirty 
years’  life  to  experience. 

Having  recovered  myself  T became  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  the  many  objects  of  interest 
contained  in  the  Hail.  Some  of  these  are  es- 
pecially suggestive.  Still  banging  from  the 
ceiling  is  the  antique  glass  chandelier  which 
shed  light  upon  the  momentous  and  prolonged 
proceedings  during  the  night  of  the  Third  of  _ 
July ; and  here,  too,  is  the  old  bell  whichftruly 
in  the  significant  words  of  the  Scriptural  man-  " 
date  upon  it,  did  “proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  and  to  all  die  inhabitants  thereof.” 
The  bell  occupies  the  place  of  the  men  whose 
determination  it  sent  echoing  over  the  land. 
Its  tongue  is  quiet  beside  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, whom  it  commanded  to  go  forth  and 
take  tfp  its  theme.  Very  appropriately  in  front 
of  the  same  statue  is  a piece  of  the  step  from 
which,  in  the  State  House  yard,  “ in  presence,” 
quoth  Christopher  Marshall  in  his  diary,  “of  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  by  John  Nixon”  on  the 
8th  July.  These  are  precious  relics  because 
pieces  of  history.  Speaking  of  relics  there  is  a 
chair  here  wdiich  is  noteworthy,  as  being  in  it- 
self quite  an  aggregation  of  antique  and  his- 
torical cujio&ities.  It  was  constructed  in  1838, 
and  among  the  materials  used  are  a portion  of 
a mahogany  beam  from  a house  built  in  1496 — 
the  first  by  European  hands  in  America — for 
the  use  of  Christopher  Columbus,  near  the 
present  city  of  St.  Domingo^  fragments  of  the 
Treaty  Elm,  and  of  William  Penn’s  cottage  in 
Letitia  Court;  of  the  frigate  Constitution , of 
the  ship  of  the  line  Pennsylvania ; and  of  one  of 
a group  of  noted  walnut-trees  wdiich  in  the  old- 
en times  served  as  a landmark  to  persons  going 
from  the  city  to  the  State  House,  then  out  of 
town,  and  in  front  of  which  the  trees  stood. 
Among  the  other  relics  invested  in  this  piece 
of  furniture  are  portions  of  cane-seating  from  a 
chair  which  belonged  to  Penn,  and  a lock  of 
hair  of  Chief- Justice  Marshall.  Franklin’s 
desk  and  a portion  of  the  pew  used  by  Wash- 
ington in  Christ  Church  happily  link  the  truths 
and  winders  of  science  and  the  blessings  of 
revealed  religion  through  two  of  our  most  loved 
names. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  portraits  of  his- 
torical characters  from  Hernando  Cortdz  to 
William  Penn,  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  An- 
drew Jackson — including  so  far  as  attainable 
correct  likenesses  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  leading  soldiers  who  carried  out 
the  doctrines  of  that  document,  and  forced  them 
through  the  privations,  battles,  cabals,  and  vic- 
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tones  of  seven  years  to  the  very  throne  of  En- 
gland from  which  George  III.  had  to  acknowl- 
edge their  supremacy,  if  not  their  wisdom. 

A gallery  of  portraits  of  public  men  is  a work- 
shop in  which  the  mind’s  eye  may  manufacture 
history.  Memory  is  unwritten  history,  and  a 
glance  at  the  portrait  awakens  the  memories  we 
possess  or  incites  us  to  lay  the  memories,  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  of  others  under  tribute.  Ev- 
ery portrait  conveys  a biography,  and  a group 
of  such  biographies  give  the  character  and  cos- 
tume, the  personal  and  political  history  of  the 
age.  Hence  the  historic  panorama  that  passes 
through  the  mind  in  this  Hall  is  of  a character 
to  sustain  the  sublimity  of  the  sensations  in- 
spired by  the  place  itself.  The  portraits  ex- 
tend back  in  historical  significance  to  the  chiv- 
alric  era,  when  the  plumed  knights  of  Estrema- 
dura  and  Castile  carried  the  cross  to  the  high 
places  of  Mexicana,  as  well  as  present  to  us  the 
lineaments  of  some  who  have,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  gone  to  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  this 
North  American  Republic,  which  was  so  justly 
proud  of  them. 

Some  portraits  make  the  painters  of  them 
famous,  some  painters  make  the  portraits  valu- 
able. Who  would  care  for  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  only  that  Vandyke  painted  it?  Who 
would  not  desire  to  have  a bona  Jide  Cromwell, 
no  matter  by  whom  painted?  The  portraits 
surrounding  us  here,  each  one  claiming  al- 
most equal  attention,  defy,  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, any  criticism  as  works  of  art.  We  are 
not  in  a gallery  of  nobodies — of  “Gentlemen,” 
as  the  catalogue-makers  have  it,  where  the 
vanity  of  the  “gentleman”  is  surfeited,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  beholder,  and  where  the 
only  purpose  we  can  have  is  to  judge,  not  the 
good  looks  or  fashion  of  the  sitter,  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
artist.  We  are  in  a gallery  containing  such 
effigies  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  beloved  of  the 
Republic,  as  might  be  had,  thankful  that  we 
have  them  at  all,  be  they  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent— and  in  truth  they  are  of  all  kinds — and 
only  sorry  that  contemporaneous  pencils  did 
not  furnish  a still  greater  number. 

The  painter  of  the  large  majority  of  the  heads 
in  the  Hall  was  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  Like 
Trumbull,  who  also  transferred  the  great  men 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  canvas,  he  had  follow- 
ed them  in  the  field.  He  had  seen  them  in 
their  heroic  moods,  and,  indeed,  filled  up  many 
hours  of  camp  life  in  his  artist  labor  of  love — 
painting  to-day  and  fighting  to-morrow;  now 
commencing  a full-length  at  Valley  Forge,  then 
at  the  head  of  his  company  laying  the  enemy 
out  in  full  length  at  Monmouth;  to-day  flesh- 
tinting the  head  of  his  General — to-morrow 
putting  in  dead  color  with  his  sword  instead 
of  his  brush.  Thus  then  and  after  the  painter- 
patriot  obtained  his  materials ; and  albeit  there 
is  a good  deal  of  the  hardness  of  the  sword  in 
the  manipulation,  we  ought  to  be — and  I cer- 
tainly am — grateful  that  he  was  enabled  to  use 
the  weapon  of  the  artist  at  all.  If  Peale  dis- 


played vigor  at  the  head  of  a company  at  Tren- 
ton, Brandywine,  and  Monmouth,  he  was  not 
less  vigorous  in  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
pany of  heads  which  were  also  there.  All 
honor,  then,  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  fel- 
low who  lived  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, and  fought  to  paint  its  heroes ! All  of  the 
portraits  here  collected,  save  eleven,  are  from 
his  pencil,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  orig- 
inals. But  I must  close  the  Catalogue  that 
| informs  me  of  those  facts.  The  greater  his- 
tory looming  out  from  the  canvas  forces  the 
easel  and  the  pallet  out  of  sight. 

Here  are  pictures,  as  I have  said,  of  Cortez 
and  Penn,  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  of 
many  filling  up  historical  links  between  them, 
especially  of  the  eras  and  men  represented  by 
the  great  leaders  last  named.  I confess  to  the 
glowing  influence  the  career  of  Cortez  inspires. 
Surely  the  policy,  if  not  the  daring,  of  the  in- 
vader who  would  destroy  his  ships  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  retreat  startles  us  into  an  ad- 
miring recognition  of  its  boldness. 

Hernando  Cortez  was  a model  adventurer. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  churchman  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  soldier,  he  was  well  fitted  for 
the  mission  on  which  he  went,  and  the  church- 
militant  times  he  has  helped  to  make  immor- 
tal. An  able  politician  always,  he  betimes 
must  be  regarded  as  a statesman.  Full  of  re- 
sources in  himself,  he  was  quick  to  perceive  the 
uses  to  which  he  might  apply  others.  While 
thoughtful  in  his  enterprises,  he  went  at  them 
with  an  audacity  that,  to  shallow  minds,  con- 
veyed a character  more  reckless  than  strate- 
getical.  Fond  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war  no  less  than  the  luxury  which  flings  its 
gold  and  purple  mantle  over  ease,  he  w as  equal- 
ly a courtier  and  commander ; whether  in  court 
or  camp,  he  was  made  to  be  a conqueror.  He 
wras  peculiarly  the  child  of  his  country ; and  by 
virtue  of  the  strange  aud  powerful  combinations 
of  audacity  and  craft,  gallantry  and  supersti- 
tion, policy  and  pride,  artifice,  passion,  affec- 
tion, and  ambition  in  him,  he  lives  in  connec- 
tion with  this  continent  as  the  representative 
European  of  his  time,  the  hero  and  cavalier  of 
the  South  American  conquest.  His  black  ban- 
ner, bearing  a colored  cross  enrobed  in  blue  and 
white  flames,  vividly  indicates  the  career  of  the 
man  who  bore  it.  It  was  a programme  of  the 
work  he  laid  himself  out  to  accomplish,  and  re- 
mains the  significant  symbol  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  it.  It  is  the  key  to  his 
history. 

In  striking  yet  peaceful  contrast  with  the 
Cavalidr — a contrast  in  time  of  nearly  a cen- 
tury and  a half— is  the  placid  solidity  and  sat- 
isfied ease  shown  in  Inman’s  full-length  of 
William  Penn.  Yet  the  best  Penn  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  shown  in  an  old  English  print. 
Penn,  although  twice  kicked  out  of  his  father’s 
house  for  the  freedom  of  his  opinions,  and  only 
gaining  entrance  to  it  on  the  final  exit  of  his 
irate  parent  the  Admiral  therefrom — though  he 
was  a preacher  of  the  non- conformist  class,  and 
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marui ; who  hut  rwr»  mouths  before  (May  fl  > ho-! 
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more  limn  half  & century  of  life  $ sniiXTufce  ami 
fate  «rtV4:mg  iio«(l>  Ohserrt!  the  hot 
eye.  the  serlou-  avouth,  the  solid  chin,  arid  yon 
need  nor  wonder  that  finis?  nm?if  from  being  an 
huriiKle  shoemaker,  lu\*  walked  and  worked  3n> 
way  into  prommerna'  i you  wiJf  not  wonder  that 
the  &p{dit‘i*tSotr  of  .manhood  made  up  for  the 
parsimonious  ftdviHtfttgbs .-of  youth.  Ilomus 

have  fatten  upon  him.  Yale  has  rhado  him- 
the  whilom  man  of  dw'  tepstohe.  a Master  vtf 
A rfs ; lie  has  t ho  coniidejiee  of  Cummcticm, 
hay.  inveighed  agaiicA  flic  Stamp  AG,  urn!  luoy 
is  one  of  ljie  ► ponsor*  of  the  yoititg  gltflti  jtfVf 
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— great  in  hi*  ila Vs,  hut  never  st>  gr 
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ntfj  to.  his  imelligeuee.  Hin  “ l.'oor 

lias  been  tt  hard  mentor  for  yim# 

Etirojie  and  America.  Stuuly  n quarter  »d  g 
century  has  gone  hy  since  t»e  Urdughi  daw A 
the  lightning.  lipyul  Societies  have  '-  interred 
memhersldp  tiptjii  him.  Edin burgh  and  I lx- 

lord  have  K*Tifc W<1  the  Doruorate,  Y»u  sec, 
the  character  of  **  feteT’  Utes  not  detract  frm.i 
that  of  the  sage  mid  philosopher : mid  yet  he- 
boid Again,  bntest  uml  yoaiigesi  utid  yrmt 
potlanfc  tff  thai  ipi^rf^lbi^oup  Jcfy 

in  his  thiriy-third  v£h*.  Yth.at.  ea.n  or 
g-ViuhlW  said  to  nvofe  fitly 
hk  htatfl^  bin. energy,  and  style  bud  utfd^edf 
The  tncp  who  surround  him  alfofd  the  ?»e>f 
gmiet-  of  tht?  character  of  that.  lull; 
•w-WuptexioTiod  young  man.  in  joint  of  age  he 
ought  havg  keen  the  pupil  of  Adame,  the- Von 
of  Sherman,  the  grandson  of  Franklin  : yet  to 
hint  Was  imruste.it  the  drawing  trp  of  the  Yfec- 

iarat.iym  of  Indervindenoc.. 

The  reward  of  mediocrity  is  gepcnbly  a hmr.V- 


'd’-Thomas  JriTervt-ui,  tuithto— -iu  hfi  o\vp  y.  urrl  -; 

irf  tile’  Ttetda^dihn  of 
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jpnta  for  Keligiuus  Freedom ; vuid  Fatter  txf  the 
Univ<!rsny  of  Vlrgima/'*  Is  not.  ihat  a record'?. 
How  typical  &f  the  best  purposes  of  t ho  best 
men  nftte  Rqmblio  l ludepeiuiniicOi  Jlehgiou> 
Freedom,  Civilization  ! Civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty feeding  the  torch,  and  guarding  as  well  m 
inciting  the  lalmrs  of  etlntuuidn;  As  l jjtfrza  on 
.Fetfer?mit  pictured  in  the  flitch  of  puiphooti,  the 
buzz  of  tuscmbling  imvyers  and  law  officers 
aronnd  this  old  Hall  of  Congros^  ci»lis  to  mind 
hi^  opinion  of  that  crudity  friijcrnhy  for  t(ic 
purposes  «f  tefeishittou. 

cress  that  wu.s  to  have*  iwribcd  the  dciddiivc 
rmity  of  peace  of  178S,  ite  well  said,  if  it  erred 
T too  much  tulkiUg  ; ‘4  How  cmdd  it  he  other- 
ivi^  i)%  a body  to  whicli  the  peojde  tend  one 
•iitttolred  and  fltxy  lawyers,  wher^e  trade  it  in  to 
‘■pn^tiou  every  thing,  vi,»hl  fothing,  and  talk 
% iKd  ilf ,ur  yf **  dd ingj  w j fit  stttiri  utt l e m ph txti s, 
‘thd’t - nric  hundred  and  h fry  lawyer-  should  d«* 
liUMifcss  ought  nor  \ohn  0Npc(  ted. '*  d’his  head 
of  .‘leflerwm  fails  f(»  « the  philosophic  force 

'pf  lua..^^t^ter,y';eiiti;tk' fl  is  that  of  a sunguioe 
jft-dre  t jbati  a ^agiipidnx  jna u.  The  erect  por- 
tion fld.U  to  ils  impuhivo  i-harncter,  mid  I can 
w«dl  tmrtgioc  how  vim  dramatic  tire  of  l'atnck 
ifeniyr's  £p»pwd>  tvppVmftr.  the  Stamp  Act  must 
have  set  the  young  red  head  of  Jefferson  in 
ffiritius;  .; . ; vV;  / (I*  • ' -\W'  /!  * 

Standing  on  the  fpor  on  wjdch  he  stood  in 
fh^  tlnli — or  rather  retiring  n;Vi;n;rit'uiliy  H>  an 
observant  distance,  from  it—rhefe  arfs<3>  before 
tw  the  immortal  Committed  >if  Five,  or  artitaily 
«Vf  four,  for  Ruhert  R.  Li ringstoi^  though  hp- 
jihihted>  was  culled  home  hy  domt^ite  dutife 
There  is  John  Adams,  iu  his  forty  Second,  yenr, 
solid  ns  a rock  5 wlwhadhubinccjl  by  bis  strength, 
if  not  guided  by  hts  idulby,  the  agitation  in 
Massachnsettu  ; who  hnd  served  tte  two  prev 
v ions  years  in  the  Continental  Congress  ; none 
imued  George :■  Washington  to  the  Cbocf  Can^ 
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i ; perityr;he  lived  in  m^biftewtce  at  the  cm - 

:kwR^  - \ wcr  >tf  Sixth  mid  Market  str^t^,  aud  thtr  lSe*t 


j It  sftddeiuhg  id  thwk  ou  hi*  lhtfcer^tey 
[ #rty i but  it  h some  ehuifori  t it  kmnv  t hat  un- 
fa <>  llu?  shftM  .hi?  lined  tmstatnod  irs 

■jydasm*  iv^fbiuy  — time  mthimholy  was  t m hjgh- 
, hdtov  well  u\A  wiib  hi*  mhii’Ymv'o..  Uc. 

! *5t1  io  hitvi*  ?tp|aerhi^'d  i-iir^-disfK’Uhjp:  n»o- 


-o».i  V.T  MOUttl*. 

Mss  afivi  ivnive.f  ak  i^inc^ro  respect,,  hut  die 
jsrnMly  pC  ^eatne>£  te  the  extreme  »>F  iuLuhvlut!) 
*ei  for  h:i!:d  nr  ahuae  on  the  other. ; Xu 


tied  thafe  Mert  Who  eduld  uof  yeuyb 

hi*  iliirtfite  with  *4«phl  emmlng  thcm&bt  hud 
- tW  i:fr%t..:hlm  down  m their  wn.  The 
‘a&sroame  sfet  pr  lit*  i^rbmgs;  »k  the  father 
And  jd.iWaphor  of  America:*  Jcmioevnev,  i*  «■ 
reiuttrkn-Ma  emb7r  salary  oo  the  tat* it*  of  his 
rsviler* ; A*ud  lids  well  remarked  by  fog  Mo^rn- 
’ pitur,  vjljr^  Ifooiiilti  fet  fit*  itdluenee  r»f  jetfats 
■M".i \ ^ery  name  im’teaw.*  e \ ery  year.  H i*  gtvai 
\knf6r-  wm  a.  jfjfoiif tit the  wfedptn 

which  made  him  by  bai fct  tu  Ctym 
Ch/dnuAn  t>f tb*  .Grblt  -trpuy-r. 

mrn^V  - * y.  V-  *’  / ’ « ’’  .* ’ V;*"  • 

: X«>te  that  xuirrmst  full  iWvwdh 
-expumiye  ri'iihd  fort  head  stop, 
i(.i  U,r_  fnt  dotihlft  oh  in  under  if,  tfe 
ijiigbr  jj^nay  "wy*?  uml  niJpoviV&il  Vf’  y i *•• 
e;.«y  font  laosc/iy  set  ring  oft  the  % b-»i 
and ^ rrciherihifjd' rflmt 
it  ih.hr  rt  AT,?rHat -*h*>  greKi  Jirmmhr 
»d  the  f?yv;>(ut?ou<  and  who,  rinnigfe 
--%f' ih#tC  h mf; rndney  :&n\ : •;/  *’t 

.‘Cdih'^r^- Ati'  v; 

>mhl  MWt  hi>  r*-‘»n  u^t  *1;IV> 

ii»in  the  <\K  t»o^erty,  Af 

pcrsjjirtifl‘f‘reiliy  was 'th- 
ydwi  .i<»  the  Avffpimf  of  ft  mUUon 
and  >*  hidf  m snMuinyAmgresH.  n 

* * 1 tyaut  m*:<ao5J  for  the  o<e  of  t he 
nxiijrf 4 *»aid  Morm  once  to  n Quaker 
Ariaul.  ■ • W 

“ ^Vhat;  caiyst  iri  y 1 | 

'*  My  note  mxi  my  homuf’  wit$  fhe 

Morris,  % 

•y Albert,  tlimi  xhitlt  ha^e :if^W 
ihe  piivinjjt  reply. 

an  evide^ee  of  H)*  potry 
tjy>{v  diirin>c  the  Ucvuhninti  *ttH 

in  Hu<  height  of  h#<  prr>r> 


And  here  ir  a gwi|t  or^:>)dier«». 

Xatlmhiel  G refine,  t^rfaiHfy  one  Of  the  Vi;»>L 

ImU  of  on->  U{ 

blii<rk$thill*r  be  vtifft  hU  things 
itiayaCinnherA  ,m?u  .should  not  hv.  In  time  ft-:* 
hifljr.r  wiupped  him,  t)*e  Quakers  turned  him 
amt  he  tun>ed  in  t*y  the  iLhojh? 
fshtiid  t>eghddritre.  He  liml  ft  pnMipu  fr.r  mil- 
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irm1  afthmu  so  it  jh  iiot  to  *niiind<fre^  af  tiuri-f  **  Lh&^h/n-se  Hurry.”  From  t|»p  Yadkin  to 
the  \wwh  from  Concord  and  Lexington  put  hbn  the  thin  W;ih  be  known,  ami  u*ru  v. 

« fito #t  *n  He  wa/  soon  in  the  belli—  loff  Cu,  Nlac.h  Si?,,  .vui  .Euw  have  hewn)  ofbati, 

bis  ntitrk  at,  Tronton,  Friufee.tfun  Brandy  wimy  for  he  wps  er^t  )n  the  fropL— I jeffv  la  fcfl&lher 
t jerrrtruitowTn  Montnoath  ; and,  taking.  , L<>r  {iU  »)rr:i]  Oiuri^i,  *urmuoed  [*  Wii* 

round  of  riieTmhnTi  hope  of.  the  Southern  Army : rff”  by  the  Mplmwfe  to  diMtuutHsh  hi?  t<zu- 
in  (.be  failed*  swept  the  Untivji  out-  of  the  \ ley*  febipU’uncnh  which  led  hinv  ore*  Europq 
South  by  \ i$H,  m&  Wits  received  as:  n delivetef  • Hn-migh  etmru*  and  caropsb  Wore  be  U'nml  a 
by  the  bright,  eyes  of  Charleston.  Wa>ningtob  ; final  rcridm-o  in  America,  which  he  did  in 
well  hit  off  the  diameter  of  Greene  v.* lien  lie  j 1773,  Settling  in  Virginia*  he  became  an 
uriid  ; u -Could  be  but  promote  the  {ruoreMs  of  I -ardent . Repiitdiran,  and  was  uni3  of  the  oripiiul 
bis  country  in  t lie  character  of  a corporal,  he  Major- Generals  of  the  ItevojutioTiarv  Army. 
xvouR'exeiisrnge  wtfhoitf  a unirmTir  to  epaulets  j A wild.  rc^kleH^  im-Ghd-ft^riu^  fellow  wn*  tlris* 
Tor  the  And  yet  who  where  bis  ■;  Welch  mnn — a man  of  parts  withal,  and  humeri 

h>bes  new  be  found  ?— There  U Henry  Lei%  V Wusbiiiglon  rebuked  him  on  the  held  of  Me#n~ 
who  the  nge  twenty  was  ^ipfd^tjtidV  the  army.  In 

C* trick  Hctuy^  Tioyninutiorh  to  a envnlry  ohm-  ! bis  wifi  he ihh>?;c -u  6 nor  m W buried  within  a 
lujind,  *<U6  iufcniwtiyl  ivhh  many  important  mU-  \ rn%  rif  >v  1 *ne  *byferi a n oV  Ana b up ft ht  meorine-- 
sions.  nad  was  of  the  first  e.fljcieney  'under  Unoon?  5 bjuma  fi  having Kept  ?o  rr.tid*  bad  cbutimov  in- 
in  the  Cnroiiuutf.  F onoti:?  is  he  in  history -na'i  life  that  he  did.  hot  wish  to  •'•continue  ihe-covt- 
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In  UjSiDrvs  with  the  Xireeues.  Waywesv 

8ut\^y}<T5r  Let*?'.  Marions,  «nd  Putnaiite 

oflhe  -o)K 

, ' ' 'v  ffi*r  uror  ■turvnnftfies iby  ihe\  shade*  at-' 
*^rd;  A nt 

ih$}&iA  aUmkt^  t^nr  ftLtvmintJ.  Kg  rice  the 
' ^^p,;>f«Vior  imUdres  and  grated 
iev^ir^vv  iif  Fram-ia  .TTue  chor- 

xlie  Headune  keenness  awl 
nature,  tjiifck  i^ji  t,he 

. 'gjjft-  of  expression.  ff  if>(  wii,^ 

1 ?iut  ft  fighter  hjjfyvnif  a re tihi%  w’t* etyd dHtjj; 

V lltl*i  4,1  :ya^ 

;v tmprt^pm'g  Mnw  of  fci* 
y *<t!te  named  in  the  sutnn  hcttfdh  With  Ltf- 
■f,  ViiVpj  'B'Aifr,  and  Kahelmi*.  .However  r.v-  ■ 
tVrbitftfts  t|/&  ruination;  of  fnemI>tiVt‘  Mtu 
iiuY»  haw.  h h eyrtfim  tlm  the 
it  rettdet^l  ^aH*t  aafytgp,  'to, -the 
freedom  by  And  vivamfyMvf 

his  *m*v  jW  Wo  way  see,  his  maun! 
while  gehitf!  v\  as  not  and  fie  i-oidd 

jUj^.  long  jiii^eK  from'  let?  ip#  the 

people  knovvhis  mifui;  Frtim  17 65  w 


st*  Hint*. 


,m ons  ertiise  in  ],  tfpifidi  , ctfeetife  that  fjnsh  ^idA 

ritish  dark  wu?  hhv  h imist  h^i  ns  k-ns;  :i>  the  citizens  were  lua !»«y 
itf*and  he  ceTtuiiiiy  j under,  the  Sruiomd  Guvm:mom.  .Alrer  the 
Must,-  will.  j peace,  when  -parry  spirit  \vii>  r&ixpnnr  in  Peon- 

not  us  he  tendered  -.v)e,jnia,  HupUrtson  euroe  our  *irh  Ids  * I KoU 
fe  Cfuigresi?  to  «hd  Iftitiw  Amount  of  n V icfhmf , XT^ir^niT'  Avfi5«?h 

l m a Tory  Eimtifcitf  Family*? 
were  the  pieces- wi  t hw  bleb  he  h e]p~ 
war  upon  the  common  enemy  or 
niluy  the  distension*  of  putrioikr  Friends-.  He 
deserve  ic»  he  well  remembered  v Let  m ble*^ 
bi».  pen,  and' himself  too;  For  it  is  recorded  of 
hhn  that  his  heart  was  elevated  as  his  brain 
wtis  hright^-tbat  he  never  dehased  the  exnber- 
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OF  NEW  YOKE, 

*v  I) KEF,  pork,  rnmtoft 


I | 

'M|flk/-  hoy?”  J^ifey  steaks  cmd  tcndov-h>iti : 

’ rU*j>:nml  mutton-chops:  whateeryou  will.  ,Mm 

'[{  otifne  your  choice,  for  each  and  ull  lie  by  fori: 

In  Molitjre’9  comedy  IfAiwre  - os*-  t.»Jwjuen>: 
S vy if^rii^  grow*  discursive  on  '.lie  ihme.xvUe.rli- 

• .%,  , ; -fv;;  cl  J*  o;u‘.  live;:  f(>  <v>fo  or  l#e:ifo  mere! y in  4 «nl«  r 

‘ • * 'v> /r  tt»  live,’1  Without  favoring  the  disciple**  vd 

Lnlhu  Kaverin,  fh«?  phifo-sophre  gastronome. 

• ..."  ■;■'■■  r;  * '.;  • 05  hmuriiftg  >\  partisan  ;uf  the  nscelte  H'hmd, 

'd-.d,.  • omv*  can  depute  the  point  that  it  t<  nece^ary 

- tp  Wi  If  we  iYi*b.  to  exm,  whether  \vc  he&tftf;.- 

'•."'•'-yjf' ; '.  v y in  the  infallibility  -of  good  cookery  or  not.  C «o- 

r &&$£*?'  Hideriug-  flit?  butter  only  in  th»*  light,. the  food 

Kiifipiy  of  any  large  city  appear*  utt  injttteMbv- 
^■jpp  / yu.l>j»*(:t  fo.  i>ifWtmnf  alike  to  the  Ktmleot  ♦«• 

men  redder  : 'Urge- 

Mjmav  ■ il  •■“>’<•’>  «<*  ‘ft  >>  Yftrfe  ««•»•>•  •mo«,«.-..t 

. ./  * ‘ ;•  t/:-‘  and  require'  food iovnitir  Wfisiffiumti?  tiurfog-  th£. 

ton&?.  of  either  in  <1  profauiry,  not  uttered  a word  day;  Over  li  inillium  breukildLstB  liuve  to  %?  pyo- 

* to H AYintuiri  idila^hc  ettttHl  atrtl  cooked  and  eaten — a million  dinner 

JtfnipM  df  wvmmn,  tbw  fa  Atonlm  Wa.^;.:  mUHon  suppers.;  tmd  nearly  ihrec-  biindrcd 

tngtoti  and  Mitres*?  .U»jben  Mofw— the  ‘iiorthW.1  J^au^ahU  dollars’  worth  of  prorMym*  are  thus 
m advanced  age,  her  yet  iVe*b  and  tuniinmi*.  eon&lmCHl  every  day  in  the. ’*  Empire  Eity.  ‘ 
Uec  frum&X  in  thv  cap-ffilb  of  her  iitwo ; the  When,  therefore,  thfa  Jorge  i?5t^|a|Kteri? -i»  in- 
father# iY  »tnj  foskfotfabky 'with  fcrtfhcrv  head-  qui red  into,  taken  in  conneeiioo  with  the  ini’ 
dre-f,  in  the  Un»^.  of  Iter  prospenty.  Wfiet*.  inrnsc  fijiiounf  of  juiifliinery  it  rnjK<(j!|5Ko>tiy 
Ut>r  »U^  Washington  tif  lhiaticmr&.  calls  into  play,  the  *4  Itlai-ketc  of  Now  York’;* 

Th»**e  pt^rtrouv  < ull  up  many  i;oinum4*^,.  !?  ■ supply  iw  ample  food  for  thought  as  they  .actu- 
ivt»Tie  vain,  fonvever,  <u  arte  in  50  a trat/sjcript  of  crdJy  do  food  for  the  inner  man.  Ftoin  wj/ut 
:'U*:*tO  or  »iu«  estutalmg ajhiiirt  of  tbliiUag  foots'  vpiu rters  dot*  uW  rliis  provision  edavie  /*  Win* ft? 
#hfoh  rhyy  ipdi^ifov  Lvt*k(ii|^  tK>tn  tm&  to  an*  iv  nifotf  procured,  ti*li  ouught,  vegetables  culii- 
v:)thcr.‘  ihc  .juUJi  re.mr:ml‘Vnnoe  -of  gtfod  vafod  ? And  fruir.  too— we.  liLsdous,.  teitijn 

deed  performed-  by  each,  ami  the  ii;«»kdy  to ■ "iug  fpiit.  ^ eooliug  m summer,  50  npperixiru^ 
l?ive  utterance  U>  eacli  intideut  rising  almost  ut  all  times^wherd  la  itie  hvrge  «nm>g1f 

simuhaneomJr,  distnuds  the  bruin  with  pleas-  to  furnish  ilie  gigHidit  sui/ply  Tcqturtui?  liovy 
ure  and  pride,  luttil  one  t-^in  only  find  full  en-  arc  all  these  tm kle^  1 bought  ttc  markets  mid 
joyaient  in  ddlont  admiration  c»f  the  pageant  how  retailed  *f  Do  ydn  kmov,  mniet Y IVf- 
evoked  by  the  glory  <>F  the  past.  But  this  great  hups  not  f perlmp^  yes,  Dpi  in  buy  case  you 
i*.«v  is  broken  in  up»>n.  { um  no  longer  alone  will  not  tidinlrc^dhif^' und  hCAfcfoft  a'liitie- about 
With  the  past,.  Other  visitors  juiiir  in,  and,  for-  the  fcxxl  supply  of  iim  Xt*rk,  ;wn!  tlfo  sntinu* 
getful  of  thft  aofomn in  uf  the  place,  sbufoe  noic-  entrepots  and  cpmnc^  froin  v/jiem'C  it  pro 
iiy  about,  give  their  tcmguutf  hill  mpV  and  break  cured,  retailed,  aiul  pareele»l  ouj  imfo  the 
with  r ho  jargon  of  vulgar,  although  it  may  be  hnbibinrs  thereof. 

well-rntcntmn’edt  anid  the.  j Altogether  there  are  eleven  mAfkvfs  i*x  tlii^ 

serene  /AV&:  vvant  a ! city,  but  only  two  call  for  expect  id  ilespnpifoti- 

linlc  more  veucratibn  pmspul  f .These  m:e  named'  respcctirely ■ 'YVash'Sigltiii  arid 

csitk  opt  fia^r  | Foltim  mark^%  of  which  the  fel  k devOteci; 

the  T»>  ace  a /xiafi  xvlm  v.o  doubt  bga^tr-  p?irf<*i)>nUy  to  myto.  J’rfot,  aud  vegvtu}>l«  s,  hic) 

• of  .ami  Ioycs  his  cuplury  and  walk^  aiipAtCp-  the  second  1o  ikli  fthd  pouhry  The  pine  oth- 

ticifiaMy  the  dwi-ui  path  of  bfov  ‘•mlkiu,?  uois-  er  aiarlcm,  wbiiclr  are  loewted  n?v^tly  on  Uu- 
ily,  with  hat  no  head,  and  a maimer  Hlti/gethcr  quay  % of  5 he  East  Kiv<:«v  sue  wall  <u  foal 
ivhfob  t*dmifccis  ^ugoa^  tn ^ueli  obtarn  thpif  ^tipfdjvs  ridedy  feOil  t'iVe  firKi^nnmed 

a x»iati>r  is  u ^fght  i^hfoot  Dkcto  emrtemplaitn  empodpot.  Wasiougroa.  Sliii^c  b-  nhmsiyUe 
Our  voting  Ami  suecessltid  blood  is  too  apt.  to-  Tmgost  fond  depot  h<  the  wmld,  ou ■aoeoutit  ,<*t 
think  hyen^c  iibert Y,  nm)  u VfohHtimrnf  oikjuotte  Iw  being  genenfily  deyoted  fo  }lm  >aly  nf  irieut, 
art  iUtJ'it  ration  of '..geH- reliant  tmvrihoml.  It  may  vegetable^  ponbry  , fnid,  and  otlici  xhiiigs;-  in- 
bo  tin ihinki ugly  done;  lau  we  must  Icatu  t.o  j Hesul  iherp  beihg::  ^(T^ntte.'niitr^t^  as.  in 


biif  xVe  nmsr  leatn  to  | ^teail  yd'  ifrpr^  heiug  (is  in 

think  mi  jTueb  hiillcrvved  spots  And  to  feel  that  i Loudon  and  other  large  towns,  for  each  114= 
it  in  rfispbclfol  in  pumdve^  to  neknowl- ! tmet  article.  The  » orber-stocw  of  the  bmkiij*y 

edge  •>*<  w-il  fix  fee!  what  we  owe  do  those  who  | was  laid  in  the  year  hut  the  -edifice  wa> 

m^ke  tujlUiifis  nod  peoples  great  add  veypeefodr  npt  completed  uni'il  lrmi  year-  'iuter,  in  w\\:\- 
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quence  of  the  stoppage  caused  to  enterprise  by 
war  being  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
America.  When  the  structure  was  first  erect- 
ed it  was  thought  to  be  quite  a handsome  ad- 
dition to  the  architecture  of  the  city;  but  at 
the  present  time,  when  handsome  buildings  are 
the  rule  and  ugly  ones  the  exception  in  New 
York,  its  battered,  dingy  exterior  and  dirty 
stone  columns  speak  more  of  utility  and  age 
and  hard-working  service  than  of  the  beautiful. 
It  is  appropriately  named  after  the  great  Lib- 
erator— the  honored  Washington;  for  there 
seems  to  be  some  connection  between  the  pro- 
vider of  a nation  and  a nation’s  founder.  The 
actual  market-place  lies  in  a block  between 
Yesey  and  Fulton  streets,  along  Washington, 
and  consists  of  a series  of  rectangular  build- 
ings— one  within  the  other,  we  might  say — 
centred  by  a circular  building  with  a small  cu- 
pola on  top ; but  the  many  little  stalls,  besides 
stores  and  extensive  warehouses,  which  really 
belong  to  the  structure,  cause  the  44  food  repos- 
itory” to  extend  to  a very  great  distance  be- 
yond its  legitimate  limits — from  Liberty  Street, 
in  fact,  down  to  North  Moore  Street — in  one 
straight  line.  About  three  thousand  persons 
hold  stalls  in  Washington  Market,  and  about 
thirty  thousand  may  be  said  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood through  its  means;  while  the  mass  of 
buyers  who  flock  thither  is  immense-— over  a 
hundred  thousand  often  coming  there  during 
the  course  of  a day  in  the  busy  Christmas  sea- 
son. Here  business  is  transacted,  we  might 
say,  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  cessation  at  any  time 
to  the  buying  and  selling  that  goes  on.  44  Will 
you  buy,  buy,  buy?”— -or  similar  words  like 
those  with  which  the  present  paper  opened — 
strike  one’s  ear  on  entering  within  the  charmed 
limits.  “Will  you  buy?  will  you  buy?”  are 
the  last  words  you  hear  on  leaving,  and  they 
ring  in  your  ear,  as  aforesaid,  like  a vanishing 
chime. 

The  first  glance  at  Washington  Market  is, 
on  the  whole,  “beefy.”  One  sees  at  every 
side  tremendous  sides  of  oxen,  vast  quarters 
of  beef,  huge  sirloins,  gigantic  ribs,  and  long 
legs,  like  those  of  the  Paphian  bull,  hanging 
from  the  low  ceiling  in  front  of  and  around  the 
stalls ; while  your  olfactory  organs  are  saluted 
with  the  ever-increasing  effluvia  of  raw  meat, 
which,  although  the  butchers  appear  to  grow' 
fat  upon  it,  is  not  exactly  qualified  to  give  one 
an  appetite  should  you  wander  through  the 
market  just  before  dinner-time.  After  a lit- 
tle time,  however,  you  find  out  that  other  de- 
scriptions of  meat  besides  beef  are  also  present. 
Mutton,  juicy  and  well  clothed  with  a super- 
stratum of  pure  white  fat,  hangs  around  in  pro- 
fusion. Our  friend  piggy  too— 44  the  gintleman 
wot  pays  the  rint,”  according  to  Fenian  phi- 
losophers— is  not  forgotten.  And  haunches  of 
venison  from  the  Far  West,  besides  pens  of 
cackling  fowls,  may  be  spied  out  in  odd  cor- 
ners, in  addition  to  piles  of  butter  and  mounds 
of  cheese — the  whole  presenting  to  the  aston- 


ished vision  of  the  observer  a regular  hecatomb 
of  food,  which  will  be  all  consumed  by  the  mas- 
ticatory process.  Plump  and  portly  butchers 
meet  you  on  every  side,  anxious  to  promote 
custom,  and  affable  in  imparting  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  market ; and  you  are  jos- 
tled and  turned  about,  if  you  stop  in  your  pro- 
gress for  a moment,  by  the  motley  throng  of 
buyers,  who  wish  to  get  some  tid-bit  cheap,  and 
who  will  inform  a passing  dealer  that  “ So-and- 
so  round  the  corner  will  let  them  have  that 
article  for  half  the  price.”  Thelmtcher  advises 
them  to  go  to  “So-and-so”  and  purchase  there, 
though  all  the  while  he  is  not  averse  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  them  of  the  particular  ex- 
cellence of  his  especial  articles. 

Bread  is  usually  considered  the  “staff*  of 
life,  but  still  meat  is  one  of  its  most  convenient 
crutches,  and  is  indeed  regarded  as  of  such  an 
importance  in  one’s  daily  bill  of  fare  that  it  calls 
aloud  for  notice.  It  may  be  stated  at  first  start 
that  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  meat 
are  daily  consumed  in  New  York  city  alone — a 
truly  alarming  amount  to  contemplate  if  one 
considers  for  a moment  what  a ton  of  meat  is! 
This  provision  for  the  wants  of  Broadway  and 
the  Bowery  is  supplied  from  the  great  whole- 
sale markets  up  town  at  One  Hundredth  Street 
and  the  44  Bull’s  Head,”  a butchers’  rendezvous 
in  Forty-fourth  Street,  at  which  places  all  ani- 
mals coming  into  the  city  are  slaughtered  at 
the  abattoirs  provided  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  another  large  depot,  too,  for  meat  at  the 
Communipaw  abattoirs  in  New  Jersey,  which 
has  recently  been  opened,  and  which  promises 
shortly  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  markets  44  up 
town.”  The  principal  quarters  from  which  the 
meat  supply  comes  are  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
and  Michigan,  placing  them  in  order  according 
to  the  proportionate  number  of  animals  each 
State  sends  to  the  New  York  markets.  The 
wholesale  butchers  buy  their  meat  at  an  esti- 
mated net  weight  which  is  supposed,  as  it  is 
termed,  to  44  sink  the  offal.”  Thus  an  ordinary 
well-fed  ox  will  give  about  850  pounds  of  dressed 
meat ; a sheep  45 ; a calf  60 ; and  a pig  about 
1 20  pounds.  Taking  an  average  from  the  win- 
ter results  of  the  past  year,  the  sales  of  live- 
stock every  week  are : oxen,  6500 ; sheep,  2500 ; 
calves,  1200;  and  pigs  20,000 — which  num- 
bers represent  an  aggregate  weekly  amount  of 
8, 109,500  pounds  of  animal  food.  The  Empire 
City  has  a good  digestion.  The  only  sensible 
alteration  effected  in  the  sales  of  meat  during 
the  year  is  between  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  when  the  great  shad  supply  comes  into 
the  fish  market  and  causes  the  meat  quotations 
to  fluctuate.  In  summer,  of  course,  during  the 
very  hot  weather,  there  is  a proportionate  dim- 
inution in  the  consumption  of  meat  according 
to  the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  but  this  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  which  affects  the  supply 
during  the  shad  season. 

At  a very  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  meat 
comes  in.  From  3 o’clock,  and  often  from  2, 
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especially  on  Saturday  mornings,  the  supplies 
begin  to  pour  in,  and  continue  doing  so  from 
the  various  depots  up  town  and  from  the  river 
until?  or  8 o’clock;  heavy  loaded  wagons  block 
up  the  whole  length  of  Washington  Street ; and 
there  is  hardly  room  for  a small  calf  to  wedge 
himself  in  among  the  crush  of  vehicles  which 
bring  in  the  produce  to  this  great  entrepot. 
The  stream  of  wagons  appears  to  be  ever  aug- 
mented. No  sooner  are  the  first  cars  cleared 
out  than  a fresh  relay  is  turned  on ; and  they 
drag  on  their  course,  a*re  unloaded,  and  wend 
their  way  back  to  the  great  depot  at  the  Bull’s 
Head,  and  the  other  depot  up  town  at  One  Hun- 
dredth Street,  while  the  market  continues  to 
get  fuller  and  fuller  with  the  meat  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  city.  The  market  is 
now  stocked,  and  the  retail  buyers  come  on  the 
scene.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
an  immense  business  should  be  transacted  at 
Washington  Market,  when  we  consider  that  not 
only  does  it  supply  the  million  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  but  it  has  also  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  many  towns  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  and  for  others  for  a long  dis- 
tance up  the  Hudson.  On  an  average  state- 
ment, Washington  Market  provides  food  for 
about  two  millions  of  persons  every  day ; and, 
consequently,  about  half  or  more  of  the  supply 
brought  into  it  every  morning  is  sent  away  in 
bulk  again  shortly  afterward,  apart  from  the 
vast  retail  trade  done  for  the  actual  wants  of 
New  York.  Housekeepers  and  the  butchers 
of  the  town  and  its  suburbs  commence  their 
business  early  too.  The  supplies  continue  com- 
ing in  long  after  they  have  also  set  to  work  at 
buying  out,  and  thus  for  about  a couple  of  hours 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  carry  on  their 
respective  trades  at  the  same  time.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  $180,000  are  daily  disbursed 
for  animal  food  alone  in  the  market.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  are  the  largest  meat-eaters, 
one  might  say,  in  the  world.  London  ranks 
second  in  the  list  of  the  anti- vegetarians,  while 
Paris  stands  lowest  in  the  list ; the  last-named 
capita],  however,  makes  up  for  this  falling  off 
in  animal  food  by  being  the  largest  consumer 
of  bread.  The  reason  of  this  great  meat  ex- 
penditure of  New  York  is,  without  doubt,  owing 
to  waste,  under  which  term  may  be  comprised 
bad  household  management  and  bad  cookery. 
An  old  proverb  holds  good  that  God  sent  meat 
and  the  devil  sent  cooks ; but  his  Satanic  Maj- 
esty must  have  made  a most  unfair  distribution 
of  his  servants,  if  cooks  be  considered  under 
that  category,  as  some  towns  seem  to  be  more 
cursed  by  bad  cooks — such  as  would  make  Bril- 
lat  Savarin  gnash  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage — 
than  others.  Another  reason  for  this  in  New 
York  is,  that  a very  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion live  in  boarding-houses,  and  have  no  homes 
of  their  own  to  practice  economy  even  if  they 
# had  the  mind  to  do  it.  They  pay  a fixed  sum 
which  includes  the  rent  of  their  room,  the  use 
of  furniture,  and  their  board  of  two  or  three 
meals  per  diem.  The  proprietor,  or  landlady 


of  the  house,  furnishes  the  board,  calculating 
for  the  gross  number  of  boarders  that  she  has. 
She  usually  lays  in  a larger  amount  of  food  than 
is  required  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  establish- 
ment, in  order  to  be  certain  to  “have enough.” 
The  best  meat  is  bought  in  large  pieces;  for 
perhaps  eight  boarders  she  buys  a piece  of 
roasting  beef  weighing  some  thirteen  or  four- 
teen pounds  for  dinner  or  supper.  This  is 
wastefully  cooked,  most  likely,  before  a large 
fire,  and  as  a necessary  consequence  a large 
percentage  is  absorbed  and  wasted  through  bad 
management.  Then,  when  it  comes  on  the  ta- 
ble, as  it  has  no  dressing  or  any  little  sauce 
piquante  to  give  it  a relish  and  help  it  out,  it  is 
eaten  up  in  toto  without  leaving  any  residue 
save  the  bones,  which  are  thrown  away  on  the 
morrow.  It  is  the  same  way  all  the  year  round  ; 
beef-steak,  mutton-chops,  boiled  beef,  roast  beef, 
and  occasionally  veal  and  pork,  dressed  in  a 
similar  manner,  are  wasted,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  economizing  through  the  portals  of 
Soyer’s  Cookery  Book.  It  is  not  so  with  our 
Gallic  friends.  In  Paris,  by  dint  of  good  cooks, 
the  people  eat  far  less  meat,  and  we  venture  to 
say  dine  far  better,  and  certainly  far  less  ex- 
travagantly and  without  any  uneasy  after-thought 
about  their  digestive  organs,  than  they  do  here 
in  the  Empire  City,  with  all  its  wealth  and  its 
“ European  plan”  of  eating.  This  is  a digres- 
sion, however.  Revenons  a nos  moutons  l 
Washington  Market  must  not  be  judged 
merely  from  a “meaty”  point  of  view.  Its 
chief  pride  consists  in  its  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  on  these  it  can  well  afford  to  take  its  stand. 
The  amount  of  fruit  alone  consumed  in  the  city 
of  New  York  during  the  year,  most  of  which 
goes  through  this  market,  is  something  nearly 
incredible  to  realize.  Every  one  seems  to  eat 
it,  or  dispose  of  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
it  is  bought  not  only  by  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
but  also  by  the  poorest  urchin  in  the  metropo- 
lis. Italy  is  considered  a fruit-eating  country, 
where  the  lazaroni  loll  about  all  day  under  the 
burning  sun  of  that  southern  clime  luxuriating 
on  grapes  and  water-melons,  but  the  supply 
which  New  York  consumes  would  really  put 
the  Land  of  the  Madonna  to  the  blush.  From 
early  spring  until  the  depth  of  winter  fruit  of 
every  description  is  bought  and  sold  in  the 
markets  and  the  streets,  and  imported  and  ex- 
ported from  New  York.  It  is  a trade  in  which 
thousands,  who  rise  while  the  rest  of  the  city  is 
buried  in  sleep,  and  go  to  bed  when  the  me- 
tropolis is  just  wide  awake,  are  engaged  in,  and 
in  which  many  fortunes  are  made  and  as  many 
often  lost,  as  it  is  a somewhat  hazardous  specu- 
lation in  the  hot  months.  The  trade  employs 
a perfect  fleet  of  small  boats  and  coasting  ves- 
sels to  itself.  It  regulates  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  the  various  goods  trains  on  the  dif- 
ferent- lines  of  railways — nay,  it  has  a special 
express  carriage  of  its  own.  In  fact,  fruit  is 
all-important  in  our  city ; and  its  supply  and 
consumption  exceed  in  their  magnitude  every 
other  article  in  the  great  food  quarter.  Fruit 
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and  vegetables  are  all  in  all  to  Washington 
Market;  and  this  must  not  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  height  of  the 
season  nearly  six  hundred  market  wagons  from 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  daily  bring  in 
these  articles,  besides  what  comes  by  water. 
We  ai^  great  devourers  of  market  produce,  as 
figures  show. 

To  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  supply,  the  reader  ought  most 
properly  to  inspect  the  market  garden  regions 
of  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the  western 
portion  of  New  York,  from  whence  the  supplies 
are  brought  to  Washington  Market.  Here 
acres  upon  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  all  sorts  of  vegeta- 
bles, besides  the  many  which  are  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  fruiterer’s  trade.  Over  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  where  the  vegetables 
principally  come  from,  there  are  miles  upon 
miles  of  farm  ground  devoted  to  this  purpose ; 
aud  these  are  most  commonly  looked  after  by 
the  Dutch  Fratts,  who  see  to  the  house  and  gar- 
den work  while  their  husbands  are  abroad  in 
the  city  working  at  their  various  trades.  In 
America  as  in  Holland  the  Dutch  are  par- 
ticularly neat  in  their  agricultural  w'ork,  and 
many  a Knickerbocker  sketch  of  Washington 
Irving  might  be  selected  to  give  one  a picture 
of  their  orderly  gardens  and  mathematical  cab- 
bage fields.  Hows  of  trim  gardens  may  be  seen 
in  the  summer  time,  beyond  Brooklyn,  laid  out 
in  what  housewives  term  “apple-pie  order,” 
with  their  motley  contents  of  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, and  turnips,  besides  the  lesser  vegeta- 
bles, arranged  with  a precision  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Euclid  and  made  New- 
ton ecstatic.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  five 
thousand  women  thus  employ  themselves  in 
garden  work  on  the  Long  Island  shore  alone ; 
and  this  number  can  not  be  far  out  when  the 
amount  of  vegetables  exported  from  thence  is 
taken  into  consideration.  When  the  vegeta- 
bles have  grown  up  sufficiently,  and  have  ar- 
rived at  the  era  to  be  “ brought  out,”  as  enter- 
prising mammas  speak  of  their  daughters  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  they  arc  carefully 
packed  in  a species  of  long,  low,  narrow  wagon 
— rows  of  which  can  be  seen  any  morning  pass- 
ing through  Fulton  Street — and  wtend  their  way 
to  town  to  be  cooked  and  eaten,  as  it  is  the  fate 
of  vegetables  to  be.  If  the  reader  will  take 
his  stand  on  the  Fulton  Ferry  slip  in  the  early 
morning  of  a summer  or  autumn  day,  he  will 
have  a faint  idea  of  what  a vast  amount  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  come  into  New  York  to  be 
eaten  by  the  population  thereof,  from  the  Brook- 
lyn side  alone,  without  taking  into  question  what 
comes  from  New  Jersey  and  other  places. 

The  scene  opens  early,  and  the  ferry-boat  is 
supposed  to  have  left  the  Brooklyn  dock  and  to 
be  slowly  paddling  across  the  river  as  the  read- 
er wfatches  for  it  from  the  Fulton  slip  on  the 
New  York  side.  It  is  just  44  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,”  according  to  Barney  Branaghan, 
but  in  reality  it  is  as  dark  as  night.  There  is 


no  moon,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  indistinct 
ships  throw  a gloom  over  the  water,  while  spec- 
tre masts  and  spars  seem  to  hover  just  above 
your  head.  As  the  observer  stands  on  the 
ferry  slip  he  hears  the  sobbing  splash  of  the 
ripples  against  the  timbers  of  the  dock,  and 
the  occasional  wash  of  a loose  plank  as  it  is 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  tide.  Across  the  riv- 
er he  can  see  the  long  lines  of  twinkling  street 
lights,  while  behind  him  all  is  dark  and  gloomy 
and  shadowy  save  the  lighted  up  ferry-house. 
No  distinct  sound  is  perceptible  for  a moment ; 
but  after  a time  he  hears  the  “beat,”  “beat” 
of  the  steamer’s  paddles  in  the  distance.  Then 
a bright  white  light,  like  a star  descended  be- 
low its  proper  height,  flashes  upon  his  vision, 
and  seems  to  grow  larger  and  larger  every  min- 
ute as  it  draws  nearer.  Now'  there  are  tw'o 
lights — a red  and  a white — first  wide  opart, 
and  then  closing  in  on  a line  as  the  boat  heads 
up  toward  the  slip ; and  the  beat  of  the  pad- 
dles becomes  more  distinct  and  flurried,  as  if 
they  were  anxious  to  have  their  work  done. 
Then  a dark  mass  is  seen  looming  up  from  the 
shade  beyond,  and  the  shape  of  the  boat  can  be 
made  out.  Then  voices  are  heard  raised  in 
laughter  and  fun  and  “chaff” — and  then  the 
unw  ieldy  vessel  surges  into  the  ferry  slip,  knock- 
ing first  the  timbers  on  one  side,  then  those  on 
the  other,  and  amidst  a creaking  of  long  suffer- 
ing wood  and  a wash  of  water  as  she  backs  her 
paddles,  she  slowly  glides  up  to  the  gangway. 
Then  there  is  the  rattle  of  the  chains — the 
“ clink,”  “ clink,”  “ clink”  of  the  stopper — and 
then  all  is  made  fast,  and  the  first  market  prod- 
uct for  the  day  reaches  New  York  for  Wash- 
ington Market.  A continuous  stream  of  heavy 
loaded  wagons  come  forth  out  of  the  dock  upon 
the  gloomy  street,  now  deadened  with  the  sleep 
of  night.  Long  drays  piled  up  sky-high  with 
cabbages  and  turnips  and  apples,  and  all  6orts 
of  the  product  of  Mother  Earth  come  forth, 
and  form  themselves  into  an  endless  line  up 
Fulton  Street.  Step  by  step  they  wend  their 
way,  like  a long  funeral  procession,  across 
Broadway  and  down  into  the  purlieus  of  the 
market  on  the  north  side,  where,  following 
them  up,  you  arrive  in  time  to  see  Washington 
Market  in  all  its  glory. 

Although  night  seems  still  existent,  night  is 
unknighted,  as  it  were,  from  his  habitation  in 
the  market.  Jets  of  flaring  gas  light  up  the 
vista  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  the  whole 
place  seems  as  bright  as  day ; while  the  noise 
and  bustle  around  you  would  make  you  fain 
believe  yourself  to  be  in  Pandemonium  did  not 
the  drawl  of  a Long  Islander  remind  you  that 
you  were  still  in  the  land  of  Columbus.  The 
shouts  of  the  w'agon-d rivers,  the  chatter  of  the 
by-standers,  the  interference  of  the  guardians 
of  the  peace  in  the  various  squabbles  wrhieh 
arise  as  to  which  w’agon  shall  give  way  to  the 
other,  all  form  a tout  ensemble  which  is  conflict-* 
ing,  vehement,  and  uproarious  beyond  descrip- 
tion. “Git  oop,  John!”  you  hear  a guttural 
Teuton  voice  exclaim,  in  accents  of  unsup- 
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pressed  fervor;  and  “If  you  don’t  git  out  o’ 
thar,  ITl  sarve  you  as  I did  the  other  man,”  from 
a slim-built  “ Down-’Easter,”  is  answered  by  a 
witty  Paddy  with  an  inquiry,  couched  in  none 
of  the  most  polite  terms,  as  to  “ how  that  other 
man  was  sarved.”  Then,  too,  you  hear  the 
different  dealers  calling  out  their  own  produce. 
Here  potatoes  may  be  obtained  “dirt  cheap,” 
and  at  “no  price  at  all.”  There  cabbages  are 
“dead  beat,” and  presented  to  the  by-standers 
gratuitously;  and,  in  fact,  the  many  who  go 
thither  arc  firmly  persuaded  by  dint  of  the  most 
superhuman  eloquence  that  they  had  never  had 
such  bargains  in  their  lives  before  as  they  can 
obtain  on  any  especial  morning  that  they  select 
for  their  visit. 

The  meat  supply  may  be  said  to  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  market ; while  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles reign  without  it,  as  the  supplies  of  these 
articles  occupy  every  little  lane  and  alley  in  front 
of  the  quays,  along  the  aisles,  and  in  and  at 
passages  of  the  building  all  around  the  entire 
market-place  and  for  hundreds  of  yards  beyond. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  meet  your  eye  every  where ; 
and  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  these  presented 
to  your  gaze,  you  would  think  it  just  right  that 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  all  strict  veg- 
etarians, and  never  consumed  any  other  food 
than  the  verdant  cabbage,  the  respectable  rus- 
set potato,  and  the  chubby-faced  apple,  as  those 
especially  appeal  to  your  attention. 

The  potato  supply,  which  product,  of  course, 
is  in  the  largest  demand  among  vegetables, 
comes  principally  from  Long  Island,  Western 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In  addition  to 
which  light  irregular  supplies  come  in  ship- 
ments from  nearly  every  Eastern  port.  New 
potatoes  commence  to  arrive  about  the  first  of 
May  from  Charleston  and  Bermuda,  and  they 
command  a price  of  about  $6  per  bushel.  The 
daily  consumption  of  potatoes  in  New  York  is 
about  thirty-five  hundred  barrels,  each  barrel 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds, 
and  measuring  two  and  one-half  bushels.  The 
value  of  these,  estimated  at  $2  per  barrel,  will 
be  $7000  per  day.  The  sales  of  potatoes  vary 
greatly  according  to  their  especial  quality — 
some  running  as  high  as  $3  per  barrel,  while 
others  go  ns  low  as  $1  or  $1  25.  The  sweet- 
potato  is  brought  principally  from  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  A large  supply  comes  from  the 
Carolinas ; but  the  greater  quantity  of  the  total 
consumption  is  supplied  by  New  Jersey  and  part 
of  Long  Island.  The  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  wholesale  potato  merchants  of 
Washington  Market  is  immense.  One  mer- 
chant alone  reports  that  his  sales  in  the  year 
amount  to  upward  of  one  million  dollars,  while 
the  annual  sales  of  several  others  vary  from 
$500,000  to  $800,000.  The  trade  can  be  judged 
by  its  appearances.  Long  rows  of  ships  from 
Eastern  sea-ports,  and  heavy  barges  from  up  the 
river,  loaded  with  this  vegetable,  constantly 
throng  the  piers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market, 
and  the  cargoes  are  unladen  into  the  vast  store- 
houses which  front  the  quays.  From  these 
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store-houses  supplies  arc  constantly  being  drawn 
which  are  again  shipped  up  the  country  and 
abroad.  California  is  largely  supplied  from 
Washington  Market,  and  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  potatoes  arc 
forwarded  each  month  to  Europe. 

The  times  and  seasons  of  the  different  species 
of  vegetable  produce  naturally  vary  considera- 
bly. In  summer  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  such 
like  articles,  have  a gigantic  sale,  not  to  speak 
of  the  great  “ lentil”  crop  of  beans  and  pease. 
Once  upon  a time,  not  very  long  ago,  and  well 
within  the  memory  of  the  “oldest  inhabitant,” 
tomatoes  were  never  eaten  as  they  are  now,  for 
their  various  excellences  were  unknown,  and 
they  had  not  been  rendered  appetizing  by  cus- 
tom. Now  they  are  consumed  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  tons  weight  of  tomatoes  are  brought 
into  Washington  Market  and  retailed  from 
thence  each  week.  They  do  not  fall  far  short 
of  onions  in  their  eminent  diuretic  and  stimula- 
ting qualities,  and  nearly  supersede  that  vege- 
table in  their  summer  sale.  Next  to  the  pota- 
to the  cabbage  is  entitled  to  the  premier  place 
in  order  of  the  supply.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  thirty  thousand  heads  of  cabbages  are  sold 
and  eaten  daily  in  New  York.  Thirty  thousand 
cabbages ! What  a conjuration  of  corned  beef 
does  not  the  fact  stir  op  in  one’s  imagination ! 
The  finest  of  these  come  from  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  are  the  earliest  arrivals  in  the  market,  as 
they  come  in  about  the  latter  end  of  June. 
The  main  supply,  however,  does  not  make  its 
appearance  until  the  autumn,  and  it  is  drawn 
forth  chiefly  from  Long  Island,  where  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Dutch  farmers,  as  before  stated. 
Besides  the  vegetables  already  mentioned  there 
are  many  others  which  do  much  to  swell  the 
trade  at  the  Washington  entrepot.  Turnips 
should  not  be  forgotten,  while  pumpkins  and 
squash  are  certainly  deserving  of  mention.  But 
it  would  be  a work  of  some  magnitude  to  treat 
upon  them  all.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
country -produce  trade;  it  is  time  to  give  a 
glance  at  the  fruit  supply,  which  is  nearly  as 
great,  and  is,  in  fact,  considered  superior  to 
the  food  which  literally  comes  out  of  “ mother 
earth.” 

The  apple,  the  symbol  of  evil,  and  the  most 
prolific  of  all  fruits,  is  entitled  to  the  first  men- 
tion. There  are  nearly  two  hundred  varieties 
of  this  fruit,  according  to  botanists,  and  all  these 
have  originated,  it  is  said,  from  the  old  “ crab” 
apple  of  the  parent  stock.  The  best  varieties 
which  we  have  in  America  arc  what  are  respect- 
ively termed  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Baldwin 
Spitzenberg,  the  Swan,  Roxbury  Russet,  Green- 
ing, Nonsuch,  Seek-no-further,  Northern  Spy, 
and  Ladies  Sweet.  Of  these  we  believe  the 
Greening,  Seek-no -farther,  and  Ladies  Sweet, 
are  the  most  highly  esteemed ; but  the  trade  in 
all  the  varieties  is  very  great,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  barrels  of  them  are  sold  ev- 
ery year  in  New  York  alone  for  “home  con- 
sumption” besides  what  is  exported  abroad. 
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About  five  hundred  thousand  barrels  ore  eaten 
every  year  alone  in  New  York,  it  is  said,  on  very 
good  estimates ; and,  if  it  be  supposed  that  each 
barrel  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
apples  (a  fair  average),  it  follows  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  millions  of  apples  are  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  City  each  year 
— a fair  allowance,  certainly — and  open  to  some 
deductions.  The  apple  season  commences 
about  the  first  week  in  October,  and  the  market 
supplies  of  the  fruit  gradually  increase  until 
November,  when  they  die  off  and  wholly  cease 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  According  to 
the  census  returns  of  1860,  there  were  upward 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of  orchard 
land  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and 
tills  estimate  is  much  increased  at  the  present 
time,  as  millions  of  young  trees  are  planted  ev- 
ery year,  as  emigration  gradually  swells  the  imp- 
utation out  West.  It  is  found  that  the  principal 
supply  of  Washington  Market  comes  from  the 
State  of  Newr  York,  where  the  apple  is  largely 
cultivated  from  Rochester  Valley  up  to  Buffalo. 
A proportionately  small  supply  comes,  it  is  true, 
from  Michigan  and  the  Western  States;  but 
New  York  State  eclipses  that  supply  by  far.  The 
apple-tree  grows  better  on  limestone  ridges  than 
any  where  else,  and  thus  crops  of  apples  can  be 
cultivated  on  hilly  lands  where,  perhaps,  no 
other  fruit  or  vegetable  could  be  produced. 
An  apple  orchard  in  bloom  in  the  early  summer 
is  a very  pretty  sight.  The  trees  are  arranged 
generally  in  parallel  rows  at  a distance  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  apart,  and  the  whole 
presents  the  aspect  of  a gigantic  bouquet  whose 
blossomy  odor  can  be  smelled  for  miles  off  in 
districts  especially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit. 

Peaches  are  supplied  in  New  York  nearly  as 
largely  as  apples.  They  come  principally  from 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  trade 
is  a very  heavy  one,  and  one  train  comes  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  every  day  in  the 
season  laden  with  peaches  alone.  Very  often 
two  and  three  special  trains  are  devoted  entire- 
ly to  the  same  fruit.  “ No  admittance”  even  on 
business  is  allowed  to  them  by  either  vegetable 
or  human  affairs,  and  so  they  are  occupied  by 
peaches  who  don’t  ’peach  about  the  matter  to 
any  one,  save  to  inquiring  busy-bodies  like  the 
writer.  About  twenty  thousand  bushels  are 
sold  every  day  during  the  season  at  an  average 
price  of  $3  per  bushel.  This  continues  for 
nearly  two  months;  consequently,  if  this  daily 
sale  be  estimated  for  two  months,  or  say  fifty 
days,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  peaches 
consumed  every  year  in  New  York  exceeds  the 
sum  of  three  million  dollars.  In  some  parts  of 
the  States,  of  course  owing  to  the  colder  tem- 
perature, peaches  do  not  ripen  so  rapidly  as  in 
those  that  are  placed  nearer  the  tropics,  and  in 
these  quarters,  as  in  Western  New  York  for  in-  j 
stance,  they  are  ripened  by  artificial  heat,  the 
stones  being  first  taken  out.  The  fruit  is  also 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  thus  made  into  a market- 
able commodity,  otherwise  the  cold  atmosphere 


of  the  Northern  States  where  they  often  are  cul- 
tivated, would  be  insufficient  to  render  them 
ripe  and  sweet,  and  they  would  be  thus  lost  to 
the  producers.  Last  season,  on  account  of  the 
great  heat  during  the  summer  months,  the  peach 
crop  was  extremely  large,  and  exceeded  the 
usual  yield  considerably.  On  one  day  in  August 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  over  sixty  thousand 
baskets  were  brought  to  market  and  sold  in  the 
early  morning.  A good  day’s  work  that  for  an 
enterprising  dealer! 

To  continue  the  description  of  the  fruit  sup- 
ply: Pears,  which  one  would  think  ought  to 
come  next  to  apples  in  the  regular  order  of 
sales,  are  disposed  of  only  to  one-thirtieth  their 
extent.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  New  York  for 
preserving;  in  Europe,  however,  the  fruit  is  more 
largely  used  than  the  apple  for  dessert.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  best  pcar-producing  State,  and 
next  to  that  learned  “ star”  comes  Western  New 
York.  Grapes  exceed  pears  in  the  market  sup- 
ply. Of  these  over  two  million  pounds  go 
through  the  Washington  dc'pot  from  July  up  to 
November,  besides  what  come  into  the  city 
through  outside  sources.  There  are  eight  or 
nine  merchants  in  the  market  who  regularly 
deal  in  this  fruit  and  make  it  their  specialty. 
These  all  declare  that  over  a ton  of  grapes  are 
eaten  every  day  during  the  season  of  a hundred 
days  in  New'  York.  What  an  amount  of  wune 
they  w'ould  produce  to  be  sure ! and  fancy  what 
they  would  be  worth,  if  converted  into  the  best 
brand  of  the  Widow  Cliquot  and  sold  under  the 
heading  “ Champagne !”  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space  to  describe  all  the  varieties 
of  the  fruit  supply  separately ; so,  merely  al- 
luding to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water- 
melons, and  the  piles  of  berries  of  all  descrip- 
tions that  go  through  Washington  Market,  we 
will  bid  adieu  to  meat,  and  fruit,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  turn  to  fish  and  poultry,  which  we  will 
eat  along  with  our  dessert.  Fish ! the  name 
at  once  conjures  up  a vision  of  Fulton  Market 
before  us ! 

If  it  were  necessary  to  defend  fish  from  the 
attack  of  any  gastronomist  it  would  not  be  a 
very  difficult  task  to  those  who  like  it,  as,  from 
antiquity  alone,  it  is  entitled  to  a high  place  in 
the  history  of  the  dinner-table.  Among  all  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  globe  fish  forms  a large 
proportion  of  the  staple  diet.  Its  production 
and  capture  require  no  expense  to  speak  of,  no 
outlay,  no  capital,  and  very  little  trouble ; and 
thus,  if  even  for  the  last  reason  alone,  it  is  more 
largely  consumed  among  savage  tribes  than  even 
meat.  The  Esquimaux  live  on  fish,  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  depend  on  it  as  equally  as  they 
look  to  their  plantain-tree ; and  no  civilized  na- 
tion could  do  without  it.  Fish  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  great,  nay,  greatest  food  supplies  of  the 
world ; although  it  is  not  esteemed  one  of  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  as  meat  and  bread 
are  generally  designated,  still  it  fills  the  place 
of  meat  to  a great  many ; and  fish  is  really  an 
important  subject  to  talk  about,  as  governments 
have  fallen,  and  wars  been  occasioned  often  by 
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some  breach  of  fishery  law,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
actual  value  to  the  community  of  any  country. 
Casting  a retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of 
Europe  and  America  for  the  last  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  we  see  that  fisheries  have  been 
protected  always  by  government,  and  every 
measure  likely  to  promote  their  welfare  adopt- 
ed, of  such  high  importance  have  they  been 
esteemed.  The  fisheries  of  America  are  well 
known  as  the  largest  in  the  world — it  would 
puzzle  one  to  calculate  how  much  fish  has  been 
taken  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  along 
the  coast  of  Columbus's  land  since  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Middle  Ages.  Much  of  this  is 
exported  to  Europe ; but  the  pick  of  the  Ameri- 
can fisheries  comes  to  Fulton  Market — and  Ful- 
ton Market,  where  is  it  ? Not  far  off  now : it 
calls  aloud  for  description. 

Fulton  Market  is  the  great  fish  ddp6t,  and 
Fulton  is  only  second  to  Washington  Market  in 
the  amount  of  business  that  is  daily  transacted 
there,  and  the  thousands  whom  it  diumally  sup- 
plies with  food.  This  great  market-place, 
stretching  along  the  river  quay,  presents  a 
motley  view  to  the  gazer  w'ho  may  happen  to 
look  in  upon  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

If  you  should  only  have  walked  round  the 
market,  and  then  passed  judgment  on  the  place, 
you  would  certainly  be  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  the  piscine  tribes ; should  you  cross  through 
it  by  one  of  its  parallel  sections  you  w-ould  im- 
agine it  to  be  one  vast  butcher's  store ; and 
should  you  form  your  opinion  of  it  by  its  comers 
only  you  would  be  positive  that  it  was  merely 
one  gigantic  oyster-room  or  a tea  and  coffee 
staiyl  of  herculean  proportions.  Fulton  Market 
is  nearly  omnigenous.  It  is  a butcher's  store, 
a fruiterer's  stall,  an  oyster-counter,  a coffee- 
shop,  a poultry-yard,  and  a fish-monger’s  es- 
tablishment. It  is  every  thing  in  one  — a 
magnum  not  in  parvoy  but  a magnum  in  magno . 
It  is  one  vast  repository  for  the  sale  of  every 
article  of  diet  you  could  fancy  from  a lamb- 
chop  up  to  a “steak  for  two,”  from  a shrimp  up 
to  a lobster,  from  a cup  of  coflee  up  to  the  larg- 
est table  d’hote  fare  you  could  pick  out.  Fish, 
however,  is  its  staple  article.  Fish  is  as  natural 
in  Fulton  Market  as  they  are  in  their  own  briny 
element.  On  fish  does  Fulton  Market  especially 
pride  itself  with  very  just  reason,  and  it  should 
be  judged  by  fish  alone — its  natural  belonging, 
as  before  observed. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  fishing  -smacks 
and  schooners  which  trade  to  and  from  the  East 
River  bringing  in  the  large  fish  supply  which  is 
required  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York ; and 
in  addition  to  these  there  are  a number  of  other 
boats  which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  oyster 
trade.  The  fish  brought  into  Fulton  Market 
are  of  nearly  every  edible  variety.  There  are 
the  cod,  halibut,  haddock,  herring,  mackerel, 
blackfish,  bluefish,  smelt,  weak  fish,  and  white 
fish,  eels,  porgees,  sea  bass,  striped  bass,  trout, 
sturgeon,  sheep’s  head,  flounders,  and  many  oth- 
ers too  numerous  to  mention.  Of  these  those 


principally  consumed  are  the  cod,  halibut,  had- 
dock, bluefish,  and  eel ; but  of  course  some  fish 
are  preferred  at  different  seasons  to  others. 
The  fish-dealers  of  Fulton  Market  give  a rough 
estimate  that  about  fifty  tons  of  fish  are  daily 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  taking  all  the  year 
through ; and  although  it  is  a hard  matter  to 
arrive  at  a correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  this 
estimate  can  not  be  far  wrong  when  the  im- 
mense amount  of  fish  consumed  in  the  numer- 
ous hotels  is  taken  into  account ; then  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  margin  is  even  exceeded. 
The  great  fishing  quarters  from  whence  this 
supply  comes  are  up  the  East  River,  the  North 
River,  and  down  the  Sound  along  Long  Island  ; 
besides  w-hich  fish  comes  from  the  Delaware, 
Potomac,  Connecticut,  and  other  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  for  many  miles  along  the 
entire  sea-board  of  the  States.  The  Lake  fish- 
eries of  the  interior  also  send  a large  supply  to 
market ; and  the  entire  stock  of  Fulton  Market 
is  gathered  from  a circle  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  radius  from  the  city.  Codfish  and 
halibut,  which  are  now  very  largely  consumed, 
although  some  few  years  back  both  were  esteemed 
at  a very  low  reputation  and  hardly  if  ever  eat- 
en, are  caught  on  the  Banks  principally.  The 
weight  of  the  cod  varies  considerably.  One 
specimen  from  Green  Bank  will  weigh  perhaps 
over  thirty  pounds,  while  another  will  only  send 
up  the  scale  at  three  pounds.  Eels  are  gen- 
erally taken  near  Boston.  The  bluefish  and 
whitefish  are  consumed  in  immense  quantities 
in  New  York  during  the  season.  The  former 
of  these  is  caught  principally  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  shad  is  a 
very  large  customer  in  Fulton  Market ; and  this 
fishery  is  somewhat  in  its  extent  like  the  her- 
ring fisheries  of  Great  Britain.  When  that 
comes  into  season  there  is  a perceptible  dimi- 
nution observ  ed  in  the  meat  demand  in  Wash- 
ington Market : consequently  the  fish  must  be 
largely  eaten  here.  Porgees,  another  favorite 
fish,  are  taken  all  down  the  coast  from  Boston 
to  South  Carolina.  With  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent times  and  seasons  of  these  varieties  of  the 
piscine  tribes,  it  maybe  mentioned  that  the  cod 
and  halibut  are  taken  all  the  year  round.  The 
haddock  is  in  season  from  October  to  April; 
porgees  from  May  to  October.  The  shad  from 
March  until  August  (it  is  only  caught  in  New 
York  Bay  until  April,  but  supplies  of  it  are  ob- 
tained from  Connecticut  up  to  the  latter  month). 

With  regard  to  oysters,  about  250,000  are 
daily  eaten  in  New  York  during  the  “R” 
months ; about  25,000  per  diem  during  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  year.  These  are  of  the 
value  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  hundred ; and  taking 
them  at  the  lower  rate  of  $2,  the  amount  of 
oysters  eaten  each  day  in  the  Empire  City  rep- 
resents a value  of  $3500,  estimating  their  con- 
sumption at  an  average  rate  for  the  year. 

It  would  increase  the  length  of  the  present 
article  too  far  beyond  the  limits  allowed  it  were 
we  to  describe  at  length  the  various  other  sup- 
plies of  food  that  pass  through  Fulton  Market. 
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Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  to  be  found  there. 
Eggs  and  butter  are  represented  by  the  ton 
weight.  Cigars  and  literature,  too,  are  not  neg- 
lected. Poultry  generally  finds  its  way  into  the 
emporium  from  New  York  State,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  from  far  out  West,  in 
the  winter  months.  Eggs  are  derived  from  the 
same  sources.  The  tobacco  supply  comes  prin- 
cipally from  the  neighboring  State  of  Connec- 
ticut ; and  the  literature — well,  the  Editor  can 
tell  where  that  comes  from  better  than  the  writ- 
er. Such  are  a few  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
two  great  “ Markets  of  New  York.” 


SAINT  PAUL’S,  NEW  YORK. 

NO  one  can  view  the  grand  facade  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  with  its  graceful  and  lofty  columns 
and  its  statued  niche,  bearing  the  form  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  without  conceding 
its  claim  to  architectural  superiority.  Trinity 
Church  is  exalted  in  the  splendor  of  medieval 
architecture,  but  for  quaint  simplicity  and  his- 
torical interest  Saint  Paul’s  is  unequaled.  In 
its  early  days  it  was  the  wonder  of  America. 
Ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  while  Wash- 
ington was  planting  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and 
when  Albany  was  the  limit  of  civilization,  the 
Crown  Church  designed  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture, and  far  up  in  the  suburbs  opposite  the 
Park,  and  fronting  the  highway  to  Boston,  its 
enormous  dimensions  gradually  arose  into  shape 
and  beauty.  Here  Church  and  State  had  a 
brief  union;  and  no  doubt  many  a saddened 
eye  was  fixed  on  this  reverend  pile  by  the  exiled 
Tories  as  they  left  the  city  on  the  famed  day 
of  Evacuation. 

A walk  through  Saint  Paul’s  burial-ground 
revives  the  associations  of  Anglican  rule,  and 
presents  the  names  and  the  arms  of  many  En- 
glish families  in  all  the  pride  of  the  ancient 
time.  Among  these,  however,  are  mingled  oth- 
er monuments  of  humbler  rank,  but  suggesting 
a higher  degree  of  affection.  It  is  a pleasant 
as  well  as  a most  impressive  contrast  to  turn 
away  from  the  crowds  of  Broadway,  and  ex- 
change the  turmoil  of  life  for  this  quiet  spot, 
where  Death  holds  perpetual  sway — to  pass  at 
one  step  from  the  great  battle  of  life  to  a place 
where  that  battle  is  finished  forever.  Here  one 
may  in  a moment  find  the  soul,  w hich  but  a mo- 
ment before  was  fired  by  the  excitement  of  the 
great  city,  touched  and  even  overcome  by  a class 
of  sentiments  as  tender  as  those  awakened  by 
the  reading  of  Gray’s  Elegy. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  epitaphs  whose 
perusal  has  occupied  many  an  hour  of  leisure, 
there  are  a few  of  which  we  take  note  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
one  which  recalls  the  name  of  the  first  trage- 
dian of  his  day.  A man  of  voice  and  action — 
a liver  of  many  lives,  all  rendered  before  crowd- 
ed boxes,  pit,  and  gallery — a hero,  a poet,  a 
king,  each  in  its  turn  during  the  brief  honors 
of  a night.  How  strange  to  think  of  cheers 
and  of  encores,  of  music,  tinsel,  mock  crowns, 


and  triumphs  in  connection  with  the  grave ! 
With  such  thoughts  we  read  the  following  in- 
scription, which  marks  a graceful  but  crumbling 
monument,  on  which  even  the  lapse  of  only 
forty  years  has  done  a destructive  work : 

Erected  to  the  Memory  of  George  Frederick  Cooke 
by  Edmund  Kean  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
London.  1821. 

Cooke  and  Kean  were  rivals,  and  played 
against  each  other  night  after  night  on  the 
London  boards.  Cooke’s  fame  extended  to 
America,  and  he  accepted  an  engagement  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  where  he  played  with  great 
dclat  until  sudden  death  terminated  his  career. 
The  funeral  cortege  passed  down  Broadway,  and 
the  Park  Theatre  beheld  the  great  star  which 
once  graced  its  stage  setting  forever  in  the  grave. 
Kean  was  subsequently  invited  to  visit  Amer- 
ica, and  on  his  arrival,  forgetting  old  contests, 
he  inquired  for  the  grave  of  his  former  rival. 
He  found  it  neglected  and  unhonored.  A sim- 
ple mound  marked  the  spot  where  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  man  of  tempestuous  passion  and 
tragic  fire  reposed,  and  Kean,  with  a sympathy 
which  speaks  well  for  his  better  nature,  ordered 
this  once  stately  monument.  A quarter  of  a 
century  afterward  the  son  of  Edmund  Kean  ap- 
peared on  the  same  boards  which  had  witnessed 
the  performances  of  the  two  great  tragedians. 
Both  of  them  had  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  put 
off  the  sock  and  buskin  forever.  And  now  that 
death  had  silenced  their  rivalries,  the  son  vis- 
ited Cooke’s  grave  and  renewed  his  father’s  gen- 
erosity. This  we  learn  from  this  inscription  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  monument : 

“ Repaired  by  Charles  Kean.  1846.” 

At  a short  distance  from  this  spot  stand*  a 
half-sunken  mass  of  discolored  stone,  marking 
the  grave  of  Colonel  Oswald,  a man  of  some 
note  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  duel  with  Matthew  Ca- 
rey, the  Philadelphia  bookseller,  is  still  remem- 
bered— a duel  which  both  survived  no  doubt  to 
regret. 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  inclosure  we 
observe  the  name  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
whom  the  historic  reader  will  remember  as  the 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  Arnold  n^et  Andr& 
in  order  to  perfect  his  plan  of  treachery  and 
treason.  This  famous  edifice  stood  near  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  between  West  Point  and 
Tappan ; its  owner  died  young,  and  not  many 
years  after  the  “Robinson  House”  had  acquired 
so  unfortunate  a name. 

Among  other  inscriptions  which  perpetuate 
the  stormy  days  of  ’76,  we  note  one  whose  Pa- 
risian grandiloquence  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
American  simplicity.  It  is  in  memory  of  the 
Sieur  de  Rochefontaine,  one  of  our  early  French 
allies,  and  is  as  theatrical  as  passion  could  dic- 
tate : 

11  This  monument,  which  Madame  Catharine  Gentil  has 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a worthy  and  virtuous  Father,  is 
by  no  means  the  proud  labor  of  an  earthly  vanity.  It  is  a 
monument  of  Filial  Piety.  O that  the  vows  of  a pious 
daughter  could  be  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
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and  draw  down  the  divine  pity  upon  the  respectable  object 
of  these  sad  regrets.'* 

Such  at  least  is  our  translation  of  the  half- 
effaced  French.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
• a testimony  of  female  worth  whose  quaint  sim- 
plicity reminds  us  of  primitive  tiroes : 

" In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nicholas  Kortright, 
who  departed  this  life  the  20th  December,  1789,  aged  46. 

"The  remains  that  lie  beneath  this  tomb 
Had  Rachel’s  face  and  Leah’s  fruitful  womb, 
Abigail’s  prudence  and  Sarah’s  faithful  heart, 
Martha's  care  and  Mary’s  better  part."  % 

There  is  something  ludicrous  but  at  the  same 
time  disgusting  in  the  audacity  of  the  bill-stick- 
er who  invades  this  sacred  precinct  with  his 
placards — not  done  in  paste  and  paper,  but  in 
a manner  more  tenacious  still.  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  central  walk  stares  us  in  the  face 
with  utterances  such  as  these  done  in  stencil 
on  the  flagging:  “Jenkins’s  Salve  cures  Bun- 
ions;” “Old  Clothes  bought  at  — Bowery;” 
“ Sam  Shinbone,  Butcher,  Washington  Mark- 
et.” We  substitute  fictitious  names,  as  we  do 
not  care  to  encourage  this  style  of  advertising. 
Hardened  indeed  must  be  the  man  who,  with 
stealthy  tread  at  midnight’s  weird  and  witch- 
ing hour,  creeps  along  the  silent  walk,  thus 
leaving  his  trail  behind.  We  wonder  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  the  revenge  of  some  indig- 
nant ghost  as  he  outraged  the  sanctity  of  mor- 
tal repose. 

There  is  a pair  of  slabs  laid  side  by  side  on 
flat  foundations  of  masonry  which  excited  in 
our  breast  peculiar  emotions.  As  our  nation 
has  just  terminated  a fratricidal  war  of  unpar- 
alleled bloodshed,  we  have  here  an  allusion  to 
a once  common  cause  which  suggests  the  in- 
quiry why  that  unity  should  ever  have  been 
broken  ? 


" This  Tomb  is  erected  to 
the  Memory  of  Major  John 
Lucas  of  the  Georgia  Line 
of  the  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  died  in  this  city, 
August  iSth,  1789,  aged  38. 


" And  this  Tomb  contains 
the  remains  of  Major  Job 
Sumner,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Line  of  the  same  Army, 
who  died  in  this  city,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1789,  aged  33. 


"Alike  in  arms  they  ranged  the  glofious  field. 
Alike  in  turn  to  death  the  conquerors  yield." 


Alas!  to  think  that  the  time  came  when  the 
Georgia  Line  and  the  Massachusetts  Line  greet- 
ed each  other  with  shot  and  shell  in  all  the  mad- 
ness of  deadly  conflict. 

Another  record  of  the  old  war,  and  the*  most 
striking  one  in  the  city,  is  that  wrought  into 
the  front  wall  of  the  church,  and  hence  well 
known  to  the  Broadway  pedestrian.  To  those 
whose  eyes  have  not  met  this  memorial  we  may 
describe  it  as  a sculpture  composed  of  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  partially  covered  with  laurel. 
The  inscription  in  the  quaint  letters  of  the  day 
is  as  follows : 


"This  Monument  is  erected  by  order  of  Congress  Jan- 
uary 25,  1776,  to  transmit  to  posterity  a grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  Patriotism,  Conduct,  Enterprise,  and  Per- 
severance of  Major  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
after  a series  of  successes  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  31st 
December,  1775.” 

Although  this  monument  was  ordered  within 


a month  after  Montgomery’s  death,  yet  its  erec- 
tion was  a matter  of  long  delay.  As  no  com- 
petent artist  could  be  found  in  America,  it  was 
executed  in  Paris  two  years  afterward,  no  doubt 
under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
then  represented  the  young  Republic  at  the 
Bourbon  Court.  It  is  peculiarly  French  in  its 
workmanship,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  America.  Having  been 
brought  over  in  some  ship  which  escaped  the 
blockading  fleet,  the  completion  of  the  work 
was  delayed  by  the  presence  in  New  York  of 
British  troops,  who  held  the  city.  After  the 
evacuation  the  monument  was  placed  in  its  pres- 
ent commanding  position,  and  the  hero  of  the 
second  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  in  point 
of  time  was  thus  honored  eight  years  after  his 
death.  Montgomery’s  body  rested  at  that  time 
in  the  old  burial-ground  of  Quebec,  and  there 
it  remained  more  than  forty  years,  when  it  was 
removed  and  re-interred  beneath  this  monument 
with  all  the  honors  of  war.  This  event  is  re- 
corded by  the  following  inscription  under  the 
memorial : 

“ The  State  of  New  York  caused  the  remains  of  Major 
General  Montgomery  to  be  conveyed  from  Quebec,  and 
deposited  beneath  this  Monument,  the  8th  July,  18x8  " 

The  reader  of  history  will  recall  the  fact  that 
the  ill-success  of  this  first  invasion  of  Canada 
by  our  troops  has  never  been  retrieved  in  any 
subsequent  attempt.  Harrison,  Scott,  and  Van 
Rensselaer  failed  to  establish  a foothold  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  while  General  Pike  fell  at 
Toronto.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
rescue  of  Montgomery’s  remains  is  due  to  the 
bravery  of  Aaron  Burr,  then  a young  lieuten- 
ant, who  bore  off  the  dying  form  of  his  com- 
mander upon  his  shoulders. 

Continuing  this  record  of  necrology,  we  now 
enter  the  church  and  contemplate  the  tablets 
which  adorn  the  chancel.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  we  may  gaze  a moment  at  the  antique 
style  of  architecture,  which  has  thus  far  escaped 
the  present  rage  for  modernizing.  After  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  quiet  worship  which  fills  the 
whole  interior,  we  turn  once  more  to  the  tab- 
lets, finding  some  of  them  elegant  in  point  of 
art,  and  touching  in  their  testimony  of  affec- 
tion. Such  is  that  erected  by  Bishop  Inglis 
(once  pastor  of  this  church)  to  his  wife  and  son. 
He  refers  to  the  former  with  exquisite  pathos, 
and  speaks  of  her  “certain  hope  of  a resurrec- 
tion to  glory  through  Jesus  Christ.”  Nor  is  it 
less  touching  to  read  a father’s  testimony  to  his 
first-born,  snatched  from  him  in  his  eighth  year, 
“ who,  though  in  years  a child,  was  yet  in  un- 
derstanding a man,  in  piety  a saint,  and  in  de- 
votion an  angel.”  On  the  same  side  of  the 
chancel  is  another  tablet,  that  recalls  the  sepa- 
rations which  marked  our  recent  civil  war,  and 
if  in  many  instances  husbands  and  wives  were 
cruelly  parted,  and  sometimes  died  of  broken 
hearts,  they  but  repeated  the  sad  experiences 
of  an  earlier  tribulation.  We  thus  copy  its  af- 
fecting inscription : 

" Beneath  the  altar  of  this  church  are  deposited  the  re- 
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mains  of  Elizabeth  Franklin,  wife  of  his  Excellency  Will- 
iam Franklin,  Esq.,  late  Governor,  under  His  Brittanic 
Majesty,  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey.  Compelled  by 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  times  to  part  from  the 
husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  deprived  of  the  sooth- 
ing hope  of  a speedy  return,  she  sank  under  accumulated 
distress,  and  departed  this  life  on  28th  July,  1778,  in  the 
49th  year  of  her  age.  Sincerity  and  sensibility,  politeness 
and  affability,  goodness  and  charity,  were  with  sense-re- 
fined and  person-elegant  in  her  united.  From  a grateful 
remembrance  of  her  affectionate  tenderness  and  constant 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a Good  Wife,  this  monu- 
ment is  erected  in  the  year  1787  by  one  who  knew  her 
worth  and  still  laments  her  loss.’* 

Those  who  read  this  exquisite  tribute  to  de- 
parted excellence  will,  if  versed  in  history,  iden- 
tify its  author  with  the  somewhat  noted  child 
of  the  patriot  philosopher  of  America.  William 
Temple  Franklin  was  an  only  son,  and  in  him 
his  father  met  a keen  disappointment.  He  went 
to  England  at  an  early  age,  and  while  there 
was  so  much  the  object  of  the  flattery  and  at- 
tention of  the  aristocracy,  that  he  became  a con- 
vert to  Toryism.  His  subsequent  attachment 
to  the  Grown  was  as  strong  as  that  of  his  father 
to  the  Colonies.  He  accepted  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  under  the  king,  and  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  troubles  of  the  day  was 
driven  by  the  insurgent  colonists  into  an  exile 
which  proved  perpetual.  The  wife  remained 
behind,  and  sought  refuge  in  New  York,  the 
only  city  held  by  the  British  during  the  war. 
She  was  an  English  lady,  accustomed  to  all  the 
ministrations  of  refinement  and  luxury,  but  she 
now  found  herself  in  poverty  and  distress  in  a 
foreign  land.  No  way  of  return  or  of  restora- 
tion to  her  husband  opened  a door  of  hope ; and 
after  pining  a long  time  in  sorrow  and  desola- 
tion, she  afforded  a sad  illustration  of  Pope’s 
touching  lines  • 

“ By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 

By  foreign  bunds  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 

By  foreign  hands  thy  hnmble  grave  adorned, 

By  strangers  honored  and  by  strangers  mourned.” 

The  father  and  son  had  a brief  interview 
about  the  same  time,  and  then  parted  to  meet 
no  more  on  earth.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  in  the  above-mentioned  epitaph  the  middle 
name,  “Temple,”  is  omitted. 

Among  other  memorials  of  the  honored  dead 
is  a bust  of  one  who  once  ranked  high,  if  not 
highest,  in  the  legal  practice  of  his  day,  and 
whose  reputation  as  a jurist  is  Btill  part  of  the 
glory  of  the  New  York  bar.  The  epitaph  reads 
thus : 

“ Erected  by  the  members  of  the  bar  of  this  city,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  John  Wells, 
who  elevated  and  adorned  their  profession  by  his  integ- 
rity, eloquence,  and  learning.  Bom,  A.  I}.  MDCCLXX. 
Died  Sept.  vii.  A.D.  MDCCCXXIII.” 

Passing  out  of  the  church  we  note  that  noble 
shaft  which  commands  the  attention  of  all  who 
pass  the  Broadway  front — the  cenotaph  bearing 
the  name  of  that  gifted  attorney  by  whose  ex- 
ile Ireland  enriched  American  jurisprudence, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  And  yet  far  more  elo- 
quent in  its  utterance  was  a broken  head-stone, 
with  a reference  to  which  we  close  our  sketch. 
It  was  old  and  ill-shapen  from  fracture,  and 


the  inscription  had  been  effaced  by  time,  but 
some  affectionate  hand  bad  attempted  to  resist 
the  march  of  oblivion  by  the  letters,  coarsely 
done  in  black  with  a painter’s  brush,  “My  Mo- 
ther.” To  us  it  was  the  most  powerful  utter- 
ance in  that  storied  abode  of  death. 


THE  GREAT  SHOW  AT  PARIS. 

AN  English  poet  said  all  the  world’s  a stage ; 

but  it  was  necessarily  left  to  the  French 
to  actually  put  the  world  upon  the  stage,  and 
set  the  nations  to  acting  their  several  parts. 
Necessarily ; for  no  other  nation  has  the  theat- 
rical instinct  and  artistic  genius  requisite  to 
manage  such  a performance.  That  which 
leads  the  Parisian  butcher  to  arrange  his  sir- 
loins into  a scenic  tapestry ; which  inspires  yon 
hag  to  build  her  tomatoes  into  architectural 
forms  that  would  win  praise  from  Ruskin ; that 
it  is  which  flowers  at  length  into  this  spectacle 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  And  this  it  is  which, 
working  through  ages,  has  made  Paris  the  only 
city  on  earth  where  the  slides,  the  machinery, 
the  footlights  necessary  for  such  a performance 
could  be  found.  Paris  is  a big  theatre,  whose 
property-room  holds  machinery  that  has  served 
for  every  variety  of  drama,  be  it  spectacle,  farce, 
or  tragedy.  It  was  therefore  with  a feeling  of 
certainty  that  this  new  piece  would  be  a grand 
success  that  the  writer  hereof  toward  the  close 
of  March  packed  up  his  opera-glass  and  opera- 
dress,  and  left  dismal  London  to  secure  an 
avant-scents  at  the  world-play.  But  bear  with 
me,  dear  reader,  during  a little  prelude  in  cele- 
bration of  the  theatre  itself,  the  proscenium, 
and  the  spectators. 

The  chief  delight  in  Paris  is,  perhaps,  the 
feeling  of  being  there.  With  what  an  experi- 
ence of  gentle  ecstasy  does  one  wander  through 
these  fascinating  streets  and  boulevards,  these 
parks  whose  trees  are  singing  fountains,  where 
earth,  Bky,  and  human  life  are  a romance  into 
which  each  new-comer  feels  himself  easily  wov- 
en ! Just  ndw  the  splendor  of  Paris  would  al- 
most appear  climacteric.  Even  within  the  last 
few  years  the  city  has  undergone  startling  trans- 
formations. As  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  I was 
walking  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  thinking  on 
the  changes  that  had  come  over  Paris  even 
within  five  or  six  years  past,  I began  to  be 
haunted  by  a feeling  that  I had  somewhere 
long  ago  seen  or  read  of  these  new  splendors ; 
and  as  I passed  a glove-shop  I remembered 
that  it  must  have  been  in  Elizabeth  Shepard’s 
strange  romance,  “ Rumor,”  in  which  she  was 
wild  enough  to  bring  together  Beethoven  and 
Louis  Napoleon ! It  was  to  a little  room  over 
a glove-shop  that  Rodomant  (Beethoven)  was 
conducted;  and  there  he  met  Porphyro,  the 
present  Emperor,  then  a wanderer.  The  pas- 
sage is  worth  quoting  here,  for  it  has  been  par- 
tially proved  a prophecy.  Rodomant  scruti- 
nized the  room  into  which  he  had  been  brought : 

“ He  beheld  simply  a small  iron  bedstead,  very  rus- 
ty ; a table  and  two  chairs ; a small  high  window,  af- 
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fording  a peep  of  blue  sky.  On  the  table  at  one  end— 
for  it  was  a long  one— were  an  inkstand  with  pens,  the 
usual  implements  of  a draughtsman,  and  a color-box 
with  brushes  but  no  easel.  The  other  end  of  the  tabic 
waa  occupied  with  a mysterious  sheet  of  the  thickest 
card-board,  covered  with  what  looked  like  either  a 
large  microscopic  picture,  or  a tinted  map  lettered  in- 
finitesimally. It  startled  Rodomant  out  of  his  slight 
natural  propriety ; and,  without  greeting,  he  said,  sol- 
emnly : 

“ ‘ Is  that  a horoscope  f Are  yon,  then,  a fate-cast- 
er V 

“The  other  smiled  a smile  peculiar  to  his  counte- 
nance—a dim,  quaint  smile,  as  of  one  who  had  secrets 
with  his  own  inner  man. 

“ 4 A little  of  a fore-taster,  perhaps.* 

“Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a strong  magnify- 
ing glass,  and  put  it  gently  into  Rodomant's  hand. 
Bodomant  grasped  it,  and  through  it  gazed  long  and 
eagerly.  And  from  that  hieroglyphic  mist  there  start- 
ed, sudden  and  distinct  as  morn  without  a cloud,  a 
brilliant  birds-eye  view  of  a superb  and  stupendous 
city— a dream  of  imaginative  architecture,  almost  in 
itself  a poem.  Each  house  of  each  street,  each  lamp 
and  fountain,  each  line  of  road  and  pavement  marked 
as  vividly  as  the  glorious  domes,  the  pointing  pillars, 
grand  gates  and  arches,  proud  palaces  in  iuclosures 
of  solemn  leafage,  the  bridges  traced  with  webs  of 
shadow,  the  stately  terraces  and  dim  cathedrals. 
Green  groves  and  avenues,  and  vivid  gardens  inter- 
laced and  divided  the  city  within  the  walls ; and  with- 
out masses  of  delicate  shrubbery,  as  perjetfiy  defined, 
were  studded  with  fair  villas  of  ever^viriud  form, 
melting  gradually  and  peacefully,  as  it  seemed,  to  a 
bright  champaign  embroidered  with  fence  and  hedge- 
row. To  Rodomant  it  seemed  a sort  of  visionary  pa- 
geant unrolled  to  him,  partly  memorial,  in  part  pro- 
phetic. 

“ 4 That  poor  plan/  said  Porphyro,  4 is  the  design  of 
Parisinia  as  it  will  be— as  1 Bhall  make  it  if  I live.'  ” 

No  longer  dream9  Porphyro  on  his  rusty  iron 
bedstead  over  the  little  glove-shop:  he  has 
power  to  draw  his  Parisinia  in  stone  instead  of 
paper : old  buildings  fall,  new  and  superb  ones 
arise  ; gardens  replace  filthy  court-yards  pil- 
lars, statues,  fountains  spring  up  as  by  magic. 
The  Louvre,  like  some  gorgeous  flower,  expands 
to  twice  its  former  size.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne 
has  been  changed  from*  the  haunt  of  thieves  to 
a realm  fit  for  fairy  frolics.  There  is  another 
side  to  all  this : the  wretched  have  been  driven 
out  of  sight,  but  have  been  so  multiplied  by  the 
increase  of  luxury  among  the  rich,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  expensiveness  of  life, 
that  now  every  sixteenth  person — as  some  es- 
timate— is  in  some  form  a beggar  1 The  poor 
mothers  can  not  maintain  their  babes,  but  send 
them  out  into  the  provinces,  where  they  perish 
by  thousands.  And  yet  each  beggar,  each  be- 
reft mother  living  or  perishing  in  Paris,  lives  or 
perishes  in  a palace.  Alas,  that  in  so  sweet  a 
chateau  should  be  skeleton-closets,  and  beneath 
the  gay  saloon  dungeonB  where  Reason  and 
Right  lie  chained ! But  then  no  one  spot  must 
have  every  thing.  When  Saint  Denis  peti- 
tioned the  Virgin  Mary  to  give  France  good 
government  she  replied:  “Is  Paradise,  then, 
to  have  no  advantage  ?” 

A large  crowd  waited  in  Paris  during  the 
week  preceding  the  rising  of  the  curtain  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  ; but  there  was  enough  to  make 
the  week  brilliant.  Mazeppa  — advertised  in 
large  style  as  The  Great  American  Artist — was 


riding  up  the  rocks  at  the  Gaieti;*  Neillsen — 
the  Sky-lark — and  Carvalho — the  Nightingale — 
were  singing  in  the  Magic  Flute  at  the  Lyrique , 
and  Patti  at  the  Grand  Opera ; a dashing  bal- 
let was  going  on  at  the  Port  St.  Martin;  and 
at  the  Folies  St.  Germain  a grand  medley  was 
lingering,  the  chief  tableau  of  which  was  Amer- 
ica waving  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  sable 
and  decidedly  pretty  form  of  Africa.  But  that 
which  attracted  the  foreigners  was  a magnifi- 
cent /eerie  at  the  “ Ch&telet,”  a queer  but  splen- 
did travesty  of  Cinderella,  on  which,  by-the- 
way,  I found  the  following  quatrain  floating 
about  the  caf&,  the  point  of  which  refuses  to  be 
translated : 

L'EXPOSITION. 

Entre  autres  choses  incongrues. 

On  pretend  que  le  ChAtelet, 

Pour  faire  concurrence  anx  grues, 

Expose  son  corps  de  ballet. 

At  the  Folks  Dramatiqties  MM.  Thidry  and 
Busnach  had  anticipated  the  Emperor  by  four 
days,  and  opened  the  “ Exposition”  with  a play 
full  of  wit.  In  this  fine  piece  a rich  tea-mer- 
chant of  Pekin  comes  with  his  son  and  servant 
to  visit  the  Exposition.  They  are  accompanied 
by  a tea-merchant  of  Paris,  who  hopes  to ’mar- 
ry off  a daughter  to  the  son  of  the  Chinaman, 
with  the  idea  of  getting  his  tea  cheaper  there- 
after. On  the  excessively  droll  adventures  of 
this  Chinese  party  the  chief  interest  of  the  piece 
depends ; but  the  fun  mainly  comes  of  a scene 
in:  which  a battalion  of  pretty  French  shop-girls 
are  seen  manipulating  parties  of  Americans  and 
Englishmen,  who  buy  quantities  of  things  at 
what  the  girls  declare  to  be  ruinous  rates,  and 
which  the  explosive  lighter  of  the  audience 
shows  to  be  indeed  ruinous  to  the  buyers.  On 
the  whole,  it  will  not  be  an  error  if  the  voyager 
ffom  America  goes  to  see  this  play  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival ; for  in  Paris,  though  time 
passes  swiftly,  francs  pass  swiftliest;  and  the 
little  dames  behind  the  counters  are  created  by 
“ natural  selection”  for  the  purpose  of  tempting 
susceptible  and  pecunious  John  and  Jonathan. 

But  that  which  made  us  feel  most  of  all  our 
distance  from  Anglo- Saxondom  was  the  MU 
Carbne , which  fete — as  Fate  would  have  it — 
came  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition.  The  Mi-Carfeme,  your  non- 
Catholic  readers  may  need  to  be  informed,  is 
a sort  of  relapse-day  in  the  middle  of  Lent, 
when  for  a single  day  and  night  the  usual  fes- 
tivities of  the  city  which  Lent  interrupts  may 
be  resumed.  It  is  a sort  of  carnival  exasper- 
ated by  the  score  or  more  of  days  in  which  the 
gayeties  of  the  city  have  been  suppressed,  and 
in  Paris  is  a livelier  occasion  than  Mardi  aras 
itself.  It  was  excessively  amusing  to  see  En- 


• At  this  theatre  there  is  let  down  occasionally  the 
most  unique  curtain  1 have  ever  seen.  It  is  a memo- 
rial to  the  founder  of  the  Gaiete , M.  Nicollet,  whose 
life-size  figure  on  it  is  surrounded  by  the  portraits  (in 
character)  of  the  actors  and  actresses  employed  there 
in  1760,  1335,  and  1362.  There  could  not  be  a finer 
entr'acte. 
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lish  and  American  eyes  and  mouths  gaping  as 
they  saw  ballet-dancers,  girls  dressed  as  pages, 
Apoilos,  Venuses,  and  so  on,  crowding  along 
the  boulevards  in  open  day,  and  cutting  up  all 
manner  of  antics.  How  the  police-stations  in 
London  or  New  York  would  have  been  crowd- 
ed had  such  scenes  been  attempted  in  either 
city ! In  the  neighborhood  of  the  theatres, 
where  grand  masked  balls  were  to  occur  in  the 
evening,  the  streets  from  four  o’clock  p.m.  were 
transformed  into  an  open-air  masquerade,  and 
the  cafes  presented  the  oddest  medleys  of  all 
imaginable  costumes.  The  balls  at  the  Ch&te- 
let  Theatre  and  the  Grand  Opera  opened  at 
midnight,  and  continued  from  that  hour  until 
daybreak,  were  both — for  I visited  both — scenes 
of  wilder  orgies  than  I could  have  imagined 
possible  in  the  present  age. 

Victor  Hugo  somewhere  boasts  of  the  fond- 
ness of  the  French  for  nudity,  and  intimates  that 
they  have  derived  it  from  their  classic  ancestry. 
They  surely  indulged  their  classic  tastes  to  the 
utmost  on  this  evening  of  the  Mi-Careme.  It 
seemed  to  be  a grand  competition  as  to  which 
should  outstrip  the  other ; few  of  the  women  had 
more  than  “ fleshes,11  with  loose  sashes  bound 
about  their  waists,  and  rising  but  little  higher. 
The  dancing  was  a kind  of  ecstasy,  the  girls 
and  young  men  leaping  wildly  into  the  air, 
bending  backward  until  their  heads  nearly 
touched  the  floor.  One  girl  came  in  with  no- 
thing over  her  “fleshes”  but  a transparent  lace 
apron,  brilliant  with  the  costliest  jewels,  and 
seemed  actually  to  float  about  the  room  like  a 
fairy  cloud  of  laughter  and  splendor.  It  seemed 
wonderful  that  such  a sight  should  be  witnessed 
within  ten  hours  of  cold,  decorous  England. 
But  at  no  time  in  either  of  the  balls  did  there 
occur  any  thing  brutal  or  violent ; there  were 
no  insults,  no  fights,  no  drunkenness  or  clamor. 
At  the  Grand  Opera  there  was  a saloon  apart 
from  the  grand  auditorium  where  the  aristoc- 
racy, who  would  not  mingle  with  the  more  pop- 
ular revelries,  carried  on  their  dances  and  flirt- 
ations. In  this  saloon  all  the  ladies  kept  their 
faces  closely  masked,  although  some  of  their 
costumes  were  hardly  less  extravagant  than 
those  of  the  girls  in  the  larger  room — who  laid 
aside  their  masks  very  soon  after  entering.  At 
half  past  five  in  the  morning  a small  troop  of 
armed  soldiers  entered  and  took  their  places  in 
front  of  the  band  which  occupied  the  stage,  and 
thence  with  slow,  inevitable  tread  marched — 
an  cver-cncroaching  iron  cord — driving  the  mot- 
ley crowd  before  it  to  the  door.  It  takes  an 
hour  of  remonstrance  to  clear  a large  ball-room 
in  England ; in  France  it  is  done  in  a given 
number  of  minutes  by  a military  engine.  It 
was  strange- to  see  the  contrast  of  the  abso- 
lute vacancy  behind  these  soldiers  with  the 
dancing,  leaping,  laughing  crowd  moving  be- 
fore them.  A few  more  wild  jumps,  arms  flung 
about,  nymphs  and  goddesses  triumphally  borne 
aloft  on  young  men’s  shoulders,  and  the  won- 
derful scene  becomes  a thing  of  memory.  No, 
not  that  yet,  for  they  go  out  just  as  they  are 


into  the  streets,  under  the  bright,  moon,  and 
for  hours  their  laughter  echoes  through  the  gay 
capital,  until  the  imperial  sun  sends  its  troop 
of  beams  to  clear  that  larger  theatre  also. 

There  were  nearly  three  hundred  of  these 
Bals  Masques  in  Paris  that  same  evening.  On 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  those 
who  mingled  in  them  could  be  seen  counting 
their  beads  in  Ndtre  Dame  or  the  Madeleine, 
and  listening  with  rapture  and  tears  to  the  fiery 
words  of  le  pfcre  Felix  or  le  p&re  Hyacinthe — 
the  two  pulpit  orators  of  Paris — who  would  as 
soon  think  of  denouncing  the  vintages  of  France 
as  the  gayeties  of  her  children. 

44  Her  life  and  soul  does  laughing  France 
Shed  in  each  drop  of  wine.** 

Despite  the  rigor  of  the  officials — who  are 
not  in  France  as  in  England  to  be  mollified  and 
swerved  by  golden  sops — I managed  to  get  into 
the  great  “ Palais  dTndustrie”  a few  days  be- 
fore the  opening,  and  I then  felt  quite  sure  that 
the  public  w'ould  not  be  admitted  on  the  1st  of 
April.  It  was  a wilderness  of  unopened  box- 
es, of  paint-pots  and  brushes,  populated  by  a 
motley  swarm  of  workmen  from  every  clime, 
who  seemtd  to  have  assembled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sw'earing  all  the  oaths  known  to 
their  respective  languages.  If  those  from  oth- 
er lands  mixed  up  their  own  languages  with 
French  in  the  same  style  as  the  English,  I can 
imagine  that  Max  Muller,  or  some  one  w ho  un- 
derstands all  tongues,  might  have  realized  there 
the  distinct  reappearance  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
“ Jt  suis  dam,”  exclaimed  an  Englishman,  red 
in  the  face.  “ Voila  /”  cries  a French  working- 
man, pointing  his  fellows  to  Mr.  Bull,  “*« 
dame.”  “ Un  jofi  dame!”  shouted  another, 
amidst  the  uproarious  laughter  of  his  com- 
rades. “ Garsong”  cried  another  son  of  Al- 
bion, whose  words  I translate  just  as  they 
were  spoken,  “ Garsong — last  night  I was  a 
large  roll  of  crape,  and  I must  have  been  left 
down  stairs.”  Hardly  less  amusing  were  the 
polyglott  efforts  of  the  sellers  of  notions  about 
the  doors,  who,  flourishing  their  wares,  would 
cry  out  to  the  stranger  of  doubtful  nationality  : 
“ Voulez-vous,  wollen  Sie,  buy  quelque-chose, 
something  or  other,  Herr  Monsieur?  Bon 
marcb^ — sheap,  Sir!”  Nevertheless,  with  all 
this  swearing  and  laughing,  there  was,  during 
the  three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
opening,  an  amount  of  work  done  in  that  build- 
ing equal  to  any,  I venture  to  6ay,  ever  known. 
Especially  on  Sunday,  w hen,  from  daybreak  un- 
til late  at  night,  the  sound  of  the  hammer  kept 
time  to  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  hymns  with 
which  workmen  from  England,  who  never  la- 
bored on  that  day  before,  sweetened  their  toil. 
Somehow  the  Channel  acts  on  the  English  as 
a Lethe,  so  far  as  Sunday  is  concerned ; and 
though  a host  of  colporteurs  are  here  distribut- 
ing tracts  and  placarding  the  streets  with  texts 
against  Sabbath-breaking,  I never  heard  of  an 
Englishman  who  was  not  glad  to  leave  behind 
him  the  Sabbath,  which  is  in  Europe  a purely 
British  institution.  And  thus  it  was  that  in' 
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stead  of  the  chaos  of  the  preceding  week  the 
curtain  of  the  great  Show  rose  on  Monday  upon 
a scene  of  order  and  beauty  which  it  is  hard  to 
describe. 

It  was  understood  that  there  would  be  no 
ceremony  at  the  inauguration,  but  that  the  Em- 
peror and  his  suite  would  simply  visit  the  Ex- 
hibition of  April  1,  after  which  it  would  be  open 
to  the  public.  About  thirty  thousand  people 
entered  the  building  that  morning,  fourteen 
thousand  of  whom  paid  their  Napoleon  at  the 
door,  ten  thousand  entering  by  season-tickets, 
the  rest  being  exhibitors  and  invited  guests. 
Barriers  had  been  erected  all  along  the  avenues 
through  which  the  royal  party  was  to  pass,  over 
which  only  those  with  cards  of  invitation  were 
admitted.  These  barriers  were  guarded  by  the 
police.  Now  a Frenchman  has  a superstitious 
regard  for  a policeman,  and  would  stand  where 
one  ordered  him  to  stand  until  doomsday.  The 
English  and  Americans  having  no  such  super- 
stition coolly  stepped  over  the  barriers  under 
the  eyes  of  the  police,  who  imagined  they  must 
have  tickets  of  invitation.  Thus  the  crowd 
which  received  the  Emperor  was  chiefly  an 
Anglo-Saxon  crowd.  He  arrived  on  the  ap- 
pointed instant,  as  the  clock  struck  two,  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif — not,  I am  bound  to  say,  a 
refined  or  noble  set  of  men  in  appearance,  with 
a few  exceptions.  Thiers,  with  the  historic 
halo  about  him,  was  the  most  intellectual  man 
in  appearance  whom  I saw.  The  most  promi- 
nent figure  near  the  Emperor  was  that  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  a handsome,  broad-faced, 
audacious  sort  of  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  wore  his  insignia  with  evident  pride. 

Many  who  then  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
Empress  must  have  been  sadly  disenchanted. 
Instead  of  the  refined  and  stately  lady  which 
the  portraits  of  her  have  given  us  to  believe, 
here  was  an  awkward  little  woman  with  a thick 
and  unrefined  lower  face,  an  unclear  complex- 
ion, and  an  expression  far  from  pleasant,  cer- 
tainly as  little  like  the  Saint  Eug&iie  of  the 
popular  imagination  as  possible.  The  Emper- 
or’s fee e is  a physiognomical  study.  It  is  a 
face  one  would  like  to  dart  an  eye  upon  at  an 
unexpected  moment,  for  his  society-face  is  evi- 
dently a mask.  A few  feet  from  the  Emperor, 
as  he  stood  in  the  French  picture-gallery  re- 
ceiving the  invited  guests,  was  a piece  of  sculp- 
ture of  remarkable  beauty.  As  one  entered  it 
seemed  to  represent  a half-draped  girl,  life- 
sized,  with  a laughing,  happy  face,  with  fresh 
curls  clustering  about  it,  resting  on  her  hand. 
At  the  next  step  one  discovered  that  this  plump 
laughing  face  was  a mask  which  the  hand  had 
just  removed,  disclosing  behind  it  a face  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  but  one  whose  thin,  care-worn 
expression  is  in  strangely  pathetic  contrast  with 
the  mask.  The  marble  and  the  catalogue  both 
refused  to  reveal  the  artist  who  had  made  this 
exquisite  work ; and  so  I beg  leave  to  conclude 
that  Destiny  had  placed  it  just  behind  that 
crowned  man  who  smiled  so  blandly  on  those 


about  him  on  the  very  morning  when-^-as  we 
now  know — his  great  Prussian  rival  had  finally 
refused  to  remove  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation 
from  his  lips.  The  dead  white  eyes  revealed 
nothing  of  the  pain  within,  and  the  Dutch  fore- 
head, the  hooked  Jewish  nose  propping  it,  and 
the  feeble  under-lip  and  sharp  chin,  telling  of 
fear  and  shrewdness,  might  have  been  carved 
wood  for  all  the  indication  of  present  feeling  to 
be  found  upon  them. 

Any  enthusiasm  for  a man  with  such  a face, 
borne  about  on  such  a low,  blocked-out  form,  is 
out  of  the  question;  and  although  the  news- 
papers had  many  fine  stories  to  tell  of  the  tre- 
mendous cheers  in  many  languages  which  at- 
tended him  on  that  promenade,,  it  is  certain 
that  such  cheers  were  known  to  those  who  were 
actually  present  only  when  they  read  the  said 
newspapers  in  the  evening.  A score  of  French- 
men cried  “ Vive  l’Empereur ! ” a half  dozen  En- 
glishmen cried  “Hooray!”  a general  laugh  fol- 
lowing ; and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  greeted  Napoleon  III.  in  the  fifteenth  year 
since,  anointed  with  blood,  he  became  “Em- 
peror of  the  French  by  the  Grace  of  God  and 
the  will  of  the  People.”  Two  legislators  stood 
near  as  he  passed,  their  faces  flushed,  their  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight  at  the  apathy  of  the  peo- 
ple ; the  Emperor  raised  his  head  and  looked 
them  in  the  eye,  but  gave  no  sign  and  passed 
on  through  the  silent  throng.  The  Empress, 
however,  seemed  restless  and  discomposed.  The 
swart  representatives  of  barbarous  tribes  seemed 
to  look  upon  him  with  more  admiration,  and  os 
he  passed  by  an  Oriental  section  a Siamese  na- 
tive, much  to  the  amusement  of  the  white  com- 
pany, prostrated  himself  on  face  and  stomach 
on  the  floor,  from  which  he  presently  arose 
covered  with  saw-dust.  At  that  moment  a fear- 
ful crash  was  heard,  sounding  as  if  all  the 
French  and  Bohemian  glass  had  fallen.  It 
proved  to  be  the  Japanese  band  which  struck 
up  a national  march  as  the  Emperor  passed. 

The  scene  at  the  outer  gate  through  which 
the  royal  cortege  passed  when  the  visit  was  over 
can  be  only  described  as  magnificent.  A great 
green  canopy,  studded  with  golden  butterflies, 
had  been  stretched  from  the  main  building  al- 
most to  this  outer  portal,  a distance  of  over  two 
hundred  yards.  On  each  side  of  the  avenue 
were  the  lofty  poles  which  sustained  the  canopy 
and  floated  their  tri-color  rainbows  in  the  brill- 
iant sunshine;  every  where  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  and  of  France  shone  like 
stars ; and  as  his  superb  carriage  drove  out  it 
was  in  the  presence  of  a multitude  that  no  man 
could  number,  covering  the  vast  open  plain 
across  the  river  for  a mile  in  every  direction, 
covering  the  bridges,  the  house-tops,  the  walls ; 
and  though  this  crowd  gave  more  applause  than 
that  inside,  their  cheers  were  certainly  not  gen- 
eral, and  did  not  sound,  to  my  ears,  hearty. 
The  police  surrounding  the  Emperor  were  as  a 
small  army ; and  there  was  among  them  such 
an  absolute  sameness  in  Bize,  look,  cut  of  beard, 
and  dress,  that,  as  they  filed  down  the  river,  it 
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was  easy  to  imagine  that  the  gilded  coach,  the 
Emperor,  and  all  his  attendants,  were  made 
of  painted  tin  and  had  jnst  escaped  from  the 
control  of  Monsieur  Bontemps,  toy  exhibitor, 
class  39. 

And  now  all  American  flesh — of  which  there 
is  an  astonishing  quantity  present — rushes  to 
the  American  Department.  To  reach  it  we 
pass  through  the  already  dazzling  French  gal- 
leries, skirt  the  rich  and  large  displays  of  En- 
gland, and  the  wondrous  decorations  of  Moroc- 
co ; one  step  beyond  the  Oriental  must,  we  say, 
come  the  Occidental  splendors.  Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace  defend  us,  what  have  we 
here ! A small  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
waving  over  an  empty  wilderness!  No,  not 
quite  empty ; a microscopic  inspection  shows  a 
number  of  little  boxes  on  the  floor,  from  which 
we  try  faintly  to  imagine  genii  unsealed  here- 
after. Also  the  broad  prairie  which  America 
seems  to  have  devoted  herself  to  representing  is 
broken  by  a few  tubes  of  petroleum  got  up  after 
the  similitude  of  the  Baltimore  monument;  a 
case  of  plate  from  Tiffany’s ; a billiard-table  of 
Phelan’s ; a few  bronze  gas  fixtures ! On  mak- 
ing further  explorations  in  the  Department  of 
the  United  States  I discovered  a table  of  eighteen 
photographed  beauties  of  Philadelphia  turned 
upside  down  and  covered  with  dust,  and  twenty 
ditto  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  same  unhappy  plight. 
Ah,  could  my  lovely  countrywomen,  when  they 
put  on  their  sweetest  dresses  and  smiles,  and 
sat  before  the  photographer,  already  conscious 
of  the  million-eyed  admiration  of  the  world, 
have  only  seen  themselves  as  I saw  them  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  Exhibition!  Seeing 
what  appeared  to  be  a pile  of  dust  in  a curious- 
ly architectural  form,  I suspected  something 
beneath  it,  and  after  diligent  effort  exhumed 
two  little  glass  cases,  mounted  with  much  pains, 
covering  two  little  crystal  skeleton  trees  and 
vines.  These  were  marked : 4 4 From  Caroline 
Hawshlirst,  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  Do  not  al- 
low them  to  stand  in  the  sun.  To  be  presented 
to  the  Empress  Eugdnie.”  It  was  sad  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  work,  art,  and  taste  that  had 
gone  to  rear  these  little  snow-white  beauties, 
which  I fear  can  never  be  dusted  enough  to 
reach  Eugenie ; but  Caroline’s  pretty  work  had 
at  least  not  been  smashed. 

The  leading  features  of  the  American  De- 
partment on  the  first  day  were  the  6ombre  and 
occasionally  distorted  features  of  exhibitors, 
Marius-like,  meditating  amidst  the  ruins  of 
smashed  boxes  and  cases;  and  around  these 
a fringe  of  red,  indignant  Americans,  a set  of 
sovereigns  looking  as  if  each  had  suffered  the 
snubs  of  a Bismarck.  The  dead  pink  walls  of 
the  American  section  would  seem  to  have  been 
committed  for  decoration  to  an  intensely  eco- 
nomical Committee  of  Quakers,  and  closely  con- 
trasted with  the  magnificence  of  several  Orient- 
al departments  adjacent  are  simply  contempti- 
ble. It  would  seem  that  our  display  has  been 
ordered  not  to  appear  in  “Court  costume.” 
Never  before  have  I seen  so  many  angry  Amer- 


icans as  on  that  day.  The  whole  thing  was 
felt  to  be  a failure  beyond  repair,  and  there 
were  bitter  declarations  that  it  was  caused  by 
an  ingenious  co-operation  between  jobbeiy  and 
incompetence. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  weeks  suc- 
ceeding the  opening  the  American  section  did 
indeed  improve  a little;  and  as  I write  there 
are  in  it  an  admirable  mantle-piece  of  rich  Cali- 
fornian marble ; several  of  Chi  eke  ring’s  pianos, 
which  have  a range  and  force  beyond  the  best 
European  work;  a fino  planetarium;  ambu- 
lances rivaled  only  by  those  of  Prussia;  and 
decidedly  the  best  railway  car,  with  break,  to 
be  found  in  the  Exhibition.  There  is,  too,  a 
general  disposition  among  critics  to  make  the 
most  of  these.  But  these  scattered  objects  can 
hardly  do  more  than  break  the  fall  of  pride 
among  those  Americans  who  had  counted  upon 
seeing  their  country  here  in  her  glory.  The 
American  section  is  a failure. 

For  one,  however,  I could  not  feel  the  cha- 
grin with  which  other  Americans  looked  upon 
this  poor  display  or  no  display.  It  really  could 
have  been  only  ignorance  or  vanity  that  could 
induce  Americans  to  believe  that  our  national 
infancy  could,  in  industrial  arts,  rival  the  works 
of  Europe,  which  represent  the  accumulated 
skill  and  appointments  of  ages.  I was  not  un- 
willing that  we  should  also  learn  a deep  lesson 
inscribed  upon  these  vacant  spaces,  though  at 
the  cost  of  some  humiliation.  That  lesson  is, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Protection  to 
change  the  order  of  Nature,  and  to  make  Amer- 
ica excel  in  the  production  of  things  that  can 
be  better  and  more  cheaply  produced  in  Europe. 
The  world  is  not  meant  to  repeat  itself  indus- 
trially more  than  otherwise.  Why  should  we 
wish  fac-similcs  of  Sheffield,  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  Black  Country  in  America  ? Let  Eu- 
rope make  our  clothes,  our  knives  and  forks, 
our  pins,  and  welcome ; all  the  more  shall  our 
hands  be  left  free  to  unfold  resources  purely 
American,  to  develop  new  forms  of  labor,  to 
contribute  to  the  world  what  can  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  As  yet  the  starry  flag  waves  over 
too  little  that  is  distinctively  American  at  home, 
for  the  emptiness  under  it  at  Paris  to  be  con- 
sidered simply  a misfortune,  unless  indeed  we 
could  have  sent  our  free  schools  and  our  free 
and  happy  homes.  And  after  all,  we  are  in 
one  respect  nobly  represented.  Church’s  44  Ni- 
agara,” and  Bierstadt’s  “Rocky  Mountains” — 
admittedly  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion— are  there,  and  near  them  is  a portrait  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson ; we  may  well  be  con- 
tented for  the  present  to  have  our  country  rep- 
resented by  these  physical  grandeurs,  and  the 
man  to  match  them,  and  the  possession  of  art- 
ists who  can  interpret  them. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  in  seeing 
the  nations  of  the  world  gathered  together,  each 
with  the  aim  of  doing  its  very  best,  of  present- 
ing its  selectest  works,  of  making  its  most  at- 
tractive appearance.  Ordinarily  what  we  know 
of  other  nations  is  their  worst.  In  the  great 
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Exposition  (or  Exposure,  shall  we  coll  it  ?)  of 
history  Spain  exhibits  her  Inquisition,  Russia 
her  oppression  of  Poland,  and  Austria  shows 
as  a bandit  the  spoils  seized  on  the  highway  of 
nationalities.  When  we  name  these  countries 
it  is  generally  to  remember  the  crimes  of  their 
rulers ; and  we  rarely  think  of  the  domestic  life, 
the  common  employments  of  their  people.  The 
first  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  who  trav- 
erses these  rich  avenues  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  peoples  whom  they  repre- 
sent ; how  alike  are  their  needs  and  their  aims ; 
how  plainly  traceable  are  the  threads  that  run 
back  from  these  fine  fabrics  to  the  hands  of  men 
and  women,  their  hearth-stones,  their  children, 
their  sorrows ! This  Palace  of  Art  is  also  a 
Temple  of  Peace ; and  in  it  one  perceives  that 
all  war  is  fratricide.  The  next  impression  is 
that  of  the  endless  variety  of  national  gifts.  If 
each  stands  in  politics  and  history  for  some 
wrong  or  weakness,  each  here  recalls  a several 
strength  and  character.  There  is  a grand  dis- 
tribution of  tasks  among  mankind,  and  of  the 
genius  necessary  for  those  tasks.  And  these 
varieties  of  ability  are  not  alone  observable 
among  those  nations  which  we  distinguish — 
sometimes  inaccurately — as  “civilized;”  those 
remote  Oriental  countries — Egypt,  Tunis,  Mo- 
rocco, and  others — have  their  peculiar  force, 
and  arts  that  the  West  can  not  rival.  The  vast 
extent  to  which  the  remoter  countries  are  repre- 
sented in  Paris — the  distinctive  superiority  of 
this  over  previous  exhibitions — may  play  havoc 
with  some  of  the  generalizations  of  our  West- 
ern half  culture.  One  of  these  is  the  idea,  so 
common  in  Europe  and  America,  that  there  is 
but  a single  type  of  what  we  term  “civilization,” 
and  that  this  type  is  represented  by  France, 
England,  and  America ; that  the  variations  of 
those  far-off  regions  from  ourselves  denote  vari- 
ation from  civilization  itself,  and  that  in  what- 
ever proportion  they  shall  make  progress  that 
progress  will  inevitably  be  toward  the  manners 
and  usages  of  the  ^advanced  societies  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  America.  Now  there  are  in- 
deed some  of  those  “barbarous”  and  “ half- 
civilized”  countries  which  are  related  to  the 
great  system  of  Northern  civilization,  and  whose 
progress  must  be  upon  the  track  of  Christen- 
dom ; but  there  is  a large  section  of  the  world, 
comprising  a half  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is 
making  definite  progress  toward  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  civilization. 

In  wandering  through  the  zones  of  the  Ex- 
hibition occupied  by  that  vast  range  of  peoples 
of  which  India  is  the  leader,  one  has  a sense 
of  being  in  a new  planet.  Nature’s  patterns 
here  are  different  from  those  of  our  northern 
countries;  the  fruits — of  which  only  two  or 
three  varieties  seem  to  have  become  articles  of 
trade — remind  one  of  the  fringed  cups  of  snow- 
white  flowers,  of  little  painted  horns,  or  the 
parts  of  certain  animals.  These  people  have 
also  hundreds  of  musical  instruments,  of  rare 
and  sometimes  beautiful  shapes,  which  occa- 
sionally correspond  to  our  own,  but  can  by  no 


means  be  regarded  as  the  rudiments  of  our  own ; 
indeed,  it  struck  me  that  some  of  these  might 
be  improved  into  instruments  that  would  be  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  orchestra.  There 
are,  too,  in  the  department  of  India,  little  fig- 
ures representing  all  the  personages,  officials, 
laborers  in  that  country;  and,  though  British 
rule  has  so  long  prevailed  there,  the  only  char- 
acter they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  En- 
gland is  the  policeman,  who  wears  the  uniform 
of  the  London  police,  and  is  called  by  the  En- 
glish name.  Perhaps  they  did  not  require  a 
policeman  until  the  Englishman  came  to  bring 
them  British  civilization. 

At  a later  stage  of  the  Exposition,  when  the 
various  nations  have  completed  their  depart- 
ments, and  when  there  shall  be  a Catalogue, 
instead  of  the  advertising  pamphlet  now  sold 
as  such,  I shall  hope  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  in  more  detail  the  compara- 
tive condition  and  genius  of  each  nation  os  it 
shall  be  then  illustrated.  At  present  I need 
only  add  to  the  general  view  above  taken  that 
both  the  Indian  and  the  European  types  of 
progress — so  far  as  they  can  be  indicated  by 
products  of  labor  and  art — seem  susceptible  of 
large  divisions  as  to  character.  The  range  of 
great  northern  (Christian)  nations,  beginning 
with  Russia  and  ending  with  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cel in  all  the  strictly  useful  branches  of  indus- 
try. The  southern  epuntries  excel  in  all  that 
is  beautiful.  The  English  glass  is  perfect ; but 
the  chandeliers  and  other  glass-works  of  En- 
gland can  not  be  compared  with  the  glass  gal- 
lery of  France — a blaze  of  many-tinted  light. 
Prussia  furnishes  marvelous  metals ; but  Vien- 
na and  Milan  send  the  wonderful  bronzes.  The 
utilitarianism  of  the  northern  nations  is  so 
strongly  marked  that  the  very  complexion  of 
their  departments  is  sombre,  especially  in  con- 
trast with  the  splendors  of  the  Parisian  display. 
The  Russian  work,  particularly,  while  it  can 
not  be  too  much  praised  for  its  solid  character, 
seems  to  gain  touches  of  beauty  only  where  it 
produces  military  accoutrements  and  dresses 
for  its  innumerable  princes,  who  would  seem 
to  be  in  perpetual  fancy-ball  costumes.  Thus, 
side  by  Bide,  the  kingdom  of  Use  and  the  king- 
dom of  Beauty  run  through  the  Old  World, 
and  one  can  only  hope  that  in  the  future  they 
will  blend,  and  every  useful  thing  be  beautiful, 
every  beautiful  thing  useful. 

Indeed,  as  we  survey  the  department  of  Ma- 
chinery, it  becomes  plain  that  these  two  king- 
doms have  already,  to  a great  extent,  become 
blended  in  France.  Her  engines  are  magnifi- 
cent— light,  thorough,  graceful.  England  has 
been  for  some  time  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
recent  importation  of  French  locomotives  for 
her  railways  to  the  extent  of  more  than  fifty. 
But  amidst  all  this  beautiful  work  there  stands 
a grand  Stephenson  engine  from  England,  that 
merely  dropped  in  to  rest  on  its  way  to  Egypt, 
which  mast,  one  would  say,  bear  away  the 
prize ; and  in  agricultural  machinery  all  other 
nations  are  ten  years  behind  England.  The 
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contrast  between  England  and  France  in  every 
respect  has  many  illustrations  here.  I once 
heard  Emerson,  in  a lecture  on  the  French,  re- 
mark that  “the  Frenchman  invented  the  dicky; 
the  Englishman  added  the  shirt,1’  and  the  preg- 
nant sentence  has  recurred  to  me  often  in  visit- 
ing this  Exposition.  The  stuffs  from  English 
looms  are  of  surpassing  richness  and  strength, 
but  they  never  have  such  figures  on  them  as 
those  of  Lyons  and  other  French  factories. 
One  London  house  (S.  Court auld  and  Co.)  has 
some  crapes  on  exhibition  of  unusually  fine  sur- 
face, over  which  was  the  significant  announce- 
ment that  these  crapes  were  manufactured  par- 
ticularly for  the  French  and  American  markets. 
But  there  was  a further  fact  that  the  envious 
French  manufacturers  who  examined  the  curi- 
ous crapes  did  not  know : Mr.  Courtauld  is  the 
son  of  a French  weaver,  a Huguenot,  who  was 
brought  over  from  France  concealed  in  a pan- 
nier, in  the  time  of  persecution.  England 
must,  however,  be  credited  with  having  almost 
reached  the  perfect  marriage  of  use  and  beauty 
in  the  exquisite  “Wcdgewood”  manufacture. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful  in  its  way 
than  an  alabaster  mantle-piece  exhibited  by 
that  house,  with  panels  of  majolica,  on  which 
are  represented,  with  the  nicety  of  the  finest 
sculptured  reliefs,  various  figures  by  Flaxman, 
among  others  his  dancing  nymphs  and  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

By-the-way,  may  I ask,  as  I leave  this  point, 
whether  the  Americans  deserve  the  reputation 
they  seem  to  be  obtaining  in  England  and 
France  for  surpassing  all  nations  in  their  pas- 
sion for  fine  and  costly  raiment  ? Passing  one 
morning  through  one  of  the  avenues  I beheld 
this  inscription  on  a fine  display  of  goods: 
“ Quality  extra-sublime,  fabriquie  specialment  pour 
VAmerique.”  I paused  and  asked  the  exhibit- 
or whether  he  thought  that  America  required 
“extra-sublime”  goods  generally.  He  replied : 
“ I do.  We  can  hardly  produce  goods  splen- 
did enough  for  the  American  market,  and  ex- 
pense seems  to  them  no  consideration  at  all. 
The  aristocracy  of  England  and  France  in  all 
their  glory  are  not,  I should  imagine,  arrayed 
like  the  American  ladies.”  Another  exhibitor, 
who  stood  near,  pointed  out  to  me  some  silks 
made  for  the  American  market,  and  then  a 
splendid  one  which  his  house  had  just  designed 
and  manufactured  for  Queen  Victoria,  on  the 
approaching  occasion  of  her  laying  off  mourn- 
ing, and  certainly  the  silks  for  America  were 
finer  and  costlier  than  that  which  Her  Majesty 
had  ordered,  and  requested  should  be  shown 
at  the  Exhibition. 

There  is  a story  that  one  hears  now  and  then 
in  London  that  a man,  6truck  by  the  perfect 
make  of  a pair  of  child’s  shoes  which  he  saw  in 
a French  shop,  asked  the  maker  how  he  came 
to  make  them?  “I  made  them,”  replied  the 
Frenchman,  solemnly,  “in  a moment  of  enthu- 
siasm !”  The  story  is  characteristic.  At  ev- 
ery turn  one  meets  here  with  the  evidence  that 
the  French  workman  is  given  to  putting  enthu- 


siasm into  the  smallest  things ; and  there  is  no- 
thing that  one  sees  in  the  French  department, 
which  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, that  does  not  repay  careful  notice.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  artificial  eyes,  which  look  upon 
you  with  every  variety  of  expression  and  true 
feeling ; and  such  teeth ! A whole  romance  is 
written  in  the  show-case  of  M.  Jagowski,  dentist 
(Paris),  wherein  we  have  the  picture  in  wax  of 
the  face  of  a young  girl  on  whose  mouth  he 
once  operated.  The  mouth  plainly  needed  it, 
for  all  of  its  front  teeth  stuck  outward  and  over- 
lapped the  under-lip  in  a way  quite  melancholy. 
Just  beneath  is  presented  the  face  of  the  same 
girl  after  this  disturbance  of  the  dental  balance 
of  power  had  been  redressed  by  the  skill  of 
Monsieur  Jagowski,  and  a prettier  girl,  a 
sweeter  mouth,  it  would  be  b&rd  to  find.  M. 
Debray,  as  the  next  case  reports,  was  not  less 
fortunate  in  restoring  the  mangled  mouth  of  a 
soldier  whose  teeth  had  come  into  collision  with 
a bullet  at  Puebla,  “in  the  Mexican  war  of 
1864 and  one  can  only  hope  that  Maximilian, 
'who  is  now  somewhat  “down  in  the  mouth,” 
will  find  some  way  of  gaining  as  serene  an  ex- 
pression on  his  return  as  his  poor  soldier.  And 
so  we  go  on,  through  a lane  of  waxen  folk,  here 
on  crutches,  there  buoyant  with  artificial  legs ; 
and  of  people  who,  from  being  disfigured  by 
ears  and  noses  eaten  away  by  scrofula,  have  by 
French  enthusiasm  been  rendered  not  only  pre- 
sentable but  attractive. 

The  French  surpass  other  nations  in  the  art 
of  exhibiting  things.  The  English  have  the 
largest  and  richest  precious  stones;  but  the 
French  put  smaller  ones  into  such  exquisite 
settings  as  to  make  them  more  valuable  as  or- 
naments. Hancock,  of  London,  has  a diamond 
coronet  in  which  every  stone  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  a set  of  opals  valued  at 
five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  consisting 
of  brooch,  ear-drops,  and  bracelet,  in  which 
every  opal  is  little  short  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  but  the  setting  is  dull  compared 
with  that  of  the  smaller  ones  of  his  French 
neighbor.  Other  nations  show  their  rich  mar- 
bles in  blocks  and  slabs ; but  the  French  Al- 
gerian Onyx  Company  have  built  theirs  into 
a great  hashing  temple.  And  hardly  less  im- 
posing are  the  statues  and  temples  built  out  of 
marbleized  soap.  Every  where  art,  every  where 
“ enthusiasm.”  In  works  in  glass  and  plate  the 
designs  of  other  countries  seem  to  have  been 
left  to  comparatively  inferior  artists,  but  with 
the  French  the  highest  genius  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed  for  every  work.  Each 
pitcher,  each  lamp-shade,  reproduces  some  rare 
flower  with  absolute  fidelity  to  nature,  and  the 
antique  figures  have  an  accuracy  and  spirit 
which  only  much  study  in  the  art-galleries  of 
Europe  could  have  secured.  Here  is  a centre- 
piece of  silver  and  gold,  lately  made  for  the 
banquet-hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  is  an 
elongated  oval  lake  of  silver,  fifteen  feet  long 
by  five  of  width  in  the  middle.  In  the  centre 
of  this  is  a Roman  ship  with  classic  figures  re- 
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clining  in  easy  attitudes  on  its  deck,  while  in 
various  parts  of  the  sheeny  pool  float  golden 
mermaids  and  water-nymphs.  I must  not  omit 
to  mention  also  the  French  artificial  flowers, 
which  are  so  supernaturally  natural  that  it  re- 
quires considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
holder to  convince  his  eyes  that  they  are  not 
gazing  upon  a little  conservatory  of  real  growths. 
There  is  a legend  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  test- 
ed the  wisdom  of  Solomon  by  placing  an  arti- 
ficial rose  by  the  side  of  a real  one,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  say  which  was  the  real  one. 
The  king,  observing  a bee  at  the  window, 
opened  it  and  waited  until  it  had  alighted  on 
one  of  the  flowers ; that  he  pronounced  to  be 
the  real  one.  I fancy,  however,  that  the  bee, 
if  admitted  among  those  waxen  parterres  at  the 
Exhibition,  would  be  cheated  into  trying  to  ex- 
tract honey  from  them.  Nothing,  I observed, 
seemed  so  much  to  fascinate  the  Empress  as 
these  wonderful  imitations  of  the  entire  floral 
world. 

The  educational  and  literary  features  of  the 
Exhibition  promise  to  be  more  extensive  at  a 
later  period,  but  are  already  interesting.  It  is  in 
these  that  the  truest  gauge  of  the  relative  prog- 
ress of  nations  is  to  be  found.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  see  the  antediluvian  maps  and  ta- 
bles for  schools  which  Spain  has  thought  fit  for 
her  display,  without  feeling  that  it  is  a country 
yet  in  its  a 6 c’s.  “ Brother  Philemon  Burmont,” 
who  was  chosen  to  teach  the  first  free-school 
that  was  set  up  at  Plymouth,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago,  probably  had  such  on 
his  cabin-walls,  Spain  sticks  to  infancy.  The 
best  thing  she  shows  is  a cradle,  ornamented 
with  shells  and  suspended  from  “a  tree-top.” 
How  different  the  splendid  models  and  charts 
brought  from  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  where 
the  education  of  children  has  become  the  most 
serious  interest  of  society!  All  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  progressive  in  this  direction  fur- 
nish admirable  raised  maps — or  rather,  exact 
superficial  models  of  the  countries  whose  geog- 
raphy they  would  teach.  The  boy  thus  sees 
every  road  and  mountain-path,  the  place  and 
elevation  of  every  towm,  the  course  of  every 
river,  the  exact  forms  of  glacier,  peak,  lake,  as 
if  he  were  looking  from  a balloon.  I was  much 
struck  with  something  made  in  Stuttgart  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  amusement  and  in- 
struction in  nurseries.  It  was  a kind  of  high 
altar,  on  which  are  represented  nearly  all  of  the 
animals  and  plants  in  the  world.  There  is  much 
of  literary  interest  about  the  scrolls  and  parch- 
ments of  India,  Arabia,  and  China,  on  which 
the  grand  old  poems  and  prophecies,  just  now 
rising  like  a radiant  dawn  over  our  modern 
world,  were  originally  written ; for  these  na- 
tions have  not  withheld  their  most  sacred  books. 
But  there  are  few  things  to  be  seen  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars  so  grand  as  the  publications  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1 866.  It  is  almost  pathetic 
to  witness  the  solemn  amazement  of  the  people 
of  all  races  as  they  gaze  upon  this  great  library 
of  books,  and  learn  that  it  only  represents  the 


intellectual  labors  of  a single  year  in  that  island 
in  the  north  of  Europe  which  a man  can  hide 
under  his  thumb  on  any  map ; nay  that,  besides 
all  these  great  books,  they  throw  off  each  week 
those  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  newspapers  and 
magazines,  one  week’s  edition  of  which  requires 
three  large  crowded  alcoves  here  simply  for  the 
display  of  their  titles.  The  weekly  literary 
papers  of  England,  which  Richter  described  as 
“ the  greatest  of  British  poems,”  alone  form  a 
pure  flower,  inscribed  with  the  culture  of  ages, 
summing  up  the  thought  of  the  world — such  as 
could  be  reared  only  where  the  brain  and  heart 
of  man  are  free ; and  it  was  the  freedom  im- 
plied by  it  that  made  these  printed  leaves  fill 
the  great  building  with  beauty  and  spiritual 
fragrance.  “ I would  gladly,”  said  a French- 
man, pointing  down  the  dazzling  avenues  of 
his  country’s  display — “ I would  gladly  have  all 
those  things  turned  to  ashes  to  produce  in 
France  those  printed  pages.” 

The  present  Napoleon  has  more  than  Bona- 
parte’s fear  of  a newspaper ; but  he  will,  I think, 
soon  find  that  newspapers  in  this  age  may  prove 
most  formidable  w'hen  not  printed.  If  he  reigns 
a year  from  now  it  will,  I predict,  be  because 
he  shall  have  liberated  the  press.  The  heavy 
fines,  the  watchful  censorship,  overhanging  ev- 
ery printing-press  in  France,  have,  moreover, 
not  been  able  to  cheat  the  Constitution  of  this 
epoch ; the  press  of  Baris  can  say  less,  but  that 
little  is  more  pregnant  than  much  freer  utter- 
ances in  England  and  America.  The  people 
supply  to  each  innuendo  a full  outline,  and  arc 
trained  to  read  between  the  lines  in  La  Libertb 
that  which  it  really  means. 

The  English  must  be  credited  with  knowing 
well  that  wherein  their  strength  consists,  and 
they  have  sent  nothing  which  pretends  to  excel 
in  other  than  English  directions.  They  have 
hung  up  for  curtains  on  the  great  windows  of 
the  outer  wall — instead  of  the  brilliant  scenes 
and  summer  skies  that  adorn  those  that  open 
on  other  lands — transparent  linens  with  pic- 
torial representations  of  the  really  great  En- 
glish triumphs.  Chief  of  these  is  a memorial 
of  the  Benny  Bost,  wfhich  is  symbolized  by  a 
goddess,  writ h a lion  at  her  feet,  sending  off 
Mercuries  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
whose  many-hued  inhabitants  crowd  eagerly 
about  them  for  intelligence.  The  inscription 
is:  “Benny  Bost,  invented  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  K.C.B.  Number  of  letters  in  1839,  be- 
fore the  Benny  Bost,  82,470,596.  Number  of 
letters  in  1866 — 597,277,616.”  The  inscription 
is  repeated  in  the  German  and  French  languages. 

On  the  other  curtains  are  severally  given  the 
names  of  the  great  English  cities,  and  devices 
representing  that  for  which  each  is  historically 
or  otherwise  remarkable.  Thus  on  the  curtain 
of  Darlington  is  represented  the  first  railw’ay- 
engine  ever  used — the  same  that  Stephenson 
looked  upon  when  he  cried,  “It  is  drawm  by 
sunlight!”  And  these  curtains  will  be  found 
faithful  advertisements  of  the  entire  English 
Section,  in  w’hich  there  can  hardly  be  found  an 
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article  that  does  not  belong  to  the  habitat  of 
Great  Britain. 

Her  great  rival  in  the  Exhibition  is  not 
France  but  Russia,  whose  display  is  much  more 
in  the  direction  of  English  work  than  that  of 
France.  There  is  about  all  that  Russia  is 
showing  a thoroughness  and  simplicity  which 
give  an  impression  of  grandeur.  Strong  linens 
and  woolens,  pure  clean  grain,  rich  carpets,  do 
not  report  her  whole  rivalry  with  England: 
she  has  the  finest  porcelain  in  the  building, 
the  centre-piece  of  which  is  a magnificent  vase 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  the  figures  of  one 
of  Ruben’s  paintings  ornamenting  it.  Russia 
lias  also  the  finest  mosaic  exhibited.  It  is 
44  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  after  an  original  de- 
sign, wrought  in  gigantic  size  by  Messrs.  Bour- 
vaken,  Mouravieft*,  and  Agafonov.  The  entire 
picture  is  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  the 
space  is  completely  filled. 

It  is  rather  odd  when  one  reaches  the  outer 
end  of  the  Russian  department  to  encounter  a 
host  of  chemical  smells,  and  to  learn  that  they 
proceed  from  Turkey — that  “ sick  man,”  whose 
will  so  many  diplomatic  doctors  are  just  now 
anxious  to  have  a hand  in  making,  and  who  is 
actually  more  notable  here  for  drugs  than  for 
any  thing  else  unless,  indeed,  it  be  his  rich  car- 
pets. As  for  the  next  neighbor — Austria — it 
really  seemed  for  the  first  week  that  in  that 
kingdom  the  final  end  of  existence  was  held  to 
be  the  making  of  meerschaum  pipes.  The 
pipes  were,  indeed,  wonderful ; huntsmen  and 
hounds  careered  over  them,  man  and  maid 
made  love,  demons  grinned  on  them ; and  they 
were  in  such  numbers  that  it  would  seem  that 
it  had  snowed  meerschaums  there.  But  the 
grand  organs  and  pianos  opened  presently,  the 
wonderful  clocks  and  watches  began  to  beat, 
and  the  ribbons  ta  stream  out.  Nevertheless 
Austria  has  little  that  is  great  to  show,  and  is 
in  nearly  every  thing  surpassed  by  petite  Bel- 
gium, whose  Brussels  laces  and  silks,  with  the 
bloom  of  ripe  plums,  make  up  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  sections. 

For  works  of  scientific  interest  we  sre  thus 
far  mainly  dependent  on  France,  Switzerland, 
Wurtcmburg,  and  Northern  Italy,  and  of  these 
mainly  on  the  former  two.  Dr.  Crisp  of  En- 
gland has  contributed,  indeed,  something  rare 
in  the  shape  of  exact  representations  of  the 
eyes  of  six  hundred  species  of  animals.  The 
comparatively  new  science  of  embryology  seems 
to  have  been  explored  by  the  savans  of  Switz- 
erland with  a completeness  beyond  praise ; and 
one  may  trace  here  the  development,  from  the 
primal  germ-cell,  of  every  animal,  and  every 
part  of  the  animal,  from  a fish  up  to  man.  One 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one’s  own 
heart  w hen  it  is  exactly  like  an  unshelled  snail ; 
of  discovering  that  all  our  lips  were  at  one  stage 
hare-lips  ; of  seeing  how  uncertain  it  was  once 
whether  we  should  turn  out  man  or  woman! 
But  there  is  one  case  in  the  French  section  to 
see  which  alone  is  surely  worth  a trip  across 
the  Atlantic — this  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Auzotix’s 


Clastic  Anatomy.  **  Clastic”  is  from  the  Greek 
verb  kXuuj  and  means  to  break  to  pieces ; and 
these  are  specimens  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  reveal- 
ing every  detail  of  the  organism  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  explore,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  this  department  one  sees  first  a full-sized 
horse,  and  next,  on  the  surrounding  shelves, 
exact  representations  of  the  leading  animal  and 
vegetable  types.  They  are  not  made  of  wax 
nor  papier  macht,  but  of  a composition  known 
only  to  Auzoux,  which  in  a liquid  state  runs 
into  the  finest  moulds  ahd  takes  the  most  deli- 
cate impressions,  cooling  then  into  extraordi- 
nary hardness  and  lightness.  Here  is  a man 
who  comes  down,  peel  after  peel,  and  lies  in 
2000  details  before  you;  and  the  steed  near 
him  yields  yet  a thousand  more  pieces  than 
man.  So  perfect  are  these  representations 
that  there  is  not  the  finest  nerve  of  the  brain 
but  can  be  traced. 

The  Doctor  was  yet  arranging  his  specimens 
behind  a veil  when  the  Exhibition  opened ; and, 
venturing  to  raise  an  edge  of  it,  I could  not  re- 
strain myself  from  going  further,  and  soon  was 
listening  to  one  of  the  roost  intelligent  and 
learned  men  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet, 
who  explored  for  me  the  mysterious  convolu- 
tions of  the  human  brain  and  its  senses.  Slide 
after  slide,  lens  after  lens,  of  that  little  telescope 
which  connects  the  brain  with  distant  worlds 
were  traced  ; the  palate  where  a troop  of  nerves 
stand  waiting,  more  watchful  than  custom-house 
officers,  to  see  that  nothing  passes  the  throat 
contrary  to  the  constitution  ; the  nose  with  its 
fine  filter  for  subtle  vapors  that  would  get  into 
man  by  the  window  instead  of  the  door ; and 
then  that  organ  pipe — the  outer  human  ear — 
with  the  drum  beneath,  under  that  the  sound- 
ing crystals,  and,  deepest  of  all,  the  vibrating 
hair-strings  of  a divine  harp ; these  were  traced 
through  the  nerves — the  twin  nerves — of  sensa- 
tion and  motion ; by  the  former  to  the  gray, 
spiritual  brain,  where  reports  are  lodged  and 
conclusions  formed  ; by  the  latter  from  the  red- 
dish, executive  brain,  which  having  received 
these  decisions  of  the  higher  one,  sets  in  motion 
the  nerves  which  act — seizing  this,  refusing 
that,  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  great 
White  Throne ! It  was  an  awful  lesson  of  the 
majestic  nature  of  that  consummate  flower  of  the 
wyorld  which  each  of  us  bears  on  his  shoulders 
— more  thrilling  perhaps  than  all  of  Channing’s 
sermons  on  the  dignity  of  man ; and  I fancy 
few  could  see  that  brain  without  a resolution 
never  to  wrong  it.  But  none  the  less  would 
one  who  explored  these  tulips,  daisies,  with 
their  strange  organs  of  sensation  and  sex,  and 
the  snail — whose  dainty,  internal  mechanism  for 
smoothing  with  mucus  its  lowly  and  hard  pil- 
grimage, is  enough  to  bring  a man  to  his  knees ! 
— none  the  less,  I aver,  would  one  who  explored 
these  things  hesitatej  to  bruise  the  humblest  ani- 
mal or  moss. 

In  this  room  of  Auzoux  there  is  a wooden 
figure  made  by  Fontana,  a Florentinian,  in  1 799, 
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for  which  he  received  from  Napoleon  I.  eighty 
thousand  francs  by  way  of  reward.  This  was 
the  first  piece  of  clastic  anatomy ; and  it  comes 
to  pieces  vciy  creditably  yet.  Auzoux  keeps  it 
to  show  the  advance  that  has  been  made  since 
then.  This  figure  was,  however,  only  recently 
discovered ; it  was  entirely  unknown  to  Auzoux 
when  it  occurred  to  him  in  1819,  then  a med- 
ical* student,  that  representations  of  this  kind 
could  be  made.  After  three  years  of  devotion 
to  his  idea  he  produced  some  figures  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. It  was,  however,  only  after  many  years 
of  experiment  that  he  discovered’  this  fine,  vit- 
reous (as  I should  think)  material  with  which 
he  has  been  able  to  reach  such  perfection  in 
his  work.  The  demand  for  clastic  figures  for 
colleges,  and  especially  the  demand  for  clastic 
horses— one  of  which  is  possessed  by  every  cav- 
alry regiment  in  France — has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  large  manufactory  at  St.  Au- 
bin  d’Ecrouville,  where  the  specimens  are  now 
made.  Here  are  seventy  workmen  constantly 
employed,  and  St.  Aubin  has  become  a flourish- 
ing village.  Auzoux  began  life  in  poverty,  but 
has  long  been  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, and  enjoys  the  homage  of  the  faculties  of 
his  country.  Among  other  good  things  that  he 
has  done  he  hopes  soon  to  abolish,  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  clastic  horses,  the  cruelties  of 
vivisection,  which  are  now  almost  confined  to 
the  veterinary  schools  of  France. 

And  here  I may  say,  that  next  to  tho  illus- 
trations of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  races  and 
nations  to  be  found  in  the  Palace  of  Industry, 
the  highest  interest  is  excited  by  the  many 
achievements  of  individual  genius,  of  which  the 
figures  of  Auzoux  are  a capital  instance.  Here 
w’e  come  in  contact  with  men  unknown  to  fame 
who,  in  remote  nooks  and  various  lands,  have 
been  for  years  silently  laboring  to  bring  some 
one  thing  to  perfection,  or  to  realize  some  idea 
that  has  taken  possession  of  them.  They  come 
perhaps  from  attics,  from  cloisters,  from  decay- 
ing cities  from  which  the  currents  of  commerce 
have  long  been  diverted,  bringing  their  talent 
with  its  usury.  Sometimes  it  is  only  an  ingen- 
ious toy  that  we  find  — an  automaton,  as  this 
singing  bird,  or  the  silver  swan  that  plunges  its 
bill  into  the  silver  stream,  and  raises  a fish, 
which  it  swallows — or  a toy-ornament,  as  this 
breast-pin,  a death’s-head  which  rolls  about  ter- 
ribly, or  a dog  that  barks  in  obedience  to  a lit- 
tle telegraph  wire  which  runs  down  secretly  to 
an  apparatus  worked  in  the  wearer's  pocket. 
More  often  it  is  a peculiar  clock,  which  does  all 
manner  of  things.  Entering  at  one  end  of  the 
Russian  section  my  eye  was  arrested  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a large  and  brilliant  flower  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind : on  approaching,  I found 
that  it  was  a curious  clock  represented  as  a sun- 
flower hanging  on  its  stalk,  which  arose  from  a 
bed  of  mosses  and  flowers,  the  whole  of  por- 
celain. The  face  of  the  sun-flower  is  the  dial 
of  the  clock,  and  the  waving  of  the  whole  clock 
serves  for  the  oscillation  of  a pendulum.  Be- 


side it  stood  an  old  Jew,  with  threadbare  dress 
and  hungry  face,  and  I learned  that  he  had  put 
into  this  clock  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  and 
| all  that  he  possessed,  and  brought  it  from  Odes- 
sa in  his  arms  to  show  at  the  Exhibition,  where 
he  now  stood  and  saw  it  admired — a happy 
pauper. 

In  the  same  section  was  a grand  photograph 
of  a danseusz,  almost  the  size  of  life,  which  had 
been  taken  just  as  it  was — that  is,  had  not  been 
subsequently  magnified.  In  the  Norwegian  de- 
partment, distinguished  for  all  manner  of  skins 
and  furs,  there  was  an  enormous  rug,  which 
some  individual  had  resolved  to  make  superior 
to  all  other  rugs.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  by 
ten  in  size,  and  there  was  wrought  into  it  the 
skins — including  the  heads,  with  appropriate 
glass  eyes— of  all  the  animals  of  Norway  whose 
furs  are  valuable,  a splendid  bear  being  in  the 
centre.  Herr  Welt,  of  Baden,  had  brought  a 
great  church  organ,  which  played  itself,  stops 
and  all,  without  even  demanding  human  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  of  a bellows-blower ; the 
pieces  it  played  were  of  the  best — the  works  of 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  others — and  were  performed 
with  sentiment  as  well  as  accuracy. 

But,  next  to  the  brain  which  Auzoux  showed 
me,  the  finest  thing  I saw  was  a wonderful 
clock  made  by  a Jesuit  friar  of  Rome,  and  used 
with  entire  success  in  the  Observatory  at  Rome, 
which  is  now  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
friar,  Father  Seech  a.  This  clock  not  only  re- 
cords the  progress  of  time  and  the  periods  of 
planets,  but — incredible  as  it  may  seem — re- 
cords on  a chart,  with  pencils,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  exact 
condition  of  the  thermometer  in  sun  and  in 
shade,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer  during 
every  instant  of  the  twenty-four  hours ! From 
its  works  telegraphic  wires  are  stretched  to  the 
barometers,  thermometers,  rind  weather-vanes, 
which  telegraph  their  slightest  alterations  to 
the  clock,  which  then  sets  in  motion  the  fingers 
and  pencils  that  record  them  on  the  chart. 
Thus  the  friar  compelled  the  winds  of  heaven 
and  the  fitful  elements  to  write  their  diary  in 
their  own  strange  autograph,  whether  he  slept 
or  was  absent.  The  great  clocks  which  one 
sees  in  old  German  and  Italian  towns  are  but 
toys  beside  this,  which,  with  its  paper  and  pen- 
cil and  its  electric  nerves,  is  more  like  a think- 
ing being  than  any  other  mechanism  the  world 
can  show.  I could  but  feel  a profound  vener- 
ation for  the  friar,  with  his  noble  brow,  his  un- 
worldly face,  and  lowly  mien,  who  came  each 
day  to  place  in  his  clock  a new  chart  for  the 
universe  to  record  itself  upon.  And  this  came 
from  Rome,  whence  I supposed  ideas  had  long 
ago  been  expelled ! It  is  hard  for  Czars  and 
Popes  to  crush  out  thought,  which  will  make 
its  way  beyond  all  bars  more  subtly  than  sun- 
light. The  populations  of  Continental  cities, 
swarming  through  streets  and  mumbling  under 
domes,  have  often  seemed  to  me  but  ants  around 
ant-hills ; but  this  Exhibition  has  shown  mo  not 
only  what  exquisite  works  they  are  achieving, 
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but,  which  is  far  more,  what  noble  individual 
minds  they  are  producing;  for  such  men  as 
Father  Seccha  can  not  grow  from  barren  hu- 
man soils,  and  without  a congenial  constitu- 
ency. 

But  although  it  is  true  that  one  may  learn 
here  that  each  people  has  a distinct  gift  and 
character,  and  though  it  be  also  true  that  there 
are  examples  in  nearly  every  department  that 
freedom  manages  to  some  extent  to  slip  be- 
neath the  hardest  forms,  and  individual  genius 
to  breathe  and  live  in  the  dungeons  of  super- 
stition, it  is  none  the  less  true  the  fullness  of 
national  expression  is  found  only  with  the  freest 
nations.  At  times  the  entire  building  seems 
to  me  a vast  dial  analogous  to  that  floral  dial 
of  Linnseus,  which  told  the  hours  by  the  closing 
up  of  some  flowers  and  the  opening  of  others. 
One  can  tell  what  hour  of  the  day  is  shining 
over  France  by  noting  the  closed  printing-press 
and  the  petals  of  display  and  vertu  expanded  to 
the  utmost.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  must 
have  recognized  what  time  of  day  it  is  in  Ger- 
many when,  on  his  first  promenade  through  the 
building,  he  paused  at  the  “Temple  of  Uni- 
versal Peace,”  which  Berlin  workmen  were  just 
completing,  and  saw  in  it  a single  block  of  steel 
weighing  38,000  kilogrammes,  with  180,000  can- 
non-balls of  500  kilos  each,  ready  for  1000-pound 
guns. 

Crossing  the  ever-crowded  gallery  of  Photo- 
graphs— in  which  Pesth  shines  out  even  beyond 
Paris — in  which  the  democratic  sun  has  enabled 
us  to  come  face  to  face  with  every  human  being 
of  any  kind  of  ability  from  forehead  to  toe  (and 
the  number  of  dancers  would  seem  to  show  that 
toe  talent  preponderates  on  our  planet  just  now) 
— we  come  to  the  grand  gallery  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  And  here  one  feels  that  the  ne  pins 
ultra  of  arrangement  has  been  reached.  The 
pictures  are  arranged  on  the  walls  and  on  cen- 
tral screens  in  rooms  which  are  as  the  expan- 
sions of  the  one  large  avenue  by  which  one 
walks  the  charmed  circle,  returning  to  the  spot 
from  which  he  started.  On  all  of  these  the 
open  roof  admits  a flood  of  light,  the  rooms 
being  windowless,  so  that  every  picture,  except 
a few  perverse  ones,  has  a good  light,  while  the 
observer’s  eye  is  never  dazzled.  The  galleries 
of  the  various  nations  run  gently  into  each  oth- 
er, and  at  the  ends  of  the  rooms  and  flowing 
into  the  halls  between  them  are  the  Sculp- 
tures. A gentleman  who  has  seen  all  the  great 
exhibitions  has  assured  me  that  none  of  their 
fine-art  collections  were  worthy  for  a moment 
to  be  compared  in  extent  or  importance  to  this. 

To  one  who  walks  swiftly  through  these 
rooms,  giving  only  a cursory  glance  at  the 
walls,  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  different 
national  schools  are  felt  as  plainly  as  the  shift- 
ing shadow  and  light  of  an  April  sky.  In  land- 
scapes England  and  America  easily  lead,  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  being  that  those 
of  the  former  lack  that  vastness  and  loneliness 
which  are  continually  impressing  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  American  artist ; the  Italian  pictures 


have  a pervading  play  of  light,  with  dreamy 
skies  blending  imperceptibly  with  purple  hori- 
zons orsea-edges,  and  gipsies  in  the  fore-ground ; 
the  Southern  Germans  deal  much  with  every- 
day life  and  with  grotesquerie ; all  the  northern 
countries  of  the  continent,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  more  than  all  Russia, 
have  a prevailing  sombreness,  a sentiment  of 
man  grappling  with  Nature,  in  their  paintings, 
in  Russia  amounting  to  tragedy , but  when  one 
enters  a French  gallery  he  will  find  evermore 
W'ar  and  women. 

The  pictures  sent  from  America  are  naturally 
few  in  number,  and  hardly  the  best  that  could 
have  been  selected  from  the  recent  works  of  our 
artists.  It  is  not  much  for  a gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope to  send  his  choicest  property  to  Paris  ; hut 
the  owner  of  a picture  will  think  several  times 
before  he  commits  it  to  the  hold  of  a ship  about 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Nevertheless  one  rejoices 
to  find  here  Bierstadt’s  and  Church’s  great 
works,  and  to  witness  the  groups  that  perpetu- 
ally surround  them,  especially  the  “ Niagara,” 
to  see  which  people  have  to  take  their  turns  as 
at  the  theatre  door.  There  is  not  imagination 
in  that  picture,  nor  in  “the  rainbow,”  but  pa- 
tient work,  steadiness  of  treatment,  and  loyalty 
to  the  royal  subject,  have  raised  the  artist  to  the 
level  of  a truly  great  theme.  He  has  done  his 
best  and  has  deserved  his  reward.  Next  to  the 
group  surrounding  the  “Niagara”  is  that  which 
gazes  on  the  Silver  Pillars  of  the  West,  which 
Bierstadt  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  exhibited 
here  in  the  most  perfect  of  lights. 

There  are  some  distinctive  characters  of 
American  scenery  which  one  could  have  wdshed 
represented  here,  and  some  that  should  have  been 
more  adequately  represented.  There  should 
have  been  a prairie,  a sierra,  and  some  view’s  of 
New  England  home  life  and  pioneer  life.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  pictures  here  is  that  quiet 
scene  of  domestic  life  in  Virginia,  so  admirably 
giving  the  old  rickety  mansion,  with  the  fowls 
on  the  roof,  and  the  negroes  having  their  dance 
in  the  yard  below.  There  should  have  been 
similar  sketches  of  every  variety  of  American 
life ; and  above  all,  there  should  have  been  an 
adequate  representation  of  our  autumnal  foliage 
which  is  not  paralleled  any  where  in  the  world. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  good  pictures  here  in 
which  the  autumn  tints  enter  incidentally — one 
by  M*Entee,  another  by  Richards  (which  con- 
tains also  some  exquisite  effects  of  sunlight 
glancing  through  foliage).  We  have,  however, 
Gignoux’s  New  Hampshire,  which  the  critics 
praise,  and  a fine  landscape,  with  cattle,  by 
Kensett.  There  is  something  novel  and  Amer- 
ican, also,  in  the  Western  forest  writh  no  sign 
of  life  but  an  old  Indian  canoe,  and  in  Weir’s 
picture  of  the  iron  forge.  Mr.  Whistler’s  ‘ 4 Sun- 
set on  the  Pacific”  excites  some  astonishment 
that  the  Pacific  had  no  finer  sunset  to  show'  the 
clever  artist.  Kittredge’s  long,  soft  beach  un- 
der the  mild  sunset  gives  a better  report  con- 
cerning our  sky.  Homer  Winslow’s  * 4 Prisoners 
from  the  Front”  is  much  admired.  The  atten- 
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tion  bestowed  upon  the  portraits  of  Lincoln, 
Emerson,  and  Lowell,  makes  one  wish  that  the 
best  American  heads  were  more  generally  to 
be  seen.  On  the  whole,  the  American  gallery 
thongh  small  is  good,  and  contains  very  few 
poor  works. 

The  English  gallery  comprises  many  of  the 
best  paintings  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  five  years. 
With  notable  exceptions,  however,  for  Holman 
Hunt,  Millais,  and  Sir  E.  Landseer  have  only 
sent  one  work  apiece,  and  those,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Millais,  by  no  means  their 
best.  Next  to  the  objection  of  pictures  tq 
crossing  the  ocean  is  their  dislike  of  crossing 
the  Channel.  Holman  Hunt’s  “Afifr-glow  in 
Egypt”  is  one  of  those  paintings  which  can  not 
be  put  in  a good  light.  It  also  has  a bad  frame, 
presenting,  as  one  of  its  critics  has  said,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a somewhat  narrow  window  through 
which  the  woman,  who  is  its  chief  figure,  is 
about  to  pass.  The  painting  represents  a beau- 
tiful Egyptian  woman,  with  a sheaf  of  w heat  on 
her  head,  standing  on  the  field  from  which  she 
has  been  gleaning  it.  She  is  almost  of  the  size 
of  life,  and  is  in  the  immediate  fort-ground. 
Under  her  arms,  on  each  side,  open  out  vistas  of 
an  Oriental  landscape,  with  cities  faintly  seen 
in  the  distance,  at  the  verge  of  the  w ide  and 
long  plain  on  which  she  stands.  Over  this  is 
spread,  like  a gold-tinted  canopy,  the  glow'  of  a 
sunset,  as  fine  and  pure,  perhaps,  as  mortal 
artist  ever  yet  threw  upon  canvas.  The  face 
of  the  woman  has  that  aerial  delicacy  and  inno- 
cence which  can  rarely  be  found  except  among 
the  angels  whom  Fra  Angelico  evoked,  with 
their  violins,  on  his  altar-pieces.  As  the  eye 
turns  aw  ay — possibly  with ^me  moisture  in  it — 
from  this  scene  of  sacred  repose,  it  is  immedi- 
ately caught  by  the  last  work  of  Millais,  “The 
Enemy  Sowing  Tares.”  One  may  fancy  that 
the  after-glow*  had  faded  from  that  same  field 
and  sky  ; that  the  woman  has  gone  home;  and 
now,  wdth  the  deepening  night,  the  Enemy  has 
come  forth  to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  bring- 
ing w ith  him  a horrible  shifting  of  the  scenery. 
There  is  a dark  cloud  overhanging,  broken  at 
intervals  with  a dead  yellow  sky;  and  there 
alone,  with  a smile  of  fiendish  cunning  on  his 
hard,  unredeemed  face,  the  Enemy  scatters  his 
tares.  No,  not  alone ; near  his  feet  arc  two 
vipers  with  terrible  eyes,  and,  at  a little  dis- 
tance, a w'olf  with  an  ingeniously  diabolical  ex- 
pression, glaring  with  kindred  satisfaction  on 
the  performance. 

This  powerful  painting  fascinates  people  like 
a serpent.  It  is  in  curious  contrast  w ith  a pic- 
ture of  the  devil  painted  by  Cabancl  last  year, 
which  is  in  the  French  gallery.  Cabanel’s  work 
represents  Eve  asleep,  just  after  she  has  eaten 
the  fruit,  with  Adam  sitting  moodily  near  her 
head.  The  angel  of  the  sword  of  flame,  at- 
tended by  other  angels,  approaches  through  the 
air,  and  the  devil  is  escaping.  But  this  same 
devil  is  one  who  would  have  been  as  powerless 
to  frighten  Cuvier  as  that  famous  one  which 
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f came  with  horns  and  hoof  and  threatened  to 
; eat  him — receiving  from  the#  naturalist,  who 
sawr  his  horns  and  hoof,  the  reply,  “ Gramin- 
ivorous ; can’t  be  done !”  Cahanel’s  devil  is  a 
man — a daring,  yet  (hut  for  his  dead,  blood-shot 
eyes)  handsome  man — who  has  small  horns,  and, 
albeit  the  point  of  attachment  is  concealed  by 
shrubbery,  a serpent's  tail ! That  imaginary 
medley  animal  whom  Mr.  Darwin  imagines 
may  have  been  the  ancestor  of  us  all,  could 
hardly  have  contained  in  his  one  form  such 
contrarious  characters  as  this  ingenious  mon- 
ster of  M.  Cabancl.  Now  Millais  lias  put  into 
his  work  all  the  variety  of  diabolism,  suggest- 
ing the  utmost  human  or  animal  depravity ; yet 
he  has,  with  a scientific  caution,  distributed  it 
into  the  serpent,  the  wolf,  the  portentous  sky, 
and  the  man.  The  result  is,  that  the  person 
freest  from  superstition  will  feci  the  fearful 
depth  and  truth  of  his  picture ; while  the  most 
superstitious,  looking  upon  that  of  the  French- 
man, will  “smile  at  Satan’s  darts,”  and  be 
mainly  impressed  by  the  ripe  beauty  of  Eve. 

But  I must  linger  a little  in  the  English  gal- 
lery. The  notorious  niggardliness  of  English 
collectors  has  made  the  representation  of  En- 
glish art  at  the  Exhibition  very  poor,  especially 
as  regards  the  w orks  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists.  It  is  hardly  less  than  shameful  that 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  should  have  here  only  one 
picture,  and  that  his  poorest — “The  Shrew 
Tamed” — wherein  a young  lady*,  in  riding-hab- 
it, is  seen  with  her  head  pillowed  on  the  fore- 
quarter of  an  also  rdblining  horse,  both  seem- 
ingly fast  asleep.  The  horse  is  well  euough, 
but  he  has  a look  of  deep  humiliation  at  having 
been  tamed  by  such  a vulgar  girl,  and  even  looks 
as  if  he  might  have  lain  down  from,  an  exhaust- 
ion consequent  on  a refusal  to  eat  such  wTetched 
straw r as  that  w hich  surrounds  him  in  the  stable. 

Mr.  Leighton,  who  has  produced  some  felicitous 
work,  exhibits  only  his  large  picture — “A  pro- 
cession of  Brides  of  Syracuse” — which  has  the 
demerit  that  the  eight  or  ten  women  in  the  pro- 
cession, whether  brides  or  bridemaids,  are  the 
same  lady  in  various  costumes  and  various  com- 
plexions. Mr.  li.  B.  Martincau  (how  genius 
runs  in  families  in  these  old  countries  !)  is  more 
fortunate  in  his  one  picture  here — “The  last 
Day  in  the  old  Home.”  A sad-(accd  old  lady 
is  settling  with  an  agent  the  papers  necessary 
for  the  transfer  of  the  old  home  ; while  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room  her  son,  whose  extrava- 
gance has  made  the  change  necessary,  is  drink- 
ing Champagne  and  singing  with  his  little  boy, 
his  young  wife  sitting  gloomily  between  the 
groups.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a wrork  with 
more  various  expression  both  as  to  faces  and 
environment.  Of  the  late  John  Phillip’s  pro- 
ductions two  are  here,  the  most  important  be- 
ing “ La  Gloria,  a Spanish  Wake,”  a w'ork  of 
surpassing  power.  The  eye  is  at  first  caught 
by  the  dancing  revelers,  and  the  table  loaded 
with  rich  viands  of  w'ines  ; it  then  wanders  to  a 
lovely  child  who  gazes  admiringly  upon  them ; 
then  it  shudderingly  pauses  on  the  beautiful 
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widow  within,  whose  cloud  of  despair  an  aged 
friend  is  vainly  trying  to  lift  with  words  that 
are  not  heard;  while,  still  farther  within  the 
house,  through  a half-open  door,  the  face  and 
shoulders  of  the  pallid  corpse  is  seen.  Delicacy 
and  grace  are  finely  blended  in  “Her  Most 
High,  Noble,  and  Puissant  Grace,”  by  Mr. 
Calderon.  Her  Highness  is  a child  of  about 
ten  or  twelve,  newly  crowned,  who  is  the  centre 
of  a procession  of  courtiers  and  ladies  whose 
efforts  at  sustaining  a dignity  and  gravity  in 
keeping  with  the  occasion,  and  the  stately  mien 
of  the  queen,  with  her  long  train,  who  lifts  her 
head  and  feels  every  inch  a queen,  are  admira- 
bly rendered.  Mr.  Millais  is  the  only  English 
artist  of  great  eminence  who  is  fairly  represent- 
ed in  Paris.  I have  already  mentioned  his 
“ Sowing  Tares.”  There  Rre  two  other  paint- 
ings of  his  which  illustrate  his  faults  and  his 
powers  • “ The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes” — a woman  in 
the  lonely  room  of  a castle  undraping  in  a square 
of  moonlight  falling  from  an  unseen  wrindow — 
shows  that  he  can  not  deal  with  tender  subjects ; 
neither  the  saint  nor  the  moonlight  suit  the 
legend  illustrated ; they  would  better  suit  the 
story  of  Lady  Macbeth.  On  the  other  hand, 
“The  Romans  leaving  Britain”  is  a painting 
which  tells  its  stoiy  grandly.  The  Roman 
kneels  with  his  face  hidden  in  the  British  girl’s 
lap;  the  girl  has  her  arms  grasped  tightly 
around  him,  every  muscle  in  those  arms  being 
in  keeping  with  the  wild  agony  of  her  passion- 
ate face,  as  she  looks  over  the  sea,  on  the  beach 
of  which  the  preparations  are  going  on  which 
will  soon  bear  away  her  lover. 

It  may  be  said  for  the  English  gallery  that 
there  is  less  bad  work  in  it  than  in  any  other. 
Every  picture  has  such  a good  degree  of  merit 
that  people  take  longer  to  go  through  this  hall 
than  others  containing  more,  and  more  striking 
pictures.  One  finds  here  works  by  artists  com- 
paratively little  known  which  it  is  hard  to  leave, 
so  much  study  has  gone  into  and  consequently 
so  much  is  required  by  them.  Such  are  “The 
Valleys  stand  thick  with  Com,”  by  Redgrave ; 
“ Peg  Woffington’s  Visit  to  Triplet,”  by  Rebecca 
Solomon;  “Paying  the  Rent” — squire,  clerk, 
and  tenants,  with  their  dresses  and  attitudes, 
all  done  to  perfection — bvNicol;  and  Mr.  Arch- 
er’s “Buying  an  Indulgence,”  in  which  cunning 
old  Tctzel  on  horseback  sells  an  indulgence  for 
sins  to  be  committed  to  a still  more  cunning 
bandit,  who  means  in  the  security  of  the  indul- 
gence to  rob  the  priest  of  all  he  has,  including 
the  indulgence-money.  These,  and  a score  that 
might  be  named  with  them,  show  how  strong 
the  English  school  is  as  a school,  and  how  much 
can  be  done  for  art  by  a free  competition  undis- 
turbed by  royal  partialities.  But  having  said 
so  much  for  the  English  pictures,  truth  compels 
me  to  remark  the  monotony  of  them.  Only  two 
or  three  of  these  artists  seem  to  have  invention 
either  as  to  subject  or  treatment.  They  paint 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them ; and  one  who 
has  mucli  to  do  with  English  pictures  is  abso- 
lutely forced  to  find  refuge  with  those  who,  with  ! 


alltheir  faults,  furnish  the  only  relief  from  their 
conservatism — the  pre-Raphaelites. 

In  passing  now  to  the  French  gallery  the  dif- 
ficulty I find  is  to  keep  from  running  off  into 
rhapsody.  The  Imperial  Commission  arranged 
that  there  should  be  exhibited  only  the  pictures 
executed  since  1855,  tlie  object  being  to  give  a 
view  of  contemporary  art.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  all  European  nations  arc,  so  far  as  these 
last  twelve  years  are  concerned,  fairly  repre- 
sented, unless  it  be  in  England  ; but  in  my 
comparative  estimates  I shall  bear  in  mind  the 
greatest  modern  English  works  not  on  exhibi- 
tion, nearly  all  of  which  I have  seen.  And 
bearing  these  in  mind,  and  with  full  respect  to 
the  great  w orks  of  other  nations,  I am  confident 
of  predicting  the  verdict  of  the  world  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  modem  French  school  is  not  only 
eminent  above  all  others,  but  is  overpowering 
all  others.  In  England  the  splendors  of  the 
French  school  have  thus  far  been  rarely  caught, 
and  then  mainly  by  the  water-color  artists ; and 
it  is  only  now  and  then  that  its  star-lit  azure 
breaks  through  the  sombre  shadows  of  Russian 
and  Scandinavian  art.  But  at  every  step  through 
these  halls  one  sees  how  it  shines  like  a dawn 
over  Germany — northern  and  southern  — oyer 
Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  until  one  feels  as  if  they 
are  in  the  kingdom  of  art  all  provinces  of  France. 
One  must,  however,  trust  that  though  they  all 
I becomeFrench  they  will  never  be  Napoleonized ; 

| for  concerning  the  thirty  or  forty  pictures  on 
these  walls  marked  “ Donnd  par  TEmporcur,” 
I can  only  say  with  an  Academician  critic 
that  they  prove  incontestably  either  that  his 
Majesty  has  kept  his  good  pictures,  or  that  ho 
doesn’t  know  what  is  a good  picture.  And,  in- 
deed, it  must  be  admitted  that  wherever  the 
Emperor  appears  in  the  gallery  either  person- 
ally, or  by  gift,  or  influence,  he  has  left  unpleas- 
ant traces.  There  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  seen 
any  tiling  so  remarkable  as  in  the  Exposition 
of  1855,  where — as  chance  or  some  workman’s 
fancy  would  have  it — the  astonished  visitors 
lyked  upon  a full-length  portrait  of  the  Em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels,  side  by  side  with 
a picture  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns ! 

But  the  great  blotches  on  the  walls  of  the 
French  gallery  are  pictures  painted  by  imperial 
commission.  Meissonier  paints  the  Emperor 
at  Solfcrino,  a huge  picture  full  of  gaudy  slov- 
enliness. Fils  paints  a fete  given  to  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  in  Algeria,  composed  of  huge 
masses  of  dead  paint  that  would  be  offensive  on 
wall-paper.  Cabanel  paints  a portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Winterhalter  one  of  the  Empress, 
both  of  which  suggest  how  the  two  might  be 
got  up  by  a costumier  for  a fancy  ball.  But  now 
I have  found  nearly  all  the  fault  possible.  The 
first  picture  that  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  the 
French  pictorial  court  is  Dubufe’s  great  picture 
of  the  “ Prodigal  Son.”  It  is  in  three  compart- 
ments, which  together  cover  a space  of  about  20 
feet  by  1 2.  The  great  central  compartment  occu- 
pies about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  painting,  and 
shows  the  handsome  and  eager  young  prodigal 
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in  the  midst  of  his  revels,  which  are  made  as  se- 
ductive as  possiBle.  He  is  caressed  by  beauti- 
ful sirens,  there  is  gaming  near  him,  and  rich 
wines  and  fruits ; but  his  eye  turns  at  the  mo- 
ment from  all,  and  is  riveted  on  three  dancing- 
girls.  The  English  critics  may  think  that  they 
have  summed  up  the  qualities  of  this  picture  by 
saying  that  it  is  like  the  drop-scene  of  a theatre ; 
but  it  is  of  high  importance  whether  a drop- 
scene  is  made  by  an  upholsterer  or  an  artist. 
Dubufe’s  picture  has,  indeed,  a certain  theatric- 
al air  about  it,  but  it  has  a fineness  of  elabora- 
tion, a vastness  of  perspective,  a transparency 
of  color,  which  are  fascinating.  The  back  of 
the  central  dancing- girl  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced as  fine  a piece  of  flesh  as  ever  grew 
beneath  the  brush  of  an  artist.  The  contrast 
between  this  brilliant  scene  and  that  in  brown 
and  white  in  the  left  compartment  shows  imag- 
ination ; the  prodigal’s  gay  raiment  has  here 
been  changed  to  rags,  and  the  dancing-girls  are 
transformed  now  to  swine.  On  the  right  of  the 
central  scene  is  the  prodigal  clasping  the  knees 
of  his  father.  There  are  thirteen  works  of 
Geromc  here,  all  showing  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  living  masters,  and,  perhaps,  the  ablest 
to  see  at  once  both  form  and  color.  At  the 
first  glance  on  any  one  of  his  pictures  the  heart 
leaps.  His  men  and  women  are  alive.  Here 
is  a boat-scene  on  the  Nile ; the  central  figure 
in  the  boat  is  a captive,  sad,  crushed,  but  dig- 
nified, and  with  a touch  of  scorn  in  his  face  for 
a man  at  the  helm  who  jeers,  and  plays  on  a 
lute ; at  the  prow  of  the  boat  is  an  old  chief 
whose  hardy  face  is  softened  by  the  merest 
shade  of  respect  and  pity  for  the  prisoner ; and 
over  this  group  arches  a sky  which  is  the  very 
best  sky  I ever  saw  in  a picture.  The  “Duel 
after  a Masquerade’’ — the  name  tells  the  story, 
puts  a combination  of  feelings  and  expressions 
into  tw'o  faces  and  two  attitudes  which  one 
could  hardly  have  imagined  attainable  by  art. 

I have  said  that  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican Courts  there  is  a prevailing  show  of  good 
landscapes.  Yet  there  is  no  single  landscape 
painter  in  England  who  can  equal  the  land- 
scapes of  Daubigny,  who  is  indeed  not  inferior, 
except  in  subjects,  to  Bierstadt  and  Church. 
Daubigny’s  “ Evening”  is,  indeed,  a work  in  the 
same  direction  as  Church’s  “ Twilight” — unfor- 
tunately not  on  exhibition  here — so  far  as  the 
effects  of  light  and  shadow  are  concerned.  In 
color  he  is  second  only  to  Turner ; while  he  has 
no  obscurity.  Lanoue  has  here  two  quiet  land- 
scapes representing  with  the  most  consummate 
truth  country  scenes,  and  especially  the  reflec- 
tions of  sky  in  pools  and  streamlets.  His  is  a 
pencil  one  might  choose  to  illustrate  Clough’s 
“ Bothie  of  Toper-na-vuslich while  Thoreau’s 
“Walden”  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  J.  L. 
Hamon,  whose  Girl  feeding  Birds — her  face  and 
hair  woven  of  sunshine — brings  tears  to  the 
eyes.  Rosa  Bonheur  rather  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  of  late  years  relying  too  much  on  her 
laurels.  She  has  here  a picture  of  sheep  on  a 
boat ; another  of  a shepherd  and  his  flock ; an- 


other of  reclining  stags ; and  although  the  an- 
imals are  excellent,  the  water,  sky,  earth,  all 
bear  marks  of  haste.  One  congratulates  him- 
self that  it  is  not  he  but  the  sheep  in  Rosa’s 
boat,  and  surmises  that  it  was  only  their  notori- 
ous readiness  to  follow  a leader  however  rash 
that  ever  got  them  into  it.  One  of  the  same 
family — F.  Bonheur — has  an  excellent  land- 
scape in  the  Exhibition.  There  is  every  where 
scattered  over  these  walls  those  pictures  which 
denote  by  their  very  peacefulness  and*  strange- 
ness the  feverishness  of  our  crowded  life  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  pining  of  poetic  minds  for  a sim- 
pler and  more  serene  existence. 

Just  a century  ago  it  was  that  Rousseau 
turned  his  back  upon  the  world  and  took  up 
his  abode  on  the  little  Isle  de  Saint  Pierre,  the 
fairest  gem  on  the  breast  of  Lake  Bienne,  where 
the  world  heard  of  him  only  by  the  scorn  he 
hurled  from  his  refuge  upon  it ; and  since  that 
how  far  have  his  echoes  reached  in  the  world 
of  thought ! The  same  spirit  that  led  him  to 
his  solitude  w'rote  also  for  our  modern  w'orld 
Tennyson’s  “Locksley  Hall”  and  “Lotos-Eat- 
ers,” Browning’s  “Waring”  and  “The  Flight 
of  the  Duchess,”  Emerson’s  44  Good-by;”  and 
it  wrns  made  flesh  in  Thoreau.  It  entered  the 
pictorial  art  later,  perhaps,  but  is  now  dominant 
therein,  as  these  hundreds  of  pure  Arcadian 
scenes  and  tinted  earthly  Edens  attest.  Amidst 
the  fashion  of  Paris,  through  London’s  canopy 
of  smoke,  the  young  eyes  of  genius  are  looking 
over  the  roofs  of  the  world  to  catch  some  gleam 
of  the  land  where  it  seems  “always  afternoon.” 
One  of  these  — w'ho  oddly  enough  bears  the 
name  “Rousseau” — has  placed  here  soft  vales 
full  of  divine  repose  ; and  these  women  hoeing 
on  their  knees  in  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun, 
“Les  Sarebenses”  by  Jules  Breton,  these 
“ Gleaners”  by  Millet,  Lecomte’s  “ Fellah  dan- 
cing,” and  the  crowds  that  gaze  with  glowing 
eyes  upon  them,  show'  that  Mepliistophelian  So- 
ciety has  not  yet  induced  his  Fausts  to  say  to 
Hyde  Park  or  Boulevard : “ Stay,  thou  art  fair !” 

I pass  over  the  battle-pieces — in  which  the 
French  delight — because  I hate  them.  If  bat- 
tles have  any  beauty  or  sublimity  it  is  in  their 
movement,  and  in  the  cause  for  wfhich  men  die  : 
apart  from  these  a butcher’s  shop  is  as  roman- 
tic as  a battle.  With  reference  to  the  flesh- 
painting which  so  abounds  in  the  French  pic- 
tures, the  English,  recognizing  how  far  beyond 
any  thing  of  the  kind  elsew'here  it  is,  have  giv- 
en moral  instead  of  aesthetic  criticism.  “The 
spirit  of  the  age,”  writes  Henry  O’Neil,  A.R.A., 
of  London,  “ directs  the  particular  form  that  art 
shall  take ; and  as  in  Paris  the  4 demi-monde’ 
is  in  the  ascendant,  it  finds  art  a slave  willing 
to-  pander  to  its  luxury,  and  to  sink  its  intelli- 
gence to  an  intelligible  level.”  Now  I doubt 
not  that  what  made  the  vexed  Academician  say 
this  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  English  flesh  is 
painted  after  models  taken  from  the  coarsest 
class,  and  so  can  only  be  artificially  refined,  it 
is  plain  that  the  traditions  of  French  society 
still  enable  eminent  artists  to  find  models  in 
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the  highest  ranks.  The  English  bodies  are  oft- 
en crowned  with  heads  not  at  all  related  to 
them  ; the  French  forms  are  evidently  interpre- 
tations of  real  persons.  London  society  w ould 
be  revolutionized  by  a sight  w'hich  I witnessed 
at  the  Exhibition — a lovely  and  refined  lady 
standing  with  her  admiring  friends  before  a 
picture  for  the  principal  figure  of  which — a nude 
nymph — she  herself  had  evidently  sat  for  face 
as  w ell  as  form.  The  whole  family  was  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  “ demi-monde.  ” 
The  fact  is,  the  nudity  of  the  French  School  is 
the  only  nudity  that  is  not  coarse ; it  is  not  that 
vicious  art  that  really  displays  that  which  it  af- 
fects to  conceal,  but  the  unconscious  freedom 
of  childhood,  that  we  see  in  these  exquisite 
forms.  This  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  French 
artist  except  Cabanel,  whose  w'ornen  in  “Par- 
adise Lost”  and  “ Birth  of  Venus”  seem  to  me 
unredeemed  by  delicacy  of  expression.  But 
none  can  look  upon  the  maiden  flesh  represent- 
ed in  the  w orks  of  Hamon — one  of  the  youngest, 
and  certainly  the  most  promising,  painters  in 
Europe — Giraud,  Blin,  and  a dozen  others  that 
I might  name,  without  feeling  that  there  is  a 
profound  truth  in  the  faith  that  represents  in- 
nocence as  without  other  investiture  than  its 
own  purity,  and  which  wrote  that  old  phrase, 
“naked  and  not  ashamed.”  I am  convinced 
that  a thoughtful  man,  who  can  discern  the  sig- 
nificance of  a work  of  art  as  connected  w ith  the 
heart  of  a nation,  will  have  his  entire  idea  of 
the  French  people  raised  by  seeing  these  pic- 
tures. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Muscovite  and  Sclavonian ; but  viewed 
with  reference  to  their  art-contributions  all  the 
regions  connected  with  Russia  are  of  the  same 
school,  and  of  that  the  dominant  tone  is  trage- 
dy. Entering  this  gallery  one  starts  back  at 
the  very  door  before  a great  and  wonderfully 
painted  picture  by  Flavitsky,  in  which,  far  down 
in  some  cell  or  cellar,  a w oman  stands  on  a bed 
swooning,  supported  by  the  wall,  while  an  angry 
flood  pours  into  the  room,  and  has  already  cov- 
ered every  thing  save  the  bed.  Out  through 
the  iron-grated  window  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  water;  there  is  no  gleam  of  hope  any 
where ; nothing  but  horrible  death  reigns  over 
the  picture,  and  the  rats  climbing  on  the  bed 
carry  the  mind  to  horrors  beyond  death.  The 
woman’s  face  is  so  natural  and  so  attractive 
that  after  one  has  looked  on  the  painting  he 
must  needs  run  out  and  look  at  some  other 
show  in  order  to  keep  her  from  haunting  him. 
Then  there  is  a large  picture,  with  power  in  ev- 
ery line  of  it,  by  Reimcr.  Through  a shadowy 
archway  of  stone,  leading,  one  may  suppose, 
from  a church  to  a vault,  some  priests  are  bear- 
ing the  coffin  of  a child.  A candle  bums  at 
each  corner  of  the  little  bier,  into  which  they 
are  stuck,  and  their  light  gives  some  sympathy 
tc  the  stone,  so  that  it  makes  a fit  frame  for  an 
aged  mourning  woman.  It  seemed  to  me,  by- 
the-way,  that  the  Russian  and  Polish  artists  are 
rather  fond  of  representing  aged  women.  (The 


French,  who  are  all  children,  whether  growm 
up  or  not,  evidently  regard  it  as  a matter  to  be 
concealed  that  people  get  old  ; and  in  France  a 
woman,  particularly,  should  not  become  aged, 
for  she  is  sure  to  become  yellow.)  In  this  court 
there  is  a grand  painting  of  an  old  woman — 
“only  that,  and  nothing  more” — by  Horavsky. 

, She  is  a skinny  old  woman  of  the  lower  class ; 
every  superficial  hundredth  of  an  inch  of  her 
face  is  marked  with  a wTinkle  ; she  is  evident- 
ly a hundred  years  of  age  at  least;  and  yet 
there  is  always  a crowd  of  spectators  gazing 
upon  this  picture,  which  recalled  to  me  what  I 
once  heard  an  American  portrait-painter  say, 
that  there  is  no  face  to  be  seen  on  Broadway 
that  had  not  lines  of  beauty  beyond  the  power 
of  any  artist  to  portray.  Another  large  paint- 
ing which  seemed  to  me  to  have  a certain  beau- 
ty interfusing  the  fatal  shadow',  from  which  no 
j important  picture  of  this  department  is  released, 

I is  one  by  Pcroff,  of  three  children — one,  a girl, 

| drawing  a sledge,  with  a half-hogshead  of  sorae- 
I thing  on  it,  while  a man  pushes  it  behind.  The 
children  draw'  against  a fierce  snow'-storm,  and 
their  look  of  intensity,  their  thick  peasant  dress, 
their  appearance  of  being  used  to  and  superior 
to  the  storm  that  beats  upon  them  and  dogs 
their  feet,  as  they  hurry  in  the  dim  light  across 
the  moor — all  together  make  this  picture  sub- 
lime. Jacoby  has  a picture,  of  which  I have 
not  yet  met  any  one  who  could  give  an  expla- 
nation. The  First  Napoleon  is  in  one  corner, 
with  his  hand  pressed  over  his  face  in  pain,  by* 
his  side  a French  General  with  averted  face. 
A little  behind  these  a w ounded  and  dying  man 
is  stretched,  over  whom  half  a dozen  or  more 
officers  are  laughing  heartily;  one  or  two  of 
them  are  pointing  jceringly  also  to  Napoleon. 
Gue'  exhibits  a painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  in 
which  the  Judas — who  is  in  the  act  of  leaving 
— is  very  forcibly  conceived. 

These  are  the  most  characteristic  pictures  of 
the  Russian  school,  which  has  sometimes  a Ni- 
agara force,  but  omits  the  rainbow'  and  the  green 
island  of  Niagara.  It  is  the  school  also,  as  I 
have  said,  of  the  Scandinavian  regions ; and 
indeed  the  most  fearfully  tragical  painting  in 
the  entire  exhibition  is  a great  Norwegian  pic- 
ture of  a tragedy  in  a room  where  there  has  just 
been  a rustic,  friendly  gathering.  A fight  has 
occurred  between  two  men,  and  one  lies  dead ; 
the  other  is  terribly  wounded  in  the  forehead. 
The  widow  and  her  child  kneel  over  the  dead 
man,  whose  aged  mother  lifts  her  arm  and 
curses  him  by  whom  her  son  has  been  slain. 
In  the  horror-stricken  groups,  in  the  lurid  fire- 
light, the  acme  of  the  terrible  seems  to  have 
been  reached  in  this  picture. 

The  country  which  seems  to  have,  next  to 
Russia  and  England,  most  preserved  its  art  from 
the  general  annexation  to  France  is  Spain;  and 
although  at  the  time  of  this  writing  Spain  has 
not  made  much  of  an  appearance  otherwise, 
she  must  bo  credited  with  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  here.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attempt 
any  critical  account  of  these  Spanish  produc- 
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tions  at  the  close  of  an  article  which  has  al- 
ready grown  sufficiently  long;  but  I must  at 
least  mention  one  or  two  very  original  works, 
and  chiefly  the  “ Sermon  in  the  Sistine  Chapel/1 
by  Palmorali.  The  great  circle  of  cardinals  in 
their  red  dresses  is  in  splendid  contrast  with 
the  dim  religions  light  that  is  shed  on  ever}' 
thing.  From  behind  a baldaquin  there  are 
here  and  there  gleams  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
“Last  Judgment.”  The  preaching  monk  is  a 
figure  full  of  action  and  meaning,  and  every 
cardinal’s  face  is  a study  of  character,  there  be- 
ing great  variety  in  their  faces  and  in  the  emo- 
tions depicted  in  them.  Another  picture  of 
grand  and  solemn  beauty  is  Rosale’s  “ Isabella 
the  Catholic  dictating  her  Will.”  The  calm 
Queen  is  in  bed,  the  councilors  stand  around, 
and  a monk  writes  down  the  words  of  the  dying 
woman.  Gisbert’s  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth”  is  an  admirable  work. 
The  pilgrims  kneel  in  an  earnest  and  real  way, 
and  there  are  none  of  the  piotistic  or  sentiment- 
al effects  which  so  often  find  their  way  into 
such  pictures,  either  in  him  who  implores  the 
divine  blessing  upon  their  expedition,  or  in 
those  who  kneel  around  him. 

The  paintings  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  the  sculptures  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, comprise  a field  so  vast  that  it  must 
be  reserved  for  future  exploration.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  as  their  galleries  arc  gaining 
daily  very  important  additions,  and  are,  indeed, 
overflowing  into  new  galleries  in  the  Park,  of 
which  there  are  now  no  fewer  than  four.  The 
Catalogue  also,  while  it  is  faulty  enough  with 
regard  to  English  and  French  courts,  hardly 
pretends  to  give  any  account  of  those  which  I 
reserve. 

In  conclusion,  I would  give  two  warnings  to 
my  American  readers.  It  is  reported  widely 
that  many  persons,  especially  Americans,  have 
given  up  intended  visits  to  Paris  at  this  time 
on  account  of  the  exorbitant  charges  to  which 
it  is  alleged  people  arc  being  subjected.  It  is 
entirely  untrue  that  the  charges  arc  exorbitant; 
they  are  rarely  even  abnormal.  If  Americans 
will  come  to  Paris  under  the  impression  that 
the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and 
Mauricy’s  are  the  only  hotels  in  the  city,  they 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  overcrowd  those  ho- 
tels, and  be  charged  accordingly ; but  there  is 
no  difficulty  w hatever  in  getting  a comfortable, 
clean  room  in  Paris,  with  attendance  and  light, 
for  a dollar  per  day,  or  of  getting  a table  d’hote 
dinner  as  good  that  of  the  Grand  Hotel  for 
eighty  cents,  including  wine.  Such  hotels  as 
the  Louvois,  Buckingham,  Bergen,  Plat-Etain, 
and  many  others  wiiose  names  may  be  found  in 
Bradshaw’s  Continental  Guide  and  in  the  En- 
glish papers,  are  far  more  moderate  in  their 
charges  than  the  city  hotels  in  America  at  pres- 
ent ; and  very  few  of  them  have  thus  far  raised 
their  prices  at  all  on  account  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  raise  them  as  the 
summer  travel  comes  on,  but  I do  not  believe — 
speaking  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of 


many  others  whom  I have  consulted — that  the 
charges  are  at  any  time  likely  to  be  exorbitant. 

My  second  warning  is  this : Do  not  be  guided, 
in  respect  to  this  Exhibition,  by  the  English 
press.  England  has  had,  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  for  preparing  her  section  of  the 
Exhibition,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sterling  reasons  for  hating  it  and  vilifying  it. 
Moreover,  England  has  never  recovered  the 
smart  of  the  heavy  pecuniary  failure  which  her 
Exhibition  of  18G2  proved  to  be.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  be  the  motive  for  it,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  tone  of  the  Paris 
correspondents  of  the  London  papers  would 
convey  the  most  false  impression  both  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Fair  and  its  degree  of 
completeness.  Even  at  this  stage  it  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  all  similar  shows  that 
the  w orld  has  seen,  and  its  daily  expansion  in- 
dicates that  it  will  contain  and  consummate  all 
that  have  preceded  it.  The  Park  that  sur- 
rounds the  main  building  is  daily  showing  new 
contrivances  and  preparations  for  scenes  of  beau- 
ty and  pleasure  beyond  all  that  the  w’orld  has 
witnessed ; here  the  nations  are  to  show  their 
dramas,  their  dances,  their  amusements,  as  their 
industries  are  showrn  within.  A masquerade 
of  zones ; tableaux  vivants  of  climes  and  col- 
ors ; Cairo,  Constantinople,  Venice,,  transport- 
ed as  on  magic  carpets  to  Paris ; "with  these 
and  a thousand  other  enchantments  does  Paris 
intend  to  dazzle  the  wwld — as  they  who  have 
eyes  to  peep  behind  the  scenes  well  know.  But 
even  w*ere  this  the  whole  flower  instead  of  the 
first  start  of  the  bud  from  its  sheath,  it  is  amply 
wrorth  a trip  across  the  ocean  to  see ; for  it  has 
gathered  already  into  one  beautiful  spot  glories 
and  characteristics  of  many  lands  beyond  what 
one  may  see  in  many  years  of  travel  in  those 
lands.  Here  are  the  peasants  plying  their  work 
as  one  sees  them  at  their  doors  in  far-off  lands ; 
here  is  the  roar  of  the  many-voiced  world ; and 
there  is  emerging  from  the  vast  concourse  the 
lineaments  of  the  great  face  of  Humanity.  It 
must  be  a rare  University — certainly  not  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge — on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  can  do  so  much  for  an  intelligent 
youth  as  a month’s  residence  in  Paris  during 
this  Exposition:  and  this  would  be  the  case 
were  it  only  because  of  the  discovery  which 
young  men  too  rarely  make — one  hardly  to  be 
missed  here — that  beyond  their  towrn  or  coun- 
try there  is  a World. 


OUR  EYES. 

THERE  is  a line  in  an  old  psalm:  “The 
Lord  hath  eyes  to  give  the  blind.”  A 
quick,  large-eyed  friend  of  mine  discovered  it 
one  day,  and  forthwith  it  was  reduced  to  a 
symbol.  It  wras  transferred  from  the  religious 
sphere,  and  in  our  cipher  communications  re- 
specting the  people  we  meet  every  day  to  “ have 
eyes”  means  to  see  things  that  should  be  seen, 
and  in  the  right  time.  The  whole  line,  recited 
with  emphasis,  expresses  our  despairing  con- 
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temptation  of  the  persons  who  never  sec  any 
thing — far  less  two  things  at  once. 

Why  didn’t  the  “ Country  Parson”  write  an 
appendix  to  his  essay  “ Concerning  People  of 
whom  more  might  have  been  made,”  and  call 
it  “ Concerning  People  of  whom  more  couldn’t 
have  been  made,  because  they  hadn’t  any  Eyes.” 

From  that  everlasting  apple  of  Isaac  Newton’s 
down  to  the  last  pine-tree  blossom,  or  the  West 
India  orchid,  whose  wonderful  fructification  an 
observing  German  physician  discovered,  be- 
cause he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  it,  there 
has  been  no  end  of  great  results  in  science 
from  the  accident  of  Eyes  and  Things  brought 
into  connection. 

Thoreau  wras  certainly  an  incomplete  sort  of 
man,  at  least  in  our  thinking.  He  w'ent  all  to 
eyes.  He  simply  stared  straight  at  the  Wal- 
den novels  all  his  life,  till  the  lids  fell,  and  the 
flowers,  the  mosses,  the  odd  birds  and  beetles, 
W’ere  left  alone  again.  That  such  a man — with- 
out philosophy  or  invention  or  philanthropy, 
without  human  love  or  common  interest,  should 
have  made  a name  and  written  books  that  are 
read — is  simply  an  example  of  what  it  is  worth 
only  to  observe.  Cambridge,  with  its  smooth- 
est sentences,  wilL  not  make  him  great.  It  is 
enough  to  write  on  his  stone 

“Here  lies  a man  who  saw.” 

The  pine-tree  blossom  we  were  speaking  of 
is  rather  a special  example.  Probably  every 
body  from  Walter  Raleigh  down  had  observed 
the  peculiar  sweetness  of  the  pines  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Possibly  some  may  have 
noticed  the  purple  tint  of  the  little  cones  for  a 
very  few  weeks ; but  to  call  them  blossoms,  or 
to  understand  the  taw  of  their  blossoming,  es- 
caped the  wisest  botanists  till  one  day  Mr.  Dar- 
win opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  a pine-tree, 
in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  The 
right  place  chanced  to  be  the  tip-top.  There 
wras  the  part  of  the  flower  without  which  what 
had  been  noticed  before  was  insufficient:  the 
pistil  and  the  pollen — and  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. However,  all  this  is  an  external  kind 
of  seeing — a cool,  indifferent  kind.  It  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  nerves  and  comfort.  It  is  just 
a matter  of  abstract  truth. 

Nobody  gets  exasperated  with  his  next-door 
neighbor  because  he  doesn’t  make  a new  botany 
or  complete  electric  science.  My  friend  of  the 
Psalm  never  has  internal  convulsions  or  fever- 
fits  because  her  acquaintance  fail  to  see  how 
wings  can  be  adapted  to  the  human  form,  though 
we  all  believe  it  is  only  waiting  to  be  seen.  But 
isn’t  there  a kind  of  blindness  fit  to  drive  one 
mad : 

Consider  this  scene : 

A garden  arbor,  in  a perfect  June  twilight ; 
the  young  lawyer  in  the  village,  of  whom  An- 
nette has  been  noticed  to  say  nothing  at  all  for 
some  time,  though  mysterious  bouquets  and 
books  have  appeared  on  her  table  every  few 
days:  he  sits  here  with  Annette  — her  face 
flushed  pink  as  the  damask  rose-bud  she  holds 
in  her  hand  ; both  rather  still.  Enters  cousin 


[ Sophia,  of  uncertain  age  and  the  best  disposi- 
tion in  the  world : 

“ Oh,  good-evening,  Mr.  Barnes — so  glad  to 
see. you!  Why,  it’s  pleasant  out  here — guess 
I’ll  sit  down.” 

She  sees  nothing.  Annie  in  the  house,  who 
has  eyes,  appears  with  an  unconscious  air,  and — 

“ Cousin  Sophy,  could  you  as  well  as  not 
show  me  about  that  pattern  to-night  ?” 

Or  this : 

Major  Stearns  boards  at  the  Minturn  House. 
It  is  ascertained  that  he  was  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  the  son  of  Mrs.  Carter,  a fellow- 
boarder,  and  that  they  were  friends.  He  is 
introduced  to  the  mother,  and  an  evening  set 
when  poor  Mrs.  Carter  can  bear  to  hear  some 
items  and  ask  some  questions  about  the  last 
scenes.  She  sits  by  the  fire,  pale  with  grief 
and  the  effort  to'  speak  the  sacred  name  to  a 
stranger.  The  Major  delicately  brings  up  ev- 
ery soothing  circumstance.  Enter  Mrs.  Ca- 
ruth,  who  knows  the  whole  situation,  and  thinks 
it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  story.  She 
sees  nothing,  even  when  the  Major  leaves  quite 
abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Carter  turns  the  conversation 
to  the  Freedmen’s  Fair. 

How  delightful  if  all  the  losses  and  griefs 
could  fall  to  such  natures ! The  sum  total  of 
pain  would  be  so  lessened  that  we  should  have 
the  Millennium  coming  on  in  such  a hurry  that 
the  Millerite  dress-makers  would  be  driven  in- 
sane, and  the  Jews  wouldn’t  be  half  ready  to 
leave  their  “ w'ares  for  wars.”  The  sanguiue 
friend  of  mine  who  is  always  expecting  to  make 
his  fortune  by  engineering  the  Palestine  pon- 
toon-bridges on  that  occasion  would  come  to 
his  wealth  suddenly. 

But  about  tho  eyes : It  isn’t  all  to  see  where 
one  isn’t  wanted  ; once  in  a while  it  is  good  to 
know  where  one  is  wanted. 

“My  dear,”  says  Mr.  Monson,  coining  into 
the  room  where  Mrs.  M.  sits  embroidering  her 
baby’s  cloak,  and  telling  her  a story  to  quiet 
her — “ my  dear,  has  baby  had  her  dinner?  It 
is  past  time;  that’s  what  makes  her  so  fret- 
ful?” 

“ Oh,  well — yes — it  is  about  time.  Dear  me, 
the  arrow-root  is  out;  I’ll  make  some  more 
right  away.  There!  there  ! baby  be  patient.” 

Exit  Mr.  M.  in  a fever  of  vexation,  slam- 
ming the  door  because  he  can’t  help  it.  Mrs. 
M.  flushes — she  is  so  tried  with  James’s  quick 
temper.  Baby  meanwhile  passes  from  fretting 
to  screaming — suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  incipient  dyspepsia — and  this  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  all  because  the  most  loving,  patient, 
self-denying  of  mothers  has  no  eyes.  Mrs. 
Monson  can  not  see  how  much  might  be  pre- 
vented by  having  the  arrow -root  ready,  and 
giving  it  to  the  baby  in  season.  When  the  ar- 
row-root stage  is  past  there  will  be  a succession 
of  scenes  quite  as  trying. 

Mr.  Monson  will  come  in  some  night  ex- 
hausted, his  head  on  fire,  and  every  way  in 
want  of  immediate  care.  Mrs.  M.  will  look  up. 
“You  are  very  still  to-night,  James!  WThy, 
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you  really  look  sick  ! Don’t  you  want  to  take 
something  ? Here’s  that  book  Mrs.  Hoyt  lent 
ns ; don’t  you  believe  it  would  make  you  feel 
brighter  to  read  aloud  from  it  ? Besides,  you 
know  we  planned  to  have  reading  every  night. 
But,  Nellie,  it  is  very  near  your  bedtime.  You’d 
better  go  now  before  father  begins  to  read.  And 
blow  your  lamp  out  to-night.  It’s  silly  to  be 
afraid  of  the  dark — the  dark  can’t  hurt  you. 
There,  kiss  mother  good-night.” 

Nellie  departs  in  bitterness  of  spirit  on  ac- 
count of  the  reading,  which  is  her  special  de- 
light, and  need  not  have  been  mentioned  until 
she  had  gone ; and  she  lies  awake  an  hour  in 
mortal  terror  of  robbers  and  ghosts — the  fear- 
ful phantoms  of  the  darkness.  Mrs.  Monson 
breathes  a silent  prayer  for  the  repose  of  her 
dear  daughter,  and  is  glad  she  succeeds  in  be- 
ing so  systematic  with  her.  ‘ Mr.  M.  frowns, 
and  sits  in  moody  silence  by  the  fire.  Warm 
water  at  the  feet  and  cold  water  on  the  head, 
with  a littlo  wifely  soothing,  would  have  been 
a rather  better  prescription  at  this  particular 
time  than  even  Motley’s  Netherlands.  Ah, 
well,  if  I were  to  write  Mrs.  Monson’s  epitaph 
it  would  be,  “The  blind  receive  their  sight;” 
for  in  that  heaven  to  which  such  saintly  and 
tormenting  souls  are  transported  the  absence  of 
all  these  annoyances  must  imply  some  such 
miracle. 

Somehow  this  want  of  perception  is  more  no- 
ticeable and  exasperating  in  women  than  in 
men.  If  a man  lacks  it,  the  wife  or  daughter, 
or  some  one  else,  can  come  to  the  rescue  with 
her  ready  tact.  She  can  interrupt  the  story  of 
a hanging  which  the  unconscious  gentleman  is 
relating  with  emphasis  to  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  by  a dextrous  ques- 
tion, a turning  remark,  and  slip  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel. 

But  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  whose  suc- 
cess depends  on  “ Eyes,”  it  is  clergymen.  How 
many  there  are  who  never  know  that  they  are 
driving  all  the  young  people  over  to  the  church 
on  the  comer  by  persistently  reading  the  long 
chapters  of  Jew  ish  history  on  beautiful  summer 
Sundays,  when  all  nature  puts  melody  and  per- 
fume into  the  heart,  and  a sense  of  fitness  would 
suggest  a psalm,  or  some  peaceful  passage  from 
the  words  of  the  Saviour ! How  many  give  out 
a prosaic,  disconnected  hymn  at  the  close  of  a 
sermon  that  needed  only  to  have  its  strain  pro- 
longed by  the  subtle  response  of  adapted  poetry 
to  sink  without  recall  into  the  hearts  of  the  con- 
gregation ! 

In  conducting  funerals  and  other  such  serv- 
ices, it  is  to  be  hoped  most  ministers  have  bet- 
ter use  of  their  eyes  than  the  one  who  blun- 
dered on  to  this  text  for  his  senior  deacon’s 
funeral:  “The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was 
buried.”  The  suggestion  of  the  rest  of  the 
verso  being  hardly  consoling.  Or  the  one  w ho, 
in  the  missionary  concert,  called  on  the  brother 
who  was  to  be  married  the  next  Wednesday  to 
report  on  the  “ Home  Field.”  Or  the  excellent 
man,  who,  on  first  going  into  a new  parish, 


went  to  a tea-party  where  the  family  consisted 
of  a w idow  and  an  only  daughter — the  daugh- 
ter’s face  white  and  rigid  with  speechless  mourn- 
ing, with  dark  eyes  whose  covered  fire  would 
have  warned  back  most  persons.  Mr.  Baker 
after  tea  notices  a portrait  on  the  wall : 

“ Oh,  who  is  this,  Miss  Avery  ?” 

“My  father.” 

“Ah — and  when  did  he  die?” 

Steps  on  and  notices  another : “ And  who  is 
this?” 

“ My  brother.” 

“ Ah — and  when  did  lit  die  ? This  is  a fine 
picture.  Where  wfas  it  done  ? How  long  was 
he  in  the  army?  He  looks  young.  What  a 
pity  that  so  many  of  our  soldiers  were  so  young ! 
The  marches  and  all  were  so  hard  for  them. 
I suppose  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  they 
suffered  in  those  prisons;  Seems  to  me,  Miss 
Avery,  your  brother  looked  like  you.”  The 
room  meanwhile  so  still  that  all  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

This  might  have  been  the  brother  of  the  man 
who,  while  his  third  wife  was  dying  with  con- 
sumption, would  calmly  reach  by  her  chair  to 
get  a copy  of  the  funeral  sermons  preached  on 
the  death  of  the  other  two  to  lend  to  parish- 
ioners. Then  the  wedding  where  the  bride  was 
the  pastor’s  daughter  and  was  married  in  church, 
and  at  the  close  “Naomi”  was  given  out,  and 
sung  quite  through  to  the  journey’s  end;  or 
the  other  one,  where  the  desponding  voices 
quavered  through  “China”  — “Why  do  we 
mourn  departing  friends  ?”  Why,  surely ; and 
why  should  it  be  spoken  of  just  at  that  time? 

There  is  no  end  to  instances  of  this  distress- 
ing want  of  eyesight.  To  recollect  all  one  has 
known  appears  as  hopeless  as  it  did  to  a certain 
humorous  Englishman  to  erect  an  asylum  for 
the  insane.  “For  all  the  insane!”  he  ex- 
claimed in  despair ; “I  would  much  sooner  un- 
dertake to  build  one  to  hold  all  the  sane.”  The 
greater  number  of  the  “*le-ranged”  being  to 
his  mind  those  who  never  were  “ranged.” 

One  can  tell  from  the  atmosphere  if  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  thoroughly  perceptive  persons. 
They  have  as  fine  and  pervading  an  influence 
as  the  jars  of  preserved  rose  leaves  which  our 
grandmothers  used  to  perfume  their  winter  par- 
lors. Visit  such  a person,  and  you  are  directly 
aware  of  feeling  extremely  comfortable.  You 
are  understood.  You  are  gently  made  aware 
of  your  best  position  in  the  new  relations  of 
things. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  loosens  nervous 
tension,  and  gives  a chance  for  a long,  restful 
breath,  like  the  consciousness  of  “Eyes”  that 
see  separate  things  and  combinations,  contin- 
gencies and  loop-holes,  and  are  ever  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

Don’t  be  grateful  for  intellect,  or  beauty,  or 
any  other  of  the  desirable  things  we  hear  most 
about ; but  if  you  have  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  possessing  the  gift  of  sight,  hang  up  shields 
in  every  temple,  and  build  a perpetual  altar  to 
the  Good  Genius. 
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CHARLES  LAME  made  a quaint.,  half-imag- 
* inary  complaint  of  the  decay  of  beggars  in 
the  metropolis ; and  it  is  with  a similar  feeling 
of  half-unreal  regret  that  a New  Yorker  perceives 
that  the  Anniversary  season  has  lost  its  splendor. 
It  is  not  that  he  was  especially  interested  in  any 
of  the  societies,  nor  that  he  mourns  a lost  oppor- 
tunity of  loosening  his  purse  for  large  subscrip- 
tions. That  still  remains.  It  is  possible  still  to 
spend  money  in  New  York,  either  for  charitable 
and  religious  or  for  other  purposes.  But  his  re- 
gard for  the  Anniversary  season  was  for  one  of 
the  traditions  of  the  city,  one  of  its  appanages. 
Its  decline  is  a robbery.  It  steals  something 
from  the  associations  of  the  past.  And  it  is 
with  no  sinister  or  secret  application  of  the  words 
that  he  repeats  the  opening  of  Lamb’s  Essay : 
“The  all-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  reforma- 
tion— your  only  modern  Alcidcs’s  Club  to  rid  the 
time  of  its  abuses — is  uplift  with  many-handed 
sway  to  extirpate  the  last  fluttering  tatters  of  the 
bugbear  Mendicity  from  the  metropolis.  Scrips, 
wallets,  hags,  staves,  dogs,  and  crutches — the 
whole  mendicant  fraternity  with  all  their  bag- 
gage are  fust  posting  out  of  the  purlieus  of  this 
eleventh  persecution.  From  the  crowded  cross- 
ing, from  the  corners  of  streets  and  turnings  of 
alleys,  the  parting  Genius  of  Beggary  is  ‘with 
sighing  sent.’  ” 

Does  the  Easy  Chair  malign  the  Anniversary 
oratory  as  mendicity?  Far  from  it.  If  the 
platform  asks  chanty,  it  is  for  great  ideas,  for 
noble  purposes.  Will  you  please  drop  a gener- 
ous wish  into  this  hat?  Will  you  kindly  step 
out  strengthened  and  cheered  for  a good  deed? 
Or  why  complain  if  the  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  tlie  heart  ends  with  a prayer  to  the  pocket  ? 
Even  the  best  of  men,  even  missionaries  must  be 
clothed  and  fed.  If  we  would  lead  the  Ashan- 
tees — either  of  Congo  or  New  York — to  the  true 
light  we  must  pay  the  wav.  Considering  that 
we  are  all  hard  at  work  accumulating  as  much 
money  as  we  possibly  can,  it  seems  an  unneces- 
sary stretch  of  delicacy  to  be  unwilling  to  allude 
to  it ; and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  that  Miss  An- 
thony, in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
anniversary  meetings,  did  not  hesitate  in  the 
pauses  of  eloquence  to  remind  the  audience  that 
if  mankind  were  to  be  started  upon  the  road  of 
equal  rights  the  toll  must  be  paid. 

The  spring  speeches  belonged  to  New  York. 
Elia  said  he  could  no  more  spare  the  mendicants 
than  he  could  spare  the  cries  of  London.  But 
it  is  questionable  w hether  lie  were  really  called 
to  spare  them,  whether,  in  fact,  there  were  not 
as  many  beggars  as  ever,  while,  haply,  some 
change  had  befallen  their  laureate  and  mourner. 
Had  the  beggars  really  lessened  in  numbers,  or 
had  his  interest  and  observation  become  less 
acute?  We  often  bewail  in  others  a loss  which 
is  solely  in  ourselves.  A man  who  danced  at 
Saratoga  w ith  the  reigning  belles  a.  d.  1830,  if 
he  went  this  summer  would  doubtless  lament  the 
decay  of  enjoyment  at  the  great  w'atering-plaee. 
Howr  many  a grandfather  will  wonder  in  this 
soft  June  as  he  plucks  the  ox-hearts  and  the 
sugar-hearts  from  the  trees  why  the  cherries  are 
so  much  smaller  than  they  used  to  be ! Are  they 


smaller  ? The  Easy  Choir  saw  the  other  day  a 
field  which  was  a play-ground  when  this  old 
Chair  w'as  newr  and  at  school.  It  seemed  then, 
and  has  always  remained  in  memory,  of  a prairie- 
like  vastness.  Was  it  memory  or  imagination? 
The  field  is  not  an  acre.  So  w hen  the  city  loi- 
terer sighs,  “The  first  of  May  returns,  but  not 
with  it  returns  the  crowded  church,  the  white 
cravat,  the  vast  subscription,”  is  it  any  thing 
more  than  a wail  over  the  dwindling  cherries  ? 

Yet  even  the  mourner  will  confess  that  the  Re- 
form Conventions,  as  they  are  technically  called 
— as  if  Christianity  truly  preached  and  practiced 
were  not  the  most  radical  of  reforms — were  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  anniversary  meetings. 
They  are  indeed  “the  modem  Alcides’s  Club  to 
rid  the  time  of  its  abuses.”  Twenty  years  ago 
they  were  held  at  the  Tabernacle  upon  Broad- 
way, below  Leonard  Street.  They  were  the  tar- 
gets of  the  wit  and  ribaldry  of  the  reporters,  who 
recklessly  ridiculed  the  speeches  and  the  speak- 
ers, their  appearance,  their  names,  their  eccen- 
tricities, and  did  their  little  all  to  laugh  Niagara 
up  the  precipice.  Public  opinion  then  permitted 
Isaiah  Rynders,  the  Boanerges  of  Ncwf  York  con- 
servatism, grossly  to  insult  Lucretia  Mott  upon 
the  platform ; and  gentlemen,  blushing  for  the 
indignity,  tried  to  appease  their  consciences,  truer 
than  their  tongues,  by  angrily  sputtering : ‘ * W ell, 
what  business  Inis  a woman  at  such  places  ? If 
she  doesn’t  wish  to  be  insulted,  let  her  stay  at 
home.”  How  little  those  gentlemen  thought,  as 
they  read  in  the  Herald  the  ludicrous  and  con- 
temptuous reports  of  the  Anti-slavery  meetings 
at  the  old  Tabernacle,  that  not  out  of  the  orderly 
and  dignified  technically  religious  Anniversary 
meetings,  which  wrere  respectfully  reported  and 
respectably  attended,  but  out  of  the  despised  and 
derided  meeting  of  “crazy  fanatics”  the  great 
movement  of  the  time  and  country  wfas  to  pro- 
ceed. And  yet  in  any  of  the  missionary,  or  bib- 
lical, or  charitable  meetings  they  might  have 
heard  the  preacher  read  that  the  son  of  the  car- 
penter called  fishers  from  their  nets  to  do  his 
w'ork.  It  is  so  hard  to  understand  that  they  were 
only  fishermen  after  all : bare-legged,  perhaps ; 
smelling  of  fish,  ignorant,  poor;  in  truth,  no- 
bodies,  at  whom  Syrian  reporters  might  wing 
their  darts  of  ridicule  with  impunity,  and  gentle- 
manly Pharisees  and  Sadducees  smile  lofty  dis- 
regard. Yet  by-and-by  the  haughtiest  potentate 
upon  the  globe,  of  w hose  frown  kings  were  afraid, 
and  who  put  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  emperors, 
was  proud  to  call  himself  the  fisherman's  succes- 
sor. Ah,  if  we  only  knew  the  angels  when  we 
are  entertaining  them!  If  we  only  did  not 
thrust  them  out  of  the  house  os  likely  to  steal 
the  spoons!  Mr.  Everett  used  to  praise  James 
Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  with  his  most  polished 
rhetoric ; but  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  might 
live  in  Boston  with  them  and  shrink  from  their 
acquaintance. 

There  is  some  unwillingness  to  allow  the  Anti- 
slavery men  and  women  of  that  time  the  sole 
honor  of  the  wrork  of  emancipation.  We  elev- 
enth-hour men  want  a little  ray  of  the  aureole. 
It  is  true  that  the  pioneers  could  not  have  ac- 
complished the  work  alone.  There  could  be  no 
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emancipation  until  a vast  public  opinion  ordained 
it.  So  there  could  be  no  great  Christian  church 
until  there  were  numbers  enough  to  maintain 
and  defend  as  well  as  convert  and  organize. 
But  the  brethren  wrho  lived  in  catacombs  and 
were  hunted* and  outlawed  and  tortured  and 
crucified  must  still  be  called  the  seed.  There 
might  have  been  a Reformation  if  Luther  had  not 
thrown  his  inkstand  at  the  devil  and  his  theses 
at  the  Romish  dogmas.  But  with  the  facts  as 
they  are  we  must  allow  Luther  to  be  the  father 
of  the  Reformation. 

Slavery  is  gone,  and  so  is  the  Tabernacle,  but 
the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  is  still 
held.  Its  interest,  however,  is  the  eloquence  of 
one  man.  Take  Mr.  Phillips  from  the  platform 
and  the  audience  would  take  itself  from  the  hall. 
But  not  even  he  can  justify  the  existence  of  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society  when  slavery  is  abolished. 
The  further  work  of  educating  and  enfranchis- 
ing the  emancipated  class  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  any  more  than 
by  a Temperance  Society,  or  a society  for  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes.  The  special  aim  of 
the  Society  having  become  the  policy  of  the 
great  dominant  party  in  the  country,  it  will  be 
accomplished  by  that  party.  To  spur  that  party 
onward  is  a worthy  work,  but  there  is  no  need 
of  stepping  outside  to  do  it.  Even  the  lash  of 
Mr.  Phillips’s  eloquence  is  not  so  persuasive  to 
the  party  from  a separate  platform  as  it  would 
be  in  the  party  caucus.  For  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  those  whom  he  so  sharply  de- 
nounces and  ridicules  is  not  one  of  purpose  but 
of  method. 

However,  a man  must  work  as  he  will,  and  it 
makes,  after  all,  not  much  difference  what  he 
calls  his  w ay  of  working.  If  he  chooses  to  keep 
clear  of  all  party  obligations — or  rather,  if  he 
feels  that  he  assumes  any  formal  obligations  by 
acting  with  a party,  let  him  stand  outside  and 
welcome.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a critic  : “ an  endless 
cxj>erimenter,  with  no  past  at  my  back,”  as  Em- 
erson says  of  himself.  There  is  a very  foolish 
fashion  of  calling  him  a scold.  But  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln siud,  wdien  told  that  a certain  victorious 
General  was  addicted  to  whisky,  “ I wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  brand  he  drinks,  and  I will 
send  some  to  all  the  Generals.”  So,  if  this  is 
scolding,  what  a pity  that  all  the  orators  can  not 
learn  to  be  scolds  l An  agitator — yes,  that  he 
certainly  is.  He  holds,  writh  that  fanatic  Ed- 
mund Burke,  “ I am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  against  disturbing  the  public 
repose ; I like  a clamor  whenever  there  is  an 
abuse.  The  fire-bell  at  midnight  disturbs  your 
sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burned  in 
your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry  alarms  the  country, 
but  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province.  ” 
So  our  orator’s  tongue  is  the  most  musical  of 
alarm-bells.  It  chimes  with  Patrick  Henry’s 
and  James  Otis’s.  May  liberty  never  want  such 
melodious  alarums ! 


Few  lives  have  ever  been  so  symmetrical  and 
satisfactory  to  others  as  that  of  the  poet  w-ho 
has  now  translated  Dante’s  great  work.  Genius, 
temperament,  and  opportunity  have  all  com- 
bined, and  in  the  summer  of  his  life  he  walks 
before  the  world  unharmed  by  that  most  terrible 
ordeal,  universal  admiration.  The  genius  of 
Longfellow  is  neither  epic  nor  dramatic.  It  is 
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not  a power  that  astonishes  or  appalls,  and  of 
course  it  has  not  escaped  sharp  criticism.  From 
the  unhappy  Poe  down  to  the  priggish  Saturday 
Review,  there  have  been  occasional  voices  that 
demurred  to  the  chorus  of  sympathy  and  pleas- 
ure, and  insisted  that  the  w orld  w as  all  astray 
in  its  admiration  of  the  singer ; that  he  wras  nei- 
ther Shakespeare  nor  Homer,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  to  have  done  with  the  praise  of  pretty 
verses.  And  even  while  they  protest  and  com- 
plain the  peaceful  voice  of  the  bard  is  heard  like 
a w'ood-thrush  amidst  the  chattering  of  jays : 

‘‘Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers, 

Or  solitary  mere, 

Or  where  the  sluggish  meadow-brook  delivers 
Its  waters  to  the  w’eir! 

“Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whir  and  worry 
Of  spindle  and  of  loom. 

And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 
And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

“Born  to  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance, 
Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 

Bnt  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

• « « • « * 

“ 0 flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 
Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet! 

O flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  forever 
The  world  more  fair  and  sweet!” 

So  stands  the  poet  with  the  flowrer  of  song  in  his 
hand  ; an  ideal  minnesinger,  touching  our  hur- 
rying, noisy  American  life  with  the  romance  of 
a troubadour. 

Yet  while  the  swrcetness  and  grace  of  Long- 
fellow’s muse  give  an  air  of  extreme  facility  to 
his  poetry,  and  although  a poet  is  supposed  to 
sing  as  naturally  us  a bird,  there  is  no  more 
faithful  and  thorough  worker  in  his  vocation  than 
lie.  If  any  youth,  enchanted  by  the  pensive 
melody  of  the  line  that  flows. as  smoothly  as  the 
blossom-scented  breeze  of  May,  thinks  that  he 
can  warble  likewise  — or  lost  in  the  soft  rev- 
erie which,  like  a delicate  summer  haze  upon 
tranquil  hills,  is  the  atmosphere  of  his  verse, 
supposes  that  the  poet  is  an  idle  dreamer,  it  is 
well  for  him  to  know  that  such  works  are  the  re- 
sult not  only  of  original  perception  and  sympa- 
thy, but  of  the  most  careful,  scholarly  training. 
That  indefinable  air  of  familiarity  with  all  poetic 
legend  and  romantic  tradition,  which  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed,  springs  from  the  fact  of 
familiarity.  Patient,  long,  diligent,  and  sym- 
pathetic study  has  given  the  poet  the  secrets  of 
all  poetic  literature.  This  flowrer  of  song  is  not 
tied  to  the  stalk — it  grows  in  the  richest  garden- 
mould. 

And  now,  as  a crowm  to  his  literary  life,  Long- 
fellow' combines  his  exquisite  scholarship  and  his 
poetic  skill  and  experience  in  the  translation  of 
one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  w orld,  and  of  all 
those  poems  the  most  difficult  to  render  in  a for- 
eign language  and  the  most  difficult  for  the  for- 
eign mind  of  a later  age  to  understand.  The 
work  is  so  well  done  that  it  seems  to  be  finally 
done.  And  why  not  well  done,  since  it  is  the  re- 
sult not  alone  of  the  poet’s  scholarship  and  skill 
but  of  the  most  competent  assistance  which  the 
country,  or  perhaps  any  country,  can  furnish? 
Every  Wednesday  evening,  for  many  a happy 
month,  in  the  pleasant  study  of  the  Cragic  1 louse, 
the  poet  read  the  canto  he  had  translated  to  his 
friends  Norton  and  Lowell,  who  with  him  are 
the  three  best  Danteans  among  our  scholars ; and 
they  fell  upon  the  translation  with  all  their  mo- 
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ther-wit,  with  all  their  knowledge,  with  all  their 
critical  skill,  with  all  their  poetic  instinct  and 
faculty,  and  intent  only  upon  a faithful  and  po- 
etic rendering  of  the  exact  meaning  of  Dante, 
they  spared  no  felicity  of  phrase  which  did  not 
seem  to  them  wholly  accurate,  and  no  melody 
nor  picturesque  epithet  which  was  not  perfectly 
justified  by  the  poem.  The  translator  heard, 
weighed,  rejected,  or  approved,  accepting  a cor- 
rection or  reasonably  clinging  to  his  own  convic- 
tion. Never  was  a poem  so  studied  and  so  trans- 
fused into  another  tongue.  It  is  a monument  of 
the  most  beautiful  literary  friendship  as  well  as 
of  scholarship. 

Some  authors  are  respected  merely.  We  have 
a distant,  awful  acquaintance  with  them,  appall- 
ed by  their  remote  grandeur,  and  losing  our  breath 
in  their  actual  presence.  They* are  traditionally 
reverenced,  and  we  make  up  for  their  towering 
impression  by  not  reading  them,  by  taking  them 
on  trust.  They  stand  only  as  signs  of  human 
power,  and  excite  no  affectionate  emotion.  No 
man’s  nerves  tingle  when  he  hears  of  Zoroaster 
and  Confucius,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  men- 
tion them  with  respect,  and  entertain  them  with 
ceremony  as  guests  of  state.  When  the  king 
passes  in  the  state-carriage  the  girl  at  the  win- 
dow looks  listlessly  at  his  Majesty  and  hums  an 
idle  tune.  But  with  what  loyal  and  sole  and 
sweet  attention  her  eyes  cling  to  her  lover  march- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers ! So  we  reverence 
some  names  traditionally.  We  have  not  their 
personal  acquaintance,  as  the  girl  does  not  know 
the  king.  But  we  know  others  intimately,  they 
are  loved  and  honored  like  household  friends, 
and  mankind  look  after  them  down  the  long  cen- 
turies which  they  illuminate,  as  the  girl’s  eyes 
follow  her  lover  down  the  street. 

To  the  one  class  belongs  Dante,  to  the  other 
his  translator.  Among  all  American  authors 
none  is  or  ever  has  been  recorded  with  more  per- 
sonal affection  than  Longfellow.  It  is  because 
his  heart  is  a harp  touched  to  melody  by  the 
breezes  that  sweep  over  all  our  hearts.  Ilis 
verse  expresses  a universal  sentiment.  It  sings 
to  the  common  soul  of  humanity.  His  brother 
poet  and  friend  and  neighbor  James  llussell 
Lowell,  in  his  late  birthday  poem,  spoke  for  all  of 
us : 

14 1 need  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his  song, 
Where  limpid  verse  to  limpid  verse  succeeds, 
Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing  lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon’s  mirrored  skiff,  he  slides  along, 
Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in  his  reeds. 

“With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A sweeter  secret  Tiides  behind  his  fame. 

And  love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a God  bless  you ! and  there  ends. 

* • • « • • • 
‘‘Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may  stay 
And  of  its  purpose  client  the  charmed  abyss, 

If  our  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a lay, 

He  shall  not  go,  although  his  presence  may, 

And  the  next  age  in  praise  shall  double  this. 

“Long  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty-sweet 
As  gracious  natures  flud  his  song  to  be; 

May  age  steal  on  with  softlv-cadenced  feet 
Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet. 

Whose  choicest  verse  is  not  so  rare  as  ne.“ 


Mr.  Bancroft’s  ninth  volume  has  produced 
more  vehement  discussion  than  any  recent  book. 
It  has  been  the  occasion  of  an  array  of  pamphlets 
in  reply,  many  of  which  are  full  of  ability,  and 


all  of  which  are  interesting  and  valuable  reading. 
They  all  show  how  ceaselessly  vigilant  an  his- 
torian must  be,  or  he  will  find  his  statements 
disputed,  his  epithets  challenged,  his  interpreta- 
tions and  conclusions  questioned  or  denied. 
Sometimes  palpable  errors  are  exposed  by  the 
ex  parte  feeling  of  families  and  descendants — er- 
rors which  are  not  necessarily  intentional,  and 
which  do  not  require  malice  as  their  sole  ex- 
planation. An  historian  must,  of  course,  often 
express  opinions  for  which  he  can  not  furnish 
detailed  evidence  which  is  sure  to  persuade 
o tliers.  In  studying  the  contemporary  corre- 
spondence and  memoirs  of  the  persons  he  is  de- 
scribing he  acquires  insensibly  a certain  impres- 
sion of  their  characters,  which  is  the  result  of  his 
whole  research.  It  is  like  the  opinion  of  the 
characteristics  of  a country  which  a man  acquires 
by  travel.  If  you  challenge  him  to  justify  his 
opinion  by  special  instances,  he  may  find  it  very 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  do  so  to  your  satis- 
faction. But  his  own  view  will  remain  unchanged 
unless  you  can  show  him  that  he  has  reasoned 
wrongly,  and  that  his  conclusions  do  not  follow 
from  his  premises.  If  you  can  not  do  this,  and 
he  declares  his  opinion  to  be  unchanged,  you  will 
either  pity  his  stupidity  or  accuse  his  honesty. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  chief  Generals  of  the  Revolution 
should  be  troubled  by  the  ninth  volume  of  Ban- 
croft. As  we  said  when  it  appeared,  it  has  no 
respect  of  persons,  and  docs  not  hesitate  to  de- 
stroy what  the  historian  regards  as  illusions.  It 
presents  those  Generals  to  us  in  new  lights,  and 
utterly  scatters  the  glamour  with  which  tradition 
has  fondly  invested  them  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  present  generation.  Every  Rhode  Islander, 
for  instance,  could  coutemplate  what  was  said 
of  General  Greene,  whom  he  had  always  regard- 
ed as  only  next  to  Washington  and  his  bosom 
friend,  only  with  extreme  surprise  and  dismay. 
So  the  New  Yorker  read  with  amazement  that 
General  Schuyler  was  suspected  < f cowardice. 
That  General  Putnam  was  not  the  wisest  of 
men  was  indeed  no  new  suggestion;  and  the 
fidelity  of  General  Reed  had  been  already  pub- 
licly questioned.  But  mad  Anthony  Wayne 
and  General  Sullivan  had  hitherto  escaped  any 
popular  or  general  reproach  of  any  kind. 

Many  of  these  famous  soldiers  have  immediate 
descendants  living  — grandchildren  who  could 
not  allow  the  fidelity,  the  capacity,  or  the  hero- 
ism of  their  ancestors  to  be  impugned  without 
appeal ; and  they  have  accused  the  historian  be- 
fore the  country  of  misrepresentation  and  misin- 
terpretation. With  what  effect  upon  Mr.  Ban- 
croft these  arguments  have  been  urged  we  must 
await  his  next  volume  to  ascertain.  He  1ms,  in- 
deed, written  to  the  North  American  Review  a 
reply  to  some  of  the  strictures  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Greene,  in  which  he  opens  some  new  matter; 
and  in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  G.  L.  Schuy- 
ler Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  he  will  carefully  and 
impartially  consider  all  the  documents  and  rea- 
soning which  may  be  submitted  to  him,  but  he 
tenaciously  refuses  to  say  w hether  he  will  or  will 
not  state  the  result  of  his  consideration.  As- 
suming such  a refusal  to  be  intolerable  under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Schuyler  does  not  hesitate  to 
express  himself  in  a manner  most  unfavorable  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  historian.  Indeed, 
it  is  plain  throughout  the  pamphlets  of  Mr. 
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Greene,  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  Mr.  Reed,  that  they 
snspect  the  honest  intention  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 
The  debate  has  not  the  character  of  a literary 
discussion,  but  shows  the  asperity  of  a personal 
difference. 

It  is  a difficulty  which  we  most  sincerely  re- 
gret. But  the  truth  of  history  must  be  vindi- 
cated. We  must  know  whether  our  admiration 
is  wrongly  bestowed.  Properly  speaking,  such 
a discussion  should  be  free  from  personal  feeling. 
If  the  historian  makes  statements  upon  insuffi- 
cient authority,  or  expresses  opinions  which  the 
evidence  does  not  justify,  or  misuses  his  ma- 
terial, the  facts  should  be  laid  before  the  public. 
They  are  eloquent  enough,  and  the  public  can 
and  will  measure  them. 


We  were  speaking  recently  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  much  of  the  romance  of  history  in  the 
crucible  of  modern  critical  investigation.  The 
Germans  stole  Romulus  and  Remus  from  the 
nursing  wolf,  an  English  scholar  plucks  the  ap- 
ple from  the  head  of  William  Tell’s  son,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Deane  has  deprived  us  of  the  pretty 
poem  of  Pocahontas.  Now  comes  Mr.  W.  L. 
Stone,  and  corrects  the  popular  version  of  the 
story  of  Jane  M‘Crea,  although  without  destroy- 
ing the  tale  itself.  Mr.  Stone  has  inherited  not 
only  the  taste  of  historical  investigation,  but 
much  material  illustrative  of  the  local  history 
of  New  York,  which  he  has  turned  to  account 
in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
which  was  begun  by  his  father,  and  which  he 
has  finished  and  published.  lie  gives  us  the 
story  of  Jane  M‘Crea  as  it  was  told  by  Mrs. 
M‘Neal  to  General  Burgoyne  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1777,  in  the  tent  of  her  cousin,  General 
Frazer,  corroborated  by  several  persons  who  knew 
Jane  M‘Crea,  and  who  repeated  it  to  Judge  Hay 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  who  took  it  down  from  their 
lips,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Stone  obtains  it 

As  usually  told  the  story  is,  that,  as  Jane 
M‘Crea  was  going  under  the  care  of  tw#  Indi- 
ans from  Fort  Edward  to  the  British  camp  to 
meet  her  lover,  David  Jones,  the  Indians  quar- 
eled  about  the  reward  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive for  bringing  her,  and  one  of  them,  to  end 
the  dispute,  murdered  her  with  his  tomahawk. 
As  Mr.  Stone  says,  the  murder  of  Jane  M4Crea 
was  to  the  people  of  New  York  what  the  battle 
of  Lexington  was  to  the  New  England  colonies. 
Her  name  became  the  slogan  of  the  patriots  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
helped  to  inspire  the  indomitable  resolution 
which  defeated  Burgoyne.  But  the  true  story 
is  this : 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July,  1777, 
Jane  M‘Crea  was  at  Mrs.  M ‘Neal’s  house  in 
Fort  Edward  preparing  to  go  with  her  to  the 
fort  for  protection  against  an  apprehended  at- 
tack of  the  Indians.  While  thus  engaged  they 
heard  fire-arms,  and  Mrs.  M‘Neal  saw  a soldier, 
pursued  by  several  Indians,  running  toward  the 
fort,  and  waving  his  hat  as  a sign  of  danger. 
Seeing  the  women,  the  Indians  left  the  soldier 
and  made  for  the  house.  As  they  approached 
Mrs.  M‘Neal  exclaimed,  “Get  down  cellar  for 
your  lives!”  Jane  M‘Crea  and  hi  colored  wo- 
man and  child  escaped  into  the  cellar,  but  Mrs. 
M‘Neal  was  caught  upon  the  stairs  by  a stalwart 
Indian  called  the  Wyandot  Panther.  Searching 
the  cellar  the  savages  found  Jane  M‘Crea,  and 


as  she  was  brought  to  the  light  the  Wyandot 
Panther  exclaimed,  “My  squaw!  Me  find  um 
agin;  me  keep  um  fast  now  foreber!  Ugh!” 
Meanwhile  the  soldier  had  alarmed  the  fort,  and 
a fwirty  of  soldiers  was  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians.  Hearing  the  drum  the  savages  mount- 
ed the  women  upon  the  two  horses  which  were 
ready  to  carry  them  to  the  fort,  and  started  upon 
the  gallop.  Mrs.  M‘Neal  slipped  from  her  horse 
and  was  borne  along  in  the  arms  of  an  Indian. 
She  then  lost  sight  of  Jane  M‘Crea,  who  wras 
before  her  upon  the  other  horse,  guarded  by  sev- 
eral Indians,  the  Wyandot  Panther  pulling  the 
horse  along  by  the  bridle.  When  half-way  up 
the  hill  tire  soldiers  nearly  overtook  the  savages, 
and  began  to  fire.  At  every  discharge  those 
who  wrere  w ith  Mrs.  M*Neal  fell  flat  in  the  road, 
and  sneered  at  the  soldiers  for  firing  too  high. 
They  fired  lowr  enough,  however,  to  hit  Jane 
M‘Crea,  who,  struck  by  three  bullets,  fell  from 
the  horse,  and  at  the  moment  the  Wyandot  Pan- 
ther tare  off  her  scalp  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
the  reward  given  by  Burgoyne  for  any  white 
prisoner.  Her  body  w as  buried  by  the  soldiers, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis, 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek  three  miles  south  of 
Fort  Edward. 

Colonel  Lewis  told  Judge  Ilay  that  there  were 
three  gun-shot  wounds  niton  the  body,  wdiich 
seems  to  be  conclusive  that  she  was  not  killed 
by  the  Indians.  A few*  years  since,  also,  when 
her  bones  w ere  removed  to  the  old  F ort  Edward 
burial-ground,  no  cut  or  gash  was  found  upon 
her  skull — a fact  w hich  confirms  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  General  Frazer  at  the  time  that  she 
was  unintentionally  killed  by  the  American  sol- 
diers pursuing  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Stone  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
repeated  the  common  version  of  the  story  with- 
out examining  the  later  material.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  tale  ns  told  by  Mr.  Stone 
is  originally  derived  from  the  British  camp,  and 
that  Burgoyne  s employment  of  the  Indians  as 
allies  had  been  so  severely  attacked  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  England,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly spare  no  pains  to  avert  the  odium  of  so 
shocking  a murder  as  that  of  Jane  M‘Crea,  which 
would  be  justly  attributed  to  the  savage  ferocity 
with  which  he  had  deliberately  allied  himself. 
The  testimony  of  Colonel  Lewis  that  there  were 
gun-shot  wrounds  in  her  body,  and  of  Dr.  Nor- 
ton w ho  examined  her  remains  when  they  were 
removed,  that  there  w'as  no  gash  in  the  skull, 
certainly  confirm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tale 
which  is  attributed  to  Mrs.  M‘Neal. 


A correspondent,  who  signs  herself  “A 
Weak-minded  Woman,”  and  who  has  sent  two 
or  three  articles  to  this  Magazine,  which  have 
not  seemed  to  the  editor  exactly  suitable  for  his 
purpose,  writes  to  the  Easy  Chair  of  her  bitter 
disappointment.  The  story  which  she  tells  will 
interest  many,  and  perhaps  speaks  for  many : 

“Think  of  raising  yonr  head  from  your  pillow  on 
the  dawn  of  a midsummer  morning,  startled  by  the 
sleepless  consciousness  that  there  is  ever  so  much 
work  to  be  done,  and  you  must  be  up  and  about  it. 
But  your  head  aches,  you  have  uot  slept  and  rested 
long  enough ; you  are  tired  yet,  for  you  were  up  till 
after  ten  o’clock  mending  your  child’s  dress;  your 
hands  feel  nerveless  and  very  unfit  to  begin  another 
round  of  toil.  But  you  must  stop  thinking  how  good 
it  would  seem  just  to  rest  an  hour  longer.  The  work 
must  be  done,  and  you  must  do  it  alone ; theie  is  no- 
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body  to  help.  Why  do  you  linger  ? You  will  be  sorry 
when  the  heat  comes  down  for  every  minute  lost  of 
this  cool  hour.  Impelled  by  stern  resolve  the  unwill- 
ing body  moves.  You  are  up  and  dressed,  and  run 
first  to  skim  the  milk.  Then  the  fire  must  be  made. 
Where  is  the  wood?  There's  none  in  the  yard,  and 
you  have  already  picked  up  all  the  old  pieces  round 
the  fences  near  by.  True,  a mau  with  an  axe  would 
have  plenty  in  three  minutes,  but  it  was  forgotten. 
Breakfast  is  expected  at  half  past  six ; you  must  have 
some  wood.  Iiere  is  an  old  board  which  was  4 shaky* 
in  its  prime,  being  now  very  much  decayed  it  will 
break  by  stepping  on  it ; draw  it  along,  and  here  in 
the  barn-yard  arc  some  pieces  which  the  cattle  have 
broken,  quite  an  armful  in  all.  It  has  taken  many 
minutes  of  precious  time  to  get  the  wood,  and  now  do 
you  pause  in  goiug  back  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the 
morning?  to  look,  while  your  soul  grows  larger,  on 
the  blue  sky  dotted  and  ribboned  with  clouds  ? on  the 
wide,  dewy  fields  and  the  circling  woods,  robed  in  the 
glory  of  summer?  You  pause  not.  Your  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  kitchen  door,  toward  \frhich  you  move 
rapidly  in  a right  line.  You  might?  almost  as  well  be 
au  engine  running  through  a tunnel,  as  far  as  looking 
on  the  outer  world  is  concerned. 

“ Your  fire  is  made,  breakfast  is  cooking,  and  very 
warm  it  grows  around  the  stove,  and  very  faint  you 
grow  bending  over  it.  Your  flat-irons  are  heating, 
your  birds  are  up  crying  for  bread-and-butter.  You 
sink  down  on  the  door-step,  and  slip  their  clothes  on 
them  swallowing  the  cool  air;  but  there’s  something 
burning  on  the  stove,  you  must  breathe  the  hot  steam 
again,  while  the  cry  for  bread-and-butter  grows  more 
fervent.  Hurry  now,  move  your  hands  fast ; yon  may 
get  the  coarse  ironing  done  before  time  to  set  the 
table. 

44  Well,  it  is  done,  and  the  family  are  down  to  break- 
fast, but  you  can  not  eat— indeed  you  don’t  have  time 
to  cat.  You  know  how  things  should  be  done,  but  you 
could  not  get  every  thing  on  the  table  in  time ; there’s 
a spoon  wanted,  then  water,  and  maybe  Something 
else.  It  Is  not  a family  reunion  ; it  is  to  some  a time 
to  eat;  to  one  a time  to  wonder  if  things  will  ever  be 
any  different ; to  you  a time  to  think  how  they  can  be 
different ; why  there  must  be  so  much  warm  food  in 
warm  weather ; and  to  try— vain  attempt !—  to  simplify 
the  day’s  work.  But  there  it  is,  a great  fact ; victuals 
to  be  cooked  in  variety,  to  be  placed  on  the  table; 
the  inevitable  dish-washing,  knife-scouring,  sweeping, 
and  so  much  besides,  that  no  oue  who  has  not  gone 
through  it  can  understand  it.  With  all  your  dropping 
and  transposing  you  can  not  change  the  relations  of 
things.  It  is  as  hopeless  as  the  trials  von  used  to 
make  to  bring  out  values  by  forming  three  equations 
of  two  unknowu  quantities. 

44  You  keep  your  mouth  close  shut,  and  don’t  mean 
to  complain ; but  after  the  man  goes  out  yon  say  to  vour 
husband,  from  sheer  hopelessness  perhaps,  4 If  I "only 
had  somebody  to  help  nie  to-day  1*  Ah,  you  might  bet- 
ter have  kept  still.  He  is  in  debt,  is  working  hard,  and 
he  knows  that  yon  are,  and  it  irritates  him,  because 
he  can  not  tell  how  to  help  it;  but  he  doesn’t  know 
that  your  very  life  is  being  worked  in  to  help  along. 
He  can  not  know,  with  his  strength,  how  utterly  hope- 
less you  feel  in  your  weakness:  so  he  says,  4 1 don’t 
know  what  to  do' ; I might  as  well  give  up  one  time  as 
another;  you’ll  have  to  have  help,  but  I can  hardly 
keep  my  head  above  water  now/  How  much  better 
if  you  had  kept  still ; you  have  taken  all  heart  ont  of 
him  for  the  day.  So  you  sit  with  your  head  in  your 
hands,  while  he  goes  to  his  work,  aud  the  children  are 
out  bareheaded,  shouting  in  the  sunshine. 

14  4 1 must  try,’  you  resolve,  breaking  away  from  your 
thoughts  and  going  to  work— 4 1 must  try  writing  airain, 
aud  not  give  up  till  I succeed.’  You  have  long  been 
thinking  of  this,  but  could  not  get  time.  Now  it  is 
plain  you  must  help  yourself  in  some  wav;  the  time 
must  be  taken  from  the  making  and  mending ; there 
will  be  more  rags ; but  let  that  pass.  So  through  the 
hot  summer  days  you  hasten  the  day’s  work  aud  the 
week’s  work ; the  washing,  baking,  ironing,  and 
churning  to  get  space  to  carry  out  your  resolve,  and 
just  the  hope  and  the  effort  help  to  take  off  the  savage- 
uess  of  toil.  Sometimes  pen  and  paper  lie  on  the 
pantry  shelf,  and  you  drop  down  in  a chair  there  to 
rest  five  minutes  and  write ; and  sometimes,  ns  you  sit 
for  au  hour  in  the  afternoon  in  your  muslin  dress  in 
‘the  other  room,’  a habit  of  old  days  that  you  can  not 
get  over,  you  write  a little  when  no  one  is  by.  So 
your  piece  is  finished  after  a long  time  and  sent  away, 
and  you  try  not  to  think  of  it,  but  a small  bright  hope 
will  ‘live,  hidden  away  in  your  heart,  till  crushed  out 
by  the  truth. 


44  Another  and  another  Is  sent  to  share  the  same  fate. 
Yes,  more  than  I will  tell  you  of;  and  now,  dear  Easy 
Chair,  would  you  keep  trying  or  would  you  give  up? 

44  A Wkak-mlndxd  W omans." 

Where  the  feeling  is  so  strong,  yield  to  it. 
Write,  since  writing  is  so  great  a solace.  But 
do  not  suppose  that  what  you  write  will  of  course 
be  published,  and — if  you  cah — try  to  think  that 
it  may  not  be  worth  publishing,  much  as  it  may 
have  cost  you. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  in  this  country 
like  our  correspondent  They  have  a constant 
yearning,  for  it  seems  to  be  more  than  a desire, 
not  to  write  only  but  to  print.  They  are  like  all 
the  shrubs  and  trees  and  plants  in  spring,  sprout- 
ing and  budding  and  putting  out  leaves,  but  only 
now  and  then  a flower  so  fine  that  the  passer 
stops  to  remark  it.  The  daphne,  the  forsythia, 
the  Japan  quince,  the  periwinkle,  with  the  hya- 
cinth, and  the  narcissus,  and  the  lilac  are  fair  to 
see,  and  every  body  must  at  least  praise  if  they 
do  not  pause.  But  the  grass  in  the  pastures  anil 
upon  the  hills,  although  it  springs  freshly  and 
revives  its  green  and  heightens  the  universal 
beauty,  is  a matter  of  course,  and  we  do  not  stop 
for  that.  Now  most  of  us  arc  blades  of  grass. 
We  feel  the  start  of  our  new  life  as  much  as  the 
dielytra  or  the  rose-tree,  but  it  docs  not  come  to 
the  same  result.  The  worth  of  a literary'  work 
is  not  measured  by  the  absorbing  desire  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Then  our  friend  makes  a common  mistake  in 
appealing  to  editorial  sympathy  instead  of  judg- 
ment. What  is  an  editor’s  duty  ? To  provide 
such  a repast  of  reading  for  those  who  buy  his 
Magazine  as  shall  please  them  and  tempt  them 
to  come  again.  But  what  have  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writers  to  do  with  the  interest 
of  the  articles  they  may  send  ? If  you  inc  lose 
a great  epic  or  a perfect  lyric  to  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine,  what  is  it  to  him  or  to  the  reader  that 
you  arc  short  or  tall,  poor  or  rich,  maid  or  bach- 
elor, widowed  or  married  ? Would  you  have  him 
accept  contributions  because  the  authors  had  neu- 
ralgia, or  fever  and  ague,  or  the  measles,  or  be- 
cause they  were  utterly  destitute  and  exhausted? 
Those  are  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  for  send- 
ing them  doctors  and  medicines,  or  money  and 
wine-whey.  But  how  can  such  suffering  make 
their  stories  desirable  for  the  Magazine,  unless 
they  weave  their  griefs  into  story  or  song  with 
such  eloquence  and  power  that  they  command 
ttie  world  ? The  acceptance  of  an  article  by  an 
editor  is  neither  a favor  nor  a charity.  He  does 
not  accept  it  to  gratify  a friend,  nor  to  comfort 
a toothache,  but  to  make  his  paper  or  his  maga- 
zine more  attractive  to  the  public.  Therefore  it 
merely  embarrasses  and  pains  him  to  confide  to 
him  the  details  of  your  private  life.  Whenever 
you  send  an  article  to  an  editor — and  it  is  a good 
rule  never  to  send  when  you  can  possibly  help  it 
— it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  “Sir,  I inclose  a 
story  called  the  Cat  with  Fourteen  Kittens.  My 
address  is  Tinpot,  Walrus  si  a.” 

Yet  the  Easy  Chair  knows — for  he  has  been 
an  editor — how  hard  it  is  not  to  like  an  article 
upon  whose  acceptance  the  writer  has  set  his 
heart.  ‘ 4 A Weak-minded  W omnn”  may  be  very 
sure  that  her  little  story  which  was  not  printed 
made  the  Easy  Chair  like-minded  with  her.  But 
had  he  been  the  editor,  her  letter  would  merely 
have  made  his  duty  more  difficult. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31  st  of  May.  The 
chief  points  of  domestic  interest  are  in- 
volved in  the  condition  of  the  South,  and  the 
operation  of  the  military  government  there  es- 
tablished, and  the  threatened  Indian  warfare  on 
the  borders.  The  principal  topics  of  foreign  in- 
terest are  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  Mexico;  the  settlement  of  the 
Luxemburg  question  in  Europe ; and  the  Reform 
agitation  in  England. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

The  various  military  commanders  have  in  the 
main  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  local  authorities ; although  in  several 
cases  they  have  displaced  those  whose  action  was 
objectionable.  They  have,  however,  in  some 
cases  taken  direct  action  in  local  affairs.  Thus, 
in  Mobile,  the  city  councils  directed  that  the 
police  should  wear  a gray  uniform.  General 
Swayne,  by  order  of  General  Pope,  forbade  this, 
saying  that  no  uniform  copying  that  of  the  late 
Confederate  army  would  be  permitted. — In  New 
Orleans  that  of  General  Mower,  declaring  that 
all  vessels  w ould  be  held  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment to  freedmen  for  Libor  in  loading  and  un- 
loading them,  whether  this  was  done  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  vessels 
or  of  contractors  employed  by  them. — In  South 
Carolina,  May  20,  General  Sickles  issued  an  or- 
der prohibiting  the  distillation  of  grain.  This 
was  based  upon  the  allegations  tliat  the  supply 
of  food  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of 
grain  for  distillation ; that  frauds  w ere  practiced 
by  distillers,  whereby  the  revenue  was  greatly 
defrauded ; that  the  revenue  officers  were  abused 
and  maltreated  while  endeavoring  to  collect  the 
whisky  tax ; and  that  the  piactice  of  distillation 
tended  to  increase  poverty,  disorder,  and  crime. 
— In  Georgia,  May  24,  General  Pope  put  forth 
an  order  districting  that  State  and  Alabama  for 
purposes  of  registration,  placing  a freed  man 
dn  every  board  of  registration ; directing  the 
registers  to  take  the  “iron-clad"  oath,  and  or- 
dering them  to  explain  to  all  their  political  rights 
and  duties ; ordering  arrest  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  all  persons  wrho  endeavor  to  prevent 
others  from  registering  or  voting;  disallowing 
any  contract  writh  laborers  depriving  them  of 
wages  for  any  longer  time  than  is  actually  con- 
sumed in  registering  or  voting;  and  directing 
that  the  civil  authorities  be  called  upon  to  afford 
protection  at  places  of  registry  and  voting,  and 
if  they  fail  to  do  so  they  are  to  be  arrested  by 
the  military  authorities,  who  are  to  see  that  ad- 
equate protection  is  afforded. 

One  of  the  most  important  orders  was  issued 
in  Virginia,  May  28,  by  General  Schofield.  It 
provides  that  in  order  to  give  protection  to  all 
in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  in  cases 
where  the  civil  authorities  fail  so  to  do,  and  in 
order  to  insure  protection  against  insurrection 
and  violence,  Military  Commissioners,  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
Freedmen’ s Bureau,  will  be  appointed,  with  suf- 
ficient military  force  to  secure  the  execution  of 


their  orders.  To  these  Commissioners  is  given 
the  command  of  all  local  police  or  other  forces. 
They  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  magis- 
trates. When  they  hold  a person  for  trial  they 
are  to  make  a report  of  the  case  to  the  Com- 
manding General,  who  will  decide  whether  the 
trial  shall  be  by  a military  commission  or  by  a 
civil  court  ; the  latter  to  be  always  preferred 
whenever  it  appears  that  substantial  justice  will 
be  done ; but  until  the  decision  of  the  Command- 
ing General  is  announced,  in  any  case,  the  or- 
ders of  the  Military  Commissioners  will  be  para- 
mount. This  order,  it  is  said,  in  conclusion, 
“will  not  be  construed  to  excuse  civil  officers 
in  any  degree  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  aud  not  to 
supersede  them  except  in  cases  of  necessity." 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  United  States  Attorney -General,  Mr. 
Stansbeny,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
furnished  an  elaborate  opinion  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  “Military  Bills,"  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  registration  of  voters,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  right  of  voting.  The  principal 
points  are  as  follow's : ( 1 . ) All  who  are  registered, 
and  none  others,  have  the  right  to  vote. — (2.) 
No  one  who  is  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  special  State,  can  properly  take  the 
oath ; but  if  an  alien  not  naturalized  chooses, 
he  can  take  it,  and  must  be  registered ; but  “he 
takes  it  at  his  peril,  and  is  liable  to  prosecution 
for  perjury." — (3.)  The  person  wrho  applies  for 
registry  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years 
when,  he  appfies  ; but  the  requirement  for  a resi- 
dence of  one  year  applies  to  the  time  of  voting, 
not  of  registration. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  various 
grounds  of  disfranchisement  provided  for  in  the 
bills.  In  his  opinion  (4.)  the  sections  which 
“deny  the  right  to  vote  to  such  as  may  be  dis- 
franchised for  participation  in  the  rebellion  or 
felony  at  common  law,"  must  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  “ the  mere  fact  of  such  participation, 
or  the  commission  of  the  felonious  act,  does  not 
of  itself  w’ork  as  a disfranchisement.  It  must 
bo  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  a court,  or  by 
a Legislative  Act,  passed  by  competent  authori- 
ty." But  the  applicant  for  registration  must 
sw'ear  that  “ I have  never  been  a member  of  any 
State  Legislature,  nor  held  any  executive  or  ju- 
dicial office,  ,ani  afterward  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  United  States  ; that 
I have  never  taken  an  oath  as  a member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any 
State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  aftenvard  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States."  This  provision,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  certainly  excludes  (f>.)  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  of  State  Legislatures,  and  of 
Conventions  which  passed  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion. Then  as  to  who  are  to  be  considered  as 
intended  by  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
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State,  he  gives  his  opinion  that  (6.)  officers  of  the 
militia  of  a State  are  not  as  such  intended  ; that 
(7.)  Governors,  State  Treasurers,  and  others, 
commonly  designated  as  “State  Officers,”  who 
“exercise  executive  functions  at  the  scat  of  Gov- 
ernment,” and  also  judicial  officers  whose  juris- 
diction extends  through  the  State,  are  includ- 
ed ; but  that  (8.)  those  functionaries  commonly 
known  as  “County,  Township,  and  Precinct 
Officers,”  sheriffs,  county  judges,  commission- 
ers of  public  works  and  improvements,  and  the 
like,  are  not  included. 

Under  the  provision  working  disfranchisement 
on  account  of  the  person  having  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  insurrection,  he  holds  that  (9.)  the  two 
things  must  concur,  and  “in  the  order  of  time 
mentioned:  First,  the  office  and  the  oath;  and 
afterward  engaging  in  the  rebellion  or  giving  aid 
and  comfort.”  Hence  (10.),  “A  person  who 
has  held  an  office,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
law,  and  taken  the  official  oath,  and  who  has 
not  afterward  participated  in  the  rebellion ; and 
so  too  the  person  who  has  fully  participated  in 
the  rebellion,  but  has  not  prior  thereto  held  an 
office  and  taken  the  official  oath,  may  with  safe- 
ty take  the  oath”  required  for  registration. 

The  Attorney-General  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider “ w hat  acts,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
make  a party  guilty  of  engaging  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof?” 
As  to  official  acts  he  thinks  that  the  phrase 
“enemies,”  to  w'hom  “aid  and  comfort”  has 
been  given,  should  in  strict  law  be  limited  to 
mean  only  “foreign  enemies;”  but  he  adds 
(11.),  “I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that 
Congress  may  not  have  used  it  as  applicable  to 
the%  late  rebellion and  therefore  he  goes  on  to 
inquire  “What  is  meant  by  engaging  in  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  United  States?” 
\t  implies,  he  thinks  (12.),  “active  rather  than 
passive  conduct,  voluntary  rather  than  compul- 
sory action.”  Hence  it  does  not  include  (13.) 
such  cases  as  that  of  a person  who  has  been 
forced  into  the  ranks  by  conscription,  or  a slave 
who,  by  command  of  his  master,  or  by  military 
order,  has  been  engaged  upon  military  works  or 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Bnt  (14.)  it 
does  include  many  w ho,  without  having  actually 
been  in  arms,  wrere  engaged  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  common  unlawful  purpose;  such  as 
“members  of  Congress  and  rebel  Conventions, 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  or 
such  other  officials  whose  duties  more  especially 
appertained  to  the  support  of  the  rebel  cause. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  (15.)  include 
“officers  in  the  rebel  States  wh^ during  the  re- 
bellion, discharged  duties  not  incident  to  the 
war.  The  interests  of  humanity,  ” the  Attorney- 
General  argues,  “require  such  officers  for  the 
performance  of  such  official  duties  in  time  of 
war  or  insurrection  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  performance  of  such  duties  can  never  be 
considered  as  criminal.” 

From  official  participation  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral goes  on  to  discuss  what  constitutes,  in  the 
view’  of  this  law,  individual  participation  in  the 
rebellion,  ] remising  that  in  the  case  of  a great 
insurrection,  w'hich  for  a time  excluded  the 
people  from  the  protection  of  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment, the  “obligations  of  allegiance  are  neces- 


sarily modified,”  and  that  many  things  should 
be  considered  as  “rightfully  done  which  in  the 
case  of  a mere  local  insurrection  w’ould  have  no 
color  of  legality.  ” He  concludes,  therefore  ( 16. ), 
that  “some  direct  overt  act,  done  wTith  the  in- 
tent to  further  the  rebellion,  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  party  w ithin  the  purview  and  meaning  of  the 
law.”  The  expression  of  disloyal  sentiments, 
the  performance  of  acts  of  ordinary  charity  and 
humanity,  the  payment  of  taxes  or  forced  con- 
| tributions  and  the  like,  are  not  sufficient.  But 
(17.)  “ Voluntary  contributions  in  furtherance 
of  the  rebellion,  or  subscriptions  to  the  rebel 
loan,  and  even  organized  contributions  of  food 
and  clothing  or  necessary  supplies,  except  of  a 
strictly  sanitary  character,  are  to  be  classed  with 
acts  which  disqualify.” 

In  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Boards  of 
Registration  and  Election,  the  Attorney-General 
holds  (18.)  that  they  can  impose  no  oath  other 
than  that  prescribed  by  this  law’ ; that  (19.)  they 
must  administer  the  oath  to  all  who  will  take  it, 
“the  oath  being  the  only  and  sole  test  of  the 
qualification  of  the  applicant;”  that  (20.)  if  a 
person  takes  the  oath  his  name  must  go  upon 
the  register;  and  that  (21.)  his  name  being  on 
the  register,  he  must  be  allow ed  to  vote.  “There 
is  no  provision,”  adds  the  Attorney-General,  “to 
surcharge  or  falsify,  or  add  a single  name  to  the 
registration,  or  to  erase  a single  name  which  ap- 
pears upon  it.” 

If  this  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  num- 
ber disfranchised  by  the  Military  bills  will  be 
much  less  than  has  been  supposed.  The  num- 
ber of  male  whites  over  twenty-one  in  the  mili- 
tary districts  may  be  estimated  at  a million. 
Those  disfranchised  by  reason  of  having  held  high 
executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  office,  or  by  hav- 
ing taken  the  official  oath,  or  by  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  Confederate  loan,  can  not  well  ex- 
ceed 50,000.  The  different  persons  who  actual- 
ly served  in  the  Confederate  army  was  probably 
not  far  from  500, 000 ; of  these  it  may  be  assumed 
that  not  more  than  half  are  now  living ; of  these 
probably  100,000  might,  under  this  opinion,  take 
the  registration  oath  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  forced  into  the  ranks  by  conscription;  this 
w ould  make  300,000  in  all  who  are  disfranchised, 
leaving  700,000  white  voters.  The  freedmen  en- 
titled to  vote  are  about  as  many ; so  that  the  po- 
litical attitude  of  the  South,  when  reconstructed, 
will  depend  upon  their  vote.  In  view  of  this, 
strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  both  parties  to  se- 
cure this  freedmen’s  vote.  Prominent  Southern 
men  earnestly  urge  them  to  act  with  their  late 
masters,  who,  it  is  alleged,  have  always  been  and 
still  are  their  best  friends.  On  the  other  hand 
several  Northern  men  have  traversed  considera- 
ble parts  of  the  South,  addressing  large  meetings, 
composed  mainly  of  freedmen,  urging  them  to 
act  with  the  Republican  party.  Prominent 
among  these  are  Mr.  Wilson,  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Kelley,  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania.  Their  speeches  were  mainly  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  tone,  and  their  general  ad- 
vice to  the  freedmen  sound  and  sensible,  incul- 
cating especially  the  necessity  of  industry,  tem- 
perance, and  education.  Apart  from  the  polit- 
ical recommendations  the  speeches  were  received 
with  much  favor  by  the  whites,  considerable 
numbers  of  whom  were  present  at  the  meetings. 
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The  only  considerable  breach  of  good  order  oc- 
curred at  Mobile,  May  15.  Mr.  Kelley  was 
speaking  when  a sudden  tumult  arose;  a rush 
was  made  for  the  platform ; pistols  were  fired  at 
those  who  occupied  it,  and  then  among  the  au- 
ditors. Four  or  live  were  killed,  and  a score  or 
more  wounded.  This  affair  appears  to  have  been 
a sudden  emeute  rather  than  a premeditated  riot. 
At  a meeting  at  New  Orleans,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  General  Longstreet  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents. 

RELEASE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

On  the  1 4th  of  May  Mr.  Davis  was  brought 
before  the  United  States  Court  at  Richmond, 
Judge  Underwood  presiding,  to  answer  to  the 
indictment  for  treason  found  against  him  long 
since,  lie  was  ready  for  trial,  but  the  counsel 
for  Government  were  not.  He  applied  to  be  lib- 
erated on  bail ; this  was  acceded  to,  the  sum  be- 
ing fixed  at  $100,000;  twenty  persons  being 
bound  in  the  sum  of  $5000  each  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  next  term  of  the  Court,  to  be  holden 
in  November.  The  list  of  bondsmen  w as  headed 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune ; there  were  several  oth- 
er Northern  men  of  political  prominence;  Mr. 
John  M.  Botts,  a Virginian  Unionist,  was  also 
among  the  bailors.  Mr.  Davis  then  went  to 
Canada,  stopping  on  the  way  for  a few  days  at 
New  York. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  movements,  since  our  last  Record,  of  the 
column  of  troops  under  General  Hancock  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Plains  have  been  very  im- 
portant, though  quietly  made.  The  difficulties 
between  the  settlers  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  and 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  hhve  been  going  on 
for  over  three  years.  The  first  breach  of  the 
peace  occurred  on  April  11,  18G4,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  whites.  Peace  had  previously 
existed  between  the  Indians  and  whites  since 
1857,  in  which  year  a peace  had  been  made  with 
them,  and  a reservation  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Colorado  assigned  them,  with  certain  annui- 
ties and  the  right  to  fish  and  hunt  on  the  Smoky 
Hill  and  Arkansas  rivers.  The  Indians  were 
veiy  weak  after  the  w'ar  which  closed  in  1857, 
ana  were  glad  to  accept  and  observe  peace. 
Colorado  and  Kansas  were  rapidly  settled  dur- 
ing this  era  of  peace,  railroads  were  extended  to- 
ward the  plains,  and  telegraph  and  express  lines 
were  established  across  them.  At  last,  having 
two  or  three  regiments  of  Territorial  troops  or- 
ganized and  in  the  service  of  the. Government, 
doing  garrison  duty  at  the  various  forts  in  the 
Territory,  the  people  of  Colorado,  anxious  to 
possess  the  land  on  which  the  Indians  wrerc  lo- 
cated, began  hostilities  against  them.  On  April 
11,  1804,  a band  of  friendly  Cheyennes  were  ac- 
cused of  stealing  cattle,  and  though  they  denied 
the  charge  and  explained  that  the  Kiowas  had 
committed  the  outrage,  the  Colorado  troops  at- 
tempted, in  obedience  to  orders  from  their  Cap- 
tain, to  disarm  the  Indians.  The  latter  resisted, 
and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  the  Colorado  men 
were  worsted.  Colonel  Chivington,  then  com- 
manding, as  an  officer  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers, the  District  of  Colorado,  gave  orders  to 
his  various  subordinates  to  commence  a regular 
series  of  operations  against  the  Indians.  In 


obedience  to  these  orders  Major  Downing  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  an  Indian  camp  near 
Fort  Dodge,  killing  forty  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  Indians  at  once  attempted  to 
bring  about  an  understanding,  expressing  them- 
selves anxious?  for  peace,  and  making  efforts 
to  secure  it.  Left-Hand,  a chief  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, and  Little  Raven,  a chief  of  the  Ar- 
apahoes, with  their  bands,  made  their  appear- 
ance simultaneously  before  Fort  Larned  and 
Fort  Lyon,  and  made  overtures  of  peace.  Lit- 
tle Raven  was  kindly  received  at  Fort  Lyon  by 
Major  Wynkoop,  commanding  at  that  point,  who 
told  him  that  Colonel  Chivington  was  at  Fort 
Dodge,  and  would  settle  the  terms  of  peace  with 
Left-Hand.  But  that  chief,  on  approaching  Fort 
Lamed,  was  fired  upon  by  orders  of  Colonel 
Chivington  and  compelled  to  fiy  for  safety. 
When  Little  Raven  heard  of  this  affair  he  aban- 
doned his  cam])  in  front  of  Fort  Lyon,  and  mov- 
ing north  on  the  Smoky  Hill  Overland  Route 
began  to  depredate  on  the  trains  and  committed 
several  outrages,  in  w hich  the  rest  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe and  all  the  Cheyenne  tribes  refused  to  en- 
gage, and  which  all  condemned.  Subsequently 
Lieutenant  Ayres  encountered  a band  of  peace- 
ful Indians  near  Fort  Larned ; invited  their 
chief  into  his  camp,  shot  him,  and  then  attacked 
the  band,  killing  many.  The  Indians  did  not 
abandon  their  attempts  at  securing  a peace, 
though  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope  of  suc- 
cess. They  had  confidence  in  Major  Wynkoop 
and  Ctflonel  Colley,  their  agent ; these  officers 
had  been  steadfastly  friendly  to  them,  and  two 
thousand  of  the  two  tribes  under  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  Black  Kettle,  made  ap- 
plication on  September  10,  1 8G4,  to  them  to  bring 
about  a council  at  which  peace  might  be  concluded. 
Major  Wynkoop  met  the  Indians  near  Fort 
Lyon ; told  them  he  had  no  power  to  conclude  a 
peace ; but  promised  the  tribe  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  w hile  the  principal  Chiefs  went 
with  him  to  Denver  City  and  conferred  with 
Governor  Evans.  This  protection  the  tribes 
finally  accepted ; they  pitched  their  camp  near 
Fort  Lyon,  while  Black  Kettle  and  other  Chiefs 
called  on  the  Governor.  They  were  referred  by 
him  to  Colonel  Chivington,  who  decided  that  he 
could  not  make  peace  without  consulting  his  su- 
periors. He  advised  the  Indians  to  return  to 
Fort  Lyon,  remain  there  under  Major  Wy  nkoop’s 
protection,  while  he  consulted  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Department.  Accepting  his  as- 
surances of  safety  they  returned  to  Fort  Lyon, 
and  remained  in  camp  under  the  care  of  Major 
Wynkoop.  This  officer  was  soon  relieved  by 
Major  Anthony,  under  orders  from  Colonel  Chiv- 
ington, and  ha  repeated  every  assurance  of  pro- 
tection. Here  the  Indians  remained  in  camp  for 
two  months,  protected  and  fed  by  Major  An- 
thony. In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Chivington 
had  collected  about  a thousand  men  from  vari- 
ous forts  in  the  territory,  and  on  November  28, 
18G4,  made  his  appearance  at  Fort  Lyon.  At 
daylight  on  the  next  morning,  against  the  en- 
treaties and  protests  of  Major  Anthony,  he 
marched  out  of  Fort  Lyon,  attacked  the  Indian 
camp,  and  put  (as  he  claims)  over  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  to  the  sword  under 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  From  this  time 
forward  all  efforts  at  conciliation  were  aban- 
doned. The  Indians  began  their  depredations 
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in  earnest ; an  alliance  of  the  five  principal  tril>es 
of  the  Plains,  the  Comanchcs  and  Kiowas  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Sioux  and  their  numerous  adher- 
ents of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  was  formed  ; and 
the  war  began  in  earnest.  The  routes  to  the 
west  were  continually  interrupted,  and  hun- 
dreds of  emigrants  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Indians.  At  last  the  “ Chivington  massa- 
cre" was  avenged  by  the  slaughter,  on  December 
21,  1 8GG,  of  a portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Philip  Kearney.  Then  the  Government  began  to  ! 
take  steps  for  the  protection  of  its  troops  and  the 
Overland  routes  and  railroads ; and  the  present 
expeditions  of  Generals  Hancock  and  bully  were 
planned.  Our  previous  Record  gave  a summary 
of  their  movements  up  to  April  19.  General 
Hancock  has  since  that  time  been  engaged  in 
holding  councils  with  the  Indians,  but  while  do- 
ing so  has  gradually  placed  his  forces  on  the  up- 
per Arkansas  River*  and  thus  interposed  between 
and  separated  the  Comanclies  and  Kiowas  from 
their  allies,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The 
forces  moving  along  the  Platte  River  have  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  in  the  same  manner  be- 
tween the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes ; 
and  thus  the  allied  Indians  are  debarred  from 
concentration,  and  indeed  from  co-operative  ac- 
tion. Rut  while  the  presence  of  these  troops  lias 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  Indians  along  the 
railroads  quiet,  the  Sioux  to  the  north  and  their 
allies  in  Dacotah  and  Montana  have  engaged  in 
a regular  campaign  against  the  forts  in  those 
Territories  and  along  the  Upper  Platte  River. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  Queen  issued  her  Proc- 
lamation declaring  that  the  union  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  was  complete,  under  one 
Government  to  be  called  “The  Dominion  of 
Canada.”  The  Proclamation  contains  the  names 
of  the  Members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  api>ointed  by  the  Queen  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Con- 
federation passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  We 
have  as  yet  only  the  telegraphic  synopsis  of  this 
Proclamation,  the  full  text  not  having  arrived 
by  steamer. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Queretaro, 
made  bv  the  public  press  on  May  1,  and  incor- 
porated in  our  Record  for  J unc  last,  proves  to  have 
been  premature;  the  city  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals  oil  May  15.  The  siege  of 
Queretaro  was  begun  on  March  4,  and  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Liberals  with  great  vigor  and  per- 
severance. The  latest  details  from  the  place,  an- 
terior to  the  announcement  of  its  fall,  were  dated 
May  7,  and  reported  that  the  garrison  was  suffer- 
ing terribly  for  food.  On  May  (J  Maximilian 
attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Liberal 
lines,  but  was  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  The 
final  struggle  on  May  15  is  thus  officially  report- 
ed by  General  Escobedo,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Liberal  Army  of  the  North: 

“At  3 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  La  Cruz 
was  taken  by  our  forces,  who  surprised  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  arid 
our  troops  occupied  the  Plaza.  Meanwhile  the  ene- 
my retreated  toward  the  (Jerro  dc  la  Campnnn,  where 
our  artillery  caused  him  to  surrender  at  S o’clock  a. a. 


Maximilian  and  his  Generals,  Mejia  and  Castello,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally." 

EUROPE. 

The  Peace  Conference,  relating  to  the  Luxem- 
burg question,  assembled  in  London  on  the  Cth 
of  May,  a week  earlier  than  was  originally  pro. 
posed.  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Italy  were  represented,  as  Great 
Powers ; Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Duchy  as 
parties  interested.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  here 
for  the  first  time  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  appears 
| in  European  politics  as  one  of  the  Great  Pow  ers. 
The  question,  which  threatened  to  involve  a gen- 
eral w ar,  was  settled  in  tw  o days.  Prussia  is  to 
withdraw  her  garrison  from  Luxemburg,  and  the 
strong  fortress  is  to  be  demolished.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  Duchy  is  to  remain  w ith  the  King 
of  Holland,  not  as  such,  but  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Duchy  is 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers.  The 
previous  imminence  of  the  prospect  of  immediate 
war  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of 
France  purchased  the  American  iron-clad  Dun- 
derbery . This  vessel,  acknowledged  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  European  armored  vessel,  was  built 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Webb  of  New  York,  for  the 
American  Government;  hut  not  being  com- 
pleted until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  hnild- 
er  retained  her,  repaying  to  the  Government  the 
sums  advanced.  The  price  for  which  the  vessel 
was  sold  is  said  to  be  $3,000,000. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Reform  movement  takes 
precedence  of  every  thing  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  main  features  of  the  Bill  have  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Min- 
istry making  considerable  concessions  to  the 
Liberals,  and  thus  securing  many  votes  of  the  less 
advanced  members  of  that  party.  The  main 
point  upon  which  debates  turned  was  the  extent 
to  which  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  extend- 
ed. The  essential  points  agreed  upon  are — that 
in  towns  persons  who  pay  rent  for  lodgings  to 
the  amount  of  £10  a year  may  vote ; in  counties 
those  permanently  occupying  tenements  or  lands 
worth  £12  may  vote.  The  Ministry  wished  the 
rates  to  be  higher,  and  the  Liberals  lower;  but 
these  rates  w ere  ii^ed  upon  by  compromise.  This 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Out  of  Parliament  the  agitation  is 
great,  carried  on  mainly  by  mass  meetings.  Such 
a one  was  called  by  the  Reform  League,  to  be 
held  in  Hyde  Park  May  G.  The  Government  at 
first  determined  to  prohibit  this,  but  at  the  last 
recalled  the  determination,  making  great  prepara- 
tions to  put  down  any  riot,  but  the  meeting  was 
perfectly  peaceable. — Several  Fenian  prisoners 
have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Lord  Derby  officially  announced  that  the 
sentence  would  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  case 
of  Colonel  Burke,  the  chief  leader;  but  at  the 
last  moment,  urged  by  general  public  sentiment, 
the  Ministry  recommended  that  the  sentence 
should  be  commlited  ; and  the  Queen,  of  course, 
complied  with  the  recommendation. 

The  war  in  Crete  still  continues;  with  what 
result  is  quite  unc  rtain.  Reports  from  Greece 
say  the  Turks  have  suffered  several  severe  de- 
feats ; those  from  Constantinople  claim  for  them 
decided  victories.  The  Great  Powers  have  joined 
in  recommending  the  Sultan  to  cede  the  island 
to  Greece,  but  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  was 
quite  able  to  put  down  the  present  insurrection. 
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JUDGE  BRADY,  of  the  Common  Pleas  of 
this  city,  will  not  blame  us  for  reproducing, 
without  his  consent,  the  following,  which  he  re- 
lated a few  evenings  since : 

An  Irishman,  who  had  doubtless  been  “blue 
mouldin’  for  want  of  a batin’,’’  and  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  have  a little  exercise,  was 
arraigned  for  an  assault  and  battery.  lie  list- 
ened with  apparent  rapt  attention  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  indictment.  When  that  ceremony  was 
ended  Mr.  Vandervoort,  the  clerk,  asked  him,  in 
accordance  to  the  form. then  in  use,:  “Do  you 
demand  a trial  on  this  indictment  ?”  Pat,  lean- 
ing forward  in  seeming  utter  ignorance  of  what 
had  been  asked  him,  said  : “ What’s  that  ?”  Mr. 
Vandervoort,  a little  dashed  by  the  manner  of 
the  man,  repeated  the  question ; and  the  response 
was:  “The  divil  a thrial  I want!  Ye  needn’t 
give  yourself  the  throuble  of  thryin’  me!  Ye 
may  as  w'ell  save  the  expinse  of  that  and  put  me 
down  innocent ! Contint  am  I to  lave  this  wid 
me  blessin’  on  ye ! Indade  I’m  anxions,  for  me 
boss  is  waitin’  for  me  beyant ! Oh  no,  no ; the 
divil  a thrial  I want  at  all,  at  all !”  All  this  w*as 
said  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Vandervoort  could  not 
interpose  to  stop  it ; and  the  prisoner  having,  as 
he  supposed,  settled  the  business,  attempted  to 
leave  the  court,  but  was  of  course  prevented. 
Mr.  Vandervoort,  when  the  mirth  had  subsided, 
changed  the  question,  and  asked:  “Are  you 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?” 

“What’s  that?1,  said  he  again,  leaning  for- 
ward with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  the  question. 

“Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty ?” 

“The  answer  came  at  once:  “ Arrah ! how 
the  divil  can  I tell  till  I hear  the  ividencet ” 

He  was  permitted  to  hear  just  the  least  taste 
of  testimony,  that  eventuated  in  his  being  sent 
to  quod  for  one  calendar  month. 


Assuming  that  the  following  narrative  from 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
idea  that  “Friends”  have  not  correct  taste  in 
apparel  is  exploded,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Hick- 
sites  of  that  State  are  concerned : 

A Quaker  gentleman,  riding  in  a carriage  with 
a fashionable  lady  decked  with  a profusion  of 
jewelry,  heard  her  complain  of  the  cold.  Shiv- 
ering in  her  lace  bonnet  and  shawl  as  light  as 
cobweb,  she  exclaimed : 

“ What  shall  I do  to  get  warm  ?” 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  replied  the  Quaker, 
solemnly,  “ unless  thee  should  put  on  another 
breast-pin  /” 


That  moderate  reputation  at  the  bar  is  not 
regarded  in  the  West  as  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  vital  piety  or  membershijjf  in  the  Church 
has  been  definitively  settled  at  F , a city  of  Il- 

linois, where  an  interesting  revival  of  religion  has 
been  in  progress  under  the  ministration  of  Pre- 
siding Elder  B , an  able  minister,  and  some- 

thing of  a wit.  That  church  w'as  a pow'er  in  the 
city  and  country  round  about.  A young  lawyer, 

Hiram  D , had  been  a regular  attendant  at 

the  meetings,  had  several  times  gone  forward  to 
the  anxious  seat,  vet  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry 
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to  unite  with  the  church.  The  sickle  had  been 
thrust  in  unsparingly  for  several  weeks,  and  now 
they  were  gathering  the  sheaves.  Brother  Hiram 
was  called  upon  to  tell  his  experience  and  explain 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  “coming  out” 
He  arose  and  said  ho  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
a Christian,  but  the  fact  w'as  he  was  just  starting 
in  the  world,  had  no  way  of  making  a living  but 
to  practice  law,  and  doubted  whether  a man  could 
be  a lawyer  and  a Christian  too ! At  this  point 

Elder  B- cried  out : “ Come  along,  Brother 

Hiram,  you  are  not  lawyer  enough  to  hurt!” 
And  the  church  had  one  lawyer  less  to  care  for. 


A laudable  spirit  of  economy  and  thrift  per- 
vades the  town  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut — the 
place  where  the  first  American  “ platform”  was 
constructed — judging  from  the  consolatoiy  re- 
flections of  Uncle  Baruck  B , who  had  been 

very  Sick  in  midsummer,  but  soon  got  about 
again.  In  reply  to  Colonel  Higginbottomfc  in- 
quiry as  to  his  health  he  said:  “Waal,  now. 
Kurnel,  sort  o’  middlin’ ; but  I — tell — you”  (low- 
ering his  voice  and  shaking  his  head),  “if  I’d  a 
died  in  hayin’  and  harvestin’  ’twould  been  more’n 
forty  dullara  damidge  tu  me!” 


“Old  McCalla,”  of  Princeton,  Indiana,  is 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  To  take  stock  of 
him  by  the  subjoined  advertisement  we  should 
reckon  him  up  as  a retiring,  abstemious,  ascetic 
party,  admirably  adapted  to  boarding-house  pur- 
poses in  the  noble  State  which  generously  for- 
wards his  announcement : 

WANTED  — Two  or  three  boarders  of  a decent 
stripe,  such  as  go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clc»ck  with- 
out a pipe  or  cigar  in  their  month.  I wish  them  to 
rise  in  time  to  wash  their  faces  and  comb  their  heads 
before  breakfast.  When  they  put  on  their  boots  to 
draw  down  their  pants  over  them,  and  not  have  them 
rumpled  about  their  knees,  which  is  a sure  sign  of  a 
roway.  When  they  sit  down  to  rest  or  warm  by  the 
fire,  not  to  put  their  feet  on  the  mantle-piece  or  bu- 
reau, nor  spit  in  the  bread-tray.  And  to  pay  their 
board  w'eekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  — as  may  be 
agreed  upon— with  a smile  upon  their  feces,  aud  they 
will  And  me  as  pleasant  as  an  opossum  up  a persim- 
mon-tree. Old  McCalla. 


It  was  in  Trumansburg,  New  York,  that  an 
old  scissors-grinder,  calling  on  a minister,  made 
the  usual  query : “Any  scissors  to  grind  ?”  Re- 
ceiving a negative  answer,  it  was  the  minister’s 
turn,  which  he  took  by  asking : “ Are  you  a man 
of  God?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

M Are  you  prepared  to  diefn 

The  question  struck  home.  Gathering  up  his 
kit  and  scrambling  for  the  door,  he  exclaimed, 
terror-stricken:  “O  Lord!  O Lord!  you  ain’t 
going  to  kill  me,  are  you  ?” 


Michael  Muldoon  was  a tall,  slim  Irishman, 
with  eyes  full  of  humor  and  manners  of  the  strict- 
ly private  and  confidential  kind.  In  his  inter- 
views with  you  he  desired  to  be  in  such  close 
communion  that  the  words  he  used  would  fall 
sooner  upon  your  lips  than  ears.  ’Twas  a way 
he  had.  but  it  was  an  objectionable  way.  He 
came  into  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  one 
morning  with  a cloud  of  other  men  as  a witness 
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fur  his  friend  Thomas  O’Flaherty,  who  desired 
to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
answered  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  judge, 
but  ever  and  anon  endeavoring  to  get  closer  and 
closer  to  his  interrogator,  and,  in  his  efforts, 
leaned  over  the  rail  which  kept  him  from  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  bench  until  lie  ceased  to  be 
perpendicular.  At  length  he  was  asked,  “Is 
Thomas  O’Flahertv  a man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter?” Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
stepping  back  from  the  rail  as  he  did  so,  and 
looking  both  astonished  and  indignant,  he  re- 
sponded : “ Do  you  mane  to  axe  me  if  me  friend 
Tom  is  a man  of  good  karncther?”  “I  do,” 
said  the  Judge.  “Well,  then,”  replied  Michael, 
“av  ye  do  (and  it’s  jokin’  I think  ye  are)  I’ll  tell 
ye  all  about  it.  lie  plax /s  upon  the  Jiddle.  He 
rades  the  Boible.  He  doesn't  whip  the  ould  wo- 
man. An  he  takes  a dhrop  of  whisky  now  and 
thin . Will  that  plaze  ye  f ” The  success  of  this 
defense  of  his  friend  was  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties concerned,  and  another  defender  of  the  Un- 
ion walked  gallantly  away. 

• 

late  John  Van  Burcn  was  connsel  in  a 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  while 
Greene  C.  Bronson  was  Chief  Justice.  He  felt 
doubtful  whether  he  could  succeed  even  in  get- 
ting the  justices  to  take  the  case  for  considera- 
tion. The  plaintiff  had  been  nonsuited  for  a rea- 
son which  was  apparent — he  had  rested  too  soon 
— stopped  short  in  his  proof ; whether  from  ne- 
cessity or  inadvertence  was  not  disclosed  by  the 
testimony.  Mr.  Van  Burcn  proceeded  to  state 
the  facts,  and,  in  commenting  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  trial,  said:  “and  hereupon  the  plaintiff 
rested.” 

“ Rested,  Sir,”  said  the  Chief  Justice,  who  had 
been  grasping  the  case,  and  saw  the  defect,  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  apprehended  would  be  fatal 
— “Rested,  Sir!  Why  did  he  rest?” 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  that  peculiar,  involun- 
tary movement,  or  hitch,  which  sometimes  was 
the  avant  courier  of  a good  thing,  with  great  self- 
possession,  but  apparently  feeling  in  his  neck- 
cloth for  the  lost  PIe[a]iad,  said:  “If  your 
Honors  please,  that  question  has  given  me  much 
anxiety.  I have  devoted  nearly  two  weeks  to 
discover  the  reason  why,  at  so  early  and  incon- 
venient a period  in  this  controversy  the  plaintiff 
rested,  and  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion — and 
it  is  in  my  judgment  the  only  one  that  can  be 
sustained  on  principle  and  authority — that  he 
must  have  been  very  much  fatigued /” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  papers  were  not 
taken. 

The  “fast”  trait  of  the  Yankee  character  was 
touchingly  developed  recently  in  this  wise : 

A loving  father  of  a dutiful  son  died  in  one  of 
our  Western  cities,  and  his  body  was  brought 
East  for  interment.  The  son,  in  speaking  of  the 
deceased  parent,  remarked,  with  a most  charm- 
ing naivett : “Father  died  at  11  o’clock  a.m.  ; I 
had  his  body  embalmed,  funeral  sen  ices  at  the 
house,  and  was  in  the  cars,  homeward-bound, 
before  4 o’clock  p.m.  with  the  body!”  On  the 
whole,  that  was  very  fair  time ! 


That  our  colored  brother  proposes  on  all  prop- 
er occasions  to  ignore  difference  in  color  was  il- 
lustrated a short  time  since  at  the  Old  River  ford, 


near  Natchitoches.  The  brother  had  a wagon 
and  team  of  six  mules,  which  he  wished  to  drive 
across.  The  two  “lead  mules”  took  kindly  to 
the  w ater,  but  one  of  the  hind  ones,  a white  mule, 
obstinately  refused  to  enter  the  stream.  Jump- 
ing from  his  seat  in  a passion  the  teamster  be- 
gan beating  the  refractory  one  with  might  and 
main,  exclaiming,  “You  tink  you’s  white,  does 
you?  but  I’ll  show  you  dum  quick  dat  de  cullud 
mules  is  jus’  os  good  as  you  is ! Gee  up !” 

The  Hon.  Richard  Riker,  who,  as  Recorder, 
presided  many  years  in  the  General  Sessions  of 
New  York,  was  loved  and  respected  by  nlf  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a kind-hearted  gentleman, 
wrho  leaned  ever  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  saved 
many  a trembling  criminal  from  a life  of  infamy 
by  treating  him  generously  and  counseling  a bet- 
ter course  of  conduct.  On  one  occasion  a young 
negro  was  placed  at  the  bar  to  be  sentenced.  He 
was  not  more  than  nineteen,  and  the  Recorder, 
influenced  by  his  youth,  and  assuming  that  he 
was  a novice  in  crime,  after  commenting  on  the 
offense,  and  speaking  kindly  to  the  prisoner  of 
its  consequences  to  him,  then  upon  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  concluded  by  saying : “ On  account 
of  your  youth,  and  in  the  agreeable  hope  that  you 
will  never  commit  another  offense,  I sentence 
you  to  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary  for  thirty 
days.”  The  “dark-eyed  one,.”  looking  up  at 
the  Recorder  with  a cheerful  face,  but  manners 
very  much  devil-may-care,  exclaimed,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  dock:  4 1 Is  dat  all  for  dis  nigga% 
rnassa  t — dat' s only  a breakfast  spell ! I gets  de 
dinner  de  nrx'  time , I 's posin' — dot's  so  ! Yah  ! 
yah  /”  And  he  left  the  court  amidst  laughter 
that  could  not  be  instantly  reproved.  He  was 
known  afterward  as  the  Epicurean  cullud  bred- 
ern  of  many  “spells.” 


Ritualism  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  crush  out, 
without  a struggle,  the  noble  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism that  pervades  this  country.  The  great  West 
is  coming  up  manfully  to  the  contest  Illinois, 
through  her  city  of  Freeport,  sends  forth  no  un- 
certain sound.  In  that  goodly  city  resides  Mr. 

S , a clever  gentleman,  brought  up  in  the 

strictest  rules  of  Presbyterianism — so  much  so 
that,  until  within  a few  years  past,  he  lmd  never 
listened  to  the  Liturgy  of  “ the  Church.”  lie  is, 
besides,  ail  active  Radical  politician.  During  the 
early  part  of  Buchanans  administration  Episco- 
pal services  were  for  the  first  time  held  in  Free- 
port, in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  kindly  tendered 
for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees,  one  of  whom 
was  S . In  company  with  a friend  he  at- 

tended, dcjjorting  himself  with  becoming  gravity 
until  the  prayer  “For  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  all  others  in  Authority”  was  read. 
This  was  too  much  for  his  Republicanism.  Turn- 
ing to  his  friend,  he  said  : “Let’s  get  out  of  this ! 
that  fellow’s  a Copperhead!” — and  they  left. 
Through  the  efforts  of  a Puscyite  constable  of 
the  town  he  hits  since  been  induced  to  review'  his 
opinion,  and  is  now  regarded  as  “sound.” 


Poor  Artemns  Ward ! Just  as  his  life  w as 
ebbing  away  in  London,  a correspondent  at  Fol- 
som, California,  under  date  of  February  28,  tells 
us  of  a good  old  grandmother  w ho  was  Feated  at 
a tea-table  w'here  they  were  speaking  of  Artemus’s 
reception  in  England.  After  some  of  his  clever 
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witticisms  had  been  repeated,  the  good  lady 
raised  her  specs  and  said : “ What  a funny  man ! 
Now  do  you  r’ally  s’pose  Artemus  Ward  beecher 
said  all  them  things  ?” 


Many  years  since  there  lived  in  a village  in 

Central  New  York  a Mrs.  F , who  belonged 

to  the  Methodist  Church,  was  very  zealous,  often 
related  her  experience  in  public  meetings,  ex- 
horting the  brethren  and  sisters  to  the  more  act- 
ive exercise  of  the  Christian  graces.  She  talked 
well,  but  her  daily  life  was  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  her  precepts.  To  the  same  church 

belonged  Bill  J , an  odd  character,  almost  a 

simpleton,  yet  he  would  often  say  things  in  a wray 
that  would  produce  an  unexpected  effect  and  up- 
set the  gravity  of  the  congregation.  He  was  act- 
ive in  religious  duties,  took  a prominent  part  in 
class-meetings,  and  was  especially  gifted  in  sing- 
ing. Occasionally  Sister  F would  be  tempted 

and  overcome  by  the  enemy  of  souls.  At  one 
time,  having  a strong  desire  to  replenish  her 
feather-beds,  and  not  being  on  the  watch  against 
the  Evil  One,  she  secretly  drove  a neighbor’s  flock 
of  geese  into  her  bam,  and  denuded  them  of 
feathers.  Unluckily  she  was  detected  in  this  vio- 
lation of  the  eighth  commandment,  and  charged* 
with  the  offense  before  the  church.  Conscience 
being  awakened,  she  made  confession  of  her  sin, 
and  after  due  reproof  and  admonition  was  re- 
stored to  fellowship.  For  some  time  she  was 
meek  and  humble,  and  maintained  a discreet 
silence  at  the  meetings.  However,  after  the 
lapse  of  a year,  she  began  to  return  to  her  old 
habit  of  speaking  and  exhorting  as  opportunity 
offered.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  was  sud- 
denly interrupted,  and  her  remarks  brought  to 
an  abrupt  termination.  In  the  midst  of  her  ex- 
hortation, and  at  the  height  of  her  subject,  44  fill- 
ed with  joy,”  and  indulging  in  her  usual  flow  of 
loud-sounding  words,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
more  sensible  portion  of  the  congregation,  Bill 
cried  out,  with  stentorian  voice,  in  good  Meth- 
odist st \4e : 44  Amen ! Sister  F ! Amen ! — 

let  the  feathers  jly /”  The  effect  of  which  ob- 
servation may  be  imagined.  Sister  F sank 

into  her  seat  like  a lump  of  lead.  Bill,  not  ap- 
pearing to  notice  that  he  had  caused  an  explo- 
sion, immediately  broke  forth,  singing  in  a clear 
and  ringing  voice  4 4 The  good  ship  Zion  ;"  thus 
affording  the  people  an  opportunity  to  regain 
their  composure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  sensations  that  this  hit  produced ; but 
for  a long  time  afterward,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, might  be  heard  the  exclamation : 4 4 Sister, 
let  the  feathers  fly!” 


An  insurance  man  in  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, was  speaking  to  a friend  of  some  very  fine 
bees  he  had,  praising  them  highly,  when  an  Irish- 
man standing  near  said : 44 That’s  nothing;  the 
bees  in  my  country  are  large  as  sheep.”  44 How 
large  are  the  hives?”  asked  the  man  of  fire. 
“About  as  large  as  yours,"  answered  Pat.  44 But 
how  do  they  get  in  ?”  44  Well,”  said  Pat, 44  that's 
their  hunt  I" 


Not  far  from  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a clergyman,  celebrated  for  his  talent  at 
making  blunders,  after  having  pronounced  a hap- 
py couple  man  and  wife,  concluded  the  ceremony 
by  44  wishing  them  a happy  and  pleasant  journey 
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through  life,  and  hoped  that  they  would  be  blessed 
in  their  marriage  relation  as  were  Abraham  and 
Sarah  in  days  of  old.”  Before  the  company  dif- 
fused themselves  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  a youth  of  Scriptural  pursuits  informed 
them  that  44  Sarah  was  one  hundred  years  old 
before  she  bare  Isaac!"  That  'was  so!  The 
clergyman  acknowledged  the  corn,  and — “then 
the  band  played.  ” 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  described  by  geographers 
as  “a  small  city  near  Covington,  Kentucky,” 
has  felt  incited  to  contribute  to  the  Drawer  the 
ensuing  specimen  of  phonetic  composition.  We 
copy  from  the  original : 

Cincinnati  O.  Jvtu  IT,  85 

My  friknt>  Sib  I.  take  my  pen  In  hand  to  answer 
your  Advertisement  wich  I seen  in  the  City  Commer- 
cial that  you  wanted  an  Traveling  Clerk  or  Agent  and 
I thought  I woult  Right  to  you  and  see  if  I could  geet 
a change  for  it  and  I think  that  I can  tend  to  it  Right 
with  the  Germena  & Amaricans  for  I Speek  Both  and 
am  Wei  a Qualndet  to  and  if  you  woult  Bee  thousints 
of  Bligc  to  you  and  woult  doo  Right  with  you  and  cvry 
Botey  and  yon  wil  Plees  Right  to  me  and  let  me  know 
a bout  this  and  I wil  com  a sec  you  or  let  me  cqin  and 

foo  to  work  and  Bisnis  goo  all  Right  So  I hopekhat 
will  Suckseed  in  this  and  this  is* all  for  this  tim  So 
Right  Soon  and  I remain  for  Ever  yonrs  Truley 

Valentin*  Sponenuuboeb 

A correspondent  from  Jasper,  Tennessee, 
writes  that  during  Bragg’s  retreat  from  Middle 
Tennessee  two  rebel  soldiers  stopped  at  the  house 

of  Mr.  K , and  one  of  them  proposed  a trade 

for  a very  fine  horse,  but  thought  that  a large 
white  spot  on  the  horse’s  forehead  lessened  his 
value  somewhat. 

“Why  so?" 

44 Because,”  said  the  soldier,  “the  Yankees 
can  see  it  a great  way  off.” 

“Never  mind  that,”  said  his  companion; 
44  t'other  end  is  always  toward  the  Yankees!" 


When  Fort  Donelson  fell  General  Floyd  and 
most  of  his  brigade  managed  to  escape.  As  he 
retreated  to  Chattanooga,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  back  to  Virginia,  his  army  passed  through 
Jasper,  and  the  General  made  a speech  at  the 
court-house.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that 
ho  had  done  the  Yankees  more  harm  than  any 
dozen  men  in  the  South ; that  they  had  a long 
account  to  settle  with  him,  and  that  he  was  de- 
termined that,  if  settled  at  all,  it  should  be  set- 
tled in  hell.  When  the  Federal  army  came  in, 
an  Irish  soldier  was  told  what  Floyd  had  said 
about  the  place  of  adjustment  “Very  well," 
said  Pat ; 44  we  will  be  fully  represented  there  !" 


The  blunders  of  illiterate  people  are  proverb- 
ially droll.  Pat  usually  comes  in  for  the  largest 
share  of  those  which  are  genuine.  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton is  the  principal  manufacturer  of  those  made 
to  sell,  and  she  gets  a good  price  for  them.  But 
the  blunders  of  the  press — of  clever  people — 
whose  business  itTs  to  be  accurate,  and  in  whom 
a blunder  seems  unpardonable,  are  frequently 
the  most  absurd  of  all.  In  a late  number  of  the 
44  London  Publishers’  Circular"  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  inaugural  address, 
lately  delivered  before  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, had  since  been  republished  by  him  4 4 in 
the  form  of  a five-sliilling  elephant  /”  Even  the 
most  ardent  believer  in  Mr.  Mill’s  powers  among 
our  readers  will  probably  have  received  this  an- 
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nouncement  with  some  incredulity.  The  fact  is, 
that  by  an  error  of  the  press — or  rather,  of  the 
writer" of  the  paragraph — the  word  “elephant” 
had  been  substituted  for  “pamphlet,”  and  the 
mistake,  although  the  proof  was  read  and  reread, 
unluckily  escaped  the  corrector’s  eye.  There  is 
a German  book  called  “Paul  Fixlein’s  Errors 
of  the  Press.”  If  any  English  compiler  be  en- 
gaged on  a work  of  the  kind  he  will  doubtless 
take  note  of  the  above ; but  his  book  would  he 
more  amusing  if  all  the  errors  which  do  not  es- 
cape the  corrector’s  eye  could  also  be  included. 
We  heard  only  the  other  day  of  a leading  article 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers  in  which  the  printer, 
after  the  author  had  corrected  it  for  press,  dis- 
covered that  a classical  allusion  to  “Cato  and 
Brutus”  had  been  converted  into  an  allusion  to 
“ cats  and  brutes ;”  but  this  is  hardly  so  good  as 
the  blunder  in  an  English  Government  blue-book 
containing  documents  relating  to  the  Russian 
war,  in  one  of  which  the  intelligence  that  “our 
troops  had  marched  across  the  Belbek,  and  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  north  ports,”  originally  figured 
in  |hi)  startling  form  of  an  announcement  that 
the^liad  “ marqked  across  the  Baltic,  and  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  North  Foreland !” 

When  the  History  of  Meanness  comes  to  be 
written  die  historian  will  find  himself  compelled 
to  credit  the  Drawer  for  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  modem  times.  In  fact, 
the  material  for  such  a work  will  be  found  to 
have  been  here  first  put  upon  record.  A fresh 
iffcidcnt  has  just  been  narrated  to  us  by  a gentle- 
man connected  with  one  of  our  leading  Life  In- 
surance Companies : 

Mr. , of  Western  New  York,  came  to  the 

United  States  General  Hospital  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, in  search  of  the  body  of  his  son,  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  hospital  cemetery.  As  was 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  remains  were  exhumed 
and  carefully  removed  from  the  coffin  to  a strong 
box  suitable  for  transportation,  all  at  Government 
expense.  After  getting  safely  home  he  wrote  to 
the  executive  officer  as  follow  s : “ The  old  coffin 
in  which  my  son  was  buried  wras  left  in  the  dead- 
house.  I want  to  know  how  much  Government 
is  going  to  allow  me  for  it  ?'' 


A gentleman  who  for  many  years  occupied 
a deservedly  high  position  at  the  bar  of  Steuben 
County,  in  making  his  ddbut  before  a jury  en- 
countered the  criticism  of  a witty  practitioner, 
J b . In  the  midst  of  a long  and  ani- 

mated address  to  the  twrelve  good  men  and  true, 
our  advocate  paused  and  asked  the  sheriff  for  a 
glass  of  ivater.  “Yes,  Mr.  Sheriff,”  said  Law- 
yer B , “ give  the  gentleman  a glass  of  water; 

but,  for  the  life  of  me,  it  is  the  first  time  I ever 
knew  a w ind-mill  to  go  by  water !”  The  cachin- 
nadon  that  ensued  affected  the  self-poise,  as  it 
were,  of  the  pleader,  who  brought  his  remarks  to 
an  abrupt  termination. 


When  Willie  J had  reached  the  mature 

age  of  three  years  he  manifested  much  eagerness 
to  learn  to  read.  His  favorite  resort  for  knowl- 
edge was  the  sitting-room  stove,  with  its  large 
black  letters  ranged  around  the  hearth  thereof. 
Having  learned  IS  and  O,  B was  latterly  fixed 
upon  his  memory.  Next  day  he  came  to  his 
accustomed  place  for  a new  lesson.  R seemed 
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next  in  order ; and,  pointing  to  it,  his  aunt  asked 
if  he  could  tell  what  letter  it  was  ? Looking  at 
the  R for  a monient,  meditatively,  he  exclaimed : 
“ Well,  auntie,  I guess  that’s  B,  with  his  foot  up 
taking  a wittel  walk  /” 


NdT  twenty  miles  from  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  a rural  district,  where  religious 
privileges  were  quite  limited,  a Mission  Sabbath- 
school  was  not  long  since  established  by  a few 
active  Christians  from  a neighboring  city.  A 
very  wrorthy,  pious  lady  was  one  Sabbath  in 
charge  of  a class  of  boys  who  wrere  strangers  to 
her.  Judging  from  appearances  that  profanity 
might  be  the  besetting  sin  of  some  of  them,  she 
commenced  interrogating  them  individually  on 
that  subject.  The  lad  upon  her  right  having 
acknowledged  the  wickedness  of  the  practice  and 
disclaimed  having  yielded  to  it,  she  turned  to 
the  boy  on  her  left  and  addressed  him,  but  not 
receiving  a prompt  response,  boy  number  one 
exclaimed  to  her : “ Oh,  he's  nothin’  but  a little 
Catholic  cuss  ! — he  don’t  know  nothin’ ! ’Tain  t 
no  use  jaw  in’  to  him  /”  Mentally  the  lady  felt 
rather  inclined  to  withdraw  From  the  school  bus- 
iness, but  having  hopes  of  boy  number  one,  she 

didn’t  give  it  up  so,”  and  eventually  had  the 
gratification  of  winning  them  all  to  her  way  of 
thinking. 

One  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of  Srfh 
Francisco,  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone,  recently  from  Bos- 
ton, attended  not  long  ago  a public  dinner  in  the 
former  city,  given  in  honor  of  the  opening  of 
steam  communication  with  China.  The  Doctor 
sent  a waiter  for  fish.  The  waiter  soon  returned 
with  a very  small  quantity.  The  Doctor  looked 
at  it,  and  said  to  the  serving-man : “ Yes,  that 
is  the  kind  /”  But  whether  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a further  supply  is  not  set  forth. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Dorcas  Society,  held  in 
Hoboken  a few  evenings  since,  a young  lady  pro- 
pounded to  a learned  Presbyterian  divine  the  fol- 
lowing interrogatory : 

“Doctor,  won’t  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
to  us  the  difference  between  ministers  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Baptist  churches  ?” 

“ Oh,  certainly ! it's  very  slight : one  uses  wax 
candles — the  other  dips  /” 


In  years  gone  by,  when  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  in  existence  in  this  State,  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  Eighth  District  was  filled  by 

Judge  W , a man  of  fine  legal  attainments 

and  conceded  ability  as  a jurist.  There  was  no 
rule  in  his  court  prohibitory  as  to  toddies.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  frequently  his  custom  to  sus- 
pend proceedings  for  a few  moments,  and  retire 
to  a side  apartment  for  the  purpose,  it  was  sup- 
posed, of  taking  what  is  sometimes  designated  £ 
by  the  bar  ofrRochfester  as  a “nip.”  On  one 
occasion  an  important  case  was  before  his  Honor, 
and  w'ns  being  argued  with  great  clearness  and 
force  by  J.  L.  T , one  of  the  most  distin- 

guished counsel  of  Western  New  York.  Twice 
during  the  argument  the  Judge  had  requested 
Mr.  T to  suspend  his  remarks  while  he  re- 

tired for  a moment  to  the  apartment  aforesaid. 

Just  as  an  important  point  in  the  chain  of  argu- 
mentdiad  been  reached  the  Judge,  for  the  third 
time,  suggested  a momentary  suspension,  and 
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retired;  whereupon  Mr.  T looked  around 

at  several  of  his  legal  brethren  who  happened  to 
be  present,  and  said,  with  a look  and  tone  of 
jollity:  “Well,  gentlemen,  let’s  all  go  out  and 
take  a drink !” — which  they  were  on  the  point  of 
doing  vVhen  his  Honor  reappeared,  and  wondered 
why  there  was  such  indecorum. 

A most  original  and  eccentric  character  was 
old  Billy  Burch,  father  of  the  celebrated  “ San 
Francisco  Minstrel”  of  the  same  name.  For 
many  years  he  kept  at  Oswego  a popular  ale- 
house, and  was  much  esteemed  for  the  peculiar 
mellowness  of  his  mixtures  and  dryness  of  his 
jokes.  He  was  a man  of  generous  ipipulses,  and 
his  proverbial  liberality  made  him  tlie  subject  of 
many  solicitations  and  importunitte$.  . In  the 
early  days  of  the  war  for  the  Unioft  we  all  re- 
member the  almost  constant  demands  that  were 
made  upon  the  loyal  people  both  for  public  and 
private  charities.  _ Of  course  Mr.  Burch  was 
never  neglected.  One  day  it  happened  that  the 
calls  for  “material  aid”  came  unusually  thick 
and  fast.  Thrice,  ay,  four  times  was  he  asked, 
and  four  times  did  he  cheerfully  respond.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  a fifth  applicant  pr&sentgfl  her- 
self in  the  person  of  a fair  ddmsel  and  agent^pf 
the  local  “Aid  Society.”  This  was  too  much  for 
even  Burch’s  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  maiden 
was  repulsed  in  a most  abrupt  ancfheartless  man- 
ner. After  the  fair  solicitor  had  departed  a 
shocked  and  sympathizing  by-stander  took  occa- 
sion to  remonstrate  with  Burch,  remarking  that 
he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
loyal  and  true-hearted  men  in  the  community, 
and  it  was  a pity  thus  to  tarnish  his  fair  fame. 

“My  friend,”  answered  Burch,  giving  a pe- 
culiar downward  stroke  to  his  sandy  goatee  and 
an  emphatic  gesture  with  his  fore-finger,  “I  am 
loyal ; but  do  the  people  of  Oswego  suppose  I can 
carry  on  this  war  alone  r* 


# Thebe  lived  some  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a lady  who  used  to  say  that  whenever  she 
was  in  need  of  any  thing  she  would  pray  for  it, 
and  that  her  prayer  would  invariably  bo  an- 
swered. For  a long  time  she  had  been  very  anx- 
ious to  own  a camel’s-hair  shawl,  and  though  she 
had  prayed  fervently  that  one  might  be  granted 
to  her,  it  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Being 
about  to  sail  for  Europe,  and  already  on  board 
ship,  one  of  her  nephews  came  down  to  see  her 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  her  with  a 
camel’s-hair  shawl.  Her  joy  was  so  great  that 
she  could  not  refrain  from  sending  a note  back 
by  her  nephew  to  her  most  intimate  friend  an- 
nouncing her  ' good  fortune.  The  note  run  as 
follows : 

M Dear  IIawwaii,— The  Lord  has  been  very  merciful 
to  me.  I have  a camel's-hair  shawl !” 


Few  army  officers  have  had  more  or  better 
stories  told  of  them  than  General  A.  J.  Smith — 
or,  as  he  was  called  among  his  men,  “ Guerrilla 
Smith.”  On  one  occasion  he  was  sought  out  by 
a secesh  farmer  of  Mislissippi,  who  made  griev- 
ous complaint  of  depredations  the  “Feds”  had 
committed  on  his  hen-roost.  The  General  list- 
ened gravely  to  the  recital,  and  asked : 

“ How  do  you  know  it  was  my  boys  who  stole 
your  chickens  ?” 

“ In  course  I knows  it  was  them.  Afore  you 
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and  your  fellars  came  here  I’d  a hundred  of  the 
prettiest  fowl  you’d  find  in  old  Mississippi,  and 
now  there  ain’t  raore’n  a dozen  left.” 

“A  dozen  left! — that  settles  it!  You  must 
look  somewhere  else  for  your  rogues ; if  my  boys 
had  been  the  thieves  they  would  have  made  a 
dean  sweep  /” 


At  another  time  the  General  took  it  into  his 
head  to  order  that  the  wagons,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  different  regiments  of  his  command  should 
have  painted  on  them  some  emblem,  or  insignia, 
by  which  each  regiment  could  distinguish  its  own. 
The  Colonel  of  one  of  these  regiments,  a hard 
one,  came  to  the  General  and  said  that,  as  his 
regiment  had  not  adopted  any  badge,  he  hoped 
the  General  would  be  kind  enough  to  suggest 
one.  The  General  promptly  complied,  by  say- 
ing : “ If  I were  going  to  paint  your  wagons,  and 
was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  ' 
which  regiment  they  belonged,  the  emblem  I 
should  select  would  be — a soldier  charging  a 
hog  /”  

A Brooklyn  friend,  whd  has  great  fai&  in 
Catechism,  and  teaches  it  with  a pertinacity  that 
would  challenge  th<^admiration  of  a Luther  or 
.Calvin,  wras  putting  the  youngest  of  four  through 
a course  one  day  when  the  question  came  up : 

“ Who  tempted  Eve  ?”  The  little  fellow,  after  a 
few  moments’  thought,  w ith  an  air  of  confidence 
exclaimed:  “It’s  the  gentleman  who  lives  in 
I hell;  I’ve  forgotten  his  name!” 


The  recent  illustration  in  Harper's  Weekly  > 
of  the  intellectual  physiognomies  assisting  at  a^ 
dog-fight  reminds  us  that  Lola  Montes,  the  no- 
torious Countess  of  Landsfelt,  was  the  possessor 
of  a famous  bull-dog.  The  man  who  sold  it  to 
her  stated  thtft  “the  Countess  was  the  loveliest 
thing  he  liad  ever  seen  on  two  legs  /” — making 
pardonable  reservations  in  favor  of  the  bull-dog. 

An  Albany  correspondent,  from  whom  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  again,  mentions  the  following 
as  one  of  her  Wabash  memories : 

During  the  “ Black  Hawk  war”  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  little  town  of  L were  one  morn- 

ing alarmed  by  a messenger  on  horseback,  in  hot 
haste,  bringing  intelligence  that  the  great  chief 
and  his  warriors  w*ere  encamped  on  the  Kanka- 
kee, some  thirty  miles  distant.  The  “miling- 
tery”  were  ordered  under  arms,  and  due  prepar- 
ation made  to  receive  him — or  rather,  to  arrest 

his  progress.  Major  P , feeling  himself  not 

exactly  posted  respecting  the  enemy,  sought  in- 
formation of  one  of  his  brother-officers  in  this 
wise : “ Cap’en,  w hich  of  the  Injens  are  the  most 
savage,  the  hostile  ones  or  them  that  go  on  foot  ?” 
The  “Cap’en”  imparted  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Major 
might  not  be  caught  and  kept  as  a Aostage  by  the 
much-deprecated  “Hawk”  before-mentioned. 


During  our  recent  “little  unpleasantness” 
with  the  South,  an  officer  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  United  States  Colored  Infantry  hap- 
pened to  be  taking  tea  with  Clay  Davies  at  his 
residence  in  Rio  Grand  City,  Texas.  Mr.  D. 
had  been  foreman  of  a petit  jury,  and,  among 
other  offenders,  a man  named  Ross  wFas  indicted 
for  keeping  a gambling-house.  He  w as  known 
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as  the  most  notorious  liar  in  Texas.  If  convict- 
ed, a heavy  tine  was  sure  to  be  imposed.  His 
lawyer,  a shrewd  old  practitioner,  advised  him 
to  plead  guilty,  w hich  he  did ; but  the  jury  soon 
coming  into  court  with  a verdict  in  another  case, 
the  Foreman  arose  in  his  place,  and  said : 

“Judge,  in  that  ere  Ross  case,  where  he  plead- 
ed guilty,  ice  find  him  not  guilty — we  don’t  be- 
lieve the  cussed  liar  any  how !” 


It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  in  Howard  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  Republicanism  and  true  religion  are 
inseparable.  A deacon  holding  Democratic  views 
was  called  upon  to  open  the  services  at  a prayer- 
meeting,  which  he  did,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
supplications  prayed  that  the  Lord  44  would  have 
mercy  upon  the  Republicans  and  sinners  of  that 
county.”  As  the  Republicans  have  carried  the 
day  at  every  election  since,  the  44  Rads”  attribute 

to  Deacon  B great  power  in  prayer.  So,  at 

all  events,  the  Recorder  of  Howard  County  writes 
us. 


Fond  parent  keeps  sending  us  droll  gabble  of 
funny  little  child.  It  is  curious  how  much  of 
this  occurs  in  Sunday-school^  and  Bible-classes ; 
seldom  in  places  of  amusement.  Example : In 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  a teacher  asked  her  class — 
“Who  betrayed  our  Saviour  ?”  The  class  being 
youthful — recently  weaned — had  not  been  thor- 
oughly “coached”  in  theology,  and  failed  to  an- 
swer correctly.  Finally,  a little  girl  replied : 
“John — Peter — Paul — Job,”  but  not  receiving 
an  affirmative  nod  from  her  teacher  that  she  had 
named  the  right  party,  said;  “Well,  then,  it 
must  be  Johnson  /”  Let  the  4 4 Impeachment”  or 
“Custom-house”  Committee,  who  are  clothed 
with  power  to  send  for  ]>crsons  and  papers,  sum- 
mon this  babe,  and  see  if  she  has  further  dis- 
closures to  make.  Somebody  “ betrayed”  some- 
body on  the  41  General  Order”  business — that’s 
certain. 


Judge  Ingraham,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  presiding  in  the  Over  and 
Terminer,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  w hen  a pris- 
oner was  arraigned  for  stealing  a quantity  of 
flannel,  alleged  to  be  worth  $45,  and  the  often se 
charged  w as,  therefore,  grand  larceny.  The  pris- 
oner listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  when  asked  the  usual  question, 
44 Guilty,  or  not  guilty?”  replied,  44 Not  guilty. 
The  Jlannel  wasn't  worth  half  so  much  /”  He 
evidently  knew*  the  difference  between  grand  lar- 
ceny and  the  State  prison,  and  petit  larceny  w ith 
a short  residence  on  Blackwell’s  Island ; though 
coarse  flannel,  we  believe,  is  the  material  for 
toggery  mainly  in  use  at  l>oth  places,  the  prevail- 
ing style  being  a neat  stripe. 


Not  a month  passes  but  there  comes  to  us 
from  quiet  parsonages  all  over  the  country  anec- 
dotes not  only  full  of  humor,  but  told  in  the  neat 
and  unctuous  manner  peculiar  to  clergymen, 
which  they,  according  to  our  experience,  possess 
in  a higher  degree  than  the  members  of  any  other 
class.  The  three  following,  for  example,  from 
a rectory  in  New  Jersey ; 

Deacon  S W'as  an  austere  man  who  fol- 

lowed oystering,  and  was  of  the  hard-shell  per- 
suasion. The  Deacon  “alius  made  it  a pint” 
to  tell  his  customers  that  the  money  which  he 


received  for  “isters”  did  not  belong  to  him. 
“The  good  Father  made  the  ‘isters,’  ” said  the 
Deacon,  44  and  the  money  is  his’n;  I’m  only  a 
stooart.”  They  do  say  the  Deacon  had  a way 
of  getting  about  ten  cents  more  on  a hundred  by 
his  peculiar  method  of  doing  business  for* some- 
body else.  One  Sunday  morning  the  old  fellow 
w as  tearing  round  from  house  to  house  with  a 
suspicious  bit  of  currency  in  his  hand,  and  more 
than  a suspicion  of  rage  in  his  face.  Some  one 
had  given  him  a bad  fifty  cents,  and  he  “wasn’t 
goin’  to  meetin’  till  that  ar  was  fixed  up.  ” 44  Why, 
Deacon,”  said  one  of  his  customers,  whom  he  had 
tackled  about  it,  “what’s  the  odds?  what  need 
you  care  ? ’tisn’t  yours,  you  know' ; you  are  only 
a steward;  it  isn’t  your  loss.”  The  Deacon 
shifted  his  ■ shoulder,  walked  to  the  door,  un- 
shipped his  quid,  and  said;  “ Yaas,  that’s  so; 
but  if  you  tliink  that  I’m  a-goin’  to  stand  by  and 
see  the  Lord  cheated  out  of  fifty  cents  you’re  mis- 
| taken.  I don't  foster  no  such  feelin * /” 


Squire  B was  a good  man,  but  somewhat 

bard  on  boys.  Early  in  ’62  he  missed  one  of  his 
sons,  and  heard  nothing  of  his  whereabouts  until 
he  found  him  on  his  back  in  the  hospital  at  An- 
napolis. “Why,  John,”  said  he,  “how  came 
you  here  ? Why  did  you  leave  home  ?”  44  Well, 

father,  you  alius  used  to  say  that  I was  in  the 
way,  and  w'asn’t  fit  for  nuthin’ ; so  I came  dowD 
here  w ith  the  Twenty-first,  and  I Jit  here.  At 
the  last  charge  at  Antietam  our  regiment  wras 
first.  I went  in.  Somethin’  hit  my  left  hand. 
I looked,  and  the  hand  w'as  gone:  but  I Jit. 
Then  somethin’  stunned  me  and  I fell.  I lay 
there  all  night,  and  then  they  brought  me  here. 
Now  kiss  me,  father!  say  good-by  to  mother! 
My  hand  is  gone;  my  sight  is  going,  I can’t  see 
you;  I’m  going;  but  I Jit,  father  l — l Jit!" 


They  had  a character  up  country  w ho  used 
mostly  to  chop  cord-wood  for  a living,  but  did 
like,  occasionally,  to  44  spell  himself”  with  preach- 
ing. He  w'as  “preachin’  a funeral”  for  a veiy 
worthy  sister,  w hen  he  felt  drawn  to  speak  of  the 
virtues  of  the  defunct;  and  while  on  the  subject 

took  occasion  to  say  that 44  Sister  O was  bom 

in  18 — , married  in  *88,  had  five  children,  w’as 

converted  in  '41  by  Elder  B , and  now  two 

of  her  children  are  in  the  fold,  one  ain’t,  and  tw^o 
have  gone  to  Ne  bra  sky  /”  The  statement  was 
consolatory ; the  figures  accurate. 


The  praiseworthy  custom  of  erecting  cities 
on  paper  where  more  substantial  material  is 
wanting  seems  to  have  been  revived  in  Kansas, 
as  we  are  informed  by  a Wyandotte  corre- 
spondent. That  city  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  high  expecta- 
tions are  entertained  of  its  future  greatness,  es- 
pecially by  the  original  44  City  Company.”  On 
its  map  may  bo  6een  splendid  avenues,  intersect- 
ed by  magnificent  streets,  with  here  and  there 
spacious  parks,  beautiful  fountains,  etc.,  etc. 
The  other  evening  a couple  of  Eastern  gentle- 
men had  occasion  to  gt>  in  search  of  a per- 
son, on  a dark  night,  and  being  unfamiliar 
with  the  “citv”  were  accompanied  by  one  of  its 
original  44  fathers.”  With  a lantern  to  throw 
light  on  their  path  they  started.  After  walk- 
ing a short  distance  their  leader,  with  the  view 
of  communicating  instruction  us  well  as  agreea- 
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ble  information,  stopped  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a house  or  two,  and,  swinging  the  lantern  slowly 
around,  said:  “Gentlemen,  we  now  stand  on 
Minnesota  Avenue,  a fine  street,  one  hundred 
feet  wide.”  Proceeding  a short  distance  further 
the  guide  said:  “This,  gentlemen,  is  Third 
Street,  an  excellent  street  for  business  purposes. 
And  this  is  Kansas  Avenue,  on  which  are  fine 
sites  for  private  residences.”  The  gentlemen  be- 
gan to  look  for  these  sites,  but  on  account  of  the 
darkness  were  unable  to  distinguish  them.  After 
stumbling  on,  up  and  down  ravines,  over  stumps 
and  such  Western  “improvements,”  the  leader 
agaiu  stopped,  and  said:  “This,  gentlemen,  is 
—ah! — let  me  see — I— I — I believe,  gentlemen, 
that  I’ve  lost  the  trail!” 

Under  the  old  regime  of  slavery  in  [Missouri  j 
prosecutions  were  quite  frequent  in  the  courts 
against  parties  for  trading  with  slaves  without  a j 

permit  from  the  master.  At  a term  of  the j 

Circuit  Court,  one  S.  M appeared  and  plead  ; 

to  an  indictment  for  selling  whisky  to  slaves.  1 
When  his  case  was  called  for  trial  he  was  not 
ready,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  no  attorney 
to  defend  him.  The  case  was  postponed  until 
afternoon  to  enable  him  to  employ  counsel,  but 
he  was  so  penurious  that  nobody  would  under- 
take for  him  at  the  fee  offered.  The  case  was 

again  called  for  final  disposition,  when  M , 

with  an  air  of  great  magnanimity,  said . “ J udge, 

I can’t  get  a lawyer  to  try  my  case,  so  I’ve  con- 
cluded that,  if  you’re  willing,  we  ll  just  let  the 
matter  t/ro/>,  and  sag  nothing  more  about  it!” 
The  Judge,  entertaining  a notion  that  though 

this  might  be  agreeable  to  the  cheery  M it 

might  not  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  jus- 
tice, declined  the  proposition,  and  imposed  the 
highest  fine  permitted  by  the  statute. 

These  little  people ! these  little  people ! What 
in  the  name  of  dogmatic  theology  puts  such  queer 
ideas  into  their  little  heads  about  things  connect- 
ed with  the  services  of  the  Church?  Instance: 
Last  Sunday,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Park- 
ersburg, Virginia,  as  one  of  the  wardens  was 
carrying  around  the  large  silver  plate,  a young 
lady  of  four  summers  put  in  her  mite,  remarking 
as  she  did  so,  in  a tone  that  was  heard  by  those 
in  several  of  the  neighboring  pews:  “Mamma, 

I put  my  money  in  the  pie-pan  !” 

Let  us  hope  that  this  dear  child  may  be  prop-  I 
crly  instructed  at  her  Sunday-school,  and  not 
grow  up  with  those  ideas  of  mince-piety  that  un- 
iiappily  prevail  in  some  portions  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

In  the  same  locality  whence  the  foregoing  ! 
comes,  a poor  and  illiterate  but  truly  religious  ! 
Methodist  brother  being  dangerously  ill,  and  con- 
scious that  he  could  survive  but  a short  time,  de- 
sired the  consolations  of  the  Church,  and  begged 
his  wife  to  “send  for  the  ‘circus’  preacher;  or, 
if  they  couldn’t  find  him,  the  ‘locust’  preacher. 
He  much  wanted  to  be  sprayed  with  and  talked 
to.” 

Casey  on  “Tactics,”  and  “Butterfield  on 
Picket  Duty,”  admirable  and  interesting  as  they 
are  to  men  of  blood-thirsty  tastes  and  habits,  j 
have  nevertheless  been  made  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism by  subalterns  whose  practical  experience  in  j 


! the  field  entitles  their  opinions  to  be  received 
with  respect.  We  are  moved  to  say  this  by  way 
of  introducing  an  incident  sent  to  us  by  a party 
who  must  be  an  excessive  Quaker,  as  he  signs 
himself  “A  Quaker  Friend.  ” This  Friend  says  • 

Before  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  oil  its 
| grand  march  across  the  Rapidan,  and  thence  to 
Petersburg,  a board  of  officers  was  in  session  ex- 
| amining  into  the  merits  of  many  officers.  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  was  President.  Captain  M‘Anally 
— “Little  Mac,”  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Pennsylva- 
nia— was  the  “subject”  under  investigation,  to 
whom  General  G.  put  this  question ; 

“Captain,  what  think  you  of  ‘Casey  on  Tac- 
tics?”* 

“Kavsav,  did  ye  say,  Gineral?” 

“Yes,  Casey.” 

“Not  Gineral  Kaysay?”  said  Mac,  with  a 
merry  twfnkle  in  his  eye. 

“Yes,  General  Casey.” 

“Well,  Gineral,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  that  I 
don’t  think  much  of  him,  for  I shtopped  him  at 
Fair  Oaks!” — which  was  literally  true,  Mac  be- 
ing under  Couch,  who  checked  Casey’s  flying 
troops  and  encountered  the  General  himself. 

The  General  proceeded:  “Wj&ll,  Captain, 
what  do  you  think  okf  ‘Butterfield  on  Picket?”* 

“Not  Gineral  Butterfield,  sure?”  said  Mac. 

“Yes,  General  Butterfield.” 

“Then  I don’t  think  much  of  him,  for  he  says  : 

‘ Shtick  your  vidette  fifty  yards  in  front  of  vour 
picket,’  and  if  I had  done  that,  sure  me  men 
would  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  Rappahannock!” 

Mac  was  passed,  but  as  lie  left  the  room  Gen- 
. eral  G.  quietly  remarked  to  the  Board:  “ I would 
like  to  have  had  the  Captain's  opinion  of  ‘ Gib- 
bon on  Artillery,’  but  I’m  afraid  he  would  be  too 
many  guns  for  me!” 

Bleeping  Kansas,  though  at  times  absent- 
minded,  is  nevertheless  affectionate  and  domestic. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  following  incident  in 
the  career  of  one  of  her  representative  men,  the 
able  editor  of  a county  paper,  whom  his  fellow- 
freemenf  familiarly  designate  as  “Mac.”  Mac 
had  been  eight  years  married  to  an  amiable  lady 
who  had  blessed  him  with  three  pairs  of  ‘ ‘ mild 
blues.”  Not  long  since  he  purchased  a piece  of 
proj>erty  which  he  wished  to  have  deeded  to  his 

wife ; whereupon  Mr.  W , the  conveyancer, 

proceeded  to  draw  the  deed.  When  he  came  to 
the  place  where  Mrs.  “Mac’s”  name  should  bo 
inserted,  lie  turned  to  Mac  and  asked,  “ What  is 
your  wife’s  name  ?”  Mac  dropped  his  head,  pon- 
dered a moment,  walked  across  the  room  once  or 
twice,  and  finally,  after  several  moments’  reflec- 
tion, exclaimed : “ Well,  I’ll  be  darned  if  I know! 
I’ve  lived  with  her  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
never  knew  her  by  any  other  name  than  ‘ Sis ” 
and  immediately  posted  home  to  get  at  the  fact. 
He  soon  returned  with  the  requisite  m moran- 
duin,  copied  from  the  Family  Bible,  and  the  real 
estate  was  forthwith  “ deeded,  released,  remised, 
enfeoffed,  and  conveyed”  unto  the  said  “Sis,” 
her  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

A sedate  young  “theologue”  of  Princeton 
mentions  the  fact  that  several  railroad  companies 
of  New  Jersey  have  favored  clergymen  and  the- 
ological students  with  “ Clerical  Half-Fare  Tick- 
ets.” The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  the  number  who*  have  been  guilty 
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of  any  such  ridiculous  benevolence  to  that  grasp- 
ing and  proverbial  ly-opulent  class  known  as  min- 
isters. The  kind  of  “clerical  ticket”  issued  on 
that  road,  if  we  are  to  take  as  genuine  the  one 
inclosed  to  us,  is  as  follows : 

CAMDEN  & AMBOY  &H. 

CLERGYMAN’S  TICKET. 

On  Payment  of  regular  fare. 

Or  at  forty  miles  an  hour  if  found  walking  along  the 
road. 

^oochc/if,  (ffiuz&e+man. 

If  not  A Good  sell  this  is  a fair  hit,  and  might 
be  conned  over  in  private  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  of  Camden  and  Amboy — so  called. 

We  do  greatly  fear  that  the  noble  American 
game  of  Base  Ball  will  in  time  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  public  morals  if  allowed  to  be  persisted 
in  on  Sundays,  under  the  very  eaves  of  a theolog- 
ical seminary,  and  under  the  very  noses  of  its 
professors.  Something  ought  to  be  done  at  once  to 
arouse  the  public  conscience  in  this  regard.  One 
good  citizen  f>f  Princeton,  as  a means  of  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  these  Sabbath-breakers, 
proposes  to  start  a Sunday-school  in  the  “back 
lots  of  Princeton,”  as  per  following  communica- 
tion, which  we  copy  verbatim  from  the  original : 

SUNDRY  BALL  PLAYERS 

Prisckton  April  t\»  14  67  . 

Mr  Editor  pleas  Copy  this  if  you  Got  space  to  spare 
itt  wold  Be  A good  thought  if  you  Cold  Adwise  som 
Godd  man  to  hold  A snudey  school  in  the  Back  lots 
of  Princeton  it  wold  Maby  do  eom  Good  if  in  the  plase 
of  A ball  play  it  is  A every  sundey  Acorcnce,  i will  fur 
one  go  and  help  to  Do  it  iff  we  can  Git  up  one  there  let 
us  try  it  next  sunder  and  see  iff  we  Can  rai&ten  young 
men  and  som  Girls  fur  there  ware  ten  young  men  and 
Seven  Girls  this  sundey  at  Ball  play  in  the  After  noon 
At  half  pas  one  oclock  in  the  Ater  noon  i hope  the 
will  sum  one  voletcer  with  me  and  Go  Be  there  on  the 
ouer  Dont  fail  to  com  and  try  what  we  Can  Doe  and 
if  it  works  well  it  will  Bee  A good  harvest  to  Bring 
them  to  Regard  the  Lords  day  WPR 

Ip  there  be  any  one  tiling  more  commendable 
than  another  in  places  of  public  worship  it  is 
decorum.  Although  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  not  a 
character  often  seen  in  rural  life,  something  re- 
calling that  model  of  deportment  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  country.  Such  was  recently  the 
case  in  Warsaw,  New  York,  where  resides  Deacon 

M , a straightforward,  honest  old  man,  not 

generally  accused  of  putting  too  fine  a point  on 
bis  expressions.  But  the  other  evening,  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  he  did  attempt  a refinement, 
and  succeeded.  Thanking  the  Lord  for  the 
“plainness  of  the  way,”  he  continued:  “Yea, 
Lord,  thou  hast  made  it  so  plain  that  a way- 
faring man,  though  a — a little — below — the — av- 
erage—could  not  err  therein !” 

A perfectly  accurate  statement  of  the  fact, 
though  worded  differently,  perhaps,  from  what 
it  w ould  have  been  by  Dr.  Bellows,  or  that  clever 
artist  in  words,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White. 


The  cultivation  of  “w'ater,  musk,  and  other 
melons”  has  been  resumed  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
particularly  near  Richmond,  where,  judging  from 
the  observation  of  an  advanced  young  woman 
of  five  years,  the  former  variety  attains  to  pro- 


portions approximating  to  hugeness.  A corre- 
spondent went  into  his  patch  one  morning,  ac- 
companied by  the  damsel  spoken  of,  to  select  a 
few  to  he  eaten  at  dinner.  Espying  an  uncom- 
monly fine-looking  one,  he  remarked,  more  to 
himself  than  to  the  young  lady:  4 4 There’s  a bust- 
er!” After  picking  it  he  w'ent  on  to  others  of 
like  proportions,  when  the  little  girl  called  out 
from  a short  distance:  “Papa,  come  here! 
here’s  a big  buster  /”  She  had  found  the  largest 
of  the  lot,  and  evidently  ciphered  out  the  precise 
notion  of  her  governor  as  to  44  busters.” 


This  from  Omaha,  Nebraska : 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Territory  we  were 
blessed  with  an  unusual  number  of  itinerant 
preachers,  mostly  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  dispense  the  w'ord,  neglected 
to  give  that  variety  so  much  desired ; and,  con- 
sequently, the  same  discourse  was  listened  to 
three  or  four  times  each  season.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a general  attendance.  One  Sun- 
day, at  Decatur,  a full  house  wras  gathered  to 

hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  A . All  went  well  until 

he  got  to  thirdly  or  fourthly,  when,  hearing  an 
audible  smile  from  some  of  the  people,  it  sudden- 
ly occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had  preached 
the  same  sermon  the  last  time  he  was  there. 
Stopping  short,  he  inquired : 44  Is  there  any  body 
here  who  can  inform  me  if  I preached  this  ser- 
mon the  last  time  I was  here  ?”  Cries  of  “ Yes ! ” 
“No!”  44 Yes!”  “No!”  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  house;  but  he  was  promptly  reassured  by 

Captain  B , w ho  said : 44  Go  ahead,  old  boss* I 

youre  all  right  / give  us  the  sermon  /”  And  go 
ahead  he  did,  to  the  amusement  if  not  to  the  spir- 
itual benefit  of  the  unregenerate  of  that  vicinage. 


In  one  of  the  remote  corners  of  Wisconsin  re- 
sides a Justice  of  the  Peace  who  is  peremptory 
in  his  manner  of  dispensing  justice.  On  one  oc- 
casion a member  of  the  bar  who  was  defending 
an  erring  citizen,  not  being  satisfied  with  some 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Court,  took  exception,  and 
said:  “But,  your  Honor,  you  cant  decide  in 
that  way,  because  it  is — ” 

4 4 The I can’t!”  interrupted  the  Judge; 

“ haven’t  I just  done  it  ?” 

The  advocate  concurred,  and  ceased  to  plead. 

In  Central  City,  Colorado,  there  lives  a freed- 
man  called  Higginbotham.  While  prospecting 
last  summer  in  the  mountains  he  discovered  a 
very  promising  quartz  lode*  which  he  sold  to  a 
New  York  Company  for  the  snug  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Meeting  him  one  day,  an  ac- 
quaintance said : 

“ Higginbotham,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  all  that  money  ?” 

“I)unno,  dunno  ’zackly;  want  to  do  sumfen 
to  leave  my  name  behind  me.  Da  was  Shak- 
speare,  and  Fred  Douglass,  and  Massa  George 
Peabody,  dey  lef  dar  names  behind  ’em.  Dun- 
no ’zackly  wat  dey  did,  but  dey  lcf  great  names 
behind  ’em,  and  dat’s  wat  dis  nigga’s  gwine  to 
do,  suah !” 

Thus  we  see  how  great  and  good  deeds  are 
emulated  by  our  colored  brother,  who,  if  he  can 
not  leave  $10,000  worth  of  vShak speare  behind 
him,  may  at  least  do  a little  in  a Peabody  way. 
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the  worse.  It  is  seldom  that  an  educated  and 
considerate  white  man  will  deny  himself  the 
luxury  of  a change  when  tempted  by  opportu- 
nity. How  much  less  may  we  expect  this  phil- 
osophic self-denial  from  the  illiterate  and  in- 
considerate negro.  To  accuse  the  army  of 
running  them  off  is  simply  ridiculous.  Its 
presence  necessarily  suspends  the  pressure  of 
the  local  laws  on  the  negro ; he  perceives  the 
loosening  of  his  bonds,  and  often,  without  feel- 
ing seriously  discontented  with  his  old  place, 
packs  his  wallet  and  wanders  off  in  search  of 
something  new — “that  better  land” — the  im- 
aginary goal  of  human  hopes  in  all  ages. 

The  train,  loaded  with  sick  and  wounded 
from  the  Winchester  hospitals,  started  about 
half  past  five  p.m.  Some  of  the  passengers 
had  been  wounded  at  Kernstown,  others  at  the 
last  battle ; all  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  bore 
their  sufferings  with  fortitude  and  even  cheer- 
fulness. Got  to  Charlestown  at  eight  o’clock 
p.m.,  and  surprised  the  family  in  the  parlor. 

June  29,  Sunday, — I spent  this  morning  vis- 
iting some  friends,  and  heard  through  seces- 
sionists some  vague  rumors  of  disaster  to  the 
National  army  before  Richmond.  As  such  re- 
ports seem  to  be  the  pabulum  upon  wilich  seces- 
sion exists  in  this  region  they  do  not  disturb 
me.  In  the  afternoon  I saw  some  officers  on 
the  way  to  Harper’s  Ferry  in  an  ambulance, 
and  begged  a seat,  which  was  politely  accord- 
ed. At  Harper’s  Ferry  I called  to  see  Colonel 
Miles,  who  show'ed  me  a dispatch  from  General 
Wool  at  Baltimore,  saying  that  he  could  not 
visit  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Martinsburg,  as  in- 
tended, “on  account  of  the  news  from  Rich- 
mond.” This  hints  at  some  great  military  mis- 
fortune, and  seems  to  give  significance  to  the 
rumors  I heard  at  Charlestown. 

June  30. — I took  the  train  at  half  past  two 
this  morning,  and  reached  Washington  at  nine, 
and  immediately  thereafter  reported  to  General 
Pope  at  the  War  Department.  He  received 
me  politely,  but,  being  deeply  engaged  at  the 
time,  requested  me  to  meet  him  at  Willard’s  at 
half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  During  this 
short  interview  I was  struck  with  the  prepos- 
sessing manner  and  appearance  of  the  General. 
He  is  of  medium  height,  stoutly  built,  young 
and  alert.  My  theory  is,  that  the  honors  of 
this  war  will  be  gathered  by  the  young. 

On  the  street  I hear  there  has  been  heavy 
fighting  before  Richmond.  McClellan,  it  seems, 
has  changed  his  base  of  operations  from  the 
York  River  to  the  James.  Whether  this  is 
strategy  or  weakness  I can  not  tell,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  him  to  be  master  of  the 
position.  At  the  same  time  there  may  have 
been  good  reasons  for  making  the  move,  and 
the  incidental  fighting  is  said  to  have  been  fa- 
vorable to  us. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I reported  at  General 
Pope’s  room,  and  found  him  engaged  in  ques- 
tioning an  old  Virginia  loyalist  in  regard  to  the 
roads  and  topography  of  the  country  toward 
Gordonsville.  The  responses  were  correct,  and 


in  the  main  satisfactory;  but  at  every  cross- 
road and  stream  our  lower  country  gentleman 
would  stop  to  expatiate  on  the  character  and 
genealogy  of  the  residents,  until  the  General, 
with  some  impatience,  turned  to  me  for  a more 
brief  and  military  description  of  the  country. 
This  I exhibited  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  so 
much  to  the  General’s  satisfaction  that  he  asked 
me  to  become  a member  of  his  Staff,  saying  that 
General  Banks  was  in  town,  and  he  could  ar- 
range the  transfer  in  the  morning.  I consent- 
ed with  alacrity,  as  I had  already  perceived 
from  the  direction  of  the  questions  asked  that 
the  campaign  would  be  a most  important  one, 
if  not  decisive. 

At  this  point  we  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  General  M ‘Dowell,  who  was  limping 
from  hurts  received  by  a recent  fall  from  his 
horse.  M ‘Dowell’s  manner  struck  me  as  in- 
dicating a lack  of  vigor ; but  his  conversation 
on  military  matters  was  beautifully  clear  and 
concise,  showing  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  handled.  He  advised  Pope  against 
taking  the  30-pounder  Parrotts  with  him,  say- 
ing the  20-pounders  would  be  found  to  answer 
every  purpose  and  be  more  easily  transported. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  artillery  nec- 
essary was  discussed,  when  General  Pope  ex- 
pressed precisely  the  same  views  which  I had 
done  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a short  time  be- 
fore. He  had  observed  that  too  great  reliance 
on  long-range  guns  wreakened  the  morale  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry.  M ‘Dowell  said  we 
allowed  four  batteries  of  six  pieces  to  a division 
of  twelve  thousand  men — two  guns  per  thou- 
sand men.  He  disapproved  of  mixed  batteries, 
preferring  to  organize  guns  of  the  same  weight 
and  character  in  separate  batteries.  General 
Pope  said  a different  system  had  prevailed  in 
the  West,  where  their  batteries  of  six  pieces 
were  composed  of  two  rifled  sixes,  two  Parrott 
10-pounders,  and  two  12-pounder  howitzers. 
This,  M‘Dowcll  thought,  was  mixing  with  a 
vengeance.  Yet,  whatever  theory  prevails,  it 
seems  that  the  Western  soldiers  have  thus  far 
been  most  successful  in  practice. 

After  General  M ‘Dowell  took  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  Virginia  topography  was  resumed . Gen- 
eral Pope  asked,  with  some  earnestness,  why  wc 
had  not  advanced  and  covered  the  Valley  by 
occupying  Charlottesville.  Was  there  any  top- 
ographical or  other  reason  for  not  doing  what 
seemed  so  clear  to  any  military  man?  I re- 
plied there  was  no  topographical  reason  for  it 
that  I knew  of ; and  the  only  military  reason  I 
could  suggest  was  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  The  General  then  an- 
nounced that  he  expected  to  have  seventy- five 
or  eighty  thousand  men  under  his  command  by 
Concentrating  the  whole  force  available  in  North- 
ern and  Western  Virginia.  With  this  force  he 
will  occupy  Charlottesville,  and  from  thence 
menace  Richmond,  with  all  its  most  important 
feeders,  at  the  same  time  effectually  covering 
the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  checking 
any  northward  move  on  Washington. 
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regularly  supplied  is  more  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, and  if  less  active  on  occasions,  is  more 
reliable  in  a protracted  contest.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  and  strengthen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
maintain  efficient  discipline  in  an  army  which 
draws  uncertain  and  meagre  supplies  from  the 
country  through  which  it  campaigns,  and  the 
tendency  of  such  a system  is  to  resolve  organ- 
ized corps  into  undisciplined  hordes  of  pillagers 
and  skulkers.  We  have  seen  and  felt  the  evils 
of  both  extremes,  and  may  hit  upon  the  golden 
mean.  But  actual  war  plays  the  devil  with 
armies'  as  well  as  theories. 

July  5. — I feel  a sense  of  relief  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  its  crackers  and  drunken- 
ness is  over.  Several  long  trains  of  ambulances 
filled  with  wounded  from  the  James  passed  the 
hotel  yesterday.  To-day  I see  numerous  wound- 
ed officers  limping  about  the  public  rooms,  as- 
sisted by  their  friends,  or  lying  on  the  sofas 
lionizing  and  recounting  their  adventures  to 
groups  of  earnest  listeners. 

I understand  that  the  Army  of  the  Yalley 
moves  over  the  Ridge  toward  Sperry  ville  to- 
day. 

I met  an  acquaintance  on  the  street  who 
asked  me  to  visit  a wounded  officer  with  him. 
I consented,  and  on  entering  the  room  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  patient  an  acquaintance  of 
my  own,  Lieutenant  Arnold  of  the  Regular  Cav- 
alry, whom  I had  seen  with  General  Thomas 
in  the  Patterson  campaign. 

He  was  just  from  the  Peninsula  with  a ball 
through  his  leg,  received  in  a wild  charge  made 
by  his  regiment,  which  rode  around  and  fired 
their  revolvers  in  the  faces  of  two  divisions  of 
the  enemy.  As  gallant  and  useless  a perform- 
ance as  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava.  My  young  acquaintance  seemed 
quite  contented  to  have  escaped  with  an  hon- 
orable wound,  and  enjoyed  the  neat  picture- 
hung  chamber  and  the  society  of  his  friends. 
He  says  the  army  is  in  good  spirits  and  by  no 
means  defeated.  His  manly  and  unpretending 
deportment  contrast*  somewhat  with  that  of  an 
officer  who  dined  at  the  hotel  ordinary  yester- 
day. He  entered  the  dining-hall  supported  by 
three  attendants,  attracting  all  eyes  by  the  clat- 
ter of  crutches  and  chairs.  He  still  ostenta- 
tiously wore  the  powder  - grimed  and  blood- 
stiffened  garments  of  the  battle-field,  accom- 
panied by  the  oaths  and  loud  swaggering  per- 
taining to  the  camp. 

I met  a number  of  officers  at  Willard’s,  where 
recent  military  events  and  future  prospects  were 
freely  discussed.  The  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond is  an  accepted  failure,  for  the  present  at 
least.  Some  are  disposed  to  charge  the  result 
to  feebleness  and  incapacity  of  the  military 
commanders.  Others  insist  that  all  our  mis- 
fortunes are  due  to  political  jealousy  and  inter- 
meddling. As  both  parties  are  able  to  show 
conclusive  reasons  for  their  respective  opinions 
I believe  they  are  both  right.  The  patient 
died  of  a complication  of  diseases,  either  of 


which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  him. 
But  the  nation  is  not  dead.  The  good-natured 
giant  gives  a yawn  or  two,  opens  his  eyes  a 
little  wider,  and  has  begun  to  consider  wheth- 
er, after  all,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  pull  oft 
his  gloves.  I think  it  will  be  better  for  all  par- 
ties that  he  should  do  so  immediately. 

The  only  result  of  this  feeble  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  heretofore  has 
been  to  increase  the  presumption  of  its  enemies 
and  weaken  the  confidence  of  its  friends.  TIk- 
blatant  rebel  proclaims  himself  in  the  midst  of 
our  camps,  carries  on  his  brazen  intrigues  in 
the  very  capital  of  the  nation  and  is  safe.  The 
Southern  loyalist,  persecuted  and  menaced  on 
one  hand,  ignored  or  suspected  on  the  other, 
remorselessly  robbed  by  all  parties,  is  the  most 
unhappy  of  mankind.  To  him  the  future  prom- 
ises nothing  but  ruin  and  contempt.  1 hear 
on  all  sides  that  the  Union  sentiment  in  Vir- 
ginia is  giving  way;  I do  not  doubt  it.  In- 
deed, I know  of  hundreds  who,  after  having 
courageously  opposed  secession,  risking  even' 
thing  in  the  contest,  have  at  length  succumbed 
in  hopeless  bitterness  of  heart,  and  forsaking  a 
loyalty  which  their  government  seemed  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  protect,  seek  present 
safety  by  participating  in  a crime  which  that 
government  dares  not  or  cares  not  to  punish. 
That  they  have  grievously  erred  in  yielding 
thus  we  must  admit,  yet  who  can  withhold  pity 
from  men  so  unhappily  Circumstanced  ? 

If  it  were  really  true  that  the  Southern  people 
had  determined  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  United  States,  and  had  thrown  themselves 
heart  and  hand  into  the  revolution,  twice  the 
power  of  this  Government  could  not  prevent  it. 
In  a military  point  of  view  it  would  be  simply 
impossible.  No  army  that  the  United  States 
or  any  other  country  could  set  on  foot  and 
maintain  would  be  sufficient  to  overrun,  occupy, 
and  hold  in  subjection  an  unwilling  people,  in- 
habiting a territory  so  extensive,  so  abundant 
in  all  the  material  of  warlike  maintenance,  so 
difficult  and  complicated  in  its  topography,  so 
defended  by  impassable  swamps,  forests,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  so  unconquerable  in  its  physical 
features.  Most  foreigners  look  at  the  contest 
by  this  light ; and  it  is  regarded  from  the  same 
stand-point  by  many  of  our  own  officers  and 
well-meaning  citizens,  all  of  whom  insist  that 
the  Government  can  not  succeed,  and  should, 
after  an  honorable  struggle  and  a victory  or  two, 
accept  a reasonable  compromise  and  consent 
to  separation.  This  counsel  is  doubtless  well 
meant,  coming  from  persons  who  have  accept- 
ed in  good  faith  the  assertions  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  “that  the  Southern  people  have  made 
war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  inde- 
pendence.” 

We  who  know  better,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  imposture  thus  put  upon 
the  country  and  the  world — we  who  know  that 
the  rebellion  was  not  a movement  of  the  people, 
that  it  was  not  based  upon  any  popular  senti- 
ment adverse  to  the  National  Government,  nor 
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any  essential  diversity  of  character,  interest,  or 
opinion  between  the  sections,  nor  upon  any 
adequate  cause  nor  respectable  motive — we 
who  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  con- 
trived by  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  a few, 
and  is  maintained  by  the  willing  and  unwilling 
victims  of  their  frauds  and  their  treachery,  that 
even  the  leaders  themselves  are  the  disappoint- 
ed dupes  of  their  own  hopes  and  contrivances — 
that  they  are  even  now  irreconcilably  divided 
in  opinion,  and  sustained  only  by  excited  pas- 
sions and  the  desperate  necessity  of  their  posi- 
tion rather  than  by  well-defined  hopes  and 
principles — we  who  know  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  regard  the  whole 
affair  with  abhorrence,  and  will  not  support  it 
under  any  circumstances  — we  laugh  at  the 
oft- repeated  assumption  “ that  the  South  can 
not  be  conquered.”  Now  I will  risk  my  judg- 
ment on  the  assertion  that  the  rebellion  will  fail 
because  the  Southern  people  can  not  be  forced 
for  any  great  length  of  time  to  uphold  a cause 
which  is  sanctioned  neither  by  their  hearts  nor 
their  heads.  They  will  abandon  it  before  we 
can  crush  it. 

Again.  As  soon  as  the  despotic  usurpation 
which  now  controls  them  shall  be  overthrown  by 
the  combined  action  of  their  desertion  and  our 
arms,  the  mass  of  the  Southern  people  will  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  more  rapidly  and  more 
willingly  than  they  have  appeared  to  abandon 
it.  It  is  with  these  views  that  I cry  out  against 
the  moral  and  political  management  of  the  war. 
The  irritating  violence  and  injustice  of  extreme 
party  fanaticism  at  the  North — the  delays,  inde- 
cisions, and  seeming  feebleness  of  purpose  of 
our  leaders,  only  serves  to  increase  the  number 
of  victims  which  must  in  the  end  be  sacrificed 
to  the  great  necessity  of  national  unity. 

Daring  the  three  succeeding  weeks  I re- 
mained in  Washington,  occupied  in  collecting 
geographical,  topographical,  and  statistical  in- 
formation of  Central  Virginia,  assisting  in  the 
correction  and  improvement  of  maps  embracing 
the  theatre  of  the  proposed  campaign.  As  our 
published  maps  are  found  too  general  and  often 
incorrect,  and  mv  own  knowledge  of  the  Pied- 
mont country  wanting  in  detail,  I undertook  to 
supply  these  deficiencies  as  far  as  possible  by 
examining  all  the  refugees  who  could  be  found 
from  that  region.  I observe  that,  while  the 
whites  are  usually  more  comprehensive  in  their 
knowledge,  the  negroes  are  far  more  reliable  for 
local  details.  They  know'  nothing  of  maps,  but 
a limited  district,  which  they  have  traversed 
night  and  day  visiting,  hunting  raccoons,  and 
robbing  hen-houses,  they  will  describe  with 
great  accuracy,  naming  every  house,  blind  path, 
bridge,  and  ford.  When  I got  to  the  limit  of 
one  fellow’s  beat  I engaged  him  to  bring  an  ac- 
quaintance from  the  adjoining  estate,  or  village, 
and  in  this  manner  I was  enabled  to  get  a very 
satisfactory  description  of  a whole  district  into 
which  our  troops  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  this  sketch 
with  a map  of  the  same  region,  afterward  cap- 


tured from  the  enemy,  I was  myself  astonished 
at  its  accuracy. 

The  concentration  of  the  different  commands 
had  meanwhile  been  going  on.  Banks  had 
crossed  the  Ridge  at  Chester’s  Gap,  and  had 
taken  position  at  Little  Washington  in  Rappa- 
hannock County.  Sigel,  with  Fremont’s  old 
command,  by  the  same  route  had  reached  Sper- 
ryville.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  by  cav- 
alry raids.  One,  ordered  from  Fredericksburg, 
had  been  indifferently  successful.  The  other, 
against  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,  had 
failed  entirely. 

General  Pope  during  this  interval  had  issued 
several  general  orders  which  indicated  that  the 
war  was  assuming  a darker  aspect,  and  would 
no  longer  be  waged  with  gloved  hands.  I had 
been  aware  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  politics 
in  the  army  as  well  as  in  Congress.  During  my 
service  with  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  I had 
forgotten  this  in  a measure ; but  never  passed  a 
day  in  Washington  without  being  reminded  of 
it  in  some  form  or  other.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  a voluntary  force  composed  of  free 
citizens  accustomed  to  the  continual  supervision 
and  management  of  their  own  political  affairs, 
and  especially  in  that  great  army  which  was 
organized  and  nurtured  w'ithin  sight  of  the 
Federal  Capitol.  There  it  seemed  also  that 
the  personal  and  military  jealousies,  common  to 
the  history  of  all  great  military  organizations, 
were  in  a measure  merged  in  the  superior  in- 
i terests  of  national  politics.  The  patriotism  of 
the  country  had  already  begun  to  lose  that  uni- 
formity of  color  and  consistency  which  it  had 
exhibited  at  the  first  sublime  uprising  of  the 
people.  The  nation,  like  a bottle  filled  with  a 
solution  composed  of  varied  ingredients,  had 
been  so  thoroughly  shaken  that  for  a while  all 
perception  of  diversity  was  lost.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  violently-mixed  ingredients  of  opinion 
had  begun  to  settle  and  crystallize;  and  the 
names  of  Conservative  and  Radical  had  al- 
ready begun  to  divide  the  supporters  of  the 
National  cause.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  supported  by  a large  and  respect- 
able party  in  the  country,  were  Conservative. 

The  orders  of  General  Pope  indicated  that  he 
was  about  to  carry  on  the  war  according  to  the 
Radical  programme.  The  most  unfriendly  criti- 
cism that  they  might  have  elicited  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  was,  that  one  was  a harm- 
less flourish,  the  other  proposing  many  judicious 
and  essential  military  measures,  contained  para- 
graphs that  might  have  been  considered  inju- 
diciously suggestive  and  needlessly  severe.  The 
whole  order  containing  nothing  contrary  to  the 
i ordinary  usages  of  war,  and  nothing  exceeding 
the  practice  which  some  other  commanders  had 
found  necessary  in  the  field.  They  were,  how- 
ever, assailed  with  a tempest  of  ridicule  and 
execration  so  exaggerated  and  uncalled  for,  that 
I was  shocked  and  alarmed  at  the  recklessness 
and  malignity  of  a party-spirit  which  could  seize 
I upon  so  trivial  a pretext  to  weaken  the  influence 
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and  destroy  the  prestige  of  an  officer  just  about 
entering  upon  a campaign,  upon  whose  results 
the  safety  of  the  army,  and  perhaps  that  of 
the  country,  depended. 

During  this  interval  General  Halleck  was 
called  to  Washington  and  placed  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies,  which,  in  view  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  jealousies  manifested,  is  a 
wise  arrangement.  Halleck  is  older  than  either 
of  the  Major-Generals  in  the  field,  and  brings 
with  him  a reputation  which  would  seem  to  fit 
him  expressly  for  the  responsible  position  he 
assumes. 

July  29. — I received  notice  that  we  start  for 
the  field  to-day,  so  I packed  my  kit,  took  leave 
of  my  wife,  and  reported  promptly  at  head- 
quarters. The  General  told  me  the  enemy  had 
drawn  in  their  advanced  posts,  and  were  forti- 
fying at  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville.  He 
is  much  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  the  cavalry 
raid  against  these  places,  and  believes  their  cap- 
ture was  entirely  feasible  at  the  time  it  was  or- 
dered. 

At  the  appointed  hpur  we  took  carriages  and 
drove  to  the  terminus  of  the  Washington  and 
Alexandria  Railroad.  Here  we  were  detained 
some  time  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train  and 
ministering  to  the  entertainment  of  a crowd  of 
gapers  and  impertinent  questioners.  We  got 
off  at  length,  and  passing  through  Alexandria 
with  only  a few  minutes’  delay,  took  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  road  for  Warrenton  Junction. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  after 
leaving  Alexandria  is  not  very  attractive  at 
best,  but  at  this  time  wears  a most  dismal  and 
war-wasted  aspect.  There  were  neither  fences 
nor  cultivation  to  be  seen,  and  no  traces  of  former 
civilized  occupation  except  the  ruins  of  houses 
burned  or  gutted,  standing  in  the  midst  of  deso- 
late weed-grown  fields.  The  only  visible  in- 
habitants were  half-naked  and  filthy  negroes 
huddling  in  the  partially-ruined  tenements,  or 
in  temporary  shanties  constructed  of  the  wrecks 
of  farm-houses  and  outbuildings.  Bull  Run, 
where  we  crossed  it,  is  a small  sluggish  stream, 
bordered  by  thickly-wooded  bluffs ; but  all  its 
features  on  a smaller  scale  than  I expected. 

From  hence  to  the  Junction  the  country  is  an 
open  plain  with  gentle  undulations,  dotted  over 
with  camps,  deserted  cantonments  built  of  poles 
and  mud,  and  trifling,  incomplete  earth-works. 
In  front  of  a group  of  shanties,  occupied  by  a 
company  of  our  troops,  we  saw  a formidable 
piece  of  ordnance,  made  of  a burned  log  mount- 
ed on  cart-wheels,  a stuffed  artillerist  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  leaning  on  the  breech  of  his 
Quaker  gun.  As  we  neared  the  Junction  the 
traces  of  long  military  occupation  became  more 
impressive,  and  the  earth- works  assumed  a more 
formidable  appearance.  The  best  constructed 
of  these  were  riveted  with  hurdles  and  barrels 
filled  with  earth,  grown  over  with  weeds,  and 
much  washed  and  weather-beaten.  The  rebel 
stronghold  at  Manassas,  which  has  figured  so 
extensively  for  a year  past  in  people’s  imagina- 
tions and  the  newspapers,  Beems  on  sight  to  be 


a very  tame  affair,  exciting  very  general  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  among  those  who  saw 
the  place  for  the  first  time.  At  the  Junction 
are  a number  of  hastily-constructed  buildings 
occupied  by  sutlers,  and  numerous  soldiers’ 
shanties  inhabited  by  negroes,  who  seem  to 
make  a living  by  keeping  eating-houses. 

From  this  Junction  to  Warrenton  Junction 
the  road  runs  in  a direct  line  through  a country 
gently  undulating,  generally  covered  with  scrub- 
by pine  and  oak  timber,  a very  poor  soil,  and 
apparently  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants. 
Turning  from  the  main  road  on  to  the  Warren- 
ton stem  we  immediately  find  ourselves  in  a 
more  fertile  region  of  bolder  natural  features, 
pleasantly  improved  and  well  populated.  Ar* 
riving  at  the  pretty  village  of  Warrenton,  we 
were  welcomed  by  a shower  of  rain,  and  con- 
ducted through  it  to  general  head-quarters, 
located  in  a handsome  building  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  lately  occupied  as  a female  sem- 
inary. 

Major  Meline  and  myself  found  more  accept- 
able quarters  in  the  village.  Onr  host  was  re- 
signed, sociable,  and  complaisant.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  had  a wife  and  six  children,  had  been 
ruined  by  the  war,  and  was  reasonably  cheerful 
under  it  all.  After  establishing  we  walked  out 
to  sec  the  place — a straggling  village,  with  some 
well-built  cottage  residences,  all  pleasantly  em- 
bowered iu  trees  and  adorned  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers.  The  inhabitants  were  on  the 
streets,  mixing  freely  with  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers. 

I heard  from  our  host  the  following  account 
of  the  death  of  Robert  Scott,  which  seems  to 
have  left  a deep  and  unfavorable  impression 
upon  the  people  of  Fauquier  County : Scott  was 
an  eminent  jurist,  and,  in  point  of  influence  and 
popularity,  the  man  of  the  county.  He  was  a 
decided  Union  man,  utterly  repudiating  the  as- 
sumed validity  and  denying  the  expediency  of 
secession.  When  this  region  was  first  occupied 
by  our  troops  two  stragglers  or  deserters  went 
ranging  through  the  neighborhood,  commit- 
ting numerous  robberies  and  outrages  upon  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  Robert  Scott,  doubtless 
relying  on  the  protection  due  to  his  loyalty, 
headed  a party  of  citizens  and  followed  these 
marauders  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
justice.  They  were  caught  iu  a vacant  house, 
and  one  secured  before  he  could  reach  his  mus- 
ket. The  other  retreated  to  a room  where  their 
arms  were  deposited,  and  stood  on  his  defense. 
Scott  boldly  entered  the  room,  and,  ordering 
him  to  surrender,  received  a ball  through  his 
chest.  As  he  fell  he  cried  to  his  followers,  “ I 
am  killed ; now  rush  in  and  seize  him!”  The 
next  man  that  entered  received  a ball  through 
the  head.  The  others  were  dismayed,  and  the 
marauder  escaped.  The  man  first  captured 
then  endeavored  to  escape,  and  was  shot  by  the 
followers  of  Scott.  At  this  juncture  a company 
of  Federal  cavalry  came  up,  and,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances,  the  officer  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  soldier.  He  managed 
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On  the  moment,  as  if  the  charmed  stillness 
had  been  broken  by  the  first  glance  of  sunlight, 
the  bugles  sounded,  the  drums  rolled  from  hill 
and  valley,  columns  of  fire  leaped  from  the 
brazen  throats  of  the  cannon,  shaking  the  earth 
with  reverberating  thunder,  and  wrapping  the 
hill-tops  in  a shroud  of  white  smoke.  Then 
came  the  brief,  stern  words  of  command,  fol- 
lowed by  the  prompt  clash  of  arms  saluting, 
concluding  with  a stirring  burst  of  music  from 
the  bands.  It  was  a combination  of  sights 
and  sounds  calculated  to  thrill  the  meanest  soul 
with  a sense  of  martial  glory.  The  troops  re- 
viewed were  the  brigades  of  Towers,  Hartsuff, 
and  Duryea,  composing  Ricketts’s  Division  of 
M ‘Dowell's  Corps.  In  appearance  a most  ef- 
ficient and  well-disciplined  body  of  soldiers. 

As  soon  os  the  review  was  ended  we  return- 
ed to  our  last  night’s  camping  ground.  Our 
canvas  village  had  already  disappeared,  and  we 
lost  no  time  in  following  the  march.  Our  ride 
was  hot  and  dusty  in  the  extreme,  but  as  we 
approached  the  Blue  Ridge  the  roads  improved 
and  the  country  became  more  picturesque.  The 
hills  increased  to  mountains,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion in  the  valleys  appeared  fresher  and  more 
pleasing  than  in  the  region  below.  We  passed 
through  Amissville,  a straggling  village  twelve 
miles  from  Warrenton,  and  six  miles  farther 
on  our  road  we  passed  Gaines’s  Cross  Roads,  a 
, small  collection  of  houses,  made  up  of  a farm- 
house, negro  quarters,  a store,  and  a black- 
smith-shop. Near  here  we  made  a Jong  halt 
beside  a fresh  stream,  which  opportunity  I im- 
proved by  taking  a comfortable  siesta  under  a 
tree  and  gathering  a fresh  lunch  of  blackberries 
from  an  adjoining  field. 

Located  in  the  edge  of  a wood,  one  mile  from 
Little  Washington,  we  found  General  Banks’s 
head-quarters  encampment.  General  Pope’s 
encampment  was  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
same  wood,  about  five  hundred  yards  distant 
from  General  Banks. 

We  have  had  since  yesterday  rumors  of  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond.  I discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  Colonel  Beckwith,  who  doubts  its  au- 
thenticity, and  says,  moreover,  if  true,  it  will 
not  be  to  our  advantage. 

I was  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by  a mes- 
sage from  General  Pope.  I armed  my  soul  for 
a wearisome  night-ride,  but  on  reporting  was 
relieved  to  hear  that  I had  been  called  to  re- 
ceive my  pony,  which  had  been  forwarded  from 
Washington  by  the  Quarter-master.  This  af- 
fair disposed  of  I returned  to  my  enjoyable 
sleep. 

August  2. — A sunbeam  poked  me  in  the  eye 
this  morning  and  roused  me  from  a delightful 
night’s  sleep.  General  Banks  and  Staff,  with 
many  officers  of  his  corps,  have  called  on  the 
commanding  General  to-day. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I revisited  General 
Bmks’s  camp,  and  was  introduced  to  Major 
Pelouze,  his  Adjutant-General.  While  talking 

with  Captain  S , a German  aid-de-camp, 

I was  astonished  to  perceive  that  after  eight 


months  of  army  life  he  had  not  learned  to 
swear.  His  servant  having  grossly  misbehaved, 
the  Captain  addressed  him  as  follows:  “Yon 
rascal!  dam*!  you  go  immediately  to  the  guard- 
house! dam’!  You  very  bad  fellow;  dam’!” 

While  the  offended  officer  was  struggling  with 
the  vernacular  the  reprobate  snickered  in  his 
face,  and  only  took  to  his  heels  in  time  to  es- 
cape a sabre-cuL 

General  Buford,  who  has  succeeded  Hatch 
in  command  of  the  cavalry,  has  pushed  to  the 
front  to-day  to  feel  and  strike  any  weak  point 
on  the  enemy’s  railroad  communications.  The 
next  few  days  will  probably  be  anxious  ones 
for  our  commander,  who  already  6eems  suffi- 
ciently jaded  and  irascible. 

August  3,  Sunday. — General  Banks’s  Corps 
is  reviewed  to-day,  but  as  the  General  only 
takes  half  a dozen  officers  with  him  I am  quite 
content  to  stay  at  home. 

Around  the  mess-chest  to-day  I advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  were,  os  a rule,  more  warlike  in  their 
tastes  and  habits  than  those  of  the  North. 

Smith  agreed  with  me,  but  the  others  took  a 
purely  partisan  view  of  the  question,  and  the 
discussion  degenerated  into  a wrangle.  After 
dinner  Colonel  Smith  and  myself  discussed  our 
prospects  and  the  character  of  our  commander. 

General  Pope  is  a Kentuckian  by  birth,  but  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  early  life.  He  has  been 
educated  at  West  Point,  was  distinguished  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  has  been  quite  success- 
ful in  the  West.  He  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  and  I 
have  already  remarked  the  readiness  with  which 
he  receives  and  comprehends  all  topographical 
information.  When  I have  once  described  to 
him  a district  of -country  with  which  I am  fa- 
miliar I am  never  called  on  to  explain  or  reit- 
erate. % 

This  talent  is  the  essential  basis  of  a compre- 
hensive soldier.  Pope  has  always  thought  that 
the  key  of  the  rebellion  lay  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  that  region  should  have  been  occupied  at 
all  hazards  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He 
believes  in  continued  and  determined  aggresr 
sion,  and  thinks  that  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
should  penetrate  the  enemy's  lines  from  all 
quarters,  their  advance  supported  by  masses  of 
infantry  in  good  positions  to  relieve  the  cavalry 
when  pressed,  or  to  take  advantage  of  their 
successes.  The  National  armies  should  never 
accept  the  defensive,  except  when  driven  by 
temporary  necessity.  I am  the  more  pleased 
with  these  military  views,  as  they  have  been  my 
own  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

We  hear  that  General  Crawford,  who  leads 
the  advanced  brigade,  has  had  a skirmish  with 
the  enemy  about  Orange  Court  House,  killing 
and  capturing  about  sixty,  with  a loss  of  only 
five  on  our  side. 

August  4. — Breakfasted  this  morning  on  corn- 
bread  and  cold  pork.  Some  of  our  Sybarites 
begin  lo  growl,  and  declare  that  the  elegance 
of  our  mess-service  only  mocks  the  poverty  of 
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our  fare.  To  relieve  our  establishment  from 
the  opprobrium  I got  an  ambulance,  and,  at- 
tended by  John  with  an  array  of  empty  boxes, 
bags,  and  jugs,  went  in  person  to  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Gordon’s  brigade  to  lay  in  supplies. 
By  hard  bargaining  I managed  to  get  a quart 
of  beans  and  ten  pounds  of  soap ! This  will 
serve  at  least  to  make  our  cups  and  platters 
shine. 

In  the  evening  I walked  out  alone  upon  the 
hills  to  enjoy  the  society  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Drum  and  bugle  were  sounding  the  retreat 
through  the  semicircle  of  camps.  The  thou- 
sand glimmering  lights  upon  the  hill-sides  shone 
through  the  moonlit  mist  like  the  lamps  of  a 
great  city.  These  disappeared,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  moon  was  left  to  reign  alone 
over  silence  and  sleep.  I started  to  return  to 
my  quarters.  After  entering  the  wood  I missed 
my  way,  and  wandered  for  nearly  an  hour 
among  cavalry  camps  and  teamsters  en  bivouac , 
all  within  a circle  of  not  over  two  hundred 
yards*  radius.  I at  length  returned  to  General 
Banks's  camp,  and  taking  my  bearings  thence 
got  home  without  difficulty.  I concealed  this 
adventure  lest  it  might  injure  my  topographic- 
al reputation.  Yet  when  a man  goes  out  to 
snuff  the  moon,  and  lets  his  thoughts  go  wool- 
gathering among  the  stars,  he  is  very  apt  to  lose 
himself  in  the  intricate  by-ways  of  this  dull  earth. 

August  5. — This  promises  to  be  a day  hotter 
even  than  yesterday,  which  was  boiling.  I 
passed  an  hour  in  the  tent  of  Colonel  Cleary, 
our  chief  Quarter-master.  We  told  snake  and 
fish  stories,  and  our  host  is  responsible  for  the 
following: 

Some  years  ago,  while  he  was  crossing  the 
Mississippi  in  a boat  rowed  by  some  soldiers,  he 
saw  approaching  them  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  fish,  bobbing  up  and  down  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  like  a porpoise.  He  handed 
his  sabre  to  one  of  the  men,  and  told  him  to 
strike  it  as  it  passed.  The  soldier  watched  his 
opportunity  and  gave  the  fish  a vigorous  thrust, 
bnt  the  point  glanced  as  if  it  had  struck  a blad- 
der. Resolved  not  to  let  the  creature  escape, 
the  man  jumped  into  the  stream,  and  seizing  it 
by  the  gills  managed,  with  assistance,  to  get  it 
into  the  boat.  It  proved  to  be  a large  cat-fish, 
which  had  swallowed  a musk-rat.  The  animal’s 
tail  still  hung  out  of  its  mouth.  In  process 
of  digestion  the  rat  had  swelled,  and  generated 
such  an  amount  of  gas  in  the  fish’s  stomach 
that  it  puffed  him  up  like  a bladder,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  sink  in  the  water, 
doubtless  giving  him  the  heart-burn  in  addi- 
tion. The  soldiers  ate  the  cat-fish,  which  they 
declared'  was  savory,  notwithstanding  its  dis- 
gusting condition. 

A negro  came  into  camp  with  a fine  horse, 
and  telling  a romantic  story  about  his  maltreat- 
ment by  guerrillas.  He  exhibited  a rope  with 
which  he  had  been  tied  for  some  days,  and  said 
also  that  he  bad  been  chained  to  a tree  and  shot 
at  for  amusement  by  his  master  and  friends. 
He  finally  broke  loose,  leaped  upon  the  guerrilla 


leader’s  horse,  and  escaped  amidst  a shower  of 
ballets.  He  was  ready  to  lead  an  expedition 
to  capture  his  master  and  assistant  guerrillas, 
and  some  of  our  officers  determined  to  under- 
take it.  I was  requested  to  examine  the  refu- 
gee, and  after  a few  questions  had  convincing 
proof  of  what  I was  sufficiently  assured  of  be- 
fore— that  the  whole  story  was  a lie.  There 
were  no  traces  of  gyves  upon  the  negro’s  legs 
or  arms,  and  the  rope  with  which  he  had 
been  bound  for  several  days  was  evidently  a 
new  one  which  had  never  been  tied  in  a knot 
of  any  kind.  He  had  broken  loose  when  thus 
tied,  and  riding  furiously  had  got  into  our  camp. 
The  fragment  of  rope  he  exhibited  had  been 
cut  clean  at  either  end  with  a sharp  knife — the 
negro  had  no  knife.  On  presenting  these  points 
to  the  company  they  were  satisfied,  and  our 
refugee  went  to  the  guard-house.  An  hour 
after  an  old  and  respectable  citizen,  living 
within  sight  of  our  camps,  came  in  to  claim  the 
horse,  which  had  been  stolen  from  his  stable. 

August  6. — Banks’s  corps  moves  forward  to- 
day ten  miles ; we  follow  to-morrow.  I visited 
some  old  friends  residing  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  passed  the  evening  in  delightful  social  in- 
tercourse, forgetting  the  war  with  all  its  bitter- 
ness and  devastation,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

August  7. — This  morning  I was  aroused  at  four 
o’clock,  and  for  the  two  hours  following  our 
camp  presented  a busy  scene — hasty  cooking, 
breakfasting,  packing,  striking  tents,  and  load- 
ing wagons.  To  escape  this  most  disagreeable 
phase  of  camp  life  I rode  forward  to  Little 
Washington,  a sorry  village  of  three  or  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  there  occupied  myself 
in  getting  topographical  and  other  information 
from  the  citizens.  When  the  Staff  cavalcade 
passed  through  I joined  it,  and  swallowed  hot 
dust  until  we  arrived  at  Sperry ville,  where 
Sigel’s  command  lay. 

Sperrvville  is  even  smaller  than  Little  Wash- 
ington— a mere  cross-roads  hamlet.  We  found 
Sigcl’s  corps  tinder  arms,  ready  for  service. 
The  dm  ms  beat,  the  cannon  sounded,  and  the 
bands  played  as  usual.  The  turn-out  was  quite 
imposing,  showing  eleven  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  four  batteries.  General 
Sigel’s  head-quarters  were  located  in  a plain 
wooden  house  on  a pretty  bluff  overlooking  the 
village,  and  shaded  by  three  majestic  oaks 
worthy  of  an  English  park.  The  hospital  tents 
were  pitched  under  the  shade  of  these  trees, 
and  numerous  buckets  of  iced-water  were  set 
out  to  refresh  us.  While  the  juniors  of  the  Stall 
lolled  in  the  shade  I was  sent  for  by  the  Gen- 
erals, who  needed  some  topographical  informa- 
tion. While  there  I remarked  the  entrance  of 
a tall,  slender,  spectacled  officer,  writh  pale  broad 
forehead,  hazel  eyes,  and  red  mustache.  His 
whole  appearance  struck  me  as  indicating  more 
of  the  poet  and  scholar  than  the  soldier.  He 
spoke  English  fluently,  but  with  a marked  Ger- 
man accent,  and  used  the  German  language  in 
addressing  some  of  the  officers  present.  This 
was  Brigadier-General  Carl  Schurz. 
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From  hence  we  rode  forward  six  miles  to 
Woodville,  where  we  reviewed  Schenks’s,  and 
afterward  Milroy’s  brigade.  This  last-named 
brigade  was  composed  chiefly  of  Western  Vir- 
ginians, the  second,  third,  and  fifth  regiments 
of  loyal  Virginia  infantry  being  present. 

This  ceremony  concluded  we  pushed  forward, 
and  passed  through  a collection  of  the  most 
wretchedly  dilapidated  buildings  that  I ever 
saw.  Seeing  a soldier  wandering  about  and 
peeping  through  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and 
weather-boarding,  I asked  him  what  place  this 
was.  “The  natives  call  it  Boston,’*  said  he. 
Then,  winking  facetiously,  he  said:  “I  am 
from  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  the  name  reminds 
me  very  much  of  Old  Boston.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  banks 
of  Hazel  River,  and  saw  the  encampment  of 
Banks’s  corps  covering  the  green  meadows  and 
gently-sloping  hills  that  border  that  beautiful 
stream.  The  scene  was  one  of  animated  cheer- 
fulness. Thousands  were  grouped  around  the 
fires  and  camp-kettles  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  Thousands  more  were  stretched  upon 
the  cool  green  carpet  sleeping  or  enjoying  the 
freshness  after  the  hot  and  dusty  march.  The 
crystal  stream  was  alive  with  joyous  bathers, 
while  horses  and  mules  were  sharing  the  en- 
joyment of  grass  and  fresh  water  with  their 
biped  governors.  To  the  westward,  over  hill 
and  forest,  rose  the  grand  outline  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  broken  by  lofty  and  fantastic  peaks, 
beautifully  contrasting  in  color  and  sentiment 
with  the  varied  and  animated  fore-ground. 

The  sight  of  our  martial  host  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  halt  had  for  the  mo- 
ment thrilled  me  with  pride  and  pleasure ; but, 
as  I raised  my  eyes,  how  quickly  our  pomp 
and  power,  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  plans  and 
purposes,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  presence 
of  the  blue  serenity  of  those  eternal  hills. 

Crossing  Hazel  River  by  a covered  wooden 
bridge  we  shortly  reached  our  head -quarters 
camp,  already  pitched,  and  occupied  by  a num- 
ber of  officers  who  had  ridden  in  advance  to 
avoid  the  dust.  Having  selected  and  secured 
a tent,  I walked  down  a green  lane  to  the  riv- 
er, where  I had  a delicious  bath;  and  then, 
feeling  giddy  from  hunger  and  doubtful  of  the 
ability  of  the  mess-chest  to  afford  relief,  I re- 
solved to  forage  a little  in  my  own  behalf.  See- 
ing an  humble  dwelling  near  a mill,  I called  and 
asked  for  something  to  eat.  A young  matron 
received  me  cheerfully,  but  declared  there  was 
nothing  eatable  in  the  house.  I tried  persua- 
sive arts,  and  finally  induced  her  to  exhibit  a 
chunk  of  cold  corn-bread,  some  fresh  butter, 
and  a bowl  of  bonny-clabber.  “Now,”  said  I, 

“ this  would  be  delightful  if  I only  had  a hand- 
ful of  sugar  to  season  the  bonny-clabber.”  The 
young  woman  hesitated — looking  first  at  me, 
and  then  at  the  three  tallow-faced  children  that 
dung  to  her  skirts — then  said  she  was  very  sor- 
ry, but  she  had  no  sugar.  I did  not  press  the 
question,  but  sat  down  to  my  meal ; my  hostess 
meanwhile  moved  about  uneasily,  looking  at 
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the  cupboard-door  and  then  at  the  children; 
and  then  she  opened  the  cupboard -door,  and 
from  behind  some  empty  jars  and  cracked  pitch- 
ers she  took  a tea-cup,  and,  with  softening  eyes 
and  quivering  lip,  set  it  before  me.  It  was  half 
filled  with  brown  sugar,  evidently  long  hoarded 
and  quite  dry.  “My  good  woman,”  I said, 
smiling,  “I  knew  you  had  sugar  from  the  first.” 

She  answered,  blushing : “ Indeed,  Sir,  that  is 
all  I have ; and  it  is  the  only  sweet  thing  I have 
about  the  house,  or  have  had  for  a long  time. 

A soldier  gave  me  that  in  return  for  some  milk, 
and  I have  kept  it  for  my  children.  When  the 
little  ones  are  sick  they  cry  for  sweet  things, 
and  it  grieves  me  when  I have  none  to  give 
them.  When  I went  to  the  store,  six  months 
ago,  sugar  was  a dollar  and  a half  a pound,  and 
I was  too  poor  to  buy  any ; and  since  that  it  is 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price.” 

While  my  hostess  was  talking  I remorseless- 
ly devoured  the  last  grain  of  her  sugar,  and 
rising  to  depart  laid  a silver  quarter  on  the 
table.  She  declined  accepting  remuneration, 
saying  it  had  pleased  her  to  see  me  eat.  I 
gave  the  piece  to  one  of  the  children  and  hasti- 
ly returned  to  camp. 

I found  the  mess-chest  open,  and  Joe  stand- 
ing by  a fire  over  his  empty  pots  and  pans  in  a 
state  of  great  perplexity.  There  was  no  meat. 

Calling  my  man  John,  I ordered  a two-gallon 
jug  to  be  filled  with  molasses,  and  several 
pounds  of  sugar  in  a box;  loading  him  with 
these  I bade  him  follow  me,  and  returned  di- 
rectly to  the  cottage  by  the  mill.  At  the  sight 
of  these  treasures  the  eyes  of  mother  and  chil- 
dren sparkled  writh  delight.  She  thanked  me 
over  and  over,  declaring  she  was  prouder  of 
the  sugar  than  all  she  had  in  the  house  besides. 

On  taking  leave  I said : “ Now,  my  good  wo- 
man, keep  this  carefully  for  your  children,  and 
don’t  give  it  away  to  every  idle  soldier  that 
comes  prowling  around  for  food.  ” “ Bless  you, 

Sir!”  she  exclaimed,  “if  the  Lord  always 
makes  me  as  good  a return  as  He  has  done  for 
the  handful  I gave  you,  the  children  will  never 
want!” 

August  8. — By  sunrise  this  morning  we  were 
on  the  road  to  Culpepper  Court  House.  We 
lost  several  animals  by  the  heat  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  several  of  the  staff-horses,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  belonging  to  the  General, 
are  badly  foundered. 

Profiting  by  the  experiences  of  yesterday, 

Colonel  Beckwith  and  myself  dropped  behind 
the  cavalcade  far  enough  to  avoid  the  dust,  and 
in  this  way  had  an  agreeable  ride  in  defiance  of 
the  heat,  pleasantly  discussing  great  and  little 
men,  and  matters  of  war  and  6tate  policy.  As 
we  approached  our  destination  the  mountain 
spurs  disappeared,  and  the  country  was  more 
open  and  cultivated. 

Seeking  for  General  Pope  we  were  directed 
to  the  head-quarters  of  General  M‘Dowell,  es- 
tablished at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wallach,  a 
loyal  Virginian,  and  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  situated  about  three- 
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fourths  of  a mile  north  of  the  town.  Here  we 
found  Generals  Pope  and  McDowell,  with  their 
military  families,  grouped  in  front  of  their  tents 
or  stretched  on  the  gross  of  the  shaded  lawn, 
talking,  refreshing,  writing,  or  sleeping,  os  cir- 
cumstances and  duty  permitted.  The  maps 
were  called  for ; routes,  fords,  and  positions 
discussed ; and  orders  sent  here  and  there  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  adopted. 

Presently  General  Pope  requested  me  to  ride 
forward  and  ascertain  where  Colonel  Butler 
had  located  his  head-quarters  encampment.  I 
mounted  and  rode  through  the  village,  to  the 
southern  extremity,  without  being  able  to  hear 
any  thing  of  Colonel  Butler  or  the  camp.  See- 
ing a signal-station  some  distance  ahead,  I rode 
up  to  it,  and  found  an  officer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  charge.  He  inquired  earnestly  the 
whereabouts  of  General  Pope,  and  showed  me 
a signal-message  from  the  front,  stating  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing  by  Robertson’s  Riv- 
er, and  were  already  engaged  with  our  advance. 
A few  moments  after  I met  a negro  fugitive 
carrying  a bundle  and  much  blown  with  the 
heat.  He  had  come  from  near  Burnett’s  Ford, 
and  said  the  rebels  were  across  the  Rapidan, 
and  face  to  face  with  the  Union  troops. 

I at  length  found  our  camp,  pitched  in  a 
pleasant  inclosure  about  a mile  in  front  of  Cul- 
pepper and  the  mass  of  McDowell’s  forces,  with 
nothing  between  us  and  the  enemy,  that  I was 
aware  of,  but  our  cavalry  and  a line  of  infantry 
pickets.  As  I judged  this  location  would  pres-  j 
ently  be  abandoned  I did  not  unpack,  but  or-  I 
dered  Joe  to  cook  some  dinner,  and,  pending  J 
that  operation,  sat  down  to  write  up  my  journal,  j 

Lieutenant  Brown,  of  Banks’s  Staff,  called 
me  out,  and,  with  some  mystery,  informed  me 
that  he  had  arrested  a rebel  spy,  and  was  taking 
him  before  General  Pope.  I walked  down  to 
the  wagon  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  recognized 
a young  man  of  our  own  secret-service,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  General  Banks’s  tent  some  even- 
ings since.  He  recognized  me  also,  and  I pri- 
vately signaled  him  to  be  quiet  until  carried 
before  the  General. 

Before  our  dinner  was  served  stragglers  and 
fugitives,  white  and  black,  horse  and  foot,  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  Orange  Court  House  road, 
hastening  back  toward  Culpepper.  They  came 
by  ones  and  twos  at  first;  then  the  stream 
thickened  into  squads  and  companies — all  re- 
porting the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  great  force 
and  immediate  proximity.  Presently  a mes- 
senger came  ordering  us  to  strike  tents  and  re- 
tire behind  the  town.  This  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  an  approaching  stam- 
pede among  teamsters  and  underlings. 

Joe  meanwhile  brought  in  the  dinner — a pair 
of  stewed  chickens,  corn -bread,  and  coffee, 
flanked  by  a bottle  of  Catawba.  Major  Meline 
and  myself  sat  down  and  finished  our  meal  with 
a zest,  in  spite  of  the  sword  suspended  over  our 
heads.  Turning  the  bottle  bottom  upward  and 
pledging  “the  cause”  to  the  last  drop,  we 
mounted  and  started  for  McDowell’s  head- 


quarters— the  riff-raff  still  straggling  in  from 
the  front  with  most  discouraging  reports.  1 
think  at  least  two  hundred  have  passed,  looking 
unusually  scared  and  jaded. 

As  we  entered  the  street  of  the  village,  how- 
ever, we  met  a superb  dramatic  contrast  to  this 
sniveling  crowd.  This  was  Crawford’s  brigade 
moving  to  the  front,  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying.  I recognized  the  gallant  com- 
mander and  his  adjutant,  D’Hauteville,  in  the 
van.  As  they  passed  the  General  saluted  me 
‘ 4 Lieutenant-Colonel.  ” I turned  and  rode  with 
him  a short  distance,  when  he  informed  me  that 
Governor  Pierpont  had  forwarded  me  a com- 
mission of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry,  which 
was  now  with  General  Banks.  Promotion  is 
always  agreeable  to  a soldier,  and  I was  espe- 
cially gratified  to  receive  it  from  the  Governor 
of  my  native  State. 

Returning  to  my  companion  we  waited  to  see 
the  brigade  pass.  It  was  the  most  inspiriting 
sight  I ever  beheld.  There  were  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  batteries.  The  reg- 
iments were  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  Fifth 
Connecticut,  Tenth  Maine,  and  Twrenty-eighth 
New  York,  with  Roeraer’s  and  Knapp’s  batteries. 

Riding  on  to  Mr.  Wallach’s  residence,  we 
found  the  Generals  there  as  usual.  Our  host 
presented  me  to  some  young  ladies  visiting  at 
his  house,  who  claimed  kindred  which  I,  of 
course,  was  delighted  to  acknowledge.  While 
in  Washington  I had  several  lengthy  interviews 
with  a refugee  from  this  vicinity  from  whom  I 
obtained  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
of  various  kinds.  On  rei>orting  the  result  of 
my  examinations  to  the  General  one  day,  hesaid, 
abruptly,  “ I am  told  that  your  man  is  a scoun- 
drel. When  he  calls  again  arrest  him  and  turn 
him  over  to  the  Provost  Marshal.”  I remon- 
strated warmly,  insisting  that  the  man  was  true 
and  had  furnished  a deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  General  then  said,  “ Very  well,  if 
you  have  faith  in  him  make  what  yon  can  of 
him.” 

This  afternoon  my  refugee  appeared  at  heAd- 
quarters  and  called  me  aside.  He  was  just 
from  Louisa  Court  House,  and  said  there  were 
no  Confederates  there.  He  suggested  that  the 
present  was  a favorable  opportunity  to  direct  a 
cavalry  raid  against  the  railroad  at  that  point 
He  said  Jackson  was  across  the  Rapidan  with 
about  thirty  thousand  men  and  seventy  guns, 
some  of  them  twenty  or  thirty  pounders.  My 
man  had  moved  among  the  troops  for  half  a day, 
and  said,  from  the  talk  among  them,  it  was 
Jackson’s  intention  to  toll  Pope  across  the 
Rapidan.  I immediately  mentioned  this  in- 
formation to  General  Pope,  who  said  that  King 
had  already  sent  out  an  expedition  from  Fred- 
ericksburg and  destroyed  the  railroad  below 
Louisa.  The  estimate  of  Jackson’s  force  he 
said  accorded  with  his  own  opinions.  I then 
mentioned  the  source  from  whence  I had  got 
the  news,  which  I imagined  may  have  dashed 
the  Commander’s  faith  in  it,  but  he  said  no- 
thing. 
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August  9. — Saturday.  I slept  well,  disturbed 
only  with  the  half-consciousness  of  hearing 
wagons  moving  on  the  road  all  night.  This  I 
understand  was  Banks’s  corps  moving.  The 
trains  were  all  parked  in  the  fields  between  us 
and  town,  but  the  troops  had  passed  on  to  the 
front. 

After  breakfast  I retired  to  my  tent  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  some  letters  of  personal  im- 
portance. In  the  midst  of  my  occupation  I was 
startled  by  the  boom  of  artillery  apparently 
about  five  miles  distant  to  the  southward.  I 
immediately  buckled'on  my  equipments,  ordered 
my  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  then  returned  to 
finish  my  letters.  Meanwhile  the  cannonading 
continued  from  time  to  time  with  repeated  in- 
tervals of  silence.  After  dinner 

“ The  war  which  for  & space  did  fail 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale.” 

The  thuds  of  the  guns  became  more  rapid  and 
continuous,  and  seemed  at  times  to  be  ap- 
proaching Culpepper ; but  this  might  probably 
be  from  a change  of  the  wind.  I became  very 
restless,  feeling  assured  there  was  a battle  going 
on,  and  called  on  my  friend,  Colonel  Beckwith, 
who  said  that  the  sounds  indicated  it  very 
dearly. 

General  Pope  meanwhile  sat  quietly  smoking 
and  reading  at  his  tent  door.  Concluding  that 
he  must  have  all  the  needful  information  on  the 
subject  I retired  to  my  tent,  and  throwing  my- 
self on  my  bed  endeavored  to  go  to  sleep,  not 
the  less  convinced  that  a battle  was  in  progress. 
About  four  o’clock  p.m.  the  order  was  sudden- 
ly given  for  the  Staff  to  mount.  In  a few  min- 
utes we  were  on  the'  road.  Passing  through 
the  village  I observed  the  inhabitants  thronging 
the  doors  and  windows,  their  faces  ghastly  with 
anxiety  and  terror. 

M ‘Dowell,  who  started  with  us,  now  gave 
orders  to  the  divisions  of  his  command  lying 
around  Culpepper  to  move  forward  without  de- 
lay. The  head  of  Sigel’s  column  was  not  yet 
in  from  Sperry ville,  but  the  General  and  Staff 
had  ridden  forw  ard  to  report.  The  troops  of 
this  command  were  said  to  be  much  jaded  by 
the  heat  and  fatigue,  consequently  General  Pope 
allowed  them  one  hour  to  halt  and  refresh,  after 
which  they  were  ordered  to  move  immediately 
to  the  front. 

As  we  rode  forward  toward  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion the  pounding  of  the  cannon  became  more 
and  more  furious.  The  regiments  of  M ‘Dowell’s 
command  were  moving  rapidly  by  the  highway 
and  through  fields,  cheering  us  heartily  as  we 
passed.  Approaching  still  nearer  the  field  we 
were  met  by  a column  of  wounded  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  ambulances,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  assistants  and  non-combat- 
ants. The  Staff  and  escort  immediately  drew 
sabres,  and  went  in  to  drive  back  the  stragglers. 
But  the  bloody  bandages  and  stout  counte- 
nances of  the  men,  many  of  whom  still  carried 
their  arms,  showed  there  had  been  no  stampede. 
Few  were  found  who  were  not  legitimately  going 
to  the  rear. 


Meanwhile  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  had 
been  succeeded  by  rapid  and  continuous  volleys 
! of  musketry.  We  had  already  entered  the  bat- 
tle-cloud. The  setting  sun  looked  red  through 
the  dust  and  sulphurous  smoke.  The  ghast- 
ly procession  of  bandaged  and  bloody  soldiers 
and  dripping  ambulances  still  continued. 

As  messengers  and  staff-officers  reported  to 
the  General  our  pace  w'as  quickened.  Mean- 
while the  sounds  of  the  combat  had  ceased,  and 
we  arrived  on  the  field  just  about  sunset,  meet- 
ing General  Banks  attended  by  a single  aid-de- 
camp.  The  General  halted  in  an  open  field 
just  behind  the  wood  held  by  our  troops.  The 
roughly -handled  brigades  and  batteries  of 
Banks’s  command  had  fallen  back  to  the  posi- 
tion from  which  they  had  advanced  in  the  morn- 
ing. A further  retrograde  was  checked  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Coinmander-in-Chief  and  the  fresh 
column  of  M ‘Dowell.  As  the  troops  passed  to 
occupy  the  positions  assigned  them  they  rent 
the  murky  air  with  repeated  and  defiant  cheers. 
The  Commanders  at  length  dismounted  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  rocky  ledges  of  a gen- 
tle eminence,  while  Staff  and  escort  followed 
their  example,  glad  to  escape  the  weariness  of 
the  saddle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  full  moon  in  her  glory 
had  risen  on  our  left.  We  lay  here  for  an  hour, 
probably,  during  which  time  I heard  at  inter- 
vals a dropping  fire  of  musketry  in  the  wood  in 
front,  and  an  occasional  volley  apparently  fired 
by  a company.  At  the  same  time  I had  ob- 
served numerous  stragglers  and  some  organized 
companies  issuing  from  the  wood  and  moving 
to  the  rear  by  the  main  Culpepper  road  and 
across  fields.  At  length  we  w*ere  startled  by 
the  screaming  of  a shell  just  over  our  position, 
exploding  a hundred  yards  or  more  beyond. 
Another  and  another  followed,  and  then  they 
flew  by  half  dozens,  hurtling  and  crashing  in 
nervous  proximity  to  us.  The  word  was  given 
to  shelter  ourselves,  and  wTe  crouched  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible  on  the  slope  opposite  the 
batteries,  with  no  other  advantage  that  I could 
perceive  than  that  of  avoiding  the  direct  fire  by 
exposing  more  surface  to  the  fragments  of  shells, 
spherical,  case,  and  other  deadly  missiles  which 
showered  around  and  among  us,  so  close  that 
we  were  frequently  peppered  with  the  dirt  and 
gravel  they  scattered  in  their  fall. 

We  lay  here  holding  our  horses  by  the  bridles 
for  a half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  watching 
the  fiery  tracks  of  these  death-dealing  meteors 
athwart  the  sky,  listening  to  the  thuds  of  the 
falling  fragments,  and  making  neat  calculations 
as  to  our  chances  of  being  missed.  That  is,  I 
suppose  other  people  were  thus  occupied,  ns 
there  was  little  said  beyond  an  occasional  nerv- 
ous attempt  at  a joke.  Our  respected  Chief  of 
Engineers  had  brought  an  nmbrella  to  the  field, 
which  unmilitary  utensil  had  excited  some  mer- 
riment. In  the  thickest  of  the  storm  a voice 
w'as  heard  desiring  him  to  hoist  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  company.  A stunning  explosion 
near  enough  to  make  our  ears  sing  wras  the  only 
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response.  Another  got  tip  sufficient  noncha- 
lance to  observe,  that  the.  scene,  with  the  glori- 
ous moon  bunging  on  the  verge  of  that  mass  of 
clouds  contrasting  with  the  red  glare  of  the 
bursting  shells,  was  sublime*  Quoth  a com- 
rade at  his  elbow,  *4Yes,  sublime  as  hell  T' 
And  the  aptness  of  his  illustration  Was  verified 
by  a chorus  of  demoniac  how  ls  that  pierced  the 
shuddering  air.  i had  once  or  twice  remarked 
in  thfi  pride  of  my  heart  that  I would  rather 
take  a shot  myself  than  have  my  mure  hit. 
Yet  when  the  faithful  creature  in  her  tremor 
pan  her  nose  dose  to  my  face,  and  stood  over 
my  prostrate  body,  I experienced  a sentiment 
c/t*  involuntary  gratitude  for  the  slim  protection 
thus  afforded,  even  considering  the  probability 
of  being  crushed  by  her  falling. 

While  the  cannonade  continued  the  dropping 
fire  of  musketry  was  occasionally  resumed  in 
the  wood,  and  stragglers  might  still  be  seen 
dribbling  to  the  rear  in  considerable  numbers. 
Meanwhile  the  moon  hod  become  obscured  by 
the  rising  clouds,  and  to  the  relief  of  all  the 
firing  from  the  batteries  ceased*  Stimulated 
by  the  excitement  our  party  resumed  their  con- 
versation, w hich  sparkled  with  facetious  cheer- 
fulness* 

In  the  partial  darkness  which  enveloped  the 
field  I observed  a body  of  cavalry  emerging 
from  the  wood  by  the  Culpepper  road.  They 
moved  ut  a walk,  arid  when  the  head  of  their 
column  hud  passed  our  position  they  halted,  the 
nearest  part  of  their  line  being  not  over  forty 
yards  distant.  I remarked  to  an  officer  that  I 
felt  annoyed  at  seeing  our  troops  continually  re- 
tiring from  the  front  in  this  manner.  At  the 
same  moment  there  w as  a sharp  fire  of  musketry 
opened  from  the  wood  which  extended  at  right 


angles  across  the  Culpepper  road,  the  balls  hiss- 
: ing  through  the  bushes  under  which  we  snr,  ami 
| covering  us  with  leaves  and  twigs.  Immedi- 
ately our  whole  company,  officers  and  escort, 
numbering  probably  a hundred  persons,  sprung 
to  their  feet.  As  we  rose  1 heard  the  words  of 
command  passing  along  the  column  of  cavalry 
Oil  the  road,  which  instantly  wheeled  into  line 
and  opened  fire  with  pistols  nnd  carbines,  rat- 
j fling  like  forty  barrels  of  Chinese  crackers  Ig- 
; nited  at  once. 

| There  was  a general  scrambling  for  horses 
: and  amounting  in  hot  haste.  Perceiving  that 
i we  were  exposed  to  a concentrated  fire  from  a 
i long  line  on  the  Culpepper  road  and  a cross-fire 
from  the  wood,  I did  not  see  the  advantage  of 
being  on  horseback,  but  concluded  to  wait  and 
take  iny  chances  where  1 stood  until  the  pistols 
were  emptied  and  there  was  a slackening  of  the 
fusillade. 

Near  me  stood  Captain  Menkin  of  the  escort. 
Observing  that  a number  of  his  troopers  had 
leaped  into  their  saddles  at  the  first  alarm,  he 
shouted,  authoritatively, 11  Who  dares  to  mount 
without  orders?  Dismount!”  Down  came 
the  abashed  offenders.  With  a stern  and  brief 
rebuke  for  tbeir  unsoldierly  haste  he  gave  tlic 
order  with  studied  deliberation,  “Prepare  to 
mount!  Mount!” 

It  was  executed  with  the  cool  precision  of  a 
field  parade, although  the  very  air  was  hot  with 
the  hissing  lead,  and  the  ground  beneath  arid 
around  sparkled  with  lines  of  fire  where  the 
balls  struck  and  rieochetted  over  the  surface  of 
flinty  gravel  stones.  I monnted  at  the  same 
moment,  seeing  the  Staff  and  escort  moving  off 
in  a body  and  at  a trot,  which  as  they  de- 
scended the  little  slope  broke  into  a gallop.  As 
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we  moved  obliquely  out  from  the  angle  in  which 
we  had  been  enveloped,  and  across  the  open 
field,  I perceived  that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in- 
creased in  intensity,  at  the  same  moment  a regi- 
ment of  our  own  lying  on  a little  elevation  just 
across  our  route  rose  to  its  feet  and  opened  fire 
in  our  faces,  at  forty  yards  distant. 

This  new  dahger  stampeded  and  scattered 
our  cavalcade.  The  body  of  the  troop  swerving 
to  the  left,  bent  over  their  saddle-bows  and 
going  it  with  bloody  spurs  and  loose  reins.  I 
had  hung  back  thus  far  curbing  the  wild  excite- 
ment of  my  mare  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  rather  disdaining  to  bow  my  head  in  defer- 
ence to  the  enemy’s  balls. 

At  the  first  crash  of  musketry  in  this  new  di- 
rection I drew  rein  firmly,  and  observing  that 
the  line  of  fire,  delivered  by  companies  from  the 
right,  w'as  beautifully  ranged,  evidently  passing 
over  our  heads  and  directed  at  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  I changed  my  course  only  enough  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  regiment,  at  the  same  time 
kissing  my  mare’s  mane  to  allow  the  friendly 
bullets  a clear  6weep.  I presently  overtook  a 
squad  composed  of  half  a dozen  juniors  of  our 
Staff  going  it  handsomely  and  all  together. 
Taking  note  of  a worm  fence  a short  distance 
ahead,  and  six  or  seven  rails  in  height,  I held 
back  and  let  the  youngsters  strike  it  with  a 
crash.  The  rails  flew  in  every  direction  and 
two  or  three  horses  went  down,  but  they  quick- 
ly righted,  leaving  the  fence  demolished  and 
nobody  killed.  Riding  several  hundred  yards 
further,  until  we  found  ourselves  entirely  clear 
of  the  “ echauffour^e,”  we  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a field  to  rally  and  count  noses. 

Quite  a number  of  officers  and  several  rider- 
less horses  gathered  at  this  point,  but  no  one 
who  could  give  any  account  of  General  Pope, 
Colonel  Ruggles,  or  Major  Meline.  The  last 
glimpse  I had  had  of  our  Commander  and  his 
Adjutant,  by  the  blaze  of  our  own  musketry, 
they  were  going  with  heads  down  and  loose 
reins,  inclining  considerably  to  the  left  of  the 
route  we  took.  Major  Meline  was  last  seen  as 
reported,  afoot,  streaking  it  across  the  flat  be- 
tween our  position  and  the  Federal  regiment, 
his  horse  having  escaped  through  the  careless- 
ness and  trepidation  of  an  orderly.  Officers 
and  orderlies  were  immediately  dispatched  in 
every  direction  to  ascertain  the  fate  or  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

While  we  speculated  in  anxious  uncertainty 
as  to  the  fate  of  our  comrades  the  enemy  opened 
fire  from  a battery  planted  on  the  spot  we  had 
just  vacated.  In  response  two  batteries  of  ours 
quickly  opened  at  short  range,  and  for  the  next 
half  hour  the  earth  shook  with  their  continuous 
and  rapid  discharges.  Half  a mile  to  the  rear 
a third  battery  of  ours,  located  on  a summit, 
commenced  firing;  but  as  it  was  feared  the 
shells  might  injure  our  own  men,  Colonel  Mar- 
shall, of  the  Staff,  rode  back  to  stop  it.  Our 
Staff'  being  scattered  in  all  directions  in  search 
of  the  Commander,  I determined  to  take  my 
position  on  the  Culpepper  road,  a short  distance 


behind  our  fighting  batteries,  assured  that  it 
afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  cur- 
rent information  and  effecting  a reunion  with 
our  Chief.  Indeed,  I was  not  without  grave 
apprehensions  that  both  General  Pope  and  Col- 
onel Ruggles  had  been  killed  or  perhaps  cap- 
tured. 

The  moon,  which  had  hitherto  been  obscured, 
now  rolled  her  broad  disk  above  the  bank  of 
clouds,  illuminating  a scene  of  terrific  beauty. 
Over  each  of  the  batteries  engaged  was  piled  a 
mountain  of  smoke  like  the  cumulus  clouds  after 
a storm,  the  summits  lying  white  as  driven  snow 
in  the  moonlight.  Below,  these  cloud  mount- 
ains were  of  a glaring  red  from  the  incessant 
blaze  of  the  guns,  recalling  descriptions  of  the 
snow-capped  volcanoes  of  the  Andes. 

But  apart  from  this  pictorial  splendor  the 
scene  on  the  Culpepper  road  was  not  encour- 
aging. Regiments  of  infantry,  troops  of  caval- 
ry, batteries,  and  innumerable  individual  strag- 
glers were  pnssing  to  the  rear  in  a continued 
stream.  I was  the  more  disturbed  as  I did  not 
understand  the  reason  of  this  retrograde  myself, 
and  knew  that  it  must  be  unknown  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I stopped  an  officer  commanding  a battery, 
who  informed  me  he  was  retiring  to  replenish 
his  stock  of  ammunition  and  to  obtain  a better 
position.  Another  whom  I stopped  told  me 
General  Pope  had  gone  to  Culpepper.  I doubt- 
ed this,  and  determined  not  to  move.  I after- 
ward ascertained  these  were  Banks’s  troops  re- 
tiring by  order  to  a position  in  the  rear.  Pres- 
ently a foot  straggler  addressed  me  in  a lachry- 
mose tone,  desiring  to  know  if  I had  seen  a 
drum  lying  any  where  along  the  road  ? I an- 
swered yes,  I had  seen  a drum  lying  in  a ^enoe 
corner  about  a hundred  yards  distant,  pointing 
to  the  spot.  He  then  volunteered  to  tell  me 
that  ho  was  drummer  to  such  a regiment,  and 
having  been  sick  in  the  hospital  and  very  weak 
and  nervous,  he  had  dropped  his  drum  and  run 
when  the  guns  first  opened ; but  he  hated  to  go 
back  to  the  regiment  without  it.  I told  him  to 
get  it  then — it  looked  badly  to  see  drums  and 
equipments  lying  about ; it  looked  as  if  the  men 
were  scared.  “Well,  Captain,”  said  he,  “it’s 
no  use  to  talk ; I can’t  stand  this  sort  of  thing, 
specially  since  I had  the  typhoid  so  bad,  it’s  left 
me  nervous  like.  ” I determined  that  he  should 
get  his  drum,  however,  and  made  him  accom- 
pany me  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  it  and 
went  to  the  rear  rejoicing. 

Captain  Piatt  of  the  Staff,  who  had  been  wan- 
dering, now  joined  me,  and  we  determined  to 
remain  here  until  further  information.  The 
fire  of  the  batteries  at  length  ceased,  and  a few 
minutes  after  one  of  our  Staff  officers,  carrying 
orders  back  to  Culpepper,  passed,  and  informed 
us  that  General  Pope  with  the  other  Command- 
ers was  on  this  road  some  short  distance  ahead. 
Pushing  forward  we  presently  came  upon  the 
group  of  officers  dismounted  and  sittiug  under  a 
tree  by  the  road-side.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  the  three  corps  Commanders,  Banks, 
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M ‘Dowell,  and  Sigel,  were  in  consultation,  while 
orderlies,  officers,  and  attendants  sat  around. 

It  was  now  about  twelve,  midnight,  and  my  own 
hunger,  which  I had  nothing  to  satisfy,  reminded 
me  of  the  wants  of  my  steed $ so  I got  some  corn 
from  one  of  the  orderlies,  and,  slipping  the  bit 
out  of  my  mare’s  mouth,  set  hfer  to  feeding  in 
the  fence  corner,  and  with  the  rein  in  my  hand 
leaned  against  a rail,  hoping  to  get  a short  nap. 
Fatigued  as  I was  it  was  not  long  before  the 
realities  around  me  melted  into  dreams.  From 
these  I was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
musketry  near  at  hand,  the  balls  pattering 
against  the  trees  and  fence  rails  just  over  my 
head. 

The  Generals,  it  seems,  had  a second  time 
been  doing  picket  duty  for  the  army.  We  got 
out  of  this  speedily,  but  quietly  retiring  to  an 
assured  position  in  the  midst  of  an  open  field 
behind  our  lines.  We  w'ere  ordered  to  remain 
here  while  Generals  Pope  and  M ‘Dowell  rode 
forward  alone  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  to  our 
right. 

I conversed  with  General  Banks  here,  and 
found  him  suffering  extremely  from  a contusion 
received  early  in  the  evening,  in  the  melee  with 
the  unexpected  advance  of  the  enemy’s  column. 
The  orderly  standing  by  his  side  was  killed ; the 
horse,  rearing,  struck  the  General  with  his  fore- 
feet, inflicting  a painful  if  not  serious  injury. 
We  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  retire,  but 
he  would  not  leave  the  ground. 

Two  or  three  of  our  escort  troopers  were 
killed  outright.  General  Crawford  rode  into 
the  enemy’s  advance  cavalry,  receiving  their 
fire  in  his  face,  which  killed  two  of  his  orderlies. 
Colonel  Clark,  whose  horse  had  escaped,  lay  close, 
and  was  run  over  by  the  rebel  charge,  but  es- 
caped unhurt.  I could  not  hear  that  a single 
officer  of  our  large  party  was  hit,  which,  con- 
sidering the  proximity  and  intensity  of  the  fire, 
seems  almost  incredible.  It  furnishes  a strik- 
ing example  of  the  futility  of  fire-arms  in  the 
hands  of  mounted  men.  If  these  fellows  had 
charged,  sabre  in  hand,  they  might  probably 
have  killed  and  captured  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  at  one  haul.  As  it  was,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  enemy  or  the  force 
engaged  in  that  movement,  it  has  met  with  a 
signal  repulse. 

Finding  several  sheafs  of  cut  wheat  I collect- 
ed them  and  made  a bed,  upon  which  I lay 
down  to  sleep  with  bridle  in  hand.  I was  in 
time  aroused  by  my  mare,  who  w as  regaling  her- 
self upon  my  couch.  The  moon  was  sailing 
grandly  through  the  quiet  sky,  edging  with  sil- 
ver some  dark  cloud-mountains  which  rose  in 
the  western  horizon.  Orion  with  his  belts  of 
triple  stars  suggested  the  goal  of  a soldier’s 
ambition  — a Lieutenant-General’s  shoulder- 
straps,  or  a silver-studded  coffin.  An  occa- 
sional meteor  streaked  the  azure  dome  with  its 
fiery  trail,  brilliant  and  evanescent  as  a war- 
rior’s fame.  Even  Mars,  the  ascendant  planet, 
drowned  in  the  prevailing  flood  of  chilling  light, 
burned  with  a pale  and  sickly  red.  The  earth- 


ly fires  of  death  are  quenched,  and  the  opposing 
hosts  lay  face  to  face  silent  as  nature.  To- 
morrow is  Sunday — a day  . in  Christian  coun- 
tries sacred  to  the  God  of  Battles.  The  san- 
guinary combat  just  concluded  is  but  the  pre- 
lude to  the  bloodier  and  more  decisive  struggle 
that  waits  upon  to-morrow’s  dawn. 

The  increasing  coolness  of  the  air  warned 
me  that  the  awful  hour  was  already  at  hand, 
and  I was  thrilled  with  a sudden  pang  as  I saw 
the  morning-star  glittering  in  the  East.  I re- 
membered many  a gallant  and  warm-hearted 
comrade  who  now  slept  chill  and  gory  on  yon- 
der field,  and  thought,  “Who  of  us  shall  see 
that  star  again?  May  God  deal  kindly  with 
the  widows  and  orphans!” 

August  10,  Sunday . — It  was  broad  daylight 
before  Generals  Pope  and  M ‘Dowell  returned. 
We  then  rode  beck  to  Colvin’s  Tavern,  and  there 
took  our  frugal  breakfasts.  Mine  consisted  of 
two  cakes  of  hard-tack  and  a handful  of  red 
clover — not  a bad  meal  when  one  can  do  no  bet- 
ter. 

Riding  forward  again  we  took  position  in  the 
edge  of  a wood,  anxiously  awaiting  the  opening 
cannon.  The  approaching  battle  and  its  chances 
were  discussed  in  undertones,  and  with  serious 
countenances.  At  length  about  six  o’clock  the 
cannon  sounded,  but  after  half  a dozen  shots, 
delivered  at  intervals,  it  ceased,  there  being  no 
response  from  the  enemy.  A line  of  skirmish- 
ers was  then  pushed  forward,  and,  for  a while, 
there  was  a scattering  fire  of  musketry,  but  it 
presently  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  from  our  front  during  the  night. 

Some  further  information  induced  the  Gen- 
eral to  think  that  they  might  be  making  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  our  right.  I was  sent  forward 
with  a message  to  M ‘Dowell  advising  him  of 
this  report,  and  requesting  him  to  send  out  Col- 
onel Bayard  with  the  cavalry  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  enemy’s  movement.  Op  deliver- 
ing my  message  to  General  M‘Dowell  I found 
the  order  had  been  anticipated.  The  cavalry 
had  already  gone  out. 

The  General’s  quarters  were  in  a handsome 
brick  house  belonging  to  a Mr.  Nolle,  late 
Purser  in  the  United  States  Navy.  This  house 
had  lately  been  the  home  of  plenty  and  refine- 
ment. Its  surroundings  of  handsome  trees, 
lawn,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  feminine  taste  and  attention.  On  the 
immediate  verge  of  the  battle-field  it  had  been 
converted  into  a hospital.  The  parlor  more  re- 
sembled a butcher’s  shambles  than  a gentleman’s 
dwelling.  Beside  the  piano  stood  the  ampu- 
tating table.  Rich  carpets,  hurriedly  torn  up 
and  huddled  into  corners,  were  replaced  by 
bloody  sheets  and  blankets.  The  remaining 
furniture  dabbled  with  blood — cases  of  surgical 
instruments  lay  upon  the  tables  and  mantle- 
piece  lately  dedicated  to  elegant  books,  curious 
rarities,  and  flower-vases.  Outside  the  tree- 
tops  were  riven  by  the  cannon-shot,  while  the 
green  lawn  w’as  covered  with  dead  and  dying 
men,  with  blood -soaked  mattresses  and  gory 
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stretchers,  and  dabbled  garments  and  equip- 
ments. Death  among  the  roses.  The  surgeons 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  afforded  by  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
who  showed  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tastes 
of  elegant  life  is  in  nowise  incompatible  with, 
the  exulted  courage  necessary  to  fulfill  t lie  no- 
bler duties  of  humanity. 

Returning  to  mir  position  in  the  wood  wo 
waited  for  some  time  longer,  until  it  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  had  no  intention  of  at- 
tacking us. 

Our  troops  had  been  disposed  to  meet  the 
Hank  movement  apprehended,  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  a nd^ about  mid-day  we  rode  over  to  Ver- 
non's, where  we  lunched  from  baskets  sent  for- 
ward by  our  servants  from  the  head -quarters1 
train.  We  were  caught  here  by  a thunder- 


shower, which  cooled  the  aiv  and  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  get  a nap  on  a mattress,  vaca- 
ted by  u dead  soldier  just  carried  out  for  burial. 
When  the  rain  ceased  the  General  moved  across 
to  another  wood  occupied  by  Si  gel’s  head -quar- 
ters. On  the  way  the  storm  recommenced,  the 
min  pouring  down  in  a manner  that  rendered 
the  shelter  of  trees  and  gum  over-coats  entirely 
nugatory*  We  took  it  in  the  open  road  with 
soldierly  impulsiveness. 

After  the  visit  to  8igel  the  General  rode  over 
to  Nolle’s  house,  and  established  himself  there 
with  General  M ‘Dowell.  The  heat  hod  become 
more  insufferable  since  the  rain,  and  the  two 
Major-Generals  sat  beneath  an  apple-tree  on  a 
wagon-tongue,  while  several  of  the  Staff  offi- 
cers occupied  themselves  watching  the  enemy’s 
movements  on  Cedar  Mountain,  in  full  view 
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from  this  point.  I saw  several  regiments  mov- 
ing from  the  vicinity  of  Slaughter’s  house,  ap- 
parently descending  the  mountain  by  a road  to 
the  right.  This  I was  satisfied  was  a retrograde 
march,  and  so  reported  to  General  Pope.  As 
we  were  talking  together  a file  of  soldiers  passed 
bearing  the  body  of  a man  on  a stretcher.  The 
General  asked : 

“ Is  that  man  dead  ?” 

“ Dead,  certainly,”  I replied.  “ Observe  the 
ashen  hue  and  rigid  pose  of  that  hand  as  it 
drops  below  the  blanket.” 

He  watched  the  party  until  they  deposited 
the  body  in  a grave  beneath  a tree  in  sight,  and 
then  remarked  with  a softened  manner  which 
I had  not  before  remarked  in  him : “ Well,  poor 
fellow,  there  seems  to-be  devilish  little  that  is 
attractive  about  the  life  of  a private  soldier !” 

“ In  fact,  you  might  say,  General,”  responded 
M ‘Dowell,  “very  little  that  is  attractive  in  the 
life  of  a soldier  of  any  grade.  ” 

Five  bodies  were  earned  by  from  Nolle’s 
yard  and  buried  under  the  same  tree ; but  the 
chiefs  had  turned  their  thoughts  in  other  chan- 
nels, and  no  further  comments  were  made. 

August  11. — The  dead  of  both  armies  are 
still  lying  on  the  field  where  they  fell,  blacken- 
ing and  putrefying  under  the  sweltering  sun. 
There  are  some  badly  wounded  still  lying  on 
the  ground.  Ours,  who  are  brought  in  from 
time  to  time,  report  that  the  rebel  pickets  had 
treated  them  kindly,  bringing  them  water  to 
drink  and  washing  the  clotted  gore  from  their 
faces.  One  man,  to  escape  the  torment  of  the 
burning  snn,  had  managed  to  build  himself  a 
shelter  of  green  corn-stalks,  into  which  he  crept 
and  died.  The  Stoic  patience  of  our  wounded 
is  surprising,  as  among  them  all  I have  heard 
no  cry  nor  complaint  beyond  an  occasional  sti- 
fled groan. 

The  late  field  being  now  neutral  ground  held 
by  neither  army,  a sort  of  voluntary  truce  has 
been  observed  extending  to  those  seeking  to 
relieve  the  wounded  still  lying  there.  The  en- 
emy, I am  told,  have  demanded  a truce  for  bury- 
ing the  dead.  It  is  accorded,  although  we  all 
believe  he  will  make  use  of  it  to  retire  behind 
the  Rapidan. 

General  Buford,  commanding  the  cavalry, 
arrived  to-day,  having  retired  from  Madison 
Court  House,  through  Sperryville,  and  thence 
to  Culpepper.  General  King,  with  two  fine 
brigades,  has  also  arrived  from  Fredericks- 
burg. 

A number  of  our  officers  have  been  to  the 
front,  and  have  met  under  the  truce  with  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  the  other  side. 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  commanding  their 
cavalry,  was  on  the  ground  and  talked  with 
Colonel  Marshall  of  our  Staff  in  a cheerful, 
friendly  manner.  Marshall  says,  however,  that 
they  are  very  much  down,  and  their  gayety  as- 
sumed. 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  General 
Pope  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  front  of  our 
position.  A dozen  or  more  prisoners  of  the 
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enemy  were  brought  in,  good-looking  fellows 
physically,  but  dirty  and  squalid.  They  seemed 
pleased  with  the  chance  of  gettiug  *Something 
to  eat. 

August  12. — We  were  afoot  early  this  morn- 
ing. The  apprehended  shelling  had  not  taken 
place,  and,  moreover,  the  enemy  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  our  front.  This  I had  felt 
assured  of  when  the  truce  was  proposed.  Since 
leaving  our  trains  at  Culpepper  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  ninth  the  Staff  lmd  been  existing 
without  any  visible  means  of  support,  leading  a 
life  which  in  civil  circles  would  haye  been  termed 
“genteel  beggary.” 

We  have  positive  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
is  in  full  retreat  and  crossing  the  Rapidan.  Bu- 
ford was  immediately  ordered  to  follow'  with  his 
cavalry,  and  to  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of 
many  we  hear  the  Staff  train  is  cn  route  for 
this  place. 

To-day  we  saw  a copy  of  Jeff  Davis’s  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  General  Pope  and  his 
officers  when  captured  are  to  be  treated  as  felons 
and  not  as  prisoners  of  war.  I do  not  perceive 
that  the  general  joy  at  the  prospect  of  rejoining 
our  mess-chests  is  at  all  dampened  by  this  tre- 
mendous manifesto.  I was  sent  fonvard  with 
an  order  to  hasten  Buford’s  advance.  Having 
delivered  my  message  I took  the  opportunity  of 
riding  over  the  late  battle-field.  On  the  spot 
where  the  evening’s  advance  fell  upon  the  Staff 
on  Saturday  night,  afterward  occupied  by  one 
of  their  batteries,  I saw*  fourteen  dead  bodies  of 
horses,  swelled  and  corrupting,  in  close  contigui- 
ty. There  wfere  also  four  dead  bodies  of  the 
artillerists,  supposed  to  be  a captain,  a lieuten- 
ant, and  twro  privates.  There  were  altogether 
twenty-seven  horses  lying  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  field  and  road  were  stained  with  blood  and 
covered  with  scattered  hats,  equipments,  broken 
wheels,  and  vehicles.  The  wood  behind  was 
terribly  shattered  by  our  artillery  fire,  not  among 
the  tree-tops,  as  is  usually  the  case ; but  all  our 
missiles  seem  to  have  struck  near  the  ground, 
with  an  accuracy  fatal  to  any  body  of  infantry 
which  may  have  occupied  the  wood  as  a sup- 
port for  the  artillery.  The  effect  of  the  fire 
was  further  indicated  by  the  quantities  of  blood- 
stained rags,  clothes,  and  equipments  that  lay 
in  the  w’ood.  I here  observed,  in  half  a dozen 
instances,  that  our  1 2-pounder  shells  had  pene- 
trated the  trunks  of  trees  from  12  to  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  remained  sticking  there  un- 
exploded, which  proves  that  a forest  affords 
very  good  protection  against  the  direct  fire  of 
artillery,  and  that  the  fuse  of  a shell  is  apt  to 
be  extinguished  by  penetrating  a tree.  Mass- 
ing through  this  wood  1 crossed  a brook,  and 
observed  the  open  ground  beyond  strewed  with 
broken  belts,  cartridge-boxes,  knapsacks,  bay- 
onet-scabbards, blood-stained  blankets,  over- 
coats, hats,  and  shoes.  The  shoes  had  appar- 
ently been  left  by  the  rebels  who  exchanged 
with  our  dead  and  wounded.  There  were  a few 
graves  here  and  there  of  our  men  and  officers 
buried  where  they  fell. 
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the  same  point  !.  had  met  (run  on  rb&  to  render  his  onudHhw  W'te  crmifpftnbted 

*,»f  the  Afr^r  hirer  foTh^tixl’  1 nerviug  a stHi|e  u|k»jv  toy  fee  he  stVpped  db- 

Tin*  n*^ixiymix  looked  thinner  than  ytben  1 hist ! rupfly,  esrhmnfe  ifeoi  it.  I've  got  nothing 
met  tliiinYt  bnl  'iiwti  gallant  array  nod  .rtern  ; to  send  to  any  body  !” 

vault ttdmdoes.  -.gRVfe ' promise  of  fniijrp  victory  . j Jwrusf  t*‘>,  — l spent  th-o doy  in  w riling,  sm.lv- 
The  via.*  endebtfed  tit  ;4n& ^tO}»ogrijf»hf  ^&weht:^ddj  ;um*wiiVs*. 

iltf  Uinta#  iff  a hras*  fedd,  belonging  to  f Anr/mr  1 7, — ’ Tem>"  w<r^  ^iruejt  M an 

ctttei i\t which  majrl£  ohhCiii-  e&rly  iufttf 

pejtuer  rih£  vWth  ih?  u$t  oXthe  Ftty^im  Pufer*, j moved  ho  f id  wbrik {dunned  in  Aril  view 
• vvli.il**  from  door  and  ejisornnii.t.  looked  many  a I of  Cedar  MoiimnuL  And  m the  midst  nt  the  lam 
j>M apitl  anxitw  friwe  '(tifcri  tfy ‘tvKJr | hut tie-fieM."  Idsa^iuig  %.:  Staft  tm'Htouio  I 
their  »-v't's.  Here  mi^ht  he  reon.’  >lo*  doitu mi  iv.de  y>y  vr  fa  the  mouninin  .awl  > voted  the  house 
•\vfthi*  ijnrt*pr^^Vb'ly  f^/art ic^  t fee  tofe*  • of  tlm-  %vbrtmd  lir.  -^lnnjpRth^  laic  refeilveod- 

m.  dmroatw  eomfeuyv  The  &#*  pjt;  the  old  i quarter  tifid  .^mmnnsUng  a beautiful  mii  i'oxn- 
•Porma ii#.; im reh i K ir  vwh  the  tread  of  ivnior?e-  f jpvehcmivc  y%w  m the  «va»mry  from  Culprspor 
fe-s  fate,  shaking.. tfi*  tinn*-horioiv<V  of  the  u>  fbfc  Ifemlmi/  Tbk  lunfMvha*  Inmi  «*<.ov 
Annem.  Dominion  with  thpinuHn*  of 'the  gnirni-  : |d.nc'ly, ftnttfch:  ami  it  was  pdiuhle  to  sec  the 
e*f  anthem  that  ever  fernu>  lots  ro  j fr»tftire.ms  of  n treiefullv-sekTrcd  library  bm- 

feodoni.  1 rerun;  over  the  fields  »«n  (he  moon:. ’.tin  side. 

-Ummp.  fiie-e  l reengtH/UMf  the  tom  leaver  ?jf  a 
'f. '■.■v-;’V‘.v  ■ vaJm>Me li/diao  cblleethm  called il  II  VutfraiicrJi 

The  o r illustrating  the  kcsvrics,  p.-unnn^s, 
^ , ; ; • : ; j dnO  -MiMarf  of  St.  Peter*#  and"  the  Vatican  tv* ere 

j ail  ^Du*  form! art*  of  (he  ei<aViHshinout 

■ i tel  l'ccvived  h/j  heftor  TmifmeM.  l>nr  rm.vi 


t'h^  V’.iHroifiSv^.oniiit. 

Taming  fo pn  the  seone  with  tbclin^  nfmvn- 
j?ride  and  nru^m??«n  i votle  on  ttj  Generai 
iianks?^  Mifiriurh.  T found  tin?  Uehfeml  iii  bed 
-alfenttg  eon^fiffahhv  and  entirety  dVtoahhnl 
f tivm  bniides  received  on  Sot tmlay,  night.  Vv>. 

conddentinDy'  on  matters  fumneoi^d 
with  tli#  late  bridle  and  the  general  junlicy  rrf  tlio 
*A«tr  : and  X left  Mm  more  than  e*er  jmptttsfsbfl 
with  n *eusc  of  )\i^  hrm  and  lofty  patriotism. 

White  there  evu  old  gentleman  of  the  neigb- 
hnrheK»d  celled  to  jnsy  -hw  re**}K?ctv.  In  him  I 
re*'»gttitetl  n personal  urQuotrimnee,  and  one 
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who  was  raovsqg  mi  to  hi*  support  with  the  iuHicnug  cou*<i<jt?rable  loss  vm  ttte  enemy 


whole  i'orjtf*.  :.  trmsse.*  <v>m*eule<j  to  ihe  woods* 

Ahnm  »onn  General  WiMmm*,  commanding  Atfgur,  timing,  lit* ennnorfiuK  huil  deploy# 
the  Fir$i  Divj$ou*  to  which  CMwjfwiJft  brigade  as  skirmishers  n battalion  of  Prince V brigade, 
MtfhgetL  arrived  tm  the  Held  with  Gordons  eovnjunjed  of  the*  Eighriratul  Twelfth  Regulars, 
brigade  and  too k command*  posting  Gordon  on  who  advanced  gallantly  10  within  Hurt*  y o !: 
the  right of  Crtwlord'  and  subsequently  draw-  of  the  enemy's  uom  euled  line  of  battle,  oblige 
itt£  the  whole  cf  CmwfordV  brigade  to  the  right  iiighim  to  discover  his  force  and  post fiou;  are}  re 
of  the  Culpepper  road.  Between  one  and  two  use  his  batteries  with  grape  and  canister "u  the 
(Alack  Geoeral  Bunks  arrived  on  the  Held,  fob  ftki  rm  isk  line.  Theitegubirs  umirunined  then 
■.,\r!jjfucV>Seei»n*i  Division,  compoW  hf  porirton.  however;  in  spite  tif  the  rmiflery.  and 
tftmi  F>^t?  Sc  comb  and  Third*— <^}{n  jlm toller^ of  musketry  dtsdiarged  agwrust 

naihd^S  •^^•otfvwjiv  by  Brigadier  - ($<*ncrafr  j rhftitt,'  imril  Captain  pitchy  iheir  commander, 
PrifmOjr.  8Ud  Green.  Tins  rimiuntmi  i muf  nearly  all  thoir  officer*  were  hpr*.  tit 
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quick  in  face  of  a murderous  fire  front  and 
flank.  The  battalion  of  the  Third  Wisconsin 
suffering  most  from  the  enemy’s  flank  fire,  and 
losing  its  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  many 
men  and  officers,  broke  and  fell  back  to  its 
original  position,  where  it  re-formed.  The  three 
regiments,  under  Colonels  Knipe,  Donnelly,  and 
Chapman,  gained  the  wood  and  overthrew  the 
enemy  in  a hand-to-hand  fight,  driving  several 
brigades  of  infantry  and  the  batteries  back  pell- 
mell  upon  the  reserves  under  A.  P.  Hill. 

The  vigor  of  this  attack  can  only  be  proper- 
ly appreciated  by  referring  to  the  accounts  which 
the  enemy  themselves  give  of  it.  They  repre- 
sent their  left  overwhelmed  and  broken  by  a 
furious  attack  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in 
numbers.  The  brigades  of  Talliaferro,  Camp- 
bell, and  the  left  of  Early’s  line,  being  driven 
back  in  confusion,  their  left  turned,  their  artil- 
lery, and  the  rear  of  their  position  entirely  ex- 
posed. The  guns  were  hastily  withdrawn,  and 
for  the  moment  the  day  appeared  to  be  lost  to 
the  Confederates.  So  great  was  the  tremor 
that  Jackson  hastened  to  the  front  in  great  ex- 
citement, as  described  by  a Southern  writer, 
“amidst  the  ‘fire  of  hell’  hurled  against  his 
broken  and  disordered  lines  now  rapidly  giving 
way  before  the  .onset  of  the  enemy.” 

In  brief,  Crawford’s  three  small  regiments, 
aggregating  about  twelve  hundred  men  in  the 
outset,  having  wasted  themselves  by  their  super- 
human effort,  having  lost  every  field-officer  on 
the  ground,  and  half  their  company  officers  and 
men,  were  at  length  faced  by  two  fresh  brigades 
of  the  enemy — Branch’s,  of  Hill’s  division,  and 
Winder’s — and  their  shattered  remnants  driven 
back  over  the  ground  by  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced. These  two  brigades  of  the  enemy,  fol- 
lowing Crawfords  retiring  troops  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  found  themselves  confronted  by 
Gordon’s  brigade  and  the  Tenth  Maine  of 
Crawford’s,  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  open 
ground,  who  engaged  them  in  a sanguinary  con- 
test. Although  the  enemy  was  presently  rein-  j 
forced  by  Archer’s  and  Pender’s  brigades — four 
.fresh  brigades  against  the  same  number  of  reg- 
iments already  badly  cutup — the  National  troops 
maintained  their  ground  until  dusk,  when  they 
fell  back  unpursued  to  the  position  from  which 
they  had  advanced  in  the  morning.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  advance  of  Crawford,  General 
Geary  on  the  centre  and  General  Prince  on  the 
left  moved  against  the  enemy  confronting  them, 
pressing  their  respective  attacks  with  great  vig- 
or, but  hopeless  of  success  against  the  masses 
opposed  to  them.  Geary  was  wounded  early 
in  the  attack,  having  an  arm  shattered.  He 
had  his  wound  dressed  on  the  field,  and  remained 
to  assist  in  the  withdrawal  of  his  command, 
which  was  done  about  7.30  p.m.  General 
Prince  held  his  own  against  heavy  odds  until 
about  the  same  hour,  when  observing  that  the 
fire  in  other  parts  of  the  field  had  ceased,  and 
finding  himself  the  only  mounted  man  present 
(his  Staff  having  all  fallen),  he  rode  toward 
Geary’s  position  to  ascertain  something  of  the 


fight.  Passing  through  a field  of  tall  corn  his 
bridle  was  suddenly  seized,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender.  Looking  up  he  saw  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate.  He  observed  the 
enemy  in  force  moving  silently  over  the  ground 
lately  occupied  by  Geary  and  enveloping  his 
own  troops,  whom  he  had  left  loading  and  firing 
with  the  coolness  of  veterans.  The  General 
not  returning,  the  regimental  officers  presently 
discovered  the  danger  of  their  position  and  fell 
back  with  but  little  disturbance. 

After  having  put  his  division  into  action  Gen- 
eral Augur,  about  seven  o’clock,  received  a se- 
vere wound,  and  was  borne  from  the  field. 
Knowing  that  Geary  had  been  wounded  pre- 
viously he  sent  a messenger  to  inform  General 
Prince  that  the  command  devolved  upon  him. 
Before  the  messenger  reached  General  Prince 
he  had  been  captured,  and  the  command  of  the 
division  devolved  on  Brigadier-General  Green, 
the  only  general  officer  remaining  out  of  four 
in  the  Second  Division. 

As  the  whole  of  Banks’s  shattered  command 
fell  back  the  enemy  advanced  to  occupy  the 
ground  vacated,  but  so  cautiously  that  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a pursuit ; where  a disposition 
to  press  was  manifested  by  Talliaferro’s  bri- 
gade it  was  checked  by  a spirited  charge  of 
Bayard’s  cavalry.  There  was  nothing  like 
route  or  panic  among  them ; and  except  those 
regiments  which  had  been  left  almost  entirely 
without  officers,  they  retired  in  order,  sullen 
and  defiant,  leaving  nothing  on  the  field  but 
their  dead,  the  graver  cases  of  the  wounded,  a 
couple  of  empty  caissons  where  the  horses  had 
been  killed,  and  a disabled  gun  spiked  and 
overthrown. 

General  Pope,  at  the  head  of  Ricketts's  di- 
vision of  M‘Dowellfs  corps,  met  the  retiring 
troops  just  emerging  from  the  belt  of  wood  ly- 
ing across  the  Culpepper  and  Orange  road,  and 
immediately  north  of  Cedar  Run,  the  original 
position  occupied  by  them  in  the  morning. 
This,  as  before  stated,  was  between  sunset  and 
dark.  On  the  report  of  General  Bauks  his 
weakened  corps  was  ordered  to  contract  its  ex- 
tended front,  massing  its  right  wing,  which  had 
suffered  most,  on  the  centre,  while  Ricketts’s  di- 
vision was  ordered  to  fill  the  space  thus  va- 
cated. Pending  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
the  Generals,  with  their  attendants,  dismounted 
and  seated  themselves  upon  the  rocks  in  the 
open  field. 

Jackson,  imagining  no  doubt  that  he  had 
beaten  Pope’s  whole  command,  although  his 
army  was  much  jaded  and  cut  up  in  the  con- 
test, determined  to  push  on  to  Culpepper,  and 
A.  P.  Hill’s  division,  less  used  in  the  action  than 
the  others,  headed  the  forward  march.  After 
battering  our  front  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
from  a position  on  the  rising  ground  south  of 
Cedar  Run,  his  column  moved  forward,  pre- 
ceded by  cavalry  on  the  Culpepper  road,  flanked 
by  infantry,  skirmishers  advancing  cautiously, 
exchanging  shots  with  our  pickets,  and  firing 
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an  occasional  volley,  but  without  meeting  any 
serious  resistance,  the  broken  and  over-fought 
troops  of  Banks's  command  retiring  so  silently 
that  it  excited  no  comment  from  the  command- 
ers sitting  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  main 
road. 

I had  myself  observed  and  commented  on 
these  suggestive  sights  and  sounds;  and,  al- 
though at  the  time  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  location  of  our  forces,  had  serious  ap- 
prehensions that  we  (the  General  and  Staff) 
were  in  a false  position.  As  it  was,  the  head 
of  the  enemy's  column — horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
leiy — had  penetrated  our  lines  for  some  distance 
before  either  party  was  aware  of  it.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  strange  “ echauffour^e”  which  has 
already  been  described — the  volcanic  combat  of 
artillery,  and  the  enemy's  final  and  bloody  re- 
pulse. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when  Milroy's 
skirmishers  advanced  to  open  the  battle,  the 
.field  was  found  occupied  only  by  the  dead  and 
dying.  The  enemy  had  retired  during  the 
night  several  miles  to  what  was  thought  an  un- 
assailable position  on  Cedar  Mountain. 

The  force  under  Jackson’s  command,  accord- 
ing to  our  most  authentic  information,  was  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  sixty 
gnns,  of  which  about  twenty-five  thousand  were 
present  in  the  action.  Banks’s  force  in  the 
field  is  officially  stated  at  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  m6n,  with  thirty  guns — 
to  which  may  be  added  a brigade  of  cavalry, 
whose  strength  is  not  reported,  but  may  be  ap- 
proximately stated  at  a thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  giving  an  aggregate  of  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  of  all  arms,  less  than 
one-third  the  force  of  the  enemy.  With  this 
feeble  column  General  Banks  advanced  upon 
an  enemy  twenty -five  thousand  strong,  judi- 
ciously posted,  and  assailed  him  with  a fury 
which  for  a brief  moment  seemed  about  to  tri- 
umph over  all  odds  and  advantages,  but  which, 
without  supports  or  reserves,  presently  expend- 
ed itself,  and  fell  back  from  the  unequal  con- 
test exhausted  and  impotent.  A Confederate 
officer,  who  was  present,  said  to  me,  “ Your  at- 
tack came  very  near  ruining  us,  yet,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  rash  and  meaningless.” 

General  Banks  justifies  the  attack  by  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

"Cuiwmi,  9.45  a.m.,  Jug.  9,  *9. 

“ General  Banks  to  move  to  the  front  Immediate- 
ly. to  assume  command  of  all  forces  in  the  front,  de- 
ploy skirmishers  if  the  enemy  approaches,  and  attack 
him  immediately  as  soon  as  he  approaches,  and  be 
reinforced  from  here.” 

The  explicit  character  of  this  message ; the 
fact  that  Brigadier-General  Roberts,  an  old  and 
experienced  soldier,  General  Pope's  Chief  of 
Cavalry,  was,  by  orders,  on  the  field  assisting 


and  acquiescing  in  the  operations;  that  the 
Corainander-in-Chief  himself,  continually  re- 
ceiving information  from  the  front,  sat  quiet 
and  unconcerned  in  his  tent  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  ; that  the  ample  supports  of  M ‘Dow- 
ell’s corps,  lying  around  Culpepper  and  on  the 
Orange  road,  were  neither  called  for  by  the 
Officers  in  the  field,  nor  ordered  forward  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  would  seem  to  afford  un- 
answerable proof  that  neither  General  Pope, 
nor  General  Banks,  nor  General  Roberts  sus- 
pected the  presence  of  a large  force  of  the  ene- 
my in  their  front  until  the  truth  was  developed 
by  our  attack. 

This  was  decided  before  the  supports  could 
be  brought  upon  the  field.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  General  Banks,  another  mo- 
tive underlying  and  perhaps  controlling  his 
judgment  on  this  occasion.  Neither  he  nor 
the  gallant  troops  under  his  command  were  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  an  exacting  and 
ungenerous  public  upon  their  actions  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  They  felt  the  in- 
justice of  that  judgment  which,  without  regard 
to  circumstances  or  contingencies,  accepts  suc- 
cess as  the  only  test  of  merit,  and  were  burn- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  wipe  away  unmerit- 
ed opprobrium.  They  were  consequently  in  no 
mood  to  discuss  discretionary  powers  or  pru- 
dential suggestions,  and  upon  the  first  explicit 
order  to  attack  they  burst  upon  the  foe  with  a 
valor  so  splendid  and  devoted  that  caviling 
criticism  is  silenced  in  admiration,  and  History 
will  mark  the  day  of  Cedar  Mountain  as  one 
of  the  proudest  upon  her  illustrious  record. 

The  losses  of  the  National  troops  in  the  whole 
action  are  officially  stated  at  1661  killed  and 
wounded,  and  732  missing.  Of  those  reported 
missing  about  one-half  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  as  prisoners;  the  remainder  were 
stragglers,  many  of  whom  rejoined  their  colors. 
This  gives  a total  loss  of  about  two  thousand 
men  and  officers.  The  enemy  unofficially  ac- 
knowledges a loss  of  about  1300  killed  and 
wounded  without  reporting  the  missing.  We 
have  nevertheless  good  reasons  to  estimate  the 
total  of  his  casualties  as  fully  equal  to  if  not 
exceeding  ours. 

We  have  ahvays  regarded  the  battle  as  one 
equally  costly  and  unproductive  to  both  parties. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  had  any  influence, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  on  the  plan  or  results 
of  General  Pope’s  campaign;  and  when  Jack- 
son,  ascertaining  himself  confronted  by  our  con- 
centrated forces,  went  tumbling  back  across  the 
Rapidan  under  cover  of  night,  abandoning  many 
wounded  and  stragglers  by  the  way,  and  bare- 
ly saving  his  baggage,  calling  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  thanking  the  Lord  for  the  victory 
in  the  same  breath,  we  are  at  a loss  to  imagine 
the  grounds  for  his  pious  gratitude. 
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Montenegro,  which  lie*  between  them,  are  in- 
habited by  races  speaking  the  Slavonic  tongue. 
Those  in  Austria  inhabit  the  Slnvene  country, 
and  the  so-called  “Triune  Kingdom  of  Sla- 
vonia/’ Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  besides  several 
districts  in  Hungary;  those  in  Turkey  are  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  the  Danube,  and  are  di- 
vided according  to  their  dialects  into  Bulgari- 
ans and  Serbs.  Altogether  they  number  from 
terr  to  twelve  millions,  and  have  occupied  their 
present  sent  for  more  than  a thousand  year*. 


TWO  ladies,  quitting  England  to  spend  a 
winter  in  Athens  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  its  warm  yet  bracing  climate,  trav- 
eled honieward  through  Bulgaria  and  Serbia, 
and  visited  the  South  Slavonic  peoples  occu- 
pying those  geographical  districts.  From  their 
narrative,  and  other  sources,  wo  propose  to  give 
some  account  of  a people  who  have  vet  n part 
to  plav  in  the  world's  history. 

The  north  of  Turkey  in  Enropc,  and  the 
south  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  together  with 
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Until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they 
mostly  remained  independent,  and,  in  respect 
of  civilization,  stood  fairly  on  a level  with  neigh- 
boring lands.  Then  came  the  Mohammedan  del- 
uge, wherein  those  parts  of  Europe  lying  near- 
est Asia  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  overflowed,  and 
when,  except  the  rocks  of  Montenegro,  almost 
every  Slavonic  district  south  of  the  Danube  sank 
under  the  power  of  the  Turk.  Croatia,  by  al- 
liances with  Hungary  and  Austria — Dalmatia 
being  taken  by 'Venice — escaped  subjection  to 
the  Mussulman  yoke.  As  for  their  Eastern 
kinsmen  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  a handful  of  Serbians  dwelling  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  the  Porte  a recognition  of  their 
right  to  govern  themselves.  At  present  their 
chosen  native  ruler  acknowledges  the  Sultan  as 
Suzerain ; in  other  respects  their  self-government 
is  complete.  But  the  number  of  free  Serbians 
scarcely  exceeds  a million  ; the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipality is  a portion  of  their  land.  The  dis- 
tricts called  Old  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  the  whole  of  Bulgaria-r-with  a population 
of  from  six  to  eight  millions — are  still  admin- 
istered by  Mohammedan  officials. 

It  was  these  Turk-ruled  provinces  that  our 
travelers  were  most  anxious  to  visit ; and  while 
in  their  travels  they  omitted  no  portion  of 
Greece  or  Turkey  in  Europe,  their  narrative 
more  particularly  applies  to  that  part  of  their 
journey  which  extended  from  the  Aegean  to 
the  Adriatic,  taking  old  Serbia  by  the  way.  i 
It  was  in  May,  1863,  that,  taking  a Greek 
steamer  at  the  small  Turkish  sea-port  of  Volo, 
they  arrived  early  in  the  day  at  Salonica.  The 
deck  of  their  steamer  afforded  them  a fine  view 
of  this  famous  port.  But  though  cities*  that 
rise  in  amphitheatre  round  a bay  are  always 
most  favorably  seen  from  the  sea,  a Turkish 
city  has  a charm  of  its  own  whatever  its  situa- 
tion, and  looked  at  from  what  point  you  please. 
True  to  the  fostered  instincts  of  his  ancestors, 
the  Turk  ever  seeks  to  absorb  the  prosaic  town 
into  the  poetry  of  nature  ; he  multiplies  spires 
to  atone  for  roofs,  and  wherever  he  builds  a 
house  he  plants  a tree.  For  the  ground,  in- 
deed, he  cares  not,  provided  his  home  be  good ; 
so  in  roughness  his  street  outdoes  a quarry,  and 
in  filth  exceeds  a swine-yard.  But  potent  is 
the  magic  of  outward  beauty.  After  a time 
one  consents  that  nose  and  feet  should  suffer  of- 
fense, if  only,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
done,  one  may  recline  on  the  cool,  flat  house- 
roof,  and  feast  one’s  eyes  on  masses  of  white 
and  green,  fringed  by  tapering  cypresses  and 
glistening  minarets. 

The  antiquities  of  Salonica  occupied  two 
days’  sight-seeing.  Almost  every  street,  ev- 
ery fountain  shows  fragments  of  colored  mar- 
bles and  sculptured  stones;  and  on  the  Var- 
dar  Gate  and  Arch  of  Constantine  may  still 
be  seen  the  processions  of  Roman  triumph. 
Among  the  principal  objects  of  interest  we  may 
enumerate  the  churches  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, of  St.  Sophia,  and  of  St.  Demetri ; the 


pulpit  wherein  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  ; the  so-called  Rotunda  ; and  the  five 
figures  (called  by  the  Jews  “ Incantados”) 
which  formed  the  Propylaeum  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. Except  the  two  latter  relics,  which 
though  ruined  are  not  transformed,  all  that  is 
of  the  Pagan  period  has  been  Byzantinized,  and 
all  that  was  Byzantine  has  been  Mohammed- 
anized. 

But  the  real  curiosity  of  Salonica  is  its  pop- 
ulation, that  strange  medley  of  antipathetic 
races.  The  Therma  of  ancient  history,  and 
the  Thessalonica  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  yields 
at  present  the  curious  instance  of  a city  his- 
torically Greek,  politically  Turkish,  geograph- 
ically Bulgarian,  and  ethnographicallv  Jewish. 
Out  of  about  CO, 000  inhabitants  some  40,000 
are  Hebrews.  These  came  from  Spain,  w hence 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
Hebrews  settled  in  Salonica  are  handsome, 
many  of  them  auburn-haired,  and  their  women 
often  delicate  and  even  fair. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  Hebrew'  comes  the 
Greek  community.  Although  it  can  not  vie  in 
number  or  wealth  with  the  Jew's  it  counts  some 
rich  merchants.  Besides  these  there  are  cer- 
tain families  which,  from  intermarriage  for 
generations.,  are  to  all  intents  Greek,  yet  claim 
Western  descent,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of 
foreign  powers ; this,  by  sheltering  them  from 
Turkish  interference,  gives  them  great  advant- 
age in  trade. 

Salonica  is  described  as  geographically  Bul- 
garian ; in  other  words,  it  is  one  of  the  ports  of 
that  country',  with  a Slavonic  speaking  popula- 
tion, w hich  stretches  from  the  ACgcan  to  the 
Danube.  By  Bulgaria  wc  understand  not  that 
insignificant  portion  of  the  province  of  Bulgarin, 
but  the  whole  tract  of  country  peopled  by  Bul- 
garians. The  population  is  estimated  as  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions.  The  Bulgarians 
are  distinguished  in  all  essentials  from  their 
neighbors — the  Greek,  the  Rouman,  and  the 
Turk — they  differ  in  a few  points  of  character 
from  their  own  Western  kindred,  the  Croato- 
Serbs.  The  chief  of  theso  latter  points  is  a 
deficiency  in  w'hat  is  called  esprit ‘politique,  and 
a corresponding  superiority  in  the  nature  of 
material  comfort.  Unlike  the  Serb,  the  Bul- 
garian does  not  keep  his  self-respect  alive  with 
memories  of  national  glory,  nor  even  with  as- 
pirations of  glory  to  come ; on  the  other  hand, 
no  amount  of  oppression  can  render  him  indif- 
ferent to  his  field,  his  home,  his  flowrer-garden, 
nor  to  the  scrupulous  neatness  of  his  dwelling. 
How  strongly  difference  of  race  can  tell  under 
identical  conditions  of  climate,  religion,  and 
government,  is  exemplified  in  towms  where 
Greeks  have  been  dw'elling  side  by  side  with 
Bulgarians  for  centuries.  The  one  is  com- 
mercial, ingenious,  and  eloquent,  but  fraudu- 
lent, dirty,  and  immoral ; the  other  is  agricul- 
tural, stubborn,  and  slow-tougued,  but  honest, 
cleanly,  and  chaste. 

The  rural  population  of  Bulgaria  is  Christian, 
and  hereabout  the  rayah  has  a down-look  and 
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tion,  and  nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  the 
tale  told  by  its  depilate  highways,  and  by  tin? 
carefulness  with  which  Tillages  are  withdrawn 
front  the  notice  of  the  passers-by. 

Under  the  old  East  Roman  Empire  the  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  appear  both  as  subjects  and  as 
rulers.  Justinian's  birth-place  was,  as  it  still 
is,  a Slavonic  village,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Skopin,  and  his  Latin  name  is  a translation  of 
the  Slavonic  tJpnmla,  The  great  Belisarius  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Slavonic  Velisar.  The 
Emperor  Basil  and  his  line  were  Slnvg, 

A romantic  incident  is  told  concerning  the 
Christianization  of  the  Bulgarians.  Iu  the 


a dogged  stolidity  which  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  heart  and  mind  have  been  bullied  out 
of  him.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  pre- 
sented an  unflagging  resistance  to  the  Ported 
imposition  of  foreign  bishops ; and  those  who 
have  instructed  him,  both  in  hk  own  country 
arid  out  of  it,  assert  that  he  is  of  excellent  un- 
derstanding, zealous,  and  apt  to  learn.  The 
Christian  Bulgarian  is  reproached  as  timid,  but 
at  least  his  is  the  timidity  of  shrinking,  not  of 
servility  ; he  hides  from  those  he  tears,  he  does 
not  fawn  on  them.  His  country,  lying  as  it 
does  on  the  road  of  Turkish  armies  to  the 
Danube,  has  been  subject  to  unceasing  spolia- 
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ninth  century  there  lived  in  Salonica  the  broth- 
ers Cyril  and  Methodios.  Cyril,  the  elder,  was 
learned  and  studious;  the  younger,  Methodios, 
enterprising  and  energetic.  Both  were  inspired 
to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  the  Slavonic  popu- 
lation outside  the  walls,  and  while  at  home 
Cyril  prepared  himself  by  study  and  cultivation 
of  the  language,  Methodios  went  forth  as  a mis- 
sionary. The  latter  presented  himself  at  the 
court  of  Boris,  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  and — as 
the  legend  goes — caught  the  humor  of  the  mon- 
arch by  offering  to  paint  the  walls  of  a favorite 
hunting  lodge.  Boris  came  to  examine  the 
work,  expecting  to  see  wolves,  bears,  and  regal 
huntsmen ; instead,  he  beheld  the  picture  of  a 
Great  Day  of  Judgment,  such  as  are  still  cus- 
tomary among  those  peoples  where  justice  is 
dispensed  by  the  monarch  in  person.  On  the 
throne  sat  a King,  not  like  Boris,  frowning  in 
wild  pomp ; but  majestic  and  mild.  His  court- 
iers stood  around  him,  but  they  did  not  flaunt 
Bulgarian  horse-tails,  nor  flourish  bloody  weap- 
ons ; they  had  soft  waving  hair,  and  gold  cir- 
clets, and  white  wings  dipped  in  rainbow  hues. 
The  approved  servants  were  being  received  on 
the  right  hand,  above  them  opened  a golden 
gate ; the  condemned  were  dragged  off  on  the 
Jeft,  and  beneath  them  yawned  a pit  of  fire. 
But  the  strangest  part  was,  that  among  the 
honored  and  accepted  were  to  be  seen  many 
frail  and  shrinking  forms,  the  weak,  the  de- 
fenseless, the  sick,  $he  blind,  and  even  figures 
in  vile  raiment;  while  among  the  reprobated 
was  more  than  one  fierce  warrior,  not  altogether 
unlike  to  Boris  and  his  lords.  The  King  called 
the  artist  to  give  him  the  interpretation  of  this 
picture,  and  Methodios  expounded  it  thus: 
“The  Great  King  is  the  God  of  the  Christians. 
He  made  the  earth,  and  for  a while  dwelt  on  it 
in  the  likeness  of  man ; but  as  He  took  on  Him 
an  humble  form,  and  was  holy  and  truthful, 
wicked  men  hated  Him,  and  He  suffered  of 
them  all  that  the  evil  still  inflict  on  the  truthful 
and  the  good.  At  the  ‘Last  Day’  He  shall 
come  again  in  His  glorious  majesty  and  shall 
judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  knows 
the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  who  Himself 
was  once  suffering  and  poor;  He  knows  the 
cruel  and  violent  deeds  of  great  men,  such  men 
ill-treated  Him  and  crucified  Him  on  a tree.” 
Boris  considered  the  judgment  throne,  the 
winged  messengers,  the  golden  light  that  played 
over  the  throne ; he  felt  himself  in  the  presence 
of  power  and  glory,  higher,  other  than  his  ow  n. 
Then  he  considered  the  dress  and  countenances 
of  the  guilty,  and  the  grisly  monsters  that  were 
carrying  them  away,  and  his  conscience  gave 
him  an  uneasy  twinge  as  to  his  owm  mode  of 
treating  the  weak  and  defenseless.  He  turned 
to  Methodios  and  said,  “ Canstgjhou  teach  me 
how  I and  my  subjects  may  escape  being  sen- 
tenced to  the  pit  of  fire  ?”  Methodios  answered, 
44  Send  to  Constantinople,  and  pray  the  Emper- 
or that  he  give  thee  wise  men  who  can  instruct 
thee,  and  show  thee  how  to  tame  thy  wild  peo- 
ple.” One  year  from  this  time  King  Boris  and 


his  nobles  bowed  their  proud  heads  in  Christian 
baptism,  and  to  this  day  the  Bulgarians  attribute 
their  conversion  to  the  picture-sermon  of  Me- 
thodios. Therefore  he  is  represented  in  their 
schools  and  churches  with  his  painting  in  his 
hand. 

. From  Salonica  our  travelers  proceeded  on 
their  inland  journey,  passing  through  Yenidje, 
a small  town  half  Bulgarian  half  Turk,  and 
reached  on  the  second  day  Vodena,  the  Bul- 
garian “City  of  Waters,”  once  Macedonian 
Edessa.  Vodena  is  situated  on  a rock  at  the 
base  of  a series  of  cascades,  its  glittering  mina- 
rets, as  viewed  from  the  valley  below,  seeming 
to  rise  besprayed  out  of  the  water.  The  town 
might  be  called  a miniature  Venice  but  for  the 
difference  between  still  canal  water  and  rushing 
mountain  streams.  Straight  out  of  the  water 
rise  the  handsome  houses  of  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens. Such  is  the  steepness  of  the  bank  where- 
on the  city  stands  that  it  cost  less  to  wind  up 
the  stones  for  building  with  a windlass  than 
to  bring  them  thixher  by  road.  On  each  side 
of  Vodena  the  mountains  widen,  and  through 
gradual  descents  of  glen  and  valley  subside  into 
the  Vardar  Plain,  wrhich  in  the  purple  distance 
melts  into  the  sea.  Such  is  a view  to  the  left. 
On  the  right  from  the  cascades  and  mulberry 
•groves  of  Vodena  rises  a low  range  of  wooded 
hills ; above  this  a higher  range,  and  a higher, 
till  all  culminate  in  the  Mount  Olympus,  with 
its  broad,  snowy  brow. 

From  Vodena  to  Monastir,  and  thence  to 
Ochrida,  the  “ hundred-bridged  city”  of  ancient 
Bulgaria.  Monastir  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a great  plain,  flanked  by  a ma- 
jestic range  of  mountains,  amidst  which  the 
snow-clad  crest  of  Peristeri  attains  a height  of 
7500  feet. 

Ochrida  was  built  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Samuel,  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  established 
here  the  capital  of  a really  formidable  mon- 
archy in  defiance  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
He  pushed  his  conquest  so  far  as  to  become  in- 
volved in  war  with  Vladimir,  the  young  Serbian 
king.  Vladimir  was  captured  and  carried  to 
the  prison  at  Prespa,  near  Ochrida,  where  en- 
sued a pleasant  love-stbry.  Kosara,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel,  praying  in  the  palace,  was  bidden 
by  an  angel  to  visit  the  prison,  and  humble  her- 
self by  washing  the  captives’  feet.  “In  the 
process  of  this  her  good  work  she  came  on 
Vladimir,  and  was  struck  with  his  noble  looks, 
his  dignity,  his  calmness ; she  spoke  to  him,  and 
was  equally  astonished  with  his  wisdom  and  pi- 
ety ; then,  hearing  that  he  was  of  royal  rank, 
and  filled  with  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  she  felt 
her  heart  move  toward  him,  and  bade  him  fare- 
well, bowing  herself  before  him.  Resolved  to 
free  the  noble  captive,  she  hastened  to  the  czar 
her  father,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
sought him,  saying:  ‘My  lord  and  father,  1 
know  that  thou  art  thinking  to  provide  me  with 
a husband,  as  is  the  custom  at  my  years ; there- 
fore I beseech  thee  of  thy  goodness  give  me  thy 
captive  the  Serbian  Vladimir,  or  know  that  ratli- 
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cr  than  wed  any  other  than  he  I will  die.*  The  \ are  more  numerous  than  the.  Christians.  Wher- 
wear,  who  dearly  loved  his  daughter,  and  knew  j ever  this  is  the  case  the  state  of  the  disarmed 
that  Vladimir  was  a king  her  equal,  rejoiced  at  and  disfranchised  rajah  is  most  pitiable,  and 
her  saying,  and  resolved  to  fulfill  her  petition.  ; open  murder  incurs  freqiientlv  and  unpunished. 
Jle  sent  for  Vladimir,  and  after  he  had  been  So  long  as  the  victims  are  ray ah s the  anthori- 
bathed  and  dressed  in  royal  apparel  he  was  ' ties  take  no  notice;  and  even  if  they  did  the 
brought  before  the  czar,  who  looked  on  l»im  fn-  conviction  of  the  assassin  is  hopeless,  for  a 
vorably,  and  before  all  his  great  men  received  Christian  can  flot  give  evidence  in  criminal  ease?, 
him  with  a kis?,  and  gave  him  to  his  daughter,  i The  Christians  can  not  resist;  they  are  un- 
Afrer  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated  right  j armed  ; and  if  they  should  injure  a Mussulman 
royally  Samuel  restored  Vladimir  to  his  king-  j even  in  self-defense  they  are  rigorously  pun- 
dorri,  ntul  gave  him,  besides  his  patrimonial  ished.  4 

lands,  Dura  7.7,0  and  the  district  thereof. 


Notwithstanding  the  comfort  and  kindness 
The  Mohammedans  of  Monastir  and  Ochrida  1 experienced  by  our  travelers  at  Monastir,  it  was 
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no  tin  welcome  change  for  them  from  a modern  i ed  several  detached  arid  vassal  governments 
Turkish  town  to  tlmt  atmosphere  of  poetry  ami  into  an  independent  monarchy.  The  second  is 
romance  which  surrounds  the  medieval  sites  of  ! Czar  Stephen  Dushan,  who,  in  the  middle  of 
Serbian  power.  Prilep,  or  Petlepe,  is  common  j the  fourteenth  century,  raised  the  monarchy 
ground  for  Bulgarians  and  Serbs;  and  near  it  into  an  empire,  and  aimed  to  defend  the  whole 
stands  the  castle  of  Marko  Kmbevitch,  *.  ! peninsula  against  the  attacks  of  Turkish  Mcts- 

the  king's  son  Marko,  who  has  been  described  Kalmans  by  uniting  its  peoples  in  one  strong 
by  some  as  the  Serbian  King  Arthur.  His  j realm.  The  third  epoch  is  marked  by  the  fall  of 
name  is  interwoven  with  a world  of  Serbian  Czar  Lazar,  who,  in  1381).  lost  the  decisive  battle 
myth*  and  memories  ofKdssovp;  after  w hich  Serbia  became  tributaiy 

The  history  of  Serbia  is  marked  by  four  great  to  the  Turks.  The  fourth  epoch  dates  from  the* 
epochs ; and  each  e^toeh  has  its  representative  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  is  identified 
wan.  The  first  of  these  is  Stephen  Nemnnia,  ■ with  the  name  of  Milosh  Obrenovitch.  An  in- 
w ho,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  weld-  surrection  of  Serbian  fayahs  had  ended  in  dis- 
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aster,  and  its  heroic  leader,  Kara  George,  worn- 
out  and  disheartened,  fled  into  Austria.  Then 
Milosh  took  up  the  lost  game,  tore  from  under 
the  Turk  a fragment  of  Serbian  land  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  made  that  frag- 
ment the  germ  of  a European  State. 

From  Velessa  to  Skopia  our  voyagers  had 
traveled  in  a taktaravan,  a sort  of  rude  litter, 
without  seats,  unpadded  sides,  and  too  short  to 
lie  flat  in.  The  supporting  poles  were  fastened 
to  each  side  of  the  wooden  saddles  of  the  horses, 
who  went  before  and  behind  between  the  poles. 
The  knots  were  ill-tied,  and  constantly  slipped, 
so  that  now  the  equilibrium  of  the  conveyance 
was  overthrown  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other.  From  Skopia  to  Katchanik  they  trav- 
eled in  a litter -cart  on  four  wheels,  without 
springs  or  seats.  Four  poles  supported  its  can- 
opy, from  which  hung  the  curtains.  The  cur- 
tains were  cut  in  strips,  and  devoid  of  buttons 
or  strings,  so  that  they  kept  out  neither  sun  nor 
rain. 

At  Katchanik  they  were  entertained  by  a 
Mussulman;  and  a description  of  the  apart- 
ments they  occupied  may  be  interesting.  The 
windows  were  supplied  with  paper  panes.  The 
ceiling  was  carved,  and  both  it  and  the  plaster 
walls  were  painted  in  the  gayest  hnes.  Near 
the  windows  was  a divan  covered  with  cushions, 
and  in  front  of  the  divan  a raised  part  of  the 
floor,  carpeted,  upon  which  it  would  be  ill-man- 
nered to  tread  in  shoes.  Between  the  raised 
floor  and  the  door  intervened  a lower  gradation, 
uncarpeted;  this  subdivided  into  a standing- 
place  for  servants,  a cupboard,  and  a stove. 
The  Turks,  even  in  good  houses,  are  in  the  habit 
of  sleeping  fn  rooms  where  they  also  sit  and 
eat,  and  by  day  hiding  away  their  bed-clothes 
in  cupboards.  They  also  tolerate  accumulated 
filth  of  one  sort  or  another,  under  windows,, 
under  divans,  in  short,  every  where.  Of  the 
Slavons  the  least  cleanly  are  the  Montenegrines, 
who,  however,  are  ashamed  of  it,  excusing  them- 
selves from  the  fact  that  during  a great  part  of 
the  year  their  villages  are  ill-supplied  with  w'a- 
ter.  The  Bulgarians  are  more  cleanly  than  any 
people  between  them  and  the  Dutch. 

Our  travelers  are  now  at  Prishtina,  in  the 
very  heart  of  old  Serbia.  They  here  visited  a 
Christian  school.  The  school-room  was  large, 
airy,  clean,  properly  fitted  up,  and  embellished 
with  texts  from  the  Slavonic  Bible  written  scroll- 
wise  on  doors  and  walls.  The  books  were  from 
Belgrade,  but  as  they  seemed  adapted  for  young 
children,  wre  asked  if  they  had  not  some  his- 
tories of  Serbia.  The  master  looked  furtively 
around,  and  then  said  that  he  had  some,  but 
dared  not  to  use  them  openly.  44  Why  not  ?” 
44  Because  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  regiments 
frequently  come  and  loll  about  in  our  school, 
and  the  cavalry  officers  are  often  Hungarians 
or  Cossacks  or  Poles,  and  can  read  the  Slavic 
books.”  44  But  these  brief,  dry  histories  con- 
tain nothing  revolutionary,  and  surely  the  offi- 
cers who  are  your  fellow-Christians  would  not 
wish  to  calumniate  you.*  “The  rest  wrould 


not,  but  the  Poles  are  more  Turkish  than  the 
Turks  themselves.  One  day  a Polish  officer 
looked  over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  children, 
and  called  out  4 Halloa,  master,  what  do  I see 
here?  These  books  are  different  from  those 
used  in  Bulgaria ; they  come  from  the  Princi- 
pality, and  here  is  something  about  the  history 
of  Serbia.  If  I catch  you  at  this  again  I shall 
report  you  to  the  authorities.’  I trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  knew  not  what  I should  say 
or  do;  but  luckily  there  was  also  present  a 
Cossack,  a deserter  from  the  Russian  service,  a 
good  man  who  had  always  befriended  ps ; he 
got  the  Pole  out  of  the  room,  and  said  to  him 
in  displeasure  that  they  were  not  sent  to  Prish- 
tina to  meddle  with  the  Serb  school.  Since 
then  all  reading  of  our  country’s  history  has 
been  in  private.”  It  need  not  be  pointed  out 
what  ill  service  this  Polish  officer  was  doing  the 
Sultan,  in  thus  angering  the  Christians  by  sup- 
pressing the  open  school  study  of  Serbian  his- 
tory, on  a spot  where  its  most  exciting  details 
are  knowm  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
through  the  medium  of  national  song. 

The  name  of  Serbia  is  ordinarily  limited  to 
the  free  districts.  Old,  or  Stara  Serbia,  is  a 
term  ignored  by  the  Turks  in  the  districts  to 
which  the  Slavonic  Christians  apply  it.  The 
Turks  give  it  the  name  of  Arnnoutluk.  Both 
names  are  used  by  the  people  themselves.  If 
some  act  of  lawlessness  is  spoken  of,  both  Turks 
and  Serbians  alike  reply,  “What  do  you  ex- 
pect in  Arnaoutluk  ?”  If  the  traveler  halt  in 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  an  ancient  church 
and  exclaim,  44  Who  would  have  thought  to  find 
such  a building  hereabouts!”  the  friend  who 
acts  as  cicerone  will  remind  you  in  a whisper 
that  this  is  Stara  Serbia. 

At  Yuchitem  the  travelers  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  visiting  a Mohammedan  girls’  school,  and 
also  a harem.  Having  hinted  their  wish  to  see 
a display  of  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  Albanian 
costume,  of  which  they  bad  heard  much,  a grati- 
fication of  their  wishes  was  promised.  Arriving 
at  the  gate  of  the  harem  they  were  conducted 
through  a court  to  the  ehardak,  on  which  car- 
pets and  cushions  lay  prepared.  In  a few'  mo- 
ments a troop  of  ladies  crowded  in,  and  squatting 
on  the  ehardak  stared  at  the  visitors.  Many 
of  them  were  old  and  withered,  and  wore  a het- 
erogeneous costume ; others  were  gayly  coifed 
with  seed  pearls,  and  coins,  but  enveloped  in  a 
black  serge  pelisse.  These  younger  dames  were 
painted  to  that  degree  that  at  first  the  travelers 
supposed  they  wore  masks,  and  as  their  mask- 
like faces  represent  the  ideal  of  beauty  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  con- 
sists of  cherry  lips  and  cheeks,  a very  fair  com- 
plexion, and  jet  black  eyebrows  strongly  draw  n. 
Among  them  all  stood  one  unpainted,  fresh- 
looking girl-r-a  bride — and  she  it  was  who  pro- 
duced the  fine  clothes.  Her  trousseau  was 
brought  forth,  bit  by  bit,  and  all  wrapped  in 
pretty  handkerchiefs,  for  it  is  a coquetterie  de 
toilette  that  the  handkerchief  should  be  hand- 
some enough  to  correspond  with  the  garment 
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which  seems  roses  and  lilies  when  half  seen 
through  muslin  folds.  Cut  alas  for  their  charms 
should  the  veil  be  torn  away,  aiul  the  wearers 
be  called  on  to  show  their  faces  honestly  beside 
those  of  European  women — the  whole  face,  in 
broad  daylight,  exposed  to  sunshine,  wind,  and 
rain  ! Of  course  in  the  wealthy  harem*  where 
a high  price  is  paid  for  beauty;  and  the  faded 
rose  is  discarded  or  passed  on*  one  sees  exqui- 
site forms  arrayed  with  taste  and  splendor.  Cut 
many  of  the  officials  in  the  European  provinces 
can.  not  afford  polygamy,  nor  to  buy  Circassian 
slaves;  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  Imre  in- 
herited the  favorite  of  some  higher  official— 


it  enfolds.  After  a little  coaxing  she  went  in 
and  dressed,  reappearing  in  a suit  of  rose-col- 
ored under-robes,  with  the  over- robe  of  dark 
green  velvet;  a charming  ensemble  of  which 
the  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  a rose-bud 
half  folded  in  its  leaves. 

The  experience  of  the  travelers  convinced 
them  that  if  Turkish  women  value  their  pres- 
tige at  beauties  they  must  oppose  every  attempt 
to  draw  rhern  into  public  view,  and  fur  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  : Most  Oriental  women  have 
dark  eyes,  bright  enough  to  look  bewitching 
through  the  slit  of  the  yoshmak,  anil  all  can 
paint  well  enough  to  produce  a complexion 
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.sion  of  intelligence,  -while  even  tine  features  bear 
the  stamp  of  sloth,  triviality,  and  too  often  of 
unbridled  passion. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  Serbin 
is  Prizren,  its  ancient  capital.  It  now  contains 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  without 
political  or  commercial  importance.  But  for 
two  hundred  years  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  seat  of  government.  During 
this  period  it  was  u prosperous  city  ; Bulgaria 
and  Serlna  exchanged  their  products  at  its 
fairs  y between  it  and  Venice  there  was  con- 
stant intercourse.  Its  strong  frontier  in  the 
heart  of  the  Serbian  lands  left  it  undisturbed 


hence  in  this  class,  as  a rule,  the  women  are  nn- 
pleasing  to  behold.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  could  be  otherwise.  They  destroy 
their  teeth  by  smoking  and  eating  bonbons,  even 
when  they  do  not  blacken  them  on  purpose. 
They  dock  their  hair,  they  cultivate  fatness, 
they  bedaub  their  finger  and  toe  nails  with  a 
coating  that  looks  like  red  mud.  Then,  unless 
they  have  what  is  much  admired,  a broad,  flat, 
featureless  countenance,  they  exhibit  the  Turk- 
ish long  nose,  retreating  brow,  cut  away  chin, 
and  sallow  complexion.  Absence  of  intellectual 
occupations,  and  exclusion  from  cultivated  so- 
ciety, depri  ve  plain  faces  of  a redeeming  expres- 
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by  wars  on  the  frontier.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  churches  and  monasteries  stood  in  its 
neighborhood.  Four  centuries  of  Turkish  rule 
have  stripped  it  of  architectural  ornament; 
but  it  retains  something  of  its  ancient  majesty 
of  attitude  and  general  effect.  The  traveler 
as  he  approaches  it  sees  before  him  a great 
white  city  enthroned  on  the  Slanina,  with  its 
skirts  sweeping  the  plain.  From  a picturesque 
mass  of  white  and  green  there  stands  out  im- 
posingly a broad  platform.  Does  it  support 
the  “Dvor”  of  the  Nemanides?  No!  a mod- 
ern Turkish  fortress,  which,  like  Turkish  for- 
tresses in  general,  is  more  formidable  to  the 
town  than  to  outward  foe.  Behind  this  castle 
a spear-like  rock  shoots  upright,  rearing  on  its 
summit  the  tatters  of  a tower.  On  entering 
the  town  each  telling  feature  speaks  of  an  Arna- 
out  present  and  a Serbian  past.  The  minaret 
of  the  principal  mosque  is  a wooden  pepper- 
Ijox,  but  it  has  for  base  a broad  stone  tower ; 
behind  the  tower  rise  the  five  cupolas  of  a 
church.  The  portico  of  another  mosque  rests 
on  pillars  torn  from  an  adjacent  monastery, 
and  the  stones  still  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Then,  if  from  the  lower  street  you  raise  your 
eyes  to  the  houses  on  the  hill,  which  here 
seem  to  crowd  one  above  another  in  perpen- 
dicular steepness ; among  them,  too,  stand  out 
here  and  there  the  unmistakable  arches  and 
domes. 

From  old  Serbia  the  travelers  entered  Bosnia, 
lying  to  the  north  and  westward  of  Serbia,  and, 
like  that  district,  under  the  sway  of  Moham- 
medan officials.  Their  description  of  a guard 
of  Arnaouts,  sent  to  conduct  them  into  Spek,  is 
picturesque.  The  leader  of  the  band  was  noted 
as  one  of  the  greatest  villains  in.  Amaoutluk, 
and  on  that  account  was  probably  made  an- 
swerable for  their  safety  from  the  banditti  and 
bands  of  semi-robbers  that  infested  that  region. 
Banditti,  indeed,  were  common  throughout 
Turkey  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Free 
Serbia.  The  red  figure  of  the  leader  as  they 
first  saw  him  starting  up  in  the  green  wilds 
might  have  done  duty  for  that  of  Zamiel  in  the 
“ Freischiitz.”  Tall,  weedy,  and  of  a livid 
complexion,  he  had  lank  black  hair,  and  black 
eyes  hidden  by  the  lids.  He  was  quite  young, 
but  cruelty  and  pitiless  greed  had  effaced  every 
trace  of  youthful  geniality ; the  nose  was  sharp, 
the  under -lip  protruding,  the  voice  shrill. 
Among  the  Slavonic  race,  both  Mussulman 
und  Christian,  we  saw  many  a man  famed  for 
ferocity,  but  never  one  without  some  trace  of 
human  heart,  some  turn  of  countenance  that 
suggested  he  might  be  kind  to  children,  gentle 
in  his  own  family,  and — when  his  suspicions 
were  not  roused — hospitable.  But  in  this  Ar- 
naout  and  other  of  his  species,  the  smile  is  more 
hideous  than  the  frown,  the  laugh  more  cruel 
than  the  threat,  the  whole  instinct  seems  prey. 
Among  beasts  the  Bosniac  would  answer  to  the 
bear — the  Arnaout  to  the  wolf  or  the  hyena. 
So  much  for  the  man,  but  his  dress  was  ad- 
mirable : thev  were  now  entering  the  region  of 
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Ghegga  costumes,  and  one  description  may  do 
for  a specimen.  Their  guide  rode  a milk-white 
horse,  which  w*as  splendidly  accoutred.  His 
tunic  was  of  scarlet  cloth,  bordered  with  gold, 
and  reached  to  the  knee;  round  the  waist  it 
was  girded  with  a shawl,  hiding  a leathern 
belt,  whence  issued  the  usual  complement  of 
silver-mounted  arms.  His  sleeves  hung  so  long 
behind  that,  when  riding,  he  had  to  draw  them 
through  his  girdle,  but  in  front  they  flew  open, 
displaying  to  the  shoulder  a wide  under-sleeve 
of  silk  gauze,  white  and  gleaming  in  its  rich- 
ness, and  bordered  with  a fine-wrought  fringe. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a scarlet  fez,  with  a dark- 
blue  tassel  of  enormous  size ; in  addition  to  this 
a yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which  oujght  to  have 
been  wrapped  around  it  as  a turban,  but  in  def- 
erence to  new  fashion  was  fastened  under  the 
fez,  tying  up  the  neck  and  jaws.  This  last  ad- 
dition to  the  toilet  proved  an  unlucky  one,  for 
it  gave  the  wearer,  with  his  drawn  and  sallow 
features,  the  air  of  a corpse  dressed  out  in  its 
best  clothes. 

At  Ipek  they  found  the  Christian  schools, 
under  the  zealous  care  of  a remarkable  wo- 
man named  Katerina,  more  advanced  and  pros- 
perous than  elsewhere.  The  subject  of  educa- 
tion, indeed,  actively  concerns  all  the  Christian 
Slavs.  They  ask  for  schools,  for  books,  for 
teachers,  and  lament  continually  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  labor.  Katerina,  say 
our  travelers,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
persons  they  met  in  Turkey.  She  was  a woman 
advanced  in  middle  age,  above  middle  height, 
with  a pale,  calm  face  and  singularly  refined 
expression.  She  has  nothing  saintish  about 
her,  still  les9  any  thing  w heedling  and  sly ; but, 
perfectly  self-possessed  and  gentle,  the  authori- 
ty of  her  presence  makes  itself  felt.  Her  story 
is,  that  she  w'as  taught  to  read  by  a pope — wheth- 
er her  own  husband  or  her  sister’s  wras  not  clear. 
She  became  a widow,  and  her  only  child  died. 
Then,  in  her  own  words,  “ Having  no  children  to 
bring  up  of  my  own,  I began  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  others.  At  last  the  bishop  came  from 
Prizren.  It  happened  that  he  understood  Serb, 
and  he  said  to  me,  ‘ Would  you  not  like  to  be 
a nun,  and  to  give  up  the  world,  and  dedicate 
yourself  to  God’s  work?’  I answered,  ‘If  I 
become  a nun,  can  I go  on  teaching  children  ?’ 
He  said,  ‘Assuredly  you  can;  nay,  you  will 
teach  them  better.’  So  nun  I became,  and 
what  he  said  proved  true.  My  religious  char- 
acter gave  me  authority;  the  people  listened, 
and  sent  their  children,  and  other  women  join- 
ed themselves  to  roe.”  Katerina  was  asked 
how  she  contrived  to  get  her  school-girls  through 
the  streets,  since  elsewhere  this  proved  so  great 
an  obstacle.  She  answered  it  was  at  first  a 
great  difficulty ; it  could  only  be  overcome  by 
making  up  one’s  mind  to  put  up  with  any  thing 
rather  thnn  relinquish  a good  purpose,  trusting 
that  God  would  help  at  last.  Of  course  the 
Arnaouts  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  her,  and 
twice  they  had  broken  into  her  school  and  car- 
ried off  whatever  they  could  find;  luckily  it 
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was  so  poor  that  they  had  lit  Tie  inducement  to 
rob  it  often. 

Leaving  Ipck  under  an  escort  consisting  of  a 
red-iunieked  Avnaout,  with  his  has  hi  bazouks ; 
an  Uzlmshi  of  nizam,  with  six  troopers  carry- 
ing flags  ; mounted  citizens,  among  whom  arc 
a Latin  elder  and  a Serb  pope,  the  travelers 
drew  up  before  the  Mohammedan  girls1  school. 
A door  in  the  garden  wall  was  opened  hv  its 
turbaned  keeper,  and  as  they  entered  It  each 
was  seized  hv  a hodgia  (teacher),  more  like  a 
harpy.  They  were  embraced,  dragged,  carried 
through  the  court  into  the  hpufei,  and  finally 
deposited  on  a low  divan  in  the  corner  of  a 


small  Close  room  stuffed  with  women.  Tho 
harpies  began  tearing  off  their  riding  thing* 
and  fanning  them.  The  first  was  enormously 
fat  and  red-faced ; another,  haggard  and  vul- 
ture-beaked, was  coifed  with  a pale-green  veil. 
The  noise  they  made  xvns  stunning;  and  among 
their  outcries  could  he  distinguished.  “Are  you 
Mohuinmcdnn*  ? are  you  Mohammedans At 
first,  not  feeling  sure  pf  couserpiences,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  ijiiefy ; but  rendered  despe- 
rate by  their  civilities  they  at  last  cried  out^ 
“ No ; we  are  Christians  V'  These  word?  acted 
like  a spell.  The  three  “hodgias”  fell  hack, 
the  crowd  closed  ou  them,  even  the  voices  on- 
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derwent  a lull ; and  profiting  by  this  result  they 
contemplated  the  tenants  of  the  school-room. 
Except  a few  puzzled-looking  children,  all  were 
grown  up,  and  many  past  their  prime,  evident- 
ly an  assembly  of  the  Arnaout  ladies  of  Ipek. 
Presently  they  asked,  in  Serbian,  if  they  would 
kindly  show  them  their  books.  Thereupon  the 
harpies-in-chief  reappeared.  “ What  was  want- 
ed? Coffee  was  coming.  ” Suddenly  a voice 
sounded  behind,  and  they  perceived  outside  the 
low  window  a woman  holding  a baby,  who  look- 
ed into  the  room  over  their  shoulders.  She 
spoke  Serbian,  and  said,  “You  wish  them  to 
read,  do  you  not?”  Then  lifting  up  her  voice 
she  shouted  into  the  room,  “They  want  you  to 
teach — teach,  I say.”  General  hubbub,  every 
one  with  a different  outcry.  “What  do  you 
want?”  “Books,”  “Coffee,”  “Teach.”  At 
this  juncture  the  fat  hodgia  leaned  over,  and, 
with  hospitable  intent  to  make  their  seat  more 
comfortable,  began  clawing  up  the  ‘fusty  cush- 
ions behind  and  clapping  them.  Stifled,  the 
travelers  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  as  courte- 
ously as  the  crisis  permitted,  dived  and  waded 
through  the  squatting  forms.  At  the  door  they 
met  the  coffee,  but  were  not  tempted  to  do  more 
than  put  their  lips  to  it.  The  turbaned  keeper 
laughed  good-naturedly  at  their  suffering  as- 
pect, and  hastened  to  undo  the  garden  entrance. 
Once  without,  the  red-coated  Arnaout  and  the 
Uzbashi,  the  nizam,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Latins, 
all  appeared  saints  and  angels  after  the  crew’ 
within  the  school. 

We  can  not  follow  our  travelers  in  their  long 


and  slow  journey  to  the  Adriatic.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  road  were  not  striking,  and  in  no 
instance  does  their  narrative  become  intense  or 
thrilling.  The  scenery  of  their  route  was  pic- 
turesque ; the  towns  and  villages  often  roman- 
tically situated ; the  habits  of  the  people,  of 
course,  peculiar ; and  many  of  the  minor  inci- 
dents and  experiences  of  the  journey  not  with- 
out attractive  interest. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention 
of  all  is  fixed  upon  the  Christians  in  those  re- 
gions, and  when  rumors  of  wars  and  rebellions 
against  the  Turk  are  reaching  us,  we  are  glad 
to  learn  more  than  we  have  known  of  a people 
likely  soon  to  fill  an  important  part  in  the  w orld’s 
history.  The  Greeks  have  always  excited  our 
sympathy,  but  of  the  southern  Slavons  we  have 
known  but  little.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  ladies  whose  travels  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing, the  Slavs  are  even  more  entitled  to  our 
aid  and  sympathy  than  their  Greek  neighbors. 
In  Free  Serbia  they  have  proved  their  ability' 
for  self-government ; and  in  the  other  districts, 
even  while  suffering  under  the  galling  despot- 
ism of  the  Turk,  educating  their  children  al- 
most in  secret,  studying  their  national  annals 
by  stealth,  practicing  their  worship  under  for- 
eign bishops,  hiding  their  means  from  legal  de- 
spoilers, without  security  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, taxed,  imprisoned,  and  persecuted  at  the  ca- 
pricious pleasure  of  venal  magistrates,  they  have 
still  labored  for  education,  hoped  for  iYeedom, 
cherished  their  faith,  and  retained  those  simple 
personal  virtues  which  characterize  their  race. 


A PINE-TBEE, 


A handful  of  moss  from  the  wood-side, 
Dappled  with  gold  and  brown, 

1 borrowed  to  gladden  my  chamber 
In  the  heart  of  the  dnsty  town ; 

And  here,  in  the  flickering  shadow 
Traced  by  my  window-vine, 

It  nurses  to  life  and  freshness 
The  germ  of  a giant  pine. 

1 turn  from  the  cool-bosomed  lilies, 
Dewy  the  whole  day  through; 

From  the  flaunting  torches  of  tulips, 
Flame-like  in  form  and  hue; 

From  the  gorgeous  geraniums*  glory— 
From  the  trellis  where  roses  twine, 

To  welcome  this  sturdy  stranger— 

This  poor  little  exiled  pine. 

Out  of  this  feeble  seedling 
What  wonders  the  years  may  bring  1 
Its  stem  may  defy  the  tempest, 

Its  limbs  in  the  whirlwind  sing; 

For  age,  which  to  men  comes  laden 
With  weakness  and  sure  decline, 

Will  add  only  strength  and  beauty 
And  growth  to  this  tiny  pine. 


Hark  I is  it  an  airy  fancy  ? 

The  roar  of  its  storm-wrung  limbs— 
Then  the  sigh  of  the  tender  tassels 
To  the  twilight’s  zephyr-hymns: 

The  rain  on  its  thick  soft  greenness, 
When  the  spring  skies  weep  and  shine 
Oh,  many  and  mighty  the  voices 
Haunting  this  tiny  pinel  » 

Shops,  and  the  jar  oi  machinery ; 

Mills,  and  the  shudder  of  wheels ; 
Wharves,  and  the  bustle  of  commerce ; 

Ships,  and  the  rushing  of  keels ; 
Towns,  and  the  hurry  of  living, 

The  murmur  which  none  may  define— 
1 see  and  hear  as  I listen 
Watching  this  tiny  pine. 

1 will  take  it  again  to  the  wood-side, 
That,  safe  with  its  kindred  there, 

Its  evergreen  branches  may  broaden 
Yearly  more  strong  and  fair; 

And  long  after  weeds  and  brambles 
Grow  over  this  head  of  mine, 

The  wild  birds  will  build  and  warble 
In  the  boughs  of  my  grateful  pine. 
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TI1K  .nODGK  euiti;  OK  IT  Ah?  IN  MDCCCiJX, 

• v'  • ' >v  bf  n*y  n^L," 

TM*d;/F»otvm£\  tsaiirti^iw^y  ^ X ■&$&  f&i  fivi 
'fat'#  kisttfr.  ’$! Itope  ■ voU 
y.  Hi  forurv  nn  e* 
v •••'1-ho  bowpj. 

f ■ A jfi£t  | kdt  hero!  8uci"«edfrd  rn  my  ahjec  V<  * 
continued  Dick. 

beurd *uC  ai6$  ti'grjion^opldlj... 

Ai  And  you  have  heard.  nlfsv*  tlun  l rue*  with 
a forrible  p^i^hmcin^  for  iijy*  jntwmirt  prion,  w 
whatever  i’k*  you  may  vtyms#  to  <-tiit  it." 

41 1 heard  of  tiiiit  ^:iKi  t lift  prieMy  stern - 

\p  *f  And  do  you  (MuAjdaln  of  It  h Tell  rac. 
Was  it  mfr  teo.rreil1,r 

u if  ttadv  «ujspjfji;mvs  end  Ycniiv:  had  been  cor- 
rect, th&ji  the  punishment  would  have  beteo  Wei) 
d ©served  ~ Hut  yon  all  wrong  me<  { omriiav 
you  to  belie  vO  inn,  1 mu  no  nd^odimjf.  f 
. ' n'  ntl ' ^ufxcer^.  .> 

i;Wo  have  only  your  word  for  t!u.y'1>aiu 
Liguori,  coldly 

•:  Wfruf  will  make  you  belie  we  tlmt  faHi  sih  ' 
we,  iftcri??  «uid  '^'Whar  prcJuF-e^n- 1 

me?-  x:vx  ; * • 

“You  are  stife/fri  nffovrag  to  give  prtkrtkfxi 
rase  where  none  run  be  men  ” 

^ Iau\  fnAiik  WilTi  you.  >Vul  you  oot  be 
with  rue?  1 come  ro  you  in  try  •t^cviiyMiw.ftnv 
of  my  llonoMy,  pudri*  Jdguorl  1 toVr 
aft  truly  art d *u?  honor*  1 4?  a*  it  t<r  jfeir 

train  to  Jove.  It  Avrtsi  that  feeling  that  W fie- 
wildered  me  that  I wil  led  to  fu'sult  yff.ir,  $ 
went  oiit  iti  the  midst  of  danger  oral  no  ah; 
hiaio  died  for  her.  With  these  foelnigs  3 mn 
not  give  her  up.'* 

“I  hnye  heprd  sontiaifiia  Kke  ifiii  often  be- 
Fore,  Wuv*  & yofrr  md&tfitig  ?*' 

I#  J aru  .rich  ami  of  gi »*»d  humiir  m mr  o^n* 
country  i and  1 jittk  dvformiucd/  nr  have  F^ht  i 
For  toy  Wiigv" 

*‘YWwifelH  ■ 

\‘  *«Vni  Dick,  resolutely.  u I am  lfor* - 
ondde  arid  open  ulu}ut  it  My  ftory  h 6ho]rt 

The  eyprtvpiuti  of  Tdgu on  <dmi  iged  ynti^lr 
•*.Ah!  ridMrtHfciyrim  whuio  matter  diftVre*^ 
uJtogether;  L rUd ' tHH JfcnTSwy  hjk ;••. 
did  Ifte^djinr.  Bm  hu  \$ 
del]  imj«?ion  hl]inii?d  iinuv  «hi*f  be 
■t.  will  tell  you ,k— and  at  each  word  ifae  jalriv-st V 
manner  grew  mOH*  tVinttd “ I will  tell  jrjpu1 
how  i\  i?3  Signore,  The  Ghtnttft  werp  on  re  n 
jKiwerful  fiOftilf,  ami  atil]  have  their  title,  f 
ewn^rder  tnyHdf  rt  klnd  of  appanage  to  th^ 
fiMirdr.  for  my  KftfrestfitB  for  «CA^nt!  genera- 
tinn>r  were  tlteir.  Mtyijwtffymte,  Poverty  at  k*H 
stripped  them  of  every  thing,  ond  I^the  ]u^\ 
the.  lamtlv  dcpcMuIeuin,  enttavd  the  Chureli, 
But  I still  preserve  mv  respect  nml  love  fa- 
thorn.  You  am  uiu|e)r^land  how  hitrerfy  i 
wmilil  resent  mol  avenge  any  base  ifCt  or  a,ny 
iVrong  dom;  to  Them.  Yon  ean  understand 
LuitfiV,  veugeuDre  also/’  v*  /' y- -j\ i 
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“ I thought  as  much,  ” said  Dick.  “ I thought 
you  were  a kind  of  guardian,  and  so  I came  here 
to  tell  you  frankly  how  it  is.  I love  her.  I 
can  make  her  rich  and  happy.  To  do  so  is  the 
desire  of  my  heart.  Why  should  I be  turned 
away?  Or  if  there  be  any  objection,  what  is 
it?” 

“There  is  no  objection — none  whatever,  if 
Pepita  is  willing,  and  you  sincerely  love  her. 
I think  that  Luigi  would  give  his  consent.” 

“ Then  what  would  prevent  me  from  marry- 
ing her  at  once  ?” 

“At  once!” 

“ Certainly.  ” 

“ You  show  much  ardor ; but  still  an  imme- 
diate marriage  is  impossible.  There  are  vari- 
ous reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  we  love 
Pepita  too  dearly  to  let  her  go  so  suddenly  to 
some  one  who  merely  feels  a kind  of  impulse. 
We  should  like  to  know  that  there  is  some  pros- 
pect of  her  being  happy.  We  have  cherished 
her  carefully  thus  far,  and  will  not  let  her  go 
without  having  some  security  about  her  happi- 
ness.” 

“Then  I will  wait  as  long  as  you  like,  or 
send  for  my  friends  to  give  you  every  informa- 
tion you  desire  to  have ; or  if  you  want  me  to 
give  any  proofs,  in  any  way,  about  any  thing, 
I’m  ready.” 

“There  is  another  thing,”  said  Liguori, 
“which  I hope  you  will  take  kindly.  You  are 
young  and  in  a foreign  country.  This  sudden 
impulse  may  be  a whim.  If  you  were  to  mar- 
ly now  you  might  bitterly  repent  it  before  three 
months  were  over.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  misery  for  you  and  her.  If  this 
happened  in  your  native  country  you  could  be 
betrothed  and  wait.  There  is  also  another  rea- 
son why  waiting  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  gain  her  brother’s  consent. 
Kow  her  brother  is  poor,  but  he  might  have 
been  rich.  He  is  a Liberal,  and  belongs  to  the 
National  party.  He  hates  the  present  system 
here  most  bitterly.  He  took  part  in  the  Homan 
Republican  movement  a few  years  ago,  and  was 
imprisoned  after  the  return  of  the  Pope,  and 
lost  the  last  vestige  of  his  property  by  confisca- 
tion. He  now  dresses  coarsely,  and  declines 
to  associate  with  any  Romans,  except  a few  who 
are  members  of  a secret  society  with  him.  He 
is  ^ery  closely  watched  by  the  Government,  so 
that  he  has  to  be  quiet.  But  he  expects  to 
rise  to  eminence  and  power,  and  even  wealth, 
before  very  long.  So  you  see  he  does  not  look 
upon  his  sister  as  a mere  common  everyday 
match.  He  expects  to  elevate  her  to  the  high- 
est rank,  where  she  can  find  the  best  in  the 
country  around  her.  For  my  own  part  I think 
this  is  doubtful ; and  if  you  are  in  earnest  I 
should  do  what  I could  to  further  your  inter- 
est. "But  it  will  take  some  time  to  persuade 
the  Count.” 

“ Then,  situated  as  I am,  what  can  I do  to 
gain  her?”  asked  Dick. 

“ Are  your  friends  thinking  of  leaving  Rome 
soon  ?” 


“Yes,  pretty  soon.” 

“Do  not  leave  them.  Go  with  them.  Pur- 
sue the  course  you  originally  intended,  just  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  If  after  your 
tour  is  finished  you  find  that  your  feelings  are 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  that  she  is  as  dear  to  you 
as  you  say,  then  you  may  return  here.” 

“ And  you  ?” 

“ I think  all  objections  may  be  removed.” 

“ It  will  take  some  weeks  to  finish  our  tour.” 

“Some  weeks!  Oh,  do  not  return  under 
three  months  at  least.” 

“ Three  months ! that  is  very  long !” 

“Not  too  long.  The  time  will  soon  pass 
away.  If  you  do  not  really  love  her  you  will 
be  glad  at  having  escaped  ; if  you  do  you  will 
rejoice  at  having  proved  your  sincerity.” 

Some  further  conversation  passed,  after  which 
Dick,  finding  the  priest  inflexible,  ceased  to  per- 
suade, and  acceded  to  his  proposal. 


XXXVII. 

SHOWING  HOW  DIFPIOULT  IT  18  TO  GST  A LAUNDRESS, 
FOR  THE  SENATOR  WANTED  ONE,  AND  NOT  KNOWING 
THE  LANGUAGE  GOT  INTO  A SCRAPE,  NOT  KY  1118  OWN 
FAULT,  FOR  UK  WAS  CAREFUL  Al*OUT  COMMITTING  UIM- 
*8ELF  WITU  THE  LADIES  ; UUT  PRAY,  WAS  IT  HIS  FAULT 
IF  THE  LADIES  WOULD  TAKE  A FANCY  TO  I1LM  ? 

Signora  Mirandolina  Rocca,  who  was  the 
landlady  of  the  house  where  the  Club  were  lodg- 
ing, was  a widow,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
still  fresh  and  blooming,  wdth  a merry  dark  eye. 
and  much  animation  of  features.  Sitting  usual 
ly  in  the  small  room  which  they  passed  on  the 
way  to  their  apartments,  they  had  to  stop  to 
get  their  keys,  or  to  leave  them  when  they  went 
out,  and  Buttons  and  Dick  frequently  stopped 
to  have  a little  conversation.  The  rest,  not 
being  able  to  speak  Italian,  contented  them- 
selves with  smiles;  the  Senator  particularly, 
who  gave  the  most  beaming  of  smiles  both  on 
going  and  on  returning.  Sometimes  he  even 
tried  to  talk  to  her  in  his  usual  adaptation  of 
broken  English,  spoken  in  loud  tones  to  the 
benighted  but  fascinating  foreigner.  Her  at- 
tention to  Dick  during  his  sickness  increased 
the  Senator’s  admiration,  and  he  thought  her 
one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted 
and  sympathetic  of  beings. 

One  day,  toward  the  close  of  their  stay  in 
Rome,  the  Senator  was  in  a fix.  He  had  not 
had  any  washing  done  since  be  came  to  the 
city.  He  had  run  through  all  his  clean  linen, 
and  came  to  a dead  stand.  Before  leaving  for 
another  place  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  this.  But  how?  Buttons  was  off  with 
the  Spaniards ; Dick  had  gone  out  on  a drive. 
No  one  could  help  him,  so  he  tried  it  himself. 
In  fact,  he  had  never  lost  confidence  in  his  pow- 
ers of  making  himself  understood.  It  was  still 
a fixed  conviction  of  his  that  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity any  intelligent  man  could  make  his  wants 
known  to  intelligent  foreigners.  If  not,  there 
is  stupidity  somewhere.  Had  he  not  done  so 
in  Paris  and  in  other  places  ? 
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mi  fjaiaiituomo,  ctrtamcntc — -e  quest  t molto  p?>i- 
cct'oU. fV 

Slip  glanced  at  the  manly  figure  of  the  Sen- 
a tor  with  a tender  admiration  in  her  eye  which 
she  could  not  repress,  and  which  was  so  intelli- 
gible to  the  Senator  that  he  blushed  more  vio- 
lently than  ever,  and  looked  helplessly  around 
him. 

u E immvtordto  di  me*  sm:a  duhw,"  said  the 
Signora,  vpqgogna  non  vital  the  si  sapcHsc." 

The  Senator  at  length  found  voice.  Ad* 
varning  toward  the  lady  he  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly,  and  as  she  thought  very  piteously — 
held  out  both  his  hands,  then  smiled,  then 
spread  his  hands  apart,  then  nodded,  and  smiled 
again*  and  said ; 

44  Me  — me  — want — ha  — hum  — ah  ! You 
know  — me — gentleman — hum  — me — — Con- 
found the  luck.”  he  added,  in  profound  vexa- 
tion. 

* ‘ Signore,  ” said  Mirandolina,  la  di  IjcI  ym- 
Uilvzza  itie  von  fond*." 

The  Senator  turned  his  eyes  all  around,  ev- 
ery where,  in  a desperate  half-conscious  search 
for  escape  from  an  embarrassing  situation. 
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u Signore,  noi  ri  smmo  soft,  ncsmmo  cl  xenti,*' 
remarked  the  Signora,  encouragingly, 

“Me  want  to  tell  you  this ! ” hurst  forth 
the  Senator.  “Clothes — you  know — washy — 
washy. ” Whereupon  be  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
smiled,  and  brought  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to- 
gether. 

44  Io  fwn  so  cite  cosa  vnol  dir  mi , Iflustrissimo 
said  the  Signora,  in  bewilderment, 

‘ * Y on — you — you  know.  A h ? W ashy  ? 
Hey  ? No,  no,”  shaking  Iris  head,  l'  not  washy 
but g rt  washy.” 

The  landlady  smiled.  The  Senator,  encour- 
aged by  this,  came  a step  nearer. 

**  Che  cosa  t Jl  otar  me  palpi ta.  Io  tremo,'' 
murmured  La  Rocra. 

She  retreated  a step.  Whereupon  the  Sena- 
tor at  once  fell  back  again  in  great  confusion. 

* ■ Washy,  washy,”  he  repeated*  mechanically, 
a.*  his  itdnd  was  utterly  vague  and  distrait. 

“ Uassi-  Unas  sit”  repeated  the  other,  inter* 

relatively* 


u Tu,"  said  she,  with  tender  emphasis. 

14  Wee  inounseer,”  said  he,  with  utter  despe- 
ration. 

The  Signora  shook 
her  bead.  u Non  ret- 
;>i#cb,  Ma  quelle,  6d- 
h^daggim  ed  in  tor  mat- 
iMCftte,  die  sono  si 
non  segni  mam/csti 
d' amort.  ?” 

ifc  1 don’t  tinder- 
stand,  mnrm,  a single 
word  of  that,” 

The  Signora  smiled. 

The  Senator  took  cour- 
age again. 

“ The  fact  is  this, 
marm,”  said  he,  firm- 
ly, 14 1 want  to  get  my 
clothes  washed  some- 
w here.  Of  course  you 
don't  do  it,  but  you 
can  tell  me,  vou  know. 

Ilm?" 

4 4 Non  co pi sco.  M 

44  Madame,” said  he, 
feeling  confident  that 
she  would  understand 
that  word  at  least,  and 
thinking,  top*  that  it 
might  perhaps  serve  as 
a key  to  explain  any 
other  words  which  he 
might  append  to  it, 

*"*  My  clothes — I want 
to  get  them  washed 
— laundress — washy — 
soap  and  water — clean 
’em  all  up — iron  'em 
—hang  ’em  out  to  drr. 

Ha?” 

While  saying  this  he 
i ivi ul  ged  in  a n ex presi 
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stood,  he  thought  he  would  try  another  form  of 
pantomime.  Suddenly  he  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  and  began  to  imitate  the  action  of  a 
washer-woman  over  her  tub,  washing,  wringing, 
pounding,  rubbing. 

“ 0 (pan*  cielo  /”  cried  the  Signora,  her  pity- 
ing heart  filled  with  tenderness  at  the  sight  of 
this  noble  being  on  his  knees  before  her,  and,  as 
she  thought,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair. 
u 0 yran  cielo!  Egli  e innamorato  di  me  non 
puo  parlar  Italiano  t cost  non  puo  dirmelo.” 

Her  warm  heart  prompted  her,  and  she  obeyed 
its  impulse.  What  else  could  she  do?  She 
flung  herself  into  his  outstretched  arms,  as  he 
raised  himself  to  hang  out  imaginary  clothes  on 
an  invisible  line. 

The  Senator  was  thunder-struck,  confounded, 
bewildered,  shattered,  overcome,  crushed,  stupe- 
fied, blasted,  overwhelmed,  horror-stricken,  won- 
der-smitten, annihilated,  amazed,  horrified, 
shocked,  frightened,  terrified,  nonplused,  wilt- 
ed, a\ye-s truck,  shivered,  astounded,  dumb- 
founded. He  did  not  even  struggle.  He  was 
paralyzed. 

“ Ah , carissimo said  a soft  and  tender  voice 
in  his  ear,  a low,  sweet  voice,  “ se  veramenta  me 
ami , saro  lo  tna  carissitna  sposa — ” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  But- 
tons walked  in.  In  an  instant  he  darted  out. 
The  Signora  hurried  away. 

u AddiOy  btllissima , carissima  gioja /”  she 
sighed. 

The  Senator  was  still  paralyzed. 

After  a time  he  went  with  a pale  and  anx- 
ious face  to  see  Buttons.  That  young  man 
promised  secrecy,  and  when  the  Senator  was 
telling  his  story  tried  hard  to  look  serious  and 
sympathetic.  In  vain.  The  thought  of  that 
scene,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  blunder  that 
had  been  made  overwhelmed  him.  Laughter 
convulsed  him.  At  last  the  Senator  got  up  in- 
dignantly and  left  the  room. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  now?  The  thing 
could  not  be  explained.  How  could  he  get  out 
of  the  house?  He  would  have  to  pass  her  as 
she  sat  at  the  door. 

He  had  to  call  on  Buttons  again  and  implore 
his  assistance.  The  difficulty  was  so  repug- 
nant, and’  the  matter  so  very  delicate,  that 
Buttons  declared  he  could  not  take  the  respons- 
ibility of  settling  it.  It  would  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  Club. 

The  Club  had  a meeting  about  it,  and  many 
plans  were  proposed.  The  stricken  Senator 
iiad  one  plan,  and  that  prevailed.  It  was  to 
leave  Rome  on  the  following  day.  For  his  part 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  house  at 
once.  He  would  slip  out  as  though  he  intended 
to  return,  and  the  others  could  settle  his  bill 
and  bring  with  them  the  clothes  that  had  caused 
all  this  trouble.  He  would  meet  them  in  the 
morning  outside  the  gate  of  the  city. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  all,  and  the 
Senator,  leaving  enough  money  to  settle  for 
himself,  went  away.  lie  passed  hurriedly  out 
of  the  door.  He  dared  not  look.  He  heard  a 


soft  voice  pronounce  the  word  “ Gioja /”  He 
fled. 

Now  that  one  who  owned  the  soft  voice  after- 
ward changed  her  feelings  so  much  toward  her 
“gioja”  that  opposite  his  name  in  her  house- 
book  she  wrote  the  following  epithets  : Birbone, 
Villano , Zolicaccio , Burberone , Gaglioffo,  Mes- 
chinoy  Briconaocioy  Anemalaccio . 


XXXVIII. 

Rome.— A ncvmt  History.— the  prjchistobio  era.— obit 

ICAI.  EXAMINATION  OF  NIEBUHR  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. — X UR 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME  PLACET*  ON  A RIGHT  BASIS.— 
EXPLANATION  OF  HISTORY  OF  REPUBLIC.— NAPOLEON'S 
“O.EHAK.” — THE  IMPERIAL  REGIME.— THE  NORTHERN 
BARBARIANS.— RISE  OF  THE  PAPACY.— MEDIEVAL  ROME 

Topoyraphy. — true  adjustment  of  bounds  of  ancient 

CITY.— ITS  PROBABLE  POPULATION.— GcolofflJ.— EXAM- 
INATION OF  FORMATION.— TUFA  TRAVERTINE.— ROMAN 

cement.  — terra  - cotta.  — SjKrial  consideration  of 
Homan  Catacombs.  — bobio. — auuinghi.  — cardinal 

WISEMAN. — RECENT  EXPLORATIONS,  INVESTIGATIONS, 
EXAMINATIONS,  EXHUMATIONS,  AND  RF.SUSCITATIONS.- 
KARLY  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  BET  ON  A TRUE  BASIS. — RKL- 
ICS. — MARTYRS.  — REAL  ORIGIN  OF  CATACOMBS. — TRUE 
AND  RELIABLE  EXTENT  (WITH  MAPS). 

Remarks  on  Art.— the  renaissance.— the  early  paint- 
ers: OIMABUK,  GIOTTO,  PERUOINO,  RAFAKLLF.  8ANZIO, 
MICHELANGELO  BUON A ROTTI. — THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

— TIIR  MOSES  OF  MICHELANGELO.  — BELLINI.  — SAINT 
Peter’s,  and  more  particularly  the  colonnade. 

— TLIE  LAST  JUDGMENT.  — DANTE.  — THE  M EDI.* VAT. 
SPIRIT. — EFFECT  OF  GOTHIC  ART  ON  ITALY  AND  ITAL- 
IAN TASTE. —COMPARISON  OF  LOMBARD  WITH  SICIL- 
IAN CHURCHES. — TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ROMF.  INFLUENCED 
THIS  DEVELOPMENT.— THF.  FOSTERING  SPIRIT  OF  Till! 
CHURCH.' — ALL  MODERN  ART  .CHRISTIAN.  — WHY  THIS 
WAS  A NECESSITY.— FOLLIES  OF  MODERN  CRITICS.— REY- 
NOLDS AND  RUSKIN. — HOW  FAR  POPULAR  TASTE  IB 
WORTH  ANY  THING. — CONCLUDING  REMARKS  OF  A MIS 
CELI.ANF.OU8  DESCRIPTION. 

[There  1 as  a bill  of  fare  I flatter  myself  that  the 
above  ought  to  take  the  eye.  It  was  my  iuteution,  on 
the  departure  of  the  Club  from  Rome,  to  write  a chap- 
ter of  a thoroughly  exhaustive  character,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  table  of  contents  above : but  afterward, 
finding  that  the  chapter  had  already  reached  the  di- 
mensions of  a good-sized  book  before  a quarter  of  it 
was  written,  I thought  that  if  it  were  inserted  in  this 
work  it  would  be  considered  by  some  ns  too  long;  in 
fact,  if  it  were  admitted  nothing  more  would  ever  be 
heard  of  the  Dodge  Club ; which  would  be  a great 
pity,  as  the  best  of  their  adventures  did  not  take  place 
until  after  this  period  ; and  as  this  is  the  real  charnc 
ter  of  the  present  work,  I have  finally  decided  to  cn 
large  the  chapter  into  a book,  which  I will  publish 
after  I have  given  to  the  world  my  “ History  of  the 
Micmacs,”  “Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles,”  “Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures  on  Modern  History,”  new  edition 
of  the  “ Agnmemnouian  Trilogy”  of  ^Eschylus,  with 
new  readings,  “Harmony  of  Greek  Accent  and  Pros 
ody,”  “Exercises  iu  Sanscrit  for  Beginners,  on  the 
Ollendorff  System,”  “ The  Odyssey  of  Homer  trauslat 
ed  into  the  Dublin  Irish  dialect,”  “ Dissertation  on  the 
Symbolical  Nature  of  the  Mosaic  Economy,”  “Ele- 
ments of  Logic,”  “Examination  into  the  Law  of  Ncu 
trals,”  “Life  of  General  George  Washington,”  “His- 
tory of  Patent  Medicines,”  “Transactions  of  the  ‘Saco 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Human  Learning, 
particularly  Natural  Science’  (consisting  of  one  arti- 
cle written  by  myself  on  * The  Toads  of  Maine’),”  anil 
“Report  of  the  ‘ Kennebunkport,  Maine,  United  Con- 
gregational Ladies*  Benevolent  City  Missionary  and 
Mariners’  Friend  Society,’  ” which  will  all  be  out  some 
of  these  days,  I don’t  know  exactly  when ; but  after 
thev  come  out  this  chapter  will  appear  in  book  form. 
And  if  any  of  my  readers  prefer  to  wait  till  they  mao 
that  chapter  before  reading  any  further,  all  I can  say 
is,  perhaps  thev’d  bettor  not,  as  after  all  it  has  no  nec- 
essary connection  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Dodge 
Club.] 
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man’s  confusion.  Behold  that  wheel ! What 
is  there  for  me  to  do — unhappy  ? May  the  bit- 
ter curse  of  the  ruined  fall  upon  that  miserable 
wheel ! ” 

“The  coach  has  already  fallen  on  it,”  said 
Dick.  “ Surely  that  is  enough.” 

“It  infuriates  me  to  find  myself  overthrown 
here.” 

“You  could  not  wish  for  a better  place,  my 
Pietro.  ” 

“What  will  you  do?”  said  Buttons.  “We 
must  not  waste  time  here.  Can  we  go  on  ?” 

“ How  is  that  possible  ?” 

“We  might  get  a wheel  at  the  next  town.” 

“We  could  not  find  one  if  we  hunted  all 
ih rough  the  three  next  towns.” 

“ Curse  your  Italian  towns  !”  cried  Buttons, 
in  a rage. 

“Certainly,  Signore,  curse  them  if  you  desire.” 

“ Where  can  we  get  this  one  repaired  then  ?” 

“ At  Civita  Castellana,  I hope.” 

“ Back  there ! What,  go  back !” 

“ I am  not  to  blame,”  said  Pietro,  with  res- 
ignation. 

“ We  must  not  go  back.  We  shall  not.” 

“ If  we  go  forward  every  mile  will  make  it 
worse.  And  how  can  we  move  with  this  load 
and  this  broken  wheel  up  that  hill  ?” 

That  was  indeed  a difficulty.  The  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  lamentable  break-down 
had  been  sufficient  to  bring  upon  the  scene  an 
inconceivable  crowd.  After  satisfying  their 
curiosity  they  betook  themselves  to  business. 

Ragged,  dirty,  evil -faced,  wicked -eyed, 
slouching,  whining,  impudent — seventeen  wo- 
men, twenty-nine  small  boys,  and  thirty-one 
men,  without  counting  curs  and  goats. 

“ Signo-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o ! in  the  name  of 
the  Ever  Blessed,  and  for  the  love  of  Heaven.” 
“ Go  to  thunder.”  “ For  the  love  of.”  “ We 
have  nothing,  nothin* 7,  nothing  ! Do  you  hear?” 
“Of  the  Virgin. ” “ Away ! Bo  off. ” “ Give 
me.”  “Go  to  blazes!”  “Me  miserable.” 
“Will  you  be  off?”  “Infirm,  blind,  and.” 
“Ill  break  your  skull!”  “Altogether  des- 
perate.” “If  yon  torment  us  any  more,  111.” 
“Only  the  smallest  charity.”  “Smash  your 
abominable  bottle-nose!”  “Oh,  generous  no- 
bles!” “Don’t  press  me,  you  filthy.”  “Il- 
lustrious cavaliers ! ” “ Take  that ! and  if  you 

say  any  more  I’ll  kick  you  harder.”  “ I kneel 
before  you,  oppressed,  wTetched,  starving.  Let 
these  tears.”  “Ill  make  you  shed  more  of 
them  if  you  don’t  clear  out.”  “ N-n-n-  Sig- 
no-o-o-o-o  !”  “ Away  !”  “ Behold  a wretch- 

ed villager  from  the  far  distant  Ticino ! ” “ You  ! 
be  hanged!  Keep  off!”  “Oh,  Signo-o-o-o-o ! j 
Oh  per  l’amor  di  Dio ! Carita ! Cnrita-a-a-a 
— solamente  un  mezzo  baroccho — oh,  Signo-o-o! 
— datemi.” 

“ Pietro ! Pietro ! for  Heaven’s  sake  get  us 
out  of  this  at  once.  Any  where — any  where, 
so  that  we  can  escape  from  these  infernal  vaga- 
bonds !” 

The  result  was,  that  Pietro  turned  his  cour- 
age round.  By  piling  the  baggage  well  behind, 


and  watching  the  fore-axle  carefully,  he  con- 
trived to  move  the  vehicle  along.  Behind  them 
followed  the  pertinacious  beggars,  filling  the  air 
with  prayers,  groans,  sighs,  cries,  tears,  lament- 
ations, appeals,  wailings,  and  entreaties.  Thus 
situated  they  made  their  entry  into  Civita  Cas- 
tellana. 

Others  might  have  felt  flattered  at  the  recep- 
tion that  awaited  them.  They  only  felt  an- 
noyed. The  entire  city  turned  out.  The  main 
street  up  which  they  passed  was  quite  full. 
The  side-streets  showed  people  hurrying  up  to 
the  principal  thoroughfare.  They  were  the 
centre  of  all  eyes.  Through  the  windows  of 
the  cafe  the  round  eyes  of  the  citizens  were  ris- 
ible on  the  broad  stare.  Even  the  dogs  and 
cats  had  a general  turn-out. 

Nor  could  they  seek  relief  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  hotel.  The  anxiety  which  all  felt  to  re- 
sume their  journey  did  not  allow  them  to  rest. 
They  at  onco  explored  the  entire  city. 

Was  there  a carriage-maker  in  the  place  ? 
A half  hour’s  search  showed  them  that  there 
was  not  one.  The  next  thing  then  was  to  try 
and  find  a wheel.  About  this  they  felt  a little 
hopeful.  Strange,  indeed,  if  so  common  a thing 
as  this  could  not  be  obtained. 

Yet  strange  as  this  might  be  it  was  even  so. 
No  wheel  was  forthcoming.  They  could  not 
find  a carriage  even.  There  was  nothing  but 
two  ancient  caleches,  whose  wheels  were  not 
only  rickety  but  utterly  d ^proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  vettura,  and  any  quantity  of  bullock 
carts,  which  moved  on  contrivances  that  could 
scarcely  bo  called  wheels  at  all. 

Three  hours  were  consumed  in  the  tedious 
search.  The  entire  l>ody  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
came soon  aware  of  the  object  of  their  desires, 
and  showed  how  truly  sympathetic  is  the  Ital- 
ian nature,  bv  accompanying  them  wherever 
they  went,  and  making  observations  that  were 
more  sprightly  than  agreeable. 

At  first  the  Club  kept  together,  and  made 
their  search  accompanied  by  Pietro ; but  after 
a time  the  crowd  became  so  immense  that  they 
separated,  and  continued  their  search  singly. 
This  produced  but  slight  improvement.  The 
crowd  followed  their  example.  A large  num- 
ber followed  the  Senator:  walking  when  he 
walked ; stopping  when  he  stopped ; turning 
when  he  turned ; strolling  when  he  strolled  ; 
peering  when  he  peered  ; commenting  when  he 
spoke,  and  making  themselves  generally  very 
agreeable  and  delightful. 

At  every  corner  the  tall  form  of  the  Senator 
might  be  seen  as  be  walked  swiftly  with  the 
long  procession  following  like  the  tail  of  a com- 
et ; or  as  he  stopped  at  times  to  look  around  in 
despair,  when 

“He  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a tower.  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness;” 

although,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  clothes  had,  and 
the  traces  of  mud  and  dust  somewhat  dimmed 
the  former  lustre  of  his  garments. 
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met?—/  loiktchi — Whose  very  name,  when  .hiss- 
ed from  nn  Italian  mouth,  expresses  unuttera- 
ble Morn  and  undying  hate. 

They  left  Perugia  at  early  dawn.  Jogging 
on  easily  over  the  hills,  they  were  calculating 
the  time  when  they  would  reach  Florence, 

In  the  disturbed  state  of  Italy  at  this  time, 
resulting  from  war  and  political  excitement, 
and  general  expectation  of  universal  change, 
(he  country  was  tilled  with  disorder,  arid  scoun- 
drels infested  the  roads,  particularly  in  the  Pa- 
pal territories.  Here  the  Government,  finding 
sufficient  employment  for  all  its  energies  in  tak- 
ing care  of  itself,  could  scarcely  he  expected  to 
take  care  either  of  its  own  subjects  or  the  trav- 
eler through  its  dominions.  The  Americans 
had  heard  several  stories  about  brigands,  but 
had  given  themselves  no  trouble  whatever  about 
them, 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  about  five  miles 
from  Perugia  they  wound  round  u very  thickly- 
wooded  mountain,  which  ascended  on  the  left 
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far  above,  and  on  the  right  descended  quite  ab- 
ruptly into  a gorge.  Dick  was  outside;  the 
others  inside.  Suddenly  a loud  shout,  and  a 
scream  from  Pietro.  The  carriage  stopped. 

The  inside  passengers  could  see  the  horses 
rearing  and  plunging,  and  Dick,  snatching  whip 
and  reins  from  Pietro,  lashing  them  with  all  his 
might.  In  a moment  all  inside  was  in  an  up- 
roar. 

“We  are  attacked !”  cried  Buttons. 

“The  devil!”  cried  the  Senator,  who,  in  his 
sudden  excitement,  used  the  first  and  only  pro- 
fane expression  which  his  friends  ever  heard 
him  utter. 

Out  came  the  Doctor’s  revolver. 

Bang ! bang ! went  two  rifles  outside,  and  a 
loud  voice  called  on  them  to  surrender. 

“Andate  al  Diavolo!"  pealed  out  Dick’s  voice 
as  loud  as  a trumpet.  His  blows  fell  fast  and 
furiously  on  the  horses.  Maddened  by  pain, 
the  animals  bounded  forward  for  a few  rods, 
and  then  swerving  from  the  road-side,  dashed 
against  the  precipitous  hill,  where  the  coach 
stuck,  the  horses  rearing. 

Through  the  doors  which  they  had  flung  open 
in  order  to  jump  out  the  occupants  of  the  car- 
riage saw  the  reeling  figures  of  armed  men  over- 
thrown and  cursing.  In  a moment  they  all 
were  out. 

Bang ! and  then, 

Ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-bang ! went  half  a dozen  ri- 
fles. 

Thank  Heaven ! not  one  of  the  Club  was 
struck.  There  were  twenty  scoundrels  armed 
to  the  teeth. 

The  Doctor  was  as  stiff  as  a rock.  He  aim- 
ed six  times  as  calmly  as  though  he  were  in  a 
pistol-gallery.  Nerve  told.  Six  explosions 
roared.  Six  yells  followed.  Six  men  reeled. 

“ I d give  ten  years  of  my  life  for  such  a pis- 
tol!” cried  Buttons. 

The  Italians  were  staggered.  Dick  had  a 
bowie-knife.  The  Senator  grasped  a ponder- 
ous beam  that  he  had  placed  on  the  coach  in 
case  of  another  break-down.  Mr.  Figgs  had  a 
razor  which  he  had  grabbed  from  the  store- 
house in  the  Doctors  pocket.  Buttons  had 
nothing.  But  on  the  road  lay  three  Italians 
writhing. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Buttons.  “Load  again, 
Doctor.  Come ; let’s  make  a rush  and  get  the 
guns  of  these  devils  on  the  road.” 

He  rushed  forward.  The  others  all  at  his 
side.  The  Italians  stood  paralyzed  at  the  ef- 
fect of  the  revolver.  As  Buttons  led  the  charge 
they  fell  back  a few  paces. 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!  huirah!”  burst  from 
Buttons,  the  Senator,  and  Dick,  as  each  snatch- 
ed a rifle  from  the  prostrate  bandits,  and  hast- 
ily tore  the  cartridge-boxes  from  them. 

“Load  up!  load  up!  Doctor!”  cried  But- 
tons. 

“All  right,”  said  the  Doctor,  who  never 
changed  in  his  cool  self-possession. 

But  now  the  Italians  with  cursfes  and  screams 
came  back  to  the  attack.  It  is  absolutely  stu- 


pefying to  think  how  few  shots  hit  the  mark  in 
the  excitement  of  a fight.  Here  were  a num- 
ber of  men  firing  from  a distance  of  hardly 
more  than  forty  paces,  and  not  one  took  effect. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  crowd  were 
upon  them.  Buttons  snatched  Mr.  Figgs’s  ra- 
zor from  his  grasp  and  used  it  vigorously.  Dick 
plied  his  bowie-knife.  The  Senator  wielded  a 
clubbed  rifle  on  high  as  though  it  were  a wand, 
and  dealt  the  blows  of  a giant  upon  the  heads 
of  his  assailants.  All  the  Italians  were  phys- 
ically their  inferiors — small,  puny  men.  Mr. 
Figgs  made  a wild  dash  at  the  first  man  he  saw 
and  seized  his  rifle.  The  fight  was  spirited. 

The  rascally  brigands  nearly  three  times  as 
numerous,  but  the  Americans  surpassed  them 
in  bodily  strength  and  spirit. 

Crash — crash — fell  the  Senator’s  rifle,  and 
down  went  two  men.  His  strength  was  enor- 
mous— absorbed  as  it  had  been  from  the  gran- 
ite cliffs  of  the  old  Granite  State.  Two  brawny 
fellows  seized  him  from  behind.  A thrust  of 
his  elbow  laid  one  low.  Buttons  slashed  the 
wrist  of  the  other.  A fellow  threw  himself  on 
Buttons.  Dick’s  bowie-knife  laid  open  his  arm 
and  thigh.  The  next  moment  Dick  went  down 
beneath  the  blows  of  several  Italians.  But 
Buttons  rushed  with  his  razor  to  rescue  Dick. 
Three  men  glared  at  him  with  uplifted  weap- 
ons. Down  came  the  Senator’s  clubbed  rifle 
like  an  avalanche,  sweeping  their  weapons  over 
the  cliff.  They  turned  simultaneously  on  the 
Senator,  and  grasped  him  in  a threefold  em- 
brace. Buttons's  razor  again  drank  blood. 
Two  turned  upon  him.  Bang ! went  the  Doc- 
tor’s pistol,  sending  one  of  them  shrieking  to 
the  ground.  Bang!  once  more,  and  a fellow 
who  had  nearly  overpowered  the  breathless 
Figgs  staggered  back.  Dick  was  writhing  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  weight  of  a dead  man 
and  a fellow  who  was  trying  to  suffocate  him. 
Buttons  was  being  throttled  by  three  othfcrs 
who  held  him  powerless,  his  razor  being  bro- 
ken. A crack  on  Mr.  Figgs’s  head  laid  him 
low.  The  Doctor  stood  off  at  a little  distance 
hastily  reloading. 

The  Senator  alone  was  free ; but  6ix  fierce 
fellows  assailed  him.  It  W'as  now  as  in  the  old 
Homeric  days,  when  the  heroic  soul,  sustained 
by  iron  nerve  and  mighty  muscle,  came  out  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  hour  of  conflict. 

The  Senator’s  form  towered  up  like  one  of 
his  own  granite  cliffs  in  the  storm — as  rugged, 
ns  unconquerable.  His  blood  was  up ! The 
same  blood  it  was  that  coursed  through  the 
veins  of  Cromwell’s  grim  old  “Ironsides,”  and 
afterward  animated  those  sturdy  backwoods- 
men who  had  planted  themselves  in  American 
forests,  and  beaten  back  wild  beasts  and  howl- 
ing savages. 

Buttons,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  looked  up, 
gasping  through  the  smoke  and  dust,  as  he 
struggled  with  his  assailants.  He  saw’  the  Sen- 
ator, his  hair  bristling  out  straight,  his  teeth 
set,  his  eye  on  fire,  his  whole  expression  Bub- 
| limed  by  the  ardor  of  battle.  His  clothes  were 
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fora  to  shreds;  his  coat  was  gone*  hi?  hat  no- 
where, life  hands  and  face  were  covered  with 
clots  of  blood  and  streaks  from  mud,  dust, 
smoke,  and  powder. 

The  eye  of  Buttons  took  in  all  this  iri  one 
glance.  The  next  instant,  with  a wide  sweep 
of  his  clubbed  ride  the  Senator  put  forth  all  his 
gigantic  strength  in  one  tremendous  effort. 
'The  shock,  was  irresistible.  Down  went  the 
six  bandits  ns  though  a can  non -bull  had  struck 
them.  The  Senator  leaped  away  to  relieve 
Dick,  and  seizing  his  assailant  by  neck  and  heel, 
Hung  him  over  the  ditF.  Then  tearing  away 
another  from  Mr.  Figgis  prostrate  and  almost, 
senseless  form,  he  rushed  back  upon  the  six  men 
whom  he  had  just  leveled  to  the  earth. 


Dick  sprang  to  the  relief  of  Buttons,  who  was 
at  his  lust  extremity.  But  the  Doctor  was  be- 
fore him,  as  cool  as  ever.  Hu  grasped  one  fel- 
low by  the  throat — a favorite  trick  of  the  Doc- 
tors, in  which  his  auatomiuul  knowledge  came 
very  finely  into  play  * 

“OfFP  mng  the  Doctor’s  voice* 

The  fellow  gasped  a curse.  The  next  in- 
stant a roar  burst  through  the  ale,  and  the 
wretch  foil  heavily  forward,  shot  through  the 
head,  while  his  brains  were  spattered  over  the 
face  of  Buttons.  The  Doctor  with  a blow  of 
his  fist  sent  the  other  fellow  reeling  over. 

Buttons  sprang  up  gasping.  The  Italians 
were  falling  back.  He  called  to  the  Senator. 
That  man  of  might  came  up.  Thank  God, 
they  were  all  alive!  Bruised,  and  wounded, 
and  panting — but  alive. 

The  scowling  bandits  drew  off,  leaving  seven 
of  their  number  on  the  road  hors  comb\U< 
Some  of  the  retreating  ones  had  been  badly 
treated;  and  limped  and  staggered.  The  Club 
proceeded  to  load  their  rifles. 

The  Doctor  stepped  forward.  Deliberately 
aiming  be  fired  his  revolver  five  times  in  rapid 
.succession.  Before  he  had  time  to  load  again 
the  bandits  had  darted  into  the  woods. 

“ Every  one  6f  those  bullets  hit,  ” said  die 
Doctor  with  unusual  emphasis. 

uWe  must  get  under  cover  at  once,”  snid 
Dick.  4i They’ll  be  back  shortly  with  oth- 
ers ! n 

“ Then  we  mu*t  fortify  our  position, 
the  Senator,  “ and  wait  for  relief.  As  w< 
though,  it  was  lucky  they  tried  a hand-to-hand 
fight  first.  This  bill  shelters  ns  on  one  side. 
There  are  so  many  trees  that  they  can’t  roll 
stones  down,  nor  can  they  shoot  us.  We’ll  fix  a 
barricade  in  front  with  our  baggage.  Well  have 
to  fight  behind  a barricade  this  time  ; though, 
by  the  Eternal!  I wish  it  were  hand-to-hand 
again,  for  I don’t  remember  of  ever  having  had 
such  a glorious  time  in  all  my  born  days!’* 

The  Senator  passed  his  hand  over  his  gory 
brow,  and  walked  to  the  coach. 

“ Where’s  Pietro?” 

“ Pietro!  Pietro)" 

No  answer. 

“ Ff-K-TKO  F* 

Still  no  answer. 


vl&T&o. 


“Look  here!”  cried  Buttons;  “we  are  go- 
ing to  barricade  ourselves.'1 
“ Barricade !” 

“ We  can  not  carry  our  baggage  away,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  leave  it  behind.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  another  battle.” 

Pietro's  face  grew  livid. 

“Yon  can  stay  and  help  ns  if  you  wish.” 
Pietro’s  teeth  chattered. 

“Or  you  can  help  us  far  more  by  running  to 
said  the  nearest  town  uud  letting  the  authorities 
know. " 

u Oh,  Signore,  trust  me ! 1 go,” 

“ Make  haste,  then,  or  you  may  find  ns  all 
murdered,  and  then  how  will  you  get  your  fares 
— eh  r 

“l  go — l go ; 1 will  run  all  the  way !” 

“ Won’t  you  take  a gun  to  defend  yourself 
with  ?” 

41  Oh  no!”  cried  Pietro,  with  horror.  “No. 


In  a few  minutes  he  had  vanished  among  the 
thick  woods. 

After  stripping  the  prostrate  Italians  the 
travelers  found  themselves  in  possession  of  sev- 
en rifics,  w ith  cartridges,  and  some  other  useful 
articles.  Four  of  these  men  were  stone-dead. 
They  pulled  their  bodies  in  front  of  their  place 
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of  shelter.  The  wounded  men  they  drew  in- 
side, and  the  Doctor  at  once  attended  to  them, 
while  the  others  were  strengthening  the  barri- 
cade. 

“I  don’t  like  putting  these  here,”  said  the 
Senator ; “ but  it’ll  likely  frighten  the  brigands, 
or  make  them  delicate  about  tiring  at  us. 
That’s  my  idee.” 

The  horses  were  secured  fast.  Then  the 
baggage  was  piled  all  around,  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent barricade.  With  this  and  the  captured 
rifles  they  felt  themselves  able  to  encounter  a 
small  regiment. 

“Now  let  them  come  on,”  cried  the  Sen- 
ator, just  as  soon  as  they  dam  please ! We’ll 
try  first  the  European  system  of  barricades; 
and  if  that  don’t  work,  then  we  can  fall  back 
on  the  real  original,  national,  patriotic,  inde- 
pendent, manly,  native  American,  true-blue, 
and  altogether  heroic  style!” 

“What  is  that?” 

The  Senator  looked  at  the  company,  and  held 
out  his  clenched  fist : 

“ Why,  from'behind  a tree,  in  the  woods,  like 
your  glorious  forefathers !” 


MR.  GREGORY.  N 

IT  was  getting  late,  and  Agnes  Howe  was 
very  tired : her  work  was  finished  at  last, 
and  now  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  sit 
down  and  survey  the  result,  and  ask  herself 
over  and  over  again,  “What  next?” 

Eor  there  was  no  one  else  to  ask ; she  was 
all  alone  in  the  wnrld.  Her  mother  dead  a 
year  ago ; her  father  gone  within  the  fortnight 
to  rejoin  his  wife;  brotherless  and  sisterless, 
well  might  she  feel  hftrself  alone  indeed. 

There  was  not  even  the  outer  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  common  to  almost  every  fam- 
ily. Her  father’s  meagre  salary  as  assistant  in 
the  school  in  the  next  street  had  allowed  of  no 
more  home-like  home  than  the  third  story  of  a 
dingy  boarding-house  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
city ; he  had  never  been  a man  to  make  friends, 
and  wfas  absorbed  in  his  work.  Her  mother 
had  found  but  little  companionship  in  the  house 
suited  to  her  refined  and  retiring  taste;  and  so 
the  three  lived  together,  apart.  Agnes  had 
said  her  childish  lessons  at  her  mother’s  knee, 
and  afterward  pursued  her  graver  studies  by 
her  father’s  side ; so  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
school  and  the  friendships  formed  there. 

She  had  borne  now  for  a week  all  alone,  save 
for  the  conventional  condolences  of  the  few 
people  in  the  house  whom  she  knew  at  all,  the 
dreadful  burden  of  grief  and  anxiety  which 
there  was  none  in  all  the  world  to  share  with  ! 
her ; and  the  days  had  passed  as  in  a horrible 
dream.  That  it  was  worse  than  this,  a horri- 
ble reality , she  had  first  actually  felt  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  undertaker’s  bill,  the  monthly 
board  bill,  and  sundry  miscellaneous  charges  for 
sick-room  expenses  had  been  sent  up  to  her 
with  her  breakfast.  The  frightfully  slerider  j 
balance  remaining  after  these  demands  were 


settled  roused  her  to  a realizing  sense  of  her 
utter  destitution,  and  the  consciousness  that 
something  mast  be  done. 

Yes,  be  done  at  once ! and  she  must  do  it ; 
but  what  ? and  how  ? Only  one  step  was  plain 
before  her,  and  that  was  that  she  must  remove 
at  once  from  the  old  rooms  which  had  been  her 
home  so  long  to  a smaller  and  humbler  domi- 
cile : and  it  was  the  first  ray  of  light  which  had 
shone  across  her  gloom  when  the  landlady, 
sympathetic  after  her  way,  had  informed  her 
that  she  need  not  leave  the  house  where  she 
had  lived  so  many  years  to  find  that.  If  she 
didn’t  mind  going  up  another  flight  of  stairs, 
there  was  a snug  little  room  in  the  fourth  story, 
and  so  lucky  not  to  be  engaged  just  now.  To 
be  sure,  the  roof  sloped  a little,  and\he  window 
was  only  a dormer ; but  the  higher  up  the  bet- 
ter the  air,  and  you  could  see  clear  across  the 
river  to  Hoboken.  As  for  the  money,  she 
needn’t  fret  about  that  just  yet,  for  there  was 
her  father  and  mother’s  furniture,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  to  trust  her  on  the  strength  of 
that,  and  would  take  the  use  of  it  for  interest 
meanwhile. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Agnes  to  think  that  the 
good  woman  was  making  a very  safe  bargain 
for  herself;  she  was  only  conscious  of  relief 
from  her  nearest  pressing  dread — the  having  to 
begin  a ne>v,  strange  life  in  a new,  strange  place ; 
and  she  addressed  herself  at  once  to  the  task  of 
removing  her  possessions  to  the  little  attic  nook 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  her  home ; and 
then  thgre  was  nothing  for  her  but  to  sit  down 
in  the  gathering  gloom  and  look  around  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  change  and  loss,  and  think, 
drearily,  What  next  ?” 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  spring,  there  w'as 
no  gentle  evening  breeze,  no  tender  light  of 
moon  or  star ; night  had  come  on  suddenly  and 
darkly ; the  wind  moaned  uneasily  in  the  tree- 
tops,  and  the  rain  fell  with  a melancholy  sound 
upon  the  roof  just  over  her  head.  Agnes  shiv- 
ered with  nervous  apprehension  as  she  sat  alone 
in  the  chilly  darkness ; and  the  sudden  harsh 
jangling  of  the  great  dining-room  bell  broke  in 
upon  the  silence  as*  a positive  relief.  She  had 
not  been  to  the  table  since  her  father’s  death ; 
it  had  seemed  impossible  to  her  to  meet  the 
half-curious  half-pitving  stare  of  indifferent  peo- 
ple ; and  she  had  either  taken  her  meals  in  her 
own  room,  or  gone  down  w'hen  the  dining-room 
was  empty. 

She  sprang  np  now,  however,  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  with  a sudden  impulse  of  relief ; she 
must  get  out  of  this  strange,  lonely  room,  must 
see  and  speak  to  some  one,  or  she  should  go 
wild ; and  she  went  hurriedly  to  the  mirror  on 
the  little  toilet-table,  and  gathered  up  mechan- 
ically the  heavy  masses  of  hair  that  had  fallen 
about  her  shoulders,  wondering,  half  uncon- 
sciously, if  the  dead,  pale  face  it  framed  could 
be  hers ; and  then  went  hastily  down  stairs, 
hoping  to  enter  the  room  before  the  rest  of  the 
household  had  assembled.  There  were  only  a 
few  persons  there,  and  after  the  landlady’s  good- 
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nature d welcome  was  over,  and  one  or  two  re- 
marks meant  to  be  sympathetic,  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  the  people  nearest  her,  Agnes 
found  all  special  notice  of  herself  soon  cease,  in 
the  constant  bustle  of  entrance,  and  the  medley 
of  gossipy  chit-chat  which  always  accompanied 
the  evening  ineaL 

The  sound  of  social  voices  was  a relief  to  her 
own  dreary  thoughts.  On  her  right  sat  two 
stout  middle-aged  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  de- 
tailing to  the  other  her  day’s  worries  w'ith  three 
children  sick  with  the  measles,  and  rigidly  de- 
fending the  old  practice  against  her  neighbor’s 
laudation  of  homoeopathy ; near  the  foot  of  the 
table  was  an  elderly  female  of  a strong-minded 
turn,  who  was  giving  a private  lecture  on  her 
views  as  to  the  settlement  of  national  affairs  to 
a small  meek  man  who  fidgeted  uneasily  under 
the  infliction,  said  “Yesm’m”  to  every  thing, 
and  looked  as  if  he  would  like  very  much  to  be 
allowed  to  drink  his  tea  in  peace.  Just  oppo- 
site were  two  young  ladies  whom  Agnes  had  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  in  the  dress-making  line, 
from  the  wonderful  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
incessant  alterations  and  re  trimming  of  their 
own  garments.  Their  conversation  w'as  carried 
on  in  a very  audible  tone ; and  Agnes  present- 
ly found  her  attention  arrested  by  the  words 
“school,”  “resignation,”  and  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  interest. 

“You  know  she’s  been  teaching  in  No.  19, 
and,  of  course,  she  wouldn’t  give  up  her  place 
if  she  wrasn’t  getting  ready  to  be  married.  I 
should  like  to  see  her  wedding-dresses,  splendid 
fits  they’ll  be,  you  may  be  sure!  She  never 
had  a particle  of  style.” 

And  so  on,  and  so  on ; but  Agnes  heard  no 
more : the  one  grain  of  wheat  she  had  picked 
out  of  this  chaff  was  that  somebody  had  laid 
down  her  work  that  perhaps  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  take  it  up.  “No.  19!”  She  knew 
what  and  where  that  was ; the  great  red  brick 
school-house  a few  squares  distant,  at  which  she 
had  so  often  paused  in  passing,  to  listen  with 
the  curiosity  of  a child  who  has  always  been 
taught  at  home  to  the  mingled  hum  of  voices 
sounding  through  the  open  windows. 

She  would  not  suffer  a single  day  to  elapse 
before  she  made  the  effort  at  least ; and  full  of 
the  glow'  of  a hopeful  purpose  she  slipped  away 
from  the  table  up  to  her  lonely  little  room  to 
arrange  her  plan,  and  think  what  she  should  do 
and  say  in  the  morning.  Her  limited  experi- 
ence of  independent  action,  however,  did  not 
suggest  any  thing  very  satisfactory ; and  de- 
ciding at  last  that  it  would  be  best  to  trust  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  she  went  to  bed 
and  slept  the  first  restful  sleep  in  many,  many 
nights. 

But  the  glow  had  well-nigh  faded  out  when 
Agnes  awoke  in  the  dull  gray  morning  and 
looked  at  her  venturous  scheme  in  the  cold  un- 
compromising daylight.  It  seemed  now  but  a 
hopeless  effort  for  a dreary  task ; and  the  girl’s 
young  courage  nearly  failed  her  as  she  stood  by 
the  window  after  breakfast  and  looked  down 


into  the  street  below  watching  the  ceaseless  tide 
of  hurrying  people  and  listening  to  the  deafen- 
ing roar  and  thought  of  joining  that  jostling 
throng,  each  one  of  which  w as  intent  upon  his 
own  appointed  business  while  she  was  going 
forth  on  what  was,  perhaps,  a most  presumptu- 
ous venture,  strengthened  now  by  no  hope,  how- 
ever delusive,  but  prompted  alone  by  the  ener- 
gy of  despair. 

It  was  with  a nervous  haste,  as  though  afraid 
if  she  lingered  even  that  stimulus  would  fail 
her,  that  she  suddenly  turned  from  the  window', 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  hurried 
down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street.  The 
March  morning  was  gray  with  chilly  showers ; 
there  was  no  gleam  of  sunshine  without  to  kin- 
dle one  within,  and  Agnes  went  on  her  way 
with  a sad  resoluteness  w hich  no  pulse  of  hope 
came  to  quicken. 

At  last  she  reached  the  corner  upon  which 
the  school-house  stood,  and  in  a moment  more, 
despite  the  trembling  of  heart  and  of  fingers, 
the  great  iron  gate  was  swrnng  open,  the  mass- 
ive door  slid  back,  and  she  w as  within  the  walls 
which  were  soon  to  hear  her  fate  pronounced. 
A broad  staircase  ascended  from  the  square 
entrance  hall  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
when  she  had  reached  the  landing  at  the  top 
a door  barred  further  advance.  She  gave  her- 
self not  a moment  for  thought,  or  her  fast-ebb- 
ing courage  would  have  failed  her  utterly ; the 
door  was  opened  almost  immediately  in  response 
to  her  timid  knock,  and  now',  indeed,  there  was 
no  receding. 

“ Do  you  want  to  see  the  Principal,  ma’am  ?** 
asked  the  lad  who  had  opened  the  door,  seeing 
her  hesitate  to  enter.  And  Agnes  was  glad 
she  had  only  to  bow  her  hfead  in  assent. 

“Mr.  Gregory,”  said  the  boy,  making  way 
for  her  to  step  up  on  a large  platform  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  room,  where  a gentleman 
sat  writing  at  a handsome  library  desk;  and 
“the  Principal,”  looking  up  at  the  call,  nod- 
ded briefly,  indicated  a seat,  and  went  on  w'ith 
his  writing. 

The  room  was  broad  and  high,  with  spacious 
windows,  and  furnished  with  low  desks,  which 
were  occupied,  on  the  one  side,  by  fifty  or  six- 
ty boys  — quiet  and  intelligent -looking  lads 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  — and 
on  the  other  by  as  many  girls  perhaps  a little 
older.  Agnes  thought  this  side  of  the  room 
looked  like  a flower-garden,  writh  the  rows  of 
fresh-colored  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  the  wav- 
ing curls  and  gay  ribbons.  As  pretty  and  as 
silent  too  as  flowers.  Each  young  face  was 
bent  with  bright,  attentive  look  toward  the 
black-board  on  the  wall,  where  their  teacher — 
a tall,  dignified  woman  in  black  — w'as  ex- 
plaining a problem  in  algebra  in  such  clear, 
quiet  tones  that  Agnes  was  sure  every  diffi- 
culty must  vanish.  So  they  seemed  to  do; 
for  the  watchful,  listening  look  gradually  qui- 
eted into  one  of  satisfied  comprehension  on 
each  countenance;  each  head  bent  over  its 
desk,  and  for  a fbw  moments  there  was  a soft 
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click  of  rapid  pencils ; then,  in  what  seemed  to 
the  home-bred  Agnes  an  incredibly  short  time, 
one  head  after  another  was  lifted,  and  one  girl 
after  another  rose  noiselessly  to  her  feet,  till 
the  whole  class  stood  in  long  rows  with  the 
finished  problem  in  their  hands.  The  answer 
was  announced  by  all  in  a quiet,  concerted 
tone  that  sounded  like  a single  voice.  At  an 
almost  imperceptible  signal  from  their  teacher 
they  resumed  their  seats  and  prepared  for  an- 
other example.  The  boys  on  the  other  side 
were  as  busily  engaged  as  the  girls ; and  it  was 
some  encouragement  to  Agnes  to  observe  that 
their  teacher  was  a mere  girl,  scarcely  older 
than  herself,  a slender  little  creature  whom 
any  one  of  her  pupils  might  easily  have  lifted 
and  borne  across  the  floor,  yet  whose  slightest 
signal  commanded  instant  obedience.  Beyond 
this  room,  separated  from  it  by  partitions  of 
glass,  were  others,  and  yet  others,  stretching 
back  in  a long  vista,  all  filled  with  the  same 
rows  on  rows  of  attentive  pupils,  and  all  pre- 
senting the  same  scene  of  order  and  industry. 

Agnes  waited  and  looked  and  listened  until 
she  had  almost  forgotten  herself  and  her  errand, 
and  she  started  with  nervous  self-recollection  as 
the  Principal,  suddenly  turning  his  chair  half 
toward  her,  his  eyes  still  upon  the  paper  to 
which  he  was  rapidly  affixing  his  signature, 
uttered  a brief  interrogative : “Well,  ma’am  ?” 

The  harsh  voice  and  abrupt  manner  were 
better  for  the  timid  girl  than  a more  bland  and 
suave  address  would  have  been.  They  abso- 
lutely frightened  her  into  self-control,  and  with 
a tone  whose  quiet  surprised  herself  she  replied 
as  briefly : 

“I  have  heard  there  is  a vacancy  in  your 
school,  Sir,  and  have  come  to  ask  if  I may  ap- 
ply for  it.” 

' The  sheet  was  duly  folded,  enveloped,  sealed, 
and  superscribed;  then  the  chair  was  pushed 
entirely  around,  and  the  Principal  looked  at  his 
visitor,  which  he  had  not  done  before.  Agnes, 
too,  lifted  her  eyes,  eager  with  suspense,  to  his, 
and  thus  for  the  space  of  a minute  the  two  sur- 
veyed each  other.  She  saw  a square  and  rug- 
ged face,  suiting  well  the  square-built,  ungrace- 
ful form  to  which  it  belonged ; steel-blue  eyes, 
which  showed  black  under  the  harsh  projecting 
brows ; masses  of  leonine  locks ; and  a mouth 
which  just  now  looked  satirical,  and  probably 
was  never  particularly  gentle  or  sweet.  He 
saw  a finely-cut  but  dead-pale  face,  too  yonng 
by  far  for  the  anxious  look  it  wore;  brown 
hair,  drawn  away  in  masses  from  the  low,  sad 
brow;  gray,  heavy-lidded  eyes,  troubled  yet 
expectant ; and  a mouth  whose  wistful  tremu- 
lousness needed  no  words  in  which  to  present 
its  silent  plea. 

She,  looking  at  him,  felt  her  courage  rather 
grow  strong  than  falter,  spite  of  his  penetrating 
eyes  and  saturnine  mouth ; and  he,  returning 
the  look,  felt,  strangely  enough  for  him,  a sud- 
den reluctance  to  utter  the  curt  dismissal  which 
had  at  first  risen  to  his  lips. 

“ Have  you  seen  the  committee  ? Have  you 
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been  sent  here  by  any  one?”  he  asked,  with 
some  appearance  of  interest. 

“No,  Sir;  I came  directly  to  you.” 

“ Where  have  you  taught  before  ? and  how 
long?” 

“ I have  never  taught  at  all,  Sir.” 

“Just  left  school!  That’s  bad — no  experi- 
ence. I suppose  you  have  had  a thorough  pub- 
lic school  course,  however;  from  which  school 
have  you  a diploma  ?” 

“I  have  never  been  to  school,  Sir.  My  fa- 
ther taught  me  at  home.” 

A blank  look,  and  a lifting  of  the  heavy  eye- 
brows. “And  you  do  not  know  any  of  the 
trustees  ? You  have  no  influence  ?” 

“ No,  none  at  all and  now  Agnes  began  to 
realize  the  extent,  the  folly  of  her  presumption. 
Her  heart  sank,  and  her  eyes  filled,  but  one  lost 
effort  must  be  made.  With  quivering  lips  and 
broken  voice  she  said,  as  a child  might  have 
said  it,  “ I don’t  know  any  thing  about  all  the 
forms  to  be  gone  through,  but  I would  try  so 
hard  if  you  would  only  let  me,  and  indeed  I 
think  I could  do  it!  And  I must  do  some- 
thing!” 

Mr.  Gregory  had  pushed  back  his  chair,  as 
though  there  really  were  nothing  further  to  be 
said,  and  now,  as  he  met  the  waiting,  desperate 
look  in  her  face,  he  asked  himself,  impatiently, 
how  he  should  best  get  rid  of  her,  and  wished 
that  desolate  young  women  with  such  eyes  as 
that  would  not  come  bothering  him — that  face 
would  haunt  him  all  day ! But  what  could  he 
do  with  her  ? He  couldn’t  insult  her  by  offer- 
ing her  five  dollars,  and  requesting  her  to  take 
her  departure ; and  as  to  referring  her  to  the 
committee  he  knew  that  would  be  only  the 
cruelty  of  hope  deferred — they  would  never  em- 
ploy her  against  the  protest  he  should  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

He  looked  up  at  her  again,  intending  to  tell 
her  so  as  kindly  as  possible,  and  send  her  about 
her  business,  but  a change  had  come  over  her 
even  in  that  instant,  which  arrested  his  purpose. 

The  eager,  almost  desperate  look,  the  pleading 
attitude,  were  gone ; and  the  expression  of  quiet 
and  resolute  endurance,  the  posture  of  simple 
dignity,  the  whole  aspect  of  high  though  still 
courage,  showed  that  the  young  soul  had  col- 
lected all  its  powers  to  meet  and  bear  its  fate. 

Mr.  Gregory  marked  with  keen,  sagacious  eye 
the  self-control,  the  patience,  the  fortitude  re- 
vealed in  the  whole  demeanor ; that  there  was 
gentleness  as  well  as  force,  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  calmness,  and  that  sympathetic  quality  with- 
out which  no  one  should  ever  dare  assume  the 
charge  of  children,  he  could  read  clearly  enough 
in  the  sensitive,  mobile,  yet  steadfast  face  be- 
fore him,  lifted  now  to  his,  with  a quiet  waiting 
look,  out  of  which  all  the  hope  had  gone ; and 
he  asked  himself,  with  a sudden  impulse,  if  such 
characteristics  were  not  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  years’  experience  of  mere  paltry  routine, 
nay,  were  not  the  very  elements  out  of  which 
success  is  created  ? “ I would  be  willing  to 

risk  it,  but  my  opinion,  I suspect,  will  be  of 
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preciously  small  value  in  the  matter,”  he  thought, 
with  a grim  smile ; and  then,  turning  to  Agnes, 
said  in  a dry,  business-like  tone : 

‘.‘It  is  almost  unprecedented  to  think  of  in- 
trusting a class  to  a person  who  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  nothing  of  the  drill  of 
a public  school.  Still  I think,  Miss — ” 

“Howe,”  said  Agnes,  listening,  eager  with 
suspense. 

“Miss  Howe,  that  you  would  probably  suc- 
ceed quite  as  well  as  half  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed unhesitatingly.  If  you  choose  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  vacant  class  down 
stairs  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  your  manage- 
ment of  it  justifies  my  opinion,  I am  willing  to 
do  all  I can  for  you,  which  is  merely  to  recom- 
mend you  to  the  committee.  The  power  of  ap- 
pointment lies  entirely  with  them.” 

There  was  not  much  to  encourage  hope  in 
this  cold,  plain  statement,  and  Agnes  was  ap- 
palled at  the  idea  of  making  so  suddenty,  and 
all  unprepared,  the  trial  which  might  lead  to 
such  an  issue.  But  there  was  no  time  now  for 
fear  or  faltering ; the  Principal  was  waiting  for 
her  decision,  and  she  lifted  her  face  with  a look 
which  said  far  more  than  her  words, 

“I  will  try.” 

“ Very  well ; then  we  will  go  down  at  once. 
The  vacancy  is  in  the  Primary  Department,  I 
suppose  you  know ; a hundred  little  girls,  I be- 
lieve. You  will  find  your  hands  pretty  full,  but 
you  must  not  be  discouraged.  Come.” 

He  rose  abruptly  and  led  the  way  down  stairs, 
and  Agnes  followed  mechanically.  “A  hun- 
dred little  girls !”  She  felt  as  if  a hundred  pins 
and  needles  had  suddenly  entered  her  flesh ; 
but  there  was  no  time  now  for  shrinking  or 
quivering.  Already  the  door  of  the  Lower  De- 
partment was  opened,  and  Mr.  Gregory  was  in- 
troducing her  to  a lady  who  occupied  the  chair 
on  the  platform.  There  were  two  other  ladies 
and  a gentleman  seated  there,  evidently  visitors 
to  the  school,  and  it  seemed  that  some  kind  of 
public  exercises  were  about  to  be  performed  for 
their  entertainment,  as  the  classes  were  not  en- 
gaged in  recitation,  but  waiting  quietly  in  their 
seats. 

Mr.  Gregory  drew  a ohair  forward  for  Agnes, 
and  the  trembling  girl  was  glad  to  sink  into  it; 
but  he  stood  up  by  the  desk,  square  and  rug- 
ged, his  keen  eyes  looking  sharply  out  from  be- 
neath the  projecting  brows,  and  taking  in  at  a 
glance  every  point  of  the  scene  before  him. 

It  w ould  have  been  a critical  eye  indeed  which 
w'ould  have  discovered  any  thing  to  find  fault 
with  ; so  perfect  was  the  silence,  so  motionless 
the  figures  that  filled  those  long  rows  of  seats  as 
the  lady  Principal  laid  her  hand  upon  the  spring 
of  a little  bell  which  stood  upon  her  desk,  and 
held  it  there  for  a moment.  Not  a head  moved, 
not  a hand  or  foot  stirred,  among  all  those  scores 
of  little  children ; and  Agnes  involuntarily  held 
her  breath,  with  a nervous  fear  lest  she  should 
move,  or  cough,  or  drop  something,  and  thus 
disturb  the  statue-like  stillness.  She  started 
with  a sense  of  relief  when  a light  pressure,  of 


the  bell  6ent  its  clear  silver  call  vibrating 
through  the  rooms,  and  at  the  instant  six  little 
monitors,  in  each  of  that  long  vista  of  apart- 
ments, took  their  places  at  the  glass  doors  be- 
tween. Another  child,  a girl  of  perhaps  twelve 
years,  came  quietly  forward  and  seated  her- 
self at  a piano  which  stood  in  front  of  the  Prin- 
cipal’s desk.  Very  soft  and  sweet  were  the 
tones  which  her  light,  little  fingers  woke,  and 
to  the  slow  gliding  music  the  great  doors  moved 
noiselessly  apart,  revealing  long  suits  of  class- 
rooms, each  presenting  the  same  aspect  of  si- 
lent order  as  the  first.  It  was  a beautiful,  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  Agnes  thrilled,  as  one  docs 
involuntarily,  with  a sense  of  the  beautiful,  the 
perfect,  wherever  found.  At  a signal  from  the 
Principal  the  little  musician  struck  a single  loud 
chord,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  children 
rose  to  their  feet  as  if  by  mechanism,  so  simul- 
taneous, so  noiseless  was  the  movement.  Then 
the  little  fingers  at  the  instrument  flew  lightly 
over  the  keys  in  a merry,  ringing  tune,  and  all 
the  little  heads  and  hands  and  feet  began  to 
move  as  lightly  to  it  in  perfect  rhythm.  How 
prettily  the  tiny  hands  went  tap,  tap,  tap  above 
each  childish  head,  now  softly  as  the  snow- 
flakes touch  in  falling,  now  with  a silvery  sound 
as  when  the  waves  at  play  ripple  against  the 
beach ! — how  gracefully  the  dimpled  arms  went 
wreathing,  twining  in  a sort  of  fairy  garland ; 
each  saucy  chin  nodded  up  and  down,  each 
bright  head  turned  to  right  and  left,  each  play- 
ful foot  went  stamp,  stamp,  stamp  in  rhythmic 
measure,  and  one  w'ould  have  thought  it  the 
whole  force  of  Titania’a  realm,  drawn  up  in 
mimic  rank  and  file,  and  being  put  through 
elfin  drill  by  Puck  himself.  Fast  and  faster 
flew  the  little  fingers  over  the  ringing  keys,  and 
still  the  rapid,  fairy-like  motions  kept  pace  with 
the  changing  music  ; and  bright  eyes  sparkled, 
red  lips  smiled,  ringlets  waved,  and  checks  grew 
rosy  with  the  pretty,  healthful  exercise,  while 
the  delighted  guests  ovenvhelraed  the  teachers 
with  compliments,  and  Agnes  looked  on  fasci- 
nated and  wonder-struck,  and  more  than  ever 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  her  own  temeri- 
ty. 

The  bell  sent  forth  its  silver  note  again,  and 
swift,  silent  as  the  fall  of  the  leaves  the  whole 
dancing,  nodding  throng  was  still,  and  sinking 
softly  to  tjieir  seats.  A word  to  the  little  pi- 
anist, and  her  music  changed  to  a slow  and 
sweet  prelude,  gliding  into  the  accompaniment 
of  some  pretty  song,  and  soon  the  room  was 
filled  with  ringing,  childish  tones,  as  bird-like 
and  as  winsome  as  had  been  the  airy  move- 
ments of  the  moment  before. 

When  the  song  was  ended  the  visitors  made 
their  adieus,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  turning  to  the 
lady  principal,  spoke  with  her  in  an  undertone 
for  a few  moments,  and  then,  with  a brief  nod 
to  Agnes,  disappeared  likewise.  Upon  this  Miss 
Glover  took  a seat  beside  the  still  trembling 
girl,  and  began  to  “ make  talk”  with  a kind  in- 
tention of  being  civil  to  a stranger,  not  nnmixed 
with  curiosity  to  discover  what  there  could  be 
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in  thi9  quiet-looking  girl  to  induce  Mr.  Gregory 
to  take  such  an  extraordinary  step. 

There  was  but  little  time  to  talk,  however ; 
the  brief  intermission  was  soon  over,  and  the 
classes  again  marshaled  in  their  places.  Ag- 
nes’s heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation,  but  no 
one  could  have  read  her  agitation  in  her  quiet 
face  as  she  walked  down  the  long  aisle  with 
Miss  Glover  and  took  her  place  at  the  vacant 
desk.  To  all  appearance  she  was  quite  at 
ease,  but  she  was  very  glad  when  the  great 
glass  doors  slowly  slid  together  and  she  was 
shut  in  with  her  charge. 

It  would  take  overmuch  time  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  that  day.  Poor  Agnes  found  it  to  be 
“ a trial”  indeed ; for  the  children,  who  had 
seemed  little  fairies  before,  proved  themselves 
to  be  ’ in  reality  little  imps  in  their  ingenious 
capacity  for  mischief,  when  removed  from  the 
conventional  restraint  of  public  assemblage,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  whole  corps  of  teachers. 
Tiny  little  sprites  as  they  were,  they  evidently 
quite  understood  the  art  of  taking  advantage 
of  a new  teacher,  and  put  44  Miss  Howe”  to  her 
wit’s  end  to  evade  their  incessant  demands,  to 
keep  them  in  any  kind  of  order,  or  obtain  from 
them  any  satisfactory  attention  to  study. 

“Never  mind  lessons  to-day  — only  make 
them  feci  that  you  can  govern  them,”  had  been 
Miss  Glover’s  suggestion ; and  so  Agnes  felt  at 
liberty  to  devote  her  time  to  winning  their  at- 
tention and  good-will.  She  was  both  gentle 
and  firm,  and  her  own  entire  interest  was  in  the 
work,  so  it  wa9  not  strange  that  she  succeeded 
in  gaining  theirs ; and  the  class  presented  such 
a quiet,  cheerful,  busy  aspect,  when  Mr.  Greg- 
ory entered  it  at  two  o’clock,  that  his  counte- 
nance relaxed  a little  from  its  usual  saturnine 
expression  in  involuntary  satisfaction  at  this 
confirmation  of  his  judgment  of  the  young 
stranger. 

“No,  don’t  rise,”  he  said,  looking  closely 
into  the  face  of  Agnes — a little  tired  and  nerv- 
ous, and  just  now  coloring  with  embarrassment 
— “pretty  hard  work,  isn’t  it?  but  you  have 
got  bravely  over  the  worst,  and  every  day  will 
make  it  easier  now — that  is,  if  your  star  proves 
propitious,  which  I trust  it  may.  I have  writ- 
ten a line  for  you,  which  you  can  show  to  each 
of  the  trustees,  and  here  are  their  addresses. 
I would  go  to  see  them  this  very  afternoon ; 
there  is  nothing  like  being  the  first  on  the 
ground.” 

Agnes  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  rest,  for 
Mr.  Gregory  had  suggested  five  o’clock  as  the 
best  hour  at  w’hich  to  call  upon  Mr.  Verplanek, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  as  it  w’as  his 
dinrter-hour,  and  she  would  be  likely  to  find 
him  at  home.  Even  this  brief  space  in  which 
to  breathe  freely  brought  back  composure  and 
courage ; and  as  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark’s 
tolled  five  Agnes  found  herself  standing  in  the 
spacious  doorway  of  a more  elegant  mansion 
than  she  had  ever  entered  before,  waiting  ad- 
mission with  a trembling  but  resolute  heart. 

44  Mr.  Verplanek  is  at  dinner,”  said  the  serv- 


ant who  opened  the  door;  and  Agnes,  asking 
permission  to  await  him,  was  shown  into  a state- 
ly room,  whose  magnificence  at  first  dazzled  her 
novice  eyes,  and  was  there  left  to  her  own  de- 
vices. The  first  half-hour  was  made  quite  tol- 
erable by  the  novelty  of  being  surrounded  by 
such  unaccustomed  splendor;  but  as  the  slow 
moments  crept  by  she  began  to  grow  nervous 
and  anxious,  doubtful  of  her  fate,  and  iinpa- 
tient  to  have  it  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  sound  of  approaching  steps  at  last  was  a 
real  relief,  and  it  was  with  a now-it-will-soon- 
be-over  feeling  that  she  rose  to  meet  the  gen- 
tleman who  entered  and  silently  placed  in  his 
hand  Mr.  Gregory's  note.  He  was  a tall,  grave 
man,  with  a cold,  unapproachable  countenance, 
but  yet  a look  which  inspired  one  involuntarily 
with  the  feeling  that  his  decisions  would  yet  be 
given  strictly  according  to  his  conscience.  He 
took  the  note  also  silently  and  read  it  slowly 
and  carefully  through;  then  he  refolded  it 
leisurely,  regarding  Agnes  meanwhile  with  a 
thoughtful,  examining  look/  At  last  he  spoke, 
almost  more  to  himself  than  to  her,  and  using 
very  deliberate,  measured  tones : 

“ Mr.  Gregory  is  an  excellent  man — a very 
excellent  and  a very  clear-sighted  man ; and  I 
hold  that,  when  the  principal  of  a school  is  such 
a man,  he  is  the  best  judge  as  to  the  teachers 
who  are  to  work  with  him.  I see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  here, 
young  lady,  as  to  your  suitability  for  this  va- 
cancy ; and  I am  glad  he  has  made  it  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  enter  into  any  examination, 
for  my  time  is  very  much  occupied,  and  I have 
an  engagement  immediately.  If  neither  of  my 
colleagues  have  any  superior  claims  to  urge  in 
behalf  of  any  other  applicant,  I shall  be  pleased 
to  be  ablo  to  ratify  Mr.  Gregory’s  judgment. 
That  is  all,  I believe ; good-evening.” 

This  indeed  was  good  fortune,  and  Agnes 
started  off  toward  her  next  destination  with  a 
light  step  and  a confident  heart.  “No.  101 
Blank  Street,”  that  was  not  very  far  off ; and  a 
few  minutes’  rapid  walk  brought  her  to  the  door 
of  a dingy  red  brick  house  which  bore  that 
number. 

“Does  Mr.  M‘Cormick  live  here?  and  is  he 
at  home  ?”  she  asked,  doubtfully,  of  the  girl  who 
answered  her  ring. 

“Shure  an’  he  doz.  Ye’ll  find  him  in  here, 
I guess ; jist  open  the  tlhoor,  and  help  yersilf, 
plaze.” 

A strong  odor  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  blending  with  equally 
powerful  fumes  of  the  tobacco  that  filled  with 
clouds  of  smoke  the  apartment  into  wrhich  Ag- 
nes very  hesitatingly  entered.  The  ga9  was 
not  yet  lighted,  and  two  men  were  sitting  at  an 
open  window’,  puffing  at  their  pipes,  and  talking 
and  laughing  in  no  measured  tones.  One  of 
them  started  forward  as  the  young  girl  stopped 
in  confusion  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  she 
hastened  tremblingly  to  hand  him  Mr.  Gregory’s 
note,  stammering  out  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Verplanek  had  approved  his  recommendation. 
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The  man  ran  his  eye  carelessly  over  the  paper, 
and  then  crumpling  it  up,  said,  coarsely, 

“Gregory  is  an  old  prig,  and  Verplanck  a 
stuck-up,  conceited  Know-Nothing.  I don’t 
care  a penny  for  either  of  their  opinions ; I take 
the  liberty  of  using  my  own  judgment,  if  no  one 
has  any  objection !” 

Agnes  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  speech ; 
and  the  man,  getting  over  his  ebullition  of  wrath 
at  the  mere  suspicion  of  dictation,  assumed  an 
air  of  patronizing  familiarity,  scarcely  so  suffer- . 
able ; and  placing  a chair  for  the  still  trembling 
girl,  seated  himself  at  a little  table  opposite  her, 
resting  his  elbows  upon  it,  and  gazing  into  her 
face  with  an  impudent  smile: 

“ Ye  see  I like  to  examine  the  gurls  myself 
that  come  to  me  for  situations,  an1 1 don’t  want 
any  ready-made  candidates  sent  to  me.  How 
are  ye  now  as  to  readin’,  ritin’,  an’  ’rithrae- 
tic  ? Are  ye  sure  ye  can  read  through  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  without  a mistake? 
Can  ye  say  the  multiplication  table  backward 
and  forward?  And  are  ye  good  at  subtrac- 
tion?” 

Agnes  was  strongly  moved  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  room ; she  did  not  belong  to  the  or- 
der of  young  ladies  to  which  Mr.  M‘Cormick 
was  evidently  accustomed,  who  would  either 
have  joined  in  his  merriment  or  submitted  to  it 
complacently.  However,  she  compelled  her  in- 
dignation to  yield  to  her  prudence,  but  she  could 
not  control  the  involuntary  reddening  of  her 
cheek  and  flashing  of  her  eye ; and  her  inter- 
locutor, noticing  the  brightening  of  her  hitherto 
pale  and  downcast  face,  adopted  a new  line. 

“I  always  go  a good  deal  by  looks,”  said  he, 
4 4 there’s  a heap  in  an  eye,  and  I always  like  to 
look. at  a gurl’s  eye  before  I give  her  the  man- 
agement of  a class.  I’ll  just  light  the  gas  and 
take  a peep  at  yours.” 

He  rose  and  went  toward  the  chandelier,  and 
in  an  instant,  swift  as  an  arrow,  Agnes  sprang 
from  her  seat  and  darted  out  of  the  door.  She 
almost  feared  he  would  rush  after  her  and  de- 
tain her  by  force,  but  he  contented  himself  with 
a loud  laugh  at  her  terror  and  his  own  discom- 
fiture, and  with  shouting  after  her  from  the 
open  window,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I’d 
promised  my  vote  to  somebody  else.  ” 

Agnes  fairly  tingled  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. Wretchedly  enough  she  pursued  her  way 
along  the  darkening  streets,  and  wearily,  al- 
most indifferently,  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
pleasant-looking  house,  where  resided  the  third 
and  last  member  of  the  "committee,  and  pulled 
the  bell. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Rushton  was  in — would  she  walk 
into  the  library?”  was  the  servant’s  answer  to 
her  query;  and  as  Agnes  sat  waiting  in  the 
pretty  little  room,  looking  wearily  at  the  tempt- 
ing row’s  of  volumes  in  the  book-cases,  and  the 
well-chosen  pictures  on  the  walls,  cheerful  house- 
hold sounds  reached  her  through  the  half-open 
door ; a child’s  merry  laugh  and  eager  plea  to 
be  tossed  up  just  once  more;  the  father’s  deeper 
but  as  playful  tones,  and  then  the  mother’s 


gentle  voice  restoring  quiet  as  the  servant  ap- 
peared with  her  message. 

In  a very  few  moments  there  was  a quick, 
manly  tread  in  the  hall,  and  a pleasant  voice 
saying  : ‘ * No,  no,  Robbie,  wait  till  papa  comes 
back and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Agnes’s 
next  trial  was  near  at  hand. 

Not  a very  hard  one,  she  felt  sure,  as  soon 
as  she  had  looked  up  into  that  pleasant,  kindly 
face,  and  heard  the  tones  of  that  frank,  genial 
voice ; and,  while  she  had  fled  from  the  mere 
prospect  of  Mr.  M‘Cormick’s  scrutiny,  she  bore 
very  quietly  the  look  with  which  this  man  re- 
garded her  as  lie  refolded  the  Principal's  note. 
Agnes  could  not  but  feel  sure  not  only  of  court- 
esy but  appreciation,  and  lifted  her  look  to  his, 
with  this  intuitive  trust  showing  out  very  plain- 
ly amidst  all  its  agitation  and  weariness. 

“ No  other  candidate  has  applied  to  me,”  he 
said ; and  then  he  asked  a great  many  ques- 
tions, kindly  and  delicate,  but  still  close  and 
scrutinizing,  as  he  felt  was  his  duty  before  de- 
ciding a matter  of  importance  ; and  Agnes  an- 
swered freely. 

“I  will  see  Verplanck  myself  to-morrow',” 
he  said,  at  last,  “and  McCormick  can  do  no- 
thing against  us  together.  You  may  consider 
your  appointment  certain  if  you  pass  the  Su- 
perintendent’s examination ; and  I wish  you 
all  manner  of  success  in  your  newr  vocation.” 

There  was  but  one  more  ordeal  now'  for  Ag- 
nes to  pass — the  examination  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools — and  this  proved  not 
half  so  terrible  as  she  had  expected.  When 
she  left  him  on  the  next  afternoon  she  held  in 
her  hand  not  only  the  usual  certificate,  but  a 
note  containing  a simple  but  strong  expression 
of  more  than  ordinary  approval. 

So  now  it  was  all  settled,  and  she  had  had 
“wonderful  luck,”  as  some  of  the  teachers  a 
little  enviously  remarked,  when,  on  the  next 
Monday,  she  was  regularly  installed  among  their 
number.  The  class,  tired  of  the  capricious  rule 
of  monitors,  welcomed  her  back  with  childish 
eagerness ; and  she  entered  upon  her  duties 
with  every  thing  combining  to  make  them  as 
pleasant  as  they  could  be  made.  This  she  felt 
deep  down  in  her  grateful  heart ; and  weari- 
some as  the  monotonous  routine  often  proved, 
the  children  restless  or  idle,  the  noise  and  heat 
distressing,  and  though  the  sad  loneliness  of 
her  desolate  home  sent  no  cheering  influence 
with  her  to  sustain  her  through  the  day,  her 
patience  and  courage  rarely  failed  her.  Her 
scholars  loved  her,  and  grew  daily  more  gentle 
and  obedient  under  her  harmonizing  power; 
and  though  she  was  not  gay  and  brilliant  enough 
ever  to  become  “popular”  in  the  school,  “ that 
quiet  Miss  Howe”  made  no  enemies,  even  if 
she  drew  toward  her  no  ardent  young  lady 
friendships. 

She  saw  Mr.  Gregory  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  as  he  made  the  tour  of  the  different  de- 
partments, and  these  brief  visits  ahvays  made 
bright-spots  in  the  day  for  Agnes.  She  won- 
dered how  the  other  teachers  could  dislike  him, 
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as  they  almost  unanimously  did ; they  rendered 
an  involuntary  respect  to  his  position  and  to  his 
sterling,  straightforward  character,  but  they 
pronounced  him  as  rugged  in  manner  as  in 
look,  as  sharp  of  tongue  as  of  eye,  and  “ Ursa 
Major1’  had  been  adopted  as  their  regular  pseu- 
donym for  him. 

Agnes  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  she  too  should  begin  to  fear  him — she  did 
not  think  she  could  ever  dislike  one  who  had 
proved  her  first  friend — had  she  ever  seen  the 
strange  look,  critical,  sarcastic,  half-contempt- 
uous, bent  upon  her,  with  which  she  had  seen 
him  regard  some  “Miss  Mulligan,”  or  “Miss 
Kelly,”  when  they  turned  to  him  on  entering 
their  often  tumultuous  class-rooms,  with  voluble 
explanations  or  apologies.  But  to  her  there 
had  never  been  any  thing  but  kindness  even 
in  criticism  ; a manner  brief  and  abrupt,  often 
enough,  but  never  wanting  in  respect  ; and 
sometimes  a rested  look,  as  though  it  were  a 
real  refreshment  to  come  to  her  ever  quiet, 
busy  class,  and  herself  always  simple,  earnest, 
and  sweet,  after  the  many  vexations  and  disap- 
pointing experiences  of  inefficient  teachers  and 
unsatisfactory  classes  which  each  day  brought 
him. 

Agnes  was  far  too  humble  to  realize  all  this ; 
she  only  hod  a comforted  feeling  that  he  ap- 
proved her  work,  but  there  was  never  a word 
or  look  to  imply  that  she  herself  ever  entered 
his  thou ghts.  He  never  lingered  in  her  room 
longer  than  in  another,  or  sought  opportunities 
to  speak  with  her ; and  she  felt  a little  wistful- 
ly sometimes  that  the  real  friendship  she  had 
hoped  might  grow  up  between  them  was  no 
nearer  at  hand  than  on  that  first  day  when  he 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  promised  to  help  her. 

Only  once  it  seemed  a little  more  like  it. 
She  had  remained  after  school  to  do  some  nec- 
essary writing ; aild  he,  looking  in  at  the  door 
of  each  department,  as  was  his  custom  before 
leaving  the  building  each  day,  saw  her  seated 
alone  at  her  desk  far  down  the  deep  school-  | 
room,  strode  leisurely  along  the  aisle,  and  threw 
himself  with  a wearied  air  upon  one  of  the  chil- 
dren’s low  iron  seats.  She  would  have  put  up 
her  writing  at  once,  but  he  bade  her  go  on; 
and  as  she  obeyed,  a little  unwillingly,  the  tim- 
id color  mounting  in  her  cheek,  he  sat  there, 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  desk,  and  his  massive 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  looked  at  her,  taking 
in  every  point  of  the  picture ; the  figure  grace- 
ful even  in  its  weariness ; the  bending  head 
with  its  heavy  hair  pushed  for  coolness  away 
from  the  low,  sweet  brow,  and  behind  the  deli- 
cate ear ; the  creamy  cheek,  like  a tea-rose  now, 
with  that  soft,  shy  color  stealing  upon  its  rich 
paleness , the  heavy-lashed  lids  dropping  over 
the  gray,  deep  eyes  ; the  girlish  hand  tracing 
free,  graceful  characters  on  the  white  paper ; a 
flush  reddening  his  own  swarthy  cheek  mean- 
while, and  a glow  coming  into  his  own  stern 
eyes,  which  was  not  the  effect  of  the  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon,  nor  yet  of  bending  down  to 
write.  On  and  on  she  wrote,  filling  up  one 


blank  “ Report”  after  another,  her  fingers  mov- 
ing the  more  rapidly  because  of  her  nervous- 
ness ; and  still  he  sat  and  watched  her,  until  at 
length  the  last  of  the  pile  was  duly  written  out, 
folded,  and  laid  in  her  desk,  and  the  desk  locked. 
All  being  thus  ready  for  her  departure,  she  lift- 
ed her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  a face  very 
quiet  still  in  spite  of  its  fluttering  color,  as 
though  awaiting  some  move  from  him. 

“Humph!”  said  he,  “that  look  means,  I 
suppose,  that  it’s  time  for  me  to  take  myself  off. 
Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  I have  my 
hat,  don't  you  see  ? Why  don’t  you  get  yours  ?” 

He  evidently  intended  to  go  out  with  her; 
so  Agnes  went  without  a word,  but  with  a little 
thrill,  half  of  pleasure  half  of  shyness,  and  a 
sudden  deepening  of  the  tea-rose  to  the  blush- 
rose  color,  put  on  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  then 
walked  quietly,  as  if  it  were  a Smatter  of  course, 
out  into  the  street  with  him.  It  was  a very 
pleasant  walk,  though  the  sun  was  hot  and  the 
streets  dusty,  and  her  companion  spoke  but  lit- 
tle. 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  with  very  little  to 
record,  and  the  summer  grew  apace ; the  heats 
waxed  fiercer,  the  showers  were  rarer,  and  the 
city  began  to  feel  like  a great  oven.  The  long 
vacation  was  at  hand,  and  the  teachers,  and 
many  even  of  the  children,  talked  constantly  of 
speedy  release  from  confinement,  of  glad  Sit- 
tings to  the  sea-shore  and  the  hill-side.  There 
was  no  such  bright  prospect  for  Agnes ; and  it 
was  hard  work  to  listen  with  unselfish  interest 
to  the  gay  plans  of  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
younger  teachers  had  fathers  or  brothers  to  as- 
sist them  in  their  support;  but  she  was  all 
alone,  and  her  salary  had  barely  sufficed  to  pay 
her  toard.  Any  thought  of  green  fields  or 
running  brooks  was  therefore  utterly  vain  for 
her ; and  when  the  last  day  of  school  came,  and 
gay  good-bys  were  being  exchanged,  and  mer- 
ry bantering  as  to  who  should  have  the  pleas- 
antest vacation,  she  slipped  away  from  them  all, 
j quite  sure  that  she  would  not  1>e  missed,  and 
started  off,  eager  to  get  home,  and  grow  quiet 
and  contented  again  when  alone. 

She  must  go  up  to  the  library  first,  and  say 
good-by  to  Mr.  Gregory,  however ; it  was  the 
etiquette  of  the  school,  and  he  would  be  offend- 
ed, perhaps,  if  she  omitted  it  He  was  alone 
there,  putting  away  books,  and  came  forward  at 
once  to  greet  her. 

“And  where  are  you  going  for  the  vacation, 
Miss  Howe ?”  he  asked ; “I  haven’t  heard  you 
say  a word  about  it  Are  you  afraid  some  of 
us  will  intrude  upon  your  retreat  ?” 

“Oh  no!”  and  her  surprise  at  the  idea  that 
any  one  should  care  to  seek  her  out  was  sad 
enough ; 44  but  there  has  been  nothing  for  you  to 
hear.  I am  not  going  out  of  town  at  all.” 

44  Not  going  out  of  town ! Why — ” And  then 
he  stopped  abruptly,  reading  the  reason  in  her 
patient  face.  44  Ah  well,  you  have  only  been 
working  three  or  four  months ; I suppose  you 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  a change  as  mnch  as  we 
veterans  who  have  had  no  rest  for  a year.” 
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Agnes  smiled,  and  lier  smile  was  sad  as  a 
sigh.  “Where  do  you  go,  Mr.  Gregory?”  she 
asked. 

“ Oh,  to  my  old  father  and  mother,  away  up 
among  the  rocks  and  hills  of  Vermont.  Dear 
old  souls,  I am  their  4 boy*  still,  spite  of  the 
wrinkles  in  my  face  and  the  grizzle  in  my  beard. 
Queer-looking  4 6oy,’  are  you  thinking,  Miss 
Howe?” 

He  asked  this  with  a quaint,  half- comic, 
half-wistful  look,  as  though  he  cared  for  w*hat 
she  thought  of  him ; but  Agnes  did  not  smile 
now.  There  was  the  sound  of  tears  in  her 
voice : 

4 4 Last  August  / was  among  the  mountains 
with  my  father  and  mother — " she  said,  as 
though  she  could  not  help  it ; and  then  the  rain 
was  coming  so  fast  that  she  turned  away  to 
hide  it,  and  with  averted  face  held  out  her 
hand  to  bid  him  good-by.  It  was  taken  so 
quickly,  held  so  strongly,  that  she  could  not 
w ithdraw  it ; and  Mr.  Gregory  .said,  eagerly, 
hesitatingly : 

44  The  old  folks — indeed  they  are  the  dear- 
est old  people  in  the  world ! — they  would  be  so 
glad ; and  the  farm-house  is  so  large  and  cool 
— you  can  hear  the  wind  in  the  pines,  and  the 
water  falling  over  the  rocks  all  day.  Will  yon 
come  ?” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for  he  saw  in  a moment 
that  Agnes  had  misunderstood  him.  She  read 
only  pity,  charity  in  his  tone.  She  drew  back 
a little  with  a look  of  quiet  dignity,  and  said 
simply, 

44 1 do  not  think  I heard  you  rightly,  Mr. 
Gregory.  No  matter  now — I must  not  keep 
you  longer.  Good-by,  Sir.” 

She  held  out  again  the  hand  he  had  dropped 
abruptly,  with  her  old,  sweet  earnest  look,  but 
he  would  not  take  it.  He  had  turned  his  back 
square  upon  her,  and  was  pushing  books  sav- 
agely one  against  another  on  the  crowded 
shelves. 

44  Good -by,”  he  answered  gruffly  enough, 
without  moving  an  inch,  but  Agnes  w*as  not 
content  to  leave  him  so.  She  would  not  for 
the  world  have  vexed  her  first,  her  faithful 
friend  ; and  she  went  shyly  up  to  him  and  stood 
by  his*  side.  He  neither  looked  nor  spoke, 
and  without  a word  she  reached  up  and  laid 
her  little  hand  on  his  great  one,  and  with  a 
soft  persistence  forced  her  delicate  fingers  into 
his.  These  could  not  resist  the  coaxing  touch 
which  thrilled  them  to  their  very  tips,  and  they 
closed  involuntarily  round  hers  in  a quick,  close 
clasp.  It  w as  loosed  in  a moment  though,  and 
he  still  stood  with  his  back  toward  her,  so  that 
Agnes  had  to  depart  not  quite  certain  whether 
they  were  as  good  friends  as  before  or  not, 
yet  feeling  as  though  something  had  somehow 
brought  them  very  near  together. 

He  remained,  slamming  the  books  about  in 
a manner  very  unbecoming  a dignified  Magister, 
and  for  which  any  one  of  his  boys  w'ould  cer- 
tainly have  received  a very  sharp  rebuke  ; gird- 
ing at  himself  inwardly  for  having  blundered 


more  awkwardly  than  ever  before  in  his  life, 
quivering  with  a passionate  consciousness  of 
feelings  never  before  acknowledged  even  to 
himself,  afraid  of  having  destroyed  any  hope 
of  their  ever  being  reciprocated  by  his  precipi- 
tancy, and,  in  short,  being  excessively  sarcastic 
toward  himself  generally. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  mood 
softened  as  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew* 
nearer;  for  certain  it  i£  that  Agnes,  with  tears 
of  wonder  and  gratitude  and  delight,  attributed 
to  him  the  happy  surprise  which  came  to  her 
that  very  evening.  It  came  through  the  unro- 
mantic medium  of  an  express  wagon,  but  was 
in  itself  full  enough  of  tender  thought,  of  deli- 
cate sentiment,  to  envelop  the  lonely  girl’s  w hole 
being  with  a rare,  sweet  sense  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  and  delicate  care  for  her  happiness. 
Only  some  flowers — a white  rose-bush  in  a 
box,  rich  already  with  clusters  of  fragrant 
buds ; and  a green,  twining  plant,  whose  lat- 
ticed frame,  hidden  in  luxuriant  foliage,  made 
her  recessed  window  a very  bower  of  shade  and 
perfume.  A bird  in  a wicker  cage,  to  sing 
amidst  the  leaves  and  blossoms ; a little  fern- 
ery, scarce  a foot  square,  but  with  the  water 
none  the  less  bright  for  its  imprisonment,  trick- 
ling, trickling,  and  sparkling  amidst  the  peb- 
bles and  the  bits  of  shining  rock  and  velvety 
moss,  filling  the  whole  air  with  its  flash  of 
light  and  its  tiny  gurgle — and  there  was  at 
least  so  much  of  the  country  as  he  could  catch 
and  confine  for  her,  within  the  range  of  her  lit- 
tle ten  by  twelve  attic,  not with  standing  her 
perhaps  ungracious  refusal  of  his  kindly  offer 
of  the  w hole  wide  range  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
mountain  brook,  and  valley  wild-flower. 

It  w as  with  a very  April  face  that  Agnes  sur- 
veyed her  treasures  after  they  w ere  duly  ar- 
ranged: how*  good  it  was  in  him!  and  how 
precious  they  were  in  them^lves ! No  touch 
seemed  tender  enough  with  which  to  handle 
those  exquisite  blossoms,  no  tone  soft  enough 
with  which  to  woo  the  shy  little  songster’s 
frightened  notes.  The  dreariness  of  the  hot 
and  tedious  month  in  her  lonely  little  room  w*as 
softened  and  brightened  almost  before  she  had 
had  time  to  anticipate  it ; and  as  the  long  days, 
garish  with  blinding  sunshine,  crept  slowly  by, 
she  sat  with  her  sewing  by  the  window*,  all 
shaded  with  the  tw  ining  plants,  and  breathed  the 
perfume  of  her  roses,  and  listened  to  the  w*ar- 
bling  of  her  bird,  growing  gradually  to  know 
and  love  her,  and  watched  the  bright  drops 
trickle  among  shining  pebbles  and  feathery* 
ferns,  and  a sw*eet  thought  kept  coolness  and 
greenness  forever  in  her  heart. 

But  there  were  cares  and  anxieties  pressing 
upon  the  young  girl’s  spirits.  After  the  sum- 
mer the  winter,  and  w ith  it  new  needs,  new*  ex- 
penses, warmer  clothing,  fire  and  light  for  the 
I long,  cold  evenings — and  where  was  the  money 
to  come  from  to  pay  for  these  ? Sad  w ith  such 
thoughts  as  these,  and  memories  sadder  still, 
she  sat  one  evening  by  her  window,  leaning  out 
from  its  green  curtaining  vines  to  catch  a breath 
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of  the  evening  wind.  The  bird  was  asleep  on 
its  perch ; she  was  all  alone,  save  for  the  young 
moon  that  looked  in  with  a bright,  sympathetic 
glance,  but  was  very  silent.  There  was  not  a 
sound  to  rouse  her  from  her  mournful  reverie, 
and  she  sat  as  if  spell-bound,  listening  to  the 
voices  of  the  Fast,  and  sending  vague,  troubled 
questionings  into  the  dim  and  shadowy  Future. 

Thus -it  happened  that  she  did  not  hear,  or, 
hearing,  took  no  note  of  a strong  masculine 
tread  ascending  the  stair,  advancing  through 
the  narrow  third-story  hall,  and  pausing  at  her 
door.  She  did  not  hear  the  knock  which  re- 
quested admission,  nor  was  it  until  the  door 
was  clumsily  opened  and  her  name  called  that 
she  became  conscious  of  something  unusual  go- 
ing on ; and  rising  hastily  and  coming  forward 
Bhe  saw,  to  her  consternation,*  the  tall,  square 
form  of  Mr.  Gregory  looming  up  in  the  twi- 
light. 

44  Don’t  be  startled,  Miss  Howe,”  he  said. 
“I  had  no  intention  of  forcing  myself  upon 
yon  in  the  dark  in  this  rude  fashion,  but  that 
stupid  girl  marched  me  right  up,  and  I was 
only  too  glad  of  the  chance  of  seeing  you  alone. 
Now  I am  here,  forgive  me,  won’t  you,  and  say 
you  are  glad  to  see  me  ?” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gregory,” 
she  said ; and  he  knew  it,  as,  holding  her  by 
her  two  hands,  he  looked  down  into  her  face, 
which  wa9  as  if  moon  and  stars  had  suddenly 
risen  upon  a clouded  and  rainful  sky.  44  Sec !” 
she  went  on,  stirred  to  girlish  playfulness  by 
‘her  Budden  glad  delight ; “ see  how  welcome  I 
will  make  you  to  my  rustic  bower ! You  shall 
have  my  own  seat  here  under  my  own  vine  and 
fig-tree;  you  shall  smell  my  roses,  and  hear* 
the  water  among  the  rocks,  and  if  I could  bear 
to  wake  Hughie  out  of  his  first  nap,  you  should 
be  charmed  also  with  the  singing  of  birds! 
AVhat  do  you  think  of  my  little  Eden?  Do 
you  pretend  to  say  you  have  found  any  thing 
half  so  pretty  way  up  in  Vermont  ?”  and  her 
eyes  grew  more  and  more  like  deep  wells,  in 
which  the  pure  water  lay  far  down,  shaded  and 
dark ; and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said,  44  I 
can  not  thank  you  for  your  kindness — I can  only 
fetl  it!” 

“If  any  thanks  were  needed  for  such  poor 
offerings  as  mine,  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
them  would  be  their  best  expression.  Why, 
your  rose-bush  threatens  to  become  a tree!” 

And  then  came  a few  questions  as  to  how 
the  time  had  gone  with  her  since  school  closed, 
and  a little  talk  about  his  own  home-staying  at 
the  old  farm-house ; then  they  were  quiet  for  a 
while,  and  presently  he  took  up  the  book  which 
lay  upon  the  window. 

“Jean  Ingelow  has  been  my  companion  too, 
all  these  weeks,”  said  he.  “ It  was  among  the 
rocks,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  our  mountain  lakes, 
whose  waters  w'erc  quite  blue  and  billowy  enough 
to  let  me  imagine  myself  by  the  sea,  that  I 
read  her  4 Brothers  and  a Sermon/*  Is  it  not 
grand  ?” 

“ I have  not  read  it  yet — I only  got  the  book 


yesterday — read  it  to  me,  please,”  she  said,  and 
would  have  risen  to  make  a light,  but  he  stayed 
her  with  his  hand. 

“ By  no  means,”  he  said ; “ there  is  no  poetry 
in  gas ; besides,  it  is  quite  light  still.” 

He  held  the  book  near  the  Window  and  be- 
gan to  read.  His  voice  was  low  and  deep,  with 
a certain  ruggedness  which  only  made  its  rare 
sympathetic  quality  more  touching, 'and  he  read 
as  one  who  felt  and  loved  what  he  read.  And 
Agnes  listened  to  the  poem,  which  none  but  a 
woman  could  have  written.  It  was  as  if  a ten- 
der and  skillful  physician  had  laid  open  a deep 
and  burning  wound,  only  to  pour  in  the  softest 
balm  of  healing ; and  Agnes  felt  the  solace  not 
only  of  the  rich  humanity,  the  world- wide  sym- 
pathy of  the  large-souled,  tender-hearted  poet, 
but  a nearer  comfort  in  the  kindness  of  the 
friend,  who  had  chosen  that  poem,  she  knew, 
only  that  through  it  he  might  utter  his  own 
sympathy  more  unobtrusively  than  in  words  of 
his  own. 

Touched  to  tenderest,  most  grateful  tears,  by 
all  the  rare  sweet  kindness  which  had  come  to 
her  like  an  angel  unawares,  she  sat,  her  head 
leaning  against  the  wall,  the  moonlight  falling 
on  her  half-averted  face,  and  he  watched  in 
silence.  How  he  longed  to  banish  the  shade 
from  that  sweet  brow,  to  call  up  the  sunshine 
of  happiness  into  those  twilight  eyes,  to  bring 
the  freedom,  the  joyousness  of  girlhood  to  that 
drooping  form,  to  kindle  the  pure  flame  of  love 
on  the  altar  of  that  vestal  heart ! 

But  could  ho  ? He,  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  and  rugged,  and  plain,  and  stern ! He 
remembered  the  repulse  she  had  given  him  in 
the  library  on  the  day  school  closed,  and  did 
not  dare  to  try  just  yet ; and  besides,  he  would 
not  take  advantage  of  a mood  softened  and 
made  yielding  by  the  pressure  of  loneliness,  the 
sweetness  of  sudden  sympathy. 

He  shut  the  book  and  rose. 

“ Get  your  hat,”  he  said,  “ and  come  out  for 
a little  while ; I have  a business  matter  to  talk 
over  with  you.” 

She  rose  at  once,  choking  back  the  sob  that 
had  risen  to  her  throat,  and  accompanied  him 
into  the  street.  They  wandered  up  and  down 
the  quiet  streets,  where  the  shadows  of  the  foli- 
age lay  in  fantastic  garlands  in  the  moonlight, 
and  when  he  saw  she  was  quite  herself  again 
he  spoke  of  what  had  been  the  real  object  of 
his  visit. 

44  Do  you  think  you  arc  able — would  you  like 
to  undertake  any  more  work  than  that  which 
your  present  duties  at  school  demand?”  he 
asked. 

Agnes  looked  up  inquiringly.  “I  am  well 
and  strong  enough  if  that  is  what  you  mean,” 
she  said ; 44  and  I would  be  glad  of  more  work 
if  it  was  what  I could  do ; I need  it,  you  know.” 

44  Yes,  I know.  Well,  there  are  opened  ev- 
ery fall  evening  schools,  and  I could  probably, 
through  Mr.  Rushton,  secure  you  a place  in  one 
of  those,  perhaps  in  my  own,  for  I have  had 
charge  cf  one  a great  many  winters ; I have  no- 
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thing  better  to  do  with  my  evenings,  you  know ! 
Don’t  fancy  it  would  be  very  pleasant  work  for 
you.  Indeed,  I would  never  propose  it  if  I 
knew  of  any  thing  better  suited  to  you.  The 
pupils  belong  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  respect- 
able society ; and,  of  course,  the  association  is 
not  what  I — what  a friend — would  choose  for 
you,  but — ” 

“But,”  she  interrupted,  “the  work  will  be 
all  the  nobler.  I do  not  see  how  association 
with  those  who  set  such  a true  value  on  knowl- 
edge can  be  bad.” 

Mr.  Gregory  smiled  at  her  half-indignant  en- 
thusiasm. “ You  don’t  exactly  know,  ” he  said, 
“ what  you  are  talking  about ; but  I sha’n’t  take 
the  edge  off  your  enthusiasm.  One  thing  is 
very  certain” — and  here  his  tone  became  grave 
and  earnest — “if  I were  not  sure  there  was  no 
possibility  of  contamination  for  you,  I would 
never  suffer  you  to  undertake  this  new  work. 
But  I know  I can  trust  you.  We  will  consider 
it  settled  then,”  he  said,  presently,  “ that  you  are 
to  take  charge  of  a class,  if  I can  get  one  for 
you.  Remember  you  will  have  a friend  near  at 
hand,  and  your  own  brave  spirit  will  do  the 
rest.  Of  course  we  shall  meet  at  school,  and 
have  time  to  talk  this  all  over  again  before  you 
begin.  Meanwhile,  here  we  arc  at  your  door. 
Good-night!” 

They  stopped,  and  he  stood  and  looked  at 
her,  as  she  staid  a moment.  He  longed  to 
gather  that  slight  form  to  his  bosom,  and  put 
his  strong  arm  forever  between  her  and  the 
cares  and  toils  of  life ! But  ho  dared  not  ven- 
ture yet;  he  wanted  her  love.  Nothing  else 
would  satisfy  him ; and  that,  he  felt,  if  it  exist- 
ed at  all,  was  as  yet  such  a new-born,  fragile 
creature  that  a rude  or  hasty  grasp  would  crush 
it.  So  he  stood  passive  and  waiting,  this  strong, 
stern  man,  upon  the  motion  of  this  frail  girl. 

Agnes  looked  up  at  last,  and  caught  a glimpse 
of  his  face.  Its  expression  startled  her.  The 
thanks  which  she  had  been  gathering  strength 
to  utter  died  upon  her  lips.  She  only  put  out 
her  hand  hastily,  .and  taking  it  back,  red  and 
aching  with  the  pressure  he  gave  it,  made  her 
escape  into  the  house,  and  threw  herself,  be- 
wildered, frightened,  enraptured,  upon  her  bed. 

The  next  day  a small  parcel  was  brought  up 
to  her  room.  She  could  only  gaze  silently  at 
the  exquisite  offering,  and  thrill  with  gratitude, 
and  blush  with  very  humility  to  feel  herself  thus 
delicately  and  loftily  appreciated.  For  it  was 
that  loveliest  thought  of  a poet,  wrought  out  so 
fittingly  in  purest  marble,  by  the  sympathetic 
hand  of  a kindred  genius,  the  typical  Una,  em- 
blem of  womanly  purity  and  trustfulness  through 
all  time,  the  fierce  lion,  subdued  to  softest  gen- 
tleness by  his  self-assumed  protectorship.  Si- 
lent and  lifeless  as  it  was,  chiseled  in  cold  and 
voiceless  marble,  the  little  group  had  more  than 
one  meaning  whisper  for  her,  told  of  more,  as 
she  studied  it,  spell-bound,  than  merely  his 
faith  in  her  power  to  pass  any  ordeal  unscathed ; 
and  her  cheek  grew  crimson  and  her  heart  beat 
fast  as  she  pressed  her  hands  upon  it,  and  fair- 


ly commanded  the  daring  thought  which  would 
force  itself  upon  her,  to  go  back,  back!  and 
wait  at  least  until  some  plainer  word  had  giVen 
it  permission  to  leap  forth  to  the  light ! 

More  like  an  “Eden”  now  than  ever  was 
the  poor  little  chamber  with  its  new  treasure — a 
living,  blissful  hope,  embodied  in  fairest  marble, 
forever  in  her  sight ; and  the  last  days  of  the 
vacation — hot,  dry,  stifling  as  they  were — glided 
by  in  a sweet,  bewildering  dream,  from  which 
the  return  to  school  was  only  an  awakening  to 
more  actual  happiness ; for  was  not  her  friend 
there,  ever  near  her  ? 

The  teachers  rallied  heiyon  her  improved 
looks ; not  one  of  them  had  brought  back  such 
bloom,  such  brightness,  from  mountain  or  sea- 
side; not  one  of  them  returned  to  her  work 
with  such  glad  good-will.  The  Principal  no- 
ticed it  too;  how  could  he  help  it,  when  the 
rose  in  her  cheek  always  deepened  to  carnation 
at  his  approach,  when  he  could  see  that  his 
coming  always  brought  the  sunshine  into  her 
face  ? Was  it  because  he  was  the  only  friend 
she  had — and  the  foolish  child  prized  kindness 
so  very  much — or  was  it  truly  that  she — But 
no,  he  did  not  dare ; this  girl  had  made  a cow- 
ard of  him  who  never  quailed  before,  and  he 
must  wait  on  still. 

It  was  not  till  October  that  the  evening 
schools  commenced;  and  by  that  time  Agnes 
had  got  well  into  harness  again,  and  was  ready 
and  strong  to  undertake  her  new  labor.  Still 
she  had  to  confess  to  some  fear  and  a good  deal 
of  excitement  when  the  hour  at  last  arrived  for 
her  to  enter  upon  a strange,  perhaps  a repug- 
nant task ; and  she  had  need  to  cast  many  fond 
and  grateful  looks  toward  her  guardian  spirit, 
her  brave  and  spotless  Una,  to  bethink  her  ten- 
derly of  her  lion-friend,  who  would  be  ever  at 
hand  to  help  her  before  she  felt  able  to  start  in 
faith  and  courage. 

A Miss  Burton,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
day  school,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  even- 
ing-school corps,  had  volunteered  to  call  and  be 
her  escort  on  this  her  first  evening ; and  Agnes 
had  accepted  the  offer  gratefully.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Gregory  would  have  willingly  accom- 
panied her  had  no  one  else  proposed  to;  but 
she  knew  also  how  much  gossip  any  special  at- 
tention on  his  part  would  create,  and  she  shrank 
from  it,  and  knew  that  he  guarded  against  it  for 
her  sake.  Still,  her  heart  sank  within  her  more 
than  once,  and  she  drew  involuntarily  closer  to 
her  companion's  side  and  longed  for  some  safer 
protectorship  as,  after  leaving  the  comparative- 
ly well-lighted  and  respectable  neighborhood  in 
which  she  lived,  they  struck  off  into  one  narrow 
street  after  another. 

“ What ! are  you  frightened  ?”  said  her  com- 
panion. “ WTien  you’re  been  to  evening  school 
as  many  winters  as  I have,  you’ll  learn  not  to 
be  afraid  of  any  thing.” 

“But  the  coming  home — so  late  at  night! 
Are  you  not  afraid  then  ?”  said  Agnes,  shrinking 
up  closer  still  to  her  companion’s  side. 

“Oh  now,  Miss  Howe,”  she  said,  depre- 
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catingly,  “ you’re  just  asking  that  to  draw  me 
out.  You  know  we  don’t  have  to  come  home 
alofie.  I don’t,  at  any  rate ; and  111  be  bound 
that  Somebody  ’ll  be  waiting  for  you  at  some 
corner  not  a mile  off  at  nine  o’clock!  But 
here  we  are — here’s  the  school-house  now.” 

Agnes  was  glad,  for  now  she  would  not  have 
to  reply  to  this  good-natured  though  not  very 
refined  sally — would  neither  have  to  betray  her 
paucity  of  friends,  nor  her  sure  trust  in  the  one 
whose  promise  she  had,  graven  in  marble,  to 
guard  her  so  far  as  might  be  from  danger  or 
annoyance.  She  had  time  to  give  but  a hur- 
ried glance  to  the  great  square  building,  whose 
windows  were  aflame  with  lights  from  top  to 
bottom;  and  then  Miss  Burton,  to  whom  all 
this  was  familiar  ground,  pushed  open  the  great 
door  and  drew  her  on  up  stairs.  A loud  hum 
of  mingled  male  and  female  voices  met  her 
ear,  and  as  they  went  farther  up  the  sounds  be- 
came more  peculiarly  masculine. 

“I  belong  in  there — in  the  female  depart- 
ment,” said  Miss  Burton,  as  they  passed  a door 
on  the  landing,  through  which  groups  of  girls 
and  young  women  were  seen  walking  about,  or 
standing  in  knots,  talking  aloud ; “ but  I'll  just 
show  you  the  way  up  to  Mr.  Gregory’s  room — 
you're  his  assistant,  you  know,  and  he’ll  tell 
you  where  to  go.  Ain’t  you  ’most  afraid  to 
undertake  such  great  rough  boys  ?” 

“ Afraid  ?”  Agnes  felt  that  she  was,  indeed, 
as  the  door  swung  open,  revealing  a crowd  of 
boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes  moving  about  the 
room,  standing  in  groups  here  and  there,  sitting 
in  rows  upon  the  long  forms,  or  gathered  about 
the  teachers’  desks,  all  talking  in  a sort  of  sub- 
dued murmur,  and  all  turning  to  stare  at  her, 
as  she  entered,  with  a look  half-critical,  half-de- 
fiant, which  made  her  heart  quail  within  her. 
She  knew  as  much  experimentally  about  man- 
aging boys  as  she  did  about  taming  young  lions, 
and  these  seemed  such  a rough,  unmannerly 
set — what  should  she  do  with  them  ? 

She  cast  one  rapid,  frightened  glance  around 
her,  and  then  her  eye  involuntarily  sought  the 
Principal’s  desk.  He  was  there — Mr.  Gregory 
—pen  in  hand,  and  a group  of  boys  around 
him,  whose  names  he  was  rapidly  taking  down ; 
but  he  glanced  up  at  the  momentary  hush  of 
curiosity  which  the  teachers*  entrance  had 
created ; and  Agnes  saw  his  face  light  up  for 
an  instant  with  one  quick,  glad  look  of  recog- 
nition, then  the  stern  business  air  returned. 
4<  Good-evening,  Miss  Burton ; be  seated  some- 
where, Miss  Howe,  I will  attend  to  you  present- 
ly,” he  said,  briefly;  and  went  on  again  with 
his  rapid  questioning  of  one  new  applicant  for 
admission  after  another,  assigning  to  each  his 
proper  position,  and  dismissing  him  to  his  class- 
room, until  at  length  all  except  the  regular  first 
division  had  left  the  room,  and  every  thing  was 
now  ready  for  the  school-duties  to  begin. 

Mr.  Gregory  struck  a bell,  and  instantly  there 
was  a general  subsiding  into  seats  and  hushing 
of  the  confused  murmur  which  had  prevailed 
before.  He  rose  then,  and  approaching  the 


corner  where  Agnes  6at,  trembling  and  expect* 
ant,  said,  briefly  enough, 

“I  will  introduce  you  to  your  class  now,  if 
you  please,  Miss  Howe.” 

She  rose  at  once,  and  in  another  moment 
found  herself  in  the  next  room  facing  an  as- 
semblage of  some  sixty  boys,  and  hearing,  with- 
out in  the  least  understanding  some  brief  intro- 
ductory words  of  the  Principal,  and  she  was 
alone  with  her  new  charge,  facing  the  sixty 
pairs  of  eyes,  all  strange,  all  curious  and  critic- 
al ; some  defiant,  some  mischievous,  some  wait- 
ing and  watchful ; only  a very  few  smiling  and 
friendly. 

For  an  instant  there  was  a curious  sort  of 
struggle  going  on  within  her ; her  heart  beat 
thick  and  fast ; the  breath  caught  in  her  throat ; 
she  could  not  find  her  voice ; but  it  passed  in  a 
moment,  and  she  took  her  scat,  and  cast  around 
her  a quiet,  cool,  composed  glance.  The  boys 
returned  it  boldly  at  first — some  of  them  im- 
pertinently, but  not  even  the  dullest  or  the  most 
daring  there  failed  to  read  a certain  firmness 
and  power,  only  softened  by  the  sweetness  of 
that  calm  face,  which  made  them  think  it  best 
to  obey  the  orders  which  she  presently  uttered. 

Books  were  produced,  and  lessons  begun  with 
fewer  interruptions  than  she  had  dared  to  hope 
for.  Still  it  was  hard  work,  because  she  did 
not  yet  feel  assured  or  confident  of  her  con- 
tinued and  ultimate  influence  over  this  unruly 
thfong ; there  was  an  anxiety  and  apprehension 
as  to  what  might  come  at  any  moment,  which 
would  only  cease  when  the  possibility  ended 
with  the  close  of  school;  and  the  quick,  sharp 
note  of  the  gong  announcing  the  welcome  hour 
of  nine  was  the  pleasantest  sound  she  had  heard 
that  day. 

There  was  the  usual  opening  of  doors  and 
dismissal  of  the  pupils ; and  Agnes  noticed  that 
two  of  her  class  were  remaining  in  their  seats 
after  the  rest  of  the  rooms  were  empty.  As 
she  turned  toward  the  comer  where  she  had 
hung  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on  the  wall  they 
both  sprang  forward  to  reach  them  for  her; 
but  one,  a slight,  pale  boy,  was  nearest  at  hand, 
and,  spite  of  a lame  and  halting  foot  which  Ag- 
nes had  not  noticed  before,  obtained  them  first, 
and  bringing  them  to  her  stood  wailing,  while 
the  other  boy,  a great  hulking  fellow,  stood  at 
a little  distance  with  ill  - concealed  chagrin. 
Presently  he  made  a step  forward  as  if  to  speak 
to  her,  but  the  lame  boy  took  his  place  at  her 
side,  and  said,  as  though  he  had  a certain  right , 

“ I am  to  see  you  home,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Howe.” 

Agnes  hesitated  a moment,  and  glanced  into 
the  Principal’s  room.  Mr.  Gregory  was  there, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  and  looked  as 
though  he  might  remain  there  till  midnight* 
The  other  teachers  were  departing  one  after 
another,  and  Agnes  turned  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered escort  of  her  lame  pupil. 

Before  she  could  speak,  however,  the  larger 
boy  stepped  up  with  an  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, and  said : 
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“You’re  not  going  to  trust  yourself  through 
the  (lark  streets  with  that  little  fellow  ? Besides, 

I was  the  first  of  the  fellows  who  said  they  was 
goin’  to  see  you  home.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Agnes,  hastily,  “but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Charlie  here— (you  are 
Charles  Hale,  are  you  not?) — will  take  good 
care  of  me.  I am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  he 
spoke  to  me  first.” 

“Very  well,  m’m,”  said  the  big  boy,  “I  will 
give  up  then  for  this  evening,  but  I hope  I may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  home  to-mor- 
row night.” 

“ I will  see  about  it,”  she  said,  hastily ; “ and 
now,  Charlie,  we  must  start.” 

Mr.  Gregory  looked  up  from  his  work  as  they 
passed,  and  bade  her  good-night,  briefly  enough, 
but  with  a look  which  showed  how  indeed  he 
wished  the  night  and  the  day  alike  to  be  “ good” 
to  her. 

“Miss  nowe,”  said  Charlie, presently,  “Mr. 
Gregory  told  me  to  come  with  you,  and  I al- 
ways do  what  Mr.  Gregory  says.  ” 

Mr.  Gregory  told  him  to.  Ah,  that  was 
it?  Although  he  could  not  accompany  her 
himself,  whether  because  he  did  not  care  to  do 
so,  or  to  save  her  from  the  possibility  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  gossip,  Agnes  did  not  dare 
trust  herself  to  decide — he  had,  nevertheless, 
not  forgotten  her,  nor  his  assumed  part  of  friend 
and  protector ; he  had  planned  for  her  safety 
and  comfort. 

“Mr.  Gregory  is  very  good;  you  do  well, 
Charlie,  to  obey  him.  I am  obliged  both  to 
him  and  to  you.” 

WhenAgnes  entered  her  class-room  the  next 
evening  it  w as  quite  empty,  the  great  gates  not 
being  yet  open  for  the  admission  of  the  boys ; 
but  there  stood  upon  her  desk  a little  vase,  a 
delicate,  graceful,  lily-shaped  thing  of  clouded 
glass,  holding  just  a few  clusters  of  faintly- 
tinted,  almond-scented  heliotrope,  a vivid  scar- 
let geranium  blossom,  and  one  or  two  glossy 
(lark- green  leaves.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  great 
bare  room  with  light  and  perfume — it  kindled 
again  w ith  sudden  warmth  the  last-night  glow 
already  fading  in  Agnes’s  timid  breast;  none 
but  a loving  and  appreciative  hand  had  placed 
it  there,  whether  it  were  Mr.  Gregory’s  or  Char- 
lie’s ; and  it  sent  her  to  her  work  with  fresh, 
glad  interest  and  energy;  and  she  was  rather 
surprised  than  otherwise  when  the  bell  for  dis- 
missal sounded. 

She  lingered  a good  while  after  school  was 
over,  even  going  down  stairs  to  chat  a while  with 
Miss  Burton,  hoping  thus  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  Reagan’s  offer  of  escort ; but  it  was  in  vain ; 
he  and  Charlie  were  both  waiting,  as  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  big  boy  stepped  for- 
ward the  moment  she  appeared,  bringing  her 
iiat  and  mantle,  of  which  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room. 

“ I was  ’most  afeared  you  had  given  me  the 
slip,  Miss  Howe,”  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
jesting  familiarity ; “ but  I was  bent  and  bound 
I wouldn’t  be  disappointed  to-night.” 


“I  am  sony,  Mr.  Reagan,  and  I hope  you 
won’t  mind  it  much,  but  I have  promised  Char- 
lie that  he  shall  always  see  me  home.  He  was 
the  first  to  ask  me,  aqd  he  is  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  you  know;  that  seems  to  give  him  a 
right!” 

“That’s  a pretty  way  to  treat  a feller,  ain’t 
it?”  burst  out  Reagan,  violently.  “You’re  a 
lady,  and  always  keep  your  word,  don’t  you 
now?” 

“ I am  a lady,  and  I have  broken  no  word  to 
you,  ” said  Agnes.  “ I told  you  I would  think 
of  it ; ’I  have  thought  of  it,  and  given  you  my 
answer.” 

The  boy  slunk  aside  in  silence,  and  let  them 
pass ; a muttered  defiance  and  threat  he  sent 
after  them,  but  Agnes  did  not  heed  this,  and* 
the  look  which  Mr.  Gregory  gave  her  as  she 
passed  his  desk  sent  her  home  with  such  a 
trustful,  happy  feeling  of  being  watched  over 
and  protected  as  made  apprehension  or  dis- 
quiet impossible. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  room  for  both,  as 
she  found  on  the  next  evening  at  school.  She 
chanced  to  be  a little  late ; the  classes  were  al- 
ready assembled.  Reagan  had  possession  of 
her  desk  as  monitor ; ho  resigned  it  to  her  with 
a mock-respectful  bow,  which  brought  a deeper 
tinge  to  the  already  flushed  cheek  of  Agnes, 
and  caused  a titter  of  suppressed  merriment 
among  the  boys. 

“ I am  happy,”  he  began,  “ to  be  able  to  re- 
port the  conduct  of  the  class  before  your  arrival 
as  excellent.  There  has  been  only  one  excep- 
tion. It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  Master 
Charles  Hale  as  excessively  refractory.  Please 
don’t  ask  me  to  mention  how , ma’am,  for  I 
really  couldn’t  tell  you  ; but  I felt,  ma’am,  that 
he  meant  to  be  impudent ; and  being  impudent 
to  me,  in  your  place,  is  being  impudent  to  you!” 

“Very  well,”  she  replied,  “I  will  attend  to 
it.  Be  seated  now,”  and  she  proceeded  leisure- 
ly to  open  her  desk,  mark  her  roll-book,  and 
even  to  sum  up  the  figures  in  her  order-book. 
Then  she  took  up  the  little  vase,  which  again 
stood  before  her,  filled  with  glowing  and  fra- 
graut  flourers,  arranged  the  blossoms  tenderly, 
smelled  them  in  a dainty  fashion,  and  selected 
one  brilliant  cluster  to  fasten  at  her  throat. 
All  this  time  there  was  an  ominous  buzz  and 
■whisper  throughout  the  class,  of  which  she  took 
no  notice  whatever;  and  presently,  when  ap- 
parently quite  at  her  leisure,  she  gave  the  order 
for  books  to  be  produced.  It  was  obeyed,  but 
with  such  a general  slamming  of  desk-lids,  clat- 
ter of  slates,  and  dropping  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, as  plainly  showed  the  confusion  to  be 
planned  and  intended ; Agnes  still  took  no  no- 
tice, but  proceeded  to  hear  the  lessons.  Read- 
ing first — and.swcA  reading!  every  word  pur- 
posely miscalled,  every  pause  intentionally  neg- 
lected, every  previous  instruction  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. But  6he  showed  no  consciousness  of  its 
being  other  than  usual ; and  corrected  the  con- 
stantly recurring  and  absurd  blunders  with  a 
smiling  serenity  which  began  to  make  the  boys 
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feel  as  though  the  joke  were  rather  turning 
upon  them,  and  had  the  effect  of  shaming  most 
of  them  back  to  something  of  their  usual  be- 
havior. This,  however,  did  not  suit  Reagan  at 
all.  The  lesson  was  in  arithmetic;  and  Rea- 
gan’s face  bent  thoughtfully  over  his  slate  and 
busy  fingers  were  of  themselves  sufficiently 
ominous  of  some  fresh  impertinence  to  place 
Agnes  on  her  guard,  even  had  not  an  irrepressi- 
ble titter,  instantly  forced  into  a cough  or  a 
sneeze,  every  now  and  then  burst  forth  from 
some  of  his  immediate  neighbors. 

At  length  raising  his  hand  as  a signal  that 
his  work  was  complete  he  presented  his*  slate 
for  inspection.  Instead  of  a long  calculation  in 
compound  interest  it  was  an  impudent  carica- 
ture of  herself,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
Principal,  exaggerated  toBrobdignag  size,  while 
Charlie  Hale,  drawn  in  Lilliputian  diminutive- 
ness and  deformity,  trotted  behind  them,  hold- 
ing up  her  sweeping  train. 

“ Is  my  example  correct,  ma'am  ?”  he  asked, 
with  an  effort  at  a jocose  tone  ; and  Agnes  an- 
swered at  once : 

“Oh  yes,  entirely  so;  a perfectly  correct 
example  of  your  disposition  and  of  your  talents. 
I think  that  you  arc  too  far  advanced  for  my 
class.  I desire  you  to  take  your  books  and 
your  departure  at  once.  You  are  excused  from 
further  attendance  for  this  evening  at  least,  and 
for  every  future  one,  if  my  influence  can  avail 
to  that  effect.”  . 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’ll  try  to  get  mo 
expelled  from  school  ?” 

“Just  so — and  immediately.” 

“Then  I mean  to  say  I won’t  go,  not  for 
your  making,  anyhow  ! You’re  a pretty  one  to 
turn  a feller  off  just  for  a joke!  You  know 
well  enough  I can’t  get  into  any  oilier  school 
this  winter.  I’ve  to  learn  Interest  and  Ex- 
change, and  I won’t  go  now  ! ” 

“You  will  go.  Leave  the  room,  Sir !”  . 

“You  have  no  right  to  expel  me — you  nor 
old  Gregory  neither.  I shall  speak  to  the  trust- 
ees ; my  father’s  a voter ; I shall  be  one  one  of 
these  days,  and  you  never  will.  We’ll  see !” 

“ Leave  the  room !” 

Agnes’s  voice  was  only  a very  little  raised, 
but  it  was  clear  as  a trumpet.  The  coward  and 
bully  turned  to  obey  her.  In  a moment,  how- 
ever, his  brute  nature  reasserted  itself.  He 
turned  again,  and,  approaching  her  with  one 
sudden  stride,  doubled  his  coarse  fists,  and  with 
a muttered  curse  struck  her  first  with  one  and 
then  with  the  other,  full  in  the  .breast,  and  in 
the  next  instant  had  made  his  escape  into  the 
street.  He  was  followed  by  a dozen  infuriated 
boys ; the  rest  of  the  class  was  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion ; doors  were  opened,  questions  asked, 
teachers  running  hither  and  thither ; and  mean- 
while Agnes  had  been  raised  from  the  floor  and 
laid,  apparently  lifeless,  upon  a sofa  in  the  libra- 
ry, while  Mr.  Gregory  bent  over  her,  so  wild  with 
anguish  as  to  take  no  heed  of  the  curious  glances 
cast  toward  his  white,  stern  face. 

It  was  a long,  a death-like  swoon ; but  at 


last  the  faint  breath  came  fluttering  back,  the 
hue  of  life  tinged  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  heavy 
eyelids  were  lifted.  It  was  a lvondering  and 
troubled  glance  which  they  cast  round  the  anx- 
ious group ; but  a quick  consciousness  flashed 
into  them  as  they  met  the  gaze  of  the  Principal. 
Each  soul  read  the  secret  of  the  other,  and  now 
there  was  little  need  of  words  between  them. 

“ Of  course  you  must  go  home  at  once,  Miss 
Howe,”  he  said,  in  his  old,  brief,  decisive  way ; 
“and  of  course  you  can’t  walk  there.  I have 
ordered  a carriage ; it  is  at  the  door,  and  I will 
see  you  safely  home  myself.  MisS  Burton,’  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  get  Miss  Howe’s  wrap- 
pings ? The  rest  of  you  ladies  will  excuse  me 
for  reminding  you  that  your  classes  are  .await- 
ing you.  I imagine  you  will  have  orderly 
classes  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I shall  be 
back  to  close  school  myself.  Now,  Miss  Howe, 
take  ray  arm.  There  you  are,  all  right  and  ’ 
steady  again !” 

And  it  was  all  done — she  scarce  knew  how. 
She  was  led  out  of  the  room,  and  borne  down 
the  long  stairs,  lifted  into  the  carriage,  and 
gathered  there  in  those  strong  arms,  close,  close 
up  to  that  beating  breast;  and  there  was  no- 
thing for  her  to  do  but  to  nestle  up  into  his 
bosom,  and  lie  still,  and  feel  as  does  the  mar- 
iner who,  storm-tossed,  shipwrecked,  and  starv- 
ing, finds  himself  safe  at  last,  and  warmed  and 
fed,  by  the  hearth  of  his  own  yearned-for  home. 

“And  to  think,”  he  said,  presently,  “how 
nearly  that  brute  came  to  robbing,  me  of  my 
wife ! ” 

“ But  he  has  not,  you  see!”  she  said,  hastily; 

“ instead,  he  has  really  been  the  means  of  giv- 
ing us  to  each  other ; so  we  must  forgive  him, 
and  let  him  go.  Promise  me  that ; and  now, 
without  him,  you  shall  see  what  a fine  teacher 
I shall  become — what  a splendid  class  I shall 
make  for  you ! Poor  boys ! it  is  but  few  influ- 
ences for  good  that  have  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  I fear ; but,  please  God,  I shall 
try  to  help  them,  if  only  in  return  for  this  great 
good  ho  has  given  me.  Promise  me  that  Rea- 
gan shall  not  be  punished,  and  that  I may  go 
back  to  school,  at  least  till  it  closes  at  Christ- 
mas.” 

“And  you — what  will  you  promise  me  in  re- 
turn ? Any  Christmas-gift  I may  ask  for  ?” 

She  only  hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  for 
answer ; but  silence  gives  consent,  and  hp  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied. 


CONSCIENCE  AS  A DETECTIVE. 

“ /~kH,  coward  Conscience,  how  thou  dost  af- 
V/  flict  me!”  exclaimed  the  immortal  bard. 
Of  course,  he  meant  to  say  “ accuse  me ;”  for  in 
his  timd,  and  even  long  before,  conscience  was  a 
sort  of  public  accuser  and  prosecutor.  It  has 
also  always  played  a prominent  part  as  a De- 
tective— has  been,  in  fact,  a veritable  Chief  of 
Detectives.  It  had  much  to  do,  though  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  in  expos- 
ing the  illicit  distillation  of  apple-juicc  on  the 
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part  of  our  first  parents,  as  well  as  in  exposing 
Cain’s  first  attempt  at  a quibble.  It  even  played 
the  part  of  public  executioner  in  the  famous 
case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ; and  I have  al- 
ways imagined  that  it  must  have  made  Peter 
think  that  that  cock  crowed  with  unusual  and 
unnecessary  force.  It  is  an  immense  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Church  of  Rome  at  this  day ; 
and  even  under  the  State  and  Church  govern- 
mental organization  of  the  early  Puritans  it 
controlled,  in  a great  measure,  their  corporation 
rings.  In  fact,  it  has  been  in  all  ages  and 
counlries  a strong  instrument  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice; and  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
power,  faculty,  or  thing  to  give  universal  ac- 
ceptance to  the  old  saying  that  “ murder  will 
out.” 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  the 
singular  way  in  which  conscience  has  hunted 
down  criminals.  It  hunted  down  John  H. 
Surratt : the  story  of  his  flight  and  detection  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  narratives 
on  record.  At  the  moment  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  committed  by  Booth,  Surratt  was 
on  his  way  from  Montreal  to  Washington  city 
to  act  as  an  accomplice,  and  had  reached  the 
town  of  Elmira,  New  York,  when  he  first  heard 
that  the  horrible  deed  was  done.  He  immedi- 
ately turned  to  fly,  and  mode  his  way  to  Canada 
without  suspicion,  and  was  concealed  there  for 
several  months.  So  completely  lost  was  all 
trace  of  him  that  the  Government  expended  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  searching  for  him  at  the 
South,  and  a man  who  resembled  him  was  ar- 
rested in  Mississippi,  and  confined  for  many 
weekj  in  Washington.  In  September,  1865- 
five  months  after  the  commission  of  the  crime 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  offering 
a reward  for  his  arrest,  so  entirely  lost  was  all 
trace  of  him — Surratt  took  passage,  under  an 
assumed  name  and  thoroughly  disguised,  in  the 
Quebec  steamer  Peruvian  for  Liverpool  On 
board  he  introduced  himself  to  the  surgeon,  L. 
J.  M‘Millian.  Although  M‘Millian  had  up  to 
that  time  been  a perfect  stranger  to  him,  not 
even  his  opinions  on  our  war  being  known  to 
the  criminal,  Surratt  insisted  on  talking  about 
himself.  No  other  subject  seemed  to  have  any 
interest  for  him ; and  so  persistently  did  he  re- 
fer to  himself  and  his  exploits  that  Surgeon 
M‘Millian  began  to  look  on  him  as  a weak- 
minded  egotist.  At  first  he  represented  that 
he  had  been  a rebel  spy,  and  told  marvelous 
tales  of  his  exploits ; next  he  told,  in  great  con- 
fidence, that  he  had  planned  with  Booth  the 
abduction,  not  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln ; then  that  the  Government  had  very 
unjustly  hung  his  mother,  exclaiming  in  his 
passion  that  he  “hoped  to  live  long  enough  to 
serve  Andrew  Johnson  as  he  had  served  Lin- 
coln !”  And  finally,  impelled  by  his  guilty  con- 
science or  that  singular  vanity  possessed  by 
many  great  criminals,  announced  that  he  was 
John  H.  Surratt.  Before  this  his  track  had 
been  completely  covered ; he  was  perfectly  safe 
from  suspicion  or  arrest ; his  conscience,  “ steal- 


ing away  his  brains,”  led  him  to  talk,  talk,  talk ; 
and  it  now  appears,  by  the  official  correspond- 
ence of  the  State  Department,  that  this  confes- 
sion of  identity  to  Surgeon  M*Millian  was  the 
first  positive  trace  obtained  of  him.  He  was 
closely  >vatched,  but  finally  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  all  trace  of  him  was  again  lost,  un- 
til conscience  impelled  him,  through  his  insane 
desire  to  talk  of  himself,  to  seek  a confidant  in 
a comrade  in  the  Papal  Zouaves,  in  which  troop  * 
he  had  enlisted.  Mr.  Detective  Conscience 
found  a co-operator  in  this  man,  and,  aided  by 
him,  the  agents  of  the  Government  again  re- 
sumed the  pursuit.  Arrested,  Surratt  escaped 
and  fled  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  but  wras  again 
arrested  and  sent  to  this  country.  On  the  voy- 
age he  repeatedly  denied  that  he  was  Surratt ; 
but  on  being  asked,  on  his  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, in  an  authoritative  tone  by  the  United 
States  Marshal,  “Is  your  name  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt ?”  he  quickly  and  nervously  answered  af- 
firmatively. The  pursuit  of  Surratt  was  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two  years.  If  any  reward  for 
his  detection  is  ever  paid  it  will  doubtless  go  to 
M'Millian  and  St.  Marie ; but  it  should,  in  all 
justice  and  honesty,  be  transferred  to  Treasurer 
Spinner  s “ Conscience  Fund for  undoubtedly 
Surratt  was  hunted  down  by  His  own  guilty  con- 
science, and  the  chief  witnesses  against  him 
have  been,  as  one  might  say,  subpoenaed  by  Con- 
science. 

There  has  lately  been  recorded  another  less 
prominent  but  not  less  remarkable  instance  in 
which  conscience  has  revealed  a crime,  and 
given  additional  proof  that  Hudibras  was  right 
when  he  declared  that 

“ 111  gotten  gains  befog  men's  brains ; 

111  gotten  wealth  reveals  the  stealth.** 

A paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy 
named  Belknap  was  robbed  in  1863  of  Govern- 
ment funds  to  the  amount  of  $130,000.  His 
safe  was  broken  open  and  the  money  extracted 
in  the  most  mysterious  manner;  no  trace  was 
left  by  the  burglars,  and  their  success  was  com- 
plete. Mr.  Belknap  could  not  explain  his  loss, 
much  less  give  any  clew  to  the  robbers;  the 
burglary  became  more  complicated  the  more  it 
was  inquired  into ; and  finally  Mr.  Belknap  fell 
under  suspicion,  and  a Board  of  Inquiry  had  his 
name  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Nothing  could 
be  proved  against  him,  however,  and  no  criminal 
prosecution  followed.  But  Mr.  Belknap  waa 
not  content  to  remain  quiet  under  the  unjust 
suspicion  of  the  Government,  and  actively  con- 
tinued his  search  for  the  culprits.  Nearly  three 
years  were  spent  in  the  search  without  finding 
any  clew  likely  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
robbers,  when  a professional  detective  heard 
that  a broker  in  Wall  Street,  named  Dewitt  C. 
Wright,  had  declared  that  Paymaster  Belknap 
had  lost  the  money  at  cards.  The  detective, 
who  appears  to  have  held  this  theory  to  be  the 
true  one,  sought  Mr.  Wright  and  heard  the 
declaration  from  his  own  lips.  He  also  prom- 
ised to  give  full  particulars  of  the  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  under  which  the  money  had 
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been  lost ; but  though  repeatedly  urged  to  do 
so  finally  avoided  giving  the  facts  in  detail. 
The  detective  set  to  work,  and  soon  satisfied 
himself  beyond  doubt  that  Belknap  had  never 
gambled  ii\  his  life.  Naturally  this  discovery 
led  to  inquiries  as  to  the  motives  of  Wright  in 
making  the  statement ; inquiries  led  to  suspi- 
cions; suspicions  were  confirmed  by  certain 
facts  elicited.  A year  was  devoted  to  learning 
about  Wright’s  antecedents.  By  this  time  he 
had  left  New  York  and  gone  into  business  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Here  he  was 
dogged,  hunted  down,  and  finally  arrested,  it 
having  been  discovered  that  he  had  not  only 
committed  the  burglary  in  question  but  many 
others,  and  that  he  had  been  a desperate  char- 
acter in  England.  The  sole  clew  by  which  he 
was  dogged,  and  finally  detected,  was  furnished 
by  himself  in  his  insane  and  useless  attempt  to 
further  secure  his  own  safety  by  destroying  the 
character  of  the  man  he  had  robbed. 

Conscience  has  not  only  done  universal  serv- 
ice as  a detective,  but  has  played  a not  insignif- 
icant national  part  as  a United  States  Revenue 
officer ; and  a very  considerable  amount  stands 
on  the  books  of  United  States  Treasurer  Fran- 
cis E.  Spinner  to  the  credit  of  the  a Conscience 
Fund,”  as  the  account  is  technically  called. 
The  history  of  the  “ Conscience  Fund”  is  not 
without  interest  and  entertainment.  The  ac- 
count was  opened  in  1861,  soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  and  on  the  receipt  of 
the  sum  of  $6000,  forwarded  in  bonds,  and  ac- 
companied by  a statement  that  the  restitution 
which  had  long  been  due  the  Government  was 
prompted  by  Conscience.  This  gave  the  ac- 
count its  name.  It  has  since  remained  open, 
apd  all  amounts  returned  to  the  Treasury  in 
0&isequence  of  the  prickings  of  the  inward 
monitor  (which  in  too  many  instances  seems  to 
be  iron-clad)  have  been  credited  to  it  until  it 
showed,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a balance  of  over 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  sums  vary  in 
size,  ranging  from  one  cent,  contributed  by  one 
who  signed  himself  “Beggar  Jimmy”  to  the 
original  remittance  of  $6000.  Treasurer  Spin- 
ner has  preserved  a great  many  of  the  letters 
which  accompanied  the ‘remittances,  and  by  his 
kindness  in  severing  the  red  tape  of  the  estab- 
lishment I was  enabled  to  get  copies  of  a few 
of  the  more  interesting.  The  majority  of  bona 
fide  conscientious  correspondents  either  gave  no 
explanation  or  contented  themselves  with  very 
brief  statements  of  the  reasons  for  the  return  of 
the  money,  without  attempting  the  bootless  task 
of  working  upon  the  tender  feelings  of  Treasury 
officials.  Judging  from  these  letters  the  cor- 
respondents are  chiefly  those  who  have  defraud- 
ed the  Government  while  acting  as  its  agents 
and  officers,  or  who  have  evaded  the  Internal 
Revenue  taxes  or  customs  duties.  Among  the 
more,  interesting  of  the  letters  of  the  bona  fide 
conscience-stricken  arc  the  following : 

“Dear  Sib,— Several  years  ago  a small  sum  of  mon- 
ey belonging  to  the  United  States  was  left  in  my  hands 
with  an  order  from  the  Department,  to  which  it  be- 


longed, to  me  to  retain  it  till  payment  should  be  re- 
quired by  the  Department.  This  requisition  has  never 
been  made,  and  probably  never  will  be.  As  the  prop- 
erty Is  not  mine  I send  it  with  interest  added,  to  you, 
knowing  you  will  put  It  to  the  use  of  the  U.  States  to 
whom  it  belongs.  The  sum  was  originally  $50.  I 
enclose  $100,  thinking  that  will  discharge  my  obliga- 
tion. May  I ask  a brief  .intimation  to  the  Public 
Press  that  the  enclosed  $100  has  reached  you  safely  ? 

“ With  high  consideration,  a lover  of  our  glorious 
Union,  which  will  live  and  flourish  for  ages  through 
the  power  and  mercy  of  God,  if  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  such  interposition,  if  not— not. 

“ Hoc.  Fikaxcxs  E.  Spikiik,  Treasurer  of  the  *17.  S.” 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  restitution  was 
dictated  by  conscience,  as  the  writer  would  have 
been  justified  in  retaining  it.  It  is  related  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  a sum  was  left  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  hands  on  his  retirement  from  a 
position  as  a country  postmaster.  Many  years 
after  a demand  was  made  for  it,  when  he 
promptly  drew  forth  an  old  stocking  from  his 
desk  and  delivered  up  the  exact  sum  in  the  very 
pieces  of  coin  received  by  him  years  before. 

"Jfap,  lssi. 

“ Sib,— Enclosed  are  Twenty-flvo  hundred  dollars 
due  U.  8.  Treasury.  Please  cause  this  sum  to  be 
placed  to  credit  of  the  same 

“ A oblige** 

The  Treasury  clerk  who  opened  the  mail 
bringing  this  letter  was  somewhat  exercised  at 
finding  that  it  contained  only  $1500  instead  of 
$2500  as  stated  therein.  But  this  was  account- 
ed for  by  the  following,  received  a short  time 
afterward. 

11  Sib,—  Enclosed  are  One  Thousand  dollars  (1000). 
Please  place  this  sum  to  credit  of  U.  S.  Treasury.  It 
is  the  balance  of  my  indebtedness  to  U.  8.  Internal 
Rev.  Dept.  I remitted  $1500  some  weeks  since.*’ 

The  following  contain  suggestions  which  if 
received  and  acted  upon  by  all  who  were  equal- 
ly guilty,  when  in  the  army,  of  the  same  prac- 
tices would  go  a great  way  toward  hastening  an 
early  return  to  specie  payment. 

“Boston,  Feb.  15,  1SGG. 

“ Sia,— Enclosed  is  check  for  $190.  I will  briefly 
explain  why  it  is  there.  I have  been  in  the  U.  8. 
Service  and  a part  of  the  time  with  rank  which  enti- 
tled me  to  two  servants.  I drew  pay  for  two,  but 
actually  had  but  one.  It  was  the  common  practice 
of  officers  to  do  this,  and  the  Paymasters  were  well 
aware  of  it.  Bnt  though  I do  not  think  it  exactly  a 
wrong  to  the  Gov’t  it  is  yet  a wrong,  and  I have  al- 
ways regretted  doing  It.  I entered  the  army  poor  and 
sick— too  poor,  in  fact,  to  get  along  well  without  a 
clear  conscience.  * 

“But  is  it  right  for  Government  to  hold  np  such  a 
premium  to  her  officers  to  evasion  of  the  exact  truth  f 
Ask  tens  of  thousands  who  have  done  as  I did  this 
question.  Very  respectfully, 

“ John  L.  Markham. 

“ P.S.  The  above  is  estimated  for  seven  months  with 
in’t  at  7JL.  I hardly  need  say  that  the  name  Is  as- 
sumed. J.  L.  M*” 

41  To  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington , D.  C. 

“ I transmit  herewith  Ninety  one  Dollars  and  thirty 
cents  money  that  my  conscience  tells  me  I cannot 
keep  commutation  money  for  a servant  that  I exacted 
when  I was  not  entitled  to  it  and  not  having  a serv- 
ant employed.  I was  a quartermaster  Capt  & A.  Q.  M. 
and  having  * contrabands’  employed  in  the  Dept.  I used 
one  as  my  servant  and  charged  for  my  servant  also, 
which  was  wrong.  I send  the  money  with  interest  at 
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7.30  per  cent.  Also  commutation  for  a servant  for  20 
days  while  1 was  not  on  duty  and  had  no  servant  em- 
ployed. Respectfully  <fcc. 

“ Amount  $01  30.” 

Many  of  the  letters  on  file  in  the  Department 
are  from  jocose  correspondents,  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  light  of  so  serious  a matter  as 
to  address  to  the  Treasurer  pretended  “ con- 
science letters”  whose  humor,  or  desperate  at- 
tempts at  it,  were  far  in  excess  of  the  money 
inclosed.  Among  the  best  of  these  humorous 
letters  is  the  following : 

“Sib,— Enclosed  please  find  seventy-five  cents  (76) 
fractional  currency,  won  from  a U.  S.  Paymaster  at 
draw  poker  and  which  I am  convinced  rightfully  be- 
longs to  * Uncle  Samuel.*  I have  carried  it  for  nearly 
six  months,  and  dare  not  trust  myself  with  it  longer. 
Once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  I offered  it  to  the 
Doorkeeper  of  Canterbury,  but  that  incorruptible  sen- 
tinel gave  me  a look  of  reproof  from  the  toe  of  his 
boot  which  went  to  my  heart— or  thereabouts.  I came 
home  a wiser  and  a madder  man,  and  am  determined 
to  follow  the  noble  example  of  many  of  my  country- 
men. My  conscience  calls  for  relief— My  harrassed 
nature  demands  the  luxury  of  a good  night’s  sleep.  I 
can  have'n either  so  long  as  I carry  these  terrible  wit- 
nesses. They  haunt  me  day  and  night.  They  are  more 
frightful  in  my  eyes  than  the  last  fifty  cent  issue  which 
the  little  children  arc  buying  up  for  comic  Valentines. 
Take  It  and  do  what  you  can  with  it.  You  can  at  least 
sell  it  for  old  paper  and  let  the  proceeds  apply  in  li- 
quidation of  the  national  debt. 

“Now  can  I feel  a realization  of  the  Proverb  4 Be 
virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy  l*  Now  can  I feel  an 
assurance  that  in  years  yet  to  come  it  may  be  said  of 
my  children  {yet  to  come)  ‘they  were  of  poor  but  hon- 
est parieuts  1* 

“ Please  acknowledge  receipt  through  the  morning 
papers  and  request  them  to  put  it  in  double  leaded 
lines  just  beneath  the  regular  standing  editorial  on 
reconstruction.  Conscientiously  yours,  * 

“ Puobitt.” 

Inclosed  in  this  were  n fifty-cent  note  and  a 
twenty-five  cent  note,  both  counterfeit . From, 
the  style  and  careful  punctuation  of  this  letter, 
and  the  request  that  it  be  inserted  in  “double- 
lcaded  lines,”  it  was  surmised  that  it  was  prob- 
ably from  a correspondent  of  a newspaper  or 
some  one  connected  with  the  press. 

“ Sir, — A clear  conscience  softens  the  hardest  bed — 
a proverb  says— and  as  I am  a pooT  government  clerk 
my  bed  is  very  hard  and  needs  much  softening — so  I 
herewith  return  money  which  I cannot  conscientiously 
keep— having  loafed  considerably  the  other  day. 

“Yours  respecUhlly  C.  M.  H.” 

Inclosed  in  this  was  a fragment — a little  more 
tli an  half — of  a dilapidated  fvc-cent  jiote. 

Here  is  a quiet  thrust  at  Congress  : 

**  Ang,  8 th  1866 

“Sea— The  Enclosed  Dilapidated  10  cent  Note  is 
from  a Concteuce  Stricken  Soldier  who  Received  just 
that  much  more  Bounty  then  he  ought  to  in  1SC2  and 
as  the  last  act  Passed  by  our  Noble  and  Generous 
Congress  gives  an  Extra  100  Dollars  why  he  is  afraid 
he  will  get  too  much  under  tho  last  act  you  will  Oblige 
him  very  much  by  Investing  the  Enclosed  10  cents 
Fractional  Currency  in  the  Great  National  Soldiers 
Gift  Concert  and  Draw  a Brick  house  (if  you  can)  and 
give  it  to  the  Fenians.  Yours  truly  Uo.  Bo." 

“to  the  honable  treasurer  of  the  U . S.  A. 

“please  find  inclosed  $22  due  the  U S post  office  de- 
partment consioDs  money  from  an  unfaithfnll  officer 
who  has  repented." 

,,  It  was  suggested  by  the  matter-of-fact  Treas- 


urer, who  enjoys  his  joke  hugely,  that  the 
writer  hadn’t  thoroughly  and  entirely  repent- 
ed, as  the  inclosnre  was  short  76  cents  of  the 
amount  stated,  and  contained  $1  80  counter- 
feit notes. 

Thus  much  for  Conscience  as  a revenue-offi- 
cer. It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  he  hasn’t 
done  his  whole  duty  in  this  line,  and  has  not 
been  so  successful  as  a Collector  as  in  his  role 
of  Detective.  At  least  so  Treasurer  Spinner 
is  convinced.  Talking  of  the  “ conscience  let- 
ters” on  file  in  his  office,  he  once  said,  no  doubt 
with  as  much  truth  as  good-humor,  that  “it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  tho  workings  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  writers  has  not  been  more 
extensively  experienced  and  obeyed  by  more 
important  offenders;  for  I venture  the  state- 
ment that  if  all  the  big  rascals  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  smaller  ones  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  ‘conscience  fund,*  w*b  would  have 
extinguished  the  national  debt  long  ago.” 

“ ’Tis  never  too  late  to  mend,”  and  some  of 
the  “ big  rascals”  may  yet  take  warning,  or  be- 
come conscience-stricken. 


POET  HUDSON. 

I.  — IN  THE  TRENCHEa 

IF  you  wapt  to  know  how  a hero  feels  in  the 
trenches  get  behind  a tree  not  quite  big 
enough  to  cover  you,  and  let  two  or  three  per- 
sons, who  would  just  as  lieve  hit  you  as  not, 
throw  stones  at  you.  Like  every  thing  else  in 
the  way  of  fighting  it  is  frankly  uncomfortable, 
and  nothing  makes  one  put  up  with  it  but  a 
9ense  of  right  and  duty  and  honor.  This  is  not 
the  poetical  view  of  battle,  as  yon  find  it  in 
Charles  O’Malley  and  Guy  Livingstone ; but  the 
author  of  Charles  was  never  under  fire,  and  the 
creator  of  Guy  is  reported  to  have  run  like  an 
assistant-coin pany-cook  at  Antietam.  Rather 
than  trust  to  these  theorists,  take  the  word  of 
one  who  has  fought  often  enough  to  know  the 
truth,  and  respectably  well  enough  to  dare  tell  it. 

Before  describing  minutely  how  it  went  in  the 
trenches  let  me  explain  rapidly  how  I came  there. 
Having  beaten  Mouton  at  Camp  Beaseland,  and 
chased  him  at  full  speed  into  the  Piney  Woods 
beyond  Alexandria,  Banks  turned  short,  de- 
scended the  Red  River  and  Mississippi  in  trans- 
ports, landed  north  of  Port  Hudson,  and  imme- 
diately surrounded  it,  caging  Gardner  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  evacuating  for  the  purpose 
of  reinforcing  Vicksburg.  On  the  morning  aft- 
er the  last  brigade  of  the  besieging  force  got 
into  position  took  place  the  general  assault  of 
the  27th  of  May.  Over  hillocks  and  ravines 
tangled  with  forest,  through  roaring,  shrieking, 
whistling  storms  of  great  guns  and  musketry, 
amidst  the  crash  of  gigantic  beeches  and  mag- 
nolias cut  asunder  by  shot,  Weitzel’s  division 
drove  in  the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  slackened  its 
speed  under  the  friction  of  obstacle  after  obsta- 
cle, passed  in  dribblets  through  a vast  abatis  of 
felled  trees,  and  spent  itself  in  reaching  the  base 
of  the  earth-works. 
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Look  at  a ware  rushing  up  a sloping  beach 
against  a line  of  rocks,  and  you  will  see  the  his- 
tory of  an  assaulting  column  directed  against 
fortifications.  At  a distance  the  billow  seems 
irresistible ; near  at  hand  the  under-cunrent  has 
deprived  it  of  half  its  force ; at  last  merely  a 
little  spray  dashes  upon  the  final  impediment. 
Just  so  slaughter,  misdirection,  dispersion,  and 
skulking  enfeeble  the  column  until  only  hun- 
dreds out  of  thousands  reach  the  point  of  hand- 
to-hand  fighting.  On  reflection  it  is  a wonder 
that  any  assault  succeeds.  The  attacking  force 
must  do  what  is  very  difficult  in  the  open  field ; 
it  must  advance  without  firing  against  a line 
which  is  firing  at  it ; it  must  do  this  in  spite 
of  difficulties  of  ground  which  inevitably  break 
up  its  organization  ; and  after  long-continued 
slaughter  it  must  scale  defenses  fringed  with 
bayonets.  We  were  expected  that  day  to 
charge  a mile  nn  face  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
and  then  to  carry  earth -works  defended  by 
men  of  our  own  race.  It  was  right  to  try  the 
experiment,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
failed. 

My  regiment  was  not  pushed  across  that  val- 
ley of  death  where  lay  the  acres  of  abatis,  but  was 
ordered  to  an  isolated  position  on  the  left,  with 
instructions  to  throw  out  skirmishers  and  silence 
artillery.  It  halted  on  a knoll  shaded  by  grand 
magnolias,  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  from  the 
fortifications,  and  in  face  of  three  barbette  pieces. 
Our  skirmishers  had  been  sent  to  the  front  dur- 
ing our  movement  to  this  point,  and  had  already 
driven  the  cannoneers  from  their  guns.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day  we  had  a quiet  and  pleasant 
bout  of  sharp-shooting.  The  reserve  sprawled 
at  ease  under  the  magnolias,  rarely  disturbed 
by  bullets  bearing  wounds  and  death.  Once  or 
twice  in  an  hour  a victim  sent  forth  his  shriek 
and  w'as  borne  away  to  the  surgeon,  who  had 
established  his  field-hospital  in  a secure  neigh- 
boring gully.  But  in  the  main  we  could  smoke 
our  pipes  and  discuss  the  chances  of  the  combat 
with  a fair  sense  of  enjoyment.  Meantime  the 
men  of  the  skirmishing  companies  spread  out 
over  a front  of  nearly  half  a mile,  and,  sheltered 
behind  stumps  and  fallen  trees,  popped  away  at 
the  gunners  whenever  they  tried  to  reload  the 
barbette  pieces,  at  the  tents  inside  of  the  earth- 
works, and  at  every  visible  creature  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

At  last  an  unpleasant  moment,  not  unlike  that 
in  which  you  take  your  seat  in  a dentist’s  chair, 
came  to  the  author  of  this  history.  When  the 
Colonel  said,  “ Captain,  take  out  your  company 
and  relieve  Company  G,”  I felt  that  heavy  heart 
within  me  which  man  is  almost  always  conscious 
of  as  lie  deliberately  approaches  the  confines  of 
visible  death.  With  a smile  of  simulated  gay- 
ety  I turned  to  my  men  and  shouted,  “ Fall  in !” 
Five  minutes  thereafter,  tho  ice  of  suspense 
broken,  the  blood  heated  with  advancing  and 
fighting,  that  gayety  became  real.  Skirmishing 
is  not  nearly  so  trying  as  charging  or  line-fight- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  you  generally  have  cov- 
er ; in  the  second,  if  you  arc  shot  at  you  can 


also  shoot.  Now  to  fire  at  a person  who  is  firing 
at  you  is  somehow  wonderfully  consolatory  and 
sustaining ; more  than  that,  it  is  exciting,  and 
produces  in  you  the  savage  but  nevertheless  nat- 
ural and  unaffected  joy  of  battle.  I w as  pres-  • 
cntly  shouting  with  enthusiasm,  cheering  my 
men  with  jokes  and  laughter,  jumping  over  fall- 
en trees  instead  of  crawling  under  them,  and 
running  about  regardless  of  exposure.  Then 
the  close  whistle  of  bullets,  or  their  loud  whack 
as  they  buried  themselves  in  the  stumps  near 
me,  would  drive  me  temporarily  to  shelter.  Such 
is  skirmishing  when  it  goes  nicely,  or,  in  other 
wrords,  when  the  enemy  is  not  too  numerous. 

As  to  being  slaughtered  and  driven  back  and 
scared  to  death,  you  can  not  make  it  pleasant 
under  any  circumstances. 

Port  Hudson,  as  I saw  it,  was  an  immense 
knoll  or  bluff,  two  miles  in  diameter,  with  a 
rolling  sdrface,  a forest,  a church,  a few  scatter- 
ed houses,  and  two  or  three  encampments  of 
tents  or  shanties.  The  edge  of  the  bluff  was 
marked  by  a zigzag  earth-work,  rough  4n  con- 
struction, and  by  no  means  lofty ; and  from  this 
line  the  ground  sank  on  all  sides  into  a valley 
which  in  some  places  wras  a ravine  choked  with 
felled  trees. 

There  was  a moment  when  it  seemed  os  if 
Port  Hudson  was  taken.  A w'hitc  flag  showed 
over  the  rampart,  and  on  every  hand  the  firing 
died  away,  while  a large  body  of  men,  apparent- 
ly a regiment,  filed  through  a sally-port,  stacked 
arms  outside  of  the  intrenchments,  and  sat  down 
behind  the  stacks.  To  those  of  our  skirmish- 
ers who  had  become  intermingled  with  them  and 
asked  what  their  movement  meant  the  Butter- 
nuts replied,  sullenly,  “We  suppose  that  we  have 
surrendered.”  Had  we  had  on  the  spot  an  of- 
ficer promptly  intelligent  enough  to  order  this 
force  to  move  into  the  valley  the  fate  of  the 
place  would  have  been  decided ; for  the  aban- 
doned works  could  have  been  occupied  by  oui 
skirmisli  line,  which  had  already  reached  the 
ditch,  and  the  example  of  surrender  would 
doubtless  have  been  quickly  followed  by  other 
regiments.  Company  A of  the  12th  was  at  the 
right  point,  but  under  the  command  of  a ser- 
geant, its  only  officer,  Captain  Brennan,  having 
been  just  taken  to  the  rear  wounded.  And  thus 
this  propitious  moment,  this  chance  which  might 
have  saved^a  long  investment  and  thousands 
of  men,  slipped  by  unimproved.  While  both 
armies  stood  gaping,  dowrn  came  a mounted 
Confederate  officer,  supposed  to  be  General 
Gardner,  placed  the  surrendering  colonel  under 
arrest,  and  sent  the  surrendered  regiment  inside 
the  intrenchments.  In  an  instant  cannonade 
and  musketry  flamed  forth  with  renewed  fury, 
and  we  recommenced  the  siege,  which  was  now' 
to  last  six  weeks  instead  of  a single  day. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  surrender  that  I 
learned  the  inside  history  of  this  singular  inci- 
dent. It  seems,  according  to  the  rebel  officers, 
that  the  colonel  of  a New  York  regiment  push- 
ed his  way  up  to  an  apron  which  projected  from 
the  main  works  and  fought  desperately  for  a 
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while,  but  finally  found  himself  in  a bad  box, 
most  of  the  men  who  followed  him  having  been 
disabled  and  the  remainder  driven  to  cover  be- 
hind logs  and  stumps.  Unable  to  combat  lon- 
ger he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  away,  but 
could  not  without  exposing  himself  to  almost 
certain  death.  In  this  extremity  he  hoisted  a 
white  handkerchief  on  a stick,  and  came  to  a 
parley  with  that  part  of  the  garrison  immediate- 
ly opposed  to  him.  The  rebel  colonel  in  front 
of  us  saw  this  symbol  of  distress,  but,  deceived 
by  the  distance  and  the  lay  of  the  ground,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  raised  by  his  comrades  of  the 
apron,  and  being  a regular-minded  gentleman, 
disposed  to  do  what  was  proper,  immediately 
got  out  his  own  handkerchief.  My  informants 
added  that  he  was  still  under  arrest,  and  would 
be  tried  by  court-martial  as  soon  as  exchanged. 
They  also  stated  that  the  New  Yorker  eventu- 
ally escaped  from  them  unhurt. 

About  two  hours  after  this  blundering  inter- 
lude came  the  charge  of  the  12th  Maine.  A 
single  Yegiment,  four  hundred  6trong,  stepped 
forth,  by  whose  orders  I know  not,  to  do  what 
would  have  been  hard  labor  for  a brigade.  Un- 
der a fire  from  half  a mile  of  hostile  rampart  it 
rushed  with  a prolonged  yell  through  the  aba- 
tis of  felled  trees,  diminishing  in  numbers  at 
every  step  until  not  a hundred  reached  the  ditch. 
One  nameless  hero  sprang  upon  the  earth-works, 
bayoneted  two  of  the  garrison,  and  fell  pierced 
with  three  bulftts.  Thirty  or  forty  of  his  com- 
rades seized  an  old  shell  of  a building  at  the  base 
of  the  fortifications,  and  held  it  amidst  a furious 
spitting  of  musketry,  until  slaughtered  or  driven 
out  by  an  overpowering  fire.  It  was  an  ill-ad- 
vised, unsupported,  heroic,  and  hopeless  effort. 
To  draw  attention  from  it  I advanced  my  com- 
pany, but  with  no  result  beyond  losing  a man 
or  two,  who  might  otherwise  have  escaped. 

I have  already  intimated  that  skirmishing  is 
not  dangerous.  Two  men  mortally  and  two  se- 
verely wounded  constituted  my  whole  loss  in 
something  like  three  hours’  fighting  out  of  a com- 
pany of  forty-one  muskets.  Four  hours  after  I 
was  relieved  the  wide-spread,  straggling,  waver- 
ing combat  died  into  silence  and  night.  The 
day  had  been  a defeat : Sherman  had  been  re- 
pulsed even  more  bloodily  than  Weitzel  and 
Grover;  seventeen  hundred  brave  men  had 
fallen  uselessly. 

With  my  rubber-blanket  for  a bed,  and  my 
blouse  thrown  over  me  for  a coverlet,  I slept  at 
the  foot  of  a huge  magnolia  scarred  by  bullets. 
The  next  day  there  was  an  armistice,  demanded 
by  Banks  to  bury  the  dead.  In  the  afternoon  we 
received  orders  to  leave  our  position  in  charge  of 
the  24th  Connecticut,  and  to  rejoin  our  brigade  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  right.  Through  some  mistake, 
and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  we  moved  be- 
fore the  armistice  ended,  thus  making  the  little 
march  in  perfect  tranquillity — a circumstance 
which  might  not  have  happened  had  our  route 
been  in  sight  of  the  garrison.  Threading  ra- 
vines and  thickets,  and  passing  regiment  after 
regiment  concealed  by  the  forest,  we  arrived  an 


hour  before  sundown  in  a short  and  broad  gul- 
ly, faintly  resembling  in  shape  an  oblong  wood- 
en bowl  with  one  end  broken  out.  Here,  under 
the  shade  of  beeches  and  ashes,  lounged  the  8th 
Vermont  and  the  91st  New  York.  Climbing 
the  steepest  side  of  the  gully,  and  looking  over 
a solid  turfy  knoll  which  served  the  purpose  of 
a rampart,  I saw  a deep  ravine  a hundred  and 
twenty  yards  across,  and  on  the  other  brink  of 
it  the  low  earth-work  of  an  apron  occupied  by 
the  2d  Alabama  and  the  4th  Arkansas.  Sallow, 
darkly  sunburnt  men,  in  dirty  reddish  home- 
spun,  and  broad-brimmed  wool  hats,  stared  back 
at  me  in  grim  silence.  To  the  left,  and  a little 
below  me,  the  flag  of  the  75th  New  York  waved 
on  another  knoll,  behind  which  lay  the  regi- 
ment. Still  farther  to  the  left,  across  a rugged 
valley  and  nearly  half  a mile  distant,  rose  the 
bluff  of  Port  Hudson,  crowned  with  yellow  earth- 
works, dirty  tents,  ragged  shanties,  and  a forest. 
We  were  in  a broad  obtuse  angle,  between  the 
main  fortress  and  the  projecting  apron,  and  ev- 
idently exposed  to  a cross-fire. 

Our  basin  was  crammed  with  the  blue  uni- 
forms and  bright  rifles  of  the  three  regiments. 
The  men  of  the  91st  sat  on  their  knapsacks, 
ready  to  move  to  another  position  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice.  Prepared  to  open  fire 
at  the  same  instant,  four  companies  of  the  12th, 
relieving  four  of  the  8th  Vermont,  were  ranged 
along  the  edge  of  the  basin  nearest  the  enemy, 
under  cover  of  the  bank.  There  was  nothing 
cheerful  about  the  armistice ; it  was  merely  a 
funereal  pause  in  the  slaughter. 

A little  after  sunset,  just  as  dusk  was  stealing 
into  our  wood,  a signal-gun  solemnly  terminated 
the  truce.  In  an  instant  a sheet  of  red  flashes 
lit  np  the  dimness,  followed  by  crashes  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  yells  of  combatants.  Then  came 
the  roar  of  artillery,  the  crackling  of  shells,  and 
the  whistling  of  grape.  We  could  hear  the 
humming,  shrieking,  and  hissing  of  the  project- 
iles as  they  passed  over  our  heads;  we  could 
feel  the  shuddering  of  the  trees  against  which 
we  leaned,  as  they  were  struck  ; we  were  con- 
scious of  a falling  of  severed  leaves  and  branch- 
es. The  order  was  passed  along  to  lie  down, 
and  down  we  dropped,  wherever  we  might  be. 
As  yet  none  of  us  knew  our  exact  position  with 
regard  to  that  of  the  enemy ; and,  astounded  by 
the  unexpectedness  and  violence  of  the  explo- 
sion, we  supposed  that  the  rebels  had  attacked. 
Gazing  steadily  at  the  spitting  Btream  of  flashes 
above  me,  I expected  every  moment  to  be  colled 
on  to  fight  with  the  bayonet.  All  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  in  darkness ; for  the  Lou- 
isiana summer-day  dies  almost  instantaneously, 
and  in  five  minutes  from  the  opening  of  the 
musketry  it  was  our  only  light. 

Presently  an  order  reached  me  to  move  my 
company  forward.  Now  for  close-qnarters,  I 
thought,  with  a gravity  becoming  the  moment, 
and  picked  my  way  toward  the  firing  over  the 
bodies  of  prostrate  men.  But  I was  halted  at 
the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  directed  to  remain 
there  as  a reserve*  Meantime  we  had  begun  to 
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find  out  that  nobody  was  getting  hit,  that  the 
missiles  were  nil  unquestionably  passing  over 
onr  heads,  and  that  the  affair  was  only  terrible 
considered  as  a racket.  Presently  Colonel 
Thomas  of  the  8th  Vermont,  our  brigade  com- 
mander, called  to  me. 

“Captain,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  want  this  sort 
of  thing  at  all  I only  want  the  men  to  fire  as 
sharp-shooters.  This  blazing  away  and  yelling 
like  madmen  is  all  nonsense.  I wish  you  would 
step  up  there  and  stop  it.” 

So  I stepped  up  there  and  stopped,  it.  Thus 
terminated  one  of  the  most  dreadful-looking 
skirmishes  that  I ever  witnessed.  It  was  sub- 
lime, until  I discovered  that  nobody  was  hurt, 
and  that  probably  nobody  would  be  hurt  if  it 
should  last  all  night.  We  were  sheltered  be- 
hind fifty  feet  of  solid  earth,  and  the  rebels  were 
equally  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  In 
justice  to  our  men  I must  observe  that  they 
wasted  their  breath  and  ammunition  under  the 
instructions  of  a passing  staff-officer  of  division, 
“to  pitch  in  lively  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
terminated.” 

Now  came  forty  days  and  nights  in  the  wil- 
derness of  death.  Before  we  left  that  diminu- 
tive gully  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  the  regiment  had 
stained  it  with  their  blood,  and  several  of  the 
trees,  which  filled  it  with  shade,  had  been  cut 
asunder  by  cannon-shot,  while  others  were  dy- 
ing under  the  scars  of  innumerable  bullets. 
The  nuisance  of  trench  duty  docs  not  consist  in 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  danger  at  any  par- 
ticular moment,  but  in  the  fact  that  danger  is 
perpetually  present.  Ttyc  spring  is  always  bent ; 
the  nerves  never  have  a chance  to  recuperate ; 
the  elasticity  of  courage  is  slowly  worn  out. 
Every  morning  I was  awakened  by  the  popping 
of  rifles  and  the  whistling  of  balls ; hardly  a day 
passed  that  1 did  not  hear  the  loud  exclamations 
<$f  the  wounded,  or  see  corpses  borne  to  the  rear; 
and  the  gamut  of  my  good-night  lullaby  varied 
all  the  way  from  Minie  rifles  to  sixty-eight 
pounders. 

In  one  respect  our  gully  was  detestnble. 
Well  covered  in  front,  it  was  open  at  one  end, 
and  this  end  was  exposed  to  the  enemy.  I oft- 
en wished  that  I could  turn  the  wretched  hole 
around.  From  a distance  of  nearly  half  a mile 
the  rebel  sharp-shooters  drew  a bead  on  us  with 
a precision  which  deserved  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  their  officers,  but  which  made  us 
curse  the  day  they  were  born.  One  incident 
proves,  I think,  that  they  w'ere  able  to  hit  an  ob- 
ject farther  off  than  they  could  distinguish  its 
nature.  A rubber  blanket,  hung  over  the  stump 
of  a sapling  five  feet  high,  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  our  bivouac,  Was  pierced  by  a bullet 
from  this  quarter.  A minute  later  a second 
bullet  passed  directly  over  the  object  and  lodged 
in  a tree  behind  it.  I ordered  the  blanket  to 
be  taken  down,  and  then  the  firing  ceased.  Evi- 
dently the  invisible  marksman,  eight  hundred 
yards  away,  had  mistaken  it  for  a Yankee.  Sev- 
eral men  were  hit  upon  this  same  hillock,  or 
immediately  in  rear  of  it ; and  I for  one  never 
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crossed  it  without  wondering  whether  I should 
get  safely  to  the  other  side. 

I Another  fatal  spot  was  an  exposed  corner  in 
the  narrow  terrace  which  our  men  had  made  in 
the  bank,  as  a standing -place  whence  to  fire 
over  the  knoll. 

“ Don’t  go  there,  Captain,”  a soldier  said  to 
me,  when  I first  approached  the  place.  “ That’s 
Dead  Man’s  Corner.  Five  men  have  been  killed 
there  already.” 

I understood  that  Hubbard  and  Rodonowski 
of  Weitzel’s  staff  both  received  their  death-shots 
at  Dead  Man’s  Corner,  on  the  27th  of  May. 
Early  on  my  first,  day  in  the  gully,  just  as  I 
had  risen,  smirched  and  damp,  from  my  bed  on 
the  brick-colored  earth,  a still  breathing  ^corpse 
was  brought  down  from  this  spot  of  sacrifice. 
A brave,  handsome  boy  of  our  Company  D, 
gay  and  smiling  with  the  excitement  of  fight- 
ing, disdaining  to  cover  himself,  was  reloading 
his  rifle  when  a ball  traversed  his  head,  leaving 
two  ghastly  orifices  through  which  the  blood 
and  brains  exuded,  mingling  with  his  auburn 
curls.  He  uttered  strong,  loud  gaspings;  it 
seemed  possible,  listening  to  them,  that  he  might 
yet  lire ; but  his  eyes  were  fast  closed  and  his 
ruddy  cheek  paling ; in  a few  minutes  he  was 
dead.  We  lost  eight  or  ten  men  during  that 
first  day,  partly  from  not  knowing  these  dan- 
gerous localities,  and  partly  from  excess  of  zeal. 
Our  fellows  attempted  to  advance  the  position, 
leaped  the  knoll  without  orders,  and  took  to  the 
trees  on  the  outer  slope,  and  were  only  driven 
back  after  sharp  fighting. 

“Served  me  right.  I’d  no  business  there,” 
said  a suddenly  enlightened  Irishman,  as  he  came 
in  with  a hole  through  his  shoulder.  As  the 
siege  drew  on,  and  we  found  that  there  w*as 
plenty  of  danger  without  running  after  it,  we  all 
became  more  or  less  illuminated  by  this  philos- 
ophy. It  is  a remark  as  old  as  sieges,  that 
trench  duty  has  a tendency  to  unfit  men  for 
close  fighting.  The  habit  of  taking  cover  be- 
comes stronger  than  the  habit  of  moving  in 
unison ; and,  moreover,  the  health  is  enfeebled 
by  confinement,  and  the  nervous  system  shaken 
by  incessant  peril. 

The  8th  Vermont  was  soon  moved  farther  to 
the  right,  and  we  of  the  12th  Connecticut  had 
the  gully  to  ourselves.  Our  life  in  it  fell  into 
military  routine ; the  rule  was,  one  day  at  the 
parapet  and  two  days  off.  On  duty  days  we 
popped  away  at  the  enemy,  or  worked  at  strength- 
ening our  natural  rampart.  We  laid  a line  of 
logs  along  the  crest  of  the  knoll,  cut  notches  in 
them  and  then  put  on  another  tier  of  logs,  thus 
providing  ourselves  with  port-holes.  With  the 
patience  of  cats  watching  for  mice  the  men  would 
peer  for  hours  through  the  port-holes  waiting 
a chance  to  shoot  a rebel ; and  the  faintest  show 
of  the  crown  of  a hat  above  the  hostile  fortifica- 
tion, not  distinguishable  to  the  inexperienced 
eye,  would  draw  a bullet.  By  dint  of  contin- 
ual practice  mahy  of  our  fellows  became  admi- 
rable marksmen.  During  one  of  the  truces  the 
Confederates  called  to  us,  “Aha,  you  have  some 
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sharp-shooters  over  there !”  After  the  surren- 
der an  officer  of  the  2d  Alabama  told  me  that 
most  of  their  casualties  were  cases  of  shots  be- 
tween the  brim  of  the  hat  and  the  top  of  the 
head ; and  that  having  once  held  up  a hoe- 
handle  to  test  our  marksmanship,  it  was  struck 
by  no  less  than  three  bullets  in  as  many  minutes. 
The  distance  from  parapet  to  parapet  was  not 
great ; our  men  sighted  it  on  their  Enfield’s  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards ; but  it  did  not  look 
so  far,  and  we  often  exchanged  taunts  and  chal- 
lenges. Any  eye  not  absolutely  short-sighted 
could  distinguish  the  effect  of  our  bullets  in 
knocking  splinters  from  the  port-holes  or  dust 
from  the  top  of  the  earth-works. 

The  garrison  gave  us  full  as  good  as  we  sent. 
Several  of  our  men  were  shot  in  the  face  through 
the  port-holes  as  they  were  taking  aim.  One 
of  these  unfortunates,  I remember,  drew  his  rifle 
back,  set  the  butt  on  the  ground,  leaned  the 
muzzle  against  the  parapet,  turned  around,  and 
fell  lifeless.  He  had  fired  at  the  moment  he 
was  hit,  and  two  or  three  eye-witnesses  asserted 
that  his  bullet  shivered  the  edge  of  the  opposite 
port-hole,  so  that  in  all  probability  he  and  his 
antagonist  died  together.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  openings  were  but  just  large 
enough  to  protrude  the  barrel  of  a musket  and 
take  sight  along  it. 

During  our  relief  days  we  were  quite  as  much 
shot  at,  without  the  comforting  excitement  of 
shooting.  There  was  but  one  spot  in  the  hol- 
low, and  that  only  a few  yards  square,  where 
bullets  never  struck;  and  by  some  awkward 
providence  it  rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  ray  com- 
pany, no  matter  when  we  came  off  duty.  I 
used  to  look  with  envy  and  longing  at  this  nasty 
but  wholesome  patch  of  gutter.  It  was  a land 
of  peace,  a city  of  refuge,  80  feet  long  by  10 
feet  broad.  Turning  my  back  on  its  charmed 
tranquillity,  where  the  dying  never  gasped  and 
the  wounded  never  groaned,  I spread  my  rub- 
ber blanket  in  the  mud  or  the  sun  according  to 
the  weather,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  wondered 
when  my  bullet  would  come.  It  must  be  stated 
that,  excepting  the  canopy  of  the  heavens,  there 
was  not  a tent  in  the  regiment.  I do  admit, 
however,  on  recollection,  that  for  two  weeks 
or  more  I enjoyed  the  shelter  of  a white  bed 
coverlet,  abstracted  by  my  colored  henchman 
George  from  I knpw  not  whose  shanty  or  pal- 
ace, and  which,  being  spread  cunningly,  kept 
off  much  sun  and  some  rain.  But  on  the  14th 
of  June,  while  I w'as  engaged  in  the  storming 
party,  certain  vagrants  from  another  regiment 
caused  this  improvised  shelter-tent  to  disappear. 
Little  by  little  w*e  built  in  the  treeless  portions 
of  the  gully  huts  of  branches  just  high  enough 
to  admit  us  in  a sitting  posture.  Over  these 
we  threw  our  rubber  blankets  during  the  show- 
ers, and  tried  to  imagine  that  we  were  thereby 
the  drier.  Being  about  to  occupy  the  bivouac 
of  Company  F,  which  was  going  up  to  the  para- 
pet to  relieve  my  company,  I srfid  to  the  com- 
mandant, Lieutenant  Clark,  “What  a palace 
you  have  left  me !” 


“ It  looks  nice,”  replied  Clark,  smiling  doubt- 
fully at  the  newly-built  green  shanty  which  he 
was  about  quitting.  “ But  it  isn’t  all  my  fancy 
painted  it.  I had  scarcely  got  comfortably  set- 
tled in  it  and  commenced  reading  a newspaper 
when  a bullet  went  through  the  leading  edi- 
torial.” 

As  I was  sitting  at  dinner  beside  this  same 
domicile  a large  tree,  fifteen  feet  in  rear  of  it, 
flew  asunder  under  the  blow  of  a cannon-shot, 
the  top  plunging  harmlessly  across  the  bivouac 
of  Company  K,  and  scaring  the  first  sergeant 
out  of  a sound  sleep,  while  a splinter  weighing 
ten  pounds  hissed  over  my  head  and  fell  be- 
tween the  feet  of  one  of  my  own  sergeants, 
Charles  Collins.  A minute  afterward  Collins 
was  6truck  by  a fatal  bullet,  which  came  from 
very  nearly  the  opposite  direction  of  the  can- 
non-shot. So  much  for  the  advantages  of  the 
shanty  which  Lieutenant  Clark  had  put  up,  aft- 
er due  thought  as  to  selecting  a safe  location. 
Our  brigade  commander  met  with  similar  trib- 
! ulations  in  his  search  after  a quiet  residence.  A 
large  and  comfortable-looking  arbor  of  boughs 
had  just  been  erected  for  him,  when  screech 
came  a 12-pounder  ball,  and  down  came  a great 
oak,  smashing  the  dwelling  into  uninhabita- 
bility. 

To  escape  this  all-searching  fire  one  of  our 
officers  dug  for  himself  a “gopher-hole”  in  a 
little  bank,  and  was  much  laughed  at  for  his 
pains  when  a bullet  w*ent  slap  into  it  shortly 
after  he  had  finished  it.  He  was  absent  at  the 
moment ; but  I came  very  near  suffering  in  his 
place,  for  I was  just  then  surveying  and  envy- 
ing his  housekeeping  arrangements.  Two  sol- 
diers who  were  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  had  a still  narrower  escape,  the  shot  pass- 
ing between  their  heads  not  six  inches  from 
either.  When  the  owner  returned  and  heard 
my  jolly  story  he  looked  slightly  disgusted,  but 
nevertheless  refused  to  sell  out,  and  crawled 
in  upon  his  blanket  with  a smile  of  desperate 
resignation. 

About  ten  o’clock  one  evening,  when  pro- 
found peace  had  fallen  from  night  upon  Port 
Hudson  and  all  its  surroundings,  w e w ere  start- 
led from  our  slumbers  by  a tremendous  explo- 
sion, succeeded  a few  seconds  afterward  by  an- 
other. Mighty  vibrations  seemed  to  spread 
outwrard  through  the  atmosphere,  as  ripples 
circle  over  the  surface  of  water  from  the  plunge 
of  a stone.  In  a moment  our  gully  swarmed 
with  men  muttering  and  questioning  in  aston- 
ishment. Running  up  the  6teep  bank  of  the 
rampart  I beheld  a meteor  of  wfar.  Out  of  the 
black  line  of  forest  w'hich  crowned  the  hostile 
bluff  came  a fiery  spark,  * flying  straight  tow-ard 
us  in  silent  swiftness.  Then  followed  a sono- 
rous, majestic  basso- profon do  jm m which 

made  night  tremble.  As  the  spark  rose  above 
us,  as  we  turned  our  eyes  upward  to  see  it,  it 
burst  with  a broad  glare  and  was  gone.  Now 
came  another  report,  a crashing  pa m,  sharp- 
er, angrier  than  the  first,  but  also  grand,  vi- 
brating, stunning. 
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This  was  a 68-poumler.  The  first  explosion 
was  that  of  the  gun,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
projectile.  In  either  case  the  flash  was  visible 
some  seconds  before  the  detonation  became 
audible ; and  that  brief  interval,  during  which 
we  awaited  possible  death,  was  a suspense  of 
superhuman  grandeur.  Six  shots  to  our  left ; 
six  directly  over  us ; six  to  our  right ; then  si- 
lence. Night  after  night  for  a week  or  more 
we  were  bombarded  in  this  magnificent  fashion. 
At  first  it  was  trying ; but  we  soon  found  that 
the  gunners  could  not  depress  the  piece  suffi- 
ciently to  hit  us,  and  after  that  we  did  not  care 
a hard-tack  for  their  68-pounder  except  as  a 
spectacle.  It  did  some  little  damage  to  our 
second  line,  we  understood ; but  that  was  rath- 
er an  agreeable  piece  of  information  than  other- 
wise. Men  in  the  front  are  always  disposed  to 
chuckle  when  their  comrades  in  the  rear  get  a 
share  of  the  slaughtering. 

Once  we  were  pounded  a little  by  our  own 
artillery.  On  the  last  day  of  June  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  for  pay  in  the  gully,  the 
companies  being  brought  one  by  one  before  the 
commanding  officer  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Peck), 
and  the  whole  ceremony  made  as  simple  os  pos- 
sible in  order  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  The  last  company  had  been  reached  ; 
the  men  stood  in  line  silent  and  statue-like  with 
supported  arms ; the  Colonel  was  at  the  front 
with  muster-roll  in  his  hand,  and  Lieutenant 
commanding  by  his  side.  As  each  man's  name 
was  called  he  answered  “Here,”  came  to  a 
shoulder,  and  then  an  order.  The  roll  was 
half  finished  when  suddenly  there  was  a whish, 
tchish  in  the  air,  and  a spent  ,1 2-pounder  shot 
passed  over  the  muskets  and  dropped  twenty 
feet  in  rear.  A slight  dip,  a kind  of  courtesy, 
'wavered  through  the  line  of  arms;  then  they 
returned  to  their  military  level,  while  a grin 
glanced  along  the  war-worn  faces.  The  Col- 
onel turned  his  head,  gave  one  stare  of  calm 
surprise,  and  resumed  his  reading.  Whish, 
tchish  once  more;  another  shot  whispered  in 
the  track  of  the  first ; but  this  time  the  men 
were  prepared,  and  the  arms  were  steady ; this 
time,  too,  the  projectile  flew  higher,  and  fell  in 
the  bivouac  of  the  next  regiment.  Deliberate- 
ly and  calmly  the  roll  was  called  to  the  end. 
The  company  shouldered  arms,  faced  to  the 
right,  ported  arms,  broke  ranks,  and  went  to  its 
quarters. 

No  more  shots ; but  still  we  were  uneasy,  for 
this  fire  came  direct  into  the  open  mouth  of  our 
gully ; and  if  it  should  be  resumed  with  spirit 
our  position  would  be  hard  to  hold.  The  next 
day  we  learned  that  one  of  our  own  batteries,  a 
mile  and  a half  distant,  had  been  our  assailant. 
Aiming  at  a projecting  angle  of  the  rebel  works, 
it  had  elevated  too  high  and  sent  its  missiles 
clean  over  the  mark  into  our  quarters.  Oddly 
end|gh  the  only  person  injured  was  the  regi- 
mental coward  of  the  1 14th  New  York,  a man 
who  had  shirked  every  fight,  and  who  had  dug 
for  himself  a gopher-hole  unattainable  by  the 
fire  of  the  garrison.  The  second  ball  found 
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him  out  in  his  retreat,  took  off  a leg  and  sent 
him  into  the  other  world.  Poltroons  being  re- 
garded with  violent  disfavor  in  the  army,  this 
tragedy  was  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  a 
special  providence,  and  diffused  a general  sense 
of  satisfaction.  One  man  offered  to  show  the 
commandant  of  the  battery  two  or  three  more 
gopher-holes,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
cleaned  out. 

Meantime  the  rebels  were  as  much  worried 
by  constant  exposure  to  fire  as  ourselves.  Not 
only  did  our  artillery  search  every  corner  of  the 
fortress,  but  our  bullets  sowed  it,  and  even  went 
clean  over  it  into  the  Mississippi.  On  the  very 
summit  of  the  bluff,  within  a few  rods  of  the 
river  batteries,  a man  was  putting  a mug  of  beer 
to  his  lips  when  he  was  killed  by  a Minie  ball 
which  must  have  come  at  least  a mile  to  find 
him.  In  front  of  us  an  officer  had  finished 
his  tour  of  duty  at  the  parapet  and  retired  to 
the  grove  in  its  rear  to  rest,  when  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  with  a ramrod  which  one  of 
our  men  discharged  by  accident.  A little  to 
our  right  an  8-inch  shell  from  one  of  our  moT- 
tar  batteries  fell  just  inside  of  the  earth-work. 

A rebel  jumped  over  the  mound,  lay  on  the 
outer  slope  until  the  huge  projectile  exploded, 
and  then  dodged  back  again.  Our  men,  instead 
of  firing  at  him,  gave  him  a hurrah  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  coolness  and  dexterity. 

Here  I am  reminded  of  an  adventure  of  An- 
drew Bertram,  a private  of  my  company.  Far 
to  the  left  of  our  gully,  and  nearly  in  front  of 
the  position  which  we  had  occupied  on  the  27th 
of  May,  the  siege-works  had  been  pushed  so 
near  the  rampart  that  the  fatigue  party,  of  which 
this  man  was  one,  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
defenders  in  conversation.  Naturally  curious 
and  adventurous,  he  determined  to  risk  his  skin 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a close  look  at  his  an- 
tagonists ; and,  taking  advantage  of  the  quiet 
of  night  and  a fine  moonlight,  he  left  the  cover- 
ed way,  scaled  a slope,  and  found  himself  at  the 
base  of  the  earth-work*  Here,  as  the  reader 
may  suppose,  he  paused,  lay  low  and  considered. 

The  men  inside  would  certainly  shoot  him  if 
they  saw  him ; and  the  men  outside  might  also 
make  a mark  of  him,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
rebel.  The  result  was  that  he  resumed  his 
hazardous  journey,  climbed  the  sloping  mound 
on  his  hands  and  knees  and  cautiously  peeped 
over  it.  There  they  were,  immediately  under 
his  nose  and  almost  within  reach  of  his  hand,  a 
score  or  so  of  men  in  dirty  gray  or  butternut, 
some  lounging  and  others  apparently  sleeping. 

The  scene  was  remarkable,  but  not  altogether 
delightful,  and  he  wras  soon  satisfied  with  it. 
Sliding  quietly  dowm  the  face  of  the  mound  he 
made  a run  of  it,  reached  the  covered  way  un- 
seen, hurried  to  the  nearest  battery  and  reported 
the  position  of  the  rebels.  A couple  of  shells 
w’ere  pitched  nicely  into  the  spot  indicated ; 
and  the  shrieks  which  answered  bore  witness 
that  they  had  done  their  pitiless  duty.  For 
this  feat  Bertram  was  made  lieutenant  in  a ne- 
gro regiment. 
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Such  are  some  of  my  experiences  and  observ- 
ations in  the  matter  of  duty  in  the  trenches. 
The  thoughtful  among  my  readers,  those  who 
care  less  for  objective  incidents  than  for  their 
effect  upon  the  human  soul,  will  ask  me  if  I 
liked  the  business.  With  a courage  which  en- 
titles me  to  honorable  mention  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  veracities,  I reply  that  I did  not 
like  it,  except  in  some  expansive  moments  when 
this  or  that  stirring  success  filled  me  with  excite- 
ment. Certain  military  authors  who  never 
heard  a bullet  whistle  have  written  copiously 
for  the  marines,  to  the  general  effect  that  fight- 
ing is  delightful.  It  is  not ; it  is  just  tolerable  ; 
you  can  put  up  with  it;  but  you  can’t  hon- 
estly praise  it.  Bating  a few  hashes  of  elation 
which  come  in  moments  of  triumph  or  in  the 
height  of  a breathless  charge,  when  “the  air  is 
all  a yell  and  the  earth  is  all  a flame,”  it  is 
much  like  being  in  a rich  cholera  district  in  the 
height  of  the  season. 

Profoundly,  infinitely  true,  true  of  every'  spe- 
cies and  of  every  individual,  is  the  copy-book 
maxim,  ‘‘Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.”  The  man  who  does  not  dread  to  die 
or  be  mutilated  is  a lunatic.  The  man  who, 
dreading  these  things,  still  faces  them  for  the 
sake  of  duty  and  honor  is  a hero. 

n.-A  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

Our  fighting  at  Port  Hudson  was  not  with- 
out its  spice  of  variety.  From  time  to  time,  as 
a relief  to  the  monotony  of  being  shot  at  every 
day  a little,  we  made  an  attack  and  were  shot 
at  a good  deal.  On  the  10th  of  June  General 
Banks  ordered  a nocturnal  reconnoissance  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  the  object,  as  I understood, 
of  discovering  where  the  enemy’s  artillery  was 
posted,  so  that  it  might  be  knocked  out  of  posi- 
tion by  our  ow'n  batteries  previous  to  delivering 
a general  assault.  The  whole  line,  six  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  advanced  sharp-shooters,  with 
instructions  to  be  in  position  by  midnight  and 
then  to  open  violently. 

I had  noticed  premonitions  of  mischief  during 
the  day.  A cavalry  orderly  from  division  head- 
quarters had  passed  through  our  gully  with 
dispatches  for  the  brigade  commander.  And 
here  I will  honestly  clear  my  breast  of  the  con- 
fession that  I dreaded  the  sight  of  these  order- 
lies for  the  reason  that  they  hardly  ever  made 
their  appearance  among  us  but  we  were  shortly 
engaged  in  some  unusual  high  cockolorum  of 
heroism.  It  must  be  understood  that  by  this 
time  we  had  seen  as  much  fighting  as  human 
nature  can  easily  absorb  inside  of  a month. 
Next  after  the  orderly  came  another  somew  hat 
unwelcome  personage,  the  adjutant,  going  from 
shanty  to  shanty  with  the  message,  “The  col- 
onel wishes  to  see  the  company  commandants.” 
I distinctly  remember  the  faces  of  the  ten  men 
who  listened  to  the  orders  for  the  rcconnois- 
sance.  They  were  grave,  composed,  business- 
like ; they  were  entirely  and  noticeably  without 
any  expression  of  excitement ; they  manifested 
neither  gloom  nor  exultation.  When  the  col- 


onel had  ceased  speaking  three  or  four  purely 
practical  questions  were  asked,  and  then  the 
officers,  separating  without  farther  conversation, 
returned  quietly  to  their  companies. 

The  orders  which  we  received  were  singular, 
and  to  us  at  the  time  incomprehensible.  Seven 
companies  were  to  be  formed  at  midnight  be- 
hind the  parapet,  ready  to  advance  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.  Three  companies  were  to  pass 
over  the  knoll,  cross  the  ravine,  carry  the  ene- 
my’s w'orks,  and  report  their  success,  upon 
which  they  were  to  be  supported  by  the  others. 
The  companies  selected  for  the  assault  were 
the  ones  w hose  turn  it  would  be  to  mount  guard 
the  next  morning. 

Knowing  nothing  then  of  General  Banks's 
purpose  to  make  the  rebels  unmask  their  artil- 
lery, and  remembering  that  our  companies  did 
not  average  thirty  men  apiece  while  the  apron 
to  be  attacked  w'as  held  by  tw'o  regiments,  we 
looked  upon  our  instructions  as  simple  madness. 
Of  course,  how  ever,  w'e  prepared  to  obey  them, 
ordering  the  cartridge-boxes  to  be  replenished, 
the  canteens  and  haversacks  filled,  and  the 
blankets  slung.  That  is  to  say,  wTe  got  ready  to 
occupy  the  enemy’s  position  precisely  as  if  we 
expected  to  carry  it. 

The  night  wras  warm,  damp,  cloudy,  and  al- 
most perfectly  dark.  A little  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  attack  the  seven  reserve  com- 
panies formed  line  in  perfect  silence  along  the 
inner  slope  of  our  natural  parapet.  No  one 
spoke  aloud ; there  was  a very  little  whisper- 
ing ; the  suspense  was  sombre,  heavy,  and  hate- 
ful. Then,  as  quietly  as  possible,  but  neverthe- 
less with  a tell-tale  clicking  of  canteens  against 
bayonets,  the  fighting  companies  climbed  upon 
the  knoll  and  commenced  to  file  over  it.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a screech  of  musketry  from 
across  the  ravine,  a hissing  of  bullets  in  flights 
over  our  heads,  a crash  of  cannon  to  our  right, 
whistling  of  grape,  bursting  of  shells,  shouts  of 
officers,  and  groans  of  wounded.  The  rebels 
in  front  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  advance, 
and  had  opened  upon  it  instantaneously  with 
all  their  pow  er.  My  lieutenant,  leaning  against 
a sapling,  felt  it  struck  by  six  bullets  in  some- 
thing like  as  many  minutes,  so  thickly  did  the 
fusillade  fill  the  air  with  its  messengers.  Now, 
flowing  with  alarming  rapidity  considering  the 
small  force  advanced,  commenced  the  back- 
ward stream  of  wounded,  a halting  procession 
of  haggard  men  climbing  painfully  over  the 
parapet,  and  sliding  down  the  steep  bank  to  lie 
till  morning  upon  the  hard  earth  of  the  basin. 
In  the  darkness  our  surgeon  could  do  nothing 
more  than  lay  a little  dressing  upon  the  hurts 
and  saturate  them  writli  w'ater. 

The  clouds  had  by  this  time  gathered  into 
storm,  and  gleams  of  lightning  showed  me  the 
sufferers.  A group  of  two  brothers,  one  eight- 
een the  other  sixteen,  the  elder  supporting  the 
younger,  w*as  imprinted  upon  my  memory  by 
this  electric  photography.  The  wounded  boy 
was  a character  well  know  n in  the  regiment,  a 
fellow'  of  infinite  mischief  perpetually  in  the 
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guard-house  for  petty  rascalities,  noisy,  rest- 
less, overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  and  like 
many  such,  a headlong,  heroic  fighter.  Young 
Porter,  as  every  body  called  him,  was  firing  and 
yelling  with  his  usual  gayety  when  a bullet 
struck  him  in  the  groin.  Turning  to  his  brother 
he  said,  “ Bill,  the  d — d rebs  have  hit  me ; help 
me  in.”  As  he  came  over  the  rampart  one  of 
my  men,  not  knowing  that  he  was  wounded, 
laughed  out,  “ Aha,  Porter,  you’ve  come  back 
early ! ” “ D — n you,”  he  replied,  “ you  go  out 
there  and  you’ll  come  back  early.”  Walking 
down  the  bank  he. groaned,  “Oh,  my  God! 
don’t  walk  so  fast.  1 can’t  walk  so  fast.  This 
d — d thing  pains  me  dear  up  to  my  shoulder.” 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  a second 
ball  had  actually  passed  through  his  shoulder. 
So  severe  were  this  lad’s  injuries  that  it  was  not 
supposed  possible  that  he  could  live ; but  six 
weeks  afterward,  as  we  lay  at  Donelsonville, 
he  rejoined  the  regiment,  having  run  away 
from  hospital  and  stolen  a tent  and  a boat. 

Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  the  three  captains  of  the  advanc- 
ing companies  were  brought  in  disabled.  I 
was  leaning  against  the  bank  near  the  edge  of 
the  gully,  thinking,  I suppose,  how  disagreea- 
ble it  wa3  to  be  there,  and  how  much  better  it 
was  than  to  be  outside,  when,  behold ! that  un- 
desired messenger,  the  sergeant-major. 

“Captain,”  ho  said,  “the  Colonel  directs 
that  you  take  command  of  the  skirmishers  and 
push  them  across  the  ravine.” 

Dreading  it  like  a toothache,  but  neverthe- 
less facing  it  as  though  I liked  it,  I ran  a little 
to  the  left  in  search  of  a spot  where  the  bullets 
were  not  flying  too  thick,  and  went  over  the 
parapet  with  a light  step  and  a heavy  heart. 
My  first  adventure  in  the  blinding  darkness 
was  to  roll  into  a rain-gulch,  twenty  feet  deep, 
through  the  branches  of  a felled  tree,  tearing 
pff  my  sword-belt  and  losing  my  sabre.  I 
groped  a moment  for  the  last-named  encum- 
brance, deemed  so  essential  to  an  officer’s 
honor ; but  could  not  find  it,  and  did  not  sec  it 
again  until  the  end  of  the  siege  gave  me  a 
chance  to  seek  it  in  safety.  Parenthetically  I 
will  state  that  it  is  now  hanging  beside  me,  re- 
stored by  sand-paper  to  something  like  its  orig- 
inal brightness,  but  deeply  pock-marked  with 
the  rust  incurred  in  its  four  weeks  of  unprotect- 
ed bivouac. 

I had  my  revolver  in  my  hand  when  I fell, 
and  I still  held  fast  to  it  at  the  close  of  my  de- 
scent, as  I have  seen  a child  cling  to  a play- 
thing while  performing  somersaults  down  stairs. 
Clambering  out  of  the  gulch,  and  directing  my 
steps  toward  a spitting  of  musketry,  I came 
upon  Lieutenant  Smith  and  six  men  of  our 
Company  D,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
another  of  the  many  rainways  which  seamed 
the  face  of  the  hill-side. 

“Forward,  boys!”  I shouted.  “We  must 
carry  the  works.  Forward!” 

I remember  distinctly  the  desperate  look — 
seen  by  a lightning  flash — which  the  brave  boys 


cast  at  me  before  they  charged  out  of  their 
cover.  It  seemed  to  say,  “ Are  you,  too,  mad  ? 
Well,  if  it  must  be — ” 

In  answer  to  our  hurrah  the  enemy’s  musket- 
ry howled  and  the  air  hissed  with  bullets.  The 
first  who  reached  the  edge  of  our  gulch  fell 
groaning ; and  I had  five  men  left  with  whom 
to  storm  Port  Hudson.  Satisfied  that  the  at- 
tempt would  be  futile  unless  I could  have  at 
least  one  more  soldier,  I allowed  the  survivors 
to  take  cover,  and  wondered  what  General  Banks 
would  do  if  he  were  in  my  place. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  men  can  be  led  any  far- 
ther,” observed  the  Lieutenant. 

“ This  is  a new  thing  in  our  regiment,  flinch- 
ing from  fire,”  I remarked. 

“Yes,  but  it  has  been  pretty  bad  out  here. 
It  was  tremendous  when  we  first  came  over.” 

“ Where  is  the  rest  of  the  storming  party  ?” 
I asked. 

“God  knows.  A great  many  have  been 
carried  in.  The  rest,  I suppose,  are  scattered 
ail  over  the  hill-side,  fighting  behind  stumps.” 

An  occasional  shot  from  the  darkness  around 
us  corroborated  this  supposition.  Evidently  our 
storming  column  of  six  officers  and  ninety  men 
had  gone  to  pieces,  some  disabled  and  others 
having  taken  cover  as  skirmishers,  while  many 
no  doubt  had  drifted  back  into  the  regimental 
bivouac.  There  is  always  a great  deal  of  skulk- 
ing in  night  fighting — first,  because  darkness  ren- 
ders the  danger  doubly  terrific ; and  second,  be- 
cause the  officers  can  not  watch  the  line. 

“ Stay  where  you  are,  Lieutenant,”  I said. 
“I  will  report  matters  to  the  Colonel  and  be 
out  again  with  orders.” 

On  my  way  in  I found  two  men,  each  behind 
a tree  with  rifle  ready,  waiting  for  a flash  from 
the  hostile  rampart  as  a target.  I had  not  far 
to  go  to  reach  our  head-quarters,  for  the  skirm- 
ishers had  only  advanced  a few  yards  down  the 
hill-side.  I felt  decidedly  ticklish  about  the 
legs,  knowing  that  the  muskets  of  our  reserve 
were  on  a level  with  them,  and  not  being  sure 
that  they  might  not  break  out  with  a volley. 
It  was  as  ugly  a little  promenade  as  I ever  un- 
dertook. , 

“ Captain,  the  orders  are  explicit,”  said  the 
Colonel  in  reply  to  my  statement.  “ Advance, 
take  the  enemy’s  works,  and  report  the  fact.” 

Thinks  I to  myself,  I wish  the  person  who 
gave  the  order  had  to  execute  it.  Back  I stum- 
bled through  the  midnight  to  my  tatter  of  a 
skirmish  line,  pondering  over  my  task  in  despair. 
If  any  other  man  ever  had  so  much  to  do,  and 
so  little  to  do  it  with,  I should  like  to  hear  his 
story.  To  charge  again  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; my  seven  men  had  had  all  they  wanted  of 
that.  Accordingly  I gave  orders  to  separate,  take 
such  cover  as  could  be  found,  crawl  ahead,  and 
fire  as  skirmishers.  It  was  all  done  except  the 
crawling  ahead.  The  men  wrere  w illing  enough 
to  crawl,  but  not  toward  the  enemy.  I did  not 
blame  them.  If  any  one  advanced  he  was  liable 
to  be  shot  in  the  darkness,  not  only  by  the  reb- 
els but  by  his  own  comrades.  I don’t  believe 
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that  King  pavid’s  first  three  mighty  ones  would 
have  made  much  progress  under  the  circum- 
stances. What  added  to  our  discouragement 
was  the  fact  that  no  other  regiment  was  firing. 
All  around  Port  Hudson,  at  least  as  far  as  w'e 
could  hear,  there  was  dumb  silence,  except  in 
front  of  the  12th  Connecticut.  Why  this  was 
I never  knew,  and  can  only  guess  a diversity  of 
orders,  or  perhaps  a \vidc-spread  influenza  of 
self-preservation. 

Presently  a storm  of  rain  burst,  and  both  6ides 
ceased  firing.  I sat  on  a stump  with  my  rub- 
ber blanket  over  my  head,  suffocating  under  the 
heat  of  it,  and  conscious  of  much  moistness  in 
the  waj  of  drippings.  After  an  hour  or  so  the 
rain  stopped,  and  we  renewed  our  musketry. 
So  wore  on  the  most  uncomfortable,  disgusting, 
irrational  night  that  I can  remember.  At  last 
daylight  appeared : not  sunrise,  be  it  under- 
stood, but  faint,  dusky,  misty  dawn  : a grayish 
imitation  of  light  robed  in  fog.  Lieutenant 
Allen  of  Company  K now  arrived  from  farther 
down  the  ravine,  and  went  into  the  lines  after 
the  stragglers  of  his  command.  Reappearing  in 
the  course  of  a few  minutes  with  a dozen  men, 
he  had  to  expose  himself  recklessly  in  order  to 
shame  certain  demoralized  ones  into  advancing 
over  the  fatal  knoll  behind  us.  He  was  ad- 
mirable, as  he  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  at  his 
full  height,  saying,  calmly, 44  Como  along,  men ; 
you  see  there  is  no  danger.”  Old  Putnam,  gal- 
loping up  and  down  Charlestown  Neck  to  en- 
courage the  Provincials  through  the  ricochet- 
ting  of  the  British  army,  was  not  finer. 

Now  we  recommenced  firing  with  spirit  and 
kept  it  up  until  after  sunrise,  thinking  all  the 
time  how  absurd  it  was,  and  wondering  that  we 
were  not  recalled.  Just  as  the  fog  lifted  and 
exposed  us  to  the  view  of  the  enemy  we  heard 
from  behind  our  rampart  a shout,  “Skirmish- 
ers, retire!” 

It  was  a good  thing  to  Jiear ; but  it  was  eas- 
ier said  than  obeyed.  The  2d  Alabama  had  a 
clean  sweep  into  the  gulch  where  we  had  col- 
lected, and  it  took  all  the  stumps  and  jutting 
banks  which  we  could  find  there  to  cover  us. 
We  w ere  much  in  the  condition  of  the  Irishman 
ih  the  runaway  coach,  who  did  not  jump  off  be- 
cause he  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  hold  on. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  be  lively;  the  fire  was 
growing  hotter  every  moment ; the  bullets  were 
spatting  closer  and  closer  to  our  lurking-places. 
I claim  some  merit  for  superintending  the  evac- 
uation so  successfully  as  to  have  only  one  man 
hit  in  the  process;  although  whether  the  men 
would  not  have  got  off  just  as  well  if  left  to  them- 
selves is  of  course  an  open  question.  I ordered 
one  fellow  up  an  almost  invisible  gutter,  another 
through  a thicket  of  blackberry-bushes,  another 
along  some  tufts  of  high  grass,  and,  in  short, 
put  my  people  on  os  many  lines  of  retreat  as  the 
ground  w’ould  admit.  I had  about  fifteen  sol- 
diers, and  I sent  them  in  thirty  different  direc- 
tions. One  fine  lad,  the  clerk  of  D Company, 
anxious  to  save  the  ordnance  stores,  for  which 
his  captain  was  responsible,  undertook  to  carry 


off  the  muskets  of  five  w'ounded  men,  and  there- 
by drew  upon  himself  an  unusual  amount  of  at- 
tention from  the  enemy.  I ground  my  teeth 
with  helpless  rage  and  anxiety  os  I heard  the 
balls  strike  like  axes  wielded  by  demons  in  the 
ground  near  him.  He  w'as  lying  upon  his  face, 
crawling  slowly  and  pulling  the  muskets  after 
him  by  a gun-strap.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  little  log  parapet  when  he  gave  a cry, 44  They 
have  hit  me!”  Hands  were  extended  to  help 
him,  and  he  was  dragged  over  with  no  other 
harm  than  a flesh  wound  through  the  thigh,  but 
without  his  precious  charge  of  o^nance-stores. 
When  I got  in  he  was  hopping  about  cheerfully 
and  telling  the  adventures  of  the  night  to  his 
comrades  of  the  reserve  companies.  Poor, 
brave  little  Nash!  Twenty  months  later,  at 
Cedar  Creek,  he  died  on  the  field  of  honor. 

I was  now  left  alone  with  Lieutenants  Allen 
and  Smith.  44  Gentlemen, ” I said, 44  you  are  of- 
ficers ; you  are  supposed  to  know  enough  to  look 
out  for  yourselves ; the  devil  take  the  hindmost.” 

Smith  disappeared  among  thq  blackberries, 
or  perhaps  went  under  ground,  for  I never  saw' 
him  again  till  I got  inside.  Allen,  over  six  feet 
high,  bounded  across  the  knoll  with  a length  of 
stride  which  the  rebel  officers  remembered  after 
the  surrender  as  having  set  them  a laughing.  I 
surveyed  the  ground  before  me,  and  pondered  to 
the  following  purpose:  “Hero  I am,  a tolera- 
bly instructed  man,  having  read  ‘The  Book  of 
the  Indians,’  all  of  Cooper’s  novels,  and  some 
of  the  works  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  If  I can’t 
be  as  cunning  as  a savage  or  a backwoodsman 
I ought  to  bo  shot.” 

For  my  road  of  retreat  I selected  a faint 
grassy  hollow',  perhaps  six  inches  deep,  which 
w'ound  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  knoll  before  it 
disappeared.  From  the  stump  which  sheltered 
me,  and  which  had  already  received  one  bullet 
and  been  barely  missed  by  others,  I made  a 
spring  to  the  foot  of  this  hollow  and  dropped  in . 
it  on  my  face  at  full  length.  I suspect  that  the 
grass  completely  sheltered  me  from  the  view  of 
the  rebels,  for  not  a shot  struck  near  me  during 
my  tedious  creep  to  the  summit  of  the  hillock. 
And  yet  it  was  very  short  grass ; I thought  it 
contemptibly  short  as  I scratched  through  it ; 
an  alderman  would  have  found  it  no  protection. 

I feel  certain  that  my  escape  was  owing  entirely 
to  the  caution  and  dexterity  with  which  I effect- 
ed this  to  me  memorable  change  of  base ; and 
even  to  this  day  I chuckle  over  my  good  man- 
agement, believing  that  if  the  last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans had  been  present  he  would  have  paid  me 
his  most  emphatic  compliments.  I did  not 
properly  creep,  know  ing  that  it  w ould  not  do  to 
raise  my  back ; I rather  swam  upon  the  ground, 
catching  hold  of  bunches  of  grass  and  dragging 
myself  along.  My  ideas  meanwhile  were  per- 
fectly sane  and  calm,  but  very  various  in  char- 
acter, ranging  from  an  expectation  of  a ball 
through  the  spine  to  a recollection  of  Cooper’s 
most  celebrated  Indians.  About  a rod  from  the 
parapet  the  hollow'  disappeared  and  the  herbage 
became  diminutive.  Here  was  the  ticklish 
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point ; the  moment  I rose  I would  be  seen.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  shouted,  “ Out  of  the  way  !*’ 
thought  of  the  bayonets  inside,  wondered  if  I 
should  be  impaled,  made  three  leaps  and  was 
safe.  I have  seldom  felt  more  victorious  than 
at  that  instant  when  I became  conscious  that  I 
had  done  the  rebels.  The  repulse  of  the  night 
seemed  insignificant  compared  with  the  broad- 
dav  triumph  of  my  escape  Tron?  scores  of  prac- 
ticed marksmen  who  were  on  the  watch  to  fin- 
ish me. 

I immediately  went  to  the  Colonel  and  re- 
ported the  skirmishing  party  all  in.  In  this, 
however,  I was  mistaken,  for  about  half  an  hour 
afterward  an  anxious  voice  outside  informed  us 
that  another  straggler  had  returned  thus  far 
from  his  adventurings  in  the  ravine.  A can- 
teen of  water  and  haversack  of  biscuit  were 
thrown  out  to  him,  and  he  remained  all  day  be- 
hind a stump,  coming  in  safe  at  nightfall. 

Of  the  hundred  or  so  of  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  this  attack  thirty-eight,  or  nearly  two- 
fifths,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  affair  in- 
jured the  morale  of  the  regiment,  for  the  men 
thought  they  had  been  slaughtered  uselessly, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  there  was  a person 
.above  them  somewhere  who  did  not  know  what 
orders  were  good  to  issue.  Even  old  soldiers 
rarely  see  the  sense  of  being  pushed  out  merely 
to  draw  the  enemy’s  fire.  Our  artillery  now 
went  to  work  upon  the  two  pieces  which  had 
been  unmasked  to  grape  us,  and  soon  had  them 
silenced,  jvith  their  wheels  in  the  air  and  their 
muzzles  pointing  backward.  The  next  day 
General  Banks  obtained  another  armistice  to 
collect  the  dead  and  wounded  of  his  skirmishing 
emprise.  The  rebels  in  our  front  crowded  their 
parapet,  pointing  out  where  one  of  our  men  lay 
lifeless  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  demand- 
ing news  of  our  three  wounded  captains.  They 
had  learned  their  names  during  the  attack  from 
Mullen,  our  sergeant-major,  a brave  little  fellow 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  orders  to  the  officers, 
and  who,  being  unable  to  find  them  in  the  dark- 
ness, had  shouted  for  them  all  over  the  hill-side. 
The  dead  man  who  was  brought  in  to  us  was  a 
horrible  spectacle,  swollen  and  perfectly  black 
with  putrefaction,  filling  our  bivouac  with  an 
insupportable  odor. 

As  the  14th  of  June  has  been  well  described 
by  Captain  Fitts  I shall  skip  it,  merely  remark- 
ing that  I would  have  been  pleased  to  skip  it  at 
the  time.  This  is  the  only  fight  that  I ever 
went  into  with  a presentiment  that  I should  be 
hit ; and  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  presentiment 
may  be  regarded  as  philosophically  worthy  of 
notice.  Two  days  before  the  assault,  as  I was 
passing  over  a dangerous  hillock  immediately 
in  rear  of  our  bivouac,  I heard  the  buzz  of  a 
Minie'  among  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees 
on  my  right,  then  heard  it  strike  a fallen  log 
close  at  hand,  and  then  felt  my  right  leg  knock- 
ed from  under  me.  The  mind  is  capable  of 
running  several  trains  of  thought  at  once.  I 
was  distinctly  aware  of  the  bullet  singing  on  its 
•why  as  merrily  as  a humble-bee  in  a flower-gar- 
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den,  and  conscious  of  sending  a hurried  wish  of 
spite  after  it,  while  I was  desperately  eager  to 
pull  up  the  leg  of  my  trowrsers  and  see  if  the 
bone  was  broken,  remembering  in  a moment 
what  a bad  thing  it  was  to  have  an  amputation 
in  such  hot  weather.  Great  was  my  gratifica- 
tion when  I found  that  no  permanent  harm  had 
been  done.  A hole  in  my  dirty  trowsere,  a 
slight  abrasion  on  the  shin  from  which  a few 
drops  of  blood  flowed,  and  a large  bruise  which 
soon  bloomed  into  blue  and  saffron,  were  the 
only  physical  results.  My  main  feeling  so  far 
was  exultation  at  the  escape ; the  cause  of  the 
presentiment  of  evil  was  yet  to  come.  When 
the  accident  became  known  in  my  company  an 
old  soldier,  a German  by  birth,  who  had  served 
in  our  regular  army  and  in  hie  own  country,  ob- 
served, “It  is  a warning!” 

“What  is  that,  Weber?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  it  is  a foolish  saying,  Captain.  But  we 
used  to  say  when  a bullet  merely  drew  blood  that 
it  was  a forerunner  of  another  that  would  kill.” 

I am  as  little  superstitious  as  a human  being 
can  well  be,  but  Weber’s  speech  made  me  very 
uncomfortable  until  the  14th  of  June  was  over. 
I went  into  the  assault  with  a gloomy  expecta- 
tion of  “ the  bullet  that  would  kill,”  and  hardly 
forgot  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  together  during 
the  whole  day.  And  when  at  night,  after  fifteen 
hours. of  exposure  to  fire,  the  regiment  moved 
into  the  covered  way  and  through  it  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  hostile  musketry,  I experienced  a 
singular  sense  of  elation  at  having  balked  my 
evil  destiny.  Yet  I had  contrived  to  behave 
about  as  well  as  ushal,  and  had  been  honorably 
reported  for  gallantry  at  division  head-quarters. 

After  the  assault  came  twenty-four  days  more 
of  sharp-shooting.  We  grew  weak  and  nervous 
under  the  influences  of  summer  heat,  confine- 
ment, bad  food,  and  constant  exposure  to  dan- 
ger. Men  who  had  done  well  enough  in  battle 
broke  down  under  the  monotonous  worry,  and 
went  to  the  rear  invalided.  From  rain,  perspi- 
ration, sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  lack  of  wa- 
ter for  washing,  our  clothing  became  stiffened 
and  caked  with  inground  mud.  Lice  appeared, 
increased,  swarmed,  infesting  the  entire  gully, 
dropping  upon  us  from  the  dry  leaves  of  our 
bough-built  shanties,  and  making  life  a disgrace 
as  well  as  a nuisance.  Excepting  a three-days* 
raid  into  our  rear  to  cover  foragers  and  hunt 
rebel  raiders,  the  brigade  had  no  relief  for  six 
weeks  from  the  close  musketry  of  the  trenches. 
Nor  did  we  have  any  of  those  irregular  truces, 
those  mutual  understandings  not  to  fire,  which 
were  known  along  other  portions  of  the  line. 
Every  day  we  Bliot  at  each  other  across  the  ra- 
vine from  morning  to  night.  It  was  a lazy, 
monotonous,  sickening,  murderous,  unnatural, 
uncivilized  mode  of  being.  We  passed  our  time 
like  Comanches  and  New  Zealanders ; when  we 
were  not  fighting  we  ate,  lounged,  smoked,  and 
slept.  Some  of  the  officers  tried  sharp-shooting 
as  an  amusement,  but  I could  never  bring  my- 
self to  what  seemed  like  taking  human  life  in 
pure  gayety,  and  I had  not  as  yet  learned  to 
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play  euchre.  Thus  I had  no  amusement  beyond 
occasional  old  newspapers  and  rare  walks  to  the 
position  of  some  neighboring  battery  or  regi- 
ment. 

Meantime  General  Banks  was  preparing  for 
another  assault,  and  offering  various  glories  to 
volunteers  for  the  forlorn-hope.  I observed  that 
the  regiments  which  had  suffered  most  severely 
hitherto  sent  up  very  few  names  for  the  “roll 
of  honor."  For  instance  the  8th  — r — , one  of 
the  most  gallant  organizations  that  I ever  knew, 
but  which  had  already  lost  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  numbers  in  our  unhappy  assaults,  did  not 
furnish  a single  officer  or  soldier.  The  thirty 
or  forty  who  went  from  my  regiment  were  a cu- 
rious medley  as  to  character,  some  of  them  be- 
ing our  very  best  ^md  bravest  men,  while  others 
w ere  mere  rapscallions,  whose  only  object  was, 
probably,  to  get  the  whisky  ration  issued  to  the 
forlorn-hope.  I did  not  volunteer;  our  only 
field-officer  was  wounded,  and  I was  the  senior 
captain  present ; and  I naturally  preferred  the 
chance  of  leading  a regiment  to  the  certainty  of 
leading  a company. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  brigade  would 
be  put  in ; on  what  occasion  had  it  ever  been 
left  out  ? Once  we  were  marched  back  to  corps 
head-quarters,  formed  in  a hollow  square,  and 
treated  to  an  encouraging  speech  from  General 
Banks.  One  Colonel,  who  admired  the  dis- 
course, remarked  that  it  was  fit  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  United  States  Senate.  An- 
other Colonel,  who  did  not  admire  it,  replied 
that  it  was  just  fit.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
oratory  our  brigade  commander  called  out, 
“ Three  cheers  for  General  Banks ! " whereupon 
the  officers  hurrahed  loyally  while  the  men 
looked  on  in  sullen  silence.  Volunteers  can 
not  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that  any  body 
but  their  Commander  is  to  blame  when  they  are 
beaten,  and  will  not  make  a show  of  enthusiasm 
if  they  do  not  feel  it. 

Finally  came  news  that  Vicksburg  had  sur- 
rendered, and  then  a mighty  hurrah  ran  around 
Port  Hudson,  like  the  prophetic  uproar  of  rams- 
homs  around  Jericho.  “ What  are  you  yelling 
about  ?”  an  Alabamian  called  to  us  from  across 
the  ravine.  “ Vicksburg  has  gone  up ! " a score 
. of  voices  shouted.  “ Hell ! " was  the  compendi- 
ous reply,  reminding  one  of  Cambronne  at  Wa- 
terloo, as  told  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Then  came  quiet,  flags  of  truce,  treatings  for 
terms,  and  capitulation.  Grand  officials  at 
head-quarters  got  mellow  together,  while  the 
lower  sort  mingled  and  prattled  all  along  the 
lines.  Bowie-knives  were  exchanged  for  to- 
bacco and  Confederate  buttons  for  spoonfuls 
of  coffee.  It  was,  “How  are  you,  reb?”  and, 
“How  are  you,  Yank?"  and,  “Bully  for  you, 
old  boy  l ’’  and,  “ Now  you've  got  us ! " all  through 
a hot  summer's  day.  Never  were  fellows  more 
friendly  than  the  very  fellows  who  but  a few 
hours  before  were  aiming  bullets  at  each  other's 
craniums. 

I soon  discovered  that  the  rebel  officers,  not 
without  good  reason,  were  exceedingly  proud 
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of  their  obstinate  defense.  They  often  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  held  out  until  they 
were  at  the  point  of  starvation,  reduced  to  an 
ear  of  corn  a day,  and  such  rats  and  mule  meat 
as  the  sharpest  foraging  might  furnish.  They 
had  surrendered,  they  said,  because  Vicksburg 
had ; yes,  they  bragged  not  a little  of  having 
outlasted  Pendleton;  at  the  same  time  their 
provisions  would  have  been  quite  gone  in  three 
days  more ; and  then  they  would  have  had  to 
come  down,  Vicksburg  or  no  Vicksburg.  One 
of  our  captains  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  found  broiled  rat  a 
better  dish  than  he  had  expected. 

“Well,  you  have  cut  the  Confederacy  in 
two,"  said  one  officer  to  me.  “But  we  shall 
not  give  up  the  contest,  and  I think  we  shall 
tire  you  out  at  last. " , 

Is  he  living  now,  I wonder,  to  see  the  fate 
of  his  prophecy  ? 

The  defense  of  Port  Hudson  was  gallant,  but 
the  siege,  I affirm,  was  no  less  so.  On  the  day 
of  the  surrender  we  had  ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men  for  duty  to  watch  and  fight  over  a 
line  of  nearly  eight  miles  in  extent.  We  had 
had  at  least  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  not  far  from  as  many  more  rendered  un- 
serviceable by  sickness.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners,  able  and  disabled,  combatants  and 
non-combatants,  amounted,  os  we  are  informed, 
I believe,  by  General  Banks,  to  six  thousand. 
Our  victory  had  been  no  easy  achievement,  but 
it  was  no  inconsiderable  victory. 


A REFORMED  RING-MAN. 

“ A ND  how  in  the  world  did  that  name  get 
X JL  hitched  to  you  ?"  asked  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen in  the  night-relay  as  Mike  Reilly  thrust 
back  into  the  forge  the  odd  job  he  was  doing 
for  himself  before  work-hours.  The  men  in  the 
Pittsburg  blacksmith  - shop,  of  which  he  w'as 
night  foreman,  never  tired  of  hearing  Mike  talk. 
This  evening  he  had  told  them  that  it  hurt  no 
man  to  be  called  names.  “I  was  called  the 
Shark  of  the  Ring  once  myself.”  Then  the 
journeyman  asked  his  question. 

“ It  came  in  this  wise, " replied  Mike.  “ Well, 
before  I go  on,  I suppose  none  of  you  fellows 
know  I was  formerly  a ruler?  Yes,  Sir-eo! 
I made  laws,  and  folks  had  to  obey  ’em  too!" 

“What  were  you?"  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Ran  a jail!"  said  the  smart  man  of  the 
shop. 

“Councilman  somewhere?"  said  another, 
doubtfully. 

“I’ve  been  that  same,  my  boy!"  replied 
Mike ; “ but  I’ve  been  a tip  or  two  higher  be- 
sides ! I’ve  been  New  York  Assemblyman  from 
the  First  Ward ; and  I don’t  say  it  to  my  shame 
either,  d’ye  hear ; for  'tain’t  every  man  that  gets 
out  o’  that  and  comes  to  be  an  honest  me- 
chanic ! ’’ 

This  unexpected  revelation  of  Michael’s  his- 
tory opened  such  a magnificent  rope-walk  for 
an  exciting  yarn  that  his  comrades  persuaded 
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him  to  spin  it  as  they  all  sat  together  about  the 
forge  at  their  suppers,  and  waiting  for  th#  bell 
which  should  call  them  to  labor. 

44 1 was  bom  in  Cherry  Street,”  said  Michael, 
44  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Bridget  Reilly.  They 
were  of  Irish  extraction  ; in  fact,  they  were  ex- 
tracted out  of  Ould  Ireland  about  three  years 
before  I appeared  in  America.  I may  not  be 
able  to  trace  my  lineage  directly  back  to  the 
Irish  kings  (there’s  a break  somewhere,  I think, 
about  the  period  of  MacMadigan  Gummoroo), 
but  I come  of  a royal  race.  . I’m  the  first  of  the 
family  that  ever  did  any  work  when  he  could 
help  it.  I was  bom  with  a gold  spoon  in  my 
mouth.  The  Reillys  were  always  inside  the 
4 Ring.’  There  was  my  father,  who  was  Dep- 
uty-Inspector of  the  Public  Statues,  with  a sol- 
ar}' of  fifteen  hundred  a year  from  the  Street 
Department ; his  duties  consisted  in  sending  my 
mother’s  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  once 
a year,  with  a pail  of  suds  to  give  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, in  the  City  Hall  Park,  a scrubbing  wor- 
thy of  her  adopted  country’s  father.  There 
was  a First  Inspector,  but  he  never  came  ex- 
cept to  draw  his  salaiy.  My  father  discharged 
hia  arduous  functions  with  all  the  more  resig- 
nation from  having  been  empowered  by  the  spe- 
cial vote  of  a Common  Council,  in  which  I had 
one  uncle  and  several  cousins,  to  appoint  a Pri- 
vate Secretary,  with  %n  allowance  for  salary  and 
stationery  of  an  additional  fifteen  hundred  a 
year.  As  the  kindness  of  my  father’s  brother, 
Teddy  Reilly  the  Alderman,  had  handsomely 
provided  in  the  congenial  department  of  Samp- 
len  and  Fosters  for  my  own  eldest  brother,  his 
namesake,  and  my  next  elder  brother  was  to 
be  taken  to  Washington  as  a Page  of  the  House 
by  my  aunt’s  husband,  Congressman  Toomey, 
my  father  felt  that  he  did  the  rest  of  his  family 
no  injustice  in  appointing  me  to  the  Secretary- 
ship at  the  age  of  five  years.  Of  course  I could 
not  write  much ; but  then,  as  my  father  said, 

I could  learn ; and  I couldn't  have  done  more 
if  I’d  been  an  Alderman. 

4 4 My  father's  second  cousin  was  one  of  the 
School  Commissioners ; and  our  family  all  stuck 
together,  so  that  I think  Mr.  Bralligan  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  sign  for  me  on  one  sheet 
of  paper  an  order  for  a liberal  education,  and  a 
permanent  excuse  to  stay  out  of  school  all  the 
time  and  attend  to  my  municipal  business.  But 
intending,  like  the  rest  of  my  family,  to  live  by 
my  talents,  I took  the  old  road  to  learning  and 
went  through  the  grammar-school,  making  an 
entry  or  two  in  my  Book  of  Records  for  the 
Public  Statues  on  rainy  Snnday  afternoons  as 
I grew  older. 

44  When  I was  twenty-one  I knew  every  prom- 
inent politician  in  New  York  city.  I had  drunk 
at  every  corner  grocery  in  my  own  and  the  ad- 
joining wards.  I hod  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  Society  of  Bumptious  Young  Hunkers,  and 
bad  peddled  our  tickets  at  the  polls  several  suc- 
cessive election  days.  I had  learned  the  entire 
ropes  of  our  ward  4 Primaries ;’  I was  employed 
at  the  more  delicate  wires  by  Controllers  and  ! 


Supervisors  old  enough  to  be  grandfathers  of 
mine.  So  at  last  it  occurred  to  my  friends  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  so  popular  a young 
man,  and  so  dutiful  a son,  should  not  serve  bis 
family  4 in  the  Ring.1  A seasonable  advance 
for  the  purchase  of  the  neighboring  bar-rooms 
was  made  me  by  my  connection,  Congressman 
Toomey,  and  I got  a nomination,  equivalent  to 
election,  from  the  Bumptious  Hunkers.  Some 
impossible  person  or  other,  with  a good  char- 
acter, ran  against  me  and  received  forty-one 
votes. 

44 1 do  not  think  that  a single  fair-minded  cit- 
izen can  stand  up,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  point  out  one  single  instance  during  the 
entire  five  years  I served  as  Councilman  when 
I forgot  the  interests  of  the  Reilly  Family. 
That  constituency  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
me  that  Congressman  Toomey,  whose  Federal 
connection  caused  him  in  some  sort  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  of  our  clan,  advised  me  in 
my  twenty-sixth  year  to  run  for  member  of  As- 
sembly, at  the  same  time  showing  me  the  plan 
of  a Wire-Safe  Railroad,  whose  chief  corporators 
were  himself,  my  father,  and  I ; while  its  audac- 
ity left  the  ‘Gridiron’  scheme  entirely  out  of 
sight,  for  it  proposed  to  lay  a track  through  ev- 
ery street  in  the  city. 

44 1 grasped  the  idea  immediately.  I had  al- 
ready put  by  a snug  little  sum  from  odd  jobs 
done  in  the  interval  of  my  municipal  avoca- 
tions, and  a couple  of  terms  in  the  Assembly 
would  set  me  all  right.  After  that  I foresaw 
the  easy  prospect  of  retiring  to  a little  place  on 
Shrewsbury  River  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  to  keep 
my  own  cat-boat  and  dredge  my  own  clams.” 

44  Rather  lonely  look-out  that,  with  no  gal 
along!”  said  the  youngest  apprentice. 

“Ay,  boy !”  answered  Mike,  “but  you  see 
I had  lost  my  mate ; and  such  are  always  hell- 
bent on  ambition!  Glory  and  money — then 
rest.  Hip-hip-hurrah ! a jingle  of  dollars,  and 
a hermitage  three  miles  from  Red  Bank ! Be- 
fore I was  Councilman  I loved  a pretty  little 
girl — Nelly  Bryan— just  as  much  as  a pretty  lit- 
tle girl  ever  gets  loved.  But  when  I got  into 
politics  I a sort  of  neglected  her.  I went  to 
see  her  once  a month;  I never  took  her  any 
where,  and  when  I was  with  her  I bragged  to 
her  a good  deal  more  than  I kissed  her.  That 
isn’t  the  kind  of  thing  girls  like ; and  I could 
not  blame  her  long,  though  I was  awful  mad 
with  her  at  first,  when  she  gave  me  the  sack 
and  married  shiftless  Sam  Donohue,  the  cabin- 
et-maker, who  enlisted  the  first  year  the  war 
broke  out  and  left  her  in  a tenement-house 
whose  locality  I could  never  learn,  with  a sick 
baby  ten  months  old.  At  first  I thought  tho 
blow  of  Nelly’s  marriage  didn’t  hurt  me  much. 
I was  busy  night  and  day  on  matters  that  took 
as  keen  attention  as  a game  of  bluff.  But  grad- 
ually, through  the  press  of  business,  I felt  the 
thing  more  and  more  of  a trouble — a trouble 
that  hardened  me.  So  to  speak,  I wasn’t  trip- 
hammered.  I w*as  taken  through  the  rollers. 

1 1 grew  tougher  toward  men  and  things ; I 
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meant  to  be  nn  antagonist  whom  men  would 
hate  to  challenge ; I meant  to  be  master  of  cir- 
cumstance ; I should  succeed,  and  after  that — 
Shrewsbury.  No,  boy!  No  girl  in  that  pic- 
ture ! 

“So  I went  in  strong  for  the  nomination, 
stronger  yet  for  the  election,  and  carried  both. 
When  the  canvassers  returned  me,  Congressman 
Toomcy  and  I calculated  ourselves  out  of  pock- 
et in  a sum  whose  reimbursement  would  re- 
quire the  entire  proceeds  of  my  first  month  at 
Albany. 

“With  my  characteristic  modesty,  and  act- 
ing on  Uncle  Toomey ’s  previous  experience  of 
young  members,  wre  had  underestimated  my 
abilities.  Our  election  expenses  amounted  to 
just  $4400,  and  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect  my 
balance-sheet  at  the  close  of  my  first  session 
struck  something  like  this  : 

Cabo  in  Account  with  Hon.  Miouakt.  Reilly  : 

Dr. 

To  not  opposing  the  Slip  and  Yonkers  Ele- 
vated Ilorse-road $5,000  00 

To  voting  against  Opposition  Steamboat 

Line  to  Amboy 950  00 

To  presenting  and  supporting  Petition  for 
State  Itelp  to  Charitable  Association 

of  Otiose  Brothers 80  00 

To  voting  to  tax  Ogdensburg  for  erection 
of  a dam  by  the  Bohogus  Wool-Pull- 
ing Company  on  the  northern  slope 

of  Mount  Marcy 7,5G7  45 

To  net  receipts  from  Stock  in  the  Wire- 

Safe  Railroad 43,500  00 

$67,097  45 
Cr. 

By  election  expenses,  paid $4,400  00 

By  board,  drinks,  ana  cigars  at 

Albany 530  00 

4,930  00 

Balance  (E.E.)  to  the  credit  of  Hon.  M.  R. 

[This  does  not  include  bets  on  the  re- 
sult of  sundry  Bills  presented  during 
the  Session— not  yet  decided] $52,167  45 

Thus  you  find  me  at  the  end  of  my  first  win- 
ter in  Albany  in  pocket  to  the  tune  of  over 
fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  When,  according 
to  promise,  I had  paid  my  relation,  Toomey,  a 
third  of  this  sum  as  his  bonus  on  the  advance 
to  me,  I still  had  enough  stock  left  to  present 
cveiy  one  of  my  aunts  and  cousins  with  a few 
shares  apiece,  and  instmetions  to  sell  it  imme- 
diately. The  amount  that  remained  to  me  in 
hard  cash,  added  to  my  little  savings  accumu- 
lated in  the  Ring,  would  have  given  me  the 
best  bachelor  hall  any  of  ye  could  ask  for  when 
ye’re  maddest  with  that  maddenin’  critter  wo- 
man, boys.  My  mother,  who  was  always  a 
safer  man  than  my  father,  advised  me  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  that  first  session. 

44  4 Shure,  Mike,’  said  she,  4 ye  wint  there  the 
firsht  time  and  got  glory,  honor,  an’  power, 
saints  presarve  ye ! an*  niver  wanst  opind  yer 
mouth  bar’n  to  vote.  But  ye’re  like  yer  father, 
ye’ll  go  there  agin,  with  a cheek  on  to  you  this 
time,  and  ye’ll  raise  up  in  yer  sate  bould  as 
brass  and  shpake  and  shpile  it  all ! * 

44  But  I only  laughed  at  the  old  lady  and  took 
the  advice  of  that  pushin’  man  my  father,  who 
was  picking  out  the  house  he  should  buy  in 


Fifth  Aven-yeh  at  the  end  of  me  term,  and 
bade  me  return  to  the  Legislature  by  all  means 
— not  only  because  to  do  otherwise  wras  willful- 
ly holding  up  an  umbrcl  against  the  good  gifts 
w’hich  Heaven  was  manifestly  raining  plump 
down  on  the  Reilly  family,  but  because  there 
was  a most  unpopular  species  of  dishonesty — 
sufficient  to  work  a young  politician’s  everlast- 
ing damnation — in  the  act  of  going  back  on 
one’s  constituents,  only  half-w'ay  through,  and 
putting  them  to  the  expenses  of  a new*  election. 

“I  accordingly  returned  to  Albany  without  a 
hint  of  retiring.  It  w*as  the  second  year  of  the 
wrar,  and  the  session  was  daily  pressed  by  mili- 
tary bills  from  its  commencement.  When  I 
have  told  you  the  constituency  I represented, 
you  know  what,  on  such  bills,  w*as  my  invari- 
able vote.  I opposed  the  wfar,  that  was  my 
platform ; I meant  to  stand  on  ft ; it  was  occu- 
pied by  all  the  Reilly  connection  that  connec- 
tion stood  on  the  same  side  my  bread  w*as  but- 
tered ; and  if  any  thing  happened  to  the  Reilly 
connection  grass  would  grow  up  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  The  only  speech  I made  re- 
ceived great  applause  at  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
though  the  Ilerald  sadly  marred  its  reported 
effect  by  representing  me  to  have  said,  4 Then 
Massachusetts  milliners  will  see!*  instead  of 
4 mill -owners,’  which  necessarily  made  it  a 
much  less  terrible  menace*” 

“Dry  up!”  said  a long  limbed  journeyman 
from  Springfield,  smoking  behihd  the  forge. 

“Oh!  You  there,  Dakin?  Yon  see  I 
haven’t  got  over  abusing  your  Yankee  State 
since  I left  the  councils  of  the  nation ! Well, 
I voted  against  all  the  military  bills  plumb ! 
S’posing  a bill  permitting  a county  to  pledge  its 
good  faith  for  the  equipment  of  volunteers — I 
voted  against  that . I voted  against  every  meas- 
ure to  establish  hospitals  for  the  wounded  com- 
ing home.  I voted  against  the  city’s  paying 
extra  bounty  every  time ! I voted  for  all  means 
devised  to  obstruct  or  nullify  the  draft;  I voted 
in  favor  of  directing  the  State  Attorney  to  in- 
dict the  Union  League  as  a common  nuisance; 
I voted  an  appropriation  for  the  employment  of 
detectives  to  dog  Orison  Blunt;  I helped  pass 
the  resolution  for  a Committee  of  Investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau.  I was  studying  up  one 
day,  by  request  of  my  connection  Toomey,  for 
a slatherer  at  the  Government,  with  appended 
affidavits  from  a man  in  Chatham  Street  of 
whom  an  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
had  got  lint  under  false  pretenses,  when  an  at- 
tack of  the  sick  headache,  or  laziness  if  you 
please,  for  I always  liked  work  better  than 
thinking,  drove  me  out  of  my  room  in  Congress 
Hall  for  a walk  round  the  Capitol  grounds.  I 
continued  my  stroll  dowm  State  Street  into  the 
town,  until  I was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a 
crowd  formed  in  line  between  the  curb-stone 
and  the  door  of  a brick  house  with  high  stoop 
of  freestone. 

“‘What’s  all  this  about?’  I asked  a police- 
man standing  by. 
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“ He  took  off  bis  cap  to  wipe  his  forehead — 
for  although  only  half-way  through  spring,  the 
weather  that  day  was  almost  sultry — and  re- 
plied : - 

44  4 Soldiers*  widows  and  orphans,  Sir.  They 
come  here  once  a week  to  get  their  allowance.* 

44 1 had  voted  against  the  enabling  act  to  pro- 
vide Albany  County  with  this  charity  only  three 
days  before ; but  I had  no  animosity  against  it ; 
my  vote  was  based  on  no  moral  question  but 
the  interests  of  the  Reilly  family.  I therefore 
stopped  to  watch  that  patient,  halted  procession 
of  faded  women  and  stinted  babies.  I was  at 
the  back  of  on£  poor  thing,  whose  crouched, 
weary  figure  w'as  like  that  of  a young  girl, 
though  her  dress  was  dusty  bombazine,  and 
her  arms  held  a poor  little  chalky  child.  I did 
not  see  her  face,  but  she  was  at  the  very  end 
of  the  string,  and  her  attitude  seemed  to  say 
that  all  heart  and  hope  were  failing  her. 

44  4 Hard  lines!'  said  1,  glancing  up  the  sor- 
rowful procession. 

44‘Ye  may  say  that,’  answered  the  police- 
man, with  a look  of  quite  unofficial  compas- 
sion. 4 There's  only  certain  hours  any  way, 
and  some  o*  them  poor  crecturs  that's  behind- 
hand will  have  to  wait  for  their  allowance  till 
next  week.* 

44  4 What  is  the  allowance?*  asked  I. 

44  4 Widow  two ; each  orphan  fifty  extra.' 

44 1 drew  my  hand  out  of  my  pocket,  ashamed 
to  feel  it  touching  a well-stuffed  porte-monnaie, 
and  it  was  lucky  I did  so ; for  just  then,  what 
with  the  heat  aud  the  fatigue,  the  rear  woman 
fainted,  and  I needed  both  my  hands  to  catch 
her.  As  she  fell  into  my  arms  her  own  stuck 
tight  and  motherly  around  the  little  chalky 
child ; her  poor  sun-bonnet  of  faded  gingham 
fell  oft*  her  brown  curls,  and  there,  like  a beau- 
tiful dead  thing  in  marble,  lay — my  Nelly ! 

44 1 got  a carriage  and  took  he;*  back  to  Con- 
gress Hall  with  me  as  quick  as  State  Street  hill 
would  let  us.  A bachelor  like  me  could  not 
keep  her  and  her  baby  there ; so  I sent  out  one 
of  the  waiters  before  she  came  to,  to  hire  pleas- 
ant lodgings  where  I had  seen  a bill  up  in  Dove 
Street. 

44  About  the  same  time  he  returned,  success- 
ful, to  the  hotel,  and  she,  bewildered,  to  con- 
sciousness. 

44  4 D'ye  know  where  you  are,  Nelly  dear?* 
said  I. 

44  4 Donohue's  dead  in  the  War,  Mike,'  said  the 
sweet  little  widow,  solemnly. 

44  4 1 know  that,  dear,'  said  I ; and,  stooping 
doivn,  kissed,  first  herself,  then  the  baby,  lov- 
ingly. 

“ Fifteen  minutes  after  I took  her  round  to  the 
pleasant  little  rooms  in  Dove  Street.  I had 
tea  brought  up  to  us,  and  fed  her  as  she  lay  on 
the  bed,  taking,  as  we’d  say  in  the  4 Ould  coun- 
thry,’  every  other  tea -spoonful  with  the  same 
fork.  I spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  sitting 
beside  her,  and  holding  her  hand  os  we  talked ; 
and  when  it  was  time  to  put  the  infant  to  the 
maternal  fount  for  the  last  time,  went  home  to 


my  room  at  the  Congress  with  something  like 
the  delicacy  of  a young  roan  sparking  for  the 
first  time,  and  a heart  too  queerly  softened  of  a 
sudden  to  let  me  proceed  that  night,  as  I had 
proposed,  with  the  speech  inspired  by  my'  Hon. 
connection,  Toomey. 

44  The  same  indifference  toward  preparation 
for  that  effort  hung  on  me  the  next  day  and  the 
day  following.  I spent  a good  deal  of  my  time  in 
the  room  of  Mrs.  Donohue.  When  I missed  a 
committee  meeting  I excused  myself  by  saying 
that  I was  making  ready  to  come  in  strong  on 
the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Fatherless.  Be- 
fore the  week  w'as  out  I had  resolved  to  marry 
Nelly  as  soon  as  her  year  of  mourning  was  up, 
and  she  had  resolved  to  let  me.  This  point  • 
settled,  I went  into  Assembly  work  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

44 1 was  so  horrified  at  my  first  view — in  a solid 
form  like  my  ow  n heart’s  flesh — of  what  the  peo- 
ple I had  acted  with  were  doing  against  loyal 
w'omen,  babes,  and  men,  that — as  any  body  who 
knows  young  men  may  understand — I turned 
at  once  into  a reformer,  and  resolved,  from  the 
instant  I crossed  the  Assembly  threshold  Nelly’s 
betrothed  lover,  that  I'd  never  again  bet  on  my 
vote,  take  complimentary  moneys,  let  myself  be 
put  dow  n for  stock  in  any  corporation  I meant 
to  push,  have  checks  slid  into  my  hands  for 
4 professional  services,’  or  in  any  way  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  ‘the  Lobby'  any  more.  I 
might  not  be  re-elected — doubtless  should  not — 
but  I would  be  honest  and  loyal. 

44  Of  course  a man  can’t  stand  up  in  full  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  and  say, 4 D — n it  all ! I’ve 
been  a mean  scamp,  but  I ain’t  a-go’n’  to  any 
more!'  The  new  Mike  Reilly  that  meant  to 
be  Nelly’s  husband  would  have  to  show'  himself 
privately  the  first  good  chance  that  offered  for 
temptation.  I tried  to  talk  to  some  of  my 
friends  about  the  change  in  me — Kernan  the 
State  Senator  from  my  district  haw-hawed  right 
out. 

44  4 Dnmmed  if  that  ain't  a good  'un!'  said 
Kernan.  ‘Reelect  last  term,  boys?  Forty 
thousand  if  he  made  a dollar — cUan!  It’s  a 
dodge  of  his.  Ten  to  one  he’ll  make  four 
times  more’n  the  best  of  us  this  session  on  that 
pious  lay ! Oh,  who  says  them  Reillys  ain’t 
deep  ?’ 

“Though  other  people  did  not  go  into  that 
elaboration  which  made  the  Senator’s  remarks 
peculiarly  disgusting  to  a reformer  just  started 
on  his  first  heat — every  hotly  w ithout  exception, 
to  whom  I spoke  of  my  conversion,  shared  in 
the  conviction  that  it  was  some  new'  dodge  of 
mine.  At  no  time  in  my  life  was  I more  fre- 
quently approached  to  borrow  money ; and  a 
general  impression  prevailed  that,  if  I was  not 
already  a millionaire,  I had,  in  this  new*  dodge, 
something  on  the  string  which  was  bound  to 
make  money. 

44  The  first  lobby-man  who  approached  me  was 
I Gomboil — a very  prominent  man  in  the  railroad 
j interest  with  whom  I had  done  business  a few 
| hundred  times.  His  prominence  made  it  all 
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the  more  necessary  to  make  an  example  of 
him. 

“‘Gomboil!*  said  I,  severely,  4 this  is  all 
wrong!  I have  resolved  to  take  no  more 
bribes.' 

44  4 Capital !'  said  Gomboil.  4 1 heard  about 
it  from  Kern  an ; but  really  hadn't  any  idea  how 
well  you  could  keep  it  up!  Never  mind.  I 
came  this  morning  to  talk  about  that  new  road, 
up  on  first  reading  to-day,  to  connect  Lake 
George  with  the  head  o'  navigation  on  the 
Skeneatcles.  If  yer  asleep  when  its  called 
your  conscience  may  forget  to  wake  ye  up  to 
vote  agin  it.  So,  for  a memorandum,  suppose 
yourself  struck  aside  the  head  with  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  There's  a pictur  of  it!’  Baid  the 
vulgar  Gomboil,  pointing  to  a note  of  that  value 
left  on  my  table  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 

44  The  next  day  I had  as  much  more  sent  me 
anonymously  in  the  circular  of  the  Penny  Bridge 
Fluviatile  Transportation  Company;  and  the 
day  after  that  two  proposed  directors  of  pro- 
posed mining  corporations  thrust  each  a thou- 
sand-dollar  bill  into  my  vest-pocket,  unbe- 
knownst, while  they  were  showing  me  the  plan 
of  shafts  in  Montana  and  Reese.  I found  it 
was  no  use  saying  I should  never  sell  my  vote 
again.  I was  wasting  my  breath  — nobody 
would  believe  me.  For  a while  I confess  I was 
4 mulvathered.  ’ I didn't  know  what  to  do  at 
all.  At  last  the  idea  struck  me  that,  if  the 
lobby  wouldn’t  let  me  earn  a clean  reputation, 
I'd  make  something  out  of  'em  for  a good  cause 
by  the  dirthy  one.  So  the  next  day  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Argus,  Journal,  and  Knickerbocker 
an  advertisement  something  like  this : 

‘“Soldiers’  Widows  and  Orphans.— Contributions 
to  found  a Home  for  the  temporary  or  permanent  shel- 
ter of  deceased  soldiers’  families,  in  connection  with 
shops  and  laundries  where  such  may  earn  their  liveli- 
hood, or  a portion  of  it,  may  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  fund,  Hon.  John  Rrilly,  Room  No. 
2,  Congress  Hall.' 

44  Some  of  my  friends  thought  I had  received 
timely  hints  from  personal  cronies  on  the  other 
side  of  a Republican  intention  to  set  an  inves- 
tigating committee  nosing  into  the  dirty  linen 
of  the  lobby,  and  that  I had  baffled  the  foe  in 
a masterly  manner  by  retiring  my  operations 
behind  the  quadrangle  of  a high-sounding,  pa- 
triotic charity.  Every  body  said,  ‘Well!  if 
that  Reilly  ain’t  keen;  where  d’ye  find  ’em?' 
Nobody  for  one  moment  entertained  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  an  Assemblyman  from  my 
district  could  turn  saint.  Saul  among  the 
prophets  wasn't  a circumstance,  me  boys ! 

“My  reputation  as  4 a smart  'un'  received  the 
incense  universally  offered  success.  4 Men,' 
says  the  good  book,  ‘will  praisq  thee  when 
thou  doest  good  to  thyself ;'  and  at  that  period 
of  his  life  Mike  Reilly  got  both  praise  and  pud- 
ding without  stint.  The  lobby  could  not  rest 
content  until  it  had  got  me  safe  on  the  simplest 
enterprise.  I was  reverentially  approached  for 
my  influence  against  a milldam,  and  my  vote 
in  favor  of  a canal  contract.  From  the  fifty- 


dollar  men  up  to  the  five  thousand  they  all 
came  to  me.  Every  one  of  them  left  his  money, 
and  left  it  with  his  eyes  open.  I’ll  give  you 
one  sample  of.  an  interview  held  about  this 
time  between  myself  and  a prominent  lobbyite 
— it  will  stand  for  all  of  them,  excepting  unes- 
sential details. 

“ On  my  answering 4 Come  in !'  to  a knock  at 
the  door  of  my  room  in  Congress  Hall,  enter 
Mr.  A polios  Peghammer,  the  President  of  ‘the 
greatest  road,  begud !'  between  Patagonia  and 
the  Arctic  Sea ; also,  the  most  tremendous  bore 
who  ever  sat  down  in  the  room  of  a member 
representing  any  portion  of  the  same  area. 

44  4 Good-morning,  Mr.  Reilly.  Really  I hope 
I see  you  well,  Sir  ?'  and  before  I could  answer 
that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  me  but  over- 
pressure on  my  time,  Mr.  Peghammer  blandly 
took  a chair. 

4 4 1 knew  that  he  prided  himself  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  for  the  first  hour 
would  avoid  any  reference  to  his  actual  purpose 
in  coming ; at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  lead- 
ing the  conversation  round  with  admirable  dex- 
terity from  the  subject  of  horse -racing  (which 
he  thought  might  fascinate  a vulgar  nature  like 
me,  but  of  which  he  knew  about  as  much  as  Dr. 

Philip  Doddridge)  to  the  theme  of  4 the  great- 
est railroad,  begud !’  and  the  fact  that  it  w^ant- 
ed  leave  to  charge  double  on  way-freights. 

44  This  morning  in  particular  having  lots  to  do, 
a headache,  and  a great  yearning  toward  Dove 
Street,  I resolved  to  snatch  Mr.  Peghammer 
from  the  circuitous  orbit  in  which  he  wheeled 
with  a grace  so  admirable  to  himself,  and  bring 
him  point-blank  upon  the  subject  of  his  com- 
ing. 

“‘You're  here  on  that  double-track  loan,' 
said  I,  with  curt  civility.  4 1 heard  your  Com- 
pany were  intending  to  apply.  Now,  excuse 
my  haste,  but  I’ve  got  just  five  minutes’  (and 
I took  out  my  watch)  4 to  hear  what  it's  all 
about.’ 

44  ‘Well,’  said  Mr.  Peghammer,  suddenly  fo- 
cused, 4 the  fact  is,  you  know  we  always  feel 
more  anxious  to  make  it  right  with  you  than 
with  'most  any  one  else  in  the  House.  Now  I 
don’t  deceive  you — your  reputation,  Sir,  would 
render  such  an  attempt  too  futile  to  be  thought  & 
of  for  a moment  by  any  sensible,  plain,  straight- 
forward business  man — w*e  are  very  desirous  to 
push  the  measure  through — very  desirous  in- 
deed. Now,  there's  nobody  else  I'd  say  it  to, 
but  I don’t  mind  saying  it  to  you — we  sha'n't 
stand  at  $150,000,  if  it  takes  that,  to  get  it 
through  Assembly ; and,  as  near  as  I can  cipher 
out,  your  share  comes  to  about  $5000.  So, 
now,  if  that  will  straighten  it— why — ’ 

“And  Mr.  Peghammer  laid  a check  on  my 
centre-table. 

44  4 Mr.  Peghammer,'  said  I,  rising  with  all  the 
severity  which  a young  convert  can  throw  into 
his  face  and  tone,  4 you  are  so  well  aware  that 
I have  resolved  never  to  sell  my  vote,  that  I 
question  whether  this  call  on  me  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  insult.' 
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“ Peghammer,  who  in  former  days  had  bought 
me  at  various  prices  fifty  times,  looked  at  me 
for  a moment  with  a blank  countenance,  as  he 
might  look  at  a bale  of  uplands  cotton  miracu- 
lously endowed  with  power  to  assert  itself,  and 
indignantly  demanding  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  loqg-staple.  Looked  at  me  as  if  he 
would  fain  exclaim:  ‘Why,  the  scamp  asks 
as  much  for  himself  as  if  he  were  a Congress- 
man !’ 

“Mr.  Peghammer  drew  a long  sigh.  ‘Well/ 
said  he,  ‘call  it  $7500  and  square!9  So  say- 
ing, he  replaced  the  first  check  in  his  pocket,  and 
laid  on  the  table  an  alternative  one  prepared 
in  the  event  of  my  ‘coming  the  Jew  on  him.9 
With  no  further  words  than  a good-moaning  he 
was  turning  toward  the  door* 

“ ‘ One  instant/  said  I.  ‘ Mr.  Peghammer, 
I see  you  mean  to  leave  that  check  on  the  table. 
I wish  to  inform  you,  once  for  all,  that  I am  in 
earnest  when  I say  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  I promise  any  man  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
any  measure.  As  your  matter  comes  up  I 
shall  look  into  it  faithfully  and  vote  according 
to  my  best  light,  whether  that  point  for  or 
against.  If  you  leave  that  money  on  the  table 
I shall  not  understand  it  as  in  the  least  intend- 
ed to  affect  my  vote.9 

“ ‘Oh,  bless  me,  no!*  said  Mr.  Peghammer, 
with  pious  earnestness.  ‘ We  never  do  I Un- 
constitutional in  the  extreme,  my  dear  Sir! 
Affect  vote?  Not  in  the  least!  Simply  in- 
tended to  defray  expenses  for  extra  investiga- 
tion. Say  I’m  in  the  dark — can’t  see  my  way 
out — you  buy  candles  to  show  me  the  right  way 
— why,  bless  me!  you  don’t  pay  me  to  come 
out,  do  ye?  And  the  greatest  road  in  the 
.world,  begud,  can  afford,  Sir,  to  pay  high  for 
your  candles !’ 

“ ‘ Very  ingenious,  Mr.  President,  but  if  you 
leave  that  money  on  the  table  be  sure  before- 
hand that  your  candles  will  go  to  light  a less 
private  darkness  than  mine.  I shall  accept 
your  money  as  a subscription  to  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a home  for  soldiers’  vndows  and 
orphans — you  have  seen  the  prospectus  of  my 
enterprise?’ 

*“I  have  indeed!  That’s  a capital  way  to 
put  it— capital.  You’ll  be  in  Congress  before 
long,  Mr.  Reilly — if  you  ever  need  an  advance 
for  any  purpose,  let  mo  be  your  banker.  A re- 
markable business  head,  Sir,  if  you  will  pardon 
my  complimenting  you ! Oh,  a most  laudable 
charity — put  me  down  for  a life-membership  by 
all  means.’ 

“ And  Mr.  Peghammer  solemnly  withdrew, 
making  a noise  with  his  umbrella  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  hide  that  he  went  down  stairs  chuck- 
ling. 

“The  next  day  all  the  Albany  papers  pub- 
lished a card  as  follows : 

“ 1 The  Treasurer  of  the  fund  for  erecting  a home  for 
Soldiers*  Widows  and  Orphans  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  $7500  for  that  object,  contributed  by 
Apollos  Peghammer,  Esq.* 

“ Of  course,  Peghammer  took  the  papers,  but 


he  only  smiled  at  me,  balf-reverentially,  as  he 
met  me  in  the  street. 

“ When  I tell  you  that  I held  interviews  sim- 
ilar to  that  just  related  with  over  a hundred 
lobby  men  before  the  lost  week  of  the  session, 
atid  that  the  final  decision  of  all  the  important 
bills  had  been  fought  off  till  then,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  I had  a good  fishtftii  of  green- 
backs for  all  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  Vhat 
something  over  a hundred  contributors  to  their 
fund  were  smiling  in  foolish  expectation  of  my 
working  ‘ the  grand  pious  dodge’  as  much  for 
their  interests  as  they  snpposed  I had  for  my 
own. 

“ Imagine  then  the  dismay  with  which  these 
life-members  of  my  charity  heard  me  calmly 
vote  against  nine-tenths  of  the  measures  to 
whose  support  they  had  meant  to  commit  me, 
and  in  favor  of  half  the  improvements  they  had 
forced  money  on  me  to  stifle ! 

“Day  after  day,  in  going  home  from  the 
chamber,  I passed  through  as  excited  a crowd  as 
ever  refrained  from  mobbing  a man  ; I strenu- 
ously used  my  privilege,  refusing  to  see  any  one 
in  my  room  till  he  had  sent  np  his  card,  and  re- 
morselessly sending  a peremptory  ‘out!’  to  any 
who  might  come  to  badger  me.  At  last  Ker- 
nan  the  Senator  broke  in  without  knocking,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  my  father 
and  Congressman  Toomey  that  I had  gone  crazy. 

They  had  replied  that  they  would  be  up  on  the 
6 o’clock  train.  ‘Any  thing  else?*  said  I,  and 
put  my  hands  in  my  pockets.  Reman  gave 
one  of  those  prolonged  howls  of  anguish  heredi- 
tary to  an  Irishman  from  the  time  of  King 
O’Toole’s  wake,  and  fled  my  demented  pres- 
ence. 

“I  had  time  before  my  father  and  Congress- 
man Toomey  could  reach  Greenbush  to  help 
kill  Mr.  Peghammer’s  bill,  and  those  of  five 
other  gentlemen  who  had  equally  reckoned 
without  their  host. 

“After  our  adjournment  for  supper,  I was 
passing  ont  into  the  lobby  amidst  angry  hisses, 
scowls,  and  cries  of  ‘Rat!’  both  from  the  ‘Ex- 
terior House9  and  from  members  belonging  to 
my  own  party,  when  my  gray-headed  sire  and  the 
Congressman  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and,  falling  on 
my  neck,  made  a group  as  worthy  of  commem- 
oration in  marble  as  any  thing  about  Coriolanus 
or  such  that  was  ever  done  for  a State  capitol. 

“ * Och  boy,  boy ! How  did  ye  kill  yerself ?* 
groaned  me  father. 

‘“Dead  as  a herring!9  sighed  Congressman 
Toomey. 

“ ‘ And  the  figure  ye’ll  make  presenting  your- 
self to  your  constituents/  said  me  father. 

“ * Well/  answered  I,  quietly  as  I could,  to 
keep  the  crowd  out  of  the  conversation  if  possi- 
ble, ‘I  don’t  mean  to  present  myself  to  any 
body.  Some  weeks  ago  I concluded  to  be  me 
own  man,  and  I’ve  been  it  ever  since  !9 

“ They  followed  me  home  to  my  lodgings  to 
expostulate  with  me.  They  went  together  to 
a doctor,  and  consulted  as  to  whether  there  were 
not  some  way  of  shutting  me  up  in  an  asylum 
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before  I ruined  myself.  Finding  no  hope  in 
that  idea  they  returned — and  if  the  most  an- 
cient Hibernians  ever  heard  such  a final  jaw- 
ing as  they  gave  me,  they're  an  older  order  than 
I took  'em  for.  At  last,  not  wishing  to  stop 
longer  than  I could  keep  perfectly  good-tem- 
pered, I told  them  I had  provided  for  them  to 
sleep  together  in  my  large  double-bed,  and,  with- 
out further  parley,  set  off  for  a hall-room  in 
Dove  Street,  where  I knew  they  could  not  track 
me.  Before  I got  over  to  Congress  Hall  the 
next  morning  they  had  returned  to  New  York 
in  disgust,  leaving  no  memento  save  a paper  in 
my  father’s  hand,  conspicuously  wafered  over 
the  clock-case,  to  say  with  a terse  grandeur 
worthy  of  Ossian : 

“‘From  the  O'Reillys  to  their  treacherous 
offspring — Banishment'  (with  a big  B). 

“The  last  day  of  session,  when  I had  voted  for 
or  against  every  thing  on  which  I intended  the 
world  should  ever  have  my  legislative  opinion, 

I withdrew  the  restriction  upon  visitors,  and  al- 
lowed every  body  to  enter  my  room  that  asked 
for  me. 

“I  need  not  picture  the  torrent  of  reproach 
and  invective  with  which  I was  assailed  in  those 
final  hours.  My  only  answer  to  every  furious 
patron  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans*  fund  was 
to  hand  him  our  Institution's  first  Report,  in 
which  he  was  congratulated  on  the  cheering 
fruits  of  his  benefaction,  presented  gratis  with 
a wood-cut  of  the  way  the  building  would  look 
when  finished,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  his  friends  the  exact  amount  of 
his  benevolence,  set  in  large  type  opposite  his 
name. 

“When  I returned  to  New  York  the  results 
of  my  entire  session  amounted  to  $75,000.  This 
sum  I put  at  once  into  the  hands  of  competent 
trustees,  and  am  happy  to  say  has  already  been 
partly  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a piece  of 
Staten  Island  property  peculiarly  suited  to  our 
purpose. 

“ Neither  Horace  Greeley  nor  I ran  for  As- 
sembly in  our  ward  the  next  time.  I don’t 
know  which  of  us  would  have  got  the  most 
votes  if  we  had.  Scarcely  one  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintances would  speak  to  me ; all  the  sharp 
men  who  had  got  from  me  the  first  bite  that 
ever  maimed  them  were  down  on  me.  It  was 
then  I got  the  name  that  stuck  to  me  till  I left 
York — 4 The  Shark  of  the  Ring’  they  called  me. 
But  as  I told  ye,  lads,  calling  names  kills  no- 
body ! They  may  call  what  they  choose,  as  the 
boys  say,  so  long  as  they  don't  call  me  late  to 
dinner,  or  forget  to  call  in  time  with  my  night's 
coffee!”  added  Mike,  looking  up  the  foundry 
yard  through  the  open  door  of  the  smithy. 
“Ay!  there  comes  the  pail  and  sun-bonnet! 
Right  on  the  minute  like  reg'lar  City  Hall  time ! 
Well,  to  wind  up  a long  story,  boys,  I didn't 
miss  not  getting  back  to  Assembly  much,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  I knew  there  was  stuff  enough 
in  me  to  struggle  up  from  the  Legislature  to : 
being  an  honest  mechanic ; and,  in  the  second 
place — n ! 


Just  then  a very  pretty  youug  woman  peered 
modestly  in  with  a pail  in  her  hand  and  smiled 
an  invitation  to  come  out  and  have  an  inter- 
view. 

As  Mike  begun  moving  away  in  answer  to 
that  irresistible  summons : 

“ Well  !’*  said  the  youngest  apprentice,  eager- 
ly, “and  in  the  second  place,  what?” 

“ In  the  second  place  ?”  answered  Mike,  laugh- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  as  he  took  the  soft  little 
hand  that  held  the  pail,  “ Oh,  I consoled  myself 
with  a still  more  satisfactory  scheme  for  the  re- 
lief of  widows  and  orphans.” 


EIGHT  CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

* CASTLE  I.— FLYING  CLOUDS. 

ALTHOUGH  I am  a quiet  family  man  of 
middle  age,  and  have  a wife  upon  whose 
head  silvery  threads  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves, while  mine  is  getting  bald  and  shiny, 
and  wrinkles  are  slowly  creeping  across  my 
brow ; and,  moreover,  have  children  who  are 
growing  up  around  me  with  a rapidity  which 
reminds  me,  when  I look  at  them,  of  the  growth 
of  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  in  summer  time ; 
and,  further,  though  daily  cares  are  mine,  and 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  my  flock  vis- 
its me  as  I lie  aw'ake  at  night,  yet,  for  all  this, 
there  still  clings  about  me  a spice  of  boyish  ro- 
mance— that  romance  which,  in  my  youthful 
days,  made  me  the  lover  and  defender  of  every 
young  and  pretty  girl  I encountered ; the  ad- 
mirer of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  of  Rob- 
in Hood  and  his  merry  men,  of  the  good  Ila- 
roun  A Iraschid,  of  Constantine  in  the  Holy  Land, 
of  the  fearless  and  reproachless  Bayard,  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  hosts  of  other  heroes  of  the* 
past,  and  w’hich  w’ould  have  w edded  me  to  the 
Muse  of  Poesy,  if  Nature,  for  some  w ise  purpose 
of  her  own,  had  not  forbidden  the  bans. 

Sometimes,  in  the  busiest  of  my  waking  mo- 
ments, the  pen,  with  which  I am  setting  down 
the  figures  of  immense  sums  to  the  credit  of 
Uncle  Samuel — the  old  gentleman  for  w’hom  I 
labor  in  the  large  granite  building  in  Wall 
Street — rests  idly  in  my  hand,  and  my  eyes, 
wandering  from  the  pages  of  the  ledger  beforo 
me,  look  through  the  window  near  my  desk, 
above  the  opposite  house-tops  into  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  with  its  white  clouds,  like  snowyr  ves- 
sels, sailing  past  toward  those  vast  possessions 
of  mine  which  lie  so  far  aw*ay  that  I can  only 
visit  them  in  imagination.  It  is  then  that  I 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  Gentle  rev- 
eries which  fill  my  heart  with  peace;  golden 
fancies  which  gild  the  wrcary  hours  with  some- 
thing akin  to  joy,  and  blessed  memories  which 
translate  the  past  into  an  Arcadian  present  then 
are  mine.  Then,  too,  I erect  gorgeous  castles 
in  the  air,  and  build  chateaux  in  Spain,  peo- 
pling them  w'ith  the  children  of  ray  brain. 

I see,  as  I gaze  above  those  brown  walls  op- 
; posite,  what  no  one  else  in  that  room  can  see. 
I hear  through  the  chimes  of  Trinity,  as  they 
! full  upon  my  ears,  what  no  one  ebe  in  that  room 
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can  hear.  I know  that  44  Uncle  John,”  the  sen- 
ior clerk  of  the  department,  and  who  is,  at  least, 
a good  quarter  of  a century  older  than  I am, 
wonders,  as  he  drops  his  chin  upon  his  breast, 
and  casts  his  eyes  across  the  room  at  me,  over 
the  top  of  his  spectacles,  at  what  I am  looking. 
Sometimes  he  will  get  down  from  his  high  chair, 
and,  crossing  to  my  window'  will,'  with  me,  look 
np  into  the  sky.  But  he  never  discovers  any 
thing,  and  will,  after  a little  while,  turn  and  go 
to  his  seat,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously  at  the 
other  clerks,  and  looking  back  at  me  will  tap 
significantly  his  forehead.  As  a rule  he  never 
says  any  thing  to  me  at  these  moments,  but 
once  he  asked  me  if  I w'otild  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  him  at  what  I w'as  looking.  I replied  that 
I was  watching  my  balloons  go  by.  Hd  wished 
to  know  if  I had  seen  many  pass.  Yes,  I an- 
swered, there  is  one  passing  now.  So  44  Uncle 
John”  wiped  his  spectacles,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  carefully  with  his  silk  handkerchief, 
and,  putting  them  on,  looked  up  into  the  sky. 
He  failed,  however,  to  perceive  any  thing  save, 
he  said,  what  looked  like  a white  cloud,  though, 
as  his  sight  w*as  not  very  good,  it  might  be  the 
balloon  of  which  I spoke.  I assured  him  it 
was,  and  that  it  was  going  direct  to  Spain.  So 
44  Uncle  John”  drew  a long  sigh,  and,  saying  it 
might  be  so,  went  back  to  his  figures. 

It  is  true  that  on  these  occasions  the  work  on 
my  desk  does  not  progress  very  rapidly,  for  one 
can  not  watch  one’s  ships  sail  away  for  distant 
ports,  gazing  after  them  until  they  vanish  in  the 
distance,  and  hear  the  music  of  their  bells,  strik- 
ing the  hour — it  is  always  eight  bells  to  me,  no 
matter  w'hat  the  true  time  may  be — sink  into  si- 
lence, without  neglecting  less  important  affairs. 
But  the  head  of  our  room — who  must  be,  judging 
from  his  name  and  some  characteristic  traits 
which  he  possesses,  a descendant  of  that  early 
master  of  English  song,  w’ho  w'rote . 

“Gather  ye  roee-buds  os  ye  may; 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying” — 

evidently  sympathizes  with  me,  and  never  dis- 
turbs my  reveries  by  suggestions  of  a local  char- 
acter. I feel  certain,  too,  that  there  is  some 
of  the  old  poet’s  poetry  in  his  composition, 
and  he  must  have  inherited  the  garden  from 
which  his  ancestor  gathered  the  primrose,  the 
daffodils,  and  the  blossoms  of  which  ho  so  charm- 
ingly sung ; for  he  always  comes  to  the  office, 
in  these  early  spring  days,  wearing  in  his  but- 
ton-hole a cluster  of  the  bluest  of  violets.  If  it 
be  necessary  that  I should  come  back  to  the 
consideration  of  facts  and  figures,  he  has  a del- 
icate and  pretty  way  of  drawing  my  attention 
to  my  duties,  without  abruptly  breaking  in  on 
my  reveries.  He  will  quietly  approach  my  desk, 
and  without  speaking  will  lay  on  the  book  be- 
fore me  a bunch  of  violets,  the  perfume  of  which 
recalls  me  from  my  d reamings,  and,  though 
suggestive  of  my  vanished  Alice,  also  reminds 
me  of  the  duties  of  the  hour.  So,  leaving  my 
white-winged  vessels  to  pursue  their  course,  re- 


quiring no  chart  or  compass  with  which  to  guide 
them,  I resume  my  pen  to  record  the  tonnage, 
the  number  of  sailors,  and  the  names  of  the 
captains,  of  the  many  vessels  which  daily  leave 
for  ports  where  no  ships  of  my  owning  ever  seek 
to  go. 

But  it  is  not  while  I am  within  these  granite 
walls,  or  during  these  business  hours,  that  my 
fairest  visions  come  to  me.  When  the-  hour  of 
three  has  struck,  and  I take  off  and  hang  on  its 
accustomed  peg  in  the  wardrobe  my  old  clerical 
coat,  smeared  with  the  wipings  of  many  pens 
and  glossy  with  the  wear  of  many  years,  and 
go  forth  into  the  warm  sunshine  of  Wall  Street, 
meeting,  slowly  creeping  dowrn,  the  shadow'  of 
Trinity  spire,  crowned  with  its  shining  cross,  I 
feel  that  I am  no  longer  a plodding  government 
clerk,  but  a free,  untrammeled  man ; and  from 
that  moment  my  mnsings  assume  a brighter  and 
a tenderer  tone.  Not,  though,  until  I reach  my 
home  do  they  shape  themselves  into  words.  My 
wife,  Kuth,  humors  me  in  these  my  44  freaks  and 
fantasies,”  as  she  is  pleased  to  term  them,  and, 
during  the  long  twilights  that  follow'  summer 
days,  and  the  longer  nights  of  winter  time,  will, 
with  the  children  clustered  around  her,  listen, 
hour  after  hour,  to  my  rambling  talk,  wherein 
truth  and  fiction  are  strangely  woven  together. 
The  “might  have  been,”  with  the  “is”  of  the 
present,  and  the  “was”  of  the  past,  are  often- 
times so  deftly  blended  into  one  harmonious 
w'hole,  that  neither  she,  with  the  proverbial 
clear-sightedness  of  her  sex,  nor  I,  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  truth  itself,  can  separate  the 
one  from  the  other. 

The  vanished  joys  of  my  boyhood  come  back, 
the  buried  realities  of  my  early  manhood  rise 
from  their  graves,  and  the  desires  and  dreams 
of  my  heart,  which  never  had  birth,  flutter,  gold- 
en-winged, around  me,  and  sing  songs  into  mine 
ears  which  fill  my  breast  with  gladness. 

When  I recall  that  peerless  creature  Musi- 
dora,  with  hdr  roses  and  diamonds ; that  spark- 
ling maiden,  Azelia,  of  the  pearls  and  orange- 
flow'ers,  either  of  whom  might  have  been  to  me 
what  Ruth  now  is;  or,  that  other  being,  my 
pure  and  gentle  Alice,  who  w'as,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  if  not  of  man,  my  bride,  but  who  died 
years  before  I ever  met  Ruth,  and  lies  buried  in 
a quiet  country  church-yard  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Catskills,  it  is  like  bringing  forth  a dusty 
scroll,  long  hidden  in  a secret  drawer,  and  un- 
rolling it  to  sight.  There  is  to  me  no  longer  a 
past,  no  longer  a might  have  been,  but  every 
thing  resolves  itself  into  a present  reality. 

Ruth  has  clung  to  my  arm  so  long,  she  knows 
my  heart  so  well,  that  she  is  not  vexed  or  an- 
noyed by  these  outspoken  dreamings  of  mine, 
wherein  memory  and  fancy  play  fantastic  tricks ; 
but  she  sighs  with  my  sighs,  smiles  with  my 
smiles,  and  mingles  her  tears  with  mine,  over 
the  peerless  Musidorn,  the  sprightly  Azelia,  and 
the  tender-eyed  Alice,  of  long  ago.  Sometimes, 
though,  she  draws  her  chair  nearer  to  me,  and 
putting  forth  her  hand  clasps  mine  in  hers.  At 
times,  too,  during  the  pauses  I make  in  my  re- 
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citals,  her  voice  will  break  forth  in  a little  song, 
tender,  sad,  or  merry,  as  will  best  accord  with 
the  tenor  of  my  reverie,  and  the  children,  catch- 
ing the  motive  from  their  mother,  will  join  their 
silvery  voices  to  hers.  These  songs  soothe  and 
cheer  me  as  I talk,  and  are  suggestive  of  pleas- 
ant themes.  Under  their  influence  my  reveries 
assume  shape  and  life.  Why  these  visions 
should  come  to  me  I can  not  tell,  nor  do  I know 
when  to  expect  them.  Ruth,  though,  says  that 
there  is  a certain  tenderness  in  the  tone  of  my 
voice,  when  about  to  recall  vanished  scenes  and 
persons,  which  gives  her  the  clew  to  my  inten- 
tions, and  causes  her  to  hush  the  chatter  of  the 
children,  to  draw  closely  to  my  side,  and  listen 
to  my  rambling  talk. 

What  these  wandering  words  of  mine  are 
worth,  whether  they  add  a single  grain  to  the 
pleasure  of  any  one,  I can  not  tell,  though  Ruth 
says  they  lend  a lustre  to  the  past,  and  light 
with  sunshine  the  path  of  the  future.  Others 
who,  in  the  coming  time,  shall  read  these  rhap- 
sodies, will  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  they 
be  less  fleeting  than  the  flying  clouds  which  I, 
from  worn  desk,  watch  scudding  across  the  sky. 

CASTLE  II.— MY  GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S 
ARM-CHAIR. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  day  long 
the  winds  of  March  had  been  humming,  as  the 
dear  old  poet  hath  it,  their  parting  song.  The 
rain  had  been  driven  in  fitful  gusts  against  the 
window-panes,  and  the  climbing  vines  and  rose- 
bnshes,  broken  from  their  trellises,  had  been 
swept  around  the  corner  of  the  cottage,  and  were 
beating  wildly  against  the  door,  as  if  seeking 
to  enter.  The  old  apple-trees  in  the  orchard 
creaked  and  groaned,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
weakened  branch  would  be  twisted  off  and  sent 
whirling  to  the  ground.  Fences  that  had  with- 
stood the  fiercer  blasts  of  mid-winter  were  laid 
low  by  this  boisterous  March  wind,  which,  shift- 
ing to  every  quarter,  beat  upon  them  remorse- 
lessly. It  seemed  to  be  charged,  too,  with  all 
manner  of  songs:  sometimes  it  shouted  forth 
p&ans  of  victory,  and  again  would  wail  dirges 
sad  and  dreary.  Now  it  would  whimper  like  a 
whipped  school-boy,  and  then  would  bluster  like 
a cowardly  bully.  Once,  when  it  blew  “great 
guns,”  the  bricks  of  the  chimney  rattled  down 
on  the  roof,  and  the  house  itself  rocked  in  its 
embrace.  Immediately  thereafter  it  took  a 
rest,  and  went  to  sleep;  and  so  tho  heavens 
lighted  up,  and  the  children,  with  their  noses 
pressed  to  the  window-panes,  watching  the  chips 
and  blocks,  from  the  carpenter’s  shop  on  the  hill 
above  the  cottage,  sweep  past  in  the  swollen 
road-side  stream,  thought  it  was  going  to  “ clear 
up,”  and  said  so  to  their  mother,  who  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  some  goodly  Lenten  reading. 
They  were,  however,  mistaken ; for  in  a little 
while  the  wind  awoke  again,  very  cross,  and 
more  determined  than  ever  to  make  a day  of  it. 
And  so  it  did  ; for  not  until  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  rain  ceased  did  the  wind  wind  up  its 
revels.  I was  lying  on  the  lounge  listening  to 


the  monotonous  drip  of  the  water  from  the  over- 
charged eaves  and  overhanging  trees,  when  the 
little  ones  uttered  a cry  of  delight,  and  called 
to  me  to  come  to  the  window.  I knew  intui- 
tively that  they  had  descried  that  distant  land 
wherein  were  built  my  Spanish  castles. 

(Children  oftener,  perhaps,  than  their  elders 
discover  that  fine  country,  though  they  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  marvelous  treasures  it  contains. 
To  them,  indeed,  it  is  only  a fairy-land,  gor- 
geous with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
teeming  with  toys  and  fruits  and  confectioneiy. 

“Ah!”  I exclaimed,  as,  going  to  the  win- 
dow, I looked  westward  and  saw,  under  the 
lowering  clouds,  a lurid  band  of  red  following 
the  line  of  the  horizon;  its  brightness  fading 
more  and  more  as,  spreading  from  its  central 
point,  it  extended  in  either  direction  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach-r-“  it  is,  os  I presumed,  the 
illumination  which  nightly  lights  up  the  streets 
of  that  glorious  city  where  all  of  my  superfluous 
wealth  is  invested ; where  rises  my  stateliest 
chateau,  within  which  dwells  one  who  never 
walked  on  earth,  but  whom  I call  wife;  and 
where,  too,  children  who  were  never  given  hard 
lessons  to  learn  sit  in  sunny  rooms  singing  sweet 
songs.” 

“Oh,  papa!”  said  Miss  Em,  a slim  girl  of 
thirteen  years,  “how  I wish  I were  one  of 
your  children  there  instead  of  being  one  here! 
How  nice  it  must  be  not  to  have  lessons  to 
get,  and  to  be  able  to  sing  songs  all  day  ! Do, 
please,  tell  me  more  about  them  ?” 

The  other  little  ones  looked  wistfully  to- 
ward me,  and  their  mother,  closing  her  book, 
directed  the  oldest  boy  to  put  another  block  of 
wood  on  the  fire.  Immediately  it  blazed  up  in 
a cheerful  manner,  casting  a warm  glow  upon 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  making  the  room  to 
appear  more  cozy  and  comfortable  than  ever. 

My  wife  took  the  youngling  of  the  flock  upon 
her  lap,  Another  stretched  himself  on  the  rug 
at  her  feet,  and  a third  sought  Miss  Em’s  pro- 
tecting arms.  Jennnie,  Ruth’s  sister,  stood  at 
the  window,  half-hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  heavy 
curtain,  watching  for  tho  coming  of  her  lover, 
while  I seated  myself  in  the  old  arm-chair, 
wherein  my  great-grandfather,  a hundred  years 
ago,  had  sat  and  watched,  as  now  I did,  the 
fading  light  in  the  western  sky. 

“It  is  thirty  years,”  I said,  “since  the  old 
man — then  close  upon  a hundred  years  of  age 
— died ; but  I well  remember,  though  a mere 
lad  myself  at  the  time,  how,  seated  in  this 
chair — an  antique  mahogany  affair,  with  can  ed 
back,  an  eagle’s  twisted  beak  at  the  end  of  each 
arm,  and  eagle  claw  s grasping  a ball  at  its  fore- 
legs— he  would,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  tell 
us  children,  who,  clambering  around  him,  would 
seat  ourselves  on  bis  knees,  or,  climbing  up 
the  back  of  the  old  chair,  would  stand  there 
smoothing  back  from  his  forehead  with  our 
hands  his  long  white  hair,  of  his  many  ad- 
ventures in  foreign  lands,  of  his  shipwrecks  on 
lonely  islands,  and  his  fearful  encounters  with 
monsters  of  the  deep.  But  we  liked  best  to 
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hear  him  tell  of  his  own  childhood,  when  he,  a 
little  boy,  used  to  play,  as  we  then  did,  around 
his  great-grandfather’s  knees ; and  this  great- 
great-great-great-grandfather  of  ours  was  the 
first  of  the  name  who  was  born  in  this  country 
— about  the  year  1650 — his  father,  Tristram, 
having  come  over  from  England  in  1642.  All 
this  seemed  so  very  wonderful  and  strange  to 
ns,  and  carried  us  so  far  back  into  the  past  that 
we  never  tired  of  hearing  him  tell  of  those  days, 
and  repeat,  over  and  over  again  to  us,  the  self- 
same stories  which  his  great-grandfather  had 
told  to  him. 

“ I have  often  thought,”  I continued  after  a 
little  pause,  44  that  this  old  arm-chair  which  I 
inherit,  and  in  which  so  many  generations  of 
my  family  have  sat,  must  have  caught,  in  some 
way,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  my  race. 
I have  observed  that,  when  seated  in  it,  my 
thoughts  are  generally  of  a retrospective  na- 
ture. Scenes  and  persons  of  long  ago,  rather 
than  those  of  to-day,  present  themselves  before 
me.  Dead  and  buried  memories  are  resurrect- 
ed, withered  flowers  bloom  again,  the  melodies 
of  forgotten  songs  are  heard  once  more,  and 
visions  so  life-like  that  I know  they  must  be 
the  reflections  of  actual  scenes  rise  before  me. 
Often,  too,  while  se&ted  in  this  chair,  I feel 
that  I am  not  the  sole  occupant  of  it : the 
ghosts  of  those  whose  descendant  I am,  who, 
in  by-gone  years,  have  therein  sat,  are  seated 
there  with  me.  Their  arms  are  around  me/ 
their  hands  are  clasped  in  mine,  and  their  lips 
to  mine  are  pressed.  At  such  times,  though 
peace  Alls  my  heart,  yet  tears  will  rise  to  my 
eyes  as  on  the  wrings  of  tradition  I am  carried 
back  through  the  centuries  behind  me.  The 
good  and  valiant  men,  the  fair  and  noble  wo- 
men, who,  for  generations  past,  have  made  our 
house  honored,  come  and  stand  before  me. 
Tristram,  and  James,  and  Ebenezer,  and  the 
Alexanders,  and  the  Williams ; and  Deborah, 
and  Ruth,  and  Eunice,  and  Merab,  and  Mar- 
tha, and  the  Marys — all  appear,  those  of  olden 
times,  in  the  quaint  garb  of  the  Quakers ; but 
those  of  more  modern  dates  in  less  formal  and 
more  worldly  attire.  Each  one  has  a tale  to 
tell,  new  to  me  but  old  to  them,  and  sad  or 
merry  as  the  case  may  be. 

“I  speak  of  this  chair,  my  dear,”  I went  on, 
44  as  my  great-grandfather’s ; though  in  reality 
it  originally  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  who  brought  it  to  Boston 
from  England,  and  afterward,  in  1660,  carried 
it  with  him  to  Nantucket,  where  it  remained 
until  1783,  when  my  great-grandfather  removed, 
with  other  persons  from  the  Island,  to  found  the 
present  city  of  Hudson,  in  this  State.  My 
earliest  recollection  of  this  famous  chair  is  in 
connection  with  my  great-grandfather.  It  was 
his  especial  chair,  and  when  he  was  present  no 
one  else  presumed  to  occupy  it.  If  he  found 
any  one  seated  in  it  though,  he  would  not  allow 
the  person  therein  to  resign  it  to  him. 

44 1 can  recall  him  now,  seated  composedly 
in  it,  a cheerful  look  on  his  face,  and  always  a 
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kind  word  ready  on  his  lips.  He  was  very  com- 
panionable with  children,  who  all  took  most 
kindly  to  him.  He  was  never  annoyed,  as 
many  old  persons  are  apt  to  be,  by  the  noisy 
mirth  of  the  little  ones.  He  had  a faculty  of 
sympathizing  with  their  griefs  and  joys,  which 
endeared  him  tenderly  to  them.  He  used  to 
join  with  us  in  our  plays,  and  many  a time 
have  I pitched  guineas — he  kept  a small  can- 
vas-bag well  filled  with  them  in  his  writing- 
desk — with  him,  at  a steel  table-fork  set  up  on 
the  floor  across  the  room ! I must  have  won 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  him  in  an  afternoon ; 
but  for  some  good  reason,  doubtless — I can  not 
recall  what  it  was  now — I always  allowed  the 
guineas,  after  we  had  finished  our  game,  to  be 
put  back  into  the  canvas-bag  and  replaced  with- 
in the  desk. 

44IIe  was  close  on  to  ninety  years  of  age 
when,  as  my  memory  goes  back,  I first  can 
recall  him  to  mind.  I was  then  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  the  occasion  which  so  impressed 
him  on  my  memory  was  his  giving  me  my  first 
sled.  He  also  gave  me  shortly  afterward  my 
first  pair  of  boots  and  my  first  skates — three 
events  in  a boy’s  life  that  he  rarely  forgets.” 
Here  my  little  boy  kicked  off  his  boots  and 
stood  them  up  beside  the  fire-place. 

44  For  nearly  ten  years  thereafter  my  great- 
grandfather and  myself  were  closely  associated, 
and  became  the  warmest  of  friends.  He  kept 
my  pockets  supplied  with  pennies,  and  on  Christ- 
mas-eve  a silver  dollar  from  his  purse  always 
found  its  way  into  my  stocking.  I have  one 
of  those  silver  dollars  now ; it  has  a hole  in  it, 
and  the  ribbon  which  he  run  through  it  so  as  to 
hang  it  around  my  neck  is  still  unbroken.”  . 

Thereupon  Miss  Em  exclaimed  that  she  wish- 
ed she  had  so  kind  a great-grandfather. 

44  Poor  girl !”  I said ; 44  you  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  even  a grandfather,  letting  alone 
a great-grandfather,  for  they  all  died  before  you 
were  born.  The  nearest  to  a grandfather  of 
any  one  you  ever  knew  was  our  dear  old  friend 
the  General,  who  died  a few  months  ago,  and 
is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Sing  Sing.  There 
was  something  in  the  manner  of  the  General 
and  in  his  kindly  nature  which,  when  he  used 
to  visit  us  and  you  little  ones  hung  around  him, 
reminded  me  vety  much  of  my  great-grandfa- 
ther. Like  him,  he  was  a Christian  and  an 
honest  man,  and  when  called  to  go  hence  he 
was  not  found  unprepared.  He  was  crowned 
with  years  and  with  honors.  He  had  fought 
the  good  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
and  won  the  perfect  victory.” 

This  allusion  to  our  good  friend  the  General 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and 
caused  my  wife  and  Jeannie  to  look  quite  sad. 

After  a little  pause  I said,  pointing  to  the 
portrait  of  my  great-grandfather  hanging  on  the 
wall : 44  It  is  a good  likeness  of  the  old  man  as 
I remember  him ; and  it  was  painted  as  early 
as  1824  by  Paradise,  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Design,  when  my  great- 
grandfather was  over  eighty  years  of  age.  He 
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is  represented  wearing  n white  neckerchief — and 
I remember  it  was  his  daughter’s  (my  grand- 
mother) special  duty  to  tie  in  a proper  bow- 
knot  that  neck-tie  — a buff  waistcoat,  and  a 
dark-blue  coat.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the 
cane  which  in  my  most  juvenile  days  I em- 
ployed as  a horse  to  carry  me  around  the  rooms ; 
and  he  is  seated  in  this  chair  wherein  I have  so 
many  dreams  and  reveries,  and  to  which,  as  a 
family  shrine,  the  spirits  of  departed  genera- 
tions come.  Looking  at  these  little  ones  around 
me,  my  dear,  I can  trace  in  their  young  faces 
many  marked  resemblances  to  those  of  their 
race  long  since  passed  from  earth,  but  who  still 
in  visions  appear  to  me  when  seated  in  this  fam- 
ily chair.” 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  as  Ruth  says, 
since  snch  associations  belong  to  this  chair,  and 
so  many  departed  spirits  delight  in  occupying  it, 
that  when  seated  therein  I should  see  the  heads 
of  my  family  passing  in  solemn  procession  be- 
fore me.  They  come,  and  uttering  words  of 
admonition,  of  advice,  and  encouragement,  stop 
for  a moment  before  me,  and  then  silently  and 
swiftly  glide  away.  But  the  spirit  of  my  great- 
grandfather lingers  the  longest  by  me,  and  when 
he  leaves  me  smiles  as  in  the  old  days,  and  ut- 
ters in  the  well-remembered  voice  the  words 
which  no  one  on  earth  utters  now  to  me,  be- 
cause of  these  gray  hairs  and  this  wrinkled 
browr  “ My  boy,  my  boy,  good-night!” 

Ruth  draws  near  to  my  side,  and  laying  her 
hand  gently  on  my  arm,  looks  up  lovingly  into 
my  face.  The  little  ones  creep  up  to  kiss  me 
good-night ; and  though  I know  I shall  never 
be  a boy  again,  I feel  that  it  is  better,  for  bet- 
ter to  be  what  I am — a husband  and  a father. 


TOM  MARSHALL  OF  KENTUCKY. 

IF  “Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio,”  of  whom  we  were 
talking  a month  or  two  since,  ever  had  a 
rival  in  his  peculiar  vein  of  oratory,  it  was 
“Tom  Marshall  of  Kentucky.”  They  were 
very  unlike  in  person — Corwin  was  bulky  and 
ponderous,  Marshall  tall,  thin,  and  wiry  (and, 
to  run  the  contrast  into  the  ground,  Corwin  was 
in  complexion  naturally  very  dark,  not  to  say 
blacky  and  Marshall  was  unnaturally  red  in  the 
face) ; but  mentally  they  were  exact  counter- 
parts. Neither  were  ha^d  students  nor  deep 
thinkers,  both  were  superficial  readers,  but  of 
quick  perception  and  retentive  memory  ; nei- 
ther were  close  reasoners,  but  arrived  at  con- 
clusions intuitively  as  women  ore  said  to  do, 
but  not  with  that  almost  infallible  correctness 
with  which  women  decide ; both  were  strongly 
predisposed  to  be  satirical,  and  were  full  of  a 
fine,  pleasant  humor ; and,  sad  to  say,  neither 
having  any  definite,  fixed  purpose  in  life  ac- 
complished no  great  work,  and  so  finally  both 
came  to  be  called  partisans,  not  statesmen — 
stump-speakers,  not  orators,  and  to  have  their 
stories  preserved  by  tradition,  not  history. 

Marshall  had  one  defect  which  Corwin  had 
not.  His  satire  had  a sting  in  it,  and  there  was 


more  of  malice  in  his  wit  than  in  Corwin’s  fun. 
Both  were  quick  and  hard  hitters  in  debate, 
but  Corwin  invariably  fought  with  the  gloves 
on  w'hile  Marshall  had  no  objection  to  dropping 
them  occasionally;  and  one  only  “doubled  up” 
his  opponent  where  the  other  insisted  on  knock- 
ing him  down.  Corwin  never  sacrificed  his 
good-humor  to  his  wit,  nor  let  temptation  lead 
him  to  indulge  in  asperities ; Marshall  display- 
ed his  wit  no  matter  who  was  hurt.  The  mernr 
twinkle  of  Corwin’s  eye  wfas  too  often  a fierce 
glare  in  Marshall’s,  and  Corwin  whispered  his 
“good  things”  to  the  colleagues  immediately 
surrounding  him,  while  Marshall  hissed  his  till 
the  galleries  heard. 

There  was  a cause,  and  in  a slight  measure 
an  apology,  for  this  bitterness  in  Marshall’s  na- 
ture— Corwin  not  having  the  fault  did  not  nee^ 
the  apology.  Marshall  wTas  early  in  life  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambition,  while  Corwin  w^as  uni- 
formly successful,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  na- 
tural for  indecision  to  be  successful.  Disap- 
pointment in  his  dream — you  can  hardly  call  it 
his  purpose  in  life — changed  and  embittered 
Marshall’s  disposition,  and  made  him  somewhat 
malicious.  The  story  of  his  disappointment  in 
life  is  a singular  one. 

Henry  Clay,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  in 
Washington  City  in  1852.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Kentucky  for  interment,  more  than  the 
usual  honors  being  paid  the  body  in  the  various 
cities  through  yvhich  it  passed.  At  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  it  lay  in  state  in  the  depot  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Frankfort  Railroad,  and  the  citizens  in 
great  numbers  took  their  last  look  of  “ Ken- 
tucky’s greatest  son. ” I had  seen  the  body,  and 
had  then  retired  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  depot  to  watch,  as  many  others  were 
doing,  the  crowd  filing  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ing. While  thus  engaged  Torn  Marshall,  much 
the  worse  for  liquor,  reeled  toward  a group  of 
young  men  who  were  standing  near  me  and 
said,  in  a very  loud  tone : 

“ Well,  boys,  have  you  had  your  last  look  at 
the  old  scoundrel  ? I hope  I’ve  seen  the  Iasi 
of  him!  ‘The  Sage  of  Ashland!’  Bah! 
How  I hated  the  old  rascal,  but” — suddenly 
changing  his  voice,  and  with  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders — “ but  didn’t  I fear  him  though !” 

Several  years  after  this  I became  quite  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Marshall,  and  in  March 
or  April  of  1858,  meeting  him  in  Cincinnati,  I 
learned  wrhy  he  hated  Clay  so  intensely.  I had 
been  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Burnet  House  wrhen  Marshall  came  in  w earing 
one  of  his  long  faces — he  always  looked  solemn 
when  sober — and  spoke  to  me.  lie  had  just 
returned,  he  said,  from  Newport,  Kentucky 
(opposite  Cincinnati),  where  he  had  been  de- 
livering a lecture. 

“On  what  subject?”  I asked. 

“ The  dryest  in  the  world — Temperance.” 

I had  known  him  to  frequently  reform,  stop 
drinking  for  a time,  and  lecture  on  Temperance, 
and  then  just  as  frequently  “fall  from  grace” 
as  soon  as  the  course  was  finished. 
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44  The  fact  is,”  he  added,  “ temperance  don’t  dent ; and  Clay  advised  Marshall  to  arraign 
pay— in  Kentucky.”  Mr.  Adams  before  the  House  for  censure,  prom- 

The  conversation  thus  began  led,  somehow,  ising  to  follow  up  his  action  in  the  Senate,  and 
away  from  temperance  to  politics,  and  at  last  I thus  between  them  demolish  the  great  Abolition 
found  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  leader.  As  soon  as  Adams  had  introduced  the 
his  enmity  to  Clay.  I shall  never  be  able  to  petition  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  the  Whig 
give  lii3  words,  so  I tell,  in  my  own,  as  nearly  leader  in  the  House,  offered  a resolution  of 
as  I can  remember,  the  facts  as  he  stated  them,  censure ; but  Marshall,  not  deeming  it  strong 
Marshall  was  very  successful  in  early  life  as  enough,  amended  it  by  a preamble  of  great 
a lawyer — a success  due  in  some  measure  to  length  and  two  resolutions,  one  threatening  ex- 
femily  influence  and  the  aid  of  Henry  Clay,  pulsion,  the  other  administering  a severe  repri- 
In  1840  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  maud.  He  supported  his  amendment  by  a long 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  by  a speech,  in  which  he  launched  his  satire  against 
very  large  majority ; and  when  he  took  his  seat  Adams,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  the 
in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  on  March  4,  amusement  of  his  partisans.  He  was  satisfied 
1841,  his  prospects  were  very  flattering : ho  was  that  his  eloquence — it  was  a splendid  piece  of 


hugely  popular  with  his  constituency,  was  a po- 
litical protege  of  Clay,  then  the  great  leader  of 
the  Wrhig  party,  and  with  a fine  voice,  figure, 
manner,  and  delivery,  and  a fame  as  a speaker 
which  had  already  reached  the  capital,  he  only 
wanted  and  waited,  as  he  thought,  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, though  one  may  readily  imagine 
there  wasn’t  much  room  for  a young  aspirant 
of  Marshall’s  calibre  in  the  House  in  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  leader. 

Shortly  after  the  session  began  Mr.  Adams 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  to  rescind 
the  21st  rule  of  the  House.  This  rule  had 
been  adopted  during  the  session  of  1838,  when 
the  14  Locofocos”  were  in  the  majority ; and  in 
effect  it  prohibited  the  introduction  of  any  res- 
olutions or  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  proposition  of 
Adams  was  looked  upon  by  all  the  Democrats 
and  by  most  of  the  Southern  Whigs  as  the  vir- 
tual reopening  of  the  Abolition  question,  the 
agitation  of  which  they  were  anxious  to  keep 
out  of  Congress ; and  a vigorous  opposition  was 
organized  to  defeat  Adams  and  secure  the  re- 
tention of  the  rule  of  the  House.  Clay,  then  in 
the  Senate,  suggested  to  his  prottgt,  Marshall, 
that  here  was  his  opportunity.  Marshall  eager- 
ly took  the  hint,  and  was  among  the  first,  after 
Henry  A.  Wise,  to  engage  in  the  rather  ran- 
corous debate  w hich  followed.  He  made  sev- 
eral speeches  at  Adams  during  the  session ; but 
Adams  took  no  notice  of  him.  Finally  the  rule 
was  retained,  but  only  after  much  debate,  dur- 
ing which  Marshall  took  frequent  occasion  to 
repeat  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Adams,  with  the  same 
ill  success  in  drawing  out  that  gentleman  from 
his  shell.  Persistent  abuse  Mr.  Adams  well 
understood  was  too  valuable  in  politics  to  light- 
ly expend  on  an  opponent,  or  to  hastily  decline 
to  receive.  During  the  second  session  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congress — it  was  on  January 
25,  1842 — Mr.  Adams  introduced  the  famous 
petition  of  the  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, asking  Congress  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
announcing  that  he  did  so  under  protest,  and 
only  in  deference  to  the  sacred  right  of  peti- 
tion, his  great  argument  when  moving  to  re- 
scind the  21st  Rule.  Preparations  were  at  once 
made  to  debate  the  subject  with  the  Ex-Presi- 


invective — had  made  him,  if  not  the  head  and 
front,  at  least  a man  of  mark  in  the  body  which 
he  aspired  to  lead.  He  was  mistaken : he  wa6 
about  to  be  violently  expelled  from  it  in  dis- 
grace. He  had  at  length  aroused  the  old  lion. 
When  Marshall  had  finished  Mr.  Adams  arose 
in  a great  fury  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  “read 
for  the  benefit  of  this  boy — this  puny  mind, 
which  originates  a crime,  frames  a law,  and  pro- 
vides a punishment  in  a breath,  the  second 
clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 
“The  second  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence!” he  added,  fiercely,  rapping  rap- 
idly and  loudly  on  his  desk,  and  then  in  liis 
sublime  anger  repeating  for  the  third  time  in  his 
strident  voice:  “The  second  clause  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence !”  Alas  for  poor 
Tom’s  shallow  eloquence ! the  grandeur  of  the 
old  man’s  anger  and  the  vigor  and  force  of  his 
quotation  demolished  it  utterly.  No  sooner  had 
the  clerk  finished  reading  than  Adams,  now  com- 
| paratively  calm  and  in  another  vein,  but  with  not 
less  relentless  purpose,  quietly  demolished  the 
one  or  twro  feeble  arguments  advanced  by  Mar- 
shall, and  then,  after  indulging  in  some  personal 
allusions  to  the  young  man  who  had  been  teas- 
ing him  through  a whole  session,  he  suddenly 
convulsed  the  House  by  some  quaint  allusion 
to  this  rawr  recruit  for  the  “Corporal’s  Guard” 
(the  name  previously  given  by  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  Whigs  who  sustained  John  Tyler),  of  which 
John  Tyler  was  Captain,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Gilmer,  was  First  Corporal. 
The  allusion  was  as  neat  and  irresistible  as  bis 
extinguisher  on  “the  late  Mr.  Crary,”  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  following  on  the  heels 
of  Corwin’s  laughable  description,  drove  that 
worthy  aspirant  for  military  honors  into  an  ob- 
scurity from  which  he  is  occasionally  summoned 
only  to  be  laughed  at.  Adams’s  allusion  to 
Marshall  on  this  occasion  did  the  same  for  him : 
the  House  roared  at  him  ; and  though  he  came 
back  repeatedly  to  the  attack  with  spirit,  it  was 
only  to  be  ignominiously  defeated  by  the  vote 
of  the  House  on  his  resolutions.  The  political 
capital  he  had  thought  to  make  proved  “ bo- 
gus,” his  grasp  at  the  leadership  fell  short,  he 
found  himself  every  where  hailed  as  “Mr. 
Adams’s  young  man”  and  “John  Tyler’s  raw' 
recruit he  never  held  up  his  head  again,  and 
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could  only  look  forward  anxiously  to  Clay  in 
the  Senate  for  support  and  rescue. 

“He  never  budged !”  exclaimed  Marshall  at 
this  point  of  his  story — 4 4 he  never  moved ! He 
feared  the  old  lion  even  at  the  safe  distance  of 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I was  ridiculed 
out  of  Congress.  Clay  deserted  me  like  a cow- 
ard, Sir,  like  a coward.  I left  Washington, 
and  never  want  to  see  it  again.  My  constitu- 
ents at  home  laughed  at  me  as  much  as  the 
House  did,  and  I left  that  district  and  politics 
too  in  disgust.” 

Marshall  fell  into  what  was  evidently  a pain- 
ful train  of  thought,  and  was  silent  for  a minute 
or  two.  At  last  brightening  up  he  added : 

“You  see  I bearded  the  old  lion  in  his  den, 
and,”  his  sense  of  humor  getting  the  better  of 
his  bitterness, 44 1 got  a damned  sigh?  the  worst 
of  it!” 

Marshall  never  forgave  Clay  this  desertion 
of  him,  as  he  called  it,  though  what  action  he 
could  have  expected  Clay  to  take  I can  not  con- 
ceive. He  hated  the  whole  Clay  family  in- 
tensely, and  in  his  darker  moods  and  condi- 
tions he  never  failed  to  pour  out  his  vitupera- 
tion on  their  heads.  As  late  os  1857 1 saw  him 
spend  a little  of  this  venom  on  young  Tom  Clay, 
a grandson  of  44  the  sage,”  on  whom  he  forced  a 
senseless  quarrel  in  a public  room  in  which  they 
had  met.  Of  course  his  feeling  against  Clay 
was  unreasonable.  Not  Clay’s  desertion  of  him, 
but  Adams’s  speech  and  final  success,  when  the 
resolution  of  censure  was  forever  laid  on  the 
table,  put  an  end  to  Marshall’s  career  as  a poli- 
tician, and,  in  fact,  ruined  him  for  life.  He 
brought  it  upon  himself;  for  from  his  first 
speech  in  Congress,  that  memorable  debut  on 
June  10,  1841,  which  he  jocosely  began  by  con- 
gratulating himself  on  44  having  been  in  Wash- 
ington only  three  weeks  and  had  caught  every 
thing  from  a bad  cold  to  the  Speaker’s  eye,”  he 
had  persistently  attacked  Adams  and  delivered 
a great  deal  of  cutting  satire. 

In  those  days  the  reporters  of  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  made  only  brief  synopses  of  the 
principal  speeches,  and  they  appeared  in  print 
in  the  third  instead  of  the  first  person.  Much 
of  Marshall’s  wit  was  thus  lost  to  us ; but  the 
custom  of  the  reporters  gave  rise  to  an  incident 
illustrating  his  manner.  He  closed  his  speech 
on  one  occasion  by  ordering  the  reporters  not 
to  publish  his  remarks,  44  as  he  could  both  write 
and  speak  the  English  language,  and  didn’t 
want  any  body’s  ‘gibberish.’”  The  reporters 
ever  after  omitted  his  speeches  and  alluded  to 
him  as  44  a Mr.  Marshall,  a new  member  from 
Kentucky.”  If  Marshall  had  ever  given  them 
an  opportunity  after  the  44  old  lion”  had  growled 
at  him  they  would  doubtless  have  called  him 
“Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Adams’s  young  man,”  or 
44  a raw  recruit  from  Kentucky.” 

Marshall  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  hatred  of  Clay ; and  his  passion,  often  de- 
priving him  of  some  of  his  discretion,  he  fre- 
quently laid  himself  open  to  crushing  retorts 
from  the  “sage  of  Ashland.”  He  was  once 


pitted  against  Clay  in  an  important  suit  in  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.  Clay  was  en- 
titled to  the  closing  speech  in  the  argument, 
Marshall  having  to  precede  him.  Marshall 
never  was  great  at  an  argument — appeal  was 
his  forte  — and  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  had 
been  engaged  to  do  the  arguments  in  this  case ; 
but  on  this  occasion  Marshall  took  it  into  his 
head  to  be  argumentative.  And  singularly 
enough  he  chose,  instead  of  advancing  new  ar- 
guments in  his  own  favor,  to  enumerate  the 
strongest  of  those  likely  to  be  advanced  by  Mr. 
Clay,  and  to  answer  them  as  if  Mr.  Clay  had 
already  made  them.  This  he  called  “spiking 
Clay’s  guns.” 

44  Imagine  my  mortification,”  he  said  subse- 
quently, alluding  to  the  case,  44  when  Clay  con- 
cluded a splendid  speech  without  even  alluding 
to  any  thing  I had  said.” 

This  was  a candid  admission  on  Marshall’s 
part ; still  he  had  vanity  enough  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Clay,  avoiding  the  points  answered  by 
Marshall,  advanced  arguments  of  great  force 
which  his  illogical  opponent  had  never  dreamed 
of. 

Bhortly  after  this  trial  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, his  associate,  left  the  bar  and  adopted 
the  pulpit  as  a profession.  Meeting  him  years 
after  this  change  Marshall  accosted  him  with : 

“ Well,  Bob,  you  and  I have  never  recovered 
from  our  attack  on  old  Clay.  That  defeat 
drove  you  to  the  pulpit — and  me  to  the  bottle. 
Bob,  Bob,  I’m  Borry  to  have  to  say  it — sorry  for 
both  our  sakes ; but  I’ve  stuck  to  my  text  closer 
than  you  have  to  yours.” 

Unfortunately  this  was  true  as  far  as  Mar- 
shall was  concerned ; how  far  it  is  true  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge  is  another  matter.  That  gentle- 
man, in  his  duplex  character  of  preacher  aud 
politician,  exercised  a weighty  influence  in  his 
State  during  the  era  of  secession  ; and  no  man 
did  more  by  advice  and  counsel  to  save  Ken- 
tucky to  the  Union  than  did  the  Reverend 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge.  Full  of  prejudices  as 
great  minds  ever  are,  violent  and  bitter  in  his 
denunciation  of  wrong  and  wrong-doers,  even 
indulging  in  perhaps  too  sharp  personalities,  he 
jnade  many  enemies ; but  his  arguments  were 
\oo  strong  and  too  forcibly  put  not  to  have 
been  effective,  and,  scattered  broadcast  through 
Kentucky  during  the  war,  they  made  much 
Union  sentiment  of  the  true  and  radical  sort. 

Not  only  44  the  sage”  but  many  other  less  able 
speakers  of  Kentucky  caught  Marshall 44  on  the 
hip”  in  consequence  of  his  many  indiscretions. 
Daring  the  famous  Matt  Ward  trial  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1853  or  ’54  Marshall,  as  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  indulged  in  many  bit- 
ter personalities  toward  R.  B.  Carpenter,  one 
of  the  prosecuting  attorneys.  It  was  many 
years  before  Carpenter  got  an  opportunity  for 
revenging  himself,  but  at  last  Marshall’s  indis- 
cretion furnished  it.  It  was  during  one  of 
Marshall’s  periodical  fits  of  temperance : he  had 
delivered  a lecture  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  on  his  temporarily 
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favorite  topic,  and,  in  concluding  it,  called  on 
any  body  present  to  answer  his  arguments, 4 4 if 
he  could.”  Carpenter  accepted  the  challenge, 
and,  springing  upon  the  platform,  gave  a full 
account  of  all  of  Marshall's  sprees,  concluding 
by  admitting  that  Marshall  was  the  most  pow- 
erful lecturer  on  Temperance  whom  he  had  ever 
heard  and  teen;  “for,”  said  Carpenter,  44 he 
not  only  depicts  the  evils  of  intemperance  in 
glowing  words,  but  strikingly  illustrates  them 
in  his  own  person ! ” Marshall  never  attempted 
to  answer  that  argument. 

I became  acquainted  with  Marshall  in  1857. 
The  manner  of  the  introduction  was  odd  enough 
to  be  interesting.  Marshall  had  engaged  to 
deliver  a course  of  lectures  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  “Popes  of  Rome;”  and  during 
the  fortnight  employed  in  their  delivery — and, 
indeed,  whenever  in  Louisville — he  made  his 
home  with  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  Caleb  Lo- 
gan, of  that  city.  I resided  at  the  time  in  the 
adjoining  house,  and  only  a party- wall  separated 
the  rooms  occupied  by  Marshall  and  myself. 
These  were  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  and 
when  the  windows  of  both  apartments  were 
open  voices  in  one  could  be  plainly  heard  in 
the  other.  My  business  kept  me  up  late  at 
night ; so  did  Marshall's ; and  thus  it  frequent- 
ly happened  that  we  found  ourselves  busy  in 
our  respective  rooms  at  a very  late  hour  of  the 
night.  Midnight  was  Marshall's  favorite  hour 
for  study,  and  I could  sit  at  my  window  and 
hear  him  reading  aloud.  I found  after  an  even- 
ing or  two  that  he  was  thus  studying  for  his 
next  lecture.  One  night  I heard  him,  in  thus 
declaiming,  frequently  use  the  names  of 44  Bour- 
bon,” 44 Montpensier,”  “Marguerite  de  Valois;” 
and  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  writing  an 
article  based  on  the  history  of  Charles  de  Mont- 
pensier, Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  I was  naturally  interested  in  catching 
the  thread  of  his  remarks.  I went  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  leaning  out,  listened  to  him.  He 
was  half-reading,  half-declaiming,  and  was  re- 
lating the  very  episode  in  their  lives  on  which 
I had  been  writing.  While  thus  talking  aloud 
he  came  to  the  window  and  leaned  out;  our 
eyes  met,  and,  naturally  enough,  we  spoke,  he 
asking  if  his  loud  voice  disturbed  my  slumbers. 
I explained  that  I had  been  writing,  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  upon  the  same  event  in  histoiy 
upon  which  he  had  been  declaiming.  After 
talking  over  the  singular  coincidence  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  engaged  in  studying 
for  his  lecture  for  the  ensuing  night.  Ho  stated 
that  he  habitually  read,  on  the  night  previous 
to  delivering  his  lecture,  some  standard  history 
of  the  events  which  he  proposed  to  describe, 
and  without  further  preparation  and  without 
notes  he  would  mount  his  rostrum  and  deliver 
his  discourse.  His  memory  was  so  great  that 
a single  reading  of  his  authorities  in  this  man- 
ner would  enable  him  to  recall  and  relate  every 
event  and  incident  and  date  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse.  Of  course  his  present 
reading  was  merely  to  refreshen  his  memory ; 


he  had  long  before  the  delivery  of  this  course 
of  lectures  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Popes.  Indeed,  there 
were  few  better-read  men  than  Mr.  Marshall 
in  all  departments  of  literature.  He  had  the 
salient  points  of  the  histories  of  all  nations  at 
his  finger-ends ; and  though  a superficial  read- 
er, he  had  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
great  characters  of  the  past.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  was  very  great,  and  Bible  charac- 
ters were  favorite  studies  with  him. 

I,  of  course,  went  to  hear  his  lecture  on  the 
night  following  this  conversation.  The  sub- 
ject, as  announced,  was  Pope  Clement  VH. ; 
but  Marshall  hardly  mentioned  that  worthy, 
though  he  animadverted  on  the  character  of 
his  uncle,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  at  great  length. 
The  loves  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon;  the  character  of  Francis  I.  and 
Bayard ; the  intrigues  of  Louise  de  Savoie  and 
Duprat ; and  the  history  of  that  legal,  political, 
and  religious  persecution  which  separated  the 
lovers,  banished  Bourbon  and  his  Protestant 
followers  from  France,  produced  the  war  with 
Charles  V.,  and  drove  Bourbon  to  besiege  and 
sack  Rome — my  subject,  in  fact — was  really  that 
of  Marshall,  and  the  Pope  was  forgotten. 

Marshall  frequently  flew  off  from  his  subject 
in  this  manner,  but  it  was  generally  when  he 
had  been  “indulging.”  This,  unfortunately, 
was  frequently  the  case,  and  invariably  inter- 
fered with  his  success  in  every  city  which  he 
ever  visited.  It  did  not  always,  however,  de- 
tract from  the  interest  of  his  efforts,  for,  no 
matter  how  tipsy  he  might  be,  he  was  always 
fluent  of  speech  and  clear-headed.  One  of  his 
most  remarkable  lectures  was  delivered  when  in 
this  condition.  He  was  announced  to  lecture 
on  44  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  and  a very  crowd- 
ed audience  assembled  to  hear  him.  Shortly 
after  the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  begin  Mar- 
shall entered  the  hall  very  much  intoxicated, 
threaded  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through 
the  audience,  and  fairly  reeled  to  the  stand  on 
the  platform.  While  he  was  laying  aside  his 
hat,  gloves,  and  over-coat  he  began  an  apology 
for  delaying  the  audience,  all  the  while  show- 
ing clearly  by  his  manner  the  condition  he  was 
in.  Many  of  the  audience  left  daring  his  open- 
ing sentences,  but  the  majority  remained,  anx- 
ious to  hear  him  on  his  interesting  subject. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  be  pleasantly  disap- 
pointed ; Marshall  never  once  referred  to  Bo- 
naparte! In  his  apology  he  in  some  way  al- 
luded to  Adam  and  Eve ; instantly  he  flew  off 
at  a tangent  about  this  first  couple — 44  the  grand 
old  gardener  and  his  wife” — and  gave  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  characters  of 44  the  beautiful  Eve  and 
her  hen-pecked  husband.”  Eve  was  painted  in 
hardly  less  glowing  colors  than  those  of  Milton, 
but  Adam  was  made  out  a very  poor-spirited 
wretch  indeed,  who  fully  deserved  his  fate.  By 
easy  transitions  he  left  onr  first  parents  to  their 
fate,  and  began  to  analyze  the  characters  of 
their  most  distinguished  children.  I can  not 
now  recall  his  analysis  of  each  of  the  Bible 
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characters  to  whom  he  referred.  Abraham,  I 
remember,  was  held  up  as  44  a model  for  young 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day.”  Joseph,  of  the 
coat-of-many-colors  notoriety,  was  character- 
ized by  Marshal]  as  44  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible characters  in  sacred  history.”  At 
this  declaration  there  was  considerable  stir 
among  the  audience,  and  quite  a number  of 
ladies,  fearing  that  Marshall’s  love  of  a good 
thing,  or  possibly  his  condition,  might  lead  him 
into  an  indiscretion,  arose  and  left  the  hall. 
Marshall,  undismayed  by  this  interruption,  qui- 
etly remarked  that  the  ladies  evidently  agreed 
with  him  in  his  estimate  of  Joseph’s  moral 
character,  and  added,  that  he  proposed  to  in- 
quire only  into  his  career  as  a politician  and 
speculator!  Joseph  was  denominated  by  him 
as  *4  the  first  speculator  in  sacred  history;”  and 
he  drew  a parallel  between  his  practices  and 
those  of  the  modern  school  of  operators.  There 
was  prevalent  in  Louisville  at  the  time  this  lec- 
ture was  delivered  a scandalous  and  doubtless 
unfounded  story  relative  to  the  practices  of  a 
former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
represented  as  sending  all  bullion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  transit  from  and  to  any  point  of 
the  Union,  by  way  of  Louisville,  in  order,  it 
was  asserted  by  the  journals  of  the  opposite 
party,  that  it  should  pass  through  the  hands  of, 
and  be  used  for  a time  by,  a banking-house  in 
which  the  Treasurer  was  a partner,  the  shrewd 
operation  costing  the  Government  very  round- 
ly in  the  item  of  transportation.  Marshall  al- 
luded briefly  to  this  well-known  story,  and 
likened  Joseph  to  a sort  of  sub-treasurer  who 
indulged  in  like  operations,  and  who  “heart- 
lessly put  his  own  brothers  to  the  cost  of  dou- 
ble transportation  for  the  com  they  had  pur- 
chased!” Naturally  this  local  allusion  pro- 
duced great  amusement  and  put  the  audience 
in  the  best  of  humors,  and  the  laughter  inspired 
the  speaker  anew.  He  rattled  on  through  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse,  singling  out 
the  most  prominent  characters,  and  alternately 
making  his  audience  roar  with  laughter  at  his 
comical  analysis  of  the  solemn  characters,  or 
thrilling  them  with  wonderful  paraphrases  of 
Biblical  descriptions  or  narratives.  He  talked 
of  the  prophets  as  if  they  had  been  his  person- 
al friends,  and  ought  to  be  those  of  his  audience 
too.  I can  not  recall  how  he  ever  introduced 
the  subject,  but  I remember  he  compared  Saul 
to  himself— each  being  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  people — taking  care  to  repudiate  the  Witch 
of  Endor,  however — and  then  flew  off  into  some 
theory  about  the  inequality  of  men  and  races, 
as  shown  by  blood  and  color  and  figure ! Sol- 
omon did  not  meet  with  his  unqualified  com- 
mendation ; he  was  44  doubtless  a very  rev- 
erend, grave,  and  wise  old  Signor,”  he  thought; 
but,  he  added,  44  his  choice  of  his  lady  friends, 
and  their  number,  does  not  prove  it  to  me."  In 
this  vein  he  ran  on  for  nearly  two  hours,  wind- 
ing up  with  a brilliant  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Christ  and  a description  of  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion,  of  fine  pathos  and  great  power.  He 


had  talked  himself  thoroughly  sober  by  this 
time,  and  stopped,  closing  with  an  apology  for 
the  unintentional  change  of  programme  and  the 
announcement  of  the  lecture  on  Napoleon  for 
the  ensuing  evening. 

Marshall  too  frequently  permitted  his  habits 
to  interfere  with  his  lectures  in  this  manner; 
he  was  not  always  as  happy  in  his  efforts  when 
intoxicated  as  he  tvas  on  the  occasion  to  which 
I have  just  referred.  But  he  was  never  pos- 
itively bad,  even  when  very  much  influenced 
by  liquor.  His  flow  of  language  was  too  easy 
to  leave  him  entirely  helpless  ; his  active  brain 
found  wine  a stimulant,  and  it  never  confused 
it.  Ho  wras  not  the  more  profound  or  accurate 
or  elegant  after  his  indulgences,  but  neither 
was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  less  voluble  or  orig- 
inal. He  had  an  odd  way — and  a forcible  way 
too — of  putting  familiar  ideas,  and  the  drunker 
he  was  the  odder  was  the  expression.  He  was 
once  engaged  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  made  his  appearance 
for  several  evenings  in  a state  of  intoxication. 
Naturally  the  audiences  dwindled  down  until 
only  about  a score  of  people  assembled  to  hear 
his  fourth  or  fifth  lecture.  Numbers  were  of 
little  consequence  to  Marshall.  He  would  have 
lectured  to  a single  person  had  there  been  but 
one  present,  and  if  none  had  44  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance” I doubt  not  he  would  have  lectured 
to  himself  on  the  unappreciation  of  genius  (and 
possibly  the  depravity  of  nature).  When  he 
had  finished  his  lecture  to  the  score  present  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  Marshall,  not  yet  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wine  he  had 
imbibed,  suddenly  concluded  by  saying,  in  his 
quiet  wav, 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I hope  you  will  all 
come  again  to  my  next  lecture.  Do  not  weary 
of  well-doing.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
smallness  of  your  numbers.  I am  not.  Come 
again.  I’ll  lecture  to  you  no  matter  how  few 
of  you  may  be  present ; for,  as  was  said  on  a 
more  memorable  occasion,  4 where  there  are 
two  or  three  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  will  I be  in  the  midst  of  them.’  ” 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  I have  said 
that  Marshall  had  no  veneration  for  sacred 
things.  There  were  few  better  Biblical  stu- 
dents— there  were  few  divines  more  thoroughly 
versed  in  sacred  history  than  he ; but  he  knew 
and  cared  very  little  about  religious  theories 
and  arguments.  He  did  not  lack  veneration, 
but  he  insisted  on  looking  at  and  talking  about 
prophets  and  saints  as  human  beings,  and 
thought  nothing  moro  ridiculous  than  the  preva- 
lent custom  of  writing  about  such  characters  in 
the  stilted  style  and  sonorous  sentences  of  King 
James’s  age. 

Marshall  was  particularly  happy  at  repartee, 
and,  next  to  Gough,  ^vas  the  quickest  at  reply- 
ing to  a question  or  interruption  from  his  audi- 
ence whom  I have  ever  heard.  Most  orators 
have  their  set  retorts  for  interruptions.  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson  used  to  have  a standard  and 
favorite  reply  for  all  interruptions,  and  he  never 
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failed  to  use  it  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
for  though  not  original,  perhaps,  it  was  always 
quite  effective.  Whenever  an  interruption  oc- 
curred— and  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  early  career  these 
were  very  frequent — he  would  stop  for  a mo- 
ment until  his  silence  had  drawn  attention  to 
him  again,  and  then  say,  very  slowly,  “There 
are  but  two  things  in  animated  nature  which 
hiss,  the  serpent” — a long  pause — “and  the 
goose.”  I don’t  think  this  is  original  with  our 
present  President ; but  I believe  his  right  and 
title  to  his  famous  retort  when  on  the  funeral 
excursion  to  Chicago,  “You  are  a mean-look- 
ing man!”  has  never  been  disputed.  Marshall 
had  no  stereotyped  reply ; his  retorts  were  made 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  were  always 
most  effective.  One  of  these  attributed  to  him 
(I  do  not  know  how  truly  but  it  sounds  like 
him)  rather  contradicts  what  I have  been  say- 
ing about  his  reverence  for  sacred  things,  but  it 
is  too  good  an  example  of  the  retort  to  lose. 
He  was  just  opening  a lecture  one  evening,  and 
was  speaking  in  a rather  subdued  voice,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  some  would-be  familiar 
friend  by  exclamatibns  of  “ Louder,  Tom ! loud- 
er!” He  stopped  a full  minute  until  the  audi- 
ence, after  a slight  laugh,  was  as  hushed  as 
death.  Then,  in  a strong  voice,  and  with  an 
unusually  grave  and  impressive  manner,  he 
said : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  last  day, 
when  the  angel  shall  proclaim  that  time  is 
ended  and  eternity  begun,  when  the  quick  and 
dead,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  mercy-seat  of  God  to  be  judged,  doubt- 
less the  solemnity  of  that  dread  and  awful  occa- 
sion will  be  interrupted” — here  he  changed  his 
tone  of  voice — “by  some  confounded  fool  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  crying,  ‘Louder, 
Lord!  louder P” 

The  bad  taste,  the  near  approach  to  blas- 
phemy, were  forgotten  in  the  humor  of  the  re- 
buke, and  the  audience  were  surprised  by  the 
climax  into  shouts  of  langhter. 

Marshall  died  in  Kentucky  in  1862  in  great 
poverty  and  misery.  He  abandoned  his  lec- 
tures on  Temperance  and  History  in  1861,  and 
advocated  for  a time  the  cause  of  secession. 
The  natural  result  of  a youth  of  folly  and  an 
old  age  of  secession  was  poverty  and  death ; and 
so  he  passed  away,  “having,”  as  some  one  has 
put  it,  “represented  for  thirty  years,  without 
interruption  and  without  a rival,  the  genius, 
passion,  wit,  and  worst  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  Kentucky.” 


- MR  PULLET’S  MISTAKE. 

MR.  PULLET  was  not  only  one  of  the  solid 
men  of  our  little  city  in  regard  to  finan- 
cial matters,  bat  also  in  respect  to  those  intel- 
lectual properties  which  ore  classed  under  the 
title  of  common-sense.  Nevertheless  he  was 
led  by  human  nature  or  some  other  unfortunate 
element  in  his  composition  into  one  error  which, 
for  a time,  made  life  a nauseous  draught  to 


him,  no  matter  how  he  might  try  to  flavor  it 
with  the  most  honeyed  Santa  Cruz  rum  and  the 
oiliest  old  Bourbon  whisky  that  his  grocery  af- 
forded. 

As  was  natural  and  proper,  Mrs.  Pullet  had 
something  to  do  with  starting  her  husband  to- 
ward his  blunder.  There  would  be  no  reality 
in  marriage  if  women  were  not  to  have  an  in- 
fluence over  the  characters  and  careers  of  their 
companions  in  life.  They  do ; they  save  them 
something,  and  they  cost  them  something ; they 
get  them  out  of  this  trouble,  and  get  them  into 
that — being  in  the  average  and  on  the  whole 
beneficial.  We  must  consider  that  it  is  not 
their  fault  if  there  is  a Law  of  Compensation. 
We  may  reasonably  ask,  also,  what  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Emerson’s  discovering  a law  if  it  is  not 
put  in  practice  ? 

Refreshed  and  encouraged  by  these  glimpses 
of  grand  abstractions,  let  us  proceed  with  our 
story. 

One  evening  Mr.  Pullet  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Pullet  was  lying  in  wait  for  him.  She  kissed 
him  when  he  came  from  the  “ store she 
crowned  the  tea-table  with  his  two  favorite 
luxuries,  honey  and  milk-toast;  she  repeated 
the  compliment  of  some  old  lady  concerning 
his  “looking  so  young  for  a man  of  thirty-sev- 
en and,  greatest  of  all,  she  did  what  every 
bachelor  erroneously  prophesies  that  his  wife 
will  habitually  do : she  took  away  his  muddy 
boots  and  brought  him  his  slippers.  Since  that 
mortifying  failure  of  hers  in  attempting  to  get 
into  high  society  by  joining  the  Pontiflcalian 
church  against  her  husband’s  will,  the  little  wo- 
man had  been  less  given  than  formerly  to  de- 
manding her  own  way,  and  more  to  coaxing 
for  it. 

Mr.  Pullet  was  not  brute  nor  fool  enough  to 
show  that  he  saw  through  her  cajoleries.  He 
had  learned  to  make  the  best  of  her,  and  to 
take  with  contentment  such  petting  as  he  might 
get,  not  exacting  that  it  should  spring  altogeth- 
er from  unselfish  motives.  With  the  modesty 
which  good  sense  draws  from  the  little  disap- 
pointments of  life  he  had  corne  to  say : “ I am 
no  great  affair  of  a man,  and  must  not  demand 
that  my  wife  shall  be  a wonder  of  a woman.” 
So  he  stroked  Mrs.  Pullet’s  hair  when  she 
brought  him  the  slippers,  and  resolved  to  grant 
her  the  desire  of  her  heart  if  it  were  at  all  ra- 
tional. 

“My  dear,  Mrs.  Ottoman  has  been  here,” 
remarked  the  lady,  as  soon  as  she  judged  the 
gentleman  ripe  for  her  proposition. 

Mrs.  Ottoman  was  a well-descended  person 
who  had  lately  set  up  a fashionable  boarding- 
house across  the  way,  and  whose  stringency  in 
selecting  her  inmates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
she  took  in  no  gentleman  who  wore  paper  col- 
lars. As  Mrs.  Pullet  always  had  an  eye  aloft 
in  social  matters,  she  was  polite  to  Mrs.  Otto- 
man for  the  sake  of  knowing  her  select  board- 
ers. 

“ Well  ?”  blandly  inquired  Mr.  Pullet,  help- 
ing his  wife  along  in  her  communication. 
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“She  just  dropped  in  to  a«k  a favor  of  us,” 
continued  the  encouraged  lady.  “ She  is  ex- 
pecting a Captain  and  Mrs.  Steinway  of  the 
regular  army,  who  are  coming  here  to  muster 
in  the  volunteers ; that  is,  the  Captain  is  to 
muster  them  in,  you  know ; and  he  brings  his 
wife.  Well,  she  hasn’t  a room  vacant,  and 
she’s  perfectly  miserable  about  it,  for  she’s 
afraid  they’ll  go  to  the  hotel,  and  she  says  they 
are  elegant  people  and  she  hates  to  lose  ’em. 
But  in  two  weeks  shell  have  a room  vacant, 
and  so,  if  she  can  only  get  somewhere  for  them 
to  stay  till  then,  she’ll  be  so  much  obliged.” 

“ Well,  couldn’t  Widow  Brown  take  them  ?” 
asked  Pullet,  who  saw  what  his  wife  was  driv- 
ing at,  and  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  lodgers. 

“Oh!  they  wouldn't  stay  Mere.  Mrs.  Brown 
hasn’t  a spring-bed  in  the  house,  and  her  win- 
dow curtains  are  old,  faded  things,  and  her  bed- 
room carpets  are  sights.  And  they  are  such 
elegant  people  I I thought,  Joseph,  that  just 
to  accommodate,  now,  we  might  try  to  put  our- 
selves-out  a little,  you  know.” 

Here  her  expression  became  very  beseech- 
ing, and  her  hand  stole  coaxingly  into  her  hus- 
band’s. 

Mr.  Pallet  felt  a strong  repugnance  to  the 
proposition.  He  had  none  of  that  vanity  which 
spurred  his  wife  to  struggle  occasionally  for  an 
entrance  into  fashionable  society ; and  he  had 
a pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a “ solid  man,” 
with  a good  bank  account  and  a business  which 
made  him  independent  of  makeshift  means  of 
living.  To  be  sure,  taking  lodgers  for  a fort- 
night, just  to  accommodate,  would  not  hurt  his 
credit ; but  then  he  did  not  like  the  look  of 
the  thing  as  it  appeared  from  his  long-estab- 
lished, solid  stand-point  of  self-respect. 

u Mrs,  Ottoman  said  she  was  sure  you  would 
like  them,”  urged  the  anxious  Mrs.  Pullet. 

Captain  Steinway  has  served  a long  time  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  visited  the  highest 
peaks,  and.  seen  a great  deal  of  the  world.  His 
wife  was  a Swammerdam.  She  is  very  liter- 
ary* Mrs.  Ottoman  says  she  writes  for  some- 
thing, and  reads  geology  and  all  those  things.” 

Mr*  Pullet  began  to  look  at  the  proposition 
in  a more  favorite  light.  He  cared,  brutally, 
little  for  the  Swammerdams,  but  he  had  an  af- 
fectionate veneration  for  literary  talent,  and  he 
considered  Hugh  Miller  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  century.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  delightful  to  have  somebody  in  the  house 
with  whom  he  could  discuss  Macaulay’s  En- 
gland and  the  pliocene  period.  Mrs.  Pullet, 
alas ! was  helplessly  idiotic  on  those  subjects. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “that  alters  the 
case.  If  they  are  people  of  that  sort,  I’ don’t 
care  how  I make  their  acquaintance.  They 
shall  have  the  spare  bedroom,  and  they  shall 
cat  with  us,  if  they  want  to,  until  Mrs.  Ottoman 
can  take  them  off  our  hands.” 

Mrs.  Pullet  was,  of  course,  delighted,  and 
rewarded  him  in  a properly  affectionate  fash- 
ion. 

Two  days  later  Captain  Francis  Steinway  and 


his  wife  Louisa  Swammerdam  Steinway  occu- 
pied the  best  bedroom  of  the  Pullet  house ; and 
on  the  day  following,  after  one  trial  of  Mrs* 
Ottoman’s  crowded  dining-room,  they  had  seats 
at  the  Pullet  table.  Their  host,  who  supposed 
that  literary  ladies  were  frights,  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  reputed  authoress  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  woman  who  did  not  look  to  be 
more  than  twenty-two,  although,  as  she  talked 
of  an  absent  boy  eight  years  old,  she  might 
have  been  thirty.  Her  husband  was  a tall, 
broad-shouldered,  handsomely -built  man  of 
thirty-five,  with  a stem,  bronzed  face,  but  quiet 
manners  and  a very  gentle  way  of  speaking. 
At  times  he  showed  a strong  vein  of  humor  in 
his  conversation,  especially  when  discoarcing 
of  his  campaigning  trials  and  dangers.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a brave  man ; no  one  but  a hero 
would  have  confessed  so  frankly  the  fear  with 
which  humanity  goes  into  battle;  no  soldier 
whose  record  was  not  stainless  would  have  told 
such  anecdotes  about  himself  as  did  Captain 
Steinway. 

“ I never  shall  get  used  to  fighting,”  said  he. 
“I  have  been  fighting  for  fifteen  years,  Mrs. 
Pullet,  and  I don’t  like  it  yet.  It  is  just  toler- 
able ; you  can’t  praise  it.  Eveiy  time  I go  into 
battle  I wish  I was  a lady.  Yes,  Madame,  I 
wish  I was  a lady,  and  had  a husband  to  do  my 
fighting  for  me.  There’s  nothing  like  cannon 
and  musketry  for  taking  the  conceit  out  of  a 
man.  I have  been  brought  to  give  up  my  own 
opinion  of  what  was  right,  on  the  battle-field, 
Mrs.  Pullet.  I have  wished  that  one  side  would 
beat,  or  else  the  other.” 

The  Captain  made  these  modest  avowals  with 
a hearty  Ictugh ; but  still  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  a fighting  man,  and  that  he  had  a tem- 
per. 

“ That  is  a severe  sort  of  fellow,”  observed 
Pullet  to  his  wife,  with  some  awe;  “and  he’s 
been  accustomed  to  do  a good  deal  of  govern- 
ing. But  he’s  a perfect  gentleman.  He  keeps 
himself  under  a curb  bit,  and  says  Sir  or  Ma- 
dame every  time.  I must  say  I like  his  style.” 

He  did  not  say  how  much  he  liked  the  style 
of  Mrs.  Steinway.  He  was  deliberately  tender 
of  Mrs.  Pullet’s  feelings,  and  he  was  instinctive- 
ly tender  of  his  own,  so  that  he  avoided  causes 
of  jealousy.  But  the  truth  is,  that  his  admira- 
tion for  the  Captain  was  feeble  compared  with 
his  admiration  for  the  Captain’s  wife.  He  had 
never  before  conversed  with  such  a fascinating 
woman,  not  even  across  his  counter.  So  gay, 
and  yet  so  lady-like ; so  full  of  jokes,  and  yet 
so  familiar  with  stratifications  , able  to  instruct 
his  wife  in  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  and  himself  in 
the  correlation  of  forces ; describing  in  one  mo- 
ment a European  coart  ball,  and  in  the  next 
giving  reminiscences  of  her  friend  Washington 
Irving ; leaping  easily  from  the  fashion  plates 
in  La  Mode  to  a criticism  on  In  Memoriam ; and 
all  the  while  graceful,  natural,  unpretending ; 
she  was  to  Pullet  a dazzling  wonder.  We  must 
not  unduly  blame  this  intelligent  retail  grocer 
if  he  was  fascinated  by  the  first  lady  of  high 
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social  and  intellectual  culture  whom  he  had 
ever  met.  Had  she  "been  as  homely  as  literary 
females  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  she  was  more 
agreeable  than  simple,  uneducated,  unrefined 
Mrs.  Pullet.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  peace 
of  society  that  its  differing  grades  do  not  min- 
gle. 

And  Mrs.  P.,  in  her  weakness  for  fine  people, 
helped  to  hatch  the  incipient  mischief.  She 
was  delighted  to  watch  her  husband  as  he  dis- 
coursed with  Mrs.  Steinway,  apparently  on  equal 
terms,  about  the  nebular  hypothesis,  or  some- 
thing else  that  was  as  far  above  herself  as  those 
aristocratic  altitudes  to  which  she  incessantly 
aspired.  She  perceived  that  this  accomplished, 
well-descended  lady  could  command  entrance 
into  the  best  circles  of  our  little  city,  and  she 
imagined  herself  following  her  into  those  hither- 
to unattainable  parlors  where,  perhaps,  seraphim 
swung  incense  before  the  descendants  of  the 
Knickerbockers. 

“Now  do  be  attentive,  Joseph,”  she  urged, 
in  the  family  privacy.  “ You  did  pick  up  her 
handkerchief  so  handsome  this  evening ! She 
really  blushed.” 

“Pshaw!”  exclaimed  Pullet, 'blushing  him- 
self until  he  felt  the  curtains  warm  around  him. 
“That's  because  her  skin  is  so  delicate.  She 
changes  color  at  every  thing.” 

“Oh,  you  needn't  tell  me,”  giggled  Mrs. 
Pullet,  with  fatuity.  * * I know  women.  They 
do  love  to  have  men  attentive.” 

Meantime  Mrs.  Steinway  was  not  ill  pleased 
with  her  temporary  boarding-place.  She  thought 
milk-and-water  of  Mrs.  Pullet ; she  had  taken 
her  measure  at  the  first  glance ; she  considered 
her  a mere  woman.  And  of  the  mere  woman, 
that  curious  moral  being  who  considers  dress 
the  reality  of  life  and  the  individual  an  unim- 
portant shadow,  Mrs.  Steinway  had  a very  con- 
temptible opinion. 

But  Mr.  Pullet  was  a creature  of  possibilities. 
Could  he  have  gone  to  college,  he  would  have 
honored  his  alma  mater ; could  he  have  lived 
among  highly  educated  people,  he  would  have 
absorbed  their  culture.  The  fact  that  he  could 
turn  from  the  weighing  of  brown  sugar  and  the 
bottling  of  superior  double-canned  Santa  Cruz 
rum  to  an  eager  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis,  made  him  as  respectable 
in  her  eyes  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a professor  of 
all  the  sciences.  The  spectacle  of  a soul  strug- 
gling daily  out  of  the  realms  of  bread-and-but- 
ter toward  the  heights  of  scientific  mystery 
strongly  attracted  her  brood,  intelligent  sympa- 
thy. 

“ Mr.  Pullet  is  really  a man  worth  noticing,” 
die  said  to  her  husband.  “ Do  show  him  your 
4 Simplification  of  Field  Fortifications.’  He 
is  capable  of  catching  and  appreciating  your 
ideas ; and  I think  you  might  find  his  criticism 
valuable.  It  might  be  all  the  more  valuable 
for  being  fresh,  and  not  biased  by  preconceived 
theories.”  j 

As  I am  anxious  to  show  something  of  Mrs. 


Steinway's  character,  I will  explain  that  this 
little  speech  was  made  under  the  influence  of 
more  than  one  idea.  In  the  first  place,  she  was 
clever  enough  to  have  discovered  that  almost 
any  body’s  criticism  is  worth  something.  Then 
she  liked  to  please;  she  had  a disposition  to 
put  even  chance  companions  on  good  terms  with 
themselves ; and  so  she  wanted  to  pay  Mr.  Pul- 
let a compliment  on  his  general  good  sense. 
Finally,  she  desired  to  secure  on  admirer  for 
her  husband.  Notwithstanding  the  Captain's 
vein  of  humor  he  was  a reserved  man,  not  dis- 
posed to  seek  for  companionship,  but  neverthe- 
less sensitive  to  neglect  and  lack  of  sympathy. 

She  was  forever  breaking  the  ice  which  he 
made  around  himself,  and  so  allowing  people 
to  come  within  friendly  hail  of  him ; and  she 
did  this  not  only  because  it  increased  his  hap- 
piness, but  because  she  was  proud  of  him,  and 
wanted  him  to  be  known  and  appreciated. 

Accordingly  the  grocer  was  consulted  as  to 
lines  of  approach  and  lines  of  fire,  somewhat  to 
his  perplexity,  but  vastly  to  his  wife’s  gratifica- 
tion. 

We  must  not,  however,  dwell  entirely  on  the 
grave  side  of  this  intercourse.  Mrs.  Steinway 
was  jolly,  fond  of  joking,  and  much  given  to 
gales  of  laughter.  Delighting  in  whist,  she  sat 
down  to  it  solely  for  amusement,  chattering  like 
a magpie  about  the  chances  of  the  game,  brag- 
ging hilariously  of  her  honors,  giggling  when 
she  trumped  a hostile  suit,  and  picking  up  an 
unexpected  trick  with  a little  scream  of  tri- 
umph. Always  playing  with  Mr.  Pullet,  she 
showed  a proper  esprit  du  corps , and  cheered 
her  partner  to  do  his  best.  Very  lively  and 
pleasant  were  those  whist  parties,  although  the 
luck  was  provokingly  partial  to  Mrs.  Steinway. 

The  Captain  took  his  defeats  with  the  patience 
of  a soldier,  and  Mrs.  Pullet  was  only  too  de- 
lighted to  be  beaten  by  a Swammerdam. 

As  for  Mr.  Pallet,  he  was  more  happy  than 
he  had  any  right  to  be,  even  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  he  was  generally  on  the  winning 
side.  He  felt  an  enjoyment  which  tended  to- 
ward infatuation  in  watching  his  partner's  va- 
rying color,  her  gayly  eager  expression,  her 
laughing  blue  eyes,  and  her  quick,  white  fin- 
gers. The  poor  man  began  to  misunderstand 
the  lively  lady  who  glanced  at  him  so  often  and 
so  intelligently.  She  had  certain  free,  dashing 
ways  of  expressing  her  excitement  which  in- 
creased his  disposition  to  judge  her  wrongfully. 

For  instance,  when  she  laid  an  unlooked-for 
trump  on  a long  suit  of  hearts  with  which  her 
husband  was  sweeping  the  game,  she  did  it 
with  this  quotation  from  one  of  Montgomery’s 
funereal  hymns : 

“ There  Is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
Which  hath  not  here  an  end.” 

Mrs.  Pullet  looked  a little  frightened  at  such 
an  application  of  psalmody;  but  Pullet,  erro- 
neous man ! roared  with  laughter,  and  chuckled 
to  himself:  “ She's  a fast  one.” 

After  a pleasant  fortnight  of  Macaulay,  Hu^h 
Miller,  field  fortifications,  and  whist,  the  Stein- 
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ways  moved  over  to  Mrs.  Ottoman's,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  Pullets.  The  Steinways,  I must 
explicitly  state,  felt  little  or  no  regret,  notwith- 
standing that  they  had  been  so  companionable 
while  in  the  house  of  the  grocer.  Much  knock- 
ing about  the  world  had  made  them  (particular- 
ly the  lady)  very  ready  in  picking  up  acquaint- 
ance, and  equally  ready  in  dropping  them. 
Mrs.  Steinway  had  been  m twenty  families  like 
the  Pullets;  had  been  charming  to  them* all, 
because  it  was  her  nature  to  be  charming ; and 
on  leaving  had  forgotten  them  because  she  could 
not  remember  so  many  people. 

But  Mrs.  Pullet  had  no  expectation,  much 
less  any  intention,  that  she  should  be  forgotten. 
She  was  not  only  infatuated  with  the  Steinways, 
but  she  believed  that  the  Steinways  were  per- 
manently delighted  with  the  Pullets.  More- 
over, she  felt  that  now  was  her  chance  to  sail 
into  the  harbor  of  aristocracy ; that  here  was 
the  pilot  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  guide 
her  bark ; and  that  the  voyage  must  be  made 
at  once.  So,  getting  out  her  grappling  irons 
of  perseverance  and  management,  she  clung  fast 
to  Mrs.  Steinway,  n€e  Swammerdam.  Fearful, 
however,  that  her  single  ability  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  proposed  task,  and  having  due 
confidence  of  late  in  the  cleverness  of  her  hus- 
band, she  engaged  him  with  constant  urgency 
not  to  lose  sight  of  their  quondam  lodgers. 

“Now,  Joseph,  do  be  attentive,”  was  her 
evening  song.  “ You  haven’t  been  to  see  Mrs. 
Steinway  to-day.  And  you  know  she  liked 
you  so  much!  You  really  ought  to  follow  it 
up.  They  are  decidedly  the  most  genteel  peo- 
ple we  ever  knew,  and  so  friendly!  and  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  neglecting 
them  so.” 

This  to  a man  who  had  thought  that  day  six 
times  of  Mrs.  Steinway  to  once  of  his  wife,  and 
from  whose  bosom  honest  peace  had  already 
taken  its  departure!  Did  Mrs.  P.  guess  the 
danger  into  which  she  was  spiriting  her  Joseph  ? 
Probably  not ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  would  not  have  relented  if  she 
had  guessed  it ; the  fiower  on  that  possible  net- 
tle was  altogether  too  tempting. 

Joseph  saw  Mrs.  Steinway  ofrener  than  his 
now  guilty  conscience  allowed  him  to  reveal  to 
Mrs.  Pullet.  Hardly  a day  passed  that  he  did 
not  contrive  to  obtain  for  himself  the  luxury  of 
a few  words  with  her.  Having  learned  by  some 
surprising  effort  of  intellect  (how  many  men 
never  learn  it !)  that  ladies  like  flowers,  he  sent 
her  a bouquet  when  he  did  not  dare  to  call  or 
to  join  her  in  the  street.  He  got  himself  a new 
morning  suit  for  shop  use,  60  that  he  might  al- 
ways be  in  decent  condition  to  bow  to  her  if 
she  passed  his  door.  He  became  particular 
about  the  arrangement  of  his  hair;  surveyed 
himself  often  and  anxiously  in  mirrors;  reju- 
venated his  appearance  with  turn-down  collars. 
It  afforded  him  an  irrational  comfort  to  reflect 
that  he  was  no  older  than  Byron,  Burns,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  when  they  died.  He  cogi- 
tated much  on  what  Mrs.  Steinway  had  said  on 


this,  that,  and  the  other  occasion,  and  labori- 
ously discovered  double-entendres  where  the  lady 
had  been  as  innocent  of  any  second  meaning  as 
the  summer  breeze.  He  became  afraid  of  Cap- 
tain Steinway ; he  was  ashamed  to  look  him  in 
the  eye ; he  wished  he  would  leave  town.  He 
got  nervous  also  with  regard  to  his  wife,  and 
seldom  faced  her  when  he  spoke  of  Mrs.  Stein- 
way. 

Michelet  asserts  that  the  best  of  women  oc- 
casionally have  moral  vertigos.  I hope  and 
try  to  believe  that  this  is  not  so ; but  I will  not 
entirely  deny  the  charge  as  to  my  own  sex.  It 
is,  I fear,  a mortifying  and  deplorable  fact  that 
the  purest  of  us  men  have  periods,  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  measurable  by  days,  by  months, 
or  perhaps  by  years,  during  which  we  are  mor- 
ally not  quite  sane.  Either  the  devil  besieges 
us,  as  clergymen  would  have  us  believe ; or  the 
health  of  the  soul  is  intrinsically  as  variable  as 
that  of  the  body.  I will  not  try  to  explain  the 
fact;  but  I do  positively  and  loudly  though 
humbly  affirm  it ; I hold  it  up  as  a warning  to 
both  men  and  women. 

Our  lately  respectable  but  now  pitiable  friend 
Joseph  Pullet  was  so  far  lunatic  at  this  period 
of  his  life  as  toffeel  happy  when  he  learned  that 
the  mustering  officer  had  been  ordered  to  the 
front  as  Colonel  of  a volunteer  regiment,  and 
that  he  would  leave  his  wife  at  Mrs.  Ottoman’s. 
Mrs.  Pullet,  with  a simplicity  for  wdiicli  we  can 
pardon  her  as  being  a gift  of  Heaven,  was  equal- 
ly delighted.  “Now,  Joseph,”  she  whispered, 
at  the  hour  when  nightingales  sing,  “you  must 
be  attentive.  Mrs.  Steinway  will  be  so  depend- 
ant on  us  for  company,  and  you  know  she  thinks 
so  much  of  you ! She  is  going  to  have  her  little 
boy  with  her,  and  he  is  going  to  school  here. 
But  that  won’t  matter.  lie  is  no  company. 
You  must  be  polite  to  her,  and  you  will,  won't 
you,  Joseph?” 

“ Certainly,  pussy,  if  you  wish  it,”  respond- 
ed Joseph,  with  a very  mournful  and  contempti- 
ble affectation  of  indifference  in  his  tone.  For- 
tunately, or  rather,  I should  say,  unfortunately 
for  him,  his  expression  could  not  be  seen  on  ac- 
count of  the  darkness  of  the  hour. 

This  respected  grocer,  this  honest  man  of 
business,  this  habitually  model  husband  had 
become  a devious  and  complicated  hypocrite. 
He  affected  honest  gratification  at  Steinway’s 
promotion ; he  shook  his  hand  wrarmly  at  part- 
ing, and  wished  him  a safe  return. 

“We  will  do  all  we  can,  Colonel,  for  Mrs. 
Steinway’s  comfort,”  he  said;  and  in  uttering 
these  words  he  looked  neither  at  the  husband 
nor  at  the  wife ; he  looked  spiritually  at  him- 
self and  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  kicked. 

In  the  course  of  another  month  some  of  Pul- 
let’s fast  companions  began  to  joke  him  about 
Mrs.  Steinway.  The  fast  companions  of  a hos* 
pi  table  retail  grocer  who  deals  in  liquors  are 
apt  to  be  men  of  coarse  sentiments  and  distress- 
ingly plain  utterance. 

“ How  is  the  grass  widow,  Joe  ?”  asked  fat 
old  Fred  Buffum,  the  broker,  sitting  in  the  back 
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room  of  Pullet’s  “store”  and  leering  over  a 
glass  of  yellow  Santa  Cruz.  “Put  on  the 
string,  Joe.  Make  your  trotting  while  you 
have  the  inside  track.” 

Pullet  was  inclined  to  hit  the  elderly  rough, 
for  he  could  not  endure  to  have  any  one  speak 
disrespectfully  of  Mrs.  Steinway,  however  wick- 
edly he  himself  might  muse  concerning  her. 

44  These  soldiers'  wives !”  continued  that  hor- 
rid Buffum.  44  Here’s  to  ’em ! I wish  the  war 
had  happened  when  I was  young.” 

Although  speeches  like  this  made  Pullet 
blush  and  shocked  painfully  what  remained  to 
him  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  they  aided  to  de- 
moralize him.  Like  a specked  lemon  he  now 
rotted  all  the  faster  for  rotten  companionship, 
however  alien  it  might  be  to  his  original  fresh- 
ness of  moral  nature. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Steinway  had  not  a suspicion 
that  she  was  or  could  be  thus  talked  about.  It 
is  painfully  wonderful  to  observe  how  a woman 
can  become  the  subject  of  Bcandal,  or  of  re- 
marks approaching  to  the  nature  of  scandal, 
when  her  conduct  and  her  very  thoughts  are  as 
spotless  of  evil  as  is  possible  to  humanity.  She 
was  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  writing  letters 
to  her  worshiped  husband  and  in  educating  her 
darling  boy.  Mrs.  Pullet  had  been  mistaken  j 
when  she  told  Joseph  that  the  child  would  be 
no  sufficing  companion  for  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Steinway  made  her  Jamie  a companion ; she 
talked  with  him  by  the  hour  together ; she  read 
story-books  and  poetry  to  him ; she  helped  him 
in  his  lessons ; she  joined  in  his  plays.  She 
was  devoted  to  him,  and  he  to  her.  She  was 
frightened  if  he  did  not  come  home  from  school 
at  the  usual  moment ; and  he  would  not  go  to 
the  dinner-table  until  she  returned  from  her 
afternoon  walk. 

Meantime  what  sort  of  converse  did  she  hold 
with  that  infatuated,  pitiable,  guilty,  but  as  yet 
seemingly  worthy,  Joseph  Pullet?  He  had 
come  to  believe  at  last  that  she  was  interested  in 
him ; yes,  and  to  believe  also  that  she  was  trying 
to  interest  him  in  herself.  He  was  completely 
hnmbugged  by  that  caressing  amiability  of  fine 
society  which  infected  her  whole  manner,  and 
made  her  fascinating  to  people  whom  she  did 
not  wish  to  charm,  and  whom  shp  regarded 
merely  as  unimportant  atoms  in  the  not  un- 
pleasant mass  of  humanity. 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Pullet,”  she 
would  say,  meeting  him  in  the  street.  44  Those 
were  lovely  flowers  you  sent  me  yesterday.  I 
am  distracted  about  flowers.  Give  my  regards 
to  Mrs.  Pullet.  Good-by!” 

And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking,  in  an  un- 
der current,  of  her  pretty  boy,  or  of  her  gallant 
husband.  And  Pullet,  poor  bedeviled  creature ! 
said  to  himself,  44  What  can  a man  do  when  a 
woman  will  throw  herself  at  his  head?”  and 
went  off  to  his  grocery,  believing  that  he  could 
run  away  with  this  lady  to  some  foreign  country. 
And  when  he  came  home  his  wife  chattered, 

44  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Steinway?  Now,  Joseph, 
do  be  attentive.” 


Every  excitement  has  its  crisis ; every  wave 
finds  its  culmination.  It  came  to  pass  in  the 
routine  of  things,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  laws  of  nature,  that  this  agitated 
grocer,  this  tempest-tossed  head  of  a family, 
reached  the  apex  of  his  insane  vertigo.  Call- 
ing on  Mrs.  Steinway  one  evening,  he  found 
her  in  her  little  parlor  engaged  in  packing  her 
books  and  engravings. 

44 1 am  so  sorry  to  tell  you!”  she  said  in  her 
easy,  chatty,  ingratiating  way.  44 1 am  about 
to  go  to  Washington.  And  I had  got  so  fond 
of  this  place ! It  is  too  bad.  ” 

Mr.  Pullet  turned  pale ; not  because  the  news 
really  agonized  him ; not  because  he  felt  any 
remorse  in  his  naughty  heart ; but  because  he 
heard  a sort  of  demoniacal  conscience  saying, 
4 4 Now  or  never.”  He  had  a moon-struck  idea 
that  he  was  bound  as  a gentleman  to  do  some- 
thing horrid,  and  the  task  of  doing  it  was  so 
dreadful  to  his  imagination  that  he  trembled  in 
every  limb. 

4 4 My  husband’s  mother  has  written  to  me  to 
spend  the  summer  with  her,”  continued  Mrs. 
Steinway,  44  and  I suppose  I ought  to  go  for 
economy’s  sake.  But  I hate  Washington,  it  is 
so  hot  and  malarious.  A woman  doesn’t  want 
to  turn  yellow.  If  I were  rich  I wouldn’t  stir 
a step.” 

Pullet  rapidly  calculated  how  much  money 
he  could  spare  from  his  own  income. 

“But  go  I must,”  she  went  on.  44 1 shall 
miss  our  talks  about  geology,  Mr.  Pullet.” 

“Geology!”  He  knew  she  didn’t  mean  ge- 
ology. He  transmuted  the  word  into  an  ama- 
tory hint,  as  Mrs.  Bardell’s  lawyers  transmuted 
Pickwick’s  44 chops  and  tomato  sauce.  ” He  was 
quite  certain  that  this  woman  was  throwing  her- 
self at  his  head ; and,  remembering  old  Buff- 
urn’s  naughty  encouragements,  he  attempted  to 
catch  the  charming  missile. 

“Mrs.  Steinway,  you  don't  know  how  this 
agonizes  me,”  he  commenced  in  a shaking  voice. 

The  lady  looked  up  from  her  packing  labors 
in  wonder,  and  felt  herself  color  from  her  fore- 
head to  her  shoulders.  It  was  a favorable  sign, 
Pullet  thought,  and  he  was  about  to  declare 
himself  vigorously,  when  in  came  Mrs.  Ottoman 
with  an  offer  to  assist  in  the  packing. 

44  Oh,  thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Steinway,  hasti- 
ly. 44  You  can  help  me  very  much.  Do  please 
try  your  hand  at  getting  all  these  big  engravings 
into  this  little  trunk.  It  is  a dreadful  job.  It 
makes  one  think  of  the  old  lady’s  wish  for  a 
small  house  with  a great  many  large  rooms  in 
it.” 

Mr.  Pullet  felt,  with  a mixed  sense  of  relief 
and  disappointment,  that  this  chance  was  over. 
Mrs.  Steinway  would  not  even  look  at  him  now, 
doubtless  because  Mrs.  Ottoman  was  present ; 
and  the  latter  lady  would  not  probably  depart 
until  far  into  the  evening,  for  she  also  v&s  fond 
of  Swammerdams. 

44 1 will  go  home  and  write  her  a letter,”  he 
said  to  himself.  44 1 must  go  on  with  it  now. 

I am  bound  as  a gentleman.” 
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It  is  painful  to  think  of  this  generally  worthy 
and  intelligent  man  making  a wicked  ninny  of 
himself.  What  did  he  mean  to  do?  Elope 
with  Mrs.  Steinway  to  the  Happy  Isles,  leaving 
his  grocery  to  go  to  the  Old  Harry,  and  Mrs. 
Pullet  to  get  a divorce  ? No,  not  exactly ; in 
fact,  he  had  no  definite  purpose;  he  was,  in  his 
own  language, 1 ‘ going  it  blind.  ” A sad,  though 
uncertain,  glimmer  is  thrown  upon  his  intentions 
by  the  following  letter,  which  Mrs.  Steinway 
received  next  morning : 

44  My  deab  Louisa,— May  I venture  to  call  you  so  f 
If  not,  then  all  that  I may  add  will  be  in  vain,  and  all 
that  I have  felt  has  been  in  vain. 

44 1 will  be  entirely  and  perhaps  brutally  frank.  I 
have  loved  you  ever  since  I first  saw  you— I have  loved 
you  more  and  more,  moment  by  moment— I love  you 
now  with  all  ray  heart. 

44  It  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  that  I may  see  you  no 
more  after  to-morrow— how  horrible  you  can  imagine 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  driven  me  to  this  reckless 
avowal. 

44  Can  not  your  departure  be  delayed,  or  be  given  up 
altogether  ? I will  aid  to  that  end  with  all  that  I have 
and  all  that  I am. 

44 1 will  call  during  the  morrow  to  beg  your  pardon 
for  this  confession.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  not 
refuse  to  see  me.  # 

44  Your  sincere  friend, 

41  Joseph  Pttixet." 

Poor  misguided,  wicked,  insane,  ridiculous 
Joseph  Pullet ! He  was  half  aware  of  his  folly ; 
he  had  to  swear  at  himself  repeatedly  before  he 
could  muster  courage  to  send  his  horrid  little 
letter;  and  after  it  had  gone  he  was  perhaps 
the  unhappiest  man  then  in  the  retail  grocery 
line.  What  if  she  should  reject  his  love? 
That  would  be  exasperating,  humiliating,  har- 
rowing. What  if  she  should  accept  it?  That 
would  be  the  beginning  of  an  unknown  sea  of 
dangers  and  troubles.  In  his  anxiety  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  suit  he  wished  he  was  an  AJcibiades 
or  a Lord  Byron ; and  two  minutes  afterward, 
in  a fit  of  terror  at  possible  punishment,  he  be- 
came remorseful,  and  wished  he  was  a Christian. 

Mrs.  Steinway  read  the  note  at  a glance — for 
Pullet  had  been  a book-keeper  in  his  youth,  and 
his  handwriting  was  like  print.  Her  first  emo- 
tion may  be  described  as  solid  astonishment; 
and  her  next  as  a molten  sea  of  indignation. 
Her  only  spoken  words  were,  “The  imperti- 
nent, wicked  little  wretch !” 

Then  came  the  question,  what  should  she  do? 
This  problem  was  rendered  somewhat  compli- 
cated by  a letter  received  that  morning  from 
the  Colonel,  in  which  he  urged  her  not  to  go  to 
Washington,  on  account  of  the  malaria,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Ottoman.  Aft- 
er 6ome  hesitation,  after  reflecting  how  nicely 
Jamie  was  getting  on  at  his  school,  after  con- 
sidering that  she  was  in  the  cheapest  respect- 
able boarding-house  which  Bhe  could  hope  to 
find,  she  decided  to  follow  her  husband’s  coun- 
sel. But  how  should  Bhe  manage  with  this  in- 
solent, outrageous,  abominable  Mr.  Pullet  ? 

This  was  an  all-important  question.  This 
question  is,  in  fact,  the  hub,  the  motif,  the 
germ  of  this  whole  story.  Ought  ladies  to 


communicate  affairs  like  that  which  now  an- 
noyed Mrs.  Steinway  to  their  husbands  ? They 
never  do— at  least  they  seldom  do — but  ought 
they? 

After  much  painful  pondering  she  decided 
that  they  ought;  that  a wife  has  no  right  to 
hide  a matter  involving  her  character  from  her 
companion  in  life ; that  to  have  such  a secret 
is  the  beginning  of  demoralization,  danger,  and 
sorrow. 

Colonel  Steinway  was  an  exceedingly  wrath- 
ful man  when  he  received  Mr.  Pullet’s  note 
and  his  wife’s  explanation.  He  curled  his 
black  mustache,  strode  about  his  tent,  uttered 
(let  us  pardon  him)  a few  oaths,  looked  at  his 
sabre,  looked  at  his  pistols,  and,  in  short,  looked 
dangerous.  Go  back  and  slaughter  the  grocer 
he  could  not,  for  he  was  under  orders  to  em- 
bark for  Yorktown  next  morning.  After  walk- 
ing off  a portion  of  his  excitement,  he  added 
the  following  postscript  to  a letter  which  he  had 
just  finished  and  was  about  mailing : 

44  My  Deab,— I have  received  yours  of  the  10th  nit., 
inclosing  Mr.  Pullet's  insult.  I thank  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  for  this  renewed  proof  of  your  good 
eerise,  confidence,  and  afiTection.  I promise  you  & re- 
turn that  I will  never  have  a secret  from  you.  Leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands ; simply  see  the  man  no  more. 
I guarantee  that  I will  sufficiently  punish  him,  with- 
out doing  him  any  physical  harm,  and  without  caus- 
ing a scandal.  Once  more  thank  you  for  being  alto- 
gether one  with  me.  God  bless  you,  my  darling ! 

44  F.  a- 

Then  with  a smile  of  grim  humor  he  took 
the  Pullet  effusion,  scratched  a few  lines  on  the 
back  of  the  sheet,  and  mailed  it  to  a friend  who 
had  relieved  him  as  mustering  officer,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  deliver  the  missive  in 
person  to  Mrs.  Pullet. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down,  Sir?”  said  this  little 
lady,  smiling  upon  the  handsome  lieutenant — 
West  Pointer,  she  had  heard  with  awe — who 
brought  her  the  letter. 

“No,  thank  you,  Madame,”  replied  the  of- 
ficer. 

“We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  stay  to 
dinner,”  she  ventured. 

“Iam  really  obliged,  but  I have  an  engage- 
ment to  dine.” 

“Wasn’t  you  wanting  to  wait  for  an  an- 
swer?” shd  inquired,  making  one  more  effort 
to  secure  a stylish  acquaintance. 

“ No,  Madame and  he  was  gone. 

Then  she  opened  the  long  official  envelope, 
and  took  out  a pink  satin  note,  folded  as  pink 
satin  notes  seldom  are.  Her  first  idea  was 
that  it  was  a love-letter  from  some  “army 
man,”  and  she  became  a little  tremulous,  feel- 
ing that  temptation  might  be  dangerously 
mighty. 

There  was  writing  in  two  ruled  columns  on 
the  outside  of  the  narrowly  folded  paper,  and 
she  could  see  through  it  that  there  ivas  also 
writing  on  the  inside.  She  read  one  column 
and  gave  a gasp ; she  read  the  other  and  gave 
a hysterical  scream;  she  read  the  inside  and 
burst  into  tears. 
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Meantime  oar  unworthy  Joseph  was  walking 
home  to  dinner,  ignorant  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  prospered  in  his  illegal  wooing.  Mrs. 
Steinway  had  not  answered  his  letter ; she  had 
been  regularly  “ not  at  home,”  although  he  had 
called  thrice,  and  his  wife  as  often ; but  then 
she  had  not  gone  to  Washington,  and  that 
looked  favorable.  Repeatedly  during  the  past 
week  he  had  tried  to  meet  her  in  the  street,  but 
without  that  luck  which  so  often  favors  even 
the  stupidly  wicked. 

And  so,  ignorant  of  the  present,  unable  to 
divine  the  future,  perplexed,  anxious,  and  fear- 
ful, he  was  walking  home  to  eat  his  dinner,  if 
so  be  he  should  have  any  appetite  for  it.  Oh, 
how  poorly  prepared  he  was  for  the  coming 
trial!  He  was  no  hardened  sinner;  he  had 
never  before  had  a secret  from  his  wife;  he 
had  a character  to  lose  and  some  self-respect  to 
trample  on ; he  was  soft-hearted,  too,  and  pos- 
sessed the  remains  of  a conscience.  Merely  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  getting  into  such  a 
miserable  scrape  as  this  of  Pullet's  is  enough  to 
make  the  perspiration  stand  on  the  forehead  of 
a hopeless  old  bachelor. 

Unsuspectingly  Mr.  Pullet  entered  his  parlor. 
There  stood  Mrs.  Pullet,  open  eyed,  white  faced, 
sublime,  terrible.  She  advanced  four  steps  to- 
ward him  with  a jerking  movement,  like  that 
of  a puppet  figure  or  an  actress  in  French  trag- 
edy, and  placed  a paper  in  his  hand,  imme- 
diately twitching  her  own  hand  away  with  the 
spiteful  action  of  a pin-machine.  Mr.  Pullet 
had  not  even  the  presence  of  mind  to  wish  that 
l)e  was  dead,  as,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
with  himself,  he  read  the  following  brief  and 
indorsement  in  the  masculine  hand  of  Colonel 
Steinway : 

[bbixf.] 

* New  Bmtok,  May  ],  1869. 

Pullet,  Joseph.— States  (to  Louisa)  that  he  will  be 
brutally  frank ; that  he  has  loved  her  ever  since  he 
first  saw  her,  and  that  he  loves  her  now  with  all  his 
heart.  Asks  if  her  departure  can  not  be  delayed  or 
given  up.  Promises  to  aid  with  all  that  he  has  and 
is.  Promises  to  call  next  day,  and  hopes  she  will  not 
refhae  to  see  him.— F.  S. 

[lndobsxmzxt.] 

Camp  Camsbok,  D.  C.,  May  4,  1869. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Pullet,  who 
will  please  attend  immediately  to  the  morals  and  in- 
tellects of  her  husband. — Feakois  Svkikwat,  Col . 12 th 
B.  Vole. 

It  is  totally  impossible  to  describe  Mr.  Pul- 
let's feelings  as  he  read  these  inscriptions  of  his 
shame  and  glanced  guiltily  at  an  edge  of  his 
own  handwriting  on  the  inside  of  the  note. 
Could  others  have  seen  him  as  he  then  ap-. 
peered  in  his  own  eyes,  he  would  have  been 
considered  the  smallest  man  that  ever  was,  and 
Barnum  would  have  paid  thousands  to  get  him 
for  his  Museum. 

Human  nature  can  only  bear  a certain  amount 
of  strain.  After  the  two  had  faced  each  other 
for  perhaps  a minute  Mr.  Pullet  sank  on  his 
knees  in  humiliation  and  Mrs.  Pullet  dropped 
on  her  back  in  hysterics.  We  will  draw  a veil 
of  pity  over  the  remainder  of  the  interview. 


Of  course  there  came  in  time  a reconcilia- 
tion. Mrs.  Pullet,  being  naturally  affection- 
ate, could  not  keep  her  wrath  forever;  and  Mr. 
Pullet,  being  naturally  honorable,  expressed 
his  repentance  without  flinching.  If  he  is  not 
at  heart  a better  husband  than  he  was  before 
his  misadventure,  he  at  least  behaves  like  a 
better  one,  both  in  his  wife’s  presence  and  ab- 
sence. 

How  if  Mrs.  Steinway  had  scolded  and  then 
forgiven  him  ? He  would  have  been  her  Pla- 
tonic friend  until  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
an  opportunity  to  be  something  more. 

How  if  she  had  simply  cut  his  acquaintance  ? 
He  would  have  been  humbled  and  scared  for  a 
while,  and  then  he  would  have  tried  the  effect 
of  a love-letter  on  some  weaker  woman. 

As  it  is,  he  has  received  a punishment  which 
will  be  a life-long  warning  and  benefit. 


PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
WEBSTER. 

IN  proper  time  after  the  death  of  Daniel 
Webster  the  literary  executors  of  the  illus- 
trious orator,  statesman,  and  jurist,  by  public 
notice  land  private  address,  made  application  to 
his  correspondents  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope for  copies  of  his  letters.  In  the  lapse  of  a 
year  so  general  and  numerous  had  been  the  re- 
sponse to  this  application  that  chief  among  the 
difficulties  always  attending  the  task  of  editing 
a private  correspondence  was  found  to  be,  What 
letters  shall  be  rejected,  that  the  volumes  in 
contemplation,  besides  not  violating  the  delica- 
cies of  private  life,  may  not  be  swelled  to  un- 
due size?  A difficulty,  no  doubt,  peculiar  in 
all  similar  cases,  but  singularly  so,  though  main- 
ly for  quite  a different  cause,  in  the  .case  of 
Webster ; for  so  rigidly  had  he  adhered  to  the 
rule  frequently  avowed  in  his  lifetime — never 
to  write  any  thing  which  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  see  in  print  the  next  morning — that 
scarcely  was  there  a letter  which  even  delicacy 
could  withhold  from  the  public  eye ; while  all 
his  letters  so  abounded  in  good  sentiments,  or 
common  thoughts  in  perfect  expression,  that 
scarcely  was  there  one  which  it  did  not  seem 
violence  to  keep  unpublished  to  the  world. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  of  the  actual  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  Daniel  Webster,  that 
which  we  now  have,  os  made  public,  is  but  a 
fragment,  generous  indeed  though  that  fragment 
be.  How  much  of  it  in  that  long  life,  which 
realized  in  full  the  allotted  span  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, and  which,  early  commenced  in  the  ex- 
pression of  written  thought,  continued  without 
abatement  down  to  the  Monday  preceding  the 
memorable  October  day  of  1852,  when  with  his 
own  hand  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident whose  administration  his  genius  had 
adorned  forever — how  much  of  his  correspond- 
ence the  slips  and  accidents  of  that  long  time 
may  have  destroyed  it  were  useless  to  inquire, 
how  interesting  soever  it  would  be  to  know. 
So  much  at  least  is  secure — two  volumes  in  oc* 
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tavo,  which,  including  the  unfinished  Autobiog- 
raphy, some  Personal  Reminiscences,  a bit  of 
Diary  and  Journal,  some  Private  Memoranda, 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  a Son,  a Biographical 
Sketch  of  his  brother  Ezekiel,  together  with  such 
letters  addressed  by  others  as  shed  light  upon 
and  heighten  the  iuterest  of  the  whole,  comprise 
a work  of  1102  pages,  edited  by  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, the  then  only  surviving  child,  now  mourned 
as  the  late  Colonel  Webster,  wrho  bravely  fell 
defending  in  arms  that  Constitution  and  Union 
whose  value  and  the  necessity  of  whose  preser- 
vation the  father  had  so  illustrated  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  reason. 

Of  the  letters  in  these  volumes  by  others  there 
are  135.  These  are  from  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, from  personal  friends  and  distinguished  per- 
sons in  America  and  Europe,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Presidents  Adams,  Madison,  Har- 
rison, and  Fillmore,  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Judge  Story,  Clay,  Cass,  Quin- 
cy, John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Lafayette,  Lord 
Ashburton.  The  letters  of  Webster  himself 
number  028,  the  earliest  of  them  bearing  date 
February  5,  1800,  while  yet  he  was  in  college 
at  the  age  of  eighteen ; the  latest,  already  al- 
luded to,  written  October  18,  1852,  to  President 
Fillmore  six  days  preoeding  his  death.  Of  this 
mass  there  are  addressed  to  members  of  the 
family  173,  of  which  65  are  to  Fletcher,  the  son, 
in  whose  arms  the  father  died ; and  69  others 
to  that  beloved  brother,  Ezekiel,  who,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  great  useful- 
ness, was  cut  down  as  by  a stroke  of  lightning 
during  an  argument  in  court ; of  whom,  as  of 
other  kindred,  the  great  statesman  in  the  year 
1846,  when,  worn  by  the  cares  of  state,  he  had 
retired  for  an  interval  of  rest  to  his  native  farm 
at  Franklin,  thus  wrote  in  touching  remem- 
brance : 

“Looking  out  at  the  east  windows  at  this  moment 
<ftco  v.M.),  with  a beautiful  sun  just  breaking  out,  my 
eyes  sweep  a rich  and  level  field  of  a hundred  acres. 
At  the  end  of  it,  a third  of  a mile  off,  I see  plain  mar- 
ble grave-stone:?,  designating  the  places  where  repose 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  brother  Joseph,  and  my  sis- 
ters Mehetabel,  Abigail,  and  Sarah— good  Scripture 
names  inherited  from  their  Puritan  ancestors. 

“My  futher,  Ebenezer  Webster ; born  at  Kingston, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  in  1739,  and  the  hand- 
somest man  I ever  saw,  except  my  brother  Ezekiel, 
who  appeared  to  me — and  so  does  he  now  appear  to 
me— the  very  finest  human  form  I ever  laid  eyes  on. 
I saw  him  in  his  coffin,  a white  forehead,  a tinged 
cheek,  a complexion  clear  ns  heavenly  light.  But 
where  am  I straying?  The  grave  has  closed  upon 
him,  as  it  has  on  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
shall  soon  be  all  together.  But  this  is  melancholy, 
and  I leave  it.  Dear,  dear  kindred  blood,  how  I love 
you  all !” 

Addressed  to  his  foremen  farmers  are  107 
letters — 22  to  John  Taylor,  at  Franklin,  and  85 
to  Seth  Weston  and  Porter  Wright,  at  Marsh- 
field. The  remaining  648  are  addressed  to  110 
different  persons,  among  whom  of  those  most 
known  to  fame  are  the  names  of  Presidents 
Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Fillmore,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, Mr.  Justice  Livermore,  Daniel  8.  Dickin- 
son, George  S.  Boutwell,  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 


and  Jeremiah  Mason  (how  many  now  know 
mnch  of  him  ?),  in  writing  of  whom,  in  1820, 
Webster  used  this  significant  language  : 

“If  there  be  in  the  country  a stronger  intellect— 
if  there  be  a mind  of  more  native  resources— if  there 
be  a vision  that  sees  deeper  or  sees  quicker  into  what- 
ever is  intricate  or  whatsoever  is  profound,  I must 
confess  I have  not  kqywn  it.  1 have  not  written  this 
paragraph  without  considering  what  it  implies.” 

Among  the  less  distinguished  of  those  ad- 
dressed two  names  should  not  escape  mention 
— that  of  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  the  elegant 
writer  of  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Grace  F.  Webster, 
the  first  wife  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  sister 
of  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  the  eloquent 
divine,  whose  resplendent  genius  untimely  death 
eclipsed,  but  whose  youthful  scintillations  will 
hand  him  down  and  cause  him  long  to  be  known 
as  portrayed  in  one  word  of  Choate — “the  glo- 
rious Buckminster” — the  same  who,  when  a tu- 
tor at  Exeter  Academy,  tried  in  vain  to  infuse 
courage  enough  into  the  black-eyed  boy,  Dan- 
iel, to  mount  the  platform  and  make  his  school- 
boy declamation.  Felicitous,  that  the  sister  of 
the  brilliant  young  teacher,  who  seemingly  saw 
at  a glance  the  greatness  in  germ  of  his  bashful 
pupil,  while  his  owrn  was  destined  to  be  unde- 
veloped, should  become  the  friend  of  that  pupil 
in  his  manhood,  remaining  such  through  his  life, 
and  be  the  recorder  of  not  a little  of  his  glory. 

The  other  name,  that  of  James  H.  Bingham, 
between  whom  and  Webster  there  commenced 
a friendship  in  college,  w hich,  intimate  for  many 
years,  continued  also  through  their  lives,  and,  so 
far  as  go  the  outw'ard  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship, had,  after  a long  interval  of  silence,  this 
pleasant  termination  in  1849,  as  shown  by  the 
letter  from  Bingham : 

“My  very  dear  Friend,— No  one  but  yourself  can 
conceive  the  heart-felt  pleasure  attendant  upon  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant.  The  retro- 
spective glimpse,  as  you  were  pleased  to  call  it,  seem- 
ed to  bring  up  many  of  the  pleasant  reminiscences 
and  strong  associations  and  recollections  of  our  youth, 
mauhood,  and— shall  I say  it?— old  age.  In  short,  I 
consider  your  letter,  at  this  time  of  life  and  under  the 
circumstances,  a legacy  far  more  valuable  than  any 
thing  pecuniary  to  me,  notwithstanding  my  needs  in 
that  respect.  The  assurance  that  time  or  place  has 
not  abated  the  affectionate  regard  of  strong  early  at- 
tachments is  a source  of  continnal  comfort. 

“The  differences  in  our  situation  and  standing  In 
society  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  superior  man- 
ner in  w’hich  all  the  duties  of  your  various  stations 
have  been  performed,  have  inspired  me  with  a cer- 
tain awTe  and  respect  for  you  w’hich  the  familiarities 
of  our  earlier  years  have  not  been  able  at  all  times  to 
overcome.  It  is  not  a little  difficult  sometimes  to 
drawr  the  proper  line  between  friendship  and  respect. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  your  letters  might  always  put 
•a  friend  at  ease  on  that  point. 

“ Speaking  of  the  old  Lau*  Deo— wiiich,  bv-the-way, 
I fear  you  have  no  great  cause  to  remember  for  good — 
I have  it  still  on  hand,  and  have  endeavored  almost 
every- Sabbath  for  the  last  eighteen  months  to  in- 
crease therewith  the  praises  of  God  in  the  chnrch. 
My  execution  on  the  instrument  is  not  quite  so  free 
and  easy  as  in  days  gone  by,  but,  I think,  exercised 
with  more  feeling  and  judgment. 

“The  lady  to  whom  you  wished  me  to  present  your 
lore  accepted  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  would  re- 
ciprocate a large  share  to  you  and  your  lady. 

“ * The  same'  J.  H.  Bingham." 
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The  striking  characteristic  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Webster  is  the  absence  of  every  thing, 
both  in  speech  and  sentiment,  calculated  to  in- 
spire unpleasant  sensations,  whether  as  toward 
the  author  or  concerning  those  of  whom  he 
writes.  Whatever  the  excitement  of  the  time, 
whatever  the  bitterness  of  the  political  world, 
no  harsh  epithet  escapes’  ftfin,  no  violent  per- 
sonal allusion  i9  made.  In  private  letters, 
where  the  index  of  the  heart  is  most  apt  to  be 
found,  where  the  passions  most  take  shape  in 
nettling  words,  we  expect  to  find  the  proofs,  if 
we  find  them  at  all,  of  resentment,  hate,  morti- 
fication, spleen.  They  are  not  found  in  Web- 
ster’s. No  envenomed  ink  flowed  from  his  pen. 
Not  even  do  we  remark  a trace  of  the  morbid 
mood,  which  more  or  less  takes  occasional  pos- 
session of  all  minds,  and  throw’s  dismal  shad- 
ows across  the  epistolary  page.  While  the 
chasteness  of  his  language  borders  on  severity, 
through  it  all  beam  clear  rays  of  sunshine,  and 
runs  a deep  mellow  tone  of  good-will  toward 
men. 

To  say  that  exceptional  phrases  and  passages 
have  been  expunged,  or  that  various  letters 
have  been  omitted,  is  to  contradict  the  settled 
practice  of  his  life,  as  evinced  in  all  his  public 
discourses  and  in  his  uniform  deportment  to- 
ward opponents  in  the  ardor  of  forensic  and  po- 
litical debate.  The  evidence  is  not  of  record 
that  he  ever  violated  his  rule,  not  to  write  any 
thing  which  he  would  not  be  willing  to  see  in 
print  the  next  morning.  As  was  thought  by 
Professor  Sanborn  before  the  publication  of  the 
Correspondence:  “It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
in  the  history  of  the  world  can  there  be  found 
so  many  letters,  speeches,  and  essays,  covering 
such  a long  period  of  vehement  political  con- 
troversy, so  free  from  personal  attacks  and  un- 
kind cuts,  as  the  correspondence  and  speeches 
of  Webster.  He  does  not  even  ‘ damn  by  faint 
praise’  or  ‘hesitate  dislike’  when  he  deals  with 
an  adversary.”  If  he  makes  critical  allusion  to 
any  one,  it  is  to  elevate  and  crown  him  rather 
than  to  strip  and  pull  him  dowrn. 

The  value  of  the  Correspondence  is,  that  it 
presents  us  the  key  with  which  w’e  unlock  the 
door  of  the  mansion  inhabited  by  that  stupen- 
dous intellect,  and  walk  in  to  a view  of  the  par-  I 
lor,  the  study,  the  kitchen  of  the  domestic  life, 
its  manners  and  fashions.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  private  correspondence  of  other  eminent 
men.  In  a larger  sense  it  is  true  of  Webster’s. 
While  no  man  of  this  country  was  ever  better 
known  by  reputation,  ever  more  read  as  a pub- 
lic character,  ever  more  quoted  in  the  popular 
speech,  ever  more  admired  and  thronged  after 
by  the  multitude,  to  be  seen  and  heard,  no  man 
in  whom  a similar  absorbing  interest  w’as  felt, 
did  the  people  ever  regard  as  standing  at  such 
distance  from  them.  Wholly  unfounded  as 
such  a feeling  was,  it  yet  was  wholly  natural ; 
it  had  its  foundation  in  the  inevitable  instincts 
of  human  nature.  Invariably  does  it  hold  that 
in  proportion  as  an  individual  towers  in  intel- 
lect, do  the  populace,  however  they  may  ad- 


mire and  support  him,  yet  regard  h/m  as  not 
experiencing  in  common  with  themselves  the 
trials,  the  sympathies,  the  tendernesses,  the 
loves  of  a man.  Accordingly,  as  Webster  did 
tower  in  intellectual  stature  above  all  others  of 
the  age,  so  did  the  people,  though  the  evidence 
of  his  daily  life  was  against  them,  and  though 
they  rejoiced  in  him  as  flesh  and  blood  with 
them,  yet  consider  him  as  deficient  in  those 
amenities  and  accomplishments  of  the  heart 
without  which  no  one  is  truly  great.  Some- 
how to  the  popular  mind  he  seemed  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  serene  solemn  stillness  of  the  cold 
upper  region,  like  Jove  on  Olympus,  whom  the 
lesser  gods  could  approach  to  exchange  civili- 
ties, but  whom  mean  mortals  approached  only 
at  the  peril  of  the  imperial  frown,  terrible  as 
death.  But  the  letters  we  speak  of  dispel  that 
stern  frown,  soften  the  cold  air  into  summer 
day,  and  we  shake  the  warm  hand  of  a brother 
and  exchange  sentiments  as  with  a friend.  Or 
rather,  the  letters  unvail  our  eyes,  and  quiet  our 
imagination,  and  we  find  that  that  eyebrow, 
which  was  indeed  “ to  common  brows  what  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter  is  to  the  smaller  cupolas  at 
its  side,”  is  benignant  and  full  of  gentleness, 
and  that  those  lips  from  which  came  such  mass- 
ive eloquence,  massive  and  full  of  fire,  also 
wreathe  themselves  into  winning  smiles  and  lisp 
in  notes  dulcet  as  a child’s.  As  in  the  pretty 
lines  on  the  death  of  his  son : 

“My  son,  thou  wnst  my  heart's  delight; 

Thy  morn  of  life  was  gay  and  cheery ; 

That  morn  has  rushed  to  sudden  night, 

Thy  father’s  house  is  sad  and  dreary. 

I held  thee  on  my  knee,  my  son ! 

And  kissed  thee  laughing,  kissed  thee  weeping ; 

But  ah!  thy  little  day  is  done, 

Thou'rt  with  thy  angel  sister  sleeping.” 

In  other  words,  the  Correspondence  acquaints 
us  with  the  private  character  of  Webster — his 
habits  of  thought,  his  cherished  purposes  in  life, 
his  modes  of  intercourse,  his  feelings,  affections, 
and  tastes — his  sorrows,  pleasures,  and  hopes. 
We  learn  something  of  his  early  misgivings  and 
youthful  aspirations  before  lie  had  trusted  the 
eagle  wing  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
We  learn  what  was  his  style  of  speech  in  fa- 
miliar address.  We  learn  how  great  was  his 
sincerity,  and  how  utterly  he  was  above  all  de- 
ceit and  duplicity.  * We  learn  the  ways  of  his 
humor  and  the  manner  of  his  sport.  We  learn 
with  what  hooks  of  steel  he  knit  his  friends  to 
him,  with  what  devotion  he  was  himself  bound 
to  friends,  and  how  he  sorrowed  when  death 
came  between  him  and  those  he  loved. 

Apt  as  w’e  ever  are  to  adopt  the  notion  that 
a great  mind  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  great 
matters  is  neglectful  of  and  indifferent  to  small 
things — the  details  of  affairs  such  as  engage 
the  attention  of  ordinary  minds — we  have  ha- 
bitually thought  of  Webster  as  a signal  instance 
in  this  respect.  The  mighty  themes  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  National  Finance,  and  Revo- 
lutionary History,  which,  during  forty  years,  he 
handled  and  moulded  into  admired  shape,  el- 
evate him  into  such  distinction  from  common 
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men,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  him 
quitting  the  work-shops  of  Vulcan  to  fashion 
the  armor  and  ornaments  of  everyday  life.  Yet 
was  he  most  observant  of  small  things — most 
minute  in  his  information  concerning  them, 
whether  os  related  to  the  material  world  or  to 
the  complex  social  existence.  His  industry  in 
what  are  called  small  things  mu9t  have  been 
native  to  him  and  early  reduced  to  system. 
The  first  recorded  evidence  of  it  we  find  as 
early  as  1804,  when  a law  student  in  Boston, 
by  this  entry  in  his  journal : 

M This  day,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  State  Hoose, 
in  presence  of  Isaac  P.  Davis  and  Samael  Bradley  and 
Timothy  Dix,  Jan.,  I examined  the  letters  of  Callen- 
dar  from  Jefferson.  Mr.  Dix  told  me  he  had  often 
seen  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  being 
asked  whether  he  doubted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  really 
signed  the  letters  in  question,  he  said  he  did  not.  I 
preserve  this  precious  confession  against  time  of 
need.” 

Another  scrap  from  the  journal  illustrates 
the  nice  discrimination  with  which  he  read  his 
law : 

“ October  1.— Finished  Abbott  on  Shipping.  A valu- 
able treatise.  If  C D by  a proper  deed  authorize  A 
B to  execute  a bond  or  other  deed  for  him,  A B may 
do  this,  either  by  writing  C D by  A B his  attorney,  or 
by  writing  A B for  C D,  provided  he  delivers  the  in- 
strument as  the  deed  of  C D.  I prefer  the  former 
mode.” 

Those  who  characterize  Webster  as  a gener- 
alize^ who  never  stooped  to  particulars,  would 
probably  generalize  by  calling  this  a distinction 
without  a difference. 

He  visits  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  writes  to  a 
friend  perhaps  the  most  accurately  minute  and 
interesting  description  ever  given  of  that  won- 
der of  the  waters — a description  so  complete 
that  you  see  not  only  the  wonder  itself  but  the 
frame,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  mighty  picture 
is  set;  the  whole  picturesque  scene  reaching 
back  to  the  parent  lake,  the  river  banks,  the 
river  channels,  the  river  islands,  the  bends  of 
the  river,  the  distances  from  point  to  point,  the 
Rapids,  the  Falls,  of  which  he  thinks  he  has 
seen  no  just  description,  which  he  fears  he  shall 
fail  to  describe,  but  which  he  does  describe,  un- 
til we  behold  and  hear  thundering  the  cataract 
itself. 

He  visits  the  West,  and  while  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  he  will  yet  find  time  to  study 
the  soil — to  analyze  it,  what  does  it  produce  ? 
what  can  it  produce  ? and  how  much  and  why  ? 
and  this  he  puts  in  writing.  In  the  midst  of 
professional  engagements  he  turns  aside  and 
thus  gives  precise  instructions  to  his  head 
farmer : 

"Me.  Weston,— You  were  right.  The  grass  Is  Lu- 
cern  or  French  clover.  Now  we  must  try  an  acre  of 
Lucern  with  guano.  We  seem  to  have  no  place  but 
the  Cushman  field.  That  is  not  exactly  right,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  we  can  do  better.  In  that  field  the 
best  land  not  already  sown  is,  I Suppose,  toward  the 
north  end.  But  that  is  rather  clayey.  The  part  next 
to  that  on  which  the  oats  and  clover  are  sown  is  light 
enough,  but  that  is  rather  poor  and  lean.  However, 
here  we  must  try  it  and  trust  to  guano  and  thhes. 
Let  an  acre,  therefore,  be  immediately  plowed  and 
plowed  rather  deep.  Put  on  guano  in  the  common 


quantity  and  a good  dressing  of  ashes  with  it,  and  sow 
the  seed  as  soon  as  the  weather  favors.  Sow  in  drills 
north  and  south.  Turner  will  lend  a hand  for  this 
part  of  the  operation.  You  will  receive  by  the  stage- 
coach to-day  twenty  pounds  of  seed  fresh  from  France. 
Therefore  let  the  Lucern  go  ahead— 1 no  mistake.* 

“ The  mangel-wurzel  seed,  sugar  beet  seed,  and  a 
little  carrot  seed,  will  also  go  down  to-day.  I hardly 
know  any  place  for  carrots  unless  there  be  some  spot 
in  the  garden.  We  ought  to  raise  some  carrots  if  we 
could  find  a place.  One  thing  I forgot  to  mention  to 
Daniel  Wright.  As  soon  as  there  is  aoy  rain  1 wish 
him  to  take  some  bone-dust  and  hay  seed  and  go  care- 
fully over  the  whole  field  round  the  piggery  and  scat- 
ter the  dust  and  sow  the  seed  on  every  spot.  Charles 
must  accompany  him  with  a rake.” 

Webster  travels  through  the  South,  and  is 
the  object  of  distinguished  attention.  He 
makes  numerous  speeches  because  people  com- 
pel him  to  make  them ; but  he  writes  more  let- 
ters. Among  others,  descriptive  of  places  and 
things,  is  one  from  North  Carolina,  with  a 
Shakspearian  humor,  beginning  thus : 

“My  peae  Son, — * There  is  a thing,  Harry,  which 
thou  hast  often  heard  of  and  it  is  known  to  many  in 
this  land  by  the  name  of  pitch,'  etc.  We  are  here  in 
the  midst  of  this  very  thing— at  the  very  centre  of  the 
tar  and  turpentine  region." 

He  then  proceeds  to  an  accurate  description 
of  the  process  of  extracting  the  turpentine  and 
making  the  tar,  and  winds  up  with  the  going 
price  per  acre  of  turpentine  lands. 

At  length,  after  repeated  resolutions,  of  which 
the  requirements  of  office  and  profession  have 
delayed  the  execution,  Webster,  in  1839,  visits 
England.  As  all  knew,  his  fame  had  preceded 
him  there.  But  his  reception  was  wholly  be- 
yond expectation.  He  went  in  no  official  ca- 
pacity; but  “no  one,”  says  Mr.  Everett,  “has 
probably  ever  been  received  with  equal  atten- 
tion in  the  highest  quarters  of  England.  Court- 
esies usually  paid  only  to  embassadors  and  for- 
eign ministers  were  extended  to  him.  His 
table  was  covered  with  invitations  to  the  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gently;  and  his  company 
was  eagerly  sought  at  the  public  entertain- 
ments while  he  was  in  the  country.”  His  let- 
ters from  the  various  places  he  visited  are  of 
course  full  of  interest.  His  observations  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  would  fill  a volume.  But 
we  allude  to  the  European  visit  to  show  his 
petty  observation,  if  it  pleases,  in  the  midst  of 
the  social  brilliancy  with  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily encompassed.  And  we  select  at  random 
from  his  private  memoranda : 

“ Beef,  roasting  pieces,  8 <L  Mutton,  prime  joint,  8 rf. 
Veal,  best,  8 \d.  Ducks,  a pair,  7«.  Best  new  pota- 
toes, 3 Id  to  2d.  a pound.  Cheshire  cheese,  lid.  Best 
currants,  Is.  a quart.  Peaches,  12s.  to  18s.  a dozen— 
that  is,  Is.  to  Is.  Cd.  apiece.  Bacon,  a whole  side,  in- 
cluding ham  and  shoulder,  smoked  by  fires  from  saw- 
dust, bo  as  not  to  be  black,  but  slightly  brown,  6|d.  a 
pound." 

It  is  the  prevailing  notion  that  Webster 
either  kept  no  accounts,  or  that  he  had  no  fac- 
ulty for  keeping  them ; that  money  flowed  in 
upon  him  and  flowed  away  from  him ; and 
that  he  neither  knew  whence  it  came  nor  whith- 
er it  went.  That  by  hard  labor  he  earned  much 
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and  spent  much,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
heart,  which  was  not  stranger  to  his  purse,  gave 
much  is  true ; but  it  is  also  true  that,  until  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  he  kept  a correct  account 
of  his  professional  receipts.  In  the  volumes  of 
correspondence  ten  years  of  this  account  are 
given,  not  years  in  which  ho  received  most  or 
in  which  he  received  least,  but  such  as  are  per- 
haps designed  to  show  an  average.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  interest  to  know  the  amount  of  his  aver- 
age earnings.  Sums  less  than  $10  are  exclud- 
ed. For  the  year  ending  August,  1819,  being 
the  third  year  of  his  removal  from  Portsmouth 
to  Boston,  the  amount  was  $15,181.  For  the 
year  ending  September,  1833,  $8212.  Under 
this  last  the  accountant  writes:  “Thus  done 
and  concluded  this  September  9.  A very  poor 
year’s  work.  Nullification  kept  me  out  of  the 
Supreme  Court  all  last  winter.” 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Webster  was  not  a man  of 
particulars — that  he  did  not  live  in  the  world  of 
ordinary  mortals,  familiar  with  the  lesser  facts, 
and  sensible  of  their  importance.  Indeed,  as 
he  exceeded  others  in  great  things  so  did  he  in 
the  small.  It  was  his  little  knowledge,  if  you 
may  say  so,  which  constituted  or  completed  his 
greatness.  It  was  his  little  inspirations  drawn 
from  the  minor  and  seemingly  inconsequential 
matters  which  gave  certain  wing  to  his  genius 
when  it  took  the  flights  of  the  skies  and  held 
captive  the  gazing  world  below.  Not  till  the 
mean  vapors  rising  from  swamp,  stream,  and 
sea  combine  with  the  noble  sun  is  produced  the 
rainbow;  and  Webster’s  eloquence  was  but  the 
combination  of  the  vapors  of  fact  with  the  efful- 
gence of  a solar  intellect. 

No  view  of  this  man  is  at  all  complete  unless 
regard  be  had  to  his  love  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  and  his  fondness  of  outdoor 
exercise,  either  in  tilling  his  farm  with  a kind 
of  wedded  devotion  to  the. soil,  or  in  those  fa- 
vorite amusements — traversing  the  forest  and 
field  with  gun  in  hand,  following  the  brook  for 
the  shy  trout,  or  boating  upon  the  deep  blue 
sea,  whose  stately  motion  and  eternal  resonance 
never  ceased  to  be  cordial  to  his  spirit.  Web- 
ster not  only  loved  the  natural  world,  but  he 
grew  into  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  it. 
He  knew  every  spot  of  his  farms  at  Franklin 
and  Marshfield  ; knew  the  particular  character 
of  the  soil ; knew  how  each  hill  rose  and  looked 
on  each  plain  or  lowland ; knew  all  the  undu- 
lations ; knew  all  the  trees.  It  has  been  said : 
“his  face  warmed  to  a fine  tree  as  to  the  face 
of  a friend.”  He  planted  trees  and  gave  them 
names  in  memory  of  beloved  children — planted 
his  grief  in  the  soil,  as  if  he  would  cultivate  it 
like  something  sacred,  until  it  grew  and  blos- 
somed into  resurrected  beauty  of  life,  and  re- 
communed with  him  in  the  charming  voices  of 
nature. 

However  engrossed  with  the  weighty  mat- 
ters of  law  and  state ; however  loud  rang  the 
applause  for  his  triumphs  in  the  forum,  the 
Senate,  and  Cabinet,  his  thoughts  ever  and 
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anon  were  wandering  back  like  some  venturous 
pilgrim  bird  to  its  native  zone,  back  to  the 
woodlands,  the  brooks,  and  the  “unplanted 
sea”  at  Marshfield.  He  panted  to  put  off  the 
robes  of  profession  and  office  and  get  into  the 
pure  air  of  the  quiet  country,  as  the  school -boy 
anticipates  his  holiday;  and  when  the  hour 
came  that  he  could  do  so  there  seemed  to  be 
an  audible  exchange  of  salutations  between  him 
and  all  nature  around.  Then  the  severe  dig- 
nity of  the  grave  Senator  departed  from  him  as 
the  gray  shades  of  morning  before  the  breaking 
sunlight.  Then  it  was  that  he  was  full  of  life 
and  glee.  Then  it  was  that  the  children  of  all 
the  household  and  all  the  neighborhood  re- 
joiced; for  “he  ran  and  leaped  and  shouted, 
yea,  made  the  woods  ring  with  his  merry  peals 
of  laughter.” 

It  is  this  intimate  alliance,  not  uncommon, 
of  great  genius  with  the  playfulness  and  simplic- 
ity of  the  child  that  above  all  else  lends  interest 
to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  distinguished 
character.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  considering 
character  in  this  twofold  view  that  we  come  to  a 
just  estimate  of  it,  and  praise  or  admire  discrim- 
inatingly and  sincerely.  “Webster’s  Works,” 
so-called,  are  truly  replete  with  surpassing  in- 
terest— noble  objects  of  contemplative  study. 
Still,  taken  alone,  they  are  but  the  lofty  mount- 
ains, snow-clad  and  sunlit — the  ranges  of  hills 
thrown  against  the  sky — the  primeval  forests 
and  majestic  rivers — sublime  works  of  nature 
alone,  but  sublimer  yet  and  melting  into  the 
beautiful  when  seen  in  their  union  with  the  val- 
leys, the  outspread  plains,  the  tributary  streams, 
the  meadow,  copse,  and  lawn.  It  is  the  Private 
Correspondence,  together  with  other  glimpses  of 
the  private  life,  which  fills  up  the  scene  with  the 
pencil’s  finer  touches,  and  completes  the  trans- 
cendent picture.  We  read  the  common  biog- 
raphy and  the  speeches  and  orations  therein  re- 
ferred to  in  vain  for  a knowledge  of  the  man. 
Those  acquaint  us  with  the  imperial  mind; 
these — the  Letters — instruct  us  of  the  anima- 
ting heart,  and  add  to  the  deep  tones  of  the  ca- 
thedral organ  the  soft  flute  harmonies  of  the 
human  voice. 

The  most  noticeable  feature,  it  may  be,  of 
the  Correspondence  is  the  general  silence  that 
pervades  it  concerning  the  author’s  own  efforts. 
While  all  other  tongues  are  sounding  of  his  ex- 
ploits, his  is  still.  Or  if  he  breaks  the  silence, 
he  does  so  with  such  moderation  and  modesty 
that  refinement  even  could  not  torture  the  allu- 
sion into  a ray  of  vanity.  The  mention  when 
made  is  rather  to  give  credit  to  others,  and  to 
relieve  and  diminish  the  magnificence  of  his 
own  structures.  Of  the  argument  in  1818  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  defense  of  his 
alma  mater , and  now  a bulwark  of  defense  for 
every  other  similar  institution  in  the  land,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Goodrich,  was  of  such  singu- 
lar logic  that  Mr.  Justice  Story,  who,  at  the 
opening  of  the  case,  had  prepared  himself  with 
pen  in  hand  to  take  copious  notes,  yet  sat  hour 
after  hour  transfixed  in  the  same  attitude  witli- 
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out  taking  a note,  because  his  reason  was  so 
held  in  captivity;  and  which  caused  Joseph 
Ilopkinson,  the  associate  counsel,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Brown  to  place  an  inscription  over  the  col- 
lege door,  “ Founded  by  Eleazer  Wheelock,  re- 
founded by  Daniel  Webster,”  of  that  effort; 
while  others  wrote  from  Washington : “ Mr. 
Webster  closed  a legal  argument  of  great  power 
by  a peroration  which  charmed  and  melted  his 
audience ;”  he  wrote  to  Chief  Justice  Smith,  of 
New  Hampshire : “ Our  college  case  has  been 
argued.  I opened  the  case  with  most  of  the 
principles  and  authorities  on  which  we  relied  at 
Exeter.  Your  notes  I found  to  contain  the 
whole  matter.” 

The  ingenious  arguments  in  1817  and  1821, 
one  in  defense  of  the  Kennistons  and  the  other 
in  defense  of  Judge  Prescott,  less  celebrated, 
perhaps,  only  because  the  occasions  were  in- 
ferior; his  oration  at  Plymouth,  in  1820,  in 
writing  of  which  Johq  Adams  said:  “Mr. 
Burke  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  praise — the 
most  consummate  orator  of  modem  times.  This 
oration  will  be  read  five  hundred  years  hence 
with  as  much  rapture  as  it  was  heard.  It  ought 
to  be  read  at  the  end  of  every  century,  and,  in- 
deed, at  the  end  of  every  year  for  ever  and 
ever;”  the  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  in 
182G,  pronounced  by  an  eminent  orator  as  “his 
best  oratorical  effort ;”  his  orations  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone,  and  at  the  completion  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  of  the  first  of  which 
it  has  been  thought  enough  to  say,  “ Happy  the 
eyes  that  saw  that  most  glorious  gathering! 
Iiappy  the  ears  that  heard  the  heart-stirring 
strain !”  and  of  the  other,  “The  majestic  shaft 
seemed  invested  with  a mysterious  life;  and 
men  held  their  breath  as  if*  a solemn  voice  was 
about  to  come  down  from  its  towering  summit.” 
His  argument  to  the  jury,  in  1 830,  in  the  Knapp 
case,  characterized  by  Choate  as  “a  more  dif- 
ficult and  higher  effort  of  mind”  than  what 
is  termed  his  more  famous  “Oration  for  the 
Crown ; ” his  elaborate  speeches  on  the  cur- 
rency in  1837-38,  which  won  fbr  him  that  re- 
markable tribute  of  homage  in  Boston  of  which 
it  was  affirmed  “ the  armies  of  Napoleon  could 
not  coerce  it,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not 
buy  it,  but  freely,  joyously  was  it  paid;”  these 
and  many  other  discourses,  which  came  suc- 
cessively like  superior  radiations  of  light  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  kept  their  author’s  praises 
a continuous  utterance  from  the  people’s  lips  and 
the  people’s  press — so  far  as  the  Private  Corre- 
spondence contributed  to  save  them — would  have 
found  oblivion  at  their  birth.  By  the  orator  him- 
self, if  mentioned  at  all,  they  are  not  mentioned 
other  than  as  very  unimportant  performances. 

Then  as  to  that  greatest  speech — the  Reply 
to  Ilayne — called,  in  a higher  and  better  sense 
than  Demosthenes’s  greatest,  “ the  Oration  for 
the  Crown,”  so  many  have  been  the  eulogiums 
passed  upon  it  that  it  were  idle  to  attempt  its 
characterization  as  a piece  of  oratory  by  any 
single  quotation,  unless  we  quote  from  the  de- 
scription of  one  who,  it  is  understood,  heard  it : 


“No  one,”  says  Mr.  March,  “who  was  not 
present  can  understand  the  excitement  of  the 
scene.  No  one  who  was  can  convey  an  ade- 
quate description  of  it.  No  word-painting  can 
convey  the  deep,  intense  enthusiasm,  the  rever- 
ential attention  of  that  vast  assembly,  nor  lim- 
ner transfer  to  canvas  their  earnest,  eager, 
awe-struck  countenances.  Though  language 
were  as  subtle  and  flexible  as  thought,  it  still 
would  be  impossible  to  represent  the  full  idea 
of  the  scene.”  Writing  of  this  speech  to  Mr. 
Mason,  Webster  says : 

“The  whole  matter  was  quite  unexpected.  I was 
busy  with  the  Court,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
debate,  which  was  going  on  sluggishly  in  the  Senate 
without  exciting  any  interest.  Happening  to  have 
nothing  to  do  for  the  moment  in  court,  I went  into  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Haync,  so  it  turned  out,  just  then  arose. 
When  he  eat  down  my  friend  said  he  must  be  an- 
swered, and  I thought  so  too,  and  being  thus  got  in,  1 
thought  I must  go  through.’* 

But  much  as  we  may  admire  this  reticence 
of  self  in  respect  to  subjects  of  such  general 
and  permanent  interest,  the  reader  of  the  Cor- 
respondence can  not  avoid  a continual  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  not  meeting  with  more 
and  fuller  allusions  to  these  monuments  of  in- 
tellectual power — monuments  more  enduring 
than  brass — which  so  rose  into  size  and  sym- 
metry at  the  bidding  of  the  founder.  We 
would,  if  possible,  know  something  of  the  sub- 
tile process  of  mind  by  which  those  glorious  cre- 
ations were  spoken  into  existence.  We  would, 
if  possible,  mark  the  point  and  line  at  which 
Webster,  in  his  ascents,  passed  from  the  man 
ordinary  to  the  man  supreme.  We  would,  if 
possible,  learn  whence  and  how  came,  and  of 
what  magic  potency  was  that  Moses’s  rod  at 
whose  command  such  living  waters  gushed 
from  the  rock  that  to  others  was  but  dry  and 
barren.  Yain  wish!  More  perplexed  the  in- 
quiry the  more  pursued ; an  inquiry  never  to  be 
answered  because  incapable  of  answer.  Here 
Webster  leaves  us  as  he  always  leaves  us — with 
as  much  light  upon  the  subject  as  possible. 

Through  the  entire  Correspondence  there 
runs  a sad,  melancholy  interest ; swift,  tremu- 
lous shades  of  various  depth  that  chase  in  im- 
patient succession  over  the  broad  sunlit  land- 
scape— an  interest  so  touching  that  we  scarce- 
ly close  the  volumes  till  finished.  Nor  then, 
as  at  the  end  of  a romance,  do  we  dry  our 
tears ; for  on  the  way  we  have  visited  actual 
graves,  and  seen  them  close  on  every  thing 
that  was  lovely  and  promising  in  youth,  or  fair 
and  useful  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Some  exceptions  there  are,  hut  too  painfully 
general  is  the  rule  that  the  destiny  of  the  great 
is  to  transmit  to  posterity  only  the  shadow  of 
their  names,  if  even  that,  except  as  their  names 
go  down  to  the  ages  with  their  works.  An  Ad- 
ams, a Pitt,  a Quincy  flourish  in  their  sons. 
Not  so  the  Washingtons,  the  Jeffersons,  the 
Franklins,  the  Burkes,  the  Johnsons,  the  Chan- 
nings,  the  Clays,  the  Napoleons.  Not  so  with 
Webster.  More  unhappy  even  than  nil  prede- 
cessors in  greatness,  he  seemed,  as  it  has  fall- 
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en  to  no  others,  to  be  stripped,  piece  by  piece,  J third  not  permitted  to  preserve  the  name  of  the 
of  the  companionship  of  the  “ dear  kindred  j lamented  wife.  Then  falls  the  soldier  son  in 
blood/’  all  the  way  on  through  his  matchless  the  fields  of  Mexico.  Him  soon  follows  the  ae- 
way  of  life,  until,  gray-haired  and  weary,  he  complislied  sister  and  only  daughter ; leaving 
wandered  almost  alone  to  the  undiscovered  one  child  alone  in  whose  arms,  and  soothed  by 
country.  whose  presence,  the  honored,  stricken  father 

himself  could  die.  And  now  he,  the  survivor, 

Dauiel  Webster  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  has  fallen,  though  fallen  surely  as  the  patriot 
just  as  the  career  of  his  fame  was  dawning,  s parent  would  have  wished,  if  need  be,  he  raighr 
married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  fall — a willing  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  that 
of  Hopkinton,  New  Hamsphire — a lady  who,  Union  upon  whose  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
according  to  Mrs.  Elixa  Buckminster  Lee,  pos-  ments  he  prayed  he  might  not  behold  the  sun  in 
sessed  “a  high  order  of  mind,  united  with  heaven  shining. 

such  sweetness  of  disposition,  unaffected,  frank,  Thus  passed  and  gone  are  they  all.  Truly 
and  winning  manners,  that  no  one  could  ap-  what  a wreck  and  mournful  wasting  awav  of 
proach  her  without  wishing  to  know  her,  and  noble  stock ! Almost  are  we  led  to  exclaim  : 
no  one  could  know  her  well  without  loving  “Now  smooth’d  with  saud  and  leveled  by  the  flood, 
her.”  The  first-born  of  this  marriage  was  aj  No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  stood.” 
daughter  who  bore  her  mother’s  name — Grace,  1 But  ah ! how  great  a mistake  were  that.  For 
a child  who,  says  Mrs.  Lee,  “ at  the  age  of  | Webster,  thou  livest  still.  And  while  w ritten 
three  or  four  years  old,  was  wonderfully  intel-  j language  remains,  will  live  thy  name  untarnish - 
ligent  and  a most  agreeable  companion.  There  j ed,  and  undisputed  thy  sway  and  influence.  Nor 
was  no  one  in  so  much  demand  as  the  little  j for  this  age  alone  was  the  part  performed  by 
Grace,  her  mothers  friends  constantly  sending  j thee.  Measured  by  no  honor  of  the  Republic 
for  her,  and  delighting  themselves  with  her  j unattained  is  the  duration  of  thy  sendee.  Al- 
sweet  simplicity,  and,  if  such  an  expression  be  ready  the  smoke  of  partisan  warfare  cleared 
allowed,  her  infantile  sagacity.  Her  young  away  and  the  detractions  of  contemporaneous 
soul  seemed  to  dwell  very  near  the  author  of  ambition  silenced,  we  see  thee  a fixed  star,  of 
her  being.  Not  only  did  ‘Heaven  lie  about  | magnitude  first,  in  the  firmament  of  Fame.  Al- 
her  in  her  infancy,’  but  she  knew  that  God  was  , ready  a proud  and  grateful  country,  inspired 
always  with  her.  Another  peculiarity  was  the  , anew  by  the  recorded  strains  of  thy  matchless 
tenderness  she  felt  for  the  poor  and  unhappy,  j eloquence,  has  gathered  up  thy  scattered  ashes 
Beggars  were  frequent  at  this  time,  and  beg-  j into  History’s  sacred  urn.  There  will  they  rest 
ging  from  door  to  door  was  not  forbidden.  j in  undisturbed  repose,  treasured  by  the  lovers 
Grace  would  never  consent  that  an  asker  for  j of  pure  Literature,  by  the  lovers  of  noble  Rea- 
charity  should  be  sent  away  empty.  She  would  son,  by  the  lovers  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty, 
bring  them  herself  into  the  house,  see  that  their  j There  will  they  remain,  a perpetual  inspiration, 
wants  were  supplied,  comfort  them  with  the  j a life-giving  power,  a main-spring  of  human 
ministrations  of  her  own  little  hands  and  the  I action  by  whose  unfailing  fidelity  in  the 
tender  compassion  of  her  large  gray  eyes.  If  | • 14  Ages  hence 

her  mother  ever  refused,  those  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears,  and  she  would  urge  their  requests  so 
perseveringly  that  there  was  no  resisting  her.” 

This  child,  thus  interesting,  and  at  an  age 
thus  early,  following  in  quite  unbroken  proces- 
sion the  deaths  of  Webster’s  father,  who  lived 
only  to  hear  his  son’s  first  voice  in  public,  of  his 
mother,  of  his  sisters,  and  the  daughter  of  his  X the  world’s  highway  with  feet  that  bleed,  to 
brother,  the  afflicted  son,  brother,  and  parent,  break  one’s  way  through  thorny  brambles  that 
with  a grief  past  consolation,  carried  to  her  rend  at  every  step,  and  yet  remain  sweet  at  the 
grave.  Then  were  born  to  him  others,  Charles,  core,  gentle,  pitiful,  magnanimous,  this  indeed 
Julia,  Edward,  Fletcher.  But  the  arrows  of  the  is  a brave  work.  Notours,  in  sooth,  but  of  grace ; 
Archer  still  flew  thick  about  him.  Another  men  may  not  heed  it,  but  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
child  is  buried,  a son.  Then  the  amiable  mo-  smile  approval. 

ther  of  his  children  and  conscious  sharer  of  his  This  was  true  of  Grace  Rimar,  a woman,  as 
joys  and  triumphs.  Then  that  only  and  beloved  her  name  shows,  aged  twenty-five,  a musician 
brother  whom  he  saw  in  his  coffin,  w'ith  “ a white  by  profession.  On  week-days  she  gave  lessons ; 
forehead,  a tinged  cheek,  a complexion  clear  as  on  Sundays  she  sang  at  St.  Stephen’s — as  near 
heavenly  light!”  A near  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  a cathedral  as  is  apt  to  happen  in  America, 
names  a daughter  for  the  littb  Grace,  his  first-  hardly  yet  risen  to  the  mightiest  force  of  archi- 
born,  and  that  namesake,  coming  to  the  age  of  tecture.  If  vastness,  however,  could  entitle  a 
her  whose  name  she  took  and  acting  in  the  same  city  to  any  such  wondrous  voice,  speaking  with 
way,  the  same  part  in  the  family  circle  is  loved  massive  front  and  ascending  tower  and  airy  pin- 
and  lost.  A grand-daughter  takes  also  the  nacle  the  best  aspirations  of  the  race,  Brooktowii 
name  of  Grace,  and  living  to  a like  age  and  was  certainly  entitled  to  such, 
possessed  of  a similar  loveliness,  numbers  the  Grace  Rimar  brought  a strange  mood  to  St. 
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Stephen’s  upon  this  especial  Sunday.  She 
shrank  from  new  faces  and  new  acquaintance 
with  that  peculiar  shrinking  which  is  the  protest 
of  nerves  overstrained  already  against  any  fur- 
ther drain  upon  their  exhausted  treasury.  Not 
that  she  was  apt  to  pet  these  nerve-fantasies 
either;  usually  no  treatment  w*as  too  severe; 
she  failed  to  blame  herself  in  this  instance,  how- 
ever. She  took  her  usual  place  within  the  re- 
cess, whose  red  curtains  screened  the  singers 
from  view  at  will,  and  which  just  now  threw  a 
color  upon  Miss  Rimar’s  cheek,  not  apt  to  he 
there,  since  women  such  as  she  rarely  have  that 
pink  in  the  veins  which  tends  to  pretty  tinting. 
With  this  borrowed  light  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
real  lustre  in  her  eyes  that  expressed  some  mem- 
ory deeply  graven  on  a heart  which  knew  not 
the  vice  of  forgetfulness,  she  glanced  past  the 
organ  until  her  eyes  rested  full  upon  an  oriel 
window'  that  lighted  the  loft  with  changing  lus- 
tres as  the  sun  passed  up  the  sky.  The  centre 
of  this  window  was  a St.  Cecilia,  with  yellow 
hair  outblown  from  a face  of  ecstasy,  and  taper- 
ing fingers  trembling  against  the  legendary  harp- 
strings.  But  whatever  music  might  be  to  the 
soul  of  Grace  Rimar  the  pictured  saint  could 
not  move  her  so.  The  illuminated  lettering  cir- 
cling the  saint  told  the  story  briefly : 

Frances  Ralph  Abbot,  Organist  of  this  Ckurch 
3 $ years. 

Her  heart  trembled,  the  lustre  in  her  eyes 
crystallized  into  choicer  than  diamonds  — the 
tears  of  one  that  remembers  always.  A form 
tall,  worn  with  many  a vigil — a sallow  face, 
whose  spiritual  eyes  lighted  it  as  no  flush  of 
health  could  do — sat  there  before  the  organ 
- with  its  manifold  pipes,  its  Gothic  shafts  fretted 
with  gilt  and  surmounted  with  device  of  cheru- 
bim, sat  and  played  the  translucent  harmonies 
that  had  floated  for  thirty-five  years  through 
the  arches  overhead.  Also  she  heard  the  mas- 
ter’s voice  saying,  in  the  old  bright  way : 

“Courage,  Grace,  courage!  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  You  are  a born  musician.” 

Oh  the  gentle  heart  that  had  helped  her! 
oh  the  brave  hand  that  had  been  so  williug  to 
lift  her  over  the  world’s  rocky  highway  had  it 
been  able ! 

Some  one  stumbling  in  the  door  of  the  organ 
loft — a progress  forw  ard,  making  one  sensible  of 
every  pillar  and  obstacle  in  the  way — tw'o  small 
tables  meant  to  hold  scores,  what  not,  and  three 
benches  overturned  — the  new  organist,  John 
Weymouth. 

He  stumbled,  too,  against  Grace  Rimar’s  ten- 
der vision  of  the  forever-gone — shivered  it  to 
atoms.  The  woman’s  nature  rose  up  in  instan- 
taneous recoil.  With  resentment  and  antag- 
onism quivering  in  every  nerve,  she  looked  at  the 
man  who  was  to  take  the  place  of  her  dead  master. 

A massive  figure,  whose  shoulders  needed 
their  squareness  for  the  heavy  throat,  like  a 
pillar.  The  face  w as  per  contra.  Lines  some- 
what cold  but  clear,  and  fine  as  well — lively 
eyes,  almond-shaped,  throwing  off  light,  deign- 
ing not,  it  seemed,  to  absorb  the  meaning  or 


| retain  the  remembrance  of  any  tiling  at  which 
j they  looked.  The  complexion  was  delicate, 
like  that  of  a woman ; woman-like  also  was 
the  rose-flush  that  tinted  it.  John  Weymouth 
showed  by  this  last  that  he  was  young  enough 
to  have  a vast  deal  to  learn,  however  he  might 
fancy  otherwise,  as  youth  is  apt  to  do. 

Would  his  music  at  all  annul  the  vehement 
protest  that  arose  in  Grace  at  this  antithesis  to 
the  memory  of  her  master  ? Muffled,  chaotic, 
inscrutable  was  the  answer  vouchsafed  by  the 
organ  chords,  wandering  like  uneasy  spirits  up 
and  down  the  arches,  speaking  not  peace  nor 
finding  it,  though  6uch  would  seem  to  be  their 
search.  St.,  Stephen’s  recked  not  of  such  clam- 
or until  now.  Except  that  the  congregation 
below  was  used  to  let  the  choir  do  as  it  pleased, 
and  take  its  own  head,  it  would  have  risen  in 
rebellion.  As  it  was,  it  twisted  in  its  p„ews  a 
little — then,  since  it  had  no  other  resource,  took 
the  music  for  granted. 

Not  so  Miss  Rimar.  The  fiery  rebellion  that 
was  a part  of  her  rose  in  its  bitterest  vehe- 
mence. She  sang  her  best,  howrever,  because 
it  was  her  fashion  as  well  as  her  conscience  so 
to  do,  but  with  the  last  notes  of  the  crystal-clear 
soprano,  her  gift,  that,  rising  above  the  lum- 
bering organ  chords,  carried  its  prayer  on  sil- 
ver wings ^of  harmony  upward,  her  determina- 
tion was  taken.  St.  Stephen’s  should  know  her 
no  more. 

This  resolve  must  have  been  w ritten  legibly 
upon  her  face,  for  as  she  passed  out  one  of  the 
choir  boys  plucked  at  her  dress.  She  looked 
down  at  the  little  saintly  face. 

“ Good-by,  Jamie,  dear!” 

“Are  you  never  coming  back?”  murmured 
the  tender  lips,  with  that  prescient  instinct  that 
belongs  to  children. 

“Never,  Jamie;  but  you  can  come  to  me 
every  Saturday  evening  for  your  lesson  just  the 
same.” 

And  smiling  with  a kind  of  tender  pity  that 
made  children  prone  to  like  her,  Miss  liimar, 
after  a swift  fashion  peculiar  to  herself,  went 
down  the  steep  descent  that  led  from  the  organ 
loft  as  if  upborne  on  wings. 

When  John  Weymouth  had  sounded  the  last 
chord  of  his  inscrutable  music — hard  to  under- 
stand as  a diverse  language — he  looked  up  to 
see  his  chaperon,  “Miss  Maria,”  as  most  peo- 
ple called  her,  standing  beside  him.  Old 
enough  to  be  wiser,  she  yet  pranked  herself 
with  the  aii*s  of  youth.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  be 
a woman  is  to  claim  perpetual  youth.  France 
declares  the  axiom,  and  America  has  the  choice 
of  accepting  if  she  chooses. 

Weymouth  rose,  beaming  and  deferential, 
holding  his  own  meantime  ; reserved,  guarded, 
rarely  losing  his  self-consciousness.  For  he 
was  young ; and  it  is  only  years,  with  natures 
such  as  his,  that  bring  mellowness  and  teach 
perfect  courtesy. 

“ Miss  Maria,”  however,  was  all  sweetness. 
As  they  walked  together,  after  a few  wary 
questions  on  Weymouth’s  part  (he  was  prone 
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to  finesse  about  trifles  in  a fashion  ludicrous  to 
witness),  he  asked,  in  tones  of  chilly  caution 
belonging  to  this  mood : 

“The  soprano  has  the  best  voice  of  any.  I 
think  they  called  her  Miss  Rimar  ?” 

Weymouth  attached  immense  importance  to 
names.  Whatever  else  failed  these  impressed 
him.  He  rarely  forgot  a name. 

Miss  Maria  responded,  flouting:  “Yes, 
Grace  Rimar.  She  has  a right  to  a good 
voice.  Her  mother  was  a singer.  ” 

“ O ! ! !” 

Weymouth*  dropped  the  subject  as  if  it  had 
been  a red-hot  coal.  That  crescendo  “ O !”  of 
his,  dropping  into  diminuendo , expressed  as 
much  in  its  way  as  the  famous  one  of  Giotto. 
Family  was  his  test  of  character,  his  ultimatum, 
his  most  pitiful  weakness.  American-born, 
here  he  failed  of  being  an  American. 

The  next  Sunday  found  John  Weymouth  at 
his  post,  but  Grace  Rimar’s  clear  soprano  was 
missing.  A volunteer  substitute  took  her  place, 
as  the  eye  testified.  As  for  the  testimony  of 
the  ear,  that  declared  Grace  Rimar’s  place  va- 
cant, in  spite  of  substitute. 

Jamie  brought  his  little  fair  face  ever}*  Sat- 
urday evening  to  Miss  Rimar,  whom  the  end  of 
the  week  found  exhausted  to  all  but  the  last 
drop  of  endurance,  and  this  she  saved  to  give 
Jamie  his  lesson. 

Presently,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  came  a note 
printed  in  capitals,  child  fashion  : 

“ i am  Sick  Miss  Rimar  pleasb  Come  a.\*d  See 
me” 

Grace  piled  a basket  with  oranges,  bought  a 
posy  of  pansies  at  a flower-stand  on  her  way, 
and  so  came  to  Jamie’s  house.  The  mother 
opened  the  door  for  her. 

“ Mr.  Weymouth  is  here.” 

Miss  Rimar  wrinkled  her  forehead,  looked 
disconcerted,  but  came  in.  Her  quick  ear 
caught  Jamie’s  familiar  treble,  and  the  deeper 
tones  of  a man’s  voice. 

“ I will  go  in  here,”  said  Grace,  with  soft 
imperiousness,  “until  he  is  gone.” 

Jamie’s  mother,  dubious,  followed  her  visitor. 
The  door  being  opened  betw  een  the  tw'o  rooms, 
Grace  had  no  choice  but  to  listen.  Weymouth 
was  repeating  in  loud  reeitativo : 

41  And  he  showed  me  a pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
aud  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  maimer  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  mouth.” 

Grace  would  have  risen  at  this  and  flown  to 
the  child’s  bedside ; for  she  who  had  compassed 
all  tones  knew  that  those  of  Weymouth’s  were 
those  we  keep  for  the  dying.  The  immortal 
city  was  near  for  the  little  saintly  soul  that  had 
been  more  than  dear.  Shivering  she  kept  her 
seat.  The  low  chanting  voice,  infinitely  soft, 
yet  flowing,  seemed  to  fill  the  ear  and  heart  and 
quiet  to  ravished  content. 

When  the  chapter  was  said  there  was  a faint 
whisper : I 


“Mr.  Weymouth,  play  for  me.” 

There  was  a little  melodeon  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  Grace  just  heard  Weymouth  take 
his  place  at  it.  No  lumbering  against  the  furni- 
ture here.  If  there  was  a niche  in  the  world 
into  w'hich  John  Weymouth  fitted — this  being 
problematical — it  was  the  sick  room.  Fine  and 
clear  as  an  angel’s  hymn  was  the  music  that 
Weymouth  made  at  the  tiny,  worn  melodeon. 
He  who  blundered  because  be  was  greater  than 
all  music,  he  who  failed  because  no  mortal  could 
render  the  harmonies  that  contended  like  mighty 
spirits  imprisoned  within  his  breast,  could  yet 
render  what  the  voice  of  Faith  had  taught  him 
— the  peace  which  God  keeps  for  those  who  love 
him.  Grace  Rimar,  w ithin,  hung  her  head  for 
shame.  She  could  have  hated  herself  for  the 
vehement  antagonism  that  had  fired  her  against 
the  man  who  had  come  in  her  dead  master’s 
stead. 

Rising,  then,  she  entered  swiftly,  and  stood 
beside  Jamie,  basket  in  hand.  The  child’s 
pulses  fluttered,  he  looked  up  quiet  with  a great 
gravity.  Grace,  taking  the  small  hand,  held  it 
in  detaining  grasp.  What  need  ? Surely  bet- 
ter there  than  here.  Even  while  Weymouth 
played  the  child’s  soul  passed. 

Miss  Rimai'  put  the  posy  of  pansies  in  the 
small  hand,  then  set  the  oranges  on  the  table. 
The  tree  of  life  was  bearing  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  all  for  little  Jamie. 

Weymouth  came  over  to  the  bedside.  He 
touched  hands  a moment  with  Grace,  then 
bowed  his  head  to  Jamie’s  mother,  w ho,  enter- 
ing, thought  the  little  one  asleep. 

“You  are  better  here  than  I,”  said  Wey- 
mouth to  Grace,  in  that  recitative  voice  of  his 
that  w’on  the  ear,  however  it  willed  otherwise. 

The  next  Sunday  there  was  no  need  of  the 
volunteer  substitute — Miss  Rimar  came  to  her 
ow?n  again  at  St.  Stephen’s ; nature  had  warned 
her.  Recoil  and  resentment  held  deeper  mean- 
ing than  she  knew'.  There  are  forces  beyond 
antagonisms.  Dust  and  ashes  may  not  contend 
against  the  Power  that  rules  the  Universe. 

II. 

There  arc  lives  that  seem  bald  of  incident ; 
there  are  people  who  will  tell  you,  “ Well,  well, 
this  is  a hard  w'orld  to  live  in.  I have  done 
nothing  but  drudge,  drudge”  for  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  is 
the  fault  ? Blame  not  this  poor  planet  of  ours 
for  this,  I pray  you ; let  it  go  free  here  and  place 
the  trouble  where  it  belongs.  If  your  life  is 
barren,  O man  or  woman,  it  is  you  who  are  to 
blame! 

Grace  Rimar’s  life  was  never  one  of  those  that 
make  complaint  of  barrenness.  It  teems  so  w'ith 
incident,  overbrims  so  with  vivid  romances,  that 
I pause  as  a child  pauses  over  the  brilliant  pages 
of  a picture-book,  puzzled  w hich  first  to  choose 
for  his  pleasure.  But  I am  not  w riting  for  your 
pleasure  or  for  mine.  I speak  from  the  stress 
of  necessity  as  did  “ the  Ancient  Mariner.” 

This,  then,  is  Grace  Rimar’s  parlor.  Its 
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colors  arc  deep  rose  and  white;  purity  and 
warmth.  There  is  a pendent  light,  with  an 
illuminated  shade  showing  glimpses  pf  the  Ori- 
ent. Camels  carrying  veiled  beauties  over  des- 
ert spaaes ; swarthy  Arabs  as  pioneers ; dancing- 
girls  treading  slow  measures  to  barbaric  music ; 
glimpses  of  street-life,  jutting  casements  over- 
head, and  a lady  riding  below,  with  the  ever- 
present veil  blown  aside  for  the  instant,  that  one 
may  see  the  eyes  are  dark,  the  hair  a rippling 
inass  floating  over  rounded  contours.  How  is 
it  the  East  enchants  one  so?  Its  endless  roses 
and  nightingales  bloomed  and  sang  for  us  in  the 
long  ago  of  childhood,  and  so  it  wins  us  forever. 

Though  there  are  no  paintings  elsewhere, 
the  light  striking  through  these  gay  medallions 
makes  an  atmosphere  of  pictures  throughout 
the  room.  They  seem  by  some  illusion  to  mul- 
t iply  themselves.  A gallery  could  not  cope  w ith 
one  effect  of  the  silver-tinted  wall-paper  and  the 
light  diffusing  itself  through  the  circle  of  shining 
pictures. 

Grace  Rimar  loved  brightness.  But  only  of 
late  had  it  come  to  her.  A tiny  room  up  in  an 
attic,  oven-hot  in  summer,  arctic  zone  in  win- 
ter, had  been  her  belonging  heretofore.  She 
was  beginning  to  prosper  now , to  accumulate 
somewhat.  She  could  invite  the  choir  at  St. 
Stephen’s  to  a musical  evening  safely,  and  quite 
afford  something  by  way  of  refreshment.  Hos- 
pitality was  one  of  the  outgoes  of  Miss  Rimar’s 
nature ; she  was  nothing  if  not  hospitable.  She 
was  nicely  dressed,  too,  to-night ; by  no  means 
simply  though,  that  wrasn’t  her  affectation.  She 
liked  jewels  that  glimmered,  tinkling  fringes  as 
well,  of  pearl  or  jet — and  all  bright  w arnl  colors. 
She  and  the  flowers  agreed  here. 

Speaking  of  flowers,  there  was  a rustic  basket 
swinging  in  the  one  window,  its  chief  ornament 
a moss  rose-bush  which  had  flowered  into  twin  . 
buds,  delicately  lovely  as  only  moss^-buds  may  be. 
These  same  had  been  well  watched  and  tended, 
and  w ere  already  disposed  of.  One  was  for  j 
John  W eymouth,  the  other  for  Mr.  De  Lancey — 
a somewhat  curious  genius,  who,  when  it  suited 
him,  sang  with  the  choir  on  Sundays.  For  this 
musical  department  w as  somew  hat  of  a melange, 
besides  the  regular  singers  there  were  amateurs 
who  came  and  w ent  as  they  liked. 

Indeed  this  same  choir  was  a little  world  in 
itself.  De  Lancey  was  its  musical  litterateur , 
if  one  may  say  so  without  offense,  since  I may 
not  say  virtuoso , in  its  best  meaning.  And 
should  we  use  a word  otherwise  ? Only  a tol- 
erable composer  himself,  he  yet  knew'  the  mas- 
ters of  all  nations.  Sometime  or  other  he 
meant  to  compile  a History  of  the  Progress  of 
Music.  It  would  be  erudite  indeed  ; the  lives 
of  all  the  great  composers  were  at  his  finger- 
ends  as  well  as  their  music.  He  was  not  hand- 
some ; I think  women  liked  him,  or  w'ould  have 
done  so  if  they  had  got  the  chance,  for  he  had 
a pure  heart,  a rigid  conscience,  and  a rare  sin- 
cerity. 

Mr.  De  Lancey  came  in  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion with  Beatrix,  a blonde  who  had  been 


Grace  Rimar’s  substitute  when  she  had  left  St. 
Stephen’s  in  strange  recoil  from  the  new  organ- 
ist. Beatrix  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  kissed 
Grace  (never  blame  women  for  kissing  one 
another ; they  haven’t  the  art  of  shaking 
hands) : 

“Is  Mr.  Weymouth  coming?” 

“SobesawL” 

Grace  laid  a slight  stress  upon  the  word 
“said”  from  which  one  might  infer  that  possibly 
Mr.  Weymouth  did  not  keep  his  promises  inev- 
itably. 

Whatever  might  be  true  of  Mr.  De  Lancey, 
all  w'omen  liked  John  Weymouth.  Other  men 
might  be  politer,  might  pay  them  more  delicate 
and  devout  attentions,  which  John  Weymouth 
ignored,  though  no  man  was  more  courteous 
than  ho  when  such  chanced  to  be  his  mood. 
But,  however  it  was,  women  liked  him  obsti- 
nately well.  Because  that  he  was  handsome  ? 
because  that  he  had  youth  ? because  that  he  had 
family  ? Partly  so,  I suppose ; but  I verily  be- 
lieve, most  of  all  in  that,  w hen  every  thiug  was 
said  and  done,  he  had  something  baffling  and 
inscrutable  in  his  personality.  His  music  was 
a part  of  him  here;  which  no  woman  could 
quite  understand ; and  so  each  one  found  her- 
self fascinated  even  against  her  will. 

By-and-by,  when  the  rest  had  all  come,  came 
W eymouth — he  had  a freak  of  being  late,  usually ; 
staying  away  until  every  body  gave  him  up.  He 
might  better  have  staid  altogether,  for  he  brought 
in  cold  comfort — an  arctic  mood,  it  seemed, 
that  nothing  could  thaw'. 

Grace  did  her  part  as  hostess,  but  certainly 
failed  to  draw'  him  out — so  even’  body  shivered ; 
for  this  man's  moods  earned  their  influence 
w herever  he  came ; and  nobody  knew  exactly 
why  the  pretty  parlor  felt  so  chilly,  with  a bright 
fire  snapping  and  sparkling  beneath  the  white 
lilies  of  the  low  carvcn  mantle. 

Presently  the  music  began.  Grace  led,  as  a 
j matter  of  course.  The  chords  she  struck 'seemed 
familiar  to  them  all,  but  they  dimly  guessed  w hy. 
Not  so  the  musician  Weymouth.  Summer — 
w'ann,  splendid,  vivid — flushed  into  his  face, 
and  infused  itself  into  his  mien,  as  he  came  for- 
ward and  leaned  low  over  Grace.  She  had 
touched  other  than  the  instrument — a human 
heart. 

The  music  was  a symphony  of  his  own,  played 
over  a month  ago.  His  own,  yet  how  trans- 
formed! When  he  had  played  it  the  chords 
had  lumbered  along  in  intricate  labyrinths  as 
usual ; threads  of  thought  leading  him  w hither 
none  knew ; ideas  playing  hide-and-go-seek. 
Under  Grace  Rimar’s  touch  the  thoughts  shone 
out  bright  and  clear,  as  stars  w hen  a w ind,  keen 
yet  loving,  disperses  clouds;  bares  the  sky  to 
its  innermost  depths,  and  show's  it  pulsating  w iih 
ten  thousand  fires. 

When  the  mistress  had  left  the  instrument, 
Beatrix  succeeding,  Weymouth,  setting  a chair 
for  Grace,  bent  knv  over  her,  all  deference  and 
humility.  Something  deeper  than  vanity — and 
his  vanity  w as  profound — had  found  gratifica- 
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tion.  Tho  woman  had  pleased  him  to  his 
heart’s  core. 

“ You  have  a wonderful  memory,  Miss 
Grade” — the  name  spoken  in  accents  of  honey 
— 44  or  did  you  write  out  the  score  as  I played  ?” 

Grace,  taking  a port-folio  from  a table  at  hand, 
drew  forth  a scrap  of  paper  from  one  of  the 
pockets.  Weymouth  laughed  low  with  glee. 
A brace  of  bars  and  twenty  notes,  it  may  be, 
notched  on  .them,  it  seemed  at  random ; but 
the  entire  thought  of  the  intricate  and  massive 
music  of  the  symphony  was  enshrined  behind 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  roughly  grouped  notes, 
dashed  down  by  an  impetuous  pencil  on  the 
spot. 

“You  are  not  displeased?”  asked  Grace. 
(She  knew  better.  This  was  to  draw  him  out, 
of  course.) 

44 1 feel  highly  honored,  Miss  Grace,”  respond- 
ed John  Weymouth. 

Grace  extended  her  hand  for  the  paper.  Her 
heart,  throbbing,  whispered,  “Will  he  give  it 
back?”  John  held  it  tight.  She  would  not 
forget  for  many  a day  the  firm,  tenacious  press- 
ure of  the  thumb  upon  the  surface. 

“I  may  keep  this  as  a memento?” 

44  Such  a scrawl,  Mr.  Weymouth  !” 

That  was  all  she  wanted.  For  this  she  had 
saved  the  scrap,  knowing  he  would  ask  for  it 
some  day.  John  slowly,  and  with  ostentation, 
placed  the  same  within  his  left  breast-pocket, 
with  his  choicest  air  of  gallantry.  Then  the 
tea  and  coffee  came  in,  and  Grace  went  to  serve 
them  out. 

It  was  a treat  to  see  Grace  perform  the  sim- 
ple offices  of  hospitality.  I say  simple,  because 
it  is  the  naive,  child-hearted  nature  that  does 
them  best.  Polish  your  manners  until  they 
shine  with  the  chill  lustre  of  your  jewels  and 
frosted  silver,  yet  find  yourself  unlearned  in  that 
loveliest  art  of  courtesy  which  gives  it  very  best 
— less  or  more — and  if  any  thing  be  lacking  the 
warm  heart  so  overbrims  the  want  you  find  the 
entertainment  queenly.  By-and-by,  just  before 
the  people  went,  Grace  said  to  Weymouth : 

44  Come  and  see  my  rose-buds.” 

He  followed  her  to  the  swinging  basket. 
44  Exquisite  !”  was  his  comment  over  the  buds. 

“The  prettiest  is  for  you,”  said  she. 

Weymouth  flushed  with  delight,  and  repeat- 
ing after  her,  child  fashion: 

44  The  prettiest  1 I choose  the  one  next  to 
me — that’s  nearest  my  heart.” 

Grace  plucked  and  gave.  Was  it  pure  in- 
nocence? was  it  a womanish  fear  of  compro- 
mising herself?  was  it  from  a wish  to  prove  her 
power  and  tantalize  the  man  that  she  said : 

44  The  other  is  for  Mr.  De  Lancey  ?” 

The  sky  darkened,  the  manner  changed.  I 
think  Weymouth  would  have  tossed  the  bud 
back  to  Grace  had  he  so  dared.  He  did  not 
fail  to  be  signally  rude,  however,  and  the  en- 
suing conversation  was  simply  extraordinary. 
This  was  its  pith : 

Most  people  have  the  peculiarity  of  liking 
roses ; for  Weymoutfc,  he  could  find  but  little  to 


admire  in  them — ridiculous  excesses,  freaks  of 
the  floral  kingdom,  pronounced  by  naturalists 
grossly  imperfect.  Moss-buds  capped  the  cli- 
max— a double  freak  to  be  accounted  for  bv  no 
process  of  reasoning  whatever.  So  he  replied, 
with  accumulated  indignation : 

“ Of  course  Miss  Rimar  liked  them.  Musical 
geniuses”  (with  infinite  scorn  in  the  inflection) 
44  were  ahvays  eccentric.” 

Miss  Rimar  here  meekly  interposed  that,  as 
Mr.  Weymouth  had  started  with  the  proposition 
that 44  most  people”  had  the  peculiarity  of  liking 
roses,  that  the  word  “eccentric”  in  this  case  could 
hardly  belong  to  her,  as  he  might  find  on  ap- 
plying to  Worcester.  At  this  quiet  retort  Wey- 
mouth shifted  his  gun  and  opened  a battery, 
shameful  to  the  last  degree She  might  like  roses 
till  tho  end  of  time,  if  in  future  she  would  only 
refrain  from  criticising  his  music. 

Miss  Rimar  made  no  defense ; matters  were 
beyond  that ; but  her  face  would  have  touched 
a heart  of  stone. 

44  What  is  the  trouble  ?”  laughed  De  Lancey, 
from  where  he  sat,  by  the  piano-forte  at  which 
he  had  been  regaling  the  company  with  some 
fragments  of  Egyptian  music,  ancient  as  the 
Pyramids,  and  just  as  incomprehensible. 

“She  has  criticised  my  music  and  called, r.e 
a scamp,”  deposed  the  hopeful  John  ; and  with 
these  two  falsehoods  on  his  lips,  he  found  Lis 
hat,  carefully  deposited  the  bud  within — the  air 
was  freezing  outside — and  took  his  departure, 
muttering  that  he  was  44 much  obliged.” 

Weymouth,  you  see, -had  three  bad  qualities. 
He  was  vastly  vain,  intolerably  jealous,  tremen- 
dously selfish.  One  must  use  superlatives  in 
describing  him,  since  his  faults,  like  his  virtues. 
wrere  intense. 

The  remaining  hud  w as  for  De  Lancey,  who 
by  this  was  stringing  together  an  absurd  med- 
ley, which  he  solemnly  and  in  good  faith  de- 
clared to  be  selections  from  the  somewhat  lim- 
ited musical  repertoire  of  the  44  Hottentots.” 

Grace  hardly  carried  out  her  name  in  present- 
ing her  floral  offering.  Holding  it  forth  she 
uttered  the  one  word — “Here!” 

De  Lancey  received  the  tribute — to  his  mu- 
sical genius  as  he  supposed — with  a somewhat 
stiff  but  very  devout  bow,  as  if  he  had  said,  44 1 
am  not  above  an  humble  tribute  of  admiration.” 

“I  gave  the  other  to  Mr.  Weymouth,”  said 
Grace,  forlornly,  splitting  upon  both  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  on  one  and  the  same  evening. 

Imagine  Mr.  De  Lancey’s  delight ! But  no ; 
you  shall  think  of  nothing  and  nobody  but  Grace, 
now  that  they  had  all  gone  and  left  her  alone  in 
the  pretty  parlor  of  white  and  rose — colors,  I 
hold,  that  express  purity  and  warmth ; for  there 
is  never  a tint  in  nature  that  has  net  its  human 
correlative.  * The  man  who  appreciates  this  truth 
thoroughly  and  keenly,  and  w'rites  it  on  canvas, 
is  your  king  of  color.  All  hail  to  him ! 

I do  not  wish,  however,  that  you  should  think 
of  Grace  Rimar  sitting  all  alone  in  the  tender 
light  of  the  tinted  room,  with  its  pictures  of  the 
Orient  cast  upon  the  silver-papered  w alls — I do 
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not  wish  you  to  think  of  her  if  it  is  to  pity  her. 
Do  you  pity  the  sky  when  its  gray,  black  clouds 
are  marshaled  in  battle-array,  peals  of  thunder, 
flashes  of  lightning,  torrents  of  rain?  You 
know  is  born  thereof  a heaven  of  peace,  a glory 
of  sunlight,  a crown  of  jewels  for  every  flower 
that  blooms.  Do  you  pity  the  earth  when  the 
keen  March  winds  search  out  its  finest  crevicq  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  cleanliest  breath  that  blows. 
Do  you  pity  the  gold  when  the  crucible  shows 
at  white  heat  and  the  metal  falls,  drop  by  drop, 
in  liquid  purity  ? Ah,  you  know  it  is  fine  gold 
then ! Therefore  pity  not  Grace  Rimar.  No 
need  to  pity  those  who  suffer,  no  need  to  offer 
our  miserable  phrases  of  sham  “so  sorry’s.” 
So  let  her  sob  and  moan,  let  the  proud  heart 
break,  let  the  eyes  weep  as  not  before  until  now. 
Listen  to  the  record  that  finally  survived — it  is 
from  her  own  pen. 

Miss  Rimar  had  a book  in  which  she  some- 
times recorded  her  experiences.  It  was  not 
exactly  a diary,  though  I will  call  it  so,  and,  for 
the  rest,  let  it  describe  itself. 

[Extracts  from  Grace  Rimar  s Diary,'] 

“Tue  Music  of  Easter-Even. — My  mood 
has  hardly  matched  this  holy  Lenten-season. 
I have  sung  the  solemn  misereres ; I have  gone 
to  church  regularly ; but  I think  there  is  a fire 
in  my  veins,  so  hot  has  my  resentment  burned. 
When  shall  I conquer  this  terrible  impatience 
that  is  my  besetting  sin  ? When  shall  I be  at 
peace  with  my  place  in  God’s  high  universe  ? 
To-morrow  is  Easter*- Sunday.  The  world 
awakes  into  a new  creation;  shall  I not  also 
arise?  Yes,  ‘the  past  is  a sleep’  and  my  life 
begins  from  this  hour. 

“ It  is  Easter-Even,  and  as  usual  we  had  serv- 
ice at  St.  Stephen’s.  Weymouth  was  playing 
at  the  organ  as  I entered  the  loft.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  days  the  atmosphere  of  the  church 
soothed  me.  I took  my  place  and  listened  with- 
out looking  at  the  player.  The  lights  below 
shone  here  and  there  where  the  shadows  were 
the  thickest;  and  the  great  altar-window,  the 
grandest  in  America,  threw  its  shifting  lustres 
far  up  into  the  pointed  arches  overhead,  far 
down  upon  the  worshipers  below.  All  the 
while  the  organ  was  playing.  There  had  been 
a time  when  I detested  John  Weymouth’s  mu- 
sic. I did  not  understand  it ; nor  have  I ever 
plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  and  that 
is  a potent  charm.  At  first  we  hate  that  which 
baffles  us,  but  when  we  learn  to  like  it,  it  is  the 
dangerous  liking  that  never  leaves  us. 

“Weymouth  played  — what?  How  can  I 
tell  ? It  is  the  music  of  Easter-Even. 

“ Hush,  hush,  hush,  tread  very  softly ! Be- 
hold Christ  your  Lord!  The  .suffering  has 
ceased  to  be.  Calm  is  the  face  of  the  God-man. 
The  blood  trickles  no  more  from  the  thorn- 
crown,  but  stands  congealed  upon  the  forehead ; 
also  upon  the  hands  and  feet. 

“Hush!  ‘For  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him  he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.’ 
0 feeble  and  impotent  ones,  kneeling  around 


Him ! Ye  behold  in  vain  the  joy  of  the  dead 
face,  and  understand  not  its  promise ! The  wo- 
men weep,  but  very  softly,  while  J oseph  of  Arima- 
thea  enfolds  the  Dead  One  in  linen  and  spices. 

“The  stone  is  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sep- 
ulchre ; silence  a space.  Then  the  organ  sobs 
and  trembles  through  all  its  voices ; wandering 
wildly,  the  chords  go  shivering  through  arch  and 
aisle ; ‘ They  have  taken  him  away,  and  I know 
not  where  they  have  laid  him.’ 

“ Hush,  hush,  hush ! It  is  dark  for  a little 
space.  To-morrow  there  shall  be  perfect  light 
— the  light  of  the  resurrection.  Chant,  watch- 
ing angels ! 

“ My  heart  received  that  music.  Its  hot  re- 
sentment died  out.  When  church  was  over, 
and  the  people  gone,  I turned  toward  John  Wey- 
mouth to  see  him  standing,  his  attitude  cord- 
ial, hi9  face  smiling.  He  had  forgotten  that  I 
had  the  least  cause  of  displeasure  toward  him. 
‘Rather  a curious  magnanimity,’  one  would 
think.  Yet  it  was  that.  He  had  meant  so  lit- 
tle to  offend  me  that  he  even  forgot  he  had 
done  so.  We  clasped  hands.  We  looked  at 
one  another — how  long  I can  not  tell.  Then  in 
one  moment  Weymouth  steeled  himself.  An- 
tagonisms— his  and  mine — triumphed. 

“If  in  this  man’s  life  and  mine  were  noble 
possibilities  that  might  have  blossomed  into  glo- 
rious summer-time,  we  then  and  there  crushed 
them  out  of  being.  If  in  my  soul  and  his  were 
according  harmonies  so  perfect  that  the  stars 
would  have  been  drawn  out  of  their  spheres  to 
listen,  we  then  and  there  shut  our  ears.  If  look- 
ing thus  into  each  other’s  eyes  we  read  revealed 
a wondrous  volume  whose  pages  ever  new  never 
ended,  we  then  and  there  closed  it  fast — and 
the  seal  was  set . 

“I  say  all  this  sitting  at  home  in  my  room, 
oh  so  quiet!  ever  quiet  now — a new  life  has 
come  to  me.  Grace  Rimar  is  serene  now  to 
her  heart’s  core.  I could  not  well  be  quieter 
unless  I were  at  rest  beside  my  loved  ones,  with 
the  pansies  of  spring  above  me.  Heart’s-ease 
should  grow  on  graves,  I think ; I trust  a crown 
of  them  will  one  day  be  set  above  mine.  And 
now  while  this  mood  is  mine,  let  me  write  out 
my  best  and  truest  thought  of  John  Weymouth. 

“When  this  man  was  born  the  North-Star 
shot  down  its  arrows  of  keen  light,  also  the  plan- 
et that  loves  the  sun  bathed  him  in  its  amber  lus- 
tre. The  Arctic  wind,  blowing  over  blue  fields 
of  ice,  met  the  sweet  wind  of  the  South,  and 
the  wind  of  the  East,  and  the  wind  of  the  West 
joined  hands  above  him.  The  world,  magnifi- 
cent in  purple  and  scarlet,  said  ‘He  is  mine!' 
The  flesh,  holding  high  her  golden  chalice, 
beading  over  with  the  honey  of  sin,  said  ‘ He  is 
mine !’  The  devil,  with  that  awful  look  of  baf- 
fled hate  he  wears,  cried,  in  the  teeth  of  all,  ‘ Ho 
is  mine!’  Upon  the  clamor  fell  a breath  and 
hushed  it. 

“ ‘ He  is  mine ! ’ said  that  voice. 

“ And  so  I close  this  record.  Will  any  one 
ever  read  it  ? And,  if  reading  it,  will  any  one 
understand  it  ?’’  - 
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WHAT  SHALL  THEY  DO  TO  BE 
SAVED? 

I HAVE  just  returned  from  forty-eight  hours’ 
friendly  and  professional  attendance  at  a 
bedside  where  I would  fain  place  every  young 
person  in  this  country  for  a single  hour  before 
the  Responsibilities  of  Life  have  become  the 
sentinels  and  Habit  thq  jailer  of  his  Will. 

My  patient  was  a gentleman  of  forty,  who  for 
several  years  of  his  youth  occasionally  used 
opiifm,  and  for  the  last  eight  has  habitually 
taken  it.  During  these  eight  years  he  has 
made  at  least  three  efforts  to  leave  -it  off,  in 
each  instance  diminishing  his  dose  gradually 
for  a month  before  its  entire  abandonment,  and 
in  the  most  successful  one  holding  the  enemy 
at  bay  for  but  a single  summer.  In  two  cases 
he  had  no  respite  of  agony  from  the  moment 
he  dropped  till  he  resumed  it.  In  the  third 
case,  a short  period  of  comparative  repose  suc- 
ceeded the  first  fiery  battle,  but  in  the  midst  of 
felicitations  on  his  victory  he  was  attacked  by 
the  most  agonizing  hemicraniol  headaches  (re- 
sulting from  what  I now  fear  to  have  been  al- 
ready permanent  disorganization  of  the  stom- 
ach), and  went  back  to  his  nepenthe  in  a state 
of  almost  suicidal  despair,  only  after  the  torture 
had  continued  for  weeks  without  a moment's 
mitigation. 

He  had  first  learned  its  seductions,  as  hap- 
pens with  the  vast  majority  of  Anglo-Saxon 
opium-eaters,  through  a medical  prescription. 
An  attack  of  inflamed  cornea  was  treated  with 
caustic  applications,  and  the  pain  assuaged  by 
internal  doses  of  M‘Munn’s  Elixir.  When  my 
friend  came  out  of  his  dark  room  and  bandages 
at  the  end  of  a month  he  had  consumed  twenty 
ounces  of  this  preparation,  whose  probable  dis- 
tinction from  the  tincture  known  as  laudanum 
I point  out  below  in  the  note.*  Here  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  former  prepa- 
ration has  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  lat- 
ter, save  certain  of  the  constipatory  and  stupe- 
fying tendencies  which,  by  a private  process 
known  to  the  assigns  of  the  inventor,  have  been 
so  masked  or  removed  that  it  possesses  in  many 
cases  an  availableness  which  the  practitioner  can 
not  despise,  though  compelled  by  the  secrecy  of 
its  formula  to  rank  it  among  quack  medicines. 
The  amount  of  it  which  my  friend  had  taken 


* Mr.  Frank  A.  Schlltz  has  kindly  made  for  me  a 
special  analysis  of  M Mann's  Elixir  which  seemfe  to 
prove  that  the  process  of  its  preparation  amounts  to 
more  than  the  denarcotization  of  opium,  which  is  spoken 
of  on  the  wrapper  of  each  vial.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  M'Munn’s  Elixir  is  simply  an  aqneous  in- 
fusion of  opium— procured  by  the  ordinary  maceration 
— and  preserved  from  decomposing  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a small  portion  of  alcohol.  Narcotin  being 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water  is  eliminated  as  the  cir- 
cular says.  This  fact  alone  would  not  account  for  the 
difference  between  its  action  and  that  of  laudanum. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  other  alka- 
loids possess  diverse  rates  of  solubility  in  water,  and 
exist  in  M'Munn’s  Elixir  in  very  different  relative 
proportions  from  those  which  they  bear  to  each  other 
in  the  Alcoholic  tincture  called  laudanum.  . 


during  his  month’s  eclipse  represents  an  ounce 
of  dry  gum  opium — in  rough  measurement  a 
piece  as  large  as  a French  billiard  ball.  I thus 
particularize  because  he  had  never  previously 
been  addicted  to  the  drug;  had  inherited  a 
sound  constitution,  and  differed  from  any  other 
fresh  subject  only  in  the  intensity  of  his  nerv- 
ous temperament.  I wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  a mere  neophyte,  with 
nothing  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  drug 
save  the  absorbency,  so  to  speak,  of  the  pain 
for  which  it  was  given,  could  so  rapidly  adapt 
itself  to  them  as  to  demand  an  increase  of  the 
dose  in  such  an  alarming  ratio.  There  are  cer- 
tain men  to  whom  opium  is  as  fire  to  tow,  and 
my  friend  was  one  of  these.  On  the  1st  of 
October  he  sensibly  perceived  the  trifling  dose 
of  fifty  drops ; on  the  first  of  November  he  was 
taking,  without  increased  sensation,  an  ounce 
vial  of  “M4Miinn”  daily. 

From  that  time — totally  ignorant  of  the  ter- 
rible trap  which  lay  grinning  under  the  bait  he 
dabbled  with — he  continued  to  take  opium  at 
short  intervals  for  several  years.  When  by  the 
physician’s  orders  he  abandoned  “M‘Munn,” 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  eye-difficulty,  his  symp- 
toms were  uneasy  rather  than  distressing,  and 
disappeared  after  a few  days’  oppression  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  a few  nights’  troubled 
dreaming.  But  he  had  not  forgotten  the  Sweet 
dissolving  views  at  midnight,  the  great  execu- 
tive achievements  at  noonday,  the  heavenly 
sense  of  a self-reliance  which  dare  go  any 
where,  say  any  thing,  attempt  any  thing  in  the 
world.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  nonchalance 
under  slight,  the  serenity  in  pain,  the  apathy  to 
sorrow,  which  for  one  month  set  him  calm  as 
Boodh  in  the  temple-splendors  of  his  darkened 
room.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  the  only  per- 
fect peace  he  had  ever  experienced  was  there, 
and  he  remembered  that  peace  as  something 
which  seemed  to  blend  all  the  assuaged  passion 
and  confirmed  dignity  of  old  age  with  that 
energy  of  high  emprise  which  thrills  the  nerves 
of  manhood.  He  had  tasted  as  many  sources 
of  earthly  pleasure  as  any  man  I ever  knew ; 
but  the  ecstasies  of  form  and  color,  wine,  Eros, 
music,  perfume,  all  the  luxuries  of  surrounding 
which  wealth  conld  purchase  or  high-breeding 
appreciate,  were  as  nothing  to  him  in  compari- 
son with  the  memory  of  that  time  on  which  his 
family  threw  away  their  sympathy  when  they 
called  it  his  “month  of  suffering'' 

Accordingly,  without  much  more  instinct  of 
concealment  than  if  it  were  an  occasional  ten- 
dency to  some  slight  convivial  excess,  he  had 
resort  to  M‘Mnnn,  in  ounce  doses,  whenever 
the  world  went  wrong  with  him.  If  he  had  a 
headache  or  a toothache ; if  the  weather  de- 
pressed him ; if  he  had  a certain  “ stint”  of 
work  to  do  without  the  sense  of  native  vigor  to 
accomplish  it ; if  he  was  perplexed  and  wished 
to  clear  his  head  of  passion ; if  anxieties  kept 
him  awake ; if  irregularities  disturbed  his  di- 
gestion— he  had  always  one  refuge  certain.  No 
fateful  contingency  could  pursue  him  inside 
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M'Munn's  enchanted  circle.  He  was  a young 
and  wealthy  bachelor,  living  the  life  of  a refined 
bon  vivant ; an  insatiable  traveler,  surrounded 
by  flatterers,  and  without  a single  friend  who 
loved  him  enough  to  warn  him  of  his  danger 
excepting  those  who,  like  himself,  were  too  ig- 
norant to  know  it.  After  three  years  of  dal- 
liance he  became  an  habitual  user  of  opium,  and 
had  been  one  for  eight  years  when  I was  first 
called  to  him. 

By  the  time  that  the  daily  habit  fastened  it- 
self he  had  learned  of  other  opiate  preparations 
than  M‘Munn’s,  and  finding  a certain  insuffi- 
ciency characterize  that  tincture  as  he  increased 
the  size  of  the  dose,  had  recourse  to  laudanum, 
which  contains  the  full  native  vigor  of  the  drug 
unmodified.  This  nauseated  him.  He  had 
the  same  experience  with  gum  opium,  opium 
pills,  and  opium  powder  ; 60  that  he  was  driven 
to  that  form  of  exhibition  which  sooner  or  later 
naturally  strikes  almost  every  opium-eater  as  the 
most  portable,  energetic,  and  instantaneous — 
moqffiia  or  one  of  its  salts.  My  friend  usually 
kept  the  simple  alkaloid  in  a paper,  and  dis- 
solved it  as  he  needed  it  in  clear  water,  some- 
times substituting  an  equivalent  of  “ Magendie's 
Solution ,”  which  contains  sixteen  grains  of  the 
salt  diffused  through  an  ounce  of  water  by  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  When 
I first  saw  him  he  had  reached  a daily  dose  of 
twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  and  on 
occasions  of  high  excitement  had  increased  his 
dose  without  exaggerating  the  sensible  effect  to 
nearly  twenty.  The  twelve  which  formed  his 
habitual  per  diem  were  divided  into  two  equal 
doses,  one  taken  immediately  after  rising,  the 
other  just  about  sundown. 

As  yet  he  had  not  begun  to  feel  the  worst 
physical  effects  which  sooner  or  later  visit  the 
opium-eater.  His  digestion  seemed  unimpaired 
so  long  as  he  took  his  morphia  regularly ; he 
was  sallow  and  somewhat  haggard,  but  thus  far 
no  distressing  biliary  symptoms  had  manifested 
themselves  ; his  sleep  was  always  dreamy,  and 
he  woke  at  short  intervals  during  the  night,  but 
invariably  slept  again  at  once,  and  had  so  ad- 
justed himself  to  the  habit  as  to  show  no  signs 
of  suffering  from  wakefulness ; his  hand  was 
steady  ; his  muscular  system  easily  exhausted, 
but  by  no  means  what  one  would  call  feeble. 
As  ho  himself  told  me,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  emancipate  himself  because  opium- 
eating was  a horrible  mental  bondage.  The 
physical  power  of  the  drug  over  him  he  only 
realized  when  attempting  its  abandonment.  Its 
spiritual  thralldom  was  his  hourly  misery.  He 
was  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  sev- 
eral of  the  best  families  in  the  land.  Money 
had  not  been  stinted  in  his  education,  and  his 
capabilities  were  as  great  as  his  advantages. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest,  fairest,  most  gener- 
ous natures  I ever  came  in  contact  with ; was 
versatile  as  a Yankee  Crichton  ; had  ridden  his 
own  horse  in  a trotting  match  and  beaten  Bill 
Woodruff ; had  carried  his  own  little  30-ton 
schooner  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Golden 


'Gate  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  had 
swum  with  the  Navigators’  Islanders,  shot  buf- 
falo, hunted  chamois,  and  lunched  on  mango- 
steens  at  Penang.  Through  all  his  wanderings 
the  loftiest  sense  of  what  was  heroic  in  human 
nature  and  divine  in  its  purified  form,  the  moni- 
tions of  a most  tender  conscience,  and  the 
echoes  of  that  Puritan  education  which  above 
all  other  schemes  of  training  makes  human  re- 
sponsibility terrible,  had  gone  with  him  like  his 
tissue.  He  saw  the  good  and  great  things  with- 
in reach  of  a fulfilled  manhood,  and  of  a sud- 
den waked  up  to  feel  that  they  could  on  earth 
never  be -his.  He  w as  naturally  very  truthful, 
and,  although  the  invariable  tendency  of  opium- 
eating  is  to  extirpate  this  quality,  could  not 
flatter  himself.  Other  minds  around  him  re- 
sponded to  a sudden  call  as  his  owti  did  not. 
Every  day  the  need  of  energy  took  him  more 
by  surprise. 

The  image-graving  and  project-building  char- 
acteristic of  opium,  w'hich  comes  on  with  a sense 
of  genial  radiation  from  the  epigastrium  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  dose,  had  not  yet 
so  entirely  disappeared  from  its  effect  on  him,  os 
it  always  does  at  a later  stage  of  the  indulgence. 
But  instead  of  being  an  instigation  to  the  de- 
lightful reveries  w'hich  ensued  on  his  earlier 
doses,  this  peculiarity  was  now  an  executioner’s 
knout  in  the  hands  of  Remorse.  He  w as  daily 
and  nightly  haunted  by  plans  and  pictures  whose 
feverish  unreal  beauty  he  remembered  having 
seen  through  a hundred  times.  Those  Fata 
Morgana  plans,  should  he  again  waste  on  them 
the  effort  of  construction  ? The  result  had  been 
a chaos  of  aimless,  ineffectual  days.  Those  pic- 
tures, wdiy  were  they  brought  again  to  mock  him  ? 
Were  they  not  horrible  impossibilities  ? Were 
they  not,  through  the  paralysis  of  his  executive 
faculties,  mere  startling  likenesses  of  Disap- 
pointment ? In  his  opium  dreams  he  had  seen 
his  owm  ships  on  the  sea ; commerce  bustling 
in  his  warehouse;  money  overflowing  in  his 
bank ; babies  crowing  on  his  knee  ; a w ife  nest- 
ling at  his  breast ; a basso  voice  of  tremendous 
natural  powder  and  depth  scientifically  cultivated 
to  its  utmost  power  of  pleasing  artists  or  friends; 
a country  estate  on  the  Hudson,  or  at  Newport, 
with  emerald  lawns  sloping  down  to  the  amber 
river  or  the  leek-green  sea ; the  political  and 
social  influence  of  a great  landholder.  How 
pleasurably  he  had  once  perceived  all  these  pos- 
sible joys  and  powers!  How  undeludedly  he 
now  saw  their  impossible  execution  ! 

So,  coming  to  me,  he  told  me  that  his  object 
in  trying  to  leave  off  opium  w'as  to  escape  from 
these  horrible  ghosts  of  a life’s  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise. Only  when  ho  tried  to  abandon  opium  did 
he  realize  the  physical  hold  the  drug  had  on 
him.  Its  spiritual  thralldom  was  his  hourly 
misery. 

For  three  months  I tried  to  treat  him  in  his 
own  house,  here  in  the  city.  A practitioner 
of  any  experience  need  not  be  told  with  what 
success.  I could  reduce  him  to  a dose  of  half 
a grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia  a day,  keep  him 
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there  one  week,  and  making  a morning  call  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  discover  that  some 
nocturnal  nervous  paroxysm  had  necessitated 
either  a return  to  five  grains  or  a use  of  brandy 
(which,  though  no  drinker,  he  tried  to  substi- 
tute) sufficient  to  demand  a much  larger  dose 
of  opium  in  its  reaction.  He  had  lost  most  of 
his  near  connections,  and  not  for  one  hour  could 
any  hired  attendant  have  withstood  his  appeal, 
or  that  marvelous  ingenuity  by  which,  without 
appeal,  the  opium-eater  obtains  the  drug  which, 
to  him,  is  like  oxygen  to  the  normal  man. 

This  ingenuity  manifests  itself  in  subterfuges 
of  a complicated  construction  and  artistic  plaus- 
ibility which  might  have  puzzled  Richelieu ; but 
it  is  really  npthing  to  wonder  at  when  we  rec- 
ollect the  law  of  nature  by  which  any  extreme 
agony,  so  long  as  it  continues  remediable,  sharp- 
ens and  concentrates  all  a man’s  faculties  upon 
the  one  single  object  of  procuring  the  remedy. 
If  my  house  is  on  fire,  I run  to  the  hydrant  by 
a mere  automatic  operation  of  my  nerves.  If 
my  leg  is  caught  in  the  bight  of  a paying-out 
hawser,  my  whole  brain  focuses  at  once  on  that 
single  thought,* 4 ‘ an  axe.”  If  I am  enduring  the 
agony  which  opium  alone  can  cause  and  cure, 
every  faculty  of  my  mind  is  called  to  the  aid 
of  the  tortured  body  which  wants  it.  When  a 
man  has  used  opium  for  a long  time  the  condi- 
tion of  brain  supervening  on  his  deprivation  of 
the  drug  for  a period  of  twenty-four  hours  is 
such  as  very  frequently  to  render  him  suicidaL 
Cottle  tells  us  how  Coleridge  one  day  took  a 
walk  along  Bristol  wharves,  and  sent  his  at- 
tendant down  the  pier  to  inquire  the  name  of 
a vessel,  while  he  slipped  into  a druggist’s  on 
the  quay  and  bought  a quart  of  laudanum ; but 
in  no  fibre  of  his  nature  could  Cottle  conceive 
the  aw'ftil  sense  of  a force  despotizing  it  over 
his  will,  a degradation  descending  on  his  man- 
hood, which  Coleridge  felt  as  he  concentrated 
on  that  one  single  cry  of  his  animal  nature  and 
the  laudanum  which  it  spoke  for,  all  the  facul- 
ties of  construction  and  insight  which  had  cre- 
ated the  “ Ancient  Mariner”  and  the  “Aids  to 
Reflection.” 

Likewise  I suppose  there  are  very  few  people 
who  could  patiently  regard  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  very  purest  and  bravest  souls  I ever  knew 
had  become  so  demoralized  by  the  perseverance 
of  disease  and  suffering  as  to  deal  like  a lawyer 
with  his  best  friends,  and  shuffle  to  the  very 
edge  of  falsehood,  when  his  nature  clamored 
for  opium.  I was  particular  to  tell  him  when- 
ever I detected  any  evasion  (an  occasion  on 
which  his  shame  and  remorse  were  terrible  to 
witness)  that  /,  personally,  had  none  the  less 
respect  for  him.  I knew  he  was  dominated, 
and  in  no  sense  more  responsible  for  breaking 
his  resolution  than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
vowed  to  hold  his  finger  in  the  gas-blaze  until 
it  burned  off.  In  this  latter  case  the  mere 
translation  of  chemical  decomposition  into  pain, 
-and  rpund  the  automatic  nerve-arc  into  invol- 
untary motion,  'would  have  drawn  his  finger  out 
of  the  blaze,  os  it  did  in  the  cases  of  Mutius 


Scavola  and  Cranmer,  if  they  ever  attempted 
the  feat  credited  them  by  tradition.  In  his 
case  the  abandonment  of  opium  brought  on  an 
agony  which  took  his  actions  entirely  out  of 
voluntary  control,  eclipsing  the  higher  ideals 
and  heroisms  of  his  imagination  at  once,  and 
reducing  him  to  that  automatic  condition  in 
which  the  nervous  system  issues  and  enforces 
only  those  edicts  which  are  counseled  by  pure 
animal  self-preservation.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  patient’s  responsibility  in  beginning  the 
use  of  narcotics  or  stimulants  (and  I usually 
find,  in  the  case  of  opium-eaters,  that  its  de- 
gree has  been  very  small  indeed,  therapeutic 
use  often  fixing  the  habit  forever  before  a pa- 
tient has  convalesced  far  enough  even  to  know 
what  he  is  taking)  habituation  invariably  tends 
to  reduce  *the  man  to  the  automatic  plane,  in 
which  the  will  returns  wholly  to  the  tutelage 
of  sensation  and  emotion,  as  it  was  in  infancy; 
while  all  the  Intellectual,  save  Memory , and  the 
most  noble  and  imperishable  among  the  Moral 
faculties  may  survive  this  disorganization  for 
years,  standing  erect  above  the  remainder  of  a 
personality  defrauded  of  its  completion  to  show 
what  a great  and  beautiful  house  might  have 
been  built  on  such  strong  and  shapely  pillars. 
Inebriates  have  been  repeatedly  known  to  risk 
imminent  death  if  they  could  not  reach  their 
liquor  in  any  other  way.  The  grasp  with  which 
liquor  holds  a man  when  it  turns  on  him,  even 
after  he  has  abused  it  for  a lifetime,  compared 
with  the  ascendency  possessed  by  opium  over 
the  unfortunate  habituated  to  it  for  but  a sin- 
gle year,  is  as  the  clutch  of  an  angry  woman 
to  the  embrace  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Pieuvre.  A 
patient  whom,  after  habitual  use  of  opium  for 
ten  years,  I met  when  he  had  spent  eight  years 
more  in  reducing  his  daily  dose  to  half  a grain 
of  morphia,  with  a view  to  its  eventual  com- 
plete abandonment,  once  spoke  to  me  in  these 
words : • 

“God  seems  to  help  a man  in  getting  out  of 
every  difficulty  but  opium.  There  you  have  to 
claw  your  way  out  over  red-hot  coals  on  your 
hands  and  knees,  and  drag  yourself  by  main 
strength  through  the  burning  dungeon-bars.” 

This  statement  does  not  exaggerate  the  feel- 
ing of  many  another  opium-eater  whom  I have 
known. 

Now,  such  a man  is  a proper  subject,  not  for 
reproof,  but  for  medical  treatment.  The  problem 
of  his  case  need  embarrass  nobody.  It  is  as 
purely  physical  as  one  of  small-pox.  When 
this  truth  is  as  widely  understood  among  the 
laity  as  it  is  known  by  physicians,  some  prog- 
ress may  be  made  in  staying  the  frightful  rav- 
ages of  opium  among  the  present  generation. 

Now,  indeed,  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  prevent 
relatives  from  exacerbating  the  disorder  and 
the  pain  of  a patient,  who,  from  their  unin- 
formed stand-point,  seems  as  sane  and  responsi- 
ble as  themselves,  by  reproaches  at  w'hich  they 
would  shudder,  as  at  any  other  cruelty,  could 
they  be  brought  to  realize  that  their  friend  is 
suffering  under  a disease  of  the  very  machinery 
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of  volition ; and  no  more  to  be  judged  harshly  I with  a neighbor  for  niy  practice,  and  found  him 


for  his  acts  than  a wound  for  suppurating  or 
the  bowels  for  continuing  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion. 

Finding — as  in  common  with  all  physicians  I 
have  found  so  many  times  before — that  no  con- 
trol of  the  case  could  be  obtained  while  the  pa- 
tient staid  at  home,  and  deeply  renewing  my 
often-experienced  regret  that  the  science  and 
Christian  charity  of  this  country  have  perfected 
no  scheme  by  which  either  inebriates  or  opium- 
eaters  may  be  properly  treated  in  a special  in- 
stitution of  their  own,  I was  at  length  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  send  my  friend  to  an  ordinary 
water-enre  at  some  distance  from  town. 

The  cause  of  my  reluctance  was  not  the  pros- 
pect of  a too  liberal  use  of  water,  for  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  heads  of  the  establishment  I was 
able  to  control  that  as  I chose ; moreover,  an 
employment  of  the  hot-bath  in  what  would  or- 
dinarily be  excess  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
sedative  throughout  the  first  week  of  the  strug- 
gle. I have  had  several  patients  whom  during 
this  period  I plunged  into  water  at  1 10°  Fahren- 
heit as  often  as  fifteen  times  in  a single  day — 
each  bath  lasting  os  long  as  the  patient  ex- 
perienced relief.  In  some  cases  this  Elysium 
coming  after  the  rack  has  been  the  only  period 
for  a month  in  which  the  sufferer  had  any  thing 
resembling  a doze.  My  reluctance  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  sending  a patient  in  such  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  opium  disease  so  far 
away  from  me  that  I must  rely  on  reports  writ- 
ten by  people  without  my  eyes,  for  keeping  per- 
sonally au  courant  with  the  case ; that  I must 
consult  and  prescribe  by  letter,  subject  to  the 
execution  of  my  plans  by  men,  who,  though  ex- 
cellent and  careful,  were  ignorant  of  my  theories 
of  treatment,  and  had  never  made  this  par- 
ticular disease  a specialty.  I accordingly  sent 
Mr.  A.  away  to  the  water-cure,  all  friendless 
and  alone  to  fight  the  final  battle  of  his  life 
against  tougher  odds  than  he  had  ever  before 
encountered.  At  no  time  in  my  life  have  I 
realized  with  greater  bitterness  the  helplessness 
of  a practitioner  who  has  no  institution  of  his 
own  to  take  such  cases  to  than  when  I shook 
his  poor,  dry,  sallow  hand  and  bade  him  good- 
bye at  the  station. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning,  I am  just  home 
from  seeing  the  result.  Mr.  A.  has  fared  as 
special  cases  always  do  in  places  where  there  is 
no  special  provision  for  them.  To  speak  plain- 
ly, he  had  been  badly  neglected  ; and  that,  un- 
doubtedly, without  the  slightest  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  house  to  do  other  than 
their  duty.  Six  weeks  ago  I heard  from  the 
first  physician  that  my  friend  was  entirely  free 
from  opium,  and,  though  still  suffering,  was 
steadily  on  the  mend.  I had  no  further  news 
from  him  till  I was  called  to  his  bedside  by  a 
note  which  said  he  feared  he  was  dying,  pen- 
ciled in  a hand  as  tremulously  illegible  as  the 
confession  of  Guy  Fawkes.  I was  with  him  by 
the  earliest  train  I could  take,  after  arranging 
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in  a condition  which  led  him  to  say,  as  I my- 
self said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article : 

“ Would  to  God  that  every  young  person  could 
stand  for  a single  hour  by  this  bedside  before 
Life’s  Responsibilities  have  become  the  senti- 
nels and  Habit  the  jailer  of  the  Will!” 

I had  not  been  intelligently  informed  re- 
specting the  progress  of  his  case.  He  had  been 
better  at  no  time  when  I was  told  he  was  60, 
though  his  freedom  from  opium  had  been  of 
even  longer  duration  than  I was  advised.  For 
ninety  days  he  had  been  without  opium  in  any  form . 

The  scope  of  so  untechnical  an  article  leaves  no 
room  to  detail  what  had  been  done  for  him  as 
alleviation.  His  prostration  had  been  so  great 
that  he  could  not  correspond  with  me  himself 
until  the  moment  of  his  absolute  extremity; 
and  only  after  repeated  entreaties  to  telegraph 
to  myself  and  his  family  had  been  refused  on 
the  ground  that  his  condition  was  not  critical, 
he  managed  to  get  off  the  poor  scrawl  which 
brought  me  to  his  side. 

For  the  ninety  days  he  had  been  going  with- 
out opium  he  had  known  nothing  like  proper 
sleep.  I desire  to  be  understood  with  mathe- 
matical literalness.  There  had  been  periods 
when  he  had  been  semi-conscious  ; when  the  out- 
line of  things  in  his  room  grew  vaguer  and  for 
five  minutes  he  had  a dull  sensation  of  not 
knowing  where  he  was.  This  temporary  numb- 
ness was  the  only  state  which  in  all  that  time 
simulated  sleep.  From  the  hour  he  first  re- 
fused his  craving,  and  went  to  the  battle-field 
of  bed,  he  had  endured  such  agony  as  I believe 
no  man  but  the  opium-eater  has  ever  known. 

I am  led  to  believe  that  the  records  of  fatal 
lesion,  mechanical  childbirth,  cancerous  affec- 
tion, the  Btake  itself,  contain  no  greater  torture 
than  a confirmed  opium-eater  experiences  in 
getting  free.  Popularly  this  suffering  is  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  intellectual — but  nothing  i 

can  be  wider  of  the  truth.  Its  intellectual  part 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  physical  symptoms  are 
appalling  beyond  representation.  The  look  on 
the  face  of  the  opium  sufferer  is  indeed  one  of 
such  keen  mental  anguish  that  outsiders  may 
well  be  excused  for  supposing  that  is  all.  I 
shall  never  forget  till  my  dying  day  that  awful 
Chinese  face  which  actually  made  me  rein  my 
horse  at  the  door  of  the  opium  hong  where  it 
appeared,  after  a night’s  debauch,  at  six  o’clock 
one  morning  when  I was  riding  in  the  outskirts 
of  a Pacific  city.  It  spoke  of  such  a nameless 
horror  in  its  owner’s  soul  that  I made  the  sign 
for  a pipe  and  proposed,  in  “ pigeon  English, ” 
to  furnish  the  necessary  coin.  The  Chinaman 
sank  down  on  the  steps  of  the  hong,  like  a man 
hearing  medicine  proposed  to  him  wThen  he  was 
gangrened  from  head  to  foot,  and  made  a ges- 
ture, palms  downward,  toward  the  ground,  as 
one  who  said,  “It  has  done  its  last  for  me — I 
am  paying  the  matured  bills  of  penalty.”  The 
man  had  exhausted  all  that  opium  could  give  . 
him;  and  now,  flattery  past,  the  strong  one 
kept  his  goods  in  peace.  When  the  most  pow- 
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erfol  alleviative  known  to  medical  science  has 
bestowed  the  last  Judas  kiss  which  is  necessary 
to  emasculate  its  victim,  and,  sure  of  the  prey, 
substitutes  stabbing  for  blandishment,  what  al- 
leviative, stronger  than  the  strongest,  shall 
soothe  such  doom?  I may  give  chloroform. 
I always  do  in  the  denouement  of  bad  cases — 
ether — nitrous  oxyd.  In  employing  the  first 
two  agents  I secure  rest,  but  I induce  death 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Nothing  is  better  known 
to  medical  men  than  the  intolerance  of  the  sys- 
tem to  chloroform  or  ether  after  opium.  Ni- 
trous oxyd  I am  still  experimenting  with,  but 
its  simple  undiifused  form  is  too  powerful-  an 
agent  to  use  with  a patient  who  for  many  days 
must  be  hourly  treated  for  persevering  pain. 
So  the  opium-eater  is  left  os  entirely  without 
anaesthetic  as  the  usual  practice  leaves  him 
without  therapeutic  means.  Both  here  and 
abroad  opium-eaters  have  discovered  the  fact 
that,  in  an  inveterate  case,  where  opium  fails  to 
act  on  the  brain  through  the  exhausted  tissues 
of  the  stomach,  bichlorid  of  mercury  in  combi- 
nation with  the  dose  behaves  like  a mordant  in 
the  presence  of  a dye,  and,  so  to  speak,  precipi- 
tates opium  upon  the  calloused  surfaces  of  the 
mucous  and  nervous  layers.  This  expedient 
soon  exhausts  itself  in  a death  from  colliquative 
diarrhea,  produced  partly  by  the  final  decom- 
positions of  tissue  which  the  poisonously  anti- 
septic property  of  opium  has  all  along  improper- 
ly stored  away ; partly  by  the  definite  corrosions 
of  the  new  addition  to  the  dose.  But  in  no 
case  is  there  any  relief  to  a desperate  case  of 
opium-eating  save  death. 

Remembering  that  Chinaman's  face  I can 
not  wonder  at  the  popular  notion  regarding  the 
abandonment  of  opium.  Men  say  it  is  a men- 
tal pain ; because  spiritual  woe  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sufferer’s  countenance.  And  so  it 
is,  but  this  woe  is  underlain  by  the  keenest 
brute  suffering.  Let  me  sketch  the  opium- 
eater’s  experience  on  the  rugged  road  upward. 

Let  us  suppose  him  a resolute  man,  who 
means  to  be  free,  and  with  that  intent  has  re- 
duced to  a hundred  drops  the  daily  dose  which 
for  several  years  had  amounted  to  an  ounce  of 
laudanum.  I am  not  supposing  an  extreme 
case.  An  ounce  of  laudanum  is  a small  per 
diem  for  any  man  who  has  taken  his  regular 
rations  of  the  drug  for  a twelvemonth.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  I have  found  an  old  habitue's 
daily  portion  to  exceed  three,  or  the  equivalent 
of  that  dose  in  crude  opium  or  morphia ; mak- 
ing seventy-two  grains  of  the  gum  or  twelve  of 
its  most  essential  alkaloid.  In  one  most  inter- 
esting case  I found  a man  who  having  begun  on 
the  first  of  January  with  one  half  a grain  of 
sulphate  of  morphia  for  disease,  at  the  end  of 
March  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  hopeless  an 
opium-eater  as  ever  lived,  taking  thirty-two 
grains  of  the  salt  per  day  iii  the  form  of  Magen- 
dics  Solution.  This,  however,  was  an  unusual 
case.  According  to  my  experience  the  average 
opium-eater  reaches  twelve  grains  of  morphia 
in  ten  years,  and  may  live  after  that  to  treble 


the  amount : the  worst  case  I ever  knew  attain- 
ing a dose  of  ninety  grains,  or  one  and  a half 
of  the  drachm  yials  ordinarily  sold.  I am  hap- 
py, in  passing,  to  add  that  for  more  than  two 
years  both  the  extreme  cases  just  mentioned 
have  been  entirely  cured. 

If  the  opium-eater  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  his  daily  dose  he  begins  to  feel  some 
uneasiness  within  an  hour  after  his  first  depri- 
vation, but  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
indefinite  restlessness.  In  any  case  his  first 
well-marked  opium  torments  occur  early  after 
he  has  been  without  the  drug  for  twenty^four 
hours. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  begins  to 
feel  a peculiar  corded  and  tympanic  tightness 
about  the  epigastrium.  A feverish  condition  of 
the  brain,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  absolute 
phantasia , now  ensues,  marked  off  into  peri- 
ods of  increasing  excitement  by  a heavy  sleep, 
which,  after  each  interval,  grows  fuller  of  tre- 
mendous dreams,  and  breaks  up  with  a more 
intensely  irritable  waking.  I have  held  a 
man's  hand  while  he  lay  dreaming  about  the 
thirty-sixth  hour  of  his  struggle.  His  eyes  were 
closed  for  less  than  a minute  by  the  watch,  but 
he  awoke  in  a horrible  agony  of  fear  from  what 
seemed  to  have  been  a year-long  siege  of  some 
colossal  and  demoniac  Vicksburg. 

After  the  opium-eater  has  been  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  his  solace  this  heavy  sleep  entire- 
ly disappears.  While  it  stays  it  never  lasts 
over  half  an  hour  at  a time,  and  is  so  broken  by 
the  crash  of  stnpendons  visions  as  not  to  amount 
to  proper  slumber.  During  its  period  of  con- 
tinuance the  opium-eater  woos  its  approaches 
with  an  agony  which  shows  his  instinct  of  the 
coming  weeks  of  sleeplessness.  It  never  rests 
him  in  any  valid  sense.  It  is  a congestive  de- 
composition rather  than  any  normal  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  brain.  He  wakes  out  of  it  each  time 
with  a heart  more  palpitating ; m a perspiration 
more  profuse;  with  a greater  uncertainty  of 
sense  and  will ; with  a more  confused  memory ; 
in  an  intenser  agony  of  body  and  horror  of 
hopelessness. 

Every  nerve  in  the  entire  frame  now  sudden- 
ly awakes  with  such  a spasm  of  revivification 
that  no  parallel  agony  to  that  of  the  opium-eat- 
er at  this  stage  can  be  adduced,  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  drowned  person  resuscitated  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Nor  does  this  parallel  fully  repre- 
sent the  suffering,  for  the  man  resuscitated  from 
drowning  re-oxydizes  all  his  surplus  carbon  in  a 
few  minutes  of  intense  torture,  while  the  an- 
guish which  burns  away  that  carbon  and  other 
matter,  properly  effete,  stored  away  in  the  tissues 
by  opium,  must  last  for  hours,  days,  and  weeks. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  this  long,  long  pnll? 

From  the  hour  this  pain  begins  to  manifest 
itself  it  continues  (in  any  average  case  of  a 
year’s  previous  habituation  to  the  drug)  for  at 
least  a week  without  one  second’s  lull  or  ex- 
haustion. A man  may  catch  himself  dozing 
between  spasms  of  tic-douloureux  or  toothache ; 
he  never  doubts  whether  he  is  awake  one  in- 
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stant  in  the  first  week  after  dropping  his  opium. 
One  patient  whom  I found  years  ago  at  a water- 
cure  followed  the  watchman  all  night  on  crutches 
through  his  tour  of  inspection  around  the  estab- 
lishment. Other  people,  after  walking  a long 
time,  shift  from  chair  to  chair  in  their  rooms, 
talking  to  any  body  who  may  happen  to  be 
present  in  a low-voiced,  suicidal  manner,  which 
inexperience  finds  absolutely  blood-freezing. 
Later  such  rock  to  and  fro,  moaning  with  ago- 
ny, for  hours  at  a time,  but  saying  nothing. 
Still  others  go  to  their  beds  at  once,  and  lie 
writhing  there  until  the  struggle  is  entirely  de- 
cided. I have  learned  that  this  last  class  is 
generally  the  most  hopeful. 

The  period  during  which  this  pain  is  to  con- 
tinue depends  upon  two  elements. 

1st.  How  long  has  the  patient  habitually  tak- 
en opium  ? 

2d.  How  much  constitutional  strength  re- 
mains to  throw  it  off? 

“ How  much  has  he  taken  in  the  aggregate  ?” 
is  practically  not  an  equivalent  of  the  first  ques- 
tion. I have  found  an  absolutely  incurable 
opium-eater  who  had  never  used  more  than  ten 
grains  of  morphia  per  diem ; but  he  had  been 
taking  it  habitually  for  a dozen  years.  In  an- 
other case  the  patient  had  for  six  months  re- 
peated before  each  meal  the  ten-grain  dose 
which  served  the  other  all  day ; but  he  was  a 
man  whose  pluck  under  pain  equaled  a woman’s, 
and  after  a fortnight’s  anguish  of  such  horror 
that  one  could  scarcely  witness  it  without  being 
moved  to  tears  came  out  into  perfect  freedom. 
The  former  patient,  although  lie  had  never  in 
any  one  day  experienced  such  powerful  effects 
from  opium  as  the  latter,  had  used  the  drug  so 
long  that  every  part  of  his  system  had  recon- 
structed itself  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions, 
and  must  go  through  a second  process  of  recon- 
struction, without  any  anodyne  to  mask  the  pain 
resulting  from  its  decomposition,  before  it  could 
again  tolerate  existence  of  the  normal  kind. 
If  opium  were  not  an  anodyne  the  terrible 
structural  changes  which  it  works  would  cause 
no  surprise ; it  would  be  felt  eating  out  its  vic- 
tim’s life  like  so  much  nitric  acid.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  opium-eater’s  career  these 
structural  changes  go  on  with  a rapidity  which 
partly  accounts  for  the  vast  disengagements  of 
nervous  force,  the  exhilaration,  the  endurance 
of  effort,  which  characterize  this  stage,  later  to 
be  substituted  by  utter  nervous  apathy.  By 
the  time  the  substitution  occurs  something  has 
taken  place  throughout  the  physical  structure 
which  may  be  rudely  likened  to  the  final  equi- 
librium of  a neutral  salt  after  the  effervescence  i 
between  an  acid  and  an  alkali.  So  to  speak, 
the  tissues  have  now'  combined  with  their  full 
equivalent  of  all  the  poisonous  alkaloids  in  opi- 
um. Further  use  of  it  produces  no  new  disen- 
gagements of  nervous  force ; the  victim  may 
double,  quadruple  his  dose,  but  he  might  as 
well  expect  further  ebullition  by  adding  more 
aqua-fortis  to  a satisfied  nitrate  as  to  develop 
with  opium  exhilarating  currents  in  a tissue 


whose  combination  with  that  drug  have  already 
reached  their  chemical  limit* 

The  opium-eater  now  only  continues  his  hab- 
it to  preserve  the  terrible  static  condition  to 
which  it  has  reduced  him,  and  to  prevent  that 
yet  more  terrible  dynamic  condition  into  which 
he  comes  with  every  disturbance  of  equilibrium ; 
a condition  of  energetic  and  agonizing  dissolu- 
tions which  must  last  until  every  fibre  of  wrong- 
ly changed  tissue  is  burned  up  and  healthily  re- 
placed. Though  I have  called  the  early  reac- 
tions of  opium  rapid,  they  are  necessarily  much 
less  so  than  those  produced  by  a simple  chem- 
ical agent.  No  drug  approaches  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  cumulative  characteristics ; its  dependence 
on  the  time  element  must  therefore  be  always 
carefully  considered  in  treating  a case.  This  fact 
leads  us  to  understand  the  other  element  in  the 
question,  how'  long  the  torments  of  the  opium- 
fighter  must  continue.  Having  ascertained  the 
chronology  of  his  case,  we  must  say,  u Given 
this  period  of  subjection,  has  the  patient  enough 
constitutional  vigor  left  to  endure  the  period  of 
reconstruction  which  must  correspond  to  it  ?’*+ 

I am  naturally  sanguine,  and  began  my  study 
of  opium-eaters  with  the  belief  that  none  of 
them  were  hopeless.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  there  is  a point  beyond  which  any  con- 
stitution— especially  one  so  abnormally  sensitive 
as  the  opium-eater’s — can  not  endure  keen  phys- 
ical suffering  without  death  from  spinal  exhaust- 
ion. I once  heard  the  eminent  Dr.  Stevens 
say  that  he  made  it  a rule  never  to  attempt  a 
surgical  operation  if  it  must  consume  more  than 
an  hour.  Similarly,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion never  to  amputate  a man  from  his  opi- 
um-self if  the  agony  must  last  longer  than  three 
months.  Uneasiness — corresponding  to  the  ir- 
ritations of  dressing  a stump — may  continue  a 
year  longer;  and  few  victims  of  the  habit  out- 
live a certain  opium-prurience,  w hich  has  also  its 
analogue  in  the  occasional  titillation  of  a healed 
wound — these  are  comparatively  tolerable ; but, 
if  we  expect  to  save  a patient’s  life,  we  must  not 
protract  an  agony  which  so  absolutely  interferes 
with  normal  sleep  as  that  of  the  opium-eater’s 
for  longer  than  three  months  in  the  case  of  any 
constitution  I have  thus  far  encountered, 
i Usually  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  its 
abandonment  (unless  the  constitution  has  be- 
come so  impaired  by  long  habituation  that  there 
will  probably  be  no  vital  reaction)  opium  begins 
to  show  its  dissolutions  from  the  tissue  by  a 
profuse  and  increasingly  acrid  bilious  diarrhea, 

* I say  “chemical”  because  so  much  it  is  possible  to 
know'  experimentally ; and  the  very  interesting  exatn- 
j ination  of  such  higher  forces  as  constantly  seem  to  in- 
trude in  any  nervous  disturbance  would  here  involve 
the  discussion  of  a theoretical  “vital  principle"— 
something  apart  from  and  between  the  soul  and  phys- 
ical activities  — which  scientific  men  are  universally 
abandoning. 

t Not  correspond  day  by  day.  At  that  rate  a re- 
forming opium-eater  (I  use  the  participle  in  the  phys- 
ical sense,  for  very  few  opium-eaters  are  more  to 
blame  than  any  other  sick  persons)  must  pay  a “shent 
per  shent”  which  no  constitution  could  survive.  The 
correspondence  is  simply  proportional. 
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which  must  not  be  checked  if  diagnosis  has  re- 
vealed sufficient  constitutional  vigor  to  justify 
any  attempt  at  abandonment  of  the  drug.  Hem- 
orrhoids may  result ; they  must  be  topically 
treated ; mild  astringents  may  be  used  when 
the  tendency  seems  getting  out  of  eventual  con- 
trol $ bland  foods  must  be  given  as  often  as  the 
usually  fastidious  appetite  will  tolerate  them ; 
the  only  tonic  must  be  beef-tea — diffusible  stim- 
ulus invariably  increasing  the  agony,  whether  in 
the  form  of  ale,  wine,  or  spirits.  Short  of  threat- 
ened collapse,  the  bowels  must  not  bo  retard- 
ed. There  is  nothing  in  the  faintest  degree  re- 
sembling a substitute  for  opium,  but  from  time 
to  time  various  alleviatives,  which  can  not  be 
discussed  in  an  untechnical  article,  may  be 
administered  with  benefit.  The  spontaneous 
termination  of  the  diarrhea  will  indicate  that 
the  effete  matters  we  must  remove  have  been 
mainly  eliminated,  and  that  we  may  shortly  look 
for  a marked  mitigation  of  the  pain,  followed  by 
conditions  of  great  debility  but  increasingly  fa- 
vorable to  the  process  of  reconstruction.  That 
process,  yet  more  than  the  alleviate,  demands 
a book  rather  than  an  article. 

I have  intentionally  deferred  any  description 
of  the  agony  of  the  opium  struggle,  as  a sensa- 
tion, until  I returned  from  depicting  general 
symptoms,  to  relate  the  particular  case  which 
is  my  text.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient,  from 
whom  I have  just  returned,  are  so  comprehen- 
sive as  almost  to  be  exhaustively  typical. 

When  simple  nervous  excitement  had  for 
two  days  alternated  with  the  already  mentioned 
intervals  of  delirious  slumber,  a dull,  aching 
sensation  began  manifesting  itself  between  his 
shoulders  and  in  the  region  of  the  loins.  Ap- 
petite for  food  had  been  failing  since  the  first 
denial  of  that  for  opium.  The  most  intense 
gastric  irritability  now  appeared  in  the  form  of 
an  aggravation  of  the  tympanic  tightness,  cor- 
rosive acid  nictations,  heart-burn,  water-brash, 
and  a peculiar  sensation,  as  painful  as  it  is  in- 
describable, of  self-consciousness  in  the  whole  up- 
per part  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  best  idea 
of  this  last  symptom  may  be  found  by  supposing 
all  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  which  sup- 
ply that  tract  with  vitality,  suddenly  to  be  gift- 
ed with  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  their  own 
processes  which  is  produced  by  its  correlative 
object  in  some  organ  of  special  sense — the  whole 
organism  assimilating  itself  to  a retina  or  a fin- 
ger-tip. Sleep  now  disappeared.  This  initiated 
an  entire  month  during  which  the  patient  had 
not  one  moment  of  even  partial  unconscious- 
ness. 

In  less  than  a week  from  the  beginning  the 
symptoms  indicated  a most  obstinate  chronic 
gastritis.  There  was  a perpetual  sense  of  cor- 
rosion at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  very  like  that 
which  characterizes  the  fatal  operation  of  ar- 
senic. There  wras  less  action  of  the  liver  than 
usually  indicates  a salvable  case,  and  no  irrita- 
tion of  the  lowest  intestines.  Pari  passu  with 
the  gastritic  suffering,  the  neuralgic  pain  spread 
down  the  extremities  from  an  apparent  centre 


between  the  kidneys,  through  the  trunk,  from 
another  line  near  the  left  margiu  of  the  liver, 
and  through  the  whole  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  itself.  Although  I was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  be  beside  him  during  this  stage, 
I can  still  infallibly  draw  on  my  whole  experi- 
ence for  information  regarding  the  intensity  of 
this  pain.  Tic-douloureux  most  nearly  resembles 
it  in  character.  Like  that  agonizing  affection, 
it  has  periods  of  exacerbation ; unlike  it,  it  has 
no  intervals  of  continuous  repose.  Like  tic- 
douloureux , its  sensation  is  a curiously  fluctuating 
one,  as  if  pain  had  been  fluidized  and  poured  in 
trickling  streams  through  the  tubules  of  nerve 
tissue  which  are  affected  by  it ; but,  unlike  that, 
it  affects  every  tubule  in  the  human  body — not 
a single  diseased  locality.  Charles  Reade  chaffs 
the  doctors  very  wittily  in  “Hard  Cash”  on  their 
jyenchant  for  the  word  “ kyperasthesiaf  but  no- 
thing else  exactly  defines  that  exaggeration  of 
nervous  sensibility  which  I have  invariably  seen 
in  opiurarcaters.  Some  of  them  wrere  hurt  by 
an  abrupt  slight  touch,  and  cried  out  at  the  jar 
of  a heavy  footstep  like  a patient  with  acute 
rheumatism.  Some  developed  sensitiveness 
with  the  progress  T)f  expurgating  the  poison, 
until  their  very  hair  and  nails  felt  sore,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  suffered  from  cold  air 
or  water  like  the  lips  of  a wound.  After  all, 
utterly  unable  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  land  of 
suffering,  I must  content  myself  by  repeating, 
of  its  extent,  that  no  prolonged  pain  of  any 
kind  known  to  science  can  equal  it.  The  to- 
tality of  the  experience  is  only  conceivable  by 
adding  this  physical  torture  to  a mental  an- 
guish which  even  the  Oriental  pencil  of  De 
Quincey  has  but  feebly  painted ; an  anguish 
which  slays  the  will,  yet  leaves  the  soul  con- 
scious of  its  murder;  which  utterly  blots  out 
hope,  and  either  paralyzes  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties which  might  suggest  encouragements,  or 
deadens  the  emotional  nature  to  them  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  they  were  not  perceived ; an  an- 
guish which  sometimes  includes  just,  but  al- 
ways a vast  amount  of  unjust  self-reproach, 
which  brings  every  failure  and  inconsistency, 
every  misfortune  or  sin  of  a man’s  life  as  clear- 
ly before  his  face  as  on  the  day  he  wras  first 
mortified  or  degraded  by  it — before  his  face, 
not  in  one  terrible  dream,  which  is  once  for  all 
over  with  sunrise,  but  as  haunting  ghosts,  made 
out  by  the  feverish  eyes  of  the  soul  dow  n to  the 
minutest  detail  of  ghastliness,  and  never  leav- 
ing the  side  of  the  rack  on  which  he  lies  for  a 
moment  of  dark  or  daylight,  till  sleep,  at  the 
end  of  a month,  first  drops  out  of  heaven  on  his 
agony. 

A third  element  in  the  suffering  must  briefly 
be  mentioned.  It  results  directly  from  the  oth- 
ers. It  is  that  exhaustion  of  nervous  power 
which  invariably  ensues  on  protracted  pain  of 
mind  or  body.  It  proceeds  beyond  reaction  to 
collapse  in  a hopeless  case ; it  stops  this  side 
of  that  in  a salvable  one. 

On  reaching  his  room  I found  my  friend  bol- 
stered upright  in  bed,  with  a small  two-legged 
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crutch  at  hand  to  prop  his  head  on  when  he  be- 
came weary  of  the  perpendicular  position.  This 
had  been  his  attitude  for  fifty  days.  Whether 
from  its  impeding  his  circulation,  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  nervous  currents,  or  both,  the  pros- 
trate posture  invariably  brought  on  cessation 
of  the  heart  and  the  sense  of  intolerable  stran- 
gling. His  note  told  me  he  was  dying  of  heart 
disease,  but,  as  I expected,  I found  that  mal- 
ady merely  simulated  by  nervous  symptoms, 
and  the  trouble  purely  functional.  His  food 
was  arrow-root  or  sago,  and  beef-tea.  Of  the 
vegetable  preparation  he  took  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  table-spoonfuls  daily ; of  the  animal  va- 
riable quantities,  averaging  half  a pint  per  diem. 
This,  though  small,  was  far  from  the  minimum 
of  nutriment  upon  which  life  has  been  support- 
ed through  the  most  critical  periods.  Indeed, 
I have  known  three  patients  tided  over  stages 
of  disease  otherwise  desperately  typhoid  by  beef- 
tea  baths,  in  which  the  proportion  of  ozmazone 
was  just  perceptible,  and  the  sole  absorbing 
agency  w’as  a faint  activity  left  in  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  But  these  patients  had  suffered  no 
absolute  disorganization.  The  practitioner  had 
to  encounter  a swift  gpecifi^poison,  not  to  make 
over  tissues  abnormally  misconstructed  by  its 
long  insidious  action.  On  examination  I dis- 
covered facts  which  I had  often  feared,  but  nev- 
er before  absolutely  recognized,  in  my  friend’s 
case.  The  stomach  itself,  in  its  most  irrepro- 
ducible  tissue,  had  undergone  a partial  but  per- 
manent disorganization.  The  substance  of  the 
organ  itself  had  been  altered  in  a w'ay  for  which 
science  known  no  remedy. 

Hereafter,  then,  it  can  only  be  re-changed  by 
that  ultimate  decomposition  which  men  call 
death.  Over  the  opium-eater’s  coffin  at  least, 
thank  God ! a wife  and  a sister  can  stop  weep- 
ing and  say,  u He’s  free.” 

I called  to  my  friend’s  bedside  a consultation 
of  three  physicians  and  the  most  nearly  related 
survivor  of  his  family.  I laid  the  case  before 
them:  assisted  them  to  a full  prognosis ; and 
invited  their  views.  I spent  two  nights  with 
my  friend.  I have  said  that  during  the  first 
month  of  trial  he  had  not  a moment  of  even 
partial  unconsciousness.  Since  that  time  there 
had  been  perhaps  ten  occasions  a day,  when  for 
a period  from  one  minute  in  length  to  five,  his 
poor,  pain-wrinkled  forehead  sank  on  his  crutch, 
his  eyes  fell  shut,  and  to  outsiders  he  seemed 
asleep.  But  that  which  appeared  sleep  wTas  in- 
ternally to  him  only  one  stupendous  succession 
of  horrors  w*hich  confusedly  succeeded  each  oth- 
er for  apparent  eternities  of  being,  and  ended 
with  some  nameless  catastrophe  of  wroe  or  wick- 
edness, in  a waking  more  fearful  than  the  state 
volcanically  ruptured  by  it.  During  the  nights 
I sat  by  him  these  occasional  relaxations,  as  I 
learned,  reached  their  maximum  length,  my 
familiar  presence  acting  as  a sedative,  but  from 
each  of  them  he  woke  bathed  in  perspiration 
from  sole  to  crown ; shivering  under  alternate 
flushes  of  chill  and  fever ; mentally  confused  to 
a degree  which  for  half  an  hour  rendered  every 


object  in  the  room  unnatural  and  terrible  to 
him ; with  a nervous  jerk,  which  threw  him 
quite  out  of  bed,  although  in  his  waking  state 
two  men  were  requisite  to  move  him ; and  with 
a cry  of  agony  as  loud  os  any  under  amputa- 
tion. 

The  result  of  our  consultation  was  a unani- 
mous agreement  not  to  press  the  case  further. 
Physicians  have  no  business  to  consider  the 
speculative  question,  whether  death  without  opi- 
um is  preferable  to  life  with  it.  They  are 
called  to  keep  people  on  the  earth.  We  were 
convinced  that  to  deprive  the  patient  longer  of 
opium  would  be  to  kill  him.  This  we  had  no 
right  to  do  without  his  consent.  He  did  not 
consent,  and  I gave  him  five  grains  of  morphia* 
between  8 and  12  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  I had  to  return  here.  He  w'as  obliged  to 
eat  a few  mouthfuls  of  sago  before  the  alkaloid 
could  act  upon  his  nervous  system.  I need 
only  point  out  the  significance  of  this  indication. 
The  shallower  lying  nervous  fibres  of  the  stom- 
ach had  become  definitely  paralyzed,  and  such 
digestion  as  could  be  perfected  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  the  only  method  of  getting  the 
stimulant  in  contact  with  any  excitable  nerve- 
substance.  In  other  words,  mere  absorbent  and 
assimulative  tissue  was  all  of  him  which  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  opium  partially  survived 
disorganization  of  the  superficial  nerves.  Of 
that  surviving  tissue,  one  mucous  patch  was  ir- 
redeemably gone.  (This  particular  fact  was 
the  one  which  cessation  from  opium  more  dis- 
tinctly unmasked.)  At  noon  he  had  become 
tolerably  comfortable ; before  I left  (7  p.m.)  he 
had  enjoyed  a single  half  hour  of  something  like 
normal  slumber. 

He  will  have  to  take  opium  all  his  life.  Fur- 
ther struggle  is  suicide.  Death  will  probably 
occur  at  any  rate  not  from  an  attack  of  w hat  >vc 
usually  consider  disease,  but  from  the  disinte- 
grating effects  on  tissue  of  the  habit  itself.  So, 
whatever  he  may  do,  his  organs  march  to  death. 
He  will  have  to  continue  the  habit  which  kills 
him  only  because  abandoning  it  kills  him  sooner; 
for  self-murder  has  dropped  out  of  the  purview 
of  the  moral  faculties  and  become  a mere  ani- 
mal question  of  time.  The  only  way  left  him 
to  preserve  his  intellectual  faculties  intact  is  to 
keep  his  future  daily  dose  at  the  tolerable  mini- 
mum. Henceforth  all  his  dreams  of  entire 
liberty  must  be  relegated  to  the  world  to  come. 
He  may  be  valuable  as  a monitor,  but  in  the 
executive  uses  of  this  mighty  modern  world 
henceforth  lie  can  never  share.  Could  the  iin- 
mortal  soul  find  itself  in  a more  inextricable,  a 
more  grisly  complication  ? 


• To  the  younger  men  of  the  profession  rather  than 
to  the  public  generally  I need  here  to  say  that  this 
dose  Is  not  as  excessive  as  it  would  naturally  appear 
to  be  in  the  case  of  a man  who  had  used  no  form  of 
opium  for  ninety  days.  When  yon  have  to  resume 
the  drug  go  cautiously.  But  yon  will  generally  And 
the  amount  of  it  required  to  produce  the  sedatiye  ef- 
fects in  any  case  which  returns  to  opinm,  after  aban- 
donment of  a long  habituation,  startlingly  large,  and 
slow  in  its  effects. 
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In  publishing  his  case  I am  not  violating  that 
Hippocratic  vow  which  protects  the  relations  of 
patient  and  adviser ; for,  as  I dropped  my  friend's 
wasted  hand  and  stepped  to  the  threshold,  he 
repeated  a request  he  had  often  made  to  me, 
saying : 

‘ 4 It  is  almost  like  Dives  asking  for  a messen- 
ger to  his  brethren ; but  tell  them,  tell  all  young 
men,  what  it  is,  ‘ that  they  come  not  into  this 
torment.1” 

Already  perhaps — by  the  mere  statement  of 
the  case — I might  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled 
my  promise.  But  since  monition  often  con- 
sists as  much  in  enlightenment  as  intimidation, 
let  me  be  pardoned  for  briefly  presenting  a few 
considerations  regarding  the  action  of  opium 
upon  the  human  system  while  living,  and  the 
peculiar  methods  by  which  the  drug  encom- 
passes its  death. 

WHAT  IS  OPIUM  t 

It  is  the  most  complicated  drug  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. Though  apparently  a simple  gummy 
paste,  it  possesses  a constitution  which  analy- 
sis reveals  to  contain  no  less  than  25  elements, 
each  one  of  them  a compound  by  itself,  and 
many  of  them  among  the  most  complex  com- 
pounds known  to  modern  chemistry.  Let  me 
concisely  mention  these  by  classes. 

First,  at  least  three  earthy  salts — the  sulphates 
of  lime,  alumina,  and  potassa.  Second,  two 
organic  and  one  simpler  acid — acetic  (absolute 
vinegar),  meconic  (one  of  the  most  powerful 
irritants  which  can  be  applied  to  the  intestines 
through  the  bile),  and  sulphuric.  All  these  ex- 
ist uncoinbined  in  the  gum,  and  free  to  work 
their  will  on  the  mucous  tissues.  A green  ex- 
tractive matter,  which  comes  in  all  vegetal  bod- 
ies developed  under  sunlight,  next  deserves  a 
place  by  itself,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  or- 
ganic bodies  of  which  no  rational  analysis  has 
ever  been  pretended.  Though  we  can  not  state 
the  constitution  of  this  chlorophyl,  we  know 
that,  except  by  turning  acid  in  the  stomach,  it 
remains  inert  on  the  human  system,  as  one 
might  imagine  would  happen  if  he  swallowed  a 
bunch  of  green  grass.  Lignin,  with  which  it  is 
always  associated,  is  mere  woody  fibre,  and  has 
no  direct  physical  action.  In  no  instance  has 
any  stomach  been  found  to  digest  it  save  an  in- 
sect’s— some  naturalists  thinking  that  certain 
beetles  make  their  horny  wing-cases  of  that. 
I believe  one  man  did  think  he  had  discovered 
a solvent  for  it  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  beaver, 
but  that  view  is  not  widely  entertained.  So 
far  as  it  exists  in  opium  it  can  only  act  as  a for- 
eign substance  and  a mechanical  irritant  to  the 
human  bowels.  Next  come  two  inert,  indi- 
gestible, and  very  similar  gummy  bodies,  muct- 
login  and  bassorine.  Sugar,  a powerfully  active 
volatile  principle,  and  a fixed  oil  (probably  allied 
to  turpentine)  are  the  only  other  invariable 
constituents  of  opium  belonging  to  the  great  or- 
ganic group  of  the  hydro-carbons. 

I now  come  to  a group  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Almost  without  exception  the 
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vegetable  poisons  belong  to  what  are  called  the 
“nitrogenous  alkaloids.”  Strychnin,  brucia, 
ignatia,  calabarin,  woovarin,  atropin,  digitalin, 
and  many  others,  including  all  whose  effect 
is  most  tremendous  upon  the  human  system, 
are  in  this  group.  Not  without  insight  did  the 
early  discoverers  call  nitrogen  azote,  “ the  foe  to 
life.”  It  so  habitually  exists  in  the  things  our 
body  finds  most  deadly  that  the  tests  for  it  are 
always  the  first  which  occur  to  a chemist  in  the 
presence  of  any  new  organic  poison.  The  ni- 
trogenous alkaloids  owe  the  first  part  of  their 
name  to  the  fact  of  containing  this  element; 
the  second  part  to  that  of  their  usually  making 
neutral  salts  with  acids,  like  an  alkaline  base. 

The  general  reader  may  sometimes  have  asked 
himself  why  these  alkaloids  are  diversely  writ- 
ten— as,  e.g.,  sometimes  “ morphia and  some- 
times “ morphine .”  The  chemists  who  regard 
them  as  alkalies  write  them  in  the  one  w*ay, 
those  who  consider  them  neutrals,  in  the  other. 

Of  these  nitrogenous  alkaloids,  even  the  nuts 
of  the  tree,  which  furnishes  the  most  powerful, 
swift  poison  of  the  w’orld,  contains  but  thre*— 
the  above-named  strychnia,  brucia,  and  ig- 
natia— principles  shared  in  common  with  its 
pathological  congener,  the  St.  Ignatius  bean. 

Opium  may  be  found  to  contain  twelve  of  them ; 
but  as  one  of  these  (cotarnin)  may  be  a pro- 
duct of  distillation,  and  the  other  (pseudo-mor- 
phia) seems  only  an  occasional  constituent,  I 
treat  them  as  ten  in  number — rationally  to  be 
arranged  under  three  heads. 

First,  those  whose  action  is  merely  acrid — so 
far  as  known  expending  themselves  upon  the 
mucous  coats.  ( Pseudo-morphia  when  it  oc- 
curs belongs  to  these.)  So  do  porphyroxin ; 
narcein ; probably  papaverin  also ; while  m§~ 
conin , whose  acrid  properties  in  contact  with 
animal  tissue  are  similar  to  that  of  meconic 
acid,  forms  the  last  of  the  group. 

The  second  head  comprises  but  a single  alka- 
loid, variously  called  paramorphia  or  thebain. 

(It  may  interest  amateur  chemists  to  know  that 
its  difference  from  strychnia  consists  only  in 
having  two  less  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and 
six  of  carbon— especially  when  they  know  how 
closely  its  physical  effects  follow  its  atomic 
constitution.)  A dose  of  one  grain  has  pro- 
duced tetanic  spasms.  Its  chief  action  appears 
to  be  upon  the  spinal  nerves,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  it  a poison  of  the  same  kind  as  nux 
vomica  without  the  concentration  of  that  agent. 

How  singular  it  seems  to  find  a poison  of  this 
totally  distinct  class — bad  enough  to  set  up  the 
reputation  of  any  one  drug  by  itself— in  com- 
pany with  the  remaining  principles  whose  effect 
we  usually  associate  with  opium  and  see  clear- 
est in  the  ruin  of  its  victim ! 

The  remainder,  five  in  number,  are  the  opium 
alkaloids,  which  act  generally  upon  the  whole 
system,  but  particularly,  in  their  immediate 
phenomena,  upon  the  brain.  I mention  them 
in  the  ascending  order  of  their  nervine  power : 
narcotin;  codein;  opianin ; metamorphia,  and 
morphia. 
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The  first  of  these  the  poppy  shares  in  com-  I 
mon  with  many  other  narcotic  plants — tobacco 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  number.  In 
its  anti-periodic  effects  on  the  human  system  it 
has  been  found  similar  to  quinia,  and  it  is  an 
undoubted  narcotic  poison  acting  on  the  nerves 
of  organic  life,  though,  compared  with  its  asso- 
ciates in  the  drug,  comparatively  innocent. 

The  remaining  four  act  very  much  like  mor- 
phia, differing  only  in  the  size  of  the  dose  in 
which  they  prove  efficient.  Most  perfectly 
fresh  constitutions  feel  a grain  of  morphia  pow- 
erfully; metamorphia  is  soporific  in  half-grain 
doses  ;*  opianin  in  its  physical  effects  closely  ap- 
proximates morphia ; codeia  is  about  one-fifth 
as  powerful ; a new  subject  may  not  get  sleep 
short  of  six  grains ; its  main  action  is  expend- 
ed on  the  sympathetic  system.  It  does  not 
seem  to  congest  the  brain  as  morphia  does ; but 
its  action  on  the  biliary  system  is  probably  little 
less  deadly  than  that  of  the  more  powerful  nar- 
cotic. 

Looking  at  the  marvelous  complexity  of  opi- 
um we  might  be  led  £o  the  a priori  supposition 
that  its  versatility  of  action  on  the  human  sys- 
tem must  be  equally  marvelous. 

Miserably  for  the  opium-eater,  fortunately 
for  the  young  person  who  may  be  dissuaded 
from  following  in  his  footsteps,  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  of  this  matter  by  the  conclusions  of 
experience.  In  practical  action  opium  affects 
as  large  an  area  of  nervous  surface,  attacks  it 
with  as  much  intensity,  and  changes  it  in  as 
many  ways  as  its  complexity  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  I have  pointed  out  the  existence  in 
opium  of  a convulsive  poison  congeneric  with 
brucia.  The  other  chief  active  alkaloids,  five 
in  number,  are  those  which  specially  possess  the 
cumulative  property.  Poisons  of  the  strychnia 
and  hydro-cyanic  acid  classes  (including  this 
just  mentioned  opium  alkaloid,  thebain),  are 
swifter  agents;  but  this  perilous  opium  quin- 
tette sings  to  every  sense  a lulling  song  from 
which  it  may  not  awake  for  years,  but  wakes  a 
slave.  Every  day  that  a man  uses  opium  these 
cumulative  alkaloids  get  a subtler  hold  on  him. 
Even  a physician  addicted  to  the  practice  has 
no  conception  how  their  influence  piles  up. 

At  length  some  terrible  dawn  rouses  him 
out  of  a bad  sleep  into  a worse  consciousness. 
Though  the  most  untechnical  man,  he  must  al- 
ready know  the  disorder  which  has  taken  place 
in  his  mcral  nature  and  his  will.  For  a knowl- 
edge of  his  physical  condition  he  must  resort  to 
his  medical  man,  and  what,  when  the  case  is  ten 
years  old,  must  a practitioner  tell  the  patient  in 
any  average  case  ? 

“Sir,  the  chances  are  entirely  against  you, 
and  the  possession  of  a powerfully  enduring 
constitution,  if  you  have  it,  forms  a decided  off- 
set in  your  favor.  ” 

He  then  makes  a thorough  examination  of 
him  by  ear,  touch,  conversation.  If  enough 
constitution  responds  to  the  call,  he  advises  an 
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immediate  entrance  upon  the  hard  road  of  ab- 
negation. 

If  the  practitioner  finds  the  case  hopeless  he 
must  tell  the  patient  so,  in  something  like  these 
words: 

“You  have  cither  suffered  a disorganization 
of  irreproducible  membranes,  or  you  have  de- 
posited so  much  improper  material  in  your 
tissue  that  your  life  is  not  consistent  with  the 
protracted  pain  of  removing  it. 

“ One  by  one  you  have  paralyzed  all  the  ex- 
cretory functions  of  the  body.  Opium,  aiming 
at  all  those  functions  for  their  death,  first  at- 
tacked the  kidneys,  and  with  your  experimental 
doses  you  experienced  a slight  access  of  dysovria. 
As  you  went  on,  the  same  action,  progressive- 
ly paralytic  to  organic  life,  involved  the  liver. 
Flatulence,  distress  at  the  epigastrium,  irregu- 
larity of  bowels,  indicated  a spasmodic  perform- 
ance of  the  liver's  work  which  showed  it  to  be 
under  high  nervous  excitement.  Your  mouth 
became  dry  through  a cessation  of  the  salivary 
discharge.  Your  lachrymal  duct  was  parched, 
and  your  eye  grew  to  have  an  arid  look  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dullness  produced  by  opiate  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

“ All  this  time  you  continued  to  absorb  an 
agent  which  directly  acts  for  what  by  a paradox 
may  be  called  fatal  conservation  of  the  tissues. 
Whether  through  its  complexly  combined  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  or  both,  the  drag  has  interposed 
itself  between  your  very  personal  substance  and 
those  oxidations  by  which  alone  its  life  can  be 
maintained.  It  has  slowed  the  fires  of  your 
whole  system.  It  has  not  only  interposed  but 
in  part  it  has  substituted  itself ; so  that  along 
with  much  effete  matter  of  the  body  stored 
away  there  always  exists  a certain  undecom- 
posed quantity  of  the  agent  which  sustains  this 
morbid  conservation.* 

“When  this  combination  became  established, 
you  began  losing  your  appetite  because  no  sub- 
stitution of  fresh  matter  was  required  by  your 
body  for  tissue  wrongly  conserved.  The  pro- 
gressive derangement  of  your  liver  manifested 
itself  in  increased  sallowness  of  face  and  cor- 
nea ; the  organ  was  working  on  an  inadequate 
vital  supply  because  the  organic  nervous  sys- 
tem was  becoming  paralyzed  ; the  veins  were 
not  strained  of  that  which  is  the  bowels’  proper 
purgative  aud  the  blood’s  dire  poison.  You 
had  sealed  up  all  but  a single  excretory  pas- 
sage— the  pores  of  the  skin.  Perhaps  when 
you  had  opium  first  given  you  you  were  told 
that  its  intent  wpas  the  promotion  of  perspira- 
tion but  did  not  know  the  rationale . The  only 
way  in  which  opium  promotes  perspiration  is  by 
shutting  up  all  the  other  excretory  processes  of 
the  body,  and  throwing  the  entire  labor  of  that 

* I frequently  use  what  hydropaths  call  **  a pack"  to 
relieve  opium  distress,  and  with  great  benefit.  A fief 
an  hour  and  a half  of  perspiration,  the  patient  being 
taken  out  of  his  swaddlings,  I have  found  in  the  water 
which  was  used  to  wash  out  his  sheet  enough  opium 
to  have  intoxicated  a fresh  subject.  This  patient  had 
not  used  opium  for  a fortnight. 
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function  upon  the  pores,  • (When  the  skin  gives 
out  the  opium-eater  is  shut  up  like  an  entirely 
choked  chimney,  and  often  dies  in  delirium  of 
blood-poisoning.) 

“ For  a while — the  first  six  years,  perhaps — 
your  skin  sustained  the  work  which  should  have 
been  shared  by  the  other  organs — not  in  natu- 
ral sweat,  bnt  violent  perspiration,  which  showed 
the  excess  of  its  action.  Then  your  palms  be- 
came gradually  hornier — your  whole  body  yel- 
lower— at  the  same  time  that  your  muscular 
system  grew  tremulous  through  progressively 
failing  nervous  supply. 

“About  this  time  you  may  have»had  some 
temporary  gastric  disturbance,  accompanied 
with  indescribable  distress,  loathing  at  food, 
and  nausea.  This  indicated  that  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach  had  been  partially  re- 
moved by  the  corrosions  of  the  drug,  or  that 
nervous  power  had  suddenly  come  to  a stand- 
still, which  demanded  an  increase  of  stimulus. 

“ Since  that  time  you  have  been  taking  your 
daily  dose  only  to  preserve  the  status  in  quo. 
The  condition  both  Of  your  nervous  system  and 
your  stomach  indicate  that  you  must  always 
take  some  anodyne  to  avoid  torture,  and  your 
only  anodyne  is  opium. 

“ The  rest  of  your  life  must  be  spent  in  keep- 
ing comfortable,  not  in  being  happy.  ” 

Opium-eaters  enjoy  a strange  immunity  from 
other  disease.  They  are  not  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  miasma  in  malarious  countries ; epi- 
demics or  contagions  where  they  exist.  They 
almost  always  survive  to  die  of  their  opium 
itself.  And  an  opium  death  is  usually  in  one 
of  these  two  manners : 

The  opium-eater  either  dies  in  collapse 
through  nervous  exhaustion  (with  the  blood 
poisoning  and  delirium  above-mentioned),  some- 
times after  an  overdose,  but  oftener  seeming  to 
occur  spontaneously ; or  in  the  midst  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  agony,  as  great  and  irrelievable 
ns  men  suffer  in  hopeful  abandonment  of  the 
drug,  and  with  a colliquative  diarrhea,  by  which 
— in  a continual,  fiery,  acrid  discharge — the 
system  relieves  itself  during  a final  fortnight  of 
the  effete  matters  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  years. 

Either  of  these  ends  is  terrible  enough ; let 
us  draw'  a curtain  over  their  details. 

Opium  is  a corrosion  and  paralysis  of  all  the 
noblest  forms  of  life.  The  man  who  voluntari- 
ly addicts  himself  to  it  w'ould  commit,  in  cutting 
lib  throat  a suicide  only  swifter  and  less  igno- 
ble. The  habit  is  gaining  fearful  ground  among 
our  professional  men,  the  operatives  in  our  mills, 
our  weary  sew  ing  women,  our  fagged  clerks,  our 
disappointed  wives,  our  former  liquor- drunk- 
ards, our  very  day-laborers,  who  a generation 
ago  took  gin ; all  our  classes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  are  yearly  increasing  their  con- 
sumption of  the  drug.  The  terrible  demands, 
especially  in  this  country,  made  on  modern  j 
brains  by  our  feverish  competitive  life,  consti- J 
tutc  hourly  temptations  to  some  form  of  the  j 
sweet,  deadly  sedative.  Many  a professional  I 


man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  twenty  years  ago 
was  content  with  his  tri-diurnal  “whisky,”  ten 
years  ago,  drop  by  drop,  began  taking  stronger 
“laudanum  cock-tails,”  until  he  became  what 
he  is  now — an  habitual  opium-eater.  I have 
tried  to  show  what  he  will  be.  If  this  article 
shall  deter  any  from  an  imitation  of  his  exam- 
ple, or  excite  an  interest  in  the  question — 
“ What  he  shall  do  to  he  saved  t" — I am  content. 

— 7 — 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  MISS  NEWMAN. 

NOVELISTS,  in  their  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  personal  beauty  of  their  heroines, 
dwell  with  rapturous  particularity  upon  the  per- 
fection of  every  feature  in  the  “human  form 
divine,”  but  one ; making  few  comments  upon 
that  most  prominent  of  all  facial  component 
parts — the  noge.  Why  this  delicate  and  useful 
organ  is  so  frequently  neglected  in  description 
we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  in  nature,  the 
nose  on  a woman’s  face  is  seldom  its  most  at- 
tractive feature,  and  still  less  frequently  does  it 
defy  criticism.  There  is  something  about  the 
nose  w'hich  is  unpoetical  to  most  minds,  and  the 
rule  seems  to  prevail  that,  in  conversation  and 
in  letters,  the  least  said  about  it  the  better. 
The  “ dove-like  eyes,”  the  “ ears  like  little  con- 
voluted pinky  shells,”  the  masses  of  “ raven”  or 
“golden  hair,”  the  “ruby”  or  the  “rosy  lips,” 
the  inevitable  “pearly  teeth,”  the  “ fair,  smooth, 
rounded  chin,”  and  the  “delicate,  dark,  pen- 
ciled eyebrows,”  are  never  neglected  by  poet 
or  novelist,  while  the  nose  is  passed  by  with  a 
cold  neglect,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  been  a very  ordinary  nose,  not 
challenging  description,  or  a “Pug,”  a “Ro- 
man,” or  an  “Aquiline,”  which  had  better  be 
specially  avoided. 

We  mu^t  admit  that  few  noses  excite  admi- 
ration. If  they  were  to  be  counted,  no  doubt 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thou- 
sand would  be  classed  “faulty and  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  a pity  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of 
the  majority  of  fair  readers  by  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  the  nasal  appendage.  But  there 
are  rare  and  beautiful  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
we  ail  know'.  Most  men,  in  their  experience, 
can  recall  at  least  one  “ unexceptionable”  nose ; 
one  which  they  feel  bound  to  declare  was  an 
ornament  divine,  irreproachable,  classic,  Ma- 
donna-like, beautiful.  My  own  experience  is 
not  at  variance  with  that  of  others  in  this 
respect,  and  recalling  as  I do — ah,  with  what 
emotion ! — that  one  peerless  beauty  of  my  youth- 
ful imagination — the  divine,  the  incomparable 
Amelia — I see  her  standing  out  in  high  relief 
among  all  other  women  and  all  either  friends  as 
the  perfect  realization  of  a poetic  dream.  Not 
only  had  that  fair  creature,  to  my  eyes  at  least, 
a combination  of  feature  and  of  expression  sur- 
passing the  power  of  the  artist’s  skill  to  counter- 
feit; but  now,  looking  back  upon  that  period 
with  the  tempered  eyes  of  experience,  I am 
bound  to  declare  that  I have  never  met  her 
equal  in  peculiar  charms  of  countenance  : and  I 
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am  equally  ready  to  declare  that,  beautiful  as 
were  her  eyes  and  lips,  forehead  and  hair,  her  most 
remarkable  feature  was  the  delicate,  smoothly- 
outlined  nose,  which  seemed  to  me  as  perfect 
and  as  tempting  to  the  eye  and  the  lips — ay, 
the  lips— of  the  beholder  as  the  pearl-set  pout- 
ing little  mouth,  or  peach  bloom  of  the  cheeks 
beside  it.  Never  shall  I forget  that  nose — no 
more  can  I describe  it.  It  was  that  feature  of 
her  face,  too,  which  first  excited  my  admiration 
and  led  to  my  love. 

I was  passing  the  summer  at  the  sea-side,  and 
was  a regular  attendant  on  Sundays  at  the  one 

little  chapel  in  the  adjoining  village  of  L . 

Small  as  was  the  place  of  worship  it  was  more 
than  large  enough  for  the  limited  society  of  the 
place,  and  I soon  learned  to  know  eveiy  face 
in  the  congregation.  A new-comer  was  conse- 
quently an  event  in  the  village.  One  summer 
Sabbath  I was  sitting  dreamily  through  the  very 
prosaic  discourse  of  a country  clergyman  who 
had  “exchanged”  with  the  regular  pastor  for 
that  day,  and  was,  I believe,  verily  dropping  off 
into  a state  of  somnolence,  under  the  infliction 
of  the  “ fifth”  head  of  the  good  man’s  argument, 
when  my  eye  caught  the  most  angelic  profile  of 
a woman’s  face  that  I had  ever  beheld.  She 
was  evidently  a stranger,  for  I had  never  seen 
her  before,  and  my  attention  was  riveted  to  the 
spectacle  as  if  it  would  vanish  into  thin  air  if  I 
looked  away  for  a moment.  She  was  a young 
woman,  scarcely  out  of  her  teens ; simply  at- 
tired, and  with  a charming  little  bonnet  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  now  re- 
vived, permitted  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
contour  of  the  face.  She  was  seated  in  a pew 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chapel,  and  at  an 
angle  which  showed  only  the  clear-cut  profile, 
so  that  her  eyes  wore  lost  to  me ; but  the  per- 
fection of  the  nose,  running  smooth  and  clear 
in  a severe  Grecian  line  from  the  forehead  and 
terminating  just  where  it  should  terminate,  not 
a hair’s  breadth  too  long  or  too  short,  and  curv- 
ing with  the  least  possible  freedom  of  nostril, 
enough  to  give  vigor  without  want  of  delicacy 
and  softness,  was  enough  to  have  made  her 
beautiful,  even  had  the  other  features  been  dis- 
appointing. She  was,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
siness of  the  preacher,  apparently  intent  upon 
his  discourse,  and  never  during  the  entire  serv- 
ice, turned  her  face  from  the  angle  at  which  it 
first  presented  itself  to  me. 

I doubt  if  my  eyes  lost  sight  of  that  face  for 
a second  of  time  during  the  same  period,  dur- 
ing which  my  imagination  ran  rampant,  until  I 
fully  convinced  myself  that  at  last  the  beau- 
ideal  of  my  youthful  fancy  sat  in  bodily  present- 
ment within  the  range  of  my  vision.  Who  she 
was  I could  not  possibly  divine,  but  that  ap- 
peared to  me  quite  unimportant  so  long  os  youth, 
beauty,  and  respectability  seemed  so  certainly 
assured.  That  she  was  lovely  in  moral  attri- 
butes I took  for  granted  from  her  close  atten- 
tion to  the  sendees  of  the  chapel,  and  that  she 
was  sensible  and  clever  such  perfection  of  feat- 
ure and  tastefulness  of  attire  equally  guaran- 
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teed.  When  these  reflections  had,  during  the 
dull  discourse,  fanned  the  flame  of  my  suddenly 
awakened  interest  in  the  stranger  to  a determ- 
ination to  know  all  about  her,  a sudden  pang 
of  actual  jealousy  and  apprehension  seized  me, 
lest  this  rare  perfection  of  a woman,  so  wonder- 
fully cast  in  my  very  way  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
should  not  after  all  be,  like  myself,  “fancy 
free.”  Such  rapid  strides  into  the  realm  of 
hopefulness  and  desire  are  not  unnatural  at  the 
period  of  life  of  which  I speak,  when  the  emo- 
tional sentiments  are  like  tinder,  ready  for  the 
spark  to  light  them  into  what  we  persuade  our- 
selves to  .believe  must  be  an  enduring  and  in- 
extinguishable flame. 

The  services  ended  not  a moment  too  boor 
for  me,  and  I watched  every  movement  of  my 
fair  incognita  with  absorbing  interest.  As  her 
slight  graceful  figure  left  the  pew  and  mingled 
with  the  retreating  worshipers,  I moved  hastily 
forward  so  as  to  see  her  full  face  as  she  left  the 
church  door.  My  dream  was  more  than  real- 
ized. She  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  ten- 
der hazel  eyes,  a delicate  bloom  of  complexion, 
a small  but  well-developed  mouth,  hair  brown, 
glossy,  and  abundant,  and  that  chief  attraction 
of  her  face  the  exquisitely-chiseled  nose,  as 
perfect  and  expressive  as  it  had  been  in  the  pro- 
file view  which  had  so  completely  held  me  cap- 
tive. She  caught  my  earnest,  perhaps  too  ob- 
trusive gaze  of  admiration,  slightly  colored,  and 
immediately  dropped  her  veil,  evincing  a sense 
of  feminine  discretion  and  modest  consciousness 
which  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  interest 
which  her  beauty  had  inspired. 

A plain  looking  woman,  plainly  attired,  whom 
I subsequently  ascertained  to  be  her  maid  and 
constant  attendant,  immediately  joined  her,  and 
the  two  walked  rapidly  away,  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cliffs.  Although  not  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  hotel  where  I lodged,  but  conducting 
to  a more  remote  part  of  the  shore,  I followed, 
keeping  at  a respectful  distance,  and  determ- 
ined to  track  my  fair  game  to  its  cover.  This 
proved  to  be  a small  farm-house,  situated  near 
the  extreme  end  of  the  cliffs  which  followed  the 
curve  of  the  bay,  and  where,  as  I ascertained 
by  inquiry  on  the  following  day,  she  had  taken 
board  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer — she 
and  her  attendant — living  secluded  and  quietly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  baths  aud  the  invigorating 
air  of  the  sca-coast.  At  first  the  two  females 
seemed  deposed  to  linger  a while  and  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  tumbling  water  and  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  sandy  shore,  but  happening  to  look 
around,  and,  as  I apprehended,  observing  me, 
a stranger,  too  inquisitively  intruding  upon  their 
retirement,  they  hastily  turned  toward  the  farm- 
house and  disappeared  from  view. 

That  I was  in  love,  deeply,  irrevocably  in 
love,  admitted  in  my  own  mind  of  no  doubt.. 
“And  why  should  I not  be  ?”  I reasoned  ; “ did 
I ever  expect — had  I any  reason  ever  to  expect 
— to  meet,  in  my  pilgrimage  of  life,  a woman 
combining  so  many  exquisite  charms  of  person 
than  on  this  blessed  Sabbath  afternoon  had  been 
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presented  by  fate  to  my  admiring  gaze  ?”  I felt 
that  I was  indeed  favored  beyond  the  average 
of  mortals,  and  that  I should  be  a most  unde- 
serving dog  if  I did  not  avail  myself  of  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  and  secure  the  prize. 

At  my  own  hotel  I obtained  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  as  to  the  farm-house  on  the  cliff 
and  its  inhabitants.  Old  Martin  Farley  was  a 
patriarch  in  the  fishing  village,  and,  after  having 
for  twenty  years  been  toll-man  and  light-house 
keeper  by  turns,  had  retired  with  his  venerable 
better-half  to  grow  potatoes  and  make  butter 
for  the  market  at  L , eking  out  a comfort- 

able living  by  letting  the  one  small  parlor  and 
two  or  three  spare  bedrooms  to  a quiet  boarder 
or  two  during  the  watering  season.  Dame  Far- 
ley, spite  of  her  years,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a notable  housewife,  and  of  spreading  as 
clean  and  wholesome  a table  for  her  guests  as 
could  be  found  any  where,  and  consequently 
those  might  consider  themselves  well  favored 
who  could  secure  accommodation  under  her  or- 
derly and  quiet  roof.  This  summer  rooms  were 
engaged  early  in  the  season  by  the  young  lady 
who  had  so  recently  and  so  completely  entan- 
gled my  affection  at  first  sight,  but,  although 
paying  for  her  accommodation  for  the  whole 
season,  she  had  arrived  late  at  the  sea-side, 
having  been  detained  in  the  city  by  unforeseen 
engagements.  Thus  much  of  her  I learned 
from  Martin  Farley  himself  on  the  following 
day,  having  successfully  encountered  him  on  his 
way  to  the  village,  and  propounded  certain  ques- 
tions touching  his  ability  to  give  me  board  at 
the  farm-house,  should  I desire  to  exchange  the 
hotel  for  more  quiet  quarters.  This,  however, 
I found  to  be  impracticable;  old  Martin  had 
no  room  to  spare,  and  did  not  expect  to  have 
any,  44  as  Miss  Newman  didn’t  say  nothing  about 
giving  up  her  rooms,”  and  the  farmer  44  calkel- 
lated  she  had  no  idee  of  goin’  away  afore  the 
summer  was  over.” 

44  Miss  Newman !”  I replied ; “ the  name  is 
familiar.  Where  is  she  from  ?” 

“Oh,  I reckon  yer  don’t  know  her.  She’s 
none  o’  yer  fine  folks  like  those  down  to  the 
hotel  yonder,  but  keeps  her  own  company. 
Guess  yer  don’t  know  her,  and  I guess  she 
don’t  want  to  know  you.” 

4 4 Thank  you,  Martin ; you’re  complimentary 
this  morning.  Now,  supposing  that  I do  want 
to  know  her — what  then  ?” 

44  Why,  then,”  replied  the  blunt  old  farmer, 
“I  should  say  ’twaru’t  no  use,  coz  she  don’t 
want  no  company.  I knows  as  much  as  that 
as  well’s  if  I asked  her.  She’s  a reel  quiet 
critter,  is  Amelie  Newman,  and  no  mistake.” 

44  Amelia ! what  a sweet  name ! I tell  you 
what  it  is,  farmer,”  said  I,  taking  the  old  fel- 
low at  once  into  my  confidence,  whose  good- 
will and  co-operation  I was,  of  course,  most 
anxious  to  obtain — “I  tell  you  what  it  is;  I 
saw  Miss  Newman  yesterday,  and  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I ever  beheld,  and  you 
must  introduce  me.” 


44  Wa’al,  as  to  good  looks,”  said  old  Martin, 
speaking  very  deliberately,  and,  as  I fancied, 
with  a degree  of  coldness  which  was  not  very 
encouraging — 44  as  to  good  looks,  that’s  a mat- 
ter o’  taste.  Maybe  she  is,  and  maybe  Bho 
isn’t.  All  I knows  is,  that  my  old  woman  and 
she  has  had  a kind  o’  confidential  talk,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  isv  that  we  ain’t  a-goin’  to  take  no 
other  boarders  long’s  she’s  with  us ; and,  what’s 
more,  we  ain’t  a-goin’  to  have  her  bothered  with 
visitors  to  the  house,  coz  she  pertiklerly  don’t 
want  ’em.  Sorry  to  disapint  yer,  Mr.  Langley, 
but  th’  old  woman  knows  what’s  what,  and  I 
never  meddles  in  sich  matters.” 

44  Oh,  very  well,  Martin ; and  I’ll  not  inter- 
fere between  you  and  your  wife ; but  I’m  re- 
solved to  know  the  young  lady,  and  shall  seek 
her  acquaintance  in  some  other  way.  I dare 
say  some  of  my  friends  at  the  hotel  know  her, 
and  I will  obtain  an  introduction  through  them.  ” 

44 1 reckon  she  don’t  know  any  o’  your  folks, 
and  ef  you’ll  take  an  old  man’s  advice  ye’ll  not 
bother  Miss  Newman.  Fact  is,”  added  he,  low- 
ering his  voice,  “she’s  in  affliction — that’s  what 
she  is — and  don’t  want  no  company ; least  o’ 
all,  men  folks  a-fooiin’  round  her.” 

44  Affliction ! Nonsense ! A young  lady  in 
a sky-blue  bonnet  and  lavender  gloves  in  afflic- 
tion l That  won’t  do.  She’s  no  more  afflicted 
than  I am.  However,  you  seem  to  be  a kind 
of  self-constituted  protector  of  the  young  lady, 
and  it’s  no  use,  I suppose,  to  press  the  matter 
further.” 

“Not  a bit — not  a bit,  Mr.  Langley;  and 
ye’d  better  take  my  advice  and  keep  down  to 
your  end  of  the  beach.  My  boarder  don’t  want 
no  visitors,  and  that’s  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it.” 

I can  not  say  that  my  interview  with  Farmer 
Martin  conduced  much  to  my  peace  of  mind. 
There  was  evidently  some  mystery  to  be  solved, 
or  perhaps  not  to  be  solved.  That  so  lovely  a 
young  lady,  at  the  very  period  of  life  when  life 
presents  itself  to  the  female  mind  in  kaleido- 
scopic colors,  and  when  the  taste  naturally  turns 
to  all  that  is  hopeful  and  bright,  should  shut 
herself  up  in  an  isolated  farm-house,  and  prefer 
the  society  of  her  maid  to  that  of  the  gay  and 
youthful  throng  within  her  reach,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  peculiar.  The  farmer  had  spoken 
of  her  being  in  affliction.  It  could  not  be  that 
of  bereavement,  for  she  gave  no  outward  sign 
of  woe.  If  it  w'as  a pecuniary  loss  that  she  had 
sustained,  it  surely  was  not  severe  enough  to 
prevent  her  from  enjoying  a fair  share  of  so- 
ciety ; and  that  she  was  well  enough  to  do  in 
the  world  seemed  probable  from  the  style  of 
her  dress  and  the  comforts  which  she  seemed 
to  afford  herself.  In  affliction!  There  was 
then  but  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at.  In  vain 
I struggled  to  dispossess  myself  of  the  idea,  but 
it  forced  itself  like  a gigantic  shadow  across  my 
heart,  and  sickened  my  existence.  She  was 
unquestionably  the  victim  of  disappointed  af- 
fection. That  sweet  and  lovely  girl,  young  as 
she  was,  had  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
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life.  Some  wretch- — some  inhuman  wretch — 
had  dared  to  trifle  with  her  heart,  and  like  a 
wounded  dove  she  had  flown  down  to  this  quiet 
nest  by  the  sea-side  to  bemoan  her  cruel  fate 
in  solitude  and  in  tears.  Such  were  my  bitter 
reflections  as  I turned  homeward,  uncertain 
what  steps  I should  take  in  this  unforeseen 
emergency,  to  pursue  my  purposes  in  regard  to 
her.  Hard  as  was  the  battle  of  feeling,  I yet 
persuaded  myself  to  believe  that  even  second 
love,  if  it  could  be  nurtured  in  her  fair  bosom, 
would  be  most  welcome  to  me,  and  I began  to 
regard  her  as  one  who  now  claimed  my  pity, 
my  prayers,  my  protection. 

But  who  i cas  Miss  Newman  ? This  became 
first  the  vital  question  to  be  answered.  No  one 
of  my  friends  at  the  hotel  knew  aught  of  her, 
as  I soon  ascertained,  and  I was  left  to  my  own 
resources  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Day  after 
day  I found  my  steps  guiding  me  toward  Farm- 
er Martin’s  cottage,  or  along  the  beach  beyond 
it,  where  I felt  persuaded  she  must  sometimes 
walk ; but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  week 
after  that  memorable  Sunday  that  I caught  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  Miss  Newman.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  that,  strolling  along  the  sands, 
musing  upon  that  one  absorbing  subject  of  my 
thoughts,  I saw  her  and  her  maid  slowly  ap- 
proaching. Now  they  stopped  to  enjoy  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  now  she 
stooped  to  pick  a shell  or  a pebble,  and  then 
resume  their  quiet  walk.  I had  perceived  her 
first,  and  was  making  up  my  mind  what  course 
to  pursue — whether  to  pass  her  without  appar- 
ent observation,  or  to  allow  her  to  know  that  I 
was  interested  in  seeing  her — when  she  sudden- 
ly noticed  me,  and,  as  if  determined  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  a recognition,  dropped  her  veil 
in  passing,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  turn 
of  the  sandy  cliff. 

I did  not  see  her  again  until  the  following 
Sunday,  when  to  my  unfeigned  delight  she  sat 
in  the  same  seat  at  chapel,  and  her  exquisite 
profile  again  excited  my  admiration  and  rekin- 
dled my  hopes.  I did  not  follow  her  home  on 
that  occasion,  as  the  action  would  have  been 
too  marked,  and  would  most  probably  have 
caused  annoyance ; but  I resolved  that  another 
week  should  not  pass  by  without  some  advant- 
age gained  on  my  part  toward  commencing  and 
establishing  an  acquaintance  between  ns.  But 
the  week  did  go  by,  and  I knew  her  no  better 
at  its  close  than  at  its  commencement.  True  I 
repeatedly  saw  and  passed  her  on  the  beach, 
but  in  every  instance  she  seemed  to  avoid  sub- 
, jeedng  herself  to  my  observation,  and  either 
turned  off  in  an  opposite  direction  or  dropped 
the  inevitable  and  detestable  veil. 

It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  young 
lady  was  not  by  this  time  familiar  with  my  ap- 
pearance, and  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  that 
she  was  aware  that  I sought  an  introduction. 
This  she  seemed  determined  not  to  grant  me — 
at  least,  not  through  any  adventitious  circum- 
stance or  accident ; and  I was  left  to  my  own 
devices  to  carry  on  the  campaign. 


It  had  occurred  to  me  to  make  a confidante 
of  some  one  of  my  married  lady  friends  at  the 
hotel,  and  enlist  her  services  as  a medium — 
ladies  being  so  clever  at  the  art  of  bringing 
about  such  pleasant  little  interludes  in  life.  On 
reflection,  however,  I abandoned  this  design, 
feeling  persuaded  that  if  Miss  Newman  had 
really  made  up  her  mind  not  to  encourage  the 
acquaintance,  any  round-about  manoeuvre  of 
this  nature  would  only  induce  a stronger  feeling 
of  aversion.  Women  do  not  like  the  interven- 
tion of  third  parties  in  such  matters,  and  the 
least  suspicion  of  “management”  on  the  part 
of  others,  not  immediately  interested,  often 
ruins  the  game  of  love.  There  is  something 
heroic  in  the  unaided  struggles  of  a man  to  ac- 
complish a determined  object ; and  heroism  in 
a lover  is  a woman’s  delight ! It  was  a com- 
fort to  believe  that  she  knew  that.  I was  in 
pursuit  of  her,  and  I resolved  to  besiege  the 
fortress  by  dint  of  sheer  perseverance.  I had 
now  become  acquainted  with  her  habits  of  ex- 
ercise, and  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  avoid  a 
direct  encounter,  while  I did  not  fail  to  keep 
myself  informed  of  her  daily  outgoings.  Inva- 
riably she  was  accompanied  by  her  female  at- 
tendant, and  by  no  one  else. 

All  this  was  very  trying,  and  at  times  made 
my  prospects  appear  almost  hopeless.  Even 
my  Sabbath  worshipings  brought  her  no  near- 
er, but  rather  the  reverse;  for,  finding  that  I 
regularly  sat  in  the  same  angle  of  observation, 
and  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  her  fair  feat- 
ures rather  than  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the 
sanctuary,  she  kept  her  veil  down  and  her  face 
averted.  I could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  personally  I was  obnoxious  to  her;  but 
rather  that  her  temperament,  or.  perhaps  ex- 
ceeding timidity,  induced  her  to  shun  general 
society ; or,  if  I was  wrong  in  this  conclusion, 
then  the  old  farmer’s  theory  was  correct,  and 
that  she  was  suffering  from  some  deep  affliction, 
which  made  quiet  retirement  her  only  consola- 
tion. But  to  abandon  so  fair  a prize  on  such 
grounds  I felt  to  be  utterly  impossible.  Time 
and  Courage,  I believed,  would  finally  befriend 
me,  and  I practiced  patience  until  I realized 
that  it  was  indeed  a virtue. 

One  afternoon  I determined  to  take  advant- 
age of  her  absence  from  her  lodgings,  during 
her  walk  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dame  Martin.  She  was  a very 
venerable  and  quiet  old  woman,  who  seldom 
went  beyond  her  own  door-steps.  On  this  oc- 
casion she  was  sitting  at  the  open  w indow'  knit- 
ting, and  I strolled  up  to  within  speaking-dis- 
tance and  offered  a few  general  observations 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  weather.  The  old  lady 
seemed  inclined  to  be  affable,  and  hope  illu- 
mined my  heart. 

“I  dare  say,”  said  the  dame,  “that  you're 
one  of  the  hotel  folks,  I see  you  goin’  by  here 
so  often.  Hotel’s  putty  full,  I reckon?  We 
don’t  hear  much  o*  what's  goin*  on  down  there, 
it’s  so  far  off.” 

“ No,  I suppose  not ; but  you  are  so  plcas- 
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antly  situated  here  that  you've  no  inclination  to 
go  elsewhere.  I don’t  blame  you.  For  my 
part,  if  I had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  se- 
cured accommodation  with  you,  I’d  not  stay  a 
day  longer  where  I am.  Your  husband  tells 
me  you  have  no  rooms  to  spare.” 

“ Oh  ! you’re  the  young  man,  then,  that  he 
spoke  about  ?”  and  here  her  affability  showed  a 
decided  tendency  toward  the  freezing-point,  and 
a change  came  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
44  No,  ail  our  rooms  was  engaged  long  ago,  and 
we  can’t  take  no  more  boarders  this  season. 
Maybe  next  year,  if  you  come  along  this  way, 
we  can  accommodate  you ; but  we  can’t  do  it 
now  noways.” 

44  I shall  certainly  try  then  next  season,”  I 
rejoined — “ that  is,  of  course,  if  the  young  lady 
who  is  now  staying  with  you  does  not  engage 
nil  your  spare  rooms.  I should  not  want  to  in- 
terfere with  her  arrangements.” 

“Wa’al  I don’t  know  how  that’ll  be.  Miss 
Newman  hain’t  said  nothing  yet  about  next  sea- 
son ; but  ef  she  wants  her  rooms  again  she  shall 
have  ’em ; and  then  we  don’t  want  no  boarders 
beside.” 

44  She  is  not  fond,  then,  of  society?” 

44  Why  of  course  she  ain’t.  Howsumever 
that  ain’t  no  good  a speakin’  of,  and  I’ve  got  to 
look  arter  the  cows  now;  so  I’ll' wish  you  a 
good-evenin’.”  And  with  this  peremptory  bar 
to  further  conversation  Dame  Martin  hobbled 
off  to  the  cow-yard. 

That  “of  course  she  ain’t”  fond  of  society 
was  my  thought  companion  all  the  way  back 
to  the  hotel,  and  for  many  hours  during  the 
night.  “ Why  of  course  /”  I asked  myself  re- 
peatedly, and  without  satisfaction.  At  any 
rate,  here  was  confirmation  strong  of  the  fact 
of  some  serious  heart-sorrow,  which  was  not  to 
•be  cured  or  alleviated — at  least  for  the  present — 
by  any  44  society”  which  I had  it  in  my  power, 
as  a stranger,  to  offer.  I must  wait,  patiently 
wait  the  ministration  of  time  before  forcing  my 
devoted  regards  upon  her  attention. 

This  seemed  now  to  be  irremediable,  and 
thus  several  weeks  passed  without  progress  on 
my  part.  Indeed,  what  could  I do  but  watch 
and  wait  ? And  in  all  this  period  not  a day 
passed  that  I did  not  watch  over  my  lamb  of 
hope  as  if  she  were  already  in  my  fold.  Al- 
though unseen  by  her,  I observed  her,  from  my 
retired  point  of  view  on  the  cliffs,  take  her  walk 
upon  the  sea-shore  with  her  companion,  going 
and  returning  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  never 
went  out  alone — never,  as  it  were,  without  her 
shadow,  who  certainly  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
come  up  to  the  requisite  characteristics  of  so  fair 
and  so  refined  a lady’s  companion.  If  Miss  New- 
man had  betrayed  any  of  the  signs  of  an  invalid, 
of  a person  in  bereavement,  or  of  one  sustain- 
ing an  exceptional  position  in  life,  it  would  have 
been  less  remarkable.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bloom  of  health,  perfect  health,  as  well  as  beau- 
ty, was  upon  her  countenance,  and  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  youth  was  in  every  action.  As  to 


bereavement,  I soon  began  to  doubt  that  any 
sorrow  or  disappointment  had  ever  tinged  her 
experience.  More  than  once  I saw  her  smiling 
at  some  jocose  remark  of  her  companion,  and 
once  distinctly  heard  her  laughing — possibly  at 
myself — as  I passed  them  with  a half  solicitous 
glance  on  her  way  home  from  church. 

Matters  were  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
when,  os  I sat  one  morning  on  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel,  twirling  my  mustache  and  pretending  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  a fishing  excursion,  told 
for  the  ninety-ninth  time  by  my  old  friend  Jim 
Dalton,  Farmer  Martin  came  jogging  along  the 
road  in  his  wagon.  Seeing  me,  he  pulled  up 
and  hailed  me  with, 

“Hullo,  Mr.  Langley!  I thought  I’d  jest 
stop  to  tell  yer  that  if  yer  conclude  to  make 
that  change  yer  was  a-talkin’  of,  and  want  a 
room  at  my  house,  you  can  have  it,  cos  Miss 
Newman’s  gone  away,  and  ain’t  cornin’  back 
this  season.” 

44  Gone  away!”  I exclaimed,  taking  one  stride 
from  the  piazza  to  the  farmer’s  wagon — 41  Miss 
Newman  gone  away  ? When  ? Where  ?” 

44  Wa’al,  it  was  a kind  of  a Budding  thing  on 
her  part.  She  meant  to  ’a  staid  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  but  she  heard  suthin’  or  other  which 
changed  her  mind,  and  so  she’s  paid  up  full 
board,  like  a lady  as  she  is,  and  is  a-goin’  to 
New  York  by  the  12  o’clock  train  to-day.  So 
yer  can  have  the  rooms  any  time  arter  she’s 
left.” 

44  Ah ! then  she’s  not  yet  left.  By  the  noon 
train,  did  you  say  ? It  wants  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  time.  I think  I can  manage  it 
and  I rushed  off,  leaving  Farmer  Martin  in  a 
condition  of  bewilderment,  and  in  entire  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  leasing  of  Miss  New- 
man’s deserted  rooms. 

I had  just  time  to  make  a confidant  of  Jim 
Dalton,  who  was  all  amazement  at  my  sudden- 
ly galvanized  condition. 

“Jim,”  said  I,  “do  me  a favor.  I’ve  no 
time  to  explain,  but  will  do  so  on  the  road. 
Send  for  your  wagon,  old  fellow,  and  drive  me 
to  the  railroad.  The  stage  has  gone,  and  I 
must  catch  the  12  o’clock  train  to  town.  Look 
sharp ; I’ll  get  my  duds  in  my  carpet-bag  and 
be  with  you  in  a jiffy.” 

Dalton  instantly  ordered  his  buggy  and  I 
mounted  to  my  room,  three  stairs  at  a time, 
crammed  a few  necessary  things  into  my  bag, 
and  descended  just  in  time  to  meet  the  buggy 
from  the  stable.  My  companion  laid  the  lash 
on  freely,  and  we  whirled  around  the  hotel  and 
were  on  the  road  to  the  de'pot  in  a shorter  time 
than  I ever  in  my  life  before  attempted  to  catch 
a railroad  train  when  short  of  time. 

“Now,  Ned,”  said  fe  “what  the  deuce  is 
up,  I’d  like  to  know  ? l)id  that  stupid  farmer 
give  you  any  bad  news  ? Is  your  grandmother 
dying  and  not  yet  made  her  will  ? Look  here, 
my  boy,  if  there’s  any  money  in  this  business,  I 
shall  come  in  with  a big  bill  for  services  ren- 
dered. Get  up,  Princess,  we  haven’t  a minute 
to  lose!” 
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As  we  dashed  along,  sending  the  sandy  dust 
flying  like  mad  atoms  above  the  wheels,  and 
frightening  all  the  old  market-women  along  the 
road,  I managed  to  impart  to  Jim  Dalton  the 
object  I had  in  view.  I hastily  sketched  my 
unsuccessful  love-chase  of  the  preceding  few 
weeks,  and  my  determination  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter “ to  its  bitter  or  its  triumphant  end.”  I de- 
scribed the  personal  charms  of  my  beloved,  but 
unknown,  Amelia,  and  drew  her  features  with 
Titian-like  fidelity  on  the  airy  canvas  of  the  less 
impassioned  imagination  of  my  companion ; and 
when  I told  him  that  my  dove  was  just  escaping 
from  me  without  my  possessing  the  slightest 
clew  to  her  residence  or  her  family,  Jim  laid 
another  energetic  lash  upon  the  mare  and  swore 
that,  rather  than  be  too  late,  he'd  run  the  beast 
into  the  blind  staggers.  “However,”  said  he, 
“we've  got  time  enough,  I think:  let  me  see, 
fully  five  minutes  yet,  and  you  know  it’s  a way 
train,  and  it  never  starts  punctually.” 

The  act  of  looking  at  his  watch,  however, 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  mare,  and  pull- 
ing too  suddenly  on  the  wrong  rein  the  wheel 
nearest  to  myself  struck  sharply  against  a hay 
cart,  which  was  at  the  moment  obstructing  the 
road,  and  I was  sent  with  a violent  jerk  .dean 
out  of  the  buggy,  and  fell  heavily  against  a stone 
wall  which  separated  the  road  from  an  adjoin- 
ing field.  I soon  recovered  myself,  but  at  once 
perceived  that  my  shoulder-bone  was  out  of  its 
socket,  and  an  intense  pain  made  me  incapable 
of  further  movement.  It  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed to  my  destination,  but  a happy  thought 
simultaneously  occurred  to  us  both.  . 

“Jim,”  said  I,  “I  don’t  think  it's  any  thing 
serious,  and  with  the  help  of  this  man”  (the 
driver  of  the  hay  cart,  who  had  come  to  our  as- 
sistance) I can  get  back  to  the  hotel,  where  Doc- 
tor C will  set  the  bone  in  a jiffy.  J ust  you  go 

on,  my  good  fellow,  and  do  the  business  for  me. 
You  can  get  back  by  to-morrow  night,  and  I'll 
bless  you  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  set  up  a 
monument  over  you  when  you  are  dead.  Take 
my  bag  and  use  the  contents.  Fly,  my  best-be- 
loved Mercury — fly  on  the  wings  of  love  and 
duty!  See  where  she  lives.  Get  some  clew 
for  me  to  follow  her  up  when  I get  well,  and 
telegraph  me  of  your  progress.  Mind,  don’t 
write,  old  fellow,  but  telegraph ; I shall  be  too 
impatient  to  await  your  return  or  even  your  let- 
ters. Telegraph  at  once.” 

• Jim  was  off*  with  the  mare  and  out  of  sight 
before  I could  get  comfortably  laid  out  on  the 
farmer’s  load  of  hay,  and  he  sent  horse  and 
buggy  back  to  the  hotel  with  the  welcome  in- 
formation that  he  was  at  the  depot  “ on  time” 
before  I had  reached  the  hotel  myself.  There 
Dr.  C , that  ever-fatfiful  setter  of  bones,  ma- 

nipulated mine  with  pCTfect  success,  and  I was 
comfortably  bundled  up  in  bed  with  a prospect 
of  penitential  patience  before  me,  long  before 
the  railroad  train,  with  its  interesting  travelers, 
could  have  reached  its  destination. 


I had  given  Dalton  such  minute  and  partic- 
ular description  of  Miss  Newman’s  personal  ap- 
pearance that  I knew  he  could  not  mistake  her ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I thought,  os  it  turned  out, 
the  arrangement  was  far  better  than  if  I my- 
self had  played  the  part  of  the  lovers’  spy.  My 
messenger  was  faithful  and  true — an  indefati- 
gably  patient  fellow,  and  as  reliable  a friend  for 
such  a business  as  could  have  been  selected. 
He  performed  his  part  well,  as  the  result  will 
show. 

That  night,  before  tea-time,  I got  his  tele- 
gram. I tore  open  the  envelope  with  eager 
haste,  and  read  as  follows  : 

“New  York,  August  — , IS—:  80  far,  all  right  I 
recognized  her  easily.  She  is  all  you  described  her— 
particularly  the  eyes  and  nose.  They  are  stopping  at 

the  B Rouse.  Registered  her  name  as  residing  at 

X-ville,  and  they  leave  for  that  place  to-morrow.  Shall 
I follow  to  destination  ? Rope  you  are  not  much  hurt 
“Yours,  Jim.” 

I immediately  sent  a return  telegram  for  him 
to  follow  the  travelers,  and  to  send  me  a mes- 
sage from  X-ville.  It  was  not  until  late  the 
next  day  that  I received  the  second  message, 
the  purport  of  which  occasioned  me  much  anx- 
iety. It  ran  thus : 

“ X-ville,  August  — , IS— : She  resides  here,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Newman,  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  place.  Miss  N.  met  with  an  acci- 
dent in  her  yonth.  Great  misfortuue — can’t  be  helped. 
Who  would  have  thought  it  ? Of  course  you  will  give 
up  all  idea  of  matrimony.  I return  at  once,  and  will 
give  you  particulars  when  we  meet. 

“Yours,  Jim." 

“Heavens  and  earth!”  I exclaimed,  “what 
does  the  man  mean  by  these  dreadful  insinua- 
tions without  any  particulars?  I can’t  wait 
till  we  meet — I must  know  at  once.  ‘Acci- 
dent in  her  youth’ — ‘Great  misfortune!*  Ei- 
ther something  important  has  been  omitted, 
from  the  telegram  or  Jim  wishes  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  something  worse  to  come.” 

Such  were  my  reflections,  and  the  state  of 
mind  into  which  I was  thrown  was  scarcely  to 
be  endured.  But  for  my  bodily  prostration  I 
would  have  flown  to  X-ville  and  unraveled  the 
mystery  myself.  As  it  was,  I could  only  tele- 
graph Dalton  immediately:  “Be  more  ex- 
plicit.” Perhaps  he  would  receive  the  message 
before  he  could  leave  X-ville,  or  it  might  in- 
tercept him  at  New  York.  He  would  at  any 
rate  stop  at  his  club  for  his  letters  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  and  even  then  I should  get 
his  answer  several  hours  before  wc  met.  I ac- 
cordingly telegraphed  to  both  places.  Dalton 
got  back  to  the  sea-side  that  evening,  and  gave 
me  all  the  particulars  regarding  Miss  New- 
man ; but  his  telegram  bad  reached  me  some 
time  before  his  arrival,  and  had  done  the  busi- 
ness for  me.  It  was  as  laconic  os  a Spartan 
message ; but  it  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous to  have  made  it  longer.  Thus  it  read : 

“ N.  Y.  Club,  August  — , IS— : The  nose,  which  you 
so  much  admire,  is  a false  one.” 
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THERE  are  certain  things  which  every  man 
feels  that  he  ought  to  do  merely  because 
every  body  else  does  them,  and  he  is  haunted  by 
a sense  of  inequality  and  loss  so  long  as  they  re- 
main undone.  Sometimes  they  are  resisted  for 
a long  time ; but  we  all  gradually  succumb,  or 
if  the  doing  suddenly  becomes  impossible  we 
never  cease  to  regret  the  loss.  Once  in  Berk- 
shire County,  in  Massachusetts,  before  Lenox 
became  so  fashionable  a summer  resort  as  it  is 
now,  the  Easy  Chair  remembers  asking  one  of 
the  visitors  at  the  old  hotel  at  the  comer  wheth- 
er he  had  been  to  Tyringham,  one  of  the  Shaker 
settlements  in  the  neighborhood,  and  within  a 
gentle,  rural  drive  of  an  hour  or  so.  “No,” 
was  the  reply;  “I  wish  to  keep  something  un- 
seen.” It  was  neatly  said,  and  gave  the  author 
a brief  reputation  of  mature  worldly  wisdom  in  a 
circle  of  very  young  men ; for  very  young  men 
are  very  liable  to  be  ashamed  of  eagerness  or  en- 
thusiasm. But  if  that  Solomon  of  an  hour  had 
left  Lenox  without  seeing  Tyringham — why  he 
might  as  well  not  have  seen  the  Shakers  at  Leb- 
anon. And  if  a man  has  not  seen  the  Shakers  at 
Lebanon  why,  pray,  has  he  been  to  Lenox  ? 

If  the  author  of  the  little  reply  had  been  really 
wiser,  a lurking  wisdom  might  have  been  sus- 
pected irt  his  answer ; ns  indeed  there  was  great 
sagacity  in  a similar  rejoinder  which  the  Easy 
Chair  afterward  heard  in  Sicily.  Sitting  upon 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  which  at  that  remote 
period  commanded  the  graceful  outline  of  the 
bay  of  Palermo,  one  American  traveler  said  to 
another,  “ Shall  you  go  up  Etna  ?”  and  the  other 
replied,  “ No,  I have  not  time and  then  added, 
“And  if  I did  go,  somebody  else  would  have 
been  down  into  the  crater.”  That  was  a truly 
sensible  view.  It  was  the  adroit  consolation  of 
perceiving  that  even  if  he  could  do  what  was  sug- 
• gested  there  was  still  something  else  that  he  could 
not  do,  which  must  necessarily  diminish  his  satis- 
faction. Logically,  indeed,  he  might  have  been 
carried  much  too  far.  For  let  him  travel  never 
so  diligently  and  look  at  sights  by  day  and  by 
night  there  would  still  be  somebody  who  w’ould 
turn  all  his  cake  to  dough  again  by  having  been 
a little  further  and  having  done  a little  more. 
If  he  wrent  into  the  interior  of  the  ball  of  St. 
Peter’s  some  tooth-picking  idler  at  table  would 
have  crawled  outside  of  it ; and  if  he  boasted  of 
having  stood  upon  the  apex  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, his  neighbor  would  have  lunched  upon  the 
head  of  the  Sphinx.  The  Easy  Chair  can  not 
therefore  advise  any  reader  not  to  go  to  Flor- 
ence because  he  may  not  have  time  to  see  Rome, 
nor  to  miss  Niagara  because  his  friend  is  going 
to  the  Mississippi. 

And,  indeed,  to  so  many  minds  there  is  such 
sad  disillusion  in  travel  that,  not  to  reduce  the 
whole  earth  to  plain  prose,  it  may  be  wisely  rec- 
ommended to  leave  much  unseen  that  there  may 
be  a wide  preserve  for  the  imagination.  There 
is  a super-refinement  of  consolation  to  which 
some  minds  may  be  equal  in  the  thought  that  if 
Italy,  for  instance,  were  actually  seen,  it  would 
cease  to  be  Italy.  The  poetic  image  would  fade 
away,  and  the  realm  of  romance  become  mere 
common  earth  and  cloud.  Does  no  pilgrim  to 
the  Eternal  City,  even  after  a long  and  pleasant 


! residence,  strive  to  recall  the  glittering  mirage, 
which  was  Rome  to  him  before  he  saw  Rome, 
and  strive  sadly  and  in  vain  ? It  was  a dream, 
and  seeing  is  the  shock  of  awaking.  We  know 
that  we  dreamed,  but  we  can  not  recall  the  van- 
ished splendor.  Yet  who  would  lose  such  a 
reality  for  any  dream  however  fair  ? See  Rome 
if  you  can.  If  you  can  not — ah ! then  take  your 
choice  of  consolations. 

But  wfe  are  sjjeaking  now  of  the  great  prizes 
of  experience  which  are  not  within  general  dis- 
cretion. There  are  plenty  of  more  modest  en- 
terprises which  every  man  may  or  may  not  un- 
dertake, and  yet  which  oppress  him  writh  a sense 
of  loss  if  he  has  left  untried.  The  most  common 
is  that  of  reading  a certain  book  which  every 
body  has  read  and  every  body  is  discussing.  A 
certain  perversity  sometimes  defrauds  a man  of 
this  real  pleasure,  and  it  is  very  difficult  after- 
ward to  recover  it.  “I  am  sick  of  the  very 
name,”  a man  says,  and  aftenvard  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  made  a very  foolish  speech.  There 
was  Miss  Bremer’s  “Neighbors.”  Suddenly  the 
whole  American  w'orld  fell  to  reading  “The 
Neighbors.”  Every  body  knew'  a “Bear,”  and 
perhaps  a “Mhre,”  if  those  were  the  proper  so- 
briquets, for  the  Easy  Chair  blushes  to  confess 
that  it  w as  seized  by  the  wicked  perversity  and 
has  never  read  “The  Neighbors.”  Alas!  when 
can  it  hope  to  establish  that  equality  with  its 
contemporaries  ? If  you  do  not  happen  to  know, 
how  easy  it  is  to  imagine,  some  doughty  prp- 
testant  w ho  has  never  read  “ l-ncle Tom’s  Cabin.” 
How  easy  to  see  him  gloating  over  the  advertise- 
ment! “l\vo  hundred  and  seventieth  thousand ! 
Indeed ! And  if  it  w ere  the  two  hundred  and 
seventieth  million  I’ll  be  darned  if  I read  it.” 
Why  dwell  upon  so  lamentable  a case ! But,  at 
least,  how  conceivable ! 

Some  six  years  ago  the  Easy  Chair  remem-  * 
bers  describing  in  these  pages  an  oration  by  Ed- 
w'ard  Everett.  It  was  the  only  time  it  ever  heard 
Mr.  Everett ; and  it  heard  him  then,  as  it  were, 
by  main  force.  Hearing  Mr.  Everett  was  one 
of  the  things  which  every  body  had  done  except 
this  Easy  Chair.  It  was  conscious  that  for  many 
and  many  years  Mr.  Everett  had  been  consid- 
ered the  chief  of  American  orators.  Those  whom 
the  Easy  Chair  honored,  as  it  can  honor  few, 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  triumphs  at  a peri- 
od indeed  when  it  wras  wholly  impracticable  for 
the  Easy  Chair  to  hear  him,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  could  not  have  helped  toss  the  tea 
into  Boston  harbor.  Mr.  Everett  w'as  no  longer 
a young  man.  If  he  w'ere  ever  to  be  heard  he 
must  be  heard  soon.  The  Easy  Chair  perceived 
the  urgent  necessity  of  action,  and  reasoned  with 
itself  in  this  way:  “Shouldn’t  you  think  that  a 
man  who  might  have  heard  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
or  Patrick  Henry,  or  James  Otis,  or  Henry  Clay, 
or  Daniel  Webster,  or  George  Canning,  or  Will- 
iam Pitt,  a hundred  times,  yet  who  never  took 
the  trouble  to  cross  the  street  for  that  purpose, 
a very  poor  kind  of  fellow?  He  would  have 
robbed  his  experience,  would  he  not?  lie  would 
have  as  foolishly  squandered  his  opportunities  as 
if  he  had  dropped  asleep  in  the  diligence  as  he 
passed  a view  of  Mont  Blanc,  would  he  not? 
WeU,  then,  Mr.  Everett  is  neither  Mont  Blanc 
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nor  Demosthenes ; but  he  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  living  orators,  and  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture he  must  presently  pass  away.  What  now 
do  you  think  of  an  Easy  Chair  which  pretends 
to  enjoy  oratory  as  well  a§  to  like  to  enrich  its 
experience,  and*  which,  unless  it  stirs  its  stumps, 
will  have  to  say  to  the  little  chairs  around  it, 
that  it  never  heard  Mr.  Everett,  because  it  would 
have  cost  a little  effort  ?”  The  Easy  Chair  could 
not  resist  its  own  arguments  and  latent  sneers, 
and,  taking  the  trouble,  heard  Mr.  Everett. 


There  was  another  of  these  ghosts  of  neglect- 
ed opportunities  which  it  has  only  just  now  laid. 
That  was  seeing  Hackett’s  Fal staff.  For  how 
many  years  has  the  chance  not  been  offered,  and 
for  how  many,  not  spurned  but  not  improved  ? 
There  is  indeed  always  a perplexing  suddenness 
about  Mr.  Ilackett’s  appearances.  You  do  not 
hear  of  him  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In- 
deed, if  his  name  is  mentioned,  you  probably 
think  of  him  as  retired  from  the  stage,  and  while 
you  are  regretting  that  you  have  never  taken  the 
little  necessary  pains  to  hear  him — presto,  there 
is  his  name  on  the  bills ! Hackctt  in  Falstaff  for 
five  nights,  or  for  a very  limited  engagement. 
But  the  suddenness  is  as  confusing  as  the  gift 
of  the  three  wishes  to  the  woodman  aud  his  wife. 
It  is  as  if  you  did  not  have  the  chance,  so  many 
and  so  pressing  are  your  engagements  ; and  in- 
stead of  the  hundred  nights,  the  week  after  week 
of  other  stars,  the  five  evenings  end,  and  vott  are 
again  exposed  to  that  pitiless  question : “Why, 
yousurprise  me ! Have  you  never  heard  Hackett  ?” 

, “ Yes,  I have,”  the  Easy  Chair  can  at  last  say. 
It  has  seen  Ilackett’s  Falstaff'  in  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  in  the  Meny  Wives ; and  despite 
the  loud  lamentation  over  the  decline  and  decay 
of  the  legitimate  drama,  it  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  on  the  evening  upon  which  Henry  Fourth 
was  played,  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello  were  also 
represented  at  other  theatres  in  the  city.  Mr. 

$ Bogumil  Dawison  played  Hamlet,  Mr.  Fair- 
clough  Othello,  and  some  brave  boy  of  the  Bowery 
the  wretched  Lear.  Also,  the  Japanese  tumbled 
at  the  Academy,  and  the  Black  Crook  was  re- 
newed with  still  more  splendid  splendors  at  Nib- 
lo’s.  But  a modest  party  passed  those  enticing 
ortals — beyond  which  how  vainly  they  would 
ave  looked  for  the  dim,  damp  alcoves  and  bow- 
ers of  the  original  Niblo’s  Garden! — and  held 
steadily  on  to  the  Broadway  Theatre,  as  the  old 
Wallack's  is  now  called.  Alas!  so  poor  a dis- 
ciple of  the  players  is  the  Easy  Chair  that  it  had 
not  seen  the  interior  of  Wallack’s  since  the  brief 
and  intense  day — or  night — of  Miss  Heron  as 
Camille  ! What  an  evanescent  glory  that  was  ! 
A young  woman  came  unknown  from  the  West- 
ern theatres  and  played  Camille  one  stormy  Sat- 
urday evening.  The  Monday  morning’s  papers 
told  us  that  a new  diva  had  alighted  upon  earth, 
and  Rachel  and  the  rest  were  already  antiquated. 
The  eager  public  hastened  to  see,  and  for  how 
many  nights  did  not  Miss  Heron  cough  through 
every  stage  of  consumption  to  the  inexpressible 
delight  of  the  audience ! At  last  every  body  had 
seen  the  play.  “That  little  pipe  was  smoked.” 
She  tried  other  parts.  Perhaps  she  played  them 
well ; but  well  or  ill,  the  public  had  passed  on  to 
some  new  idol,  and  never  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Easy  Chair  returned  to  worship  at  the  de- 
serted shrine. 


It  was  impossible  to  recognize  in  the  theatre 
of  to-day  that  of  the  Heron  era.  Yet  in  one 
point  it  is  to  be  commended.  There  are  no  su- 
perfluous partitions,  and  the  house  is  wholly  open 
to  the  avenues  of  escape  in  case  of  extremity. 

But  how  dim  and  forlorn  it  was!  How  few 
people  there  w ere,  and  how  they  seemed  to  thank 
each  other  for  having  come  ! One  glance  at  the 
theatre  showed  that  want  of  prosperity  which  re- 
acts like  a blight  upon  the  spectator's  spirits. 

It  was  bare  and  barnlike,  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to  remember  Miss  Snevellici’s  bespeak  and 
other  dismal  passages  of  histrionic  chronicles. 

Every  body  coming  in  was  uncomfortably  con- 
spicuous, and  the  evident  surprise  of  each  new- 
comer that  there  were  no  more  in  the  house  de- 
jected him  profoundly,  and  added  to  the  general 
gloom.  There  were  no  cat-calls ; no  buzz  of 
conversation  ; no  incessant  rustle  of  the  drapery 
of  the  beautiful  and  young,  as  they  circled  and 
poised  and  pointed  before  settling  into  their  seats. 

There  was  none  of  that  charming  confusion  and 
movement  of  a rapidly  filling  house  which  prom- 
ises such  spirit  in  the  performance,  and  such  sat- 
isfaction in  the  audience.  A crowd  bent  upon 
pleasure  in  a brilliant  room  magnetizes  itself. 

But  when  the  boys  called  the  bill  of  the  play 
there  was  a tremendous  sound  in  their  voices  as 
if  we  w'ere  sitting  in  a whispering  gallery.  You 
wanted  to  cry,  “Sht!  not  so  loud!”  as  if  we 
were  gathered  at  a funeral.  Then  the  orchestra 
came  out  from  under  the  stage.  Tliaiik  Heaven ! 
that  tradition  lingers.  But  the  orchestra  seemed 
awkward  also,  as  if  they  felt  it  ill  mannered  to 
be  more  numerous  than  the  audience.  Wo 
looked  at  them  and  thev  at  lis  in  friendly  sympa- 
thy. But  hist ! Rap,  rap ! The  conductor  has 
knocked  with  his  bow,  and  poising  it  in  the  air, 
and  looking  first  toward  his  right,  then  toward 
his  left,  he  lifts  it  with  a heroic  6woop,  and 
away  tliev  go,  slam  bang,  in  a rattling  overture 
of  Auber*s. 

It  was  very  well  played,  and  Music  is  so  kind- 
ly a magician  that  the  sound  of  her  voice  made  * 
us  all  feel  more  cheerfully,  so  that  when  the  cur- 
tain went  up  we  could  the  better  resist  the  des- 
olate aspect  of  the  stage  behind  it.  Let  it  be 
enough  that  the  dais  upon  which  stood  the  throne 
of  the  Majesty  of  England  would  have  been  more 
imposing  and  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  covered, 
even  scantily,  with  the  humblest  of  carpets,  in- 
stead of  presenting  itself  baldly  as  a pine  box. 

It  was  heroic,  but  not  harmonious  with  the  scene. 

It  wras  truthful  also,  but  we  had  paid  our  money 
for  an  illusion.  The  King  himself  was  delight- 
ful. He  wras  as  good  as  Forrest  when  that  re- 
nowned actor  is  most  himself.  He  did  the  “ busi- 
ness” with  a professional  ease  that  was  truly  re- 
freshing. Every  tone,  every  gesture,  every  pose, 
every  movement  w’as  according  to  the  most  ac- 
cepted traditions.  And  indeed,  why  not  ? How 
much  better  to  do  the  w ork  in  the  regular  way, 
w’hich  if  commonplace  is  at  least  tolerable,  than 
to  struggle  hopelessly  after  originality.  The  lat- 
ter error  his  Majesty  carefully  avoided,  and  we 
offer  him  this  little  tribute  of  unaffected  thanks. 

At  last  and  soon  came  Falstaff' upon  the  scene. 

It  was  unmistakable.  It  was  the  Falstaff  of 
tradition — the  huge,  hulking,  rollicking  gentle- 
man gone  to  seed.  It  was  well  dress,  d,  but  the 
gait  w'as  hardly  satisfactory.  He  strutted  in  a 
half-jaunty  manner.  W e imagine  Falstaff  wholly 
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unctuous  and  walking  easily,  or  waddling  in  his 
walk.  Indeed  we  have  in  one  w ord  made  our 
criticism  of  Hackett’s  Falstaff ; it  lacked  a uni- 
versal and  constant  unctuousness.  There  were 
hard  moments ; impressions  of  dryness : the  face 
not  always  jolly.  If  the  fat  man  must  have  an 
intellectual  dream  at  times,  he  was  too  intellect- 
ual at  those  times.  There  was  a sudden  chill 
and  curdle  of  sympathy  with  him  upon  his  nec- 
essary perception  of  his  own  humiliation  which 
is  inconsonant  with  the  idea  of  Falstaff.  He 
seemed  superior  to  himself,  as  if  lie  were  playing 
a part,  and  that  is  fatal.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
occasional — and,  indeed,  with  such  a house! 
How  much  may  be  pardoned  to  the  veteran  who 
looked  out  upon  the  thin  congregation,  and  re- 
membered the  evenings  at  the  old  Park,  for  in- 
stance ! 

The  voice  was  delightful.  The  fat  laugh 
chuckling  away  into  silence,  or  exploding  in  ir- 
repressible fun,  was  inimitable ; and  in  the  great 
scene  where  he  describes  the  Gadshill  fight — “I 
knew  ye,  Hal!”  the  transition  of  expression  and 
tone,  from  the  truculent  boasting  to  the  pure  glee 
of  die  audacious  lie,  was  admirable.  There  is 
great  harmony  and  consistency  in  the  representa- 
tion, with  the  touches  of  dryness  of  which  we 
spoke.  It  must  be  said  that  you  find  the  Falstaff 
you  bring.  The  character  is  not  differently  con- 
ceived, perhaps,  in  any  derail  from  that  of  the 
general  reader  of  the  play.  The  actor  throws  no 
new  light  u'pon  it — reveals  no  new  outline.  It  is 
in  this  like  Riston’s  Elizabeth.  It  is  the  usual 
popular  idea  faithfully  rendered.  And  in  the 
case  of  such  characters  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Jack  Falstaff  the  positive  lines  are  so  deeply 
drawn  that  no  variation  is  practicable  without 
suspicion. 

But  there  are  some  actors — Rachel  was  one — 
who  inform  their  parts  with  a wholly  unexpected 
and  incalculable  meaning,  or,  in  any  case,  who 
take  so  profound  a hold  of  the  spectator  that  it 
seems  to  him  he  has  never  understood  the  char- 
acter before.  We  must  not  refine  upon  such 
distinctions.  Possibly  they  are  only  other  terms 
for  suggesting  the  indescribable  impression  of 
genius.  In  this  country  we  can  not  estimate 
Hackett’s  Falstaff  by  comparison,  because  no- 
body disputes  the  representation  with  him.  He 
has  it  to  himself.  It  is  accorded  to  him  as  Lady 
Macbeth  was  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Dowton,  indeed, 
is  well  remembered  in  this  part  by  some  of  that 
delightful  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  the  old 
play-goers.  But  however  excellent  he  may  have 
been,  Ilackett  has  evidently  studied  in  the  same 
general  English  school,  and  reproduces  its  famil- 
iar points.  Indeed,  his  command  of  the  stage, 
for  one  who  is  now  only  a very  occasional  actor, 
is  remarkable. 

In  the  Merry  Wives,  which  is  a romping, 
jolly  comedy,  he  makes  more  fan,  but  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  himself.  It  is  altogether  a 
simple,  natural  rendering  of  a very  simple  part, 
and  can  not  be  said  to  be  overdone.  They  were 
two  very  pleasant  evenings — why  did  not  more 
people  come  ? It  was  so  sad,  so  forlorn,  and  we 
were  all  a little  afraid  to  laugh  lest  a solitary 
cackle  should  excite  attention.  The  theatre,  in- 
deed. is  very  far  down  town.  A great  many  peo- 
ple also  have  seen  the  actor  in  the  part.  Some, 
possibly,  doubted  the  adequacy  of  the  support, 
which,  however,  in  the  Merry  Wives,  was  cap- 


ital. The  Easy  Chair  does  not  recall  the  ndlnes 
of  the  ladies  who  played  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs. 
Ford,  but  they  played  so  well  that,  asking  par- 
don for  his  forgetfulness,  he  makes  them  a low 
bow.  They,  with  the  rest,  quite  shoved  the 
dreary  theatre  and  the  pitiful  audience  out  of 
consciousness,  and  left  us  nothing  to  think  of 
but  their  own  gay  intrigues  and  merry  derices. 
And  what  a wonder  it  was  when  Falstaff  enter- 
ed as  the  fat  aunt  of  Brentford ! So  comical  a 
figure  is  seldom  seen. 

After  all,  we  hope  that  the  thin  house  was 
only  like  a chilly,  rainy  day  in  June — a dismal 
exception — and  that  the  genial  and  evergreen 
actor  has  usually  that  smiling  and  delighted  mul- 
titude whicli  so  delightful  a performance  ought 
to  attract. 


Ocr  fellow  Easy  Chairs  who  are  wondering 
what  they  shall  do  to  pass  away  the  summer, 
may  not  have  thought  of  the  happy  derice  of 
staying  at  home  and  making  brief  little  excur- 
sions into  the  country.  There  is  great  com- 
fort in  a great  city  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
In  Italy  the  summer  drives  people  out  of  the 
country  into  town,  and  the  thick  stone  walls  of 
the  houses,  and  the  high  narrow  streets,  secure 
shade  and  coolness  even  in  the  most  scorching 
weather.  How  pleasant  they  are,  those  Italian 
towns,  at  this  season ! Every  body  lives  upon  the 
balcony,  at  the  door,  in  the  cafe.  In  the  morning 
you  meet  people  clad  in  cool  clothes  stealing 
quietly  along  in  the  still  streets,  and  see  them 
seating  themselves  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  cafe.  The  waiter  brings  coffee,  a roll,  an 
egg  perhaps,  and  the  Italian  gravely  reads  his 
little  morning  paper  or  chats  with  his  neighbor 
as  he  tranquilly  takes  his  refreshment.  A flow- 
er-girl hands  him  — and  especially  hands  the 
stranger — a neat  little  nosegay,  and  so  sweet — 
so  sweet ! You  can  smell  those  sweet  Florentine 
nosegays  twenty  years  away ! Even  at  that  dis- 
tance they  seem  as  fresh  and  delicious  as  ever. 
And  the  pretty  girl  too!  And  the  smiling  Bon 
(/torno,  Signore!  The  smile  and  the  tone  are 
the  most  exquisite  flattery.  “Oh  dear!  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  live  out  here!”  says  Americas 
to  his  traveling  companion  — Americas,  upon 
whom  that  fascinating  flower-girl  has  fixed  her 
eye,  and  to  whom  she  has  tossed  her  prettiest 
nosegay  and  her  archest  smile.  Americas  lights 
his  pipe  and  watches  her  musingly  through  the 
smoke  as  she  moves  down  the  street,  turning  to 
fling  a half-dozen  bunches  of  blossoms  into  the 
carriage  of  his  American  Lordship  Smeeth,  who 
has  set  forth  upon  his  mission  of  “ doing”  Flor- 
ence. 

Well,  and  where  shall  we  go  this  morning? 
say  the  loiterers  at  the  cafd  to  each  other.  The 
choice  will  be  one  of  two  directions : either  to  a 
great,  spacious,  cool  palace,  or  a great,  spacious, 
cool  church,  to  look  at  pictures.  They  pay  the 
scot — and  such  a reasonable  little  scot  it  is ! — and 
saunter  slowly  along  with  a languid  curiosity,  as 
if  now  the  world  had  become  so  old  that  nothing 
remained  for  a summer  pastime  but  to  see  what 
it  had  been  doing  all  its  life.  Every  step  of  the 
way  is  historic — for  this  is  Florence,  or  Mantua, 
or  Fisa,  or  Rome.  The  mind  and  the  memory 
are  full  every  moment ; and  if,  avoiding  churches 
and  palaces  and  pictures,  vou  will  devote  your- 
self to  what  is  merely  to  be  seen  as  you  stroll 
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and'sit,  look  into  William  Story’s  Raba  di  Roma  ing sounds!  Knock, knock;  knock,  knock;  near- 
to  discover  all  that  you  may  see.  er  and  nearer ; and  the  affable  but  peremptory 

No,  fellow  Easy  Chair,  you  can  not  stay  in  tone.  There  is  no  possible  compromise.  Your 
New  York  all  the  season  and  make  little  excur-  door  is  locked — the  ticket  is  in  your  pocket 
sions  to  San  Miniato,  and  the  Villa  d’Este,  and  Painfully  you  arise  and  thrust  it  through  the 
the  Galleria  at  Alban  o.  But  you  can  slip  off  to  crack  of  the  door  which  you  open.  Then  you 
West  Point,  to  the  Catskills,  to  Long  Branch,  to  bolt  it  again  and  woo  the  sweet  restorer.  De- 
Trenton  Falls,  to  Newport,  to  Saratoga,  or  into  lusive  courtship ! The  urgent  w'aiter  jerks  and 
the  New  England  hills.  You  can  go  by  the  day-  tries  and  shakes  the  door.  The  first  time  fail- 
boat  or  the  night-boat  to  Albany-  Now  do  not  ing,  he  tries  it  again.  It  is  not  more  than  6ix 
turn  this  page  with  sneering  contempt  at  such  a o’clock,  and  patience  gives  way. 

suggestion.  There  are  four  hours  of  a soft  moon-  “ What  the are  you  doing  at  my  door  ?” 

light  June  evening  from  the  foot  of  Canal  Street  “Time  to  get  up,  Sir!”  energetically. 

to  Newburg  Bay,  which  are  as  full  of  intrinsic  “Time  to  go  to  the , Sir!”  and  bang  goes 

beauty  and  romance  as  any  hours  you  can  find,  the  door. 

as  you  glide  through  scenery  exquisite  in  itself,  Presently  another  vigorous  ‘assault.  “Want 
and  decorated  with  the  most  interesting  historic  the  soiled  linen,  Sir!” 

association.  No  answer.  But  imagine  whether  there  is 

We  are  not  going  to  argue  the  great  case  of  any  sleep! 
the  Hudson  against  the  Rhine,  for  that  case  has  “Woman  must  have  the  clothes,  Sir !” 

been  finally  decided  not  to  be  a debatable  differ-  Ah ! how  refreshing  it  would  be  to  hurl  all 

ence.  Like  the  case  of  the  pear  against  the  the  contents  of  the  room,  clothes,  mattresses, 
peach,  or  of  the  red  rose  against  the  white,  it  has  water-jugs,  and  bowls,  incontinently  out  at  the 
been  ruled  out  of  court.  But  what  a boat  this  door  and  at  that  pertinacious  head ! Well,  it  is 
steamer  is ! The  Drew,  if  you  choose,  or  the  ' a struggle  in  which  you  are  inevitably  worsted. 
St.  John.  It  is  precisely  what  innumerable  re-  j The  part  of  wisdom  is  to  succumb  at  the  first 
porters  in  their  own  chaste  style  have  often  called  j summons  and  save  your  temper,  since  you  can 
it — a floating  palace.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  j not  save  your  sleep. 

the  world.  Heron  suggested  that  one  of  these  | But  let  no  home-keeping  Easy  Chair  be  dis- 
river  steamers,  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ex-  1 mayed.  What  though  every  little  excursion  has 
position  in  Paris,  would  convey  a clearer  idea  of  its  disadvantages ! You  can  not  do  a wiser  thing 
American  luxury  and  civilization  than  any  thing  at  the  close  of  a mad-dog  day  than  to  go  tran- 
we  have  sent.  It  is  wood,  gilding,  and  paint  j quilly  upon  the  great  steamer  at  the  foot  of 
turned  to  the  most  effective  account,  but.  upon  a Canal  Street  and  float  up  to  Albany.  Then  if, 
scale  which  is  surprising  and  imposing.  Ah ! f like  a wise  man,  you  take  the  day-boat  back  to 
if  the  manners  of  the  traveling  public  could  be  the  city,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  have 
admonished  and  ameliorated  by  all  this  outlay!  not  seen  the  Hudson. 

But  the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  next  state-  

room  will  slam  his  door  and  will  dash  his  boots  Poor  little  “All  Right!”  Will  public  opinion 
down  as  if  he  were  Robinson  Crusoe  upon  his  do  nothing  to  prevent  a wanton  and  reckless  ex- 
desert isle.  He  will  insist  upon  forgetting  or  posure  of  human  life?  Within  one  recent  week 
disregarding  the  great  truth  that  there  are  other  two  or  three  men  went  to  sea  upon  an  open  raft ; 
travelers  besides  himself  whose  comfort  he  might  two  other  men  deliberately  pounded  each  other 
very  easily  consider.  After  all,  the  hog  is  not  to  a jelly ; and  <a  little  boy,  compelled  by  his  fa- 
the  beau-ideal  of  a model  of  manners.  But  how  ; ther  to  hang  by  his  hands  to  a rope  over  the  pit 
many  of  us  upon  our  travels  seem  to  fear  that  if  of  a theatre,  fell  forty  feet,  and  was  fortunately 
we  are  gentle  and  polite  somebody  will  think  that  j — or  unfortunately,  as  it  may  prove — not  killed. 

. we  are  green  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  our  J The  law  forbids  the  pounding,  but  it  does  not 
money’s-worth ! Also  to  smoke  a pipe  upon  a forbid  a parent  to  expose  the  life  of  his  child  for 
deck  covered  with  ladies — to  display  our  boots  profit.  Yet  if  it  interferes  to  save  two  men  of 
upon  the  arms  of  a chair  or  the  railing  of  the  , mature  years  from  the  consequences  of  punch- 
boat — these  are  not  amenities  of  travel,  but  they  j ing  and  prodding  and  gouging  and  beating  each 
are  sometimes  practiced  by  the  sovereigns  who  j other  with  their  own  consent,  why  should  it  not 
travel  in  the  floating  palaces.  ‘ interfere  to  prevent  a parent  or  guardian  from 

Why,  also,  because  the  boat  reaches  Albany  I compelling  his  young  minor  child  or  ward  to 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  should  the  ex-  risk  his  life  for  the  mere  excitement  of  a gaping 
tremely  affable  waiters  storm  so  tremendously  ■ crowd  ? 

at  your  state-room  door  if  you  do  not  arise  at  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  boy  did  not  lose 
the  very  first  moment?  “The  comfort  of  the  his  hold,  but  the  rope  gave  way.  Indeed!  And 
Albany  boats,”  says  some  enthusiastic  and  w*ell-  why  should  a boy  be  hanging  to  a rope,  by  whose 
meaning  but  profoundly  ignorant  friend  of  that  sudden  relaxation  he  may  fall  and  dash  his  brains 
method  of  transportation,  “is,  that  you  can  out?  Is  it  fine  nerve,  fine  training,  fine  musclo, 
sldbp  until  any  hour  in  the  morning!”  Never  and  a noble  spectacle?  It  is  not  a noble  spec- 
was  a more  lamentable  mistake!  You  may  tacle.  It  is  a hideous  sight.  It  is  a perfectly 
sleep  until  five  a.m.,  and  no  later.  First,  there  useless  exposure  of  human  life.  The  cant  of 
are  your  enterprising  neighbors  in  the  next  room  muscle  is  the  most  disgusting  of  all  cant.  Of 
who  are  going  West  by  the  early  train.  They  wliafc  conceivable  advantage  to  any  body  in  any 
bounce  out  at  the  first  moment,  and  laugh  and  way  w'as  Blondin’s  walking  over  the  Niagara 
chatter  while  they  dress.  They  also  sing  their  River  upon  a tight-rope  trundling  a wheel-bar- 
matutinal  hymns,  aud  gayly  slam  the  door  as  row  ? It  was  of  precisely  the  same  benefit  to 
they  depart  to  catch  the  cars.  Then  comes  the  mankind  as  the  jumping  of  Sam  Patch  at  the 
officer  who  collects  the  tickets.  Far  off*  his  com-  Genesee  Falls.  It  was  as  noble  a spectacle  as 
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that  of  a man  eating  a whole  sheep  at  a sitting 
for  a wager.  Do  we  need  the  Benicia  Boy  to 
prove  to  us  that  a sound  physical  training  is 
desirable?  Do  we  wish  our  sons  to  be  Tom 
Cribbs?  Such  men  are  as  exceptional  as  the 
Belgian  giant.  It  is  a good  tiling  to  move  grace- 
fully. Shall  we  therefore  applaud  the  poor  girl 
who  devotes  herself  day  and  night  to  poising 
herself  upon  the  point  of  her  great  toe?  The 
Benicia  Boy  could  deal  a blow'  like  a trip-ham- 
mer ; but  he  was  not  strong  in  the  true  sense — 
that  of  endurance.  So  a little  fellow  acquires 
the  peculiar  agility  of  44  All  Right”  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  thing  most  desirable  in  a boy.  A 
taste  for  exhibitions  of  such  wasted  strength  and 
address  is  just  as  morbid  as  a taste  for  monsters 
in  China  or  for  stimulating  drugs.  It  shows 
what  the  human  frame  is  capable  of ; yes,  but 
there  are  many  capabilities  of  that  frame  which 
it  is  better  for  us  not  to  see. 

It  is  painful  that  the  newspapers  still  insult 
the  better  part  of  the  public  with  the  revolting 
details  of  a prize-fight.  The  w hole  business  has 
no  trace  of  any  thing  generous,  heroic,  noble,  or 
humane.  It  is  more  humiliating  than  a cock- 
fight. It  is  more  disgusting  than  the  shambles. 
It  is  more  degrading  and  demoralizing  than  a 
public  hanging.  The  principals  are  brutish; 
the  spectators  are  mostly  of  the  criminal  classes. 
No  honorable  and  intelligent  man  has  or  can 


have  any  real  interest  in  such  a scene ; yet  it  is 
as  carefully  reported  as  if  it  were  of  some  serv- 
ice to  society.  Such  reports  directly  pander  to 
the  meanest  and  worst  of  passions ; nor  is  it  any 
excuse  that  they  are  new's.  There  are  many 
events  w hich  fall  under  that  head  which  no  hon- 
orable man  will  reproduce.  There  are  filthy  de- 
tails in  many  matters  even  of  necessary  public- 
ity for  printing  which  there  is  no  excuse.  A 
man  does  not  lose  his  moral  sense  nor  his  moral 
responsibility  by  becoming  a publisher,  nor  has 
he  any  more  right  to  connive  at  the  corruption 
of  public  sentiment  because  he  is  an  editor  than 
because  he  is  a private  citizen.  Publishers  often 
allege  that  they  are  not  moral  censors,  that  they 
can  not  be  responsible  for  the  advertisements 
which  are  scut?  to  them.  They  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  advertisements,  but  they  certainly  are 
for  the  publication  of  them.  Would  the  man 
who  makes  this  kind  of  excuse  print  an  adver- 
tisement of  a gambling-house  or  worse  ? Why 
not?  Whatever  his  reason  may  be  it  destroys 
his  pretense  that  he  can  not  be  responsible,  for 
he  show's  that  he  is  so  by  refusing  to  publish 
w'hat  he  thinks  is  intolerable. 

The  walking  of  a little  child  upon  ropes  stretch- 
ed forty  or  fifty  or  a hundred  feet  high  in  the 
air  should  not  be  tolerated  as  a public  entertain- 
ment by  the  generous  public  opinion  of  this 
country. 


litrartj  Malm. 


Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical , Theological , and  Eccle- 
siastical Literature.  By  John  M4Clintock, 
D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) — The  comprehensive 
design  of  this  w'ork  is  to  furnish  a book  of  refer- 
ence on  all  topics  pertaining  to  Historical,  Doc- 
trinal, and  Practical  Theology.  That  a work 
of  this  kind  is  now  needed  is  beyond  doubt. 
Within  the  present  generation  so  much  has  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  w'hat  may  be  strictly 
termed  Biblical  Literature  that  the  clergyman 
who  knows  only  w'hat  he  can  learn  from  Calmet, 
Horne,  and  even  Kitto,  is  far  behind  the  march 
of  the  science.  To  our  mind  this  special  branch 
of  Theological  Literature  seems  now  to  be  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Wc  do  not  expect  that  there 
will  be  any  text  of  the  Scriptures  more  essen- 
tially free  from  gloss  or  error  than  that  which 
we  now  have.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  future 
scholars  will  ever  be  able  to  produce  a greatly 
better  Hebrew  Lexicon  than  that  of  Gesenius, 
or  one  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  w hich  shall 
in  any  essential  respect  be  superior  to  that  of 
our  lamented  Robinson.  We  believe  that  the 
best  Hebrew'  or  Greek  scholar  of  to-day  may 
know  nearly  every  thing  pertaining  to  Holy  Writ 
wrhich  can  be  known  to  his  best  successor  a cen- 
tury hence.  Some  things — among  w'hich  we  in- 
clude the  Multiplication  Table,  the  First  Books 
of  Euclid,  and  what  pertains  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writers — get  themselves  finally  closed  up. 
There  are,  indeed,  a score  or  so  of  points  yet 
undecided;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Baptism 
for  the  Dead,  whereof  Paul  speaks,  some  terms 
in  Natural  History,  and  the  identification  of  a 


few  places  mentioned  in  Hebrew  history.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  fairly  set  down 
that  department  of  human  knowledge  which  per- 
tains to  Biblical  Literature  as  finished.  Little 
more  can  by  any  possibility  be  learned  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and 
of  the  lives  of  apostles  and  prophets,  or  of  the 
Saviour,  than  is  now  known.  Any  future  Strauss 
or  R£nan  or  Colenso  may  speculate  at  will ; they 
may  guess  and  gloss ; but  every  fact  with  w hich 
they  can  have  to  do  stands  ineifaceably  w ritten. 
In  that  department  of  this  Encyclopedia  which 
has  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Strong  we 
may  consider  the  account  closed.  No  man  yet 
to  come  can  tell  us  or  our  children  any  thing 
important  w'hich  Mr.  Strong  can  not,  and  which, 
we  believe,  he  has  not  told  or  will  not  tell  us.  In 
Mr.  M4CJintock’s  department  there  is,  indeed, 
room  for  discussion  and  disputation.  Wise  and 
good  men  may  differ  as  to  Pelagius  and  Augus- 
tine, Calvin  and  Arminius,  Wesley  and  Edwards. 
Few'  men  attached  to  any  one  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian denominations  would  accept  ns  a fair  state- 
ment of  their  views  any  representation  put  forth 
by  the  most  honest  man  of  another  sect.  In  a 
w ork,  therefore,  w'hich  may  claim  to  be  of  au- 
thority, the  several  articles  on  various  Christian 
denominations  must  be  prepared  by  members  of 
those  denominations.  These  men  must  be  al- 
lowed to  tell,  and  in  their  own  way,  w hat  they 
hold.  Such  is  the  promise  of  the  conductors  of 
this  work ; and,  so  far  as  the  volume  nowr  before 
us  goes,  we  believe  it  has  been  honestly  per- 
formed.— The  first  volume  of  this  Cyclopaedia 
comprises  nearly  1000  pages,  each  containing 
somewhat  more  than  a page  of  this  Magazine, 
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or  about  five  pages  of  an  ordinary  duodecimo 
volume.  There  are,  as  we  count,  in  this  vol- 
ume about  3500  separate  articles,  which  are  il- 
lustrated by  400  engravings.  Most  of  the  arti- 
cles are  short,  consisting  of  only  a few  lines ; ! 
but  not  a few  of  the  most  important  rise  to  the 
rank  of  exhaustive  treatises.  Thus,  that  on  the 
“Authorized  English  Version”  of  the  Bible  gives 
a condensed  history  of  the  earlier  translations  of 
the  Holy  Writ  into  our  language,  with  sufficient 
specimens  to  illustrate  their  character ; then  the 
history  of  our  present  version  as  it  was  original- 
ly issued,  and  as  it  now  appears  in  standard  edi- 
tions ; the  gradual  changes  which  have  crept  into 
it ; and  a comparison  with  the  other  versions  into 
our  language  which  have  come  into  use.  The 
man,  whether  cleric  or  layman*  who  has  mas- 
tered this  article,  know  s every  thing  really  essen- 
tial which  has  been  written  on  the  subject ; yet, 
if  he  wishes  to  go  further,  there  is  appended  to 
the  article  an  almost  exhaustive  list  of  works 
upon  this  subject.  We  adduce  this  article  mere- 
ly os  a specimen  of  the  more  elaborate  treatises 
embodied  in  this  Cyclopaedia.  For  the  less  elab- 
orate articles  we  may  say  that  it  is  promised  that 
they  shall  include  every  proper  name,  whether 
of  person  or  place,  found  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; every  object  of 
natural  history  mentioned  or  alluded  to ; every 
implement,  every  habit  or  custom — every  thing, 
in  brief,  w hich  can  make  the  man  of  to-day  ac- 
quainted with  the  life  of  the  people  who,  though 
dead  for  thousands  of  years,  still  live  in  the  in- 
fluence which  they,  and  the  faith  given  to  their 
charge,  have  exerted  for  generations,  and  will 
continue  to  exert  through  all  the  ages  of  time. 
No  other  work  in  this  department  Inis  ever  been 
executed,  or  even  projected,  of  a scope  so  com- 
prehensive as  this  Cyclopaedia ; and  we  venture 
the  assertion  that,  next  after  a Bible  ami  a Con- 
cordance, it  will  be  considered  the  first  requisite 
in  the  library  of  every  clergyman. 

History  of  the  A merican  Civil  War.  By  J ohn 
William  Draper.  Volume  I.  This  volume 
is  in  a sense  introductory.  In  it  Professor  Dra- 
per undertakes  to  set  forth  the  “causes  of  the 
w'ar,”  and  to  narrate  the  “events  preparatory  to 
it,  up  to  the  close  of  President  Buchanan’s  Ad- 
ministration.” Saving  the  assault  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  which  at  the  time  appeared  a very  large 
thing,  but  which,  now  that  we  have  attained  to 
something  like  historical  perspective,  appears 
almost  infinitesimally  small,  it  has  not  as  yet 
fallen  to  Professor  Draper  to  describe  military 
events,  the  conduct  of  campaigns,  and  the  shock 
of  armies.  How,  therefore,  he  will  succeed  in 
this  part  of  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken 
must  be  left  for  the  future  to  unfold.  In  so  far 
as  his  work  is  now  put  forth  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a philosophical  treatise.  Dr.  Draper’s  : 
general  theory  of  history  is  fully  and  ably  devel- 
oped in  his  great  work  upon  the  “Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  ” In  fact,  one  can  trace 
it  in  his  “Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.”  In 
his  view  history  is  but  the  development  of  natu- 
ral law ; and  the  great  lawr  which  governs  hu- 
man affairs  is  that  of  climate.  Given  a region  of 
such  a temperature,  and  you  have  the  character 
of  the  people  who  will  inhabit  it ; for  although 
man,  as  a race,  can  exist  in  any  climate  w hich 
will  afford  him  food,  yet  the  different  families 
of  the  race  are  circumscribed  within  definite  lim- 


its. What  is  vaguely  called  the  temperate  zone 
is  the  only  one  habitable  by  any  of  those  peoples 
who  have  attained  to  civilization.  But  climate 
does  not  depend  w’holly  on  latitude ; the  isother- 
mal lines  w hich  have  been  laboriously  traced  out 
by  observers  are,  in  Dr.  Draper’s  view',  the  key 
to  history.  The  January  isotherm  of  41 0 — that 
is,  the  line  wdiere  that  is  the  average  temperature 
of  the  winter — is  the  centre  of  a zone  of  only  a 
few  degrees,  out  of  w hich  no  great  man  has  ever 
been  produced;  within  which,  in  fact,  all  that 
we  can  properly  denominate  History  has  been 
enacted.  If  we  trace  this  line  for  the  northern 
hemisphere,  starting  from  the  Border  States  of 
the  Union,  we  shall  find  it  to  leave  the  American 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its 
path  across  the  Atlantic  is  pushed  northward  by 
the  wTarm  Gulf  Stream  for  nearly  thirty  degrees, 
until  it  touches  the  British  Islands ; tlien  it  de- 
scends southward  through  Europe,  having  on  its 
south  side  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece; 
on  its  north  side  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Southern  Russia.  In  Asia  it  passes  through 
Persia,  and  bisects  the  Chinese  Empire.  With- 
in not  much  more  than  ten  degrees  of  this  line, 
on  either  side,  all  civilization  has  been  devel- 
oped. Geographically  there  is  a similar  line  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  but  it  is  altogether  a 
sea  line,  touching  land  at  no  point.  So  that 
south  of  the  Equator  no  civilization  has  been 
attained,  hut  within  this  zone  of  civilization 
there  is  a considerable  range  of  temperature.  It 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  southern  and  the  northern.  The  southern, 
according  to  Dr.  Draper,  may  be  considered  that 
where  the  mean  summer  temperature  ranges 
from  77°  to  84°.  Within  this,  as  is  /shown  by 
his  “Diagram  of  Isothermal  Lines,”  is  found 
no  part  of  Europe.  But  within  it,  in  the  Old 
World,  are  Carthage  and  Egypt,  Palestine,  As- 
syria, and  Persia:  within  it,  in  the  New”  World, 
are  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The 
northern  pui  t of  this  zone  of  civilization  includes 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union.  Dr.  Draper  undertakes,  in  the  light 
of  history  and  science,  to  show  what  must  be 
the  character  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  re- 
spective parts  of  these  zones,  what  institutions 
they  will  frame,  and  through  what  stages  of  in- 
dividual, social,  and  political  development  they 
will  pass ; and  also  how’  their  respective  charac- 
ters will  be  modified  by  artificial  means  which 
civilization  introduces ; such  as  clothing,  food, 
and  shelter,  which  create  an  artificial  tempera- 
ture; great  intercommunication,  whereby  the 
two  peoples  are  brought  together,  and  thus  each 
in  a measure  influences  the  other,  and  the  like. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  he  goes  on  to  trace  the  grow  th  of  the 
country,  the  first  approximation  of  the  colonists 
in  character  and  institutions,  and  their  subse- 
quent divergence,  wherefrom  arose  the  civil  war. 
But  every  w here  throughout  all  runs  the  great 
lawr  of  climate.  Thus : Were  it  not  for  the  high 
summer  temperature  of  the  South  there  would 
have  been  no  cotton ; without  cotton  (for  sugar 
culture  was  possible  only  in  a very  limited  area) 
there  could  have  been  no  slaver}’ ; and  without 
slavery  there  could  not  have  been  the  great»di- 
vergency  of  thought,  feeling,  and  modes  of  life 
between  the  peoples  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  shows  how  this  divergency  manifested  itself 
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in  individual  characteristics,  manners,  and  poli- 
tics, until  it  finally  culminated  in  the  American 
Civil  War.  ^-Such  are,  in  brief,  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  which  Dr.  Draper  treats  in  his  In- 
troductory Volume.  They  are  treated  in  a style 
of  grave  dignity,  rising  every  where  into  lofty 
eloquence  befitting  their  magnitude.  The  vol- 
ume is  in  a manner  complete  in  itself,  and  even 
should  the  promised  completion  never  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  take  rank  with  the  noblest  works 
of  the  age.  We  can  not  doubt,  however,  that 
the  History  of  the  Civil  War  itself  will  fully  sus- 
tain the  credit  so  fairly  won  by  this  account  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  it.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

American  Grape- Culture  and  Wine-Making . 
By  Peter  B.  Mead.  Few  people  have  any 
idea  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  grape.  Of 
the  great  products  of  the  earth  it  can  not  rank 
below  the  fourth ; we  are  not  sure  that  it  does 
not  stand  second.  Rice  undoubtedly  must  have 
the  first  place.  It  is  the  staple,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most the  sole  food,  of  a third  of  the  human  race. 
Maize,  whether  used  as  a vegetable  or  as  trans- 
muted into  beef  and  pork,  we  think  comes  next ; 
then  wheat,  the  standard  cereal  of  Europe  jrfthen, 
if  not  before  maize  and  wheat,  the  grape ; next, 
fifth  in  order,  is  cotton.  Of  the  wine  crop  of 
Europe,  taking  its  value  at  25  cents  a gallon,  its 
worth  on  the  spot  where  produced  is  set  down 
by  good  authorities  at  well-nigh  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  (Gustav  Kewald’s  figures,  as 
cited  by  Harazthy,  are  $77G,759,750).  This  is 
only  what  the  producer  receives ; its  cost  to  the 
consumer  can  not  be  loss  than  doubled.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  commercial  value  of  the  late 
* 6 King  Cotton.  ” The  great  Amen  can  crop  of 
1 8(30  is  usually  set  down  at  somewhat  more  than 
four  and  a half  millions  of  bales,  of  450  pounds. 
Ten  cents  a pound  was  approximately  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  the  producers,  or  say,  at 
most,  fifty  dollars  a bale.  The  American  cot- 
ton crop  of  that  year  would  then  be  worth  not 
far  from  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or 
about  a quarter  of  the  value  of  the  grape  crop 
of  Europe.  The  grape  crop  in  Europe  and  the 
cotton  crop  of  America  bear  very  nearly  the 
same  ratio  to  the  whole  production  of  the  world. 
Now  it  is  affirmed  upon  unquestionable  author- 
ity that  the  United  States  possess  a region  adapt- 
ed to  grape  culture  exceeding  that  of  Europe. 
Sanguine  Harazthy  affirms  that  California  alone 
has  5,000,000  acres  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the 
grape,  just  about  that  of  France,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  half  Europe,  and  he  judges  that 
within  another  generation  this  will  produce  more 
than  half  a thousand  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
wine.  In  fact,  his  calculation  comes  down  even 
to  the  cents:  it  is  in  exact  figures — 551,823,208 
dollars  and  33  cents.  Now,  making  all  due  al- 
lowance for  special  enthusiasms,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  grape  culture  is  now  a matter  of 
great  industrial  and  social  importance,  and  that 
its  importance  must  steadily  increase.  No  man 
whom  we  know,  or  of  whom  we  can  learn  from 
our  agricultural  friends,  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  grape-growing  in  America  than 
Mr.  Mead.  lie  has,  moreover,  the  great  advant- 
age of  perfect  intimacy  with  Dr.  Grant,  one  of 
the  most  successful  grape-growers  in  America. 
What  Mr.  Mead  tell  us  embodies  his  own  ob- 
servations and  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Grant. 


His  monograph  on  grape-culture  is  therefore  of 
the  highest  value,  lie  tells,  so  plainly  and  prac- 
tically that  no  one  can  mistake,  all  that  years 
have  taught  him  as  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
our  region ; what  soils  and  location  are  adapted 
to  the  plant ; how  the  vineyard  should  be  laid 
out  and  cultivated;  how  the  vines  should  be 
reared  and  trained ; how  the  grapes,  when  de- 
signed for  use  as  fruit,  should  be  kept;  and  how, 
finally,  their  juice  should  be  transformed  into 
wine.  Every  part  of  the  work  which  can  be 
made  more  intelligible  by  the  artist  than  by  the 
writer  has  been  profusely  illustrated.  Not  a few 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  vine  are  as  faithful  as 
though  they  were  actual  photographs ; in  fact, 
they  are  copies  of  photographs,  taken  from  actual 
plants  in  various  stages.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

Partisan  Life  with  Col,  John  S,  Mosby . By  • 
Major  John  Scott.  Mosby  is  in  a way  a rep- 
resentative character  of  our  war.  Sundry  per- 
sons have  undertaken  to  narrate  his  exploits. 
u Major  John  Scott,  of  Fauquier,  late  C.  S.  A.,* 
is  indorsed  by  Mosby  as  the  true  historian.  The 
Major,  who  announces  himself  as  the  author  of 
“The  Lost  Principle,”  has  performed  his  task 
more  than  reasonably  well.  From  the  brief  bi- 
ography, which  we  find  almost  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  we  learn  that  John  Singleton  Mosby 
first  saw  light  in  1833,  “at  the  residence  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,”  in  some  county  or  other 
in  Virginia ; that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enter- 
ed the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  began  to 
show  himself  great  in  some  branches  of  learning, 
notably  that  of  the  Greek  language.  But  the 
peaceful  progress  of  the  lad  was  interrupted  by 
what  his  biographer  euphemistically  styles  “a 
personal  difficulty,”  wherein  young  Mosby  shot 
a fellow-student;  and  for  this  little  misunder- 
standing was  tried  before  a criminal  court,  and, 
as  Major  Scott  avers,  received  the  “harsh  sen- 
tence” of  six  months’  imprisonment  and  a fine 
of  a thousand  dollars : all  that  for  just  shooting 
a man.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  who,  as  Ma- 
jor Scott  assures  us,  is  “ the  ornament  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,”  never  had  so  dis- 
agreeable a duty  to  perform  as  when  he  pressed 
the  prosecution  of  this  amiable  youth.  For  his 
own  part,  “had  he  been  in  Mosby’s  place,  he 
was  quite  sure  he  would  have  acted  as  Mosby 
had  done.”  The  attorney,  who  now  gets  the 
title  of  Judge  in  Major  Scott’s  book,  showed  his 
faith  by  his  works.  He  visited  the  interesting 
prisoner  “ during  his  confinement,”  and  lent  him 
books  wherewith  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  were  moreover  moved, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  to 
annul  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  future 
ornament  of  the  State.  Commencing  life  un- 
der such  auspices — having  actually  shot  his  man 
long  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  who  can 
wonder  that  Mosby  “soon  achieved  success  in 
his  profession  and  married  a lady  distinguished 
for  her  personal  attractions,”  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-Congressman,  ex -embassador,  and  a “crim- 
inal lawyer  of  great  distinction.”  When  the 
secession  of  Virginia  was  announced  Mosby  of 
course  “ ratified  it,”  and  proceeded  to  take  coun- 
sel with  no  less  a man  than  that  “able  states- 
man” John  B.  Floyd,  who  on  this  occasion  “wore 
a grave  and  ominous  brow;”  for,  he  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  folly  of  some  men  who  had 
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prevented  the  secession  of  Virginia  three  months 
before,  and  of  others  who  at  Montgomery  had 
“tooled  away  the  season  of  preparation,”  the 
war  just  opening  would  be  “one  of  the  longest 
and  most  sanguinary  conflicts  that  ever  desolated 
the  earth.”  Mosby  enlisted  as  a private  in  a 
volunteer  cavalry  regiment,  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Adjutant.  But  somehow  the  men 
could  not  discern  his  merits,  nor  those  of  the 
Colonel,  William  E.  Jones,  a man  “proud  and 
reserved  by  nature,  and  educated  in  the  ideas  of 
West  Point.  ” When  an  election  for  officers  took 
place  Colonel  and  Adjutant  found  themselves  ' 
discharged  to  private  life.  Mosby,  however,  had 
fallen  in  with  the  dashing  Stuart,  and  remained 
at  his  head-quarters  in  the  capacity  of  scout. 
He  was  made  prisoner  not  long  after  the  “fc>even 
Days”  on  the  Peninsula;  but  while  awaiting  ex- 
change at  Fortress  Monroe  he  managed  to  pick 
up  a bit  of  information  that  gave  shape  to  a catn- 
paign.  McClellan  lay  at  Harrison’s  Landing,  and 
the  great  problem  for  the  Confederate  authorities 
was,  whether  he  would  move  toward  or  away 
from  Richmond.  Burnside’s  corps  had  come  to, 
and  were  now  departing  from  Hampton  Roads. 
If  one  could  only  learn  whither  these  troops  were 
going  the  question  of  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
authorities  would  be  solved.  If  their  destina- 
tion w as  to  the  James,  it  meant  an  attempt  upon 
Richmond ; if  to  the  Rappahannock,  it  meant  an 
abandonment  of  the  Peninsular  enterprise.  Mos- 
by, quite  casually  to  all  appearance,  asked  the 
captain  of  the  prison-ship  where  Burnside  was 
going.  The  obliging  captain  replied,  “To  Fred- 
ericksburg.” Just  then  Mosby  was  exchanged, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  w*ay  to  Richmond  with 
the  important  information  which  he  had  gained. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Confederate  army  was 
moved  northward  against  Pope  days  before 
McClellan  left  the  James.  Hence  came  the 
campaign  of  1802  in  Virginia,  and  finally  the 
invasion  of  Maryland  and  the  fight  on  the  An- 
tietam — all  resulting  from  a careless  w*ord  caught 
up  by  the  quick  ears  of  Mosby.  Somehow  the 
Confederate  commanders  were  slow'  in  appreci- 
ating Mosby,  or  at  least  they  would  only  employ 
him  as  a scout.  But  somewhere  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1 8GB  he  seems  to  have  got  leave  to 
tiy  his  theory  of  partisan  warfare.  At  this  time 
his  biographer  w'rites:  “I  find  myself  with  a 
small  detachment  of  cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Mosby,  ns  he  is  generally  call- 
ed, though  his  military  rank  is,  I believe,  en- 
tirely honorary.”  Mosby ’s  theory  of  w'ar  was 
not  remarkably  profound.  It  was"  simply  to  an- 
noy the  enemy  by  getting  together  a body  of 
men  who  were  to  be  soldiers  only  wrhen  special- 
ly called  for;  for  the  main  part  of  their  time 
they  were,  as  Major  Scott  quaintly  phrases  it,  to 
44  board  round”  among  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  a plenty  of  loose  fish,  from 
whose  “schools”  the  Partisan  Rangers  could  be 
recruited.  Two  powerful  motives  were  at  com- 
mand to  make  them  effective.  The  first  was 
negative:  if  they  failed  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned they  would  be  at  once  sent  to  the  regu- 
lar army,  w hich  meant  hard  service,  little  food, 
no  pay,  except  in  worthless  paper,  and  a more 
tlian  even  chance  of  death.  The  second  w’as 
positive : on  the  skirts  of  every  great  army  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  matter  to  be 
picked  up  by  a little  daring  and  much  good-luck. 


Mosby’s  theory  for  his  Partisan  Rangers  was,  as 
his  eulogist  phrases  it,  44  the  distribution  among 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  spoil  captured  from 
the  enemy,”  or,  as  he  himself  better  described 
it,  “the  cohesive  power  of  plunder.”  Mosby 
himself,  according  to  Major  Scott,  was  quite 
above  any  such  mercenary  motive.  He  would 
not  take  for  himself  so  much  as  a stray  pair  of 
boots.  Mosby’s  Partisans  were  certainly  a great 
annoyance  to  the  Federal  armies.  They  were 
not  unlike  the  Crow's  and  the  Comanches,  only 
that  they  had  pluck  and  daring.  The  annoy- 
ance which  they  occasioned  is  fully  shown  by 
the  newspaper  dispatches  of  1803  and  1864’. 
They  have  found  an  enthusiastic  narrator  in 
Major  Scott,  whose  book  is  rather  worth  read- 
ing as  a record  of  a striking  episode  in  the  war. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Thrilling  Adventures  of  Daniel  Ellis , etc.,  etc. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) — The  title 
of  this  w ork,  w hich  we  greatly  abridge,  indicates 
its  nature.  Daniel  Ellis  is  certainly  a character 
— a man  who  played  a singular  if  not  a great 
part  in  our  late  wrar,  whereof  he  had  something 
to  tell  which  was  really  worth  the  telling.  But, 
unluckily,  he  placed  his  narrative  into  the  hands 
of  somebody  who  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
make  a fine  story  out  of  what  plainly  told — as 
Ellis  must  have  told  it — was  quite  remarkable. 
We  hope  that  the  readers  of  this  volume  w ill  not  n 
charge  the  scraps  from  Lempriere  and  Shaks-. 
pcare,  from  Byron  and  Beattie,  to  the  account 
of  Daniel  Ellis.  We  trust  that  they  will  give 
him  credit  for  having  written  “ it  was  about  day- 
break,” instead  of  the  bosh  about  Aurora’s  gold- 
en fingers  opening  the  portals  of  the  day,  where- 
by the  happily  anonymous  editor  undertakes  to 
describe  that  very  everyday  event  of  morning 
succeeding  night.  Daniel  Ellis  was  simply  a 
resident  of  Eustern  Tennessee ; had  been  a sol- 
dier during  the  Mexican  war ; had  coine  home, 
and  was  quietly  settled  down,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, plying  the  honest  trade  of  wagon-maker, 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, late  in  1801,  ordered  that  the  bridges  in 
this  region  should  be  destroyed.  Daniel  wns 
among  those  w ho  helped  to  carry  out  this  order. 
Meanwhile  the  Confederates,  who  claimed  Ten- 
nessee as*  a part  of  Davisdom,  denounced  the 
sharpest  penalties  against  all  Union  men  in  this 
region.  Judah  Benjamin,  then  Confederate  Sec- 
retary Of  War,  put  forth  in  November,  1801,  his 
noted  order  touching  the  44  traitors  in  East  Ten- 
nessee.” All  who  had  been  engaged  in  bridge- 
burning  were  to  be  44  executed  on  the  spot  by 
hanging;”  and,  adds  Judah,  “it  will  be  well  to 
leave  their  bodies  hanging  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
burnt  bridges.”  The  contest  in  Tennessee  soon 
assumed  a sanguinary  character.  The  Union 
men  were  to  be  forced  into  the  Confederate 
ranks  or  extirpated.  Shut  up  among  the  mount- 
ains their  only  way  of  escape  was  by  crosa- 
j ing  the  ridges  into  Kentucky  by  wild  paths,  or 
rather  by  no  paths  at  all,  for  every  road  was 
carefully  picketed.  To  make  their  way  through 
the  mountains  a guide  was  required.  Ellis  act- 
ed as  guide  to  many  parties,  and  his  44  thrilling 
adventures”  were  mainly  undergone  in  this  ca- 
pacity. He  has,  however,  to  relate  incidents  of 
murder  nnd  outrage  going  beyond  any  thing  re- 
corded of  late  generations  among  civilized  men. 

! One  can  hardly  find  their  parallel  among  the 
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atrocities  committed  by  the  British  in  the  late  Se- 
poy insurrection,  or,  more  lately,  by  and  against 
the  Indians  upon  our  Northwestern  frontier.  We 
wish  that  we  could  disbelieve  the  accounts  which 
Ellis  gives  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Ten- 
nessee. But  his  narrative  is  too  circumstantial, 
is  too  full  of  dates,  places,  and  names  to  leave 
us  any  room  to  doubt  of  its  truthfulness.  War 
ns  waged  by  regular  armies  is  fearful  enough. 
But  its  horrors  are  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  those  witnessed  in  irregular  warfare;  as 
when  Semmes  on  the  high  seas  plundered  and 
burned  every  vessel  that  he  could  encounter 
which  sailed  under  the  American  flag ; or  w hen, 
in  parts  of  the  debatable  lands  of  Tennessee  and 
Missouri,  the  fact  that  a man  took  the  side  in 
the  contest  opposite  to  that  taken  by  his  neigh- 
bors was  a sure  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  torch 
and  the  halter.  The  hostile  feeling  between 
North  and  South,  properly  so  called,  will  be 
easily  allayed ; but  the  bitter  animosity  upon  the 
borders  will,  >ve  fear,  be  of  longer  life. 

Manual  of  Physica  l Exercises.  By  W ILLI AM 
Wood.  The  author  of  this  work  has  long  stood 
among  the  very  foremost  of  instructors  in  phys- 
ical training.  Not  a few  of  our  best  men  owe 
more  to  him  than  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for 
the  physical  health  which  alone  can  give  zest  to 
mental  soundness.  Mr.  Wood  worthily  magni- 
fies his  calling.  In  this  Manual  he  undertakes 
to  give  precisely  the  instructions  which  he  would 
furnish  to  his  pupils.  Beginning  with  exercises 
in  Calisthenics,  Dumb  Bells,  Indian  Clubs,  and 
the  like,  many  of  which  can  be  practiced  at  the 
pupil’s  home,  he  proceeds  to  those  wdiich  require 
the  special  apparatus  of  the  Gymnasium.  Then 
he  goes  on  to  treat  of  “Aquatics,”  includ- 
ing somewhat  comprehensively  under  this  term 
Row  ing,  Sailing,  Swimming,  and  Skating.  Upon 
these  topics  Mr.  Wood  is  a recognized  authority. 
Then  he  gives  full  information  respecting  the 
two  great  national  athletic  games,  Base  Ball  and 
Cricket,  lie  concludes  with  tw  o excellent  chap- 
ters on  Fencing  and  Sparring.  Every  part  of  his 
work  is  profusely  illustrated  wherever  pictorial 
representations  can  aid  or  supply  the  place  of 
verbal  description.  Of  the  hundred  illustrations 
of  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics,  nearly  all  are 
from  his  own  sketches.  The  scores  of  illustra- 
tions for  the  chapter  on  Fencing  are  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  experts  in  actual  position. 
They  represent  every  attitude  from  the  poise  of 
the  body  to  the  position  of  the  feet  and  the  grip 
of  the  hand,  not  vaguely,  as  an  artist  might  sup- 
pose that  they  should  be,  but  actually — more 
than  pre-Raphaelitely — just  as  the  camera  show  ed 
them  to  be  at  the  moment  of  action.  This  feat- 
ure, we  believe,  has  never  been  presented  in  any 
similar  work.  We  are  beginning  to  be  aware 
of  the  value  of  physical  training.  We  trust  that, 
in  the  education  of  the  generation  now  rising, 
Gymnastics  and  Games  will  be  considered  as  in- 
dispensable as  Reading  and  Writing;  that  they 
will  be  taught  in  schools — as  they  indeed  now 
are  in  some  of  our  best  colleges — and  practiced 
at  home.  We  judge  that  this  Manual  of  Mr. 
Wood  will  be  adopted  as  a text-book  for  the 
student  and  a hand-book  for  the  amateur. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Miss  Ravenels  Conversion  from  Secession  to 
Loyaltu . By  J.  W.  1)e  Fobest.  If  a clear 
plot,  tne  storv  always  marching  on  to  its  end, 
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characters  who  are  human  beings,  not  mere  lay 
figures,  and  a style  never  bad,  and  almost  uni- 
formly very  good,  are  sufficient  to  make  up  a 
good  novel,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
“Miss  Ravenel’s  Conversion”  to  be  the  best 
American  novel  published  for  many  a year.  To 
find  its  superior  one  must  go  back  beyond  An- 
thony Trollope  and  as  far  as  Thackeray.  The 
story  runs  somewhat  thus : At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Doctor  Ravenel,  Virginian  by  birth, 
long  resident  in  New  Orleans,  finds  it  expedient, 
being  a Union  man,  to  leave  Louisiana.  He 
takes  up  his  abode  at  “New  Boston,”  a town 
which  w ill  be  recognized  as  famous  in  New  En- 
gland for  its  elms  and  its  college.  With  him 
comes  his  daughter  Lilie,  a most  excellent  seces- 
sionist, as  were  most  of  her  sex  of  Southern  birth. 

In  New  Boston  the  Ravenels  make  sundry  ac- 
quaintances, notable  among  whom  are  Edward 
Colbume,  a rising  young  lawyer,  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  Captain  Colbume  of  the  Volun- 
teers, and  Colonel  John  Carter,  Virginian  by 
birth,  West  Pointer  by  education,  now  engaged 
in  raising  a regiment  in  the  State  of  “ Boratarm,” 
w'hereof  * t Newr  Boston”  is  capital.  This  Colonel 
Carter  is  a character  wrho  is  sketched  with  great 
vigor.  He  has  aU  the  vices  and  not  a few  of  the 
virtues  w hich  army  life  gets  into  or  out  of  a man. 
He  drinks  and  gambles,  quite  ignores  the  third 
and  seventh  command ments,  and  in  the  end  yields 
to  strong  temptation  in  the  matter  of  those  w’hich 
forbid  stealing.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is 
in  him  a sort  of  great  rough  manliness  which 
should  have  made  him  a good  man  ; and  w'hich 
did  win  the  love  of  Lilie,  with  w’hom  he  as  well 
as  Colbume  had  fallen  in  love.  This  love,  in- 
deed, came  near  saving  Carter,  and  would  have 
saved  him  only  that  it  came  too  late.  In  a posi- 
tion of  great  trust  he  had  proved  untrustworthy. 

He  dies  on  the  battle-field,  leaving  Lilie  a widow 
with  one  boy.  Of  course  every  reader  will  un- 
derstand that  Colbume’s  long  love  is  finally  to  be 
crowned  with  success ; just  as  Thackeray  could 
not  do  other  than  marry  William  Dobbin  to 
Amelia.  The  general  plot  is,  indeed,  somew;hat 
enforced ; but  it  is  wrought  out  with  great  deli- 
cacy. One  good  character  is  said  to  be  enough 
to  make  a good  novel.  In  this  there  are  cer- 
tainly four:  Carter,  the  type  of  a professional 
soldier  of  low  order ; not  by  any  means  a repre- 
sentative of  the  great  body  of  men  whom  West 
Point  has  trained,  but  yet  of  a number  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  denominated  a class : Col- 
bume, the  model  of  the  citizen-soldier : Doctor 
Ravenel,  quite  as  wise  as  Bulwer’s  Kicabocca : • 

Lilie,  the  “Miss  Ravenel”  who  wras  to  be  con- 
verted : and  her  kinswroman,  Madame  La  Rue, 
a Louisianian,  perfectly  good-natured,  and  alto- 
gether unprincipled,  who  plays  a not  unimportant 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  To  these  might 
be  added  several  others  who  play  minor  parts ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  college  people  of  New 
Boston.  Anthony  Trollope  has  set  forth,  at 
greater  length,  but  not  more  faithfully,  the  life 
of  an  English  cathedral  town,  than  Mr.  De  For- 
est depicts  life  in  this  American  college  city. 
Though  not  strictly  a war  novel,  this  contains 
some  capital  battle-pieces,  admirably  done,  .for 
the  author  has  in  person  borne  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  battles  of  the 
war  which  he  has  described  in  this  Magazine. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  June.  It 
is  brief,  for  during  the  month  there  is  little 
of  actual  event  to  narrate. 

In  Washington  John  H.  Surratt  is  undergoing 
trial  upon  charge  of  complicity  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln.  It  seems  as  though 
the  testimony  adduced  would  throw  some  light 
upon  that  mysterious  affair,  and  disclose  whether 
it  was  the  act  of  a mere  dissipated  stage-player, 
or  the  culmination  of  a plot  arranged  by  men  of 
high  authority  and  great  place  in  the  Confederate 
Government. 

Little  really  new  has  come  to  light  as  to  the 
paramount  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
JSouth.  We  gave  last  month  an  abstract  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  those  who  had,  upon  taking  the 
oath,  the  right  of  registration  and  consequently 
of  voting.  The  President  has  issued  an  order  to 
the  different  military  commanders,  in  which  they 
are  directed  to  govern  themselves  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General.  General  Sickles,  com- 
manding in  the  Carolinas,  sent  in 'll  is  resignation, 
but  it  lias  not  as  yet  been  accepted.  The  Attor- 
ney-General has  furnished  a further  opinion,  the 
general  purport  of  which  is  that  the  military 
commanders  have  no  authority  to  remove  civil 
officers ; and  that  therefore  Mr.  Wells  is  legally 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Monroe  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans.  The  President,  as  we  write,  is 
on  a tour  to  New  England,  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  vital  question  as  to  the  interpretation 
which  the  Administration  puts  upon  the  Military 
Bills  remains  in  abeyance.  If  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  is  sanctioned,  much  of  the  ac- 
tion of  several  of  the  military  commanders  must 
be  rescinded,  and  in  such  case  it  can  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  will  desire  or  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  posts. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a quorum  of  the  members  of  Congress  will  re- 
assemble at  Washington  on  the  4 th  of  July,  as 
provided  for  in  the  vote  for  adjournment.  The 
whole  question  of  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  Military  Jlills,  of  the  authority  and  duties 
devolved  upon  the  military  commanders,  and  the 
actual  position  of  the  local  governments  now  ex- 
isting in  the  “military  districts,”  must,  we  sup- 
pose, be  defined  by  Congress  at  this  session. — 
As  far  as  a careful  comparison  of  figures  now  cn- 
# ables  us  to  judge,  the  voters  registered  in  the 
leading  States  number  about  two  colored  persons 
to  one  white,  so  that  the  legal  action  of  these 
States  will  be  decided  mainly  by  the  votes  of  the 
freed  men. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  disposition  which  has  been  made  of  Max- 
imilian and  his  generals,  captured  at  Queretaro 
on  May  15,  remains  a mystery.  Conflicting  ru- 
mors have  reached  the  United  States,  but  the 
only  thing  which  appears  certain  is,  that  Maxi- 
milian had  not  been  executed  up  to  the  latest 
dates.  The  city  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  re- 
main still  in  a state  of  siege,  the  two  armies  of 
the’  Liberals  having  concentrated  before  the  cap- 
ital, where  every  effort  was  making  to  reduce 
General  Marquez. 

The  accounts  of  the  -war  on  the  Plata  River 


are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  find  place  in  the 
Record. — -In  Peru  another  revolution  seems  to 
be  in  progress,  but  the  details  as  reported  are  too 
general  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  its  char- 
acter.— In  the  United  States  of  Colombia  there 
is  also  a conflict  between  the  various  authorities. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  promulgated  a decree 
declaring  free  all  children  bora  of  slave  parents 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  after  July  1,  18G7,  and 
permitting  any  slave  to  obtain  his  or  her  liberty 
on  the  payment  of  $250. 

EUROPE. 

The  European  continent  has  been  unusually 
quiet  since  our  last  Record,  the  settlement  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  difficulty  by  the  London  Con- 
ference having  apparently  left  the  Great  Powers 
without  a disturbing  element.  The  principal 
sovereign’s  and  magnates  have,  indeed,  been 
peaceably  congregated  at  Paris  in  attendance  on 
the  French  Exhibition.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  June  G to  assassinate 
the  Czar  of  Russia  while  riding  with  Napoleon, 
but  the  attempt  was  fortunately  frustrated. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Reform  movement  has 
proven  the  cause  of  one  or  two  riots.  On  June 
17  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a protracted 
debate,  adopted  the  Government  plan  for  redis- 
tributing Parliamentary  seats  in  the  boroughs. 
The  announcement  of  the  result  of  this  vote,  a 
defeat  for  the  Reformers,  so  exasperated  them 
that  a large  body  of  them  marched  to  St.  James’s 
Hall,  where  a Tory  mass  meeting  was  being  held, 
and  storming  the  platform,  drove  off  the  Tory 
speakers  and  erected  an  English  flag,  surmount- 
ed by  a Liberty  cap.  On  the  following  day  an- 
other riot  occurred  at  Birmingham.  The  Re- 
formers took  possession  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  held  them  for  several  hours,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  troops  quietly  dispersed  without  having 
done  any  material  injury. 

The  eighteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  is  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  during  the  early  days  of  July  with  great 
pomp.  Already  more  than  four  hundred  bish- 
ops and  thirty  thousand  priests,  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  have  congregated  iu  the 
capital  of  Catholic  Christendom.  Among  these 
are  many  from  America,  wrho  brought  with  them 
offering*  amounting  to  quite  a quarter  of  a mill- 
ion of  dollars.  The  proceedings  of  this  great 
convocation  were  formally  opened  on  the  27th 
of  June,  when  the  Pope  delivered  an  allocution, 
setting  forth  the  immense  power  wielded  by  the 
Church,  and  expressing  his  purpose  soon  to  con- 
vene a General  Council  to  deliberate  upon  the 
best  means  of  repairing  the  evils  by  which  the 
Church  is  now  aftticted. 

The  war  in  Candia  promises  an  early  conclu- 
sion. The  Turkish  army  has  been  repeatedly 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  Sultan,  who 
lately  refused  the  offered  mediation  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  announced  on  June  2 his 
willingness  to  intrust  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question  to  a commission  of  the  European  pow- 
ers. 

Egypt  was  declared  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
a separate  sovereignty,  its  existence  to  date  from 
J une  1 1 . 
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THAT  notable  man  of  the  West — elongated 
John  Wentworth — is  as  strong  in  stump 
orator}'  as  he  used  to  be  with  his  pen  when  edit- 
ing the  Chicago  Democrat,  and  in  political  or- 
ganizations was  as  indispensable  a man  as  our 
brother  Watkins  used  to  be  in  a certain  church — 
“a  difficult  man  to  get  along  with , and  a diffi- 
cult man  to  get  along  without .”  During  the  last 
campaign  which  resulted  in  his  election  to  Con- 
gress his  unnecessarily  long  form  was  seen  tower- 
ing at  all  public  assemblages  where  the  merits  of 
opposing  men  and  measures  were  “cussed  and 
discussed.”  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  so  they 
say,  that  attenuated  John  has  one  verbal  habit  so 
inveterate  that  it  forces  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  those  who  happen  to  listen  to  him.  If  any 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements,  his  prompt  response  is : “I’ll  bet  you 
a hundred  dollars  it’s  true.”  On  the  occasion  to 
which  we  allude  Mr.  Wentworth  had  made  an 
eloquent  speech,  intending  to  close  by  quoting 
Bryant’s  well-known  lines : 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again. 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.” 

But  unfortunately  he  could  only  remember  the 
opening  words,  w hich  he  repeated  thus : 

“ ‘Truth  crushed — ’ 

“How  is  that? — it’s  by  Bryant,  you  know — 
that  beautiful  poem  of  his — 

4 4 4 Truth  crushed  to  earth — * [Another  pause. ] 
44  ‘Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again — ’ 
[Another.] 

“ ‘Truth  crushed  to  earth* will  rise  again — ’ 

“ Well,  boys,  I don’t  remember  the  rest  of  it, 
but  if  any  of  you  doubt  it,  TU  just  bet  you  a hun- 
dred dollars  that  she  ivill /” 


We  have  nothing  against  Boston.  We  do  not 
hate  Boston.  There  are  really  good  people  in 
Boston ; who  believe  in  Boston ; who  have  got 
it  bad.  “That,”  as  Mr.  Webster  remarked 
about  the  Falls  at  Rochester,  “is  an  interesting 
fact.”  Boston  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  Faneuil 
Hall,  Ticknor  and  Fields,  and  a clever  thing  in 
the  way  of  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Bunker.  A new  peculiarity,  or  notion,  of 
that  city  has  recently  been  mentioned  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  from,  not  of,  Boston.  It  is  what  he 
calls,  with  no  feeling  of  irreverence,  the  “ Boston 
Prayer.  ” He  says  that  he  attended  several  places 
of  worship  where  the  opening  prayer  generally 
commenced  in  about  these  words:  “We  thank 
Thee,  ()  Lord,  that  wre  were  bom  in  Boston. 
Especially  do  we  render  Thee,  O Lord,  our 
thanks  that,  having  been  born  in  Boston , we  are 
not  as  other  men,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary' that  we  should  be  bom  again !”  And  after 
further  congratulatory  and  supplicatory  w ords, 
all  very  proper  and  in  good  Boston  taste,  the 
psalm  was  given  out.  We  had  not  heard  of  this 
little  peculiarity  before,  and  thought  it  might 
perhaps  be  wrell  enough  to  mention  it. 


From  New  Westminster,  in  far-off  British 
Columbia,  in  the  calligraphy  of  a gentleman  evi- 
dently accustomed  to  make  “copy”  for  the  press, 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  an  oddity  of  that 
region  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  “ Bloody”  Ed- 
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wards — so  called,  not  from  his  sanguinary  dis- 
position, but  from  his  frequent  use  of  that  preflx 
in  ordinary  conversation.  He  is  said  to  be  a fair 
specimen  of  an  old  salt,  and  always  intersperses 
among  his  words  an  abundance  of  sea  phrases. 
Upon  one  occasion,  while  riding  a bobtailed 
mule  past  a camp  of  miners,  the  animal  seemed 
bent  upon  bringing  bis  journey  to  a close.  Ed- 
wards pulled  his  head  in  the  right  direction,  but 
the  body  would  not  follow'  \ and  at  last,  after 
progressing  in  a sidelong  manner  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  brute  succeeded  in  fairly  running  over 
a tent  in  which  three  or  four  miners  w ere  enjoy- 
ing a noonday  nap,  very  much  at  the  risk  of 
some  broken  bones.  Of  course  there  w as  a vo- 
ciferous attack  upon  the  unlucky  rider,  w ho,  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard,  replied, 
pointing  to  the  curtailed  member : 

“How  do  you  suppose  that  I can  steer  the 
bloody  craft?  Don’t  you  see  he  has  lost  his 
bloody  rudder  ?” 


The  same  correspondent  speaks  of  an  oddity 
w ho  had  w'orked  his  way  to  that  region  from  the 
State  of  Maine — a Simon  Pure  Yankee,  not  even 
wanting  the  squeaking  voice  and  nasal  drawl  so 
typical  of  Down  Easters,  llis  name  is  Jack 
N . In  a recent  examination  in  an  import- 

ant case  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Colony, 
one  of  the  counsel  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
extract  the  whole  truth  from  him.  His  Yankee 
ingenuity  and  ignorance  combined  enabled  him 
to  evade  many  of  the  questions.  At  last  the 
lawyer,  losing  patience,  exclaimed : “ Why,  Mr. 

N- , do  you  prevaricate  so  much?”  Jack, 

supposing  that  lie  referred  to  his  peculiar  manner 
of  utterance,  convulsed  the  Court  and  audience 
by  the  indignant  reply  : “ How  can  a fellar  help 
prevaricatin’  when  he  has  lost  three  of  his' front 

ueth  r 


The  Drawer  has  uniformly  made  it  a point  to 
encourage  in  the  rising  generation  a taste  for 
arithmetic,  to  the  end  that  correct  and  rapid 
computation  might  coine  easily  to  the  infant  in- 
tellect. We  are  happy  to  announce  the  success 

of  this  treatment  in  the  case  of  little  Clara  T , 

a three-year-old,  who  has  been  allowed  to  ac- 
company her  parents  in  the  cars  and  stages. 
Not  long  since  they  took  her  to  church  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  she  deposited  her  contribution 
in  the  plate,  she  turned  to  her  mother  and  said : 
“ Mamma,  I told  the  man  that  that  was  for 
three ; was  that  right  ?”  The  statement  did 
“ not  appear  to  be  controverted — it  was  not  con- 
troverted.” 

The  incident  narrated  in  the  May  Number  of 
the  Drawer,  of  the  young  lady  from  the  country 
who  experienced  certain  qualiny  sensations  when 
indulging  in  the  “mazy,”  reminds  a correspond- 
ent at  Brookfield,  Missouri,  of  an  occurrence 
that  took  place  during  the  winter  of  18G3-’l, 
W'hen  the  Federal  army  was  stationed  in  and 
around  Chattanooga.  Although  the  male  inhab- 
itants in  that  region  were  opposed  to  the  sway  of 
onr  common  Federal  Uncle,  the  women  were 
disposed  to  Unionism,  and  one  of  the  results  of 
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this  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  gentle  sex  was 
a disposition  to  go  in  strong  for  every  thing  in 
the  way  of  dances.  The  junior  officers,  and 
sometimes  the  seniors,  reciprocated  this  admira- 
ble feeling.  Among  the  subalterns  was  a Lieu- 
tenant of  a Pennsylvania  regiment  who  was  a 
great  lady-killer,  and  prided  himself  thereon. 
On  one  occasion  this  sanguinary  young  man 
found  a young  lady  who  could  waltz — -a  rare  ac- 
complishment among  the  rustics  of  Tennessee 
and  Georgia.  He  was  in  ecstasies!  and,  as  the 
damsel  was  quite  good-looking,  paid  her  any 
number  of  compliments  both  on  her  dancing  and 
beauty.  In  fact,  there  is  no  knowing  where  his 
flattery  would  have  led  him  if  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  all  standing  by  a brief  statement  of 
fact,  which  was  as  follows;  “La  me,  stranger! 
you  call  me  good-looking  now  T Why,  you  just 
ought  to  have  seen  me  before  I had  the  diarrhea /” 

From  one  of  the  “stable”  men  of  St;  Louis  we 

learn  that,  in  the  spring  of  ’61,  John  A , a 

lumber-merchant  of  that  city,  organized  a com- 
pany for  the  war.  The  members  were  mainly 
of  “Oirish”  descent.  One  evening,  when  form- 
ing for  drill,  the  boys  became  slightly  riotous — 
l>erhaps  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  then 
growing  enthusiasm  and  something  equally  ex- 
citing but  not  so  durable.  In  fact,  the  boys  got 
into  a row.  A- , with  a gesture  of  indigna- 

tion and  command,  exclaimed,  “Men ! men ! I 
want  no  Jigh ting  men  in  this  company! — tills 
thing  must  stop !’  The  defenders  of  our  liber- 
ties, dubious  as  to  the  precise  import  of  their 
commander’s  phraseology,  after  brief  but  rapid 
cogitation,  adopted  his  views  and  fell  into  line. 


John  Van  Buren  once  sauntered  into  one  of 
our  city  courts,  and  seated  himself  beside  a friend 
who  was  conducting  an  important  suit.  After 
several  questions  had  been  put  and  exceptions 
taken,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  thinking  that  the  ruling 
of  the  Bench  was  a little  odd,  asked,  in  his  pe- 
culiarly quiet  way : “ Who  is  on  the  other  side, 
in  this  case,  besides  the  Judge  /” 


On  another  occasion,  some  years  back,  when 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  being  built, 
“Prince  John”  happened  to  be  passing  a few 
days  at  “Undercliff,”  the  beautiful  country-seat 
of  the  late  General  George  P.  Morris,  at  Cold 
Spring.  The  line  of  road  was  directly  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  men  were  at  work  excavating 
the  ground  in  which  to  place  the  ties.  Not  hav- 
ing seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  the  Gen- 
eral asked:  “What  are  those  little  narrow  pits 
for?” 

“Those,  my  dear  General,”  replied  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  “are  graves  for  little  stockholders  /” 
Such,  we  believe,  was  the  financial  result  to 
the  early  investors  in  that  undertaking. 


When  the  hopeful  and  conscientious  Mr. 
Micawber  alluded  in  terms  of  endearment  to 
Mrs.  M.  as  the  “partner  of  his  affections  and 
mother  of  liis  babes,”  it  was  without  intent  to 
put  up  that  excellent  matron  to  public  vendue, 
although  he  had  frequently  “sold”  her  in  other 
ways.  Less  affectionate,  and  more  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  greed  than  the  admirable  Wilkins, 
Paul  M.  Dishong,  of  Belfast  Towmship,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  au- 


thentic document,  in  consideration  of  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  “seventeen  dollars  or  the  cow,” 
agrees  to  let  his  wife  “go  with  James  Wilson, 
the  churn  pedler,”  provided  she  goes  before  the 
1st  of  April,  18G  7,  and  “gets  away  the  best  way 
she  can.” — Vide  the  “artikle”  ensuing: 

BbllfAst  Township,  Feb.  14*4,  *.».  1867 

Artikle  of  agreement  made  and  fully  ngreend  upon 
this  year  and  date  above  written,  between  Paul  M. 
Dishong  & Wife  and  James  Wilson,  the  conditions 
of  this  agreement  are  such:  Paul  M.  Dishong  doth 
agree  to  bind  and  obligate  himself  that  he  Will  Not 
disturb  his  Wife  and  family,  Nor  Wilson  (the  churn 
pedler)  and  is  Willing  that  Mary  An  Dishong,  his  Wife, 
and  children,  go  with  James  Wilson ; ana  Paul  W. 
Dishong  is  willing  to  give  her  what  Property  she 
claims  in  the  house,  ana  also  agree  for  them  to  get 
away  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  18GT,  and  also 
to  get  aw’ay  the  best  way  they  can.  Paul  M.  Dishong 
is  to  have  his  oldest  Daughter  in  the  spring  of  lSGtt, 
when  calling  for  her,  Mary  Catharine,  and  his  wife 
Doeth  agree  to  let  him  have  her,  & the  afore  said  Wil- 
son is  not  to  go  so  far  away  hut  what  Paul  M.  Dishong 
can  cum  and  see  them,  and  Will  Be  treated  with  re- 
sped.  Paul  M.  Dishong  is  to  have  seventeen  dollars 
in  money  for  a fore  said  Wife  an  Children,  or  the 
amount  of  a bill  of  accounts,  "br  to  have  the  Cove , and 
also  to  have  his  Bed,  & Plate,  & Bucket  •&  Lamp. 
And  if  the  afore  said  Wilson  Can  manage  the  Children 
without  abusing  them,  he  has  Privilege  to  come  and 
get  them  at  any  time  and  is  welcome  to  all  of  them. 
Paul  M.  Dishong  doth  agree  that  Mary  Ann,  his  Wife, 
can  sell  the  Cow  to  Enhy  one  she  pleases,  only  not 
to  make  sale  to  Enny  of  the  Besses,  in  Presence  of 
William  Fohrncr. 

Paul  M.  Dishong, 
Mary  Ann  Disuoxo, 
James  Wilson,  W’hich 
is  the  Churn  Pedler  mentioned  In  the  afore  said  Arti- 
cle of  Agreement,  and  is  now  proprietor  of  Mary  Ann 
Dishong. 

Attested— William  Fohrxer. 

Oukdiah  Mellota. 


Some  months  since  a colored  citizen  was  ar- 
raigned for  petty  larceny  before  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
presided  over  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  Gilpin, 
a gentleman  of  small  stature,  with  gray  beard 
and  mustache.  The  ebony  party,  on  being  asked 
if  he  had  counsel,  replied  that  he  had  not — he 
was  too  poor  to  employ  one ; and,  besides,  he 
had  no  witnesses.  Whereupon  Judge  G.,  turn- 
ing to  the  Attorney-General,  said,  with  a smile : 
“I  will  conduct  the  defense,”  and  called  for  the 
indictment.  The  trial  proceeded,  the  prisoner 
duly  cared  for  by  the  Judge.  No  case  being 
made  out,  Sambo  was  told  by  the  Judge  that  he 
was  free  to  go  where  he  pleased.  “Thank  you,” 
said  the  freeman ; and  ns  he  retired  from  the 
presence  he  w as  met  at  the  door  .by  his  friend 
Bill,  w ho  asked  what  lawyer  he  had.  “ Well,  I 
don’t  know,”  replied  Sam,  “but  it  was  that  lit- 
tle gray-wffiiskered  fellar  sittin’  up  there  in  the 
middle,  and  a deuced  good  little  ’un  he  is  too ! ” 


People  who  have  traveled  over  the  Placerville 
route,  by  the  Pioneer  stage  to  and  from  Nevada, 
are  familiar  with  one  of  the  drivers  known  as 
“Old  Put,”  who  has  two  prominent  ideas  on 
which  he  converses  freely — viz.,  horses  and  de- 
mocracy. “Put”  is  an  out-and-out  Democrat, 
and  his  beacon -light,  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  is  Dan  Gelwicks,  of  the  Mountain  Demo- 
crat. Recently  at  Placerville  occurred  a revival 
of  religion,  inaugurated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Earle. 
Sinners  had  been  brought  to  repentenee  irre- 
spective of  political  sentiments.  “Put”  was 
coming  into  Placerville  one  evening  when  a pas- 
senger seated  on  the  box  with  him  inquired  the 
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reason  of  all  the  churches  being  illuminated. 
“ You  see,”  says  “Rut,”  “there  is  a revival  on 
religious  matters  raging  here,  and  it’s  working 
things  terribly.  Most  all  the  leading  Democrats 
have  got  religion,  and  the  whisky-shops  have 
about  gone  in ; and,  to  cap  the  climax,  they  say 
Dan  Gelwicks,  our  leader  in  politics,  has  caved, 
and  h — is  to  pay  generally.  My  candid  opinion 
is  that  this  chap  Earle  was  sent  out  here  from 
the  East  by  the  Black  Republicans  to  bust  up  the 
Democratic  party,  and  if  the  brakes  are  not  put 
down  on  him  he’s  in  a fair  way  to  do  it!” 

Whether  “puttiug  down  the  brakes”  would  be 
likely  to  arrest  a revival  in  California  may  be 
open  to  debate.  It  would  be  as  unsuccessful 
hereabout  as  to  have  attempted  to  arrest  another 
“Old  Put”  in  a rapid  ride,  made  some  years 
back,  down  a sharp  grade  at  West  Point,  by  put- 
ting down  the  brakes  on  that  equestrian  ma- 
noeuvre. 


While  the  Eighty-third  Illinois  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Donelson  some  of  the  officers  occasion- 
ally accepted  invitations  from  citizens  to  attend 
parties.  One  of  these  officers  detested  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  was  loud  in  bis  con- 
demnation of  the  habit  of  some  Southern  women 
of  using  it  for  dentifrice , or  “ dipping.”  At  one 
of  these  parties  our  friend  approached  a fine- 
looking  young  lady  and  politely  solicited  the  hon- 
or of  her  hand  for  the  next  quadrille.  She  an- 
swered: “Well,  no,  stranger;  I have  danced 
four  or  five  times,  and  I reckon  I'll  dip  this 

hitch  r 

Ik  matters  purely  legal  reckoning  and  guess- 
ing are  seldom  of  much  account,  especially  where 
papers  are  to  be  served  and  copies  must  be  letter- 
perfect.  Our  legal  readers  will  appreciate  the 
painstaking  accuracy  displayed  by  a deputy-sher- 
iff in  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  who  was  called 
upon  to  sene  a summons  “by  copy,”  and  who 
sa%v  the  necessity  of  having  every  word  spelled 
correctly  and  in  its  proper  place.  Turning  to 
the  indorsement  on  the  back  he  discovered  that 
the  imprint  was  different  from  that  of  the  orig- 
inal, the  latter  having  been  printed  at  Indianap- 
olis, while  the  former  was  done  in  Shelbyvillc. 
Carefully  erasing  the  name  of  the  home  printer 
he  made  it  read  instead,  “Printed  by  W.  & J. 
Braden,  Indianapolis.”  This,  in  his  judgment, 
met  the  strict  legal  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  he  “ wrent,  and  saw,  and  served”  it.  No  ex- 
ception taken. 


A correspondent  at  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, from  whom  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
again,  feeling  the  necessity  for  a more  general 
diffusion  of  mirth,  dots  dow'n  the  four  follow  ing, 
W'hich  now  become  history  : 

One  of  our  Methodist  brethren  was  lately  giv- 
ing in  a religious  meeting  the  experiences  of  him- 
self and  family,  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
his  first  wife  was  a very  good  woman,  but  she 
sickened  and  died  in  a very  happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  he  should  be  rejoiced  if  his  present  partner 
would  (jo  just  the.  same  tray. 


Of  another  temper  was  Job  Norton,  who  lately 
lost  his  wife.  Job  was  not  a man  of  very  strong 
emotions,  and  what  he  did  think  and  feel  he  kept 
pretty  much  to  himself.  Some  of  his  neighbors 


had  remarked  that  he  took  his  bereavement  quite 
coolly,  and  one  even  ventured  to  say  to  him  one 
day  that  he  took  his  affliction  but  little  to  heart. 
“Wa’al,”  says  Job,  “I  hav’n’t  blurted  round 
much  about  it,  but  innardly  Tm  as  mad  as  anu 
of  ye!" 


Our  WTilkesbarre  friend,  Walker,  went  to  a 
Dutch  tailor  and  had  his  measure  taken  for  a 
pair  of  pantaloons.  He  gave  directions  to  have 
them  made  large  and  full.  Walker  is  a heavy 
man  and  likes  his  clothes  l<*)se,  and  when  he 
came  to  try  on  the  new'  unmentionables  found 
that  they  stuck  tight  to  his  legs,  whereat  he  thus 
remonstrated  : • “ I told  you  to  make  these  pants 
fullf  After  some  objurgatory  expressions  of  a 
profane  nature,  the  tailor  ended  the  controversy 
by  declaring,  “I  dink  dese  pants  is  full  enough; 
if  dey  was  any  fuller  dey  would  shplit !" 


There  is  now  stationed  not  far  from  Gotham 
a happy,  ruby-faced,  fuu-loving  clergyman  who 
has  several  sons  brimful  and  running  over  with 
wit  and  mischief — unsanctified  chips  of  the  old 
block.  Among  them  one  we  will  call  ham  is  a 
ringleader.  A few  months  ago  Sam  was  ar- 
raigned one  morning  before  the  domestic  judi- 
ciary, when  the  following  dialogue  occurred : 

“Now',  my  son,  you  are  getting  to  be  a very 
bad  boy.  Why  will  you  not  mind  your  parents 
and  act  more  like  a man,  and  not  be  getting  into 
all  sorts  of  scrapes  ?” 

Sam,  looking  dowrn  to  the  floor  quite  serious 
and  demure,  meekly  replied,  “ Yes’r.” 

- The  reverend  parent,  thinking  he  was  getting 
a good  hold  of  the  boy’s  feelings,  added  : “My 
son,  if  you  do  not  take  a different  course  I have 
very  grave  fears.  Do  you  know'  wlnit  my  great 
fear  is,  Samuel — the  fear  that  distresses  me  day 
and  night  ?" 

“Yes’r,”  said  Sam,  his  long  face  looking  al- 
most ready  to  give  w'ay  to  tears ; “I  know  well 
enough — it’s  burglars .” 

Sam  had  leave  to  start  for  school  about  that 
time. 


During  “the  late  onpleasantness”  there  was 
a cool,  unquenchable  sort  of  a Yankee  named 
Gunn,  who  ran  a stage  in  Western  Virginia  over 
a route  much  infested  with  bushw'hackers.  We 
frequently  told  Gunn  that  he  would  some  day 
get  smashed  up  and  gobbled,  and  he  had  better 
give  up  his  job ; but  all  to  no  purpose ; for  he 
kept  on  driving  stage  and  pocketing  the  green- 
backs. So  three  of  us  concluded  one  night  we 
would  give  him  a thorough  scare  that  he  w'ould 
accept  as  a w'aming.  In  coming  in  from  his 
stables  late  at  night  he  always  took  a short  cut 
across  an  old  burying-ground.  To  this  point  we 
repaired.  One  of  our  number,  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  lay  down  “stark  and  stiff”  on  one  of  the 
newly-made  graves,  while  the  others  dodged  be- 
hind some  tombstones,  and  impatiently  awaited 
Gunn’s  arrival.  Soon  he  came  along, "whistling 
and  swinging  a pair  of  heavy  bridles,  when  all 
at  once  he  confronted  the  counterfeit  spectre. 
There  he  stood  for  a few*  moments  with  arms 
akimbo,  and  coolly  eyed  the  object  from  head 
to  foot ; then  raising  his  bridles  began  to  give  it 
a tremendous  thrashing,  bawling  out  at  the  same 
time,  “Consam  you  old  pictur!  what  you  out 
here  for  this  time  o’  night  ? Get  into  your  hole ! 
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get  into  your  hole ! ” We  concluded  to  let  Gunn 
alone  after  that. 


Owego,  or,  in  the  original  and  more  eupho- 
nious Indian,  Ahwaga,  on  the  banks  of  the  his- 
toric Susquehanna,  boasts  of  wits  the  outside 
world  wots  not  of.  We  all  know  that  one  brief, 
pithy  sentence  has  made  more  than  one  man  fa- 
mous, and  the  sequel  shall  determine  whether 
Charles  Lewis  is  not  entitled  to  the  laurels  with 
which  the  Drawer  can  crown  him. 

Charley,  as  ev^y  body  familiarly  calls  him,  is 
one  of  those  poor,  weak,  simple-minded  souls 
who  furnish  the  target  for  small-brained  bores  to 
shoot  at,  and  is  supposed  to' be  a fool.  Although 
weak  in  intellect  he  is  very  strong  in  his  preju- 
dices. His  maiden  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham 
Lincoln ; and,  like  some  of  the  original  support- 
ers of  Andrew  Jackson,  having  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  parties  or  principles,  he  still  continues  to 
vote,  and  will  for  ever  vote,  the  “ Lincoln  ticket.” 
On  account  of  his  many  infirmities  our  hero  at 
times  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
rooms  at  the  public  hotel,  called  the  “County 
Poor-house.”  As  lie  emerged  last  spring  from 
winter-quarters  a kind-hearted  old  bachelor  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  setting  poor  Charley  up  in  bus- 
iness. He  procured  the  necessary  equipments, 
and  was  without  ceremony  installed  into  office  as 
the  village  boot-black.  Ilis  poiishments  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  at  the  end  of  the  shiny 
season  he  had  brushed  together  goodly  green- 
backs to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars.  To  the  end 
of  economizing  his  hard-gotten  earnings  he  re- 
solved to  spend  the  winter  once  more  in  his  old 
“ home,”  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  On  the 
eve  of  departure  he  sought  out  his  business  bene- 
factor, and  depositing  in  his  hands  the  new-made 
fortune  requested  that,  in  case  of  his  (Charley’s) 
death  during  the  days  of  separation,  the  money 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a good 
coffin  and  Suitable  tombstone.  The  trust  was 
cheerfully  accepted,  upon  condition  that  Charley 
would  then  and  there  instruct  his  friend  as  to  the 
precise  inscription  that  should  adorn  the  marble. 

Our  hero  stood  for  some  minutes  absorbed  in 
deep  thought,  when  he  replied:  “Just  put  my 
name  on,  and  say  he  died  a ‘Christian.’” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  when  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  up  with  a new  idea,  and  he 
triumphantly  exclaimed':  “Upon  reflection,  I 
will  change  that  a little.  Say  on  it : 


by  the  appendage  of  a wide  bombasin  band,  be- 
tokening a recent  bereavement.  Charley  stopped, 
struck  an  attitude,  and  was  for  several  moments 
lost  in  admiring  survey  of  this  surpassing  mode 
of  decoration.  Early  next  morning  he  repaired 
in  hot  haste,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  establishment 
of  Smith,  the- hatter,  and  forthwith  ordered  “a 

black  band  just  like  Judge  H ’s,”  when  the 

following  dialogue  ensued : 

Smith.  “You  don’t  want  that,  Charley.  It 
is  the  badge  of  mourning,  and  signifies  that  the 
Judge  has  lost  near  and  dear  friends.” 

Charley.  “Condemn  it,  so  have  I,  and  I 
must  have  the  trimming!” 

Smith.  “Iam  surprised ! I thought  you  had 
no  near  relatives.  Whose  loss  are  you  called  to 
lament  now  ?” 

Charley.  “Why,  my  father  and  mother.” 

Smith.  “ Your  father  and  mother!  I thought 
they  died  fifteen  years  ago.  ” 

Charley.  “To  be  sure  they  did ; but  I never 
could  afford  to  mourn  for  ’em  before!” 

The  last  overland  mail  brings  a communica- 
tion to  which  the  critical  energies  of  several  culti- 
vated people  have  been  bent,  and  who  have,  on 
the  whole,  concluded  that  the  public  interests 
will  be  promoted  by  its  publication.  It  proceeds 
in  this  wise : 

Mr.  Editor, — I,  too,  have  a four-year-old, 
equal  to  any  you  stow  away  so  nicely  in  the 
Drawer,  and  he  occasionally  indulges  in  some 
odd  questions,  which  indicate  to  me  that  my  sys- 
tem of  education  is  having  its  proper  result,*  i.  e., 
leading  him  to  think.  A few  mornings  since  I 
found  him  contemplating  a dilapidated  tub,  which, 
too  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  had  sprung  a leak. 
On  my  approaching  him  he  asked  why  the  water 
which  he  had  just  poured  into  the  tnb  had  run 
out,  and  I endeavored  to  show  him  that  it  leaked, 
and  why.  I evidently  impressed  the  fact  on  his 
mind,  as  you  will  see  presently.  My  wife  has  a 
chicken-coop  in  the  yard,  in  which  slic  keeps  an 
occasional  spring  chicken  or  two  for  fattening 
and  other  purposes.  Several  hours  after  the  tub 
affair  she  called  to  our  boy  to  know  who  had 
opened  the  coop  door  and  let  the  chickens  out. 
Four-year-old  didn’t  know.  “Well,  how  did 
the  chickens  get  out  of  the  coop?”  she  asked. 
Samraic  glanced  first  at  the  coop,  then  at  the 
tnb,  and  then  at  her,  and  answered:  “I  guess 
de  chickens  must ’ve  leaked  out,  mamma!” 


‘“CHARLES  LEWIS. 

‘“UE  VOTED  FOE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’.1  " 

Verily  a most  comprehensive  epitaph ! 


Last  fall,  as  a recognition  of  the  village  boot- 
black’s public  sendees,  and  in  view  of  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  his  wardrobe,  his  numerous 
friends  and  patrons  resolved  to  present  him  with, 
not  a sendee  of  plate,  but  a serviceable  suit  of 
broadcloth  and  cassimere.  A complete  outfit 
was  furnished,  including  the  crowning  glory  in 
the  shape  of  a white  hat  of  the  stove-pipe  pat- 
tern and  latest  style.  Never  was  war-horse 
prouder  on  parade  than  appeared  Charley  as  he 
sallied  forth  the  first  Sabbath  in  his  magnificent 
holiday  attire ! He  had  scarcely  struck  the  pave- 
ment w hen  he  encountered  Judge  H , of  the 

Supreme  Court,  arrayed  for  the  sanctuary  in  a 
tile  of  similar  shape  and  shade,  but  toned  down 


A Baptist  and  a Presbyterian  happened  one 
day  to  be  wralking  together  when  a slight  shower 
began  to  fall.  The  Baptist  brother  proposed  to 
take  refuge  in  a neighboring  store,  when  the 
Presbyterian  observed : 

“Surely  you  don’t  mean  to  leave  me?  You 
are  of  a denomination  that  professes  especially 
not  to  be  afraid  of  w ater.  ” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  Baptist;  “but  wc 
object  to  it  by  sprinkling.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  retorted  the  Calvinist,  “even 
though  the  sprinkling  be  sent  from  above!” 

This  seemed  to  throw  a damper  on  further  dis- 
cussion, and  the  parties  separated. 


Baptists,  take  them  as  they  run,  are  pretty 
sharp  at  repartee.  It  wasn’t  very  bad  of  that 
aqueous  brother  who  disputed  the  assertion  of  a 
Wesleyan  that  the  Methodists  were  of  older  date 
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tlian  the  Baptists,  “for,”  said  he,  “the  New 
Testament  does  speak  of  John  the  Baptist , but 
I b’lieve  it  don’t  say  nothin’  ’bout  John  the 
Methodist  /” 

Mistakes  will  occur  in  pathology  as  well  as 
in  phraseology.  Hydrophobia  is  really  a disa- 
greeable disease,  but  it  doesn’t  always  kill  men ; 
for  is  it  not  recorded  by  that  esteemed  practition- 
er, Dr.  O.  Goldsmith,  in  a celebrated  case  in 
which  he  was  consulted,  that  ‘ 

“ The  man  recovered  of  the  bite ; 

The  dog  it  was  that  died?** 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  while  this  frightful  poison  is 
prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  that  no  human  life  may  be  sacrificed ; nor 
will  there  be  if  the  proclamation  of  the  Mayor  of 
that  city  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the  owners  of 
“curs  of  low  degree”  are  kept  closely  confined 
as  he  directs  in  that  document,  from  which  we 
segregate  the  ensuing  paragraph : 

“ I hereby  issue  my  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Dayton,  warning  them  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  any  verson  owning,  or  having  control  of  , or  har- 
boring any  aog,  or  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  to  run  at 
large  for  the  term  of  sixty  days  from  the  publication  of 
this  proclamation,  without  being  properly  muzzled I." 

Barring  its  inconvenience,  this  is  a sure  way 
of  getting  the  “ upper' holt”  of  the  thing.  Shut- 
ting up  a human  party  and  muzzling  him  for  six- 
ty days  to  prevent  hydrophobia  is  rather  rough, 
but,  as  against  the  ddg,  a sure  thing. 


A sanguinary  individual — a “ horse-marine,” 
wc  infer,  from  the  barrack-room  whence  he  dates 
at  Portsmouth,  New'  Hampshire — lately  came 
across  the  plains,  where,  among  other  legends, 
he  heard  one  from  a teamster,  which,  after  care- 
ful thought,  he  has  manufactured  into  the  fol- 
lowing stanza : 

Pat  had  stolen  a watch.  Tim  had  stolen  a cow. 
Both  in  jail.  Tim  asks  Pat:  “What  time  is  it  now'?” 
“ Botheration  !”  says  Pat ; “ you  may  dry  np  your  row ; 
*Tis  just  the  right  time  you  were  milking  the  cow  P' 


There  is  some  controversy  going  on,  we  no- 
tice, betw  een  Mr.  Craven,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Croton  Water  Department,  and  certain  Common 
Councilmen  and  other  parties  interested,  in  ref- 
erence to  putting  dowui  the  Nicholson  or  some 
other  wooden  pavement.  At  last  accounts  the 
question  had  not  been  definitively  settled  ; there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
durability  of  the  various  kinds  proposed.  A sim- 
ilar controversy  recently  agitated  the  legislators 
of  a Western  city,  where  a strong  effort  was  made 
to  introduce  the  Nicholson  invention.  One  mem- 
ber, who  was  against  Nicholson  and  in  favor  of 
the  old-fashioned  boulder,  became  quite  excited 
in  debate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
sarcastically  asked  the  gentleman  from  the  Third 
Ward  (who  is  strongly  Nicholson)  if  he  knew 
what  the  “boulder”  pavement  was.  The  mem- 
ber from  the  Third  w as  not  sure,  hut  supposed 
it  was  a pavement  made  of  stones  known  as 
boulders,  being  any  kind  of  hard  and  smooth, 
natural-shaped  stones,  mostly  round,  etc.  To 
which  Anti-Nicholson  replied:  “No,  Sir ; you’re 
mistaken ; it  is  a pavement  invented  by  a Mr. 
Boulder,  from  wdhich  it  derives  its  name;  and  is 
not,  os  some  call  it,  bouldered , but  * Boulders 
pavement.  Mr.  Boulder  filed  papers  in  Wash- 
ington for  a patent.  All  of  which  I can  prove.” 


The  Nicholson  member  begged  leave  to  inquire 
w'here  Mr.  Boulder  lived.  He  was  informed 
that  Mr.  B.  w'as  dead,  but  had  lived  somewhere 
in  the  East  or  Washington  City — didn’t  exactly 
know.  The  member  from  the  Third  said  lie  sup- 
posed Mr.  Boulder  had  probably  died  of  gravel. 
This  didn’t  appear  to  be  controverted,  and  the 
municipals  thereupon  adjourned  to  a saloon  of 
the  tertiary  form  and  slaked. 

We  are  rapidly  accumulating  material  for  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Meanness.  The  last  incident  is 
narrated  by  a clergyman,  recently  in  attendance 
at  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Massachusetts. 
He  w as  quietly  burning  a weed  and  chatting  with 
a brother  minister  in  the  study  of  a city  rector. 
The  brother  had  been  settled  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a century  in  a rural  parish,  which  he 
had  left  a short  time  before,  aud  the  brother  with 
whom  he  was  talking  was  his  successor.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  clerical  experience  in 
the  parish : 

“Mr.  B is  still  living ?” 

“Yes;  one  of  the  best  men  in  the, parish; 
not  very  liberal,  but  a good  man,  and  very  rich.” 

“What  does  he  do  for  your  support V 

“Not  much ; but  he  pays  his  pew  rent.” 

“ Does  he  sell  vinegar  now  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  he  has  one  of  the  largest  orchards 
in  the  parish,  and  is  so  conscientious  that  his 
cider  is  all  made  into  vinegar.” 

“ Does  he  give  you  any  vinegar?” 

“Not  he.” 

“ So  it  was  in  my  day.  His  vinegar  was  made 
to  sell.  When  his  daughter  sickened  I went 
there  almost  ever/  day,  about  five  miles  off. 
When  she  died  she  had  a great  funeral,  and  I 
sat  up  most  of  the  night  to  write  a funeral  ser- 
mon. I called  the  next  day.  Then  a few'  days 
after  I went,  and  thought  I would  carry  my  vin- 
egar-jug, which  just  then  happened  to  be  empty. 
The  jug  was  filled.  I did  not  like  to  take  it 
away  without  offering  to  pay,  and  so  I said,  as 
meekly  as  possible:  ‘What  shall  I pay  you?’ 
‘Well,’  said  my  good  parishioner,  ‘I  generally 
charge  twenty-five  cents  a gallon ; but  seeing 
as  how  you’ve  been  so  kind  to  me  in  trouble,  1 
won’t  charge  you  but  twenty  cents  V At  this 
time  I had  eleven  children,  and  was  living  on  a 
salary  of  $G00  per  annum.” 


A gentleman  staying  at  the  water-cure  es- 
tablishment in  Columbus,  Ohio — his  name  is 
Mr.  Partington — remarked,  the  other  day,  to  a 
Radical  boarder,  that,  in  his  opinion,  “a  man 
that  had  more  Anglo- Jack  son  blood  in  his  veins 
than  African  ort  to  vote.”  And  that  we  judge 
to  be  about  the  popular  notion. 


Accuracy  of  statement  is  a good  thing.  In 
legal  documents  the  thing.  In  the  subjoined  it 
is  a big  thing.  It  comes  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  neatly  and  succinctly  sets  forth  the  verdict 
of  a coroner’s  jury  in  a case  where  an  infant 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  its  mo- 
ther. Thus : 

“That  one  Mary  Smith,  the  mother  of  Mary  Ida 
Smith,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes, 
but  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  dev- 
il, on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May  hist.,  with  force  of 
arms,  at  the  canal,  in  the  city  of  William  sport,  in  and 
upon  the  aforesaid  Mary  Ida  Smith,  then  and  there 
being  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  of  the  Commonw  ealth, 
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feloniously,  voluntarily,  and  with  malice  aforethought, 
made  an  assault,  and  threw  the  body  of  the  said  Mary 
Ida  Smith  into  the  water  in  the  canul  aforesaid.  And 
bo  the  said  Mary  Smith  then  and  there  feloniously 
suffocated,  drowned,  killed,  and  murdered  the  said 
Mary  Ida  Smith,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

(Signed)  “ G.  A.  C , J.  P.” 

Artemus  Ward  frequently  had  about  him 
a few'  persons,  some  of  the  gin-cocktail  sort — 
‘‘clever  fellows” — who  listened  with  admiration 
to  his  quaint  sayings,  and  were  good  laughers. 
In  Chicago  one  of  these  people  glued  himself  to 
Artemus  with  a pertinacity  quite  extraordinary  ; 
was  first  in  the  morning  to  greet  him ; first  to 
smoke  and  “nip”  with  him ; walked  with  him  ; 
rode  with  him  ; went  to  printing-office  with  him; 
never  failed  to  attend  the  evening  entertainment; 
and  usually  occupied  a front  seat.  As  the  lec- 
ture was  given  at  an  hour  after  there  had  been 
frequent  quenchings,  our  friend  entered  the  hall 
and  proceeded  to  his  accustomed  reserved  seat 
in  a manner  that  might  be  called  uncertain  and 
irregular.  “On  this  occasion,”  said  Artemus, 
w'ho  told  the  story  in  his  irresistibly  droll  w'ay, 
“my  friend  was  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  saw  ev- 
ery good  hit.  At  one  point  I introduced  some- 
thing new,  w’hich  tickled  him  so  much  that  he 
jnmi>ed  up  from  his  seat,  roared  with  laughter, 
and  instantly  dropped  down  dead  in  a fit  of  apo- 
plexy. I assure  you,”  said  Artemus,  with  a most 
demure  look,  “I  never  felt  so  mortijied  at  any 
thing  in  my  life  as  that  chap’s  falling  down  there 
in  that  way!” 


The  subject-matter  of  the  following  lyric  pos- 
sesses that  general  sort  of  popularity  with  the 
young  fellows,  and  the  old  fellow’s  too,  that  we 
present  it  for  their  kind  consideration  and  ap- 
proval : 

Am— “Let  me  hiss  him  for  his  mother .” 

Let  me  kiss  her  for  her  mother— 

The  bewitching  Polly  Ann— 

Let  ine  kiss  her  for  her  mother, 

Or  any  other  man. 

Let  me  kiss  her  for  somebody, 

Any  body  in  the  world, 

With  her  hair  so  sweetly  auburn, 

And  so  gloriously  curled. 

Let  me  kiss  her  for  her  “ feller,” 

And  I do  not  care  a red 
If  he  taps  me  on  the  smeller 
With  nis  “billy  made  of  lead.” 

Let  me  kisB  her  for  her  daddy— 

The  prettv,  pouting  elf— 

Or,  if  that  don’t  suit  the  family, 

Let  me  kiss  her  for  myself! 

You  have  our  consent ; fire  aw'ay ! 


Friexd  Samuels,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  rumi- 
nating on  the  events  of  the  past,  has  felt  moved 
to  indite  the  follow  ing  war  incident,  which  oc- 
curred in  his  propinquity : 

In  ’<>2,  just  after  the  organization  of  the  Elev- 
enth Kansas  Infantry,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Northwest  Arkansas,  to  join  General  Blunt, 
w ho  was  then  making  his  famous  campaign  which 
terminated  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove.  One 
dark  night,  when  the  regiment,  tired  out  by  a 
long  march,  was  buried  in  slumber,  an  alarm 
was  given  that  the  pickets  were  attacked.  Col- 
onel Moonlight,  always  prompt,  ordered  the  long 
roll  to  be  sounded.  Lieutenant  M , stand- 

ing by  greatly  excited,  rushed  off,  but  in  a few 


f minutes  returned  with  the  announcement  that 
he  “had  searched  all  over  camp,  and  through 
I every  company,  but  the  long  roll  could  not  be 
! found!”  The  good  fellow'  learned  better  before 
I many  weeks  of  service,  and  w as  promoted  to  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  “Second  Ironclads,”  whicji 
position  lie  filled  with  much  satisfaction  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  the  dusky  w arriors  of  the  fa- 
mous “Second  Nigger,”  w’hich  our  present  Gov- 
ernor raised  and  commanded. 


The  Honorable  James  Sanborn,  of  Port  IIu- 
! ron,  Michigan,  is  much  in  the  log  and  lumber 
j business.  He  employs  many  men.  A few  w eeks 
since  an  import  from  Erin  applied  to  him  for 
W’ork. 

“Can  yon  raft  and  boom  logs  ?”  was  Mr.  San- 
born’s first  inquiry. 

“ Av  coorse  I can.” 

“ Very  well ; go  up  on  the  gap  above  the  rail- 
road-bridge and  boom  all  the  logs  you  can  find 
with  my  mark.  Any  of  the  raftsmen  will  tell 
yon  as  to  the  locality  of  the  gap,  the  mark,  etc.” 

Pat  started  out,  but  as  he  opened  the  door, 
turned  and  said  : “ Mister  Sanborn,  1 don’t  know 
as  ye  boom  as  we  do  in  the  ould  country.  Is  it 
wid  the  shovel  that  ye  boom  'em  t” 

Mr.  Sanborn  regarded  the  question  as  shad- 
owing forth  a want  of  familiarity  w ith  the  busi- 
ness, and  stated  us  much  to  the  noble  laboring 
man.  The  N.  L.  M.  thereupon  withdrew',  and 
elsewhere  sought  the  remuneration  of  honest  toil. 


A Baltimore  correspondent,  brought  up  on 
canvas-backs  and  terrapins,  and  who  of  course 
knows  something  about  a gentlemanly  complaint 
superinduced  by  diet  of  that  sort,  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  that  city  a few’  days  ago, 
and  saw'  painted  on  a bit  of  tin,  by  the  door-side 
of  a shop  w hose  proprietor  v.  as  desirous  of  closing 
his  business,  the  following  notice : 

SELLIN 
GOUT 
AT  C08T. 

Curiously  enough  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
rush  in  that  direction,  probably  for  the  reason 
that,  in  Baltimore,  there  are  more  sellers  than 
buyers  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  middle  w ord  of 
the  sign. 


There  are  persons  even  in  the  fctnte  of  In- 
diana who  are  in  a condition  of  dubitancy  as  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  The  Hon.  W. 

C , one  of  the  popular  lawyers  of  that  Stat.e, 

happened  one  day  to  drop  in  at  an  office  where 
an  ancient  citizen  w as  arguing  eloquently  in  favor 
of  Universalism.  Mr.  C listened  attentive- 

ly until  the  speaker  had  finished,  and  remarked : 
“My  friend,  that  is  a very  comforting  doctrine — 
very.  It  reminds  me  that  a few*  years  ago  a min- 
ister of  your  denomination  came  to  our  county 
and  preached  a sermon  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,  and  the  people  were  very 
much  pleased.  One  man  in  particular  was  so 
taken  with  the  sermon  that  he  went  up  to  the 
preacher,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  told  him 
how  much  he  was  pleased  with  it;  “but,”  said 
he,  “after  all,  I’m  afraid  there  is  some  catch  in 
it!”  The  bv-standers  smiled  just  a little,  and 
the  old  Universaler  was  not  entirely  sure  but 
that  there  might  be. 
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XLI. 

PLEASANT  MBDITATIOMS  A.HOUT  THIS  WONDERS  Of  TO- 
JDAOOO ; AN  I*  THCBB  FLBASANT  ANEfTlX>TE»  »V  AN 
ITALIAN  imiOANU. 

A FULL  apiece  at  the  brandy  flask  restored 
strength  and  freshness  to  the  beleaguered 
travelers,  who  now,  intrenched  behind  their 
fortifications,  awaited  any  attack  which  the 
Italians  might  choose  to  make. 

44  The  /-talians,”  said  the  Senator,  44  are  not 
a powerful  race.  By  no  means.  Feeble  in 
body — no  muscle — no  brawn.  Above  all,  no 
real  jUuck*  Buttons,  is  there  a word  in  their 
language  that  expresses  the  exact  idee  of 
pinch?" 

“ No/' 

“ Or  varne?" 

44  No. ” 

Or  even  qncnk  r 
“No.*' 


E. Acred  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1%7>  by  Harper  aud  Brothers,  In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
Ifistrict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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now  be  gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  venerable  tem- 
ples, reared  by  adoring  votaries  to  the  goddess 
Tabaca.  Boys  at  school  would  have  construed 
passages  about  her.  Lempriere,  Smith,  An- 
thon,  Drissler,  and  others  would  have  done 
honor  to  her.  Classic  mythology  would  have 
been  full  of  her  presence.  Olympian  Jove 
would  have  been  presented  to  us  with  this  di- 
vinity as  his  constant  attendant,  and  a nimbus 
around  his  immortal,  brows  of  her  making. 
Bacchus  would  have  had  a rival,  a superior ! 

Poets  would  have  told  how  Tabaca  went 
over  the  world  girt  in  clouds  that  but  set  off 
the  more  her  splendid  radiance.  We  should 
have  known  how  much  Bacchus  had  to  do  with 
ra  Ba*xua ; a chapter  which  will  probably  be  a 
lost  one  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  But 
that  he  who  smokes  should  drink  beer  is  quite 
indisputable.  Whether  the  beer  is  to  be  X, 
XX,  XXX;  or  whether  the  brewer’s  name 
should  begin  with  an  A,  as  in  Alsopp,  and  run 
through  the  whole  alphabet,  ending  with  Y,  as 
in  Vassar,  may  be  fairly  left  to  individual  con- 
sideration. 

What  noble  poetry,  what  spirited  odes,  what 
eloquent  words,  has  not  the  world  lost  by  the 
ignorance  of  Greek  and  Roman  touching  thi# 
plant  ? ^ 

The  above  remarks  were  nurol  by  Dick  on 
this  occasion.  But  Buttons  was  talking  with 
the  wounded  Italians.  ’ 

The  Doctor  had  bound  up  their  wounds  and 
Buttons  had  favored  them  with  a drop  from  his 
flask.  Dick  cut  up  some  tobacco  and  filled  a 
pipe  for  each.  After  all,  the  Italians  were  not 
fiends.  They  had  attacked  them  not  from 
malice,  but  purely  from  professional  motives. 

Yet,  had  their  enemies  been  Tedeschi,  no 
amount  of  attention  would  have  overcome  their 
sullen  hate.  But  being  Americans,  gay,  easy, 
without  maliee,  in  fact  kind  and  rather  agree- 
able, they  softened,  yielded  altogether,  and  final- 
ly chatted  familiarly  with  Buttons  and  Dick. — 
They  were  young,  not  worse  in  appearance 
than  the  majority  of  men ; perhaps  not  bad 
fellows  in  their  social  relations;  at  any  rate, 
rather  inclined  to  be  jolly  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances. They  were  quite  free  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  their 
captors,  and  looked  with  awe  upon  the  Doctor’s 
revolver,  which  was  the  first  they  had  ever  seen. 

In  fact,  the  younger  prisoner  became  quite 
communicative.  Thus : . 9. 

“ I was  bom  in  Velletri.  My  age  is  twenty- 
four  years.  I have  never  shed  blood  except 
three  times.  The  first  time  was  in  Nami — odd 
place,  Nami.  My  employer  was  a vine-dresser. 
The  season  was  dry ; the  brush  caught  fire,  I 
don’t  know  how,  and  in  five  minutes  a third  of 
die  vineyard  was  consumed  to  ashes.  My  em- 
ployer came  cursing  and  raving  at  me,  and 
swore  he’d  make  me  work  for  him  till  I made 
good  the  loss.  Enraged,  I struck  him.  He 
seized  an  axe.  I drew  my  stiletto,  and— of 
course,  I had  to  run  away. 

“The  second  time  was  in  Naples.  The  af- 


fair w as  brought  about  by  a woman.  Signore, 
women  are  at  the  bottom  of  most  crimes  that 
men  commit.  I was  in  love  with  her.  A 
friend  of  mine  fell  in  love  with  her  too.  I 
informed  him  that  if  he  interfered  with  me  I 
would  kill  him.  I told  her  that  if  she  encour- 
aged him  I would  kill  him  and  her  too.  I 
suppose  she  was  piqued.  Women  will  get 
piqued  sometimes.  At  any  rate  she  gave  him 
marked  encouragement.  I scolded  and  threat- 
ened. No  use.  She  told  me  she  was  tired  of 
me;  that  I was  too  tyrannical.  In  fact,  she 
dared  to  turn  me  off  and  take  the  other  fellow. 
MafFeo  wag  a good  fellow.  I was  sorry  for 
him,  but  I had  to  keep  my  word. 

“ The  third  time  was  only  a month  ago.  I 
robbed  a Frenchman,  out  of  pure  patriotism — 
the  French,  you  know,  are  our  oppressors — and 
kept  what  I found  about  him  to  reward  me  for 
my  gallant  act.  The  government,  however, 
did  not  look  upon  it  in  a proper  light.  They 
sent  out  a detachment  to  arrest  me.  I was 
caught,  and  by  good  fortune  brought  to  an  inn. 
At  night  I wTas  bound  tightly  and  shut  up  in 
the  same  room  with  the  soldiers.  The  inn- 
keeper’s daughter,  a friend  of  mine,  came  in 
for  something,  and  by  mere  chance  dropped  a 
knife  behind  me.  I got  it,  cut  my  cords,  and 
when  they  were  all  asleep  I departed.  Before 
going  I left  the  knife  behind ; and  where  now, 
Signore,  do  you  think  I left  it  ?” 

“I  have  no  idea.” 

“You  would  never  guess.  You  never  would 
have  thought  of  it  yourself.” 

“ Where  did  you  leave  it  ?” 

“In  the  heart  of  the  Captain.” 


XLII. 

FINAL  ATTACK  OF  REINFORCEMENTS  OF  BRIGANDS.—' TOT 
PODGE  CLUB  DEFIES  THEN  AND  REPELS  THEN. — HOW 
TO  MAKE  A BARRICADE.— FEAT  XENIX  ATI  ON  OF  AMERI- 
CAN EAGLE  AND  GALLIC  COCK.— THERE'S  NOTHING 
LIKE  LEATHER. 

“It  is  certainly  a singular  position  for  an 
American  citizen  to  be  placed  in,”  said  the 
Senator.  “To  come  from  a cotton-mill  to 
such  a regular  out-and-out  piece  of  fighting  as 
this.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  fighting  comes 
natural  to  the  American  blood.  ” 

“They’ve  been  very  quiet  for  ever  so  long,” 
said  Mr.  Figgs;  “perhaps  they’ve  gone  away.” 

“ I don’t  believe  they  have,  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is,  they  are  robbers,  and  want  our 
pinoney;  the  second,  they  are  Italians,  and 
want  revenge.  They  won't  let  us  off  so  easily 
after  the  drubbing  we  gave  them.” 

Thus  Buttons,  and  the  others  rather  coin- 
cided in  his  opinion.  For  several  miles  further 
on  the  road  ran  through  a dangerous  place, 
where  men  might  lurk  in  ambush,  and  pick 
them  off  like  so  many  snipe.  They  rather  en- 
joyed a good  fight,  but  did  not  care  about  be- 
ing regularly  shot  dowm.  So  they  waited. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.  Fea  fully 
hot,  too,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been. 
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High  trees  sheltered  them.  They  could  rumi- 
nate under  the  shade.  The  only  difficulty  was 
the  want  of  food.  What  can  a garrison  do  that 
is  ill  provided  with  eatables?  The  Doctor’s 
little  store  of  crackers  and  cheese  was  divided 
and  eaten.  A basket  of  figs  and  oranges  fol- 
lowed. Still  they  were  hungiy. 

44  Well,”  said  Dick,  44  there’s  one  thing  we 
can  do  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.” 

“What’s  that?” 

44  Go  through  the  forest  in  Indian  file  back 
to  Perugia.  ” 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  said  the  Senator, 
stubbornly,  “but  we’re  not  going  back.  No, 
-Sir,  not  a step ! ” 

44  I’m  tired  of  this,”  said  Buttons,  impatiently. 
“I’ll  go  out  as  scout.” 

44  I’ll  go  too,”  said  Dick. 

44  Don’t  go  far,  boys,”  said  the  §enator,  in 
the  tone  of  an  anxious  father. 

“No,  not  very.  That  hill  yonder  will  be  a 
good  look-out  place.” 

44  Yes,  if  you  are  not  seen  yourselves.” 

44  We’ll  risk  that.  If  we  see  any  signs  of 
these  scoundrels,  and  find  that  they  see  us,  we 
will  fire  to  let  you  know.  If  we  remain  midis- 
covered  we  will  come  back  quietly.  ” 

44  Very  well.  But  I don’t  like  to  let  you  go 
off  alone,  my  boys ; it’s  too  much  of  an  exposure.  ” 

“Nonsense.” 

44 1 have  a great  mind  to  go  too.” 

“No,  no,  you  had  better  stay  to  hold  our 
place  of  retreat.  We’ll  come  back,  you  know.” 

44  Very  well,  then.” 

The  Senator  sat  himself  down  again,  and 
Buttons  and  Dick  vanished  among  the  trees. 
An  hour  passed ; the  three  in  the  barricade  be- 
gan to  feel  uneasy ; the  prisoners  were  asleep 
and  snoring. 

44  Hang  it,”  cried  the  Senator, 44 1 wish  I had 
gone  with  them !” 

“Never  fear,”  said  the  Doctor,  44 they  are 
too  nimble  to  be  caught  just  yet.  If  they  had 
Been  caught  you’d  have  heard  a little  firing.” 

At  that  very  moment  the  loud  report  of  a 
rifle  burst  through  the  air,  followed  by  a sec- 
ond ; upon  which  a whole  volley  poured  out. 
The  three  started  to  their  feet. 

44  They  are  found !”  cried  the  Senator.  44  It’s 
about  a mile  away.  Be  ready!” 

Mr.  Figgs  had  two  rifles  by  his  side,  and  sat 
looking  at  the  distance  with  knitted  brows. 
He  had  received  some  terrific  bruises  in  the 
* late  mel£e,  but  was  prepared  to  fight  till  he 
died.  He  had  said  but  little  through  the  day. 
He  was  not  talkative.  His  courage  was  of  a 
quiet  order.  He  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  a little  different  from  sitting  at 
the  head  of  a Board  of  bank  directors,  or  shav- 
ing notes  in  a private  office.  At  the  end  of 
about  ten  minutes  there  ivas  a crackling  among 
the  bushes.  Buttons  and  Dick  came  tumbling 
down  into  the  road. 

44  Get  ready ! Quick ! They’re  here  ! ” 

44  Ail  ready.”. 

4 4 All  loaded  ?” 


“Yes.” 

44  We  saw  them  away  down  the  road,  behind 
a grove  of  trees.  We  couldn’t  resist,  and  so 
fired  at  them.  The  whole  band  leaped  up, 
raving,  and  saw  us,  and  fired.  They  then  set 
off  up  the  road  to  this  place,  thinking  that  we 
are  divided.  They’re  only  a few  rods  away.” 

44  How  many  are  there  of  them  ?” 

44  Fourteen.” 

“They  must  have  got  some  more.  There 
were  only  ten  able-bodied,  unwounded  men 
when  they  left.” 

44  Less,”  said  the  Doctor ; 44  my  pistol — ” 

44  H’st!” 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  noise  of  foot- 
steps. A band  of  armed  men  came  in  sight. 
Halting  cautiously  they  examined  the  barri- 
cade. Bang!  It  was  the  Doctor’s  revolver. 

Down  went  one  fellow,  yelling.  The  rest  were 
frantic.  Like  fools,  they  made  a rush  at  the 
barricade. 

Bang ! a second  shot,  another  wounded.  A 
volley  was  the  answer.  Like  fools,  the  bri- 
gands fired  against  the  barricade.  No  damage 
was  done.  The  barricade  was  too  strong. 

The  answer  to  tills  was  a withering  volley 
from  the  Americans.  The  bandits  reeled,  stag- 
gered, fell  back,  shrieking,  groaning,  and  curs- 
ing. Two  men  lay  dead  on  the  road.  The 
others  took  refuge  in  the  woods. 

For  two  hours  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up 
between  the  bandits  in  the  woods  and  the 
Americans  in  their  retreat.  No  damage  was 
done  on  either  side. 

44  Those  fellows  try  60  hard  they  almost  de- 
serve to  lick  us,”  said  the  Senator  dryly. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  afar  the  piercing 
blast  of  a trumpet. 

44  Hark ! ” cried  Buttons. 

Again. 

A cavalry  trumpet ! 

“They  are  horsemen?”  cried  Dick,  wrho  was 
holding  his  ear  to  the  ground ; and  then  added : 
uHliriru)V  fi  WKViroStov  afapi  ktvitoq  ovara  fiaWii." 

“Hey?”  cried  the  Senator;  “w^ater  barley?” 

Again  the  sound.  A dead  silence.  All  list- 
ening. 

And  now  the  tramp  of  Worses  was  plainly 
heard.  The  firing  had  ceased  altogether  since 
the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet.  The  bandits  dis- 
appeared. The  horsemen  drew  nearer,  and 
were  evidently  quite  numerous.  At  last  they 
burst  upon  the  scene,  and  the  little  garrison 
greeted  them  with  a wild  hurrah.  They  were 
French  dragoons,  about  thirty  in  number. 
Prominent  among  them  was  Pietro,  who  at 
first  stared  wildly  around,  and  then,  seeing  the 
Americans,  gave  a cry  of  joy. 

The  travelers  now  came  out  into  the  road, 
and  quick  and  hurried  greetings  were  inter- 
changed. The  commander  of  the  troop,  learn- 
ing that  the  bandits  had  just  left,  sent  off  two- 
thirds  of  his  men  in  pursuit,  and  remained  with 
the  rest  behind.  • 

Pietro  had  a long  story  to  tell  of  his  own 
doings.  He  had  wandered  through  the  forest 
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till  he  came  to  Perugia.  The  commandant 
there  listened  to  his  story,  but  declined  sending 
any  of  his  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  travel- 
el's.  Pietro  was  in  despair.  Fortunately  a 
small  detachment  of  French  cavalry  had  just 
arrived  at  Perugia  on  their  way  to  Horne*  and 
the  captain  was  more  merciful.  The  gaihiut. 
follow  at  once  set  outt  and*  led  by  Pietro,  ar- 
rived at  the  place  most  opportunely. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  the  coach  ready 
again.  One  horse  was  found  to  be  so  badly 
wounded  that  it  had  to  lie  killed.  The  others 
were  slightly  hurt.  The  baggage  and  trunks 
were  riddled  with  bullets.  These  were  once 
more  piled  up.  the  wounded  prisoners  placed 
iuside,  and  the  travelers,  not  being  able  to  get 
in  all  together,  took  turns  in  walking. 

At  the  next  town  the  prisoners  were  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  authorities.  The  travelers  cel- 
ebrated their  victory  by  a grand  banquet,  to 
which  they  invited  the  French  officer  and  the 
soldiers,  who  aune  on  with  them  to  this  town. 
Uproar  prevailed.  The  Frenchmen  were  ex- 
uberant in  compliments  to  the  gallantry  of  their 
entertainers.  Toasts  followed. 

4 "The  Emperor  and  President  I" 

“ America  and  France  V' 

“Tricolor  and  Stars!” 

‘‘The  two  countries  intertwined!’’ 

“ A song,  Dick  F*  cried  the  Senator,  who  al- 
ways liked  to  hear  Dick  sang.  Dick  looked 
tut*  le*L 

“Strike  up!” 

Go  gle 


“What?” 

“ The  4 Scooiloo  ahscook !’ M cried  Mr.  Figgs. 

44  No ; * The  Old  Cow ! ’ ” cried  Buttons, 

44  4 The  Pig  bv  the  Bunks  of  the  River  I "’ 
said  the  Doctor. 

44 Dick,  don't,”  said  the  Senator.  44  I’ll  tell 
yon  an  appropriate  song.  These  Frenchmen 
believe  in  France.  We  believe  in  America. 

Each  one  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  Leather. 

Sing  ‘Leather,’  xheu.” 

Ficus.  } 

Buttons.  > “Yes,  4 Leather I’” 

This  Doctob.  ) 

“Then  let  it  be  ‘ Leather,’ ” said  Dick  ; and 
he  struck  up  the  following  {which  may  not  be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  music  publishers)*  to  a 
very  peculiar  tune ; 

I. 

“Mercury ! Patron  of  melody, 

Father  of  Music  and  Lord, 

Thine  wu«  the  skill  that  invented  * 

Music’s  harmonious  chord. 

Sweet  were  the  sounds  that  nroee, 

Sweetly  they  blended  together; 

Thus,  in  the  ages  of  old. 

Music  arose  out  of—  Leather! 

[FuU  Chtirm  hy  all  the  Company.] 

‘‘Then  Leather!  ring  Leather!  my  l*d«! 

Mercury  1 Music  It  and  Leather!  II 
Of  all  the  things  under  the  pun. 

Hurrah  ! there  is  nothing  like  Isrthtr' 

[Extra  Chorus,  descriptive  of  a Cobbler  hammering  o • 
hi*  L<i]>*fove.  1 

“Theu  Rub  a dub,  dab! 

Rub  a dub,  dub ! ! 

Itub  a dub,  dub ! ! ’.  say  vre  ! 
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Th«?o  leather!  eki?  Leather.  mV  iutkl 
jPUtetary.  l sJrjoncH l vutJ  Lt‘jiih*lM  ' 

Of  all  ?ti«r  things  under  Mm. 
ligrmli  J tbgre  h noth  lag  Hke . £*«/  h t r 


Wur  i*  4 wonderful  sMOjBfe, 

* Marr  wits  tty  pH  wmr  I'm  told;/ 

U^vf  4W  be  l/i  bcftmJri*- 
Amd##  lw  iMitihe  of  olvit 
With 'joaxijwt,  irod  wUb  ehVeM* 

With  tri^-etrilig  *ml  hreaH'*d»;uj  tngetiltr 
Tims  in  the  ugo>V  ohi, 

War  wu*  begun  (•nt  of-4y^^rn/^i 


[A'a-fro  r/uw»A,] 


CTWvA] 


Then  LeMber  J »ikir  L#AiiieVi  hiy  Mlbtf  *r 
Mars  tirttl  hie  wvityobti  of  Leatiiur  1 
Of  nil  ,ihfl  ao#i er  tin?  wik 

Hurrah  i tb^rc  is  nothin#  ltlae.  truths 

[Extra  C'h&rv*j  & '$};■  ■••);■..  » v-  ;•• 

; Hftyiv*  fta!L  • 

Bub  & dun,  guti'l! 

Kr.t*  « dubj  dttbHi  my'.wti 

* ''•  ’ • ’ m 

•(  Uve  k n p league  emotion. 

All  of  u*  know  it  Ly  heart  v . 

AVbtimfV  mil  yua  t&l-l  trxr,  arke* 

Lore* a ovnrpoweriuir  «imn  J 
Til^d  with  un  HdAiiminr  ^Vqri>. 

OfatrvfuUy  iuriw}  with  ftftHkejy 
invaV  IrrwWtible  dart . 

Cutnes  from  a quiver  of-L>ATUt*it5. 

vC’Mnvsf 

“Then  Letitherl  ring  Leather,  my  lad*’ 
Dikte '.  >/#4  Oktrortloii ; ' .uiid  Uwl/er  l * 
(if  (til  the  thing*  nmk-r  the  miu> 

&iirrah  I there  is  nothing  like  Lent  fur 

x&xira  CMnfcV 

“iinh  a (ink  dub! 

Hub  a dui>,  dub ! ! 

Bob  a dab*  .dull tit  suy  we! 


;>>'  - ^ XUIIa  ■ • ,:;;  *, 

rru jk^ck.— fitjerfri. iiT(os  or  wirrrr^  r«t:  iiflu 

aJS  1-  Of*  A&fe  Pftvkc»tt.  ' 

FtOUK^CKt  tlf K KaI H if  fo;  ? If e 

tuifkrt  of  Hr^tiivi Tnl  for  sisti.iMmi  ; Urn 

j&y  of  the  qfhnie  ‘^iniitli  1 iHibs  a 
grows  nyhri  the  heart  The  Amo  & 

if#  VfiiK^  t Of  vhl^  ' 

luxuriiuit  jmrulow*  , vb-H  < v*?-\  >vfds« ; ¥>*>\ f 
. »d‘ive/  of  orntige,  ui»»l  r*t  eiu  ssmif,  ui 

I orpraKs  y irutglif^s  .nr  tmUl^rry  $ i fo f\v- 
: pfo  of  t(m  flist»tnt  Ajkt-rmin^  { inmtntrrtfa 
w)ijt^  vJIIhs  pveping  tkrougli  ifre;.^r-r*wtti4i.i(»c 
the  loy.itoriom,  i^/e  ijrf ' ihe 
which  throws  n softer  ehaitvi  over  fW  s<  cne  * 
the  mog^ceni  Cartle  r the  fine  hordes,:  the  he* 
witching  vvitlt  theiy  tiroad  hats*  of  ^fisenfl/ 
«ruw  ;f  the  oily  it^JL  w'nh  if*  glot/my  ol(J  pal- 
..new,  jr^Ti-gtHted  ttiid  roaf^vt-  v,  ol3ed^  fm/rt  the 
ancient  UoJds  of  reef- fighting  iiobl^v  Utug 
•»1oco  pdAJwdf  tiwuyt  io  the  severe  Etmucaj/t  twui~ 
je^tT  of  the  Pitti  1 ‘alncc  : behold  Florence  f 
It  is  the  abode  id  j»ortrc,  gefttleucss,  Uud 
kfhdly  pleasure  (or  at  mij  rare  it  wa^  Vo 
the  Club  was  then).  Et  etr  ;<tone  n>  prvtV 
ment  Ima  a chum.  Other  cities  may  ple^sa. 
Florence  alcine  cats  win  enduring  love.  It  fa; 
one  of  the.  very  few  >vhie3i  a imm  can  select 
s%  |>trmaneiit  home,  ami  neY&r  repent  of  Iris 


v Onuorr  \yrote  oqt  thch  f»pcerhef, 
Ityet#  their  vers'fc*  redied,. 

SUic^tnhfi.  promuleaiKil  edkit?, 
itejgfa  tli«:»r  lUHTtm^  hidticd. 

PsorUmtuL  my  )ud»/wnft  th«  article 
Ail  TiHwI  0*  write  oh  togelhex ; 

Thua  iht,  RejmiiUe  of  limners 
^t»rtv4g  him  llfo  oat  of~L*uTiiLu  I 
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cifion.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  the  only  city  on 
earth  which  a stranger  can  live  in  and  make 
for  himself  a true  home,  so  pleasant  as  to  make 
desire  for  any  other  simply  impossible. 

In  Florence  there  i»  a large  English  popula- 
tion, drawn  there  by  two  powerful  attractions. 
The  first  is  the  beauty  of  the  place,  with  its 
healthy  climate,  its  unrivaled  collections  of  art, 
and  its  connection  with  the  world  at  large. 
The  second  is  the  astonishing  cheapness  of  liv- 
ing, though,  alas ! this  is  greatly  changed  from 
former  times,  since  Florence  has  become  the 


capital  of  Italy.  Formerly  a palace  could  be 
vented  fora  trifle,  troops  of  servants  for  another 
trifle,  and  the  table  could  be  furnished  from 
day  to  day  with  rarities  and  delicacies  innu- 
merable for  another  trifle.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
paradise  for  the  respectable  poor,  the  needy 
men  of  intelligence,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
added,  for  the  shabby  genteel.  There  is  a glo- 
rious congregation  of  dilettante,  literati,  sn- 
vaus;  a blessed  brotherhood  of  artists  and  au- 
thors : here  gather  politick'd  philosophers  of 
every  grade.  It  was  all  this  even  under  the 
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fountain  of  nkitcjte,  vala zzo  vccouio. 
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Grand  Duke  of  refreshing  mem- 
ory * hereafter  it  will  be  the 
same,  only,  perhaps,  a little 
more  so,  under  the  new  influ- 
ences which  it  shall  acquire  and 
exert  as  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  kingdom. 

The  Florentines  are  the  most 
polished  people  under  the  sun. 
The  Parisians  claim  this  proud 
pre-eminence,  but  it  can  not  he 
maintained.  Amidst  the  brill- 
iancies of  Parisian  life  there  are 
fearful  memories  of  bloody  rev- 
olutions, brutal  fights,  and  blood- 
thirsty cruelties.  No  such  c vents 
as  these  mar  the  fair  pages  of 
later  Florentine  history.  In 
fact,  the  forbearance  and  gen- 
tleness of  the  people  have  been 
perhaj«  to  their  disadvantage. 
Life  in  Florence  is  joy.  The 
sensation  of  living  is  of  itself  a 
pleasure.  Life  in  that  delicious 
atmosphere  becomes  a higher 
state  of  being.  It  is  the  proper 
home  for  poets  and  artists. — 
Those  who  pretend  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  America  equal 
to  Florence,  either  in  climate, 
landscape,  or  atmosphere,  are 
simply  humbugs.  Florence  is 
uniqne.  It  is  the  only  Athens 
of  the  modem  world. 

The  streets  are  cool  and  dc^ 
lightful.  The  great  high  houses 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. — 
The  people  love  to  stroll  away 
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i neath  was  the  principal  promenade  in  the  city. 
It  was  a highly  agreeable  residence, 
j No  sooner  had  they  arrived  than  Buttons  set 
out  in  search  of  the  Spaniards.  Three  days 
had  been  lost  on  the  road.  He  w as  half  afraid 
j that  those  three  days  had  lost  him  the  Span- 
I iards  altogether.  Three  days ! It  was  posri- 
( hie  that  they  had  Been  Florence  in  that  time 
j and  had  already  left.  The  thought  of  this 
j made  Buttons  feel  extremely  nervous.  He 
j *l>ent  the  first  day  in  looking  over  all  the  hotels 
| in  the  city.  The  second  in  searching  through 
as  many  of  the  lodging-houses  as  were  likely 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Spaniards.  The  third  he 
spent  in  meandering  disconsolately  through  the 
cafes.  Still  there  were  no  signs  of  them.  Upon 
this  Buttons  fell  into  a profound  melancholy. 
In  fact  it  was  a very  hard  case.  There  seem- 
ed nothing  .left  for  him  to  do.  How  could  he 
find  them  out  ? 

Dick  noticed  the  disquietude  of  his  friend, 
and  sympathized  with  him  deeply.  So  lie  lent 
his  aid  and  searched  through  the  city  as  indus- 
triously as  possible.  Yet  in  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort their  arduous  labors  were  defeated.  So 
Buttons  became  hopeless. 

The  Senator,  however,  had  met  with  friends. 
The  American  Minister  at  Turin  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  in  Florence.  Him  the  Senator 
recollected  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  also  as 
a tried  companion  in  arms  through  many  a po- 
litical campaign.  The  Minister  received  him 
with  the  most  exuberant  delight.  Dinner, 
wine,  feast  of  reason,  flow  of  soul,  interchange 
of  luiest  news,  stories  of  recent  adventures  on 
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the  greater  part  of  their  happy  days.  They 
loiter  around  the  corners  or  under  the  porticoes 
gathering  news  and  retailing  the  same.  Hand- 
organs  are  generally  discountenanced.  Happy 
city ! 

When  it  is  too  hot  in  the  streets  there  is 
the  vast  cathedral — II  Duomo — dim.  shadowy, 
magnificent,  its  gigantic  dome  surpassed  only 
by  that  of  St.  Peter’s.  And  yet  in  the  tw  ilight 
of  this  sacred  interior,  where  there  dwells  so 
much  of  the  mysterious  gloom  only  found  in 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  north,  many  find 
greater  delight  than  in  all  the  dazzling  splen- 
dor, the  pomp,  and  glorv,  and  majesty  of  the 
Roman  temple.  Beside  it  rises  the  Campanile, 
as  fair  a*  a dream,  and  iti  appearance  almost 
as  unsubstantial.  Not  far  off  is  the  Baptistery, 
with  its  gutes  of  bronze— an  assemblage  of  glory 
which  might  well  Suffice  for  one  city. 

Around  the  piazza  that  incloses  these  sacred 
buildings  they  sell  the  best  roasted  chestnuts  in 
the  world.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Florence  is 
so  attractive  ? 

The  Dodge  Club  obtained  furnished  apart- 
ments in  n fine  large  hotel  that  looked  out  on 
the  Poote  della  Trinit  a and  on  the  Arno.  Be- 
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both  sides,  laughter,  compliments,  speculations 
on  future  party  prospects,  made  the  hours  of  an 
entire  afternoon  fly  like  lightning.  The  Amer- 
ican Eagle  was  never  more  convivial. 

The  Minister  would  not  let  him  go.  He 
made  him  put  up  at  his  hotel.  He  had  the 
entree  into  the  highest  Florentine  society.  He 
would  introduce  the  Senator  every  where.  The 
Senator  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Italian  manners  and  customs  such  as  was  very 
rarely  enjoyed.  The  Senator  was  delighted  at 
the  idea. 

But  Mr.  Figgs  and  the  Doctor  began  to  show 
signs  of  weariness.  • The  former  walked  with 
Dick  through  the  Boboli  gardens  and  confided 
all  his  soul  to  his  yonng  friend.  What  was  the 
use  of  an  elderly  man  like  him  putting  himself 
to  so  much  trouble?  He  had  seen  enough  of 
Italy.  He  didn't  want  to  see  any  more.  He 
would  much  rather  be  safe  at  home.  Besides, 
the  members  of  the  Club  were  all  going  down 
the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  ruin.  Buttons 
was  infatuated  about  those  Spaniards.  The 
Doctor  thought  that  he  (Dick)  was  involved  in 
some  mysterious  affair  of  a similar  nature. 
Lastly,  the  Senator  was  making  a plunge  into 
society.  It  was  too  much.  The  ride  over  the 
Apennines  to  Bologna  might  be  interesting  for 
two  young  fellows  like  him  and  Buttons,  but 
was  unfit  for  an  elderly  person.  Moreover,  he 
didn’t  care  about  going  to  the  seat  of  war.  He 
bad  seen  enough  of  fighting.  In  short,  he  and 
the  Doctor  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  back 
to  Paris  via  Leghorn  and  Marseilles. 

Dick  remonstrated,  expostulated,  coaxed. 
But  Mr.  Figgs  was  inflexible. 


XLIV. 

TJIK  SENATOR  ENTRAPPED. — THE  WILES  AND  WITCHERY 
OF  A QUEEN  OF  SOCIETY. — HIB  FATE  DESTINED  TO  BE, 
AS  UE  THINKS,  ITALIAN  OOUNTK88E8. — BENTIMKNTAL 
CONVERSATION.  — POETRY.  — BEAUTY.  — MOONLIGHT. — 
BAPTURB.— DISTRACTION.— BLISS  1 

The  blandishments  of  Florentine  society 
might  have  led  captive  a sterner  soul  than  that 
of  the  Senator.  Whether  he  wished  it  or  not, 
he  was  overcome.  His  friend,  the  Minister, 
took  him  to  the  houses  of  the  leaders  of  society, 
and  introduced  him  as  an  eminent  American 
statesman  and  member  of  the  Senate. 

Could  any  recommendation  be  equal  to  that  ? 
For,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  the  Revolutionary 
time.  Republicanism  ran  high.  America  was 
synonymous  with  the  Promised  Land.  To  be  a 
statesman  in  America  was  as  great  a dignity 
as  to  be  prince  in  any  empire  on  earth.  Be- 
sides, it  was  infinitely  more  honored,  for  it  was 
popular.  The  eyes  of  the  struggling  people 
were,  turned  to  that  country  which  showed  them 
an  example  of  republican  freedom. 

So  if  the  Florentines  received  the  Senator 
with  boundless  hospitality,  it  was  because  they 
admired  his  country,  and  reverenced  his  dig- 
nity. They  liked  to  consider  the  presence  of 


the  American  Minister  and  Senator  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  good-will  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. They  looked  upon  him  diplomatic- 
ally. All  that  he  said  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  respect,  which  was  none  the  less  when 
they  did  not  comprehend  a word.  His  pithy 
sentences,  when  translated  into  Italian,  became 
the  neatest  epigrams  in  the  world.  His  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  mode  of  elevating  and 
enriching  the  country  were  considered  by  one 
set  as  the  profoundest  philosophy,  and  by  an- 
other as  the  keenest  satire.  They  were  de- 
termined to  lionize  him.  It  was  a new  sensa- 
tion to  the  Senator.  He  desired  to  prolong  it. 
He  recalled  the  lines  of  the  good  Watts : 

“My  willing  soul  would* stay 
In  snch  a frame  as  this.** 

He  thought  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  of  his  se- 
vere republicanism  amidst  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluences around.  How  like  his  present  situa- 
tion was  to  that  of  the  august  philosopher ! 

The  marked  attention  which  the  Minister 
paid  to  the  Senator  added  greatly  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  latter.  The  Florentines  rea- 
soned thus : A Minister  is  a great  man.  As  a 
general  thing  his  traveling  countrymen  pay  re- 
spect to  him.  What  then  must  be  the  position 
of  that  traveling  fellow-countryman  who  re- 
ceives attention  instead  of  paying  it?  What 
would  the  position  of  an  Englishman  need  to 
be  in  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  British 
Embassador?  Ducal  at  least.  Hence  there  is 
only  one  conclusion.  An  American  Senator 
ranks  with  an  English  Duke. 

. Others  went  beyond  this : Mark  the  massive 
forehead,  the  severe  eye,  the  cool,  self-possessed 
mien  of  this  American.  The  air  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  rule.  Listen  to  his  philosophic  con- 
versation. One  of  America’s  greatest  states- 
men. No  doubt  he  has  a certain  prospect  of 
becoming  President.  President ! It*  must  be 
so ; and  that  accounts  for  the  attention  paid  by 
the  American  Embassador.  He,  of  course, 
wishes  to  be  continued  in  his  office  under  the 
next  administration.  After  all,  the  Florentines 
were  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  A much  worse 
man  than  the  Senator  might  be  made  President. 
In  the  chapter  of  accidents  his  name,  or  the 
name  of  one  like  him,  might  carry  the  votes  of 
some  roaring  convention. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  Senator  was  the 
subject  of  an  eager  contest  among  all  the  lead- 
ers of  society.  At  length  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  the  great  Victrix  in  a thousand  con- 
tests such  as  these.  The  others  fell  back  dis- 
comfited, and  the  Senator  became  her  prey. 

The  Countess  di  Nottinero  was  not  exactly  a 
Recamier,  but  she  was  a remarkably  brilliant 
woman,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
liberal  part  of  Florentine  society.  Of  course, 
the  haughty  aristocratic  party  held  themselves 
grandly  aloof,  and  knew  nothing  either  of  her 
or  the  society  to  which  she  belonged. 

She  was  generally  known  as  La  Cica,  a nick- 
name given  by  her  enemies,  though  what  “ Cicn” 
meant  no  one  could  tell  exactly.  It  was  a sort 
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of  contraction  made  up  from  her  Christian  name, 
Cecilia,  as  some  thought ; others  thought  it  was 
the  Italian  word  cica  given  on  account  of  Borne 
unknown  incident.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as 
she  made  her  appearance  driving  down  the 
Lungh’  Arno,  with  the  massive  form  of  the 
Senator  by  her  side,  his  fame  rose  up  to  its 
zenith.  He  became  more  remarked  than  ever, 
and  known  among  all  classes  as  the  illustrious 
American  to  whom  belonged  the  certainty  of 
being  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Rumor  strengthened  as  it  grew.  Reports 
were  circulated  which  would  certainly  have 
amazed  the  worthy  Senator  if  he  had  heard 
them  all.  It  was  said  that  he  was  the  special 
Plenipotentiary  Extraordinary  sent  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  as  a mark  of  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  Italian  motement,  and  that 
lie  was  empowered,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
new  Government  in  Italy,  to  recognize  it  official- 
ly as  a first-class  Power,  and  thus  give  it  the 
mighty  sanction  of  the  United  States. 

What  wonder  that  all  eyes  were  turned  ad- 
miringly toward  him  wherever  he  went.  But 
he  was  too  modest  to  notice  it.  He  little  knew 
that  he  was  the  chief  object  of  interest  to  every 
house,  hotel,  and  cafd  in  the  city.  Yet  it  was 
a fact. 

His  companions  lost  sight  of  him  for  some 
time.  They  heard  the  conversation  going  on 
about  the  sayings  of  the  great  American.  They 
did  not  know  at  first  who  it  was ; but  at  length 
concluded  that  it  referred  to  the  Minister  from 
Turin. 

La  Cica  did  her  part  marvelously  well.  All 
the  dilettanti,  the  artists,  authors,  political  phi- 
losophers, and  beaux  esjnits  of  every  grade  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  La  Cica.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  by  the  mere  force  of  character,  apart 
from  any  adventitious  aids  of  refinement,  the 
Senator  held  his  own  remarkably.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  was  at  times  extremely 
puzzled. 

La  Cica  did  not  speak  the  best  English  in 
the  world ; yet  that  could  not  account  for  all 
the  singular  remarks  which  she  made.  Still 
less  could  it  account  for  the  tender  interest  of 
her  manner.  She  had  remarkably  bright  eyes. 
Why  wandered  those  eyes  so  often  to  his,  and 
why  did  they  beam  with  such  devotion — beam- 
ing for  a moment  only  to  fall  in  sweet  innocent 
confusion?  La  Cica  had  the  most  fascinating 
manners,  yet  they  were  often  perplexing  to  the 
Senator’s  soul.  The  little  offices  which  she  re- 
quired of  him  did  not  appear  in  his  matter-of- 
fact  eyes  as  strictly  prudent.  The  innate  gal- 
lantry which  he  possessed  carried  him  bravely 
along  through  much  that  was  bewildering  to  his 
nerves.  Y et  he  was  often  in  danger  of  running 
away  in  terror. 

41  The  Countess,”  he  thought, 44  is  a most  re- 
markable fine  woman;  but  she  does  use  her 
eyes  uncommon,  and  I do  wish  she  wouldn’t  be 
quite  so  demonstrative.” 

The  good  Senator  had  never  before  encoun- 
tered a thorough  woman  of  the  world,  and  was 


as  ignorant  as  a child  of  the  innumerable  little 
harmless  arts  by  which  the  power  of  such  a one 
is  extended  and  secured.  At  last  the  Senator 
came  to  this  conclusion.  La  Cica  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  him. 

She  appeared  to  be  a widow.  At  least  she 
had  no  husband  that  he  had  ever  Been ; and 
therefore  to  the  Senator’s  mind  she  must  be  a 
spinster  or  a widow.  From  the  general  style 
in  which  she  was  addressed  he  concluded  that 
she  was  the  latter.  Now  if  the  poor  Cica  was 
hopelessly  in  love,  it  must  be  stopped  at  once. 
For  he  was  a married  man,  and  his  good  lady 
still  lived,  with  a very  large  family,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  had  grown  up. 

La  Cica  ought  to  know  this.  She  ought  in- 
deed. But  let  the  knowledge  be  given  delicate- 
ly, not  abruptly.  He  confided  his  little  diffi- 
culty to  his  friend  the  Minister.  The  Minister 
only  laughed  heartily. 

44  But  give  me  your  opinion/ 

The  Minister  held  his  sides,  and  laughed 
more  immoderately  than  ever. 

“It’s  no  laughing  matter,”  said  the  Senator. 
44  It’s  serious.  I think  you  might  give  an  opin- 
ion.” 

But  the  Minister  declined.  A broad  grin 
wreathed  his  face  during  all  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  at  Florence.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  it 
has  remained  there  ever  since. 

The  Senator  felt  indignant,  but  his  course 
was  taken.  On  the  following  evening  they 
walked  on  the  balcony  of  La  Cica's  noble  resi- 
dence. She  was  sentimental,  devoted,  charm- 
ing. 

The  conversation  of  a fascinating  woman  does 
not  look  so  well  when  reported  as  it  is  when  ut- 
tered. Her  power  is  in  her  tone,  her  glance, 
her  manner.  Who  can  catch  the  evanescent 
beauty  of  her  expression  or  the  deep  tenderness 
of  her  well-modulated  voice  ? Who  indeed  ?” 

“Does  ze  scene  please  you,  my  Senator?” 

44  Very  much  indeed.” 

44  Youar  countrymen  haf  tol  me  zey  would  like 
to  stay  here  alloway.” 

44  It  is  a beautiful  place.” 

44  Did  you  aiver  see  any  thin  moaire  loafely  ?” 
And  the  Countess  looked  full  in  his  face. 

4 4 Never,  ” said  the  Senator,  earnestly.  44  The 
next  instant  he  blushed.  He  had  been  betrayed 
into  a compliment.” 

The  Countess  sighed. 

44  Helas ! my  Senator,  that  it  is  not  pairmitted 
to  moartals  to  sociate  as  zey  would  laike.” 

44  4 Your  Senator,’”  thought  the  gentleman 
thus  addressed ; 44  how  fond,  how  tender — poor 
thing  1 poor  thing  1” 

44 1 wish  that  Italy  was  nearer  to  the  States,” 
said  he. 

44  How  I adamiar  youar  style  of  mind,  so  dif- 
ferente  from  ze  Italiana.  You  are  so  strong — 
so  nobile.  Yet  would  I laike  to  see  moar  of  zc 
poetic  in  you.” 

44 1 always  loved  poetry,  marm,”  said  the 
Senator,  desperately. 

4 4 Ah — good — nais— eccelente.  I am  plee$ 
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LA.  CICA, 


at  zat/?  cried  the  Countess,  with  much  anima- 
lion.  “ You  would  loafe  it  raoar  cef  you  knew 
It  aliano.  Your  langua  ees  not  sufficiente  musi- 
cals for  poatry.” 

“It  is  not  so  soft  a language  as  the  /taliart/* 

“Ah — no — not  so  soft.  Very  well.  And 
what  theenka  you  of  ze  Italiano?” 

“The  sweetest  language  I ever  heard  in  nil 
my  bom  days.* 

“Ah  now — you  hcv  not  heard  much  of  ze 
Italiano,  my  Senator.” 

“I  have  heard  you  speak  often/*  said  the 
Senator,  naively. 

“ Ah,  you  compliment ! I sot  you  was 

a Hoove  tfjittera.” 

And  the  Countess  playfully  tapped  his  arm 
with  her  little  fan. 

“ What  Ingelis  poet  do  you  loafe  best  ?” 

u Poet  ? English  poet  ?”  said  the  Senator, 
with  some  surprise.  “Oh — why,  inarm,  I 
think  Watts  is  about  the  best  of  the  lot!” 

“ Watt  ? Was  he  a poet  ? I did  not  know 
zat.  He  who  invented  ze  stim-injaiue  ? And 
yet  if  he  was  a poet  it  is  naturale  zat  you  loafe 
him  best.’1 


“ Steam-engine!  Oh  no?  This  one  was  a 
minister.” 

“ A meeneestaire?  Ah!  nnabbC?  I know 
him  not.  Yet  I haf  read  mos  of  all  youar  po- 
ets.” 

“ Ho  made  up  livmns,  marm,  and  psalms — 
for  instance : 4 Watts’s  Divine  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs.*  ” 

“Songs?  Spirituelle ? Ah,  I mus  at  once 
procuaire  ze  w orks  of  Watt,  which  was  tavorif 
poet  of  my  Senator.  11 

“ A lady  of  such  intelligence  as  yon  would 
like  the  poet Watte,”  said  the  Senator,  firmly. 
“ He  is  the  best  known  by  far  of  all  our  poets.” 

“What?  better  zan  Sakespeare,  Milton, 
Bairon?  You  much  surprass  me.” 

“ Better  known  and  better  loved  than  the 
whole  lot.  Why,  his  poetry'  is  known  by  heart 
through  all  England  and  America.” 

“ Merciful  Heaven  ! what  you  tell  me!  ees 
eet  possbl!  An  yet  he  is  not  known  here 
efen  by  name.  It  wonld  please  me  mooch,  my 
Senator,  to  haire  you  make  one  qnotatione. 
Know  you  Watt  ? Tell  to  me  some  words  of 
his  which  I may  remembaire.” 
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“I  have  a shocking  bad  memory.” 

“Bad  memora!  Oh,  but  you  remember 
somethin,  zis  mos  beautful  charm  nait — you 
haf  a nobile  soul — you  mus  be  affecta  by  beau- 
ty— by  ze  ideal.  Make  for  a me  one  quota- 
tione.” 

And  she  rested  her  little  band  on  the  Sena- 
tors arm,  and  looked  up  imploringly  in  his 
face. 

The  Senator  looked  foolish.  He  felt  even 
more  so.  Here  was  a beautiful  woman,  by  act 
and  look  showing  a tender  interest  in  him. 
Perplexing — but  very  flattering  after  all.  So 
he  replied : 

44  You  will  not  let  me  refuse  you  any  thing.” 

44  Aha ! you  are  vera  will  in  to  refuse.  It  is 
difficulty  for  me  to  excitare  y ouar  regards.  Y on 
are  fill  with  the  grands  ideas.  But  come — 
will  you  spik  for  me  sofne  from  your  favorit 
Watt?” 

“Well,  if  you  wish  it  so  much,”  said  the 
Senator,  kindly,  and  he  hesitated. 

“Ah — I do  wis  it  so  much!” 

“Ehem!’ 

“Begin,”  said  the  Countess.  “Behold  me. 
I listen.  I hear  everysin,  and  will  remembaire 
it  forava.” 

The  only  thing  that  the  Senator  could  think 
of  was  the  verse  which  had  been  running  in  his 
head  for  the  last  few  days,  its  measured  rhythm 
keeping  time  with  every  occupation : 

“ 4 My  willing  soul  would  stay — ’” 

“ Stop  one  moment,”  said  the  Countess.  “ I 
weesh  to  learn  it  from  you and  she  looked 
fondly  and  tenderly  up,  but  instantly  dropped 
her  eyes. 

44  4 Ma  willina  sol  wooda  sta — ’ ” 

44  4 In  such  a frame  as  this,’  ” prompted  the 
Senator. 

44  4 Een  socha  framas  zees.  ’ Wait — 4 Ma  will- 
ina sol  wooda  sta  in  socha  frama  zees.’  Ah, 
appropriat ! but  could  I hope  zat  you  were 
true  to  zose  lines,  my  Senator  ? Well  ?” 

44  4 And  sit  and  sing  herself  away,’  ” said  the 
Senator,  in  a faltering  voice,  and  breaking  out 
into  a cold  perspiration  for  fear  of  committing 
himself  by  such  uncommonly  strong  language. 

44  4 Ansi t ansin  hossaf  awai,*”  repeated  the 
Countess,  her  face  lighting  up  with  a sw.eetly 
conscious  expression. 

The  Senator  paused. 

44  Well  ?” 

44 1 — ehem  I I forget.” 

4 4 Forget  ? Impossible ! ” 

44 1 do  really.” 

44  Ah  now  1 Forget  1 I see  by  youar  face — 
you  desave.  Say  on.” 

The  Countess  again  gently  touched  his  arm 
with  both  of  her  little  hands,  and  held  it  as 
though  she  would  clasp  it. 

44  Have  you  fear?  Ah,  cruel !" 

The  Senator  turned  pale,  but  finding  refusal 
impossible,  boldly  finished : 


“ 4 To  everlasting  bliss’ — there!” 

44  4 To  affarlastin  blees  thar.’  Stop.  I re- 
peat it  all : 4Ma  willina  sol  wooda  sta  in  socha 
framas  zees,  ansit  ansin  hassaf  awai  to  afl'ar- 
lastin  blees  thar.*  Am  I right  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  the  Senator,  meekly. 

44 1 knew  you  war  a poetic  sola,”  said  the 
Countess,  confidingly.  “You  air  honesto — 
true — you  can  not  desave.  When  you  spik  I 
can  beliv  you.  Ah,  my  Senator ! an  you  can 
spik  zis  poetry ! — at  soch  a taime  1 I nefare 
knew  befoare  zat  you  was  so  impassione  ! — an 
you  air  so  artaful!  You  breeng  ze  confersa- 
zione  to  beauty — to  poetry — to  ze  poet  Watt — 
so  you  may  spik  verses  mos  impassione ! Ah  ! 
what  do  you  mean  ? Santissima  madre ! how 
I wish  you  spik  Italiano.” 

The  Countess  drew  nearer  to  him,  but  her 
approach  only  deepened  his  perplexity. 

44  How  that  poor  thing  does  love  me !”  sighed 
the  Senator.  44  Law  bless  it ! she  can’t  help  it 
— can’t  help  it  nohow.  She  is  a goner ; and 
what  can  I do  ? I’ll  have  to  leave  Florence. 
Oh,  why  did  1 quit  Buttons ! Oh,  why — ” 

The  Countess  was  standing  close  beside  him 
in  a tender  mood  waiting  for  him  to  break  the 
silence.  How  could  he  ? He  had  been  utter- 
ing words  which  sounded  to  her  like  love  ; and 
she — “a  wido*!  a widow!  a widow!  wretch- 
ed man  that  I am!” 

/There  was  a pause.  The  longer  it  lasted  the 
awkward  the  Senator  felt.  What  upon 
earth  was  he  to  do  or  say  ? What  business  had 
he  to  go  and  quote  poetry  to  widows?  What 
an  old  fool  he  must  be ! But  the  Countess  was 
veiy  far  from  feeling  awkward.  Assuming  an 
elegant  attitude  she  looked  up,  her  face  ex- 
pressing the  tenderest  solicitude. 

44  What  ails  my  Senator  ?” 

“Why,  the  fact  is,  marm — I feel  sad — at 
leaving  Florence.  I must  go  shortly.  My 
wife  has  written  summoning  me  home.  The 
children  are  down  with  the  measles.” 

Oh,  base  fabrication!  Oh,  false  Senator! 
There  wasn’t  a word  of  truth  in  that  remark. 
You  spoke  so  because  you  wished  La  Cica  to 
know  that  you  had  a wife  and  family.  Yet  it 
was  very  badly  done. 

La  Cica  changed  neither  her  attitude  nor  her 
expression.  Evidently  the  existence  of  his  wife, 
and  the  melancholy  situation  of  his  unfortunate' 
children,  awaked  no  sympathy 

44  But,  my  Senator — did  you  not  say  you 
wooda  seeng  yousellef  away  to  affarlasteen 
belees?” 

44  Oh,  marm,  it  was  a quotation— only  a quo- 
tation.” 

But  at  this  critical  juncture  the  conversation 
was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  a number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

But  could  the  Senator  have  known ! 

Could  he  but  have  known  how  and  where 
those  words  would  confront  him  again ! 
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XLV. 

“MOBEBK,  DIAGORA,  NON  KN1M  IN  IXBLUM  A.DSOBNBUR- 

TT8  *8.*'— TUB  A POTH £08 IB  OF  THE  SENATOR  (NOTHING 

LESS — IT  WAS  A MOMENT  IN  WHICH  A MAN  MIOUT  WISH 

TO  DIB  — THOUGH,  OF  COURSE,  THE  SENATOR  DIDN'T 

DIE). 

Strollino  through  the  streets  day  by  day 
Buttons  and  Dick  beheld  the  triumph  of  the 
Senator.  They  gazed  on  it  from  afar,  and  in 
amazement  saw  their  old  companion  suddenly 
lifted  up  to  a position  which  they  could  not 
hope  to  gain.  The  companion  of  nobles — the 
associate  of  beaux  esprits  — the  friend  of  the 
wealthy,  the  great,  and  the  proud  ; what  in  the 
world  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden,  this  unpar- 
alleled leap  forward  to  the  very  highest  point 
of  honor  ? Who,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  was 
that  dashing  woman  with  whom  he  was  always 
driving  about?  Who  were  those  fair  ladies 
with  wh  om  he  was  forever  promenading  ? Plain- 
ly the  chief  people  of  the  land  ; but  how  the  mis- 
chief did  he  get  among  them  ? They  were  be- 
wildered even  though  the  half  of  the  truth  had 
not  begun  to  dawn  upon  their  minds.  They 
.never  saw  him  to  ask  him  about  it,  and  for 
some  time  only  looked  upon  him  from  a dis- 
tance. 

“ Do  you  give  it  up?”  asked  Buttons. 

“ I give  it  up.” 

“And  I too.” 

4k  At  any  rate  the  United  States  might  have 
many  a worse  representative.” 

44  But  I wonder  how  he  can  get  along.  How 
can  he  manage  to  hold  his  own  among  these  re- 
fined, over-cultivated,  fastidious  Florentines  ?” 

. “ Goodness  knows !” 

44  A common  school  New  England  education 
can  scarcely  fit  a man  for  intercourse  with  pol- 
ished Italians.  The  granite  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  never  been  famous  for  producing 
men  of  high  breeding.  That  is  not  their  spe-  : 
cialty.”  . I 

44  Besides,  our  good  friend  can  not  speak  a 
single  word  of  any  language  but  his  own.” 

44  And  frequently  fails  in  that.” 

44  He  hasn’t  the  remotest  glimmering  of  an 
idea  abont  Art.” 

44  Not  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  in  the  useful  arts 
he  is  immense.” 

“ He  looks  upon  Italy  as  he  would  upon  a 
field  of  stumps — a place  to  be  cleared,  broken 
up,  brought  under  cultivation,  and  made  pro- 
ductive." 

44  Yes,  productive  in  cotton  factories  and  Yan- 
kee notions.” 

44  What  in  the  world  can  keep  up  his  reputa- 
tion among  the  most  poetic  an#  least  utilitari- 
an people  in  the  world  ?” 

44 There’s  the  mystery !”  9 

44  The  beauty  of  it  is  he  goes  as  much  with 
the  English  as  with  the  Italians.  Can  he  keep 
up  his  vernacular  among  them  and  still  pre- 
serve the  charm  ?” 

44  Well,  whatever  is  the  secret,  I glory  in  it. 
I believe  in  him!  He  is  a man.  A more  no- 
ble-hearted, sincere,  upright,  guileless  soul  nev- 


er lived.  Besides,  he  knows  thoroughly  what 
he  has  gone  over.” 

44  He  is  as  generous  a soul  as  ever  lived.” 

“Yes,  a stiff  utilitarian  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  an  impulsive  sentimentalist.” 

44  He  would  legislate  according  to  the  most 
narrow  and  selfish  principles,  but  would  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend.” 

44  Think  of  him  at  Perugia !” 

44  Yes  ; the  man  himself  with  his  brave  soul 
and  invincible  courage.  Didn’t  he  fight  ? Me- 
thinks  he  did!” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  him  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  you  and  I would  now  have  been 
— well,  certainly  not  just  here.” 

Talking  thus,  the  two  young  men  walked  up 
toward  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  They  noticed 
that  the  busy  street  through  which  they  passed 
was  filled  with  an  unusual  multitude,  who  were 
all  agitated  with  one  general  and  profound  ex- 
citement, and  were  all  hurrying  in  one  direc- 
tion. The  sight  awakened  their  interest.  They 
went  on  with  the  stream.  At  every  step  the 
crowd  increased.  At  every  street  new  throngs 
poured  in  to  join  the  vast  multitude. 

Confused  murmurs  rose  into  the  air.  Hasty 
words  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  They 
were  unintelligible.  They  could  only  distin- 
guish broken  sentences — words  unknown — Cav- 
riana — Mincio — Tedeschi  — Napoleone — Spia 
d’ltalia.  What  was  it  all  about  ? They  could 
not  guess.  Evidently  some  mighty  national 
event  had  occurred,  which  was  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance.  For  the  entire  city  had  turned 
out,  and  now,  as  they  entered  the  great  square 
in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  an  astonishing 
sight  burst  upon  their  view.  A vast  multitude 
filled  the  square  to  overflowing.  Loud  cries 
arose.  Shouts  of  a thousand  kinds  all  blend- 
ing together  into  one  deafening  roar,  and  rising 
on  high  like  the  thunder  of  a cataract : 

I “Vittoria!”  “Vittoria!”  “Cavriana!”  “I 
Francesi!”  “Viva  l’ltalia!”  “Viva  Vittore 
Emm&nuele!  il nostro  He!”  “Vival”  “ l7iva!!” 
“Viva!!!” 

Words  like  these  rose  all  around,  mingled 
with  thousands  of  similar  exclamations.  At 
length  there  was  distinguished  one  word.  It 
was  passed  from  man  to  man,  more  fluently 
uttered,  gathering  as  it  passed,  adding  new  vol- 
umes of  meaning  to  its  own  sonorous  sound,  till 
at  last  all  other  words  were  drowned  in  that  one 
grand  word,  which  to  this  rejoicing  mnltitnde 
was  the  lyre  of  glorious  victory,  the  promise 
of  endless  triumphs  for  regenerated  Italy : 

“Solferino!” 

kt  Solferino  !”  They  did  not  know  then,  as 
they  listened,  the  full  meaning  of  that  eloquent 
word.  But  on  mingling  with  the  shouting 
crowd  they  soon  learned  it  all:  how  the  ac- 
cursed Tedeschi  had  summoned  all  their  ener- 
gy to  crush  forever  the  army  of  liberty ; how  the 
Kaisar  himself  came  from  beyond  the  mount- 
ains to  insure  his  triumph ; how  the  allied  ar- 
mies had  rushed  upon  their  massive  columns 
and  beaten  them  back ; how,  hour  after  hour, 
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calm,  *hrewd,  square  fuse,  lHfi  henJgnAm  glance 
nmi  smile,  \riiieb  only  jo  <a m per- 


got  clause) 

the  haute  raged,  <ii|  ki  last  the  plain  fcr  many 
a league  nm  v^rh  tk*  vvoqmW  ufad 

the  dead  ; bo'wtki  wrangi  in  age*.  were  crowd- 
ed tcg:e(litw  inrije  gknou*  v*2 o g&a f i te  a f Th a t 
j\  uv  of  dayjsj  how  Victory  hovered  over  the  ifo 
v{»Teib}e  baqaets  of.  luUy  £ how  the  Te&eschi 
m routed,  over  the  river,  no  more  to  crow  it 
at,  'ma&t^  y.  how  the  bnfjes  of  Italy  amse  im- 
mortal  from  that  one  day's  terrific  biaught e.“;, 
him  Liberty  was  now  forever  secured,  and  a 
Kingdonruf  Italy  audtfr  an  ItttUan  King. 

? Vtv&  TI talia  V-  ^;' 

u Vu»  Garibaldi  f f u Viv».' Vifc.ro  b&mshttA 
/de,  Be  dTtaha  r* 

iq  great  popular  q^L-ft.axmui't  pe?> 

V*le  do  uur  talk  to  ode  another^;  TXey  rbap* 
sod  we;  eod  fht?  Ttnhnrj*  more-  than  any  other 
people.  Heqeq  the  ahovd,  ;\ 

Buttons  and  pick  claiehej^d  np  fcn  the  re- 
cess' of  a window  *ad  eqittemptacd  the'  scene. 
•There,  wo*  the. ' imi.ttm&mhUv erf/ttri y . swaying, 
eittbraeiqgr;kfigh^  y^pbi^^ 

log,.;  High  m 

ners  -j  arid  m-^oior  dirudfqu from 
tfeusaiadft  of  brents,  or  khtnk  to  rosetret>  or 
gleamed  rn  flower*.  Kver  uml  ninm Jorqd  tnrnr- 
pet  blasts  amse  \ tty  tbe 

distance  victorious  strains  imthe  tip 

fern  b4l?k  hum$&*h$ft9  to  o^piW  ut  fht^big 
music  wit  at  words  could  nfrrigf  ufW ; while  nil 
around  tbe  whoiv  fur  rat ig  wdb  fbo  thunder  of 
camion  that  sabdedlbc  triumph  offolferitto. 

“ Lcmfc  there?  iWfc/  Look!'’  cried  Dick. 
He  pointed,  % $h&  large  porHeo  winch  is  m 
tile  riglvt  tjf  thp  i’akr/.u  VeeehkJ,  But  ion? 

looked  he  Wa«  dd^ete»T 

He  sa*f  *t  g**?n  t a^emblagq  ht  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  ehiof  people  of  im  IVsean.’gttiir.q. 
From  tkf*  pjado  timsa  Announcem^qfcs  h&tl  been 
nu’i’te  which  lm<i  set  the  people  wild  with  joy. 
There  wane  beautiful  ladle*  whose  hushed  fares 
and  stiffh*ted  eye#  bore  wi  tness  Kv  their  deep 
v.*m»mon.  There  were  noble  gen.tk.men  whose 
.mm-tliil  waved  m the  air  as  they  cheered  fori 
Ttiilr-  And  tkere,  high  above  all  others,  rose 
a ikffiSkr  ftgurt*.— -the  massive  bhouident,  the 


i sou.  >>  • * . . ■ v v/  -.  •■■•:,-;  ,.v  .;  ■ ••  ■'  y; 

j ' 1 Tfo  Senator  /'•  cried  Bntipns. 

Kter>*  body  was  iooklng  hi  that  dire etkri: 
The  inipukive  crowd  having  celebrated  nbstrHtr 
iden^  were  now  absolutely  hungeriug  for  svo..^ 
tangible  object  upon  which  to  OKpt^ml  a>me* 
thing  Of  the  wMnruh  of  their  fecHng5.  A tew 
who  stood  ,i*e&r  the  Senator  uhd  wetb  inipr«^c  i 
l>y  bk  aapocfc,  hb  soon  hs  aB  fhe  news  bad  t*eeu 
made  known,-  gave  oppression  and  direction  to.- 
the  feclihg  by  shouting  hk  rifttne.  As  tUfry 
shouted  others  took  ni^the  yj js  touddr%  louder, 
and  louder  £f]ll,  til)  his  name  burst  forth  in  oue 
RubUttiq  m tt/id  frotn  thiriy  thousand  byvs. 

No  wonder  that  he-  carped  at  sugh  a it  a ppaul 
lit  tumc<l  and  Jooksril  upon  the  oro**}.  A :.• 
Ordinary  m hu  WpftW  have  e ultilh ted  oitb Ot  e<ia- 
foftion  or  vyemdet.  The  Senator;  being  an /e^ 
trabrJinary  taka,  exlnldud  neither.  At?  he 
turned  0 va^t  re^r  burnt  frnrtt  Ibje  muitlinde. 

41  Good  .HeavcttK.;-'  cried  Buttons ; “ what's 
in  the  wind  now '/  Will  tins  be  n repetition  <*t 
(he  -:ceTK*.  in  the  Place  Yemionie  ?n 
“Hashf’ 

The  crowd  saw  before  them  fh»e  man  o ho«; 
name  and  fame  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
jeetnrer,  wopder,  Hpphvuse,  aud  bopa  for  tuaby 
da>%  They  beheld  in  him  tbe  Ke|n^^ti^uk*e 
of  a mighty  nation,  seiiMo  gi  ve  ttigib  f lk 
bund  of  feUt)w;di!}>.  nod  wc*h?(ft»e  their  osov,'- ry 
anrumg  tbe  gt*eat  pi»xvm  of  Ihu  eartfT  Lv  him 
ik*y  of  America^ 

- Vi  vy  r ’ bo  r :<7  thova^h  ihc  air.  u Tin?  A me?  - 
iCittV  Kn  f1t  - II  wrrfth  fof  tbe  A m cri aii  q 

l’T  “ TbcTkttipuknriary  K>ttrs<a- 

diiniry  i**  . T ile  ebiues  ro  our  thumpb  r: 

“ llnrmh  for  America  lr  44  Tree,  gunqmus 
America ! ” u T'Jie  first  rutiion  to  welcome  It- 
nlvV’  <iHambin  “This  Ls  the  /*  II^ 

w ill  epeak  l1  14  Silence  !n  ‘hSUcn/'c!  7 4*  f.f.e 
rises J-’  i4Lq PJ  “ He  looks  ai:'  •us1’sy-  ^<-Si^;: 
lence  V1  41  Listeit  to  the  Mo,st  HiiiRtriOaiw  Tkn- 
ipotentiiirv  Extraordinary ! ,r  ''JJtUih l Ami>k- 
ica  ! * 

Sncb  ahhukii  imd^tckinatiwis  as-  these  but^t 
fmth,  with  mnoy  other*  u>  the  same  cticcr.  The 
w>wdiP.ifrotit  of  tj;o  portico  wh^re  the.  Senator 
^tboA  were  almost  uncoritrvdkbk  in  their  ex- 
• citementv.:  The  row  to  the 

of  the  oenvion.  Here  wo*  <v  clmnce  to 
to  utter dbrtti  the  deep  ^ymjntthy  of  bi‘«  coniif^ 

! men  with  e-very  downtrodden  peopk  striving 
for  freedom,  lie  turned  to  face  them  and  iivb.) 
out  bis  hand.  At  once  tbe  iramen^t* 
biage  ^ ns  lui^fefed  to  silence. 

The  Senator  took  off  }m  bat,  Navep  bhfwri* 
did  be  look  as  Jhq  looked  now.  Tb« 
of  tlm  occasion  bad  ^ibbmv>d  bis  u.sm*iiy 

into  mafety. ; yft^'lqd'kod  -likte;  tbv  iu- 
rurnation  of  a vigomus  inrincihiy  peo- 

ple. 

Tbe  Senntor  s:p«/ke : 

“Mcrt  of  Italy ! 

“In  the  name  of  the  Greqii  I^pub.fihl— I 
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TflE  SENATOR  81'RAKft. 


congratulate  voti  on  this  glorious  victory  l It 
is  a triumph  of  Liberty ! — of  the  principles  of 
'76!-— of  the  immortal  itlees! — for  which  oar 
forefathers  fought  and  died! — at  Lexington! 
— at. Bunker  Hill! — and  at  a thousand  other 
places  in  the  great  and  glorious  Revolution  J” 

The  Senator  paused.  This  was  enough.  It 
had  been  spoken  in  English.  The  Italians  did 
uot  of  coarse  understand  a word,  yet  they  com- 
prehended all  his  meaning.  As  he  paused  there 
burst  forth  a shout  of  jov  such  as  is  heard  only 
once  in  a lifetime ; shout  upon  shout.  The  long 
peals  of  sound  rose  up  and  spread  far  away  over 
the  city.  The  vast  crowd  vibrated  like  one 
man  to  the  impulse  of  the  common  enthusiasm. 

It  was  too  great  to  last.  They  rushed  to  the 
carriage  of  La  Cica.  They  unharnessed  the 
horses.  They  led  the  Senator  to  it  and  made 
him  enter.  They  flung  their  tri-colors  in.  They 
threw  flowers  on  his  lap.  They  wound  the 
Bog  of  Italy  around  the  carriage.  A thousand 
marched  before  it.  Thousands  more  walked 
beside  and  behind.  They  drew  him  up  to  his 
hotel  in  triumph,  and  the  band  struck  up  the 
thrilling  strain  of  “Yankee  doodle!” 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  render  justice  to 
La  Cica . She  bore  the  scene  admirably.  Her 


beaming  face,  and  lustrous  eves,  and  heaving 
bosom,  and  majestic  air,  showed  that  she  ap- 
propriated to  herself  all  the  honor  thus  lavished 
upon  the  Senator.  It  was  a proud  moment  for 
La  Ci  ca . 

“Dick/’  said  Buttons,  as  they  descended 
from  their  perch. 

“Well?” 

“ How  do  you  feel  now  ?” 

“ Obliterated.  I do  not  exist.  I was  once 
a blot.  I am  expunged.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Dick.” 

“ Who  could  have  imagined  this?” 

“And  how  he  bore  it!  The  Senator  is  a 
great  man ! But  come.  Don't  let  us  speak 
for  an  hour,  for  we  are  both  unable  to  talk  co- 
herently.” 

From  patriotic  motives  the  two  young  men 
walked  behind  the  Senator’s  carriage  and  cheer- 
ed all  the  way. 

Upon  arriving  at  their  lodgings  in  the  even- 
ing they  stationed  themselves  at  the  window 
and  looked  out  upon  the  illuminated  scene. 
Dick,  finding  bis  emotions  too  strong  to  be  re- 
strained, took  his  trombone  and  entertained  a 
great  crowd  for  hours  with  all  the  national  airs 
that  he  knew'. 
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TBK  PRIVATE  OPtStOS  OF  TUE  DOCTOR  ABOUT  FOBEIGM 

TRAVEL.— DCTTOSS  STILL  AIF.EJ8  WITH  AFFLlOTIOSe. 

“The  Italians,  or  at  any  rate  the  people  of 
Florence,  have  jnst  about  as  much  cuteness  as 
you  will  find  any  where.’1 

Such  was  the  dictum  of  the  Senator  in  a con- 
versation with  his  companions  after  rejoining 
them  at  the  hotel.  They  had  much  to  ask ; 
he,  milch  to  tell.  Never  had  he  been  more 
critical,  more  approbative.  He  felt  now  that 
he  thoroughly  understood  the  Italian  question, 
and  expressed  himself  in  accordance  with  this 
consciousness. 

- * Nothing  does  a feller  so  much  good/’  said 
he,  “as  mixing  in  all  grades  of  society.  It 
won't  ever  do  to  confine  our  observation  to  the 
lower  classes.  We  must  mingle  with  the  up- 
per-crust, who  are  the  leaders  of  the  people." 

u Unfortunately,"  said  Buttons,  “we  are  not 
nil  Senators,  so  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  bur  limited  opportunities." 

They  had  been  in  Florence  long  enough,  and 
the  general  desire  was  to  go  on.  Mr. 


now 

Figgs  and  the  Doctor  had  greatly  surprised  the 
Senator  by  informing  him  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  any  further. 

And  why  not  ? 

“Well,  for  my  own  part,"  said  Mr.  Figgs, 
41  the  discomforts  of  travel  are  altogether  too 
great.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  in  the  winter, 
but  think  how  horribly  hot  it  is.  What  is  my 
condition  ? Thar  of  a man  slowly  suffocating. 
Think  how  fat  I am.  Even  if  I had  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Dick,  or  the  fun  of  Buttons,  ray 
fat  would  force  me  to  leave.  Can  you  pretend 
to  be  a friend  of  mine  and  still  urge  me  to  go 
further?  And  suppose  we  passed  over  into  the 
Austrian  territory.  Perhaps  we  might  be  un- 
molested, but  it’s  doubtful.  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  we  were  arrested  and 
detained.  Imagine  ns — imagine  me — shut  up 
in  a room — or  worse,  a cell — in  the  month  of 
July,  in  midsummer,  in  the  hottest  part  of  this 
burning  fiery  furnace  of  a country!  What 
would  be  left  of  me  at  the  end  of  a week,  or  at 
the  cud  of  even  one  day?  What?  A grease 
spot!  A grease  spot!  Not  a bit  more,  by 
Jingo !” 

After  this  speech,  which  was  for  him  one  of 
extraordinary  length  and  vigor,  Mr.  Figgs  fell 
exhausted  into  his  chair. 

“But  you,  Doctor,’1  said  the  Senator,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Figgs  was  beyond  the  reach  of  persua- 
sion— “you — what  reason  is  there  for  you  to 
leave  ? You  are  young,  strong,  and  certainly 
not  fat." 

“No,  thank  Heaven!  it  i9  not  the  heat,  or 
the  fear  of  being  suffocated  in  an  Austrian  dun- 
geon, that  influences  me." 

“What,  then,  is  the  reason?" 

“These  confounded  disturbances,"  said  the 
Doctor,  languidly. 

“Disturbances?" 

“Yes.  1 hear  that  the  road  between  this 
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and  Bologna  swarms  with  vagabonds.  Several 
diligences  have  been  robbed.  I heard  a >tory 
which  shows  this  state  of  things.  A band  of 
men  entered  the  theatre  of  a small  town  along 
the  road  while  the  inhabitants  were  witnessing 
the  play.  At  first  the  spectators  thought  it 
was  part  of  the  performance.  They  w ere  soon 
undeceived.  The  men  drew  up  in  line  in  front 
of  the  stage  and  leveled  their  pieces.  Then 
fastening  the  doors,  they  sent  a number  of  men 
around  through  the  house  to  plunder  the  whole 
audience.  Not  content  with  this  they  made  the 
authorities  of  the  town  pay  a heavy  ransom." 

“Some  one  has  been  humbugging  you,  Doc- 
tor," said  Buttons. 

“I  had  it  from  good  authority,"  said  the 
Doctor,  calmly.  “These  fellows  cull  them- 
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“No,  all  men.  Two  priest*,  three  shop- 
keeper-looking  persons,  and  a soldier.’* 

“ Ah  I Why  we  ought  to  be  comparatively 
safe.” 

“Oh,  our  number  is  not  any  thing.  The 
country  is  in  a state  of  anarchy.  Miserable 
devils  of  half-starved  Italians  swarm  along  the 
road,  and  they  will  try  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  I have  no  doubt  we  will  be  stopped 
half  a dozen  times  before  we  get  to  Bologna.** 
“I  should  think,"  said  the  Senator,  indig- 
nantly, “ that  if  these  chaps  undertake  to  gov- 
ern the  country — these  republican  chaps ; they 
had  ought  to  govern  it.  What  kind  of  a way 
is  this  to  lea|p  helpless  travelers  at  the  mercy 
of  cut-throats  and  assassins  ?’* 

“ They  think,  ’’  said  Buttons,  “ that  their  first 
duty  is  to  secure  independence,  and  after  that 
they  will  promote  order.  ” 

“ The  Florentines  are  a fine  people — a people 
of  remarkable  'cuteness  and  penetration ; but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  taking  things  easy  as 
far  as  fighting  is  concerned.  They  don’t  send 
their  soldiers  to  the  war,  do  they  ?** 

“ Well,  no ; I suppose  they  think  their  army 
may  be  needed  nearer  home.  The  Grand  Duke 
has  long  arms  yet,  and  knows  how  to  bribe." 

By  this  time  they  were  among  the  mountain 
forests  where  the  scenery  was  grander,  the  air 
cooler,  the  sky  darker  than  before.  It  was 
late  in  the  day,  and  every  mile  increased  the 
wildness  of  the  landscape  and  the  thickness  of 
the  gloom.  Further  and  further,  on  they  went 
till  at  last  they  came  to  a winding-place  where 
the  road  ended  at  a gully  over  which  there  was 
a bridge.  On  the  bridge  was  a barricade. 
They  did  not  see  it  until  they  had  made  a turn 
where  the  road  wound,  where  at  once  the  scene 
burst  on  their  view. 

The  leaders  reared,  the  postillions  swore,  the 
driver  snapped  his  whip  furiously.  The  pas- 
sengers in  “coupV*  “rotonde,"  and  “in- 
terieure"  popped  out  their  heads,  the  passen- 
gers on  the  “ banquette’’  stared ; until  at  last, 
just  as  the  postillions  were  dismounting  to  re- 
connoitre, twelve  figures  rose  up  from  behind 
the  barricade,  indistinct  in  the  gloom,  and 
bringing  their  rifles  to  their  shoulders  took 
aim. 

The  driver  yelled,  the  postillions  shouted, 
the  passengers  shrieked.  The  three  men  in  the 
banquette  prepared  for  a fight.  Suddenly  a 
loud  voice  was  heard  from  behind.  They 
looked.  A number  of  men  stood  there,  and 
several  more  were  leaping  out  from  the  thick 
woods  on  the  right.  They  were  surrounded. 
At  length  one  of  the  men  came  forward  from 
behind. 

“You  are  at  our  mercy,"  said  he.  “Who- 
ever gives  up  his  money  may  go  free.  Who- 
ever resists  dies.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

Meanwhile  the  three  men  in  the  banquette 
had  piled  some  trunks  around,  and  prepared  to 
resist  till  the  lost  extremity.  Dick  was  to  fire ; 
Buttons  to  keep  each  spare  butt  loaded ; the 
Senator  to  use  his  crcw-bar  on  the  heads  of  any 


assailants.  They  waited  in  silence.  They 
heard  the  brigands  rummaging  through  the 
coach  below,  the  prayers  of  the  passengers, 
their  appeals  for  pity,  their  groans  at  being 
compelled  to  give  up  every  thing. 

“The  cowards  don’t  deserve  pity!"  cried 
the  Senator.  “There  are  enough  to  get  up  a 
good  resistance.  • We’ll  show  fight,  any  how!" 

Scarcely  had  he  spoke  when  three  or  four 
heads  appeared  above  the  edge  of  the  coach. 

“Haste! — your  money!"  said  one. 

“Stop!"  said  Buttons.  “This  gentleman 
is  the  American  Plenipotentiary  Extraordinary, 
who  has  just  come  from  Florence,  and  is  on  his 
way  to  communicate  with  Garibaldi." 

“Garibaldi.’’*  cried  the  man,  in  a tone  of 
deep  respect. 

“Yes,"  said  Buttons,  who  had  not  miscalcu- 
lated the  effect  of  that  mighty  name.  “If 
you  harm  us  or  plunder  ns  you  will  have  to  set- 
tle your  account  with  Garibaldi — that’s  all!" 

The  man  was  silent.  Then  he  leaped  down, 
and  in  another  moment  another  man  came. 

“Which  is  the  American  Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary  ?** 

“ He,"  said  Buttons,  pointing  to  the  Senator. 

“Ah!  1 know  him.  It  is  the  same.  I saw 
him  at  his  reception  in  Florence,  and  helped  to 
pull  his  carriage.** 

The  Senator  calmly  eyed  the  brigand,  who 
had  respectfully  taken  off  his  hat. 

“ So  you  are  going  to  communicate  with 
Garibaldi  at  once.  Go  in  peace ! Gentlemen, 
every  one  of  us  fought  under  Garibaldi  at  Home. 
Ten  years  ago  he  disbanded  a large  number  of 
us  among  these  mountains.  I have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  ever  since  that  time  I have  got 
my  living  out  of  the  public,  especially  those  in 
the  service  of  the  Government.  You  are  differ- 
ent. I like  you  because  you  are  Americans.  I 
like  you  still  better  because  you  are  friends  of 
Garibaldi.  Go  in  peace ! When  you  see  the 
General  tell  him  Giuglio  Malvi  sends  his  re- 
spects." 

And  the  man  left  them.  In  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  the  barricade  was  removed,  and  the 
passengers  resumed  their  seats  with  lighter 
purses  but  heavier  hearts.  The  diligence  start- 
ed, and  once  more  went  thundering  along  the 
mountain  road. 

“ I don’t  believe  we’ve  seen  the  last  of  these 
scoundrels  yet,"  said  Buttons. 

“ Nor  I,"  said  Dick. 

A general  conversation  followed-  It  was 
late,  and  but  few  things  were  visible  along  the 
road.  About  two  hours  passed  away  without 
any  occurrence. 

“Look!"  cried  Dick,  suddenly. 

They  looked.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
ahead  a deep  red  glow  arose  above  the  forest, 
illumining  the  sky.  The  windings  of  the  road 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  cause  of  it* 
The  driver  was  startled,  but  evidently  thought 
it  was  no  more  dangerous  to  go  on  than  to  stop. 
So  he  lashed  up  his  horses  and  set  them  off  at 
a furious  gallop.  The  rumble  of  the  ponderoun 
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wheels  shut  Afit  a]  (other  lioiiHMk,  Atf  $teV  lid- j jdisir  voice.#  heard  Arnrii^  the  uproar.  They 
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the  butts  of  their  ndin^wbip*  and  pched  the  voices.  ^Dfcath  hv  thfc  Amancanvf  .jftfeih  u. 
krurtuifo.  The  road  took  A tarn,  and.  pacing  ail  foreigner* ! ’ 

\V\i±  Vfctfmrge  scene  l&r*t  trpoii  theii  kiglitV  j The*©  bandit#  w nnlike  ihe  last 
A wide  ojwn  space  on  the  roadside,  u .cob  I treated  in  0*6  hitrnpnttt*  J>iek  sutTtwd  *hv 
lertion  of  beam*  i*croa&  the  road,  the  shadowy  l.y/ene,  while  himself  c«oey«tad  from  view 
forriiy  of  ahont  thirty  mehr  ttrtd  the  w;hoie  i^cepe  | Ckhrily  be  jdehed^ub  ihnft  afa$f  luikii  mid  tfretk 
diudy  lighted  by  u sniofthtermg  lire.  Ab  it  A*  they  tried  m £#tib  the  cogence*  or  it* 
Idaml  tip  a little  Bite  smikq  rolled  off  and  they  force  open  the  ifeer*;  th*f  fcff  h&k  iWwling. 
s;iw  mi  dvenumed  carriage,,  two  W<*?  fmi  to  One  man  had  the  vloor  partly  broken  open  by 
a tree,  mid  two.  men  with  their  hands  hftomti  fanom  blow*  with  the  hnty  of  bis  gun.  I lick 
them'  fyiiijfcfmi:  the  ;.$proumf,  ! tired.  The  ball  entered  lid  nrm.  lie  shrieked 

A roic,-?  tang  Cent  f)m>U£h  the  which  ; with  rage.  'With  hi#  other  arm  he  settled  hi* 

for  a moment  lolknvhd  tbs  sudden  stoppage  of  • gun.  and  wgain  his  Moyrv  fell  cmsliing.  In  an 
the  tt&eh  wail  • other  inytaiir  n tvaUpusked  into  lus  brain  , ; 

from  the  fn*rhtem»d  p3r«?ttghTs  Kithin^cnvf.  * c Two  shots  >a sun!  on  one  man!  Ton 
• ifi»r  ;tnp^iro^ njoelil” 1 mnUered  Diek  f kt»d -laking  aim  a^ain 
• Sih  ni-e,  buds  r roared  tha  .strati  Voice,,  he  tired  at  > ielbw  who  was  fei  leaping  tip  the 
which  veemed  to  be  that  of  the  leader.  other  $l$L  " felt  cuxslv^ 

u Win  ft  wail!"  said  the  Sftiuxior  in  his  Again  djgmn  ? again  !'  Swiftly  Dick's  shut* 
companions.  “ Let  me  give  the  word,  ’ flashed  unwind.  He  hsd  now  but  one  left  in 

A crowd  of  men  advanced  to  rhe'diligeneft,  h.ia. pfolol  liiirriedly  lie  tilled  dm  spare  vham- 
itnd  M fbey  leh  the  tire  Bruton*  saw  thmi  fig-  b»r.  with  ?ix  cart'ndgey,  arid  tsikititg out  the  r»th 
tiros  left  beh md—two  women  pad  ft  mutt.  Tbdv  er  die  filled  it  And  pteed  it: to  again.  He  looked 
d*»l  not  move.  But  *uddcM»iy  a umd  shrie);  down. 

Inim  from  one.  of  the  women.  At  the  shriek  , There  tvjut  the  Senator.  More  .tlmn  twenty 
Btitton^rremhleti.  j men  ^unxian^ 

%i  TheBpAuiflrda  1 It  hi  I Knoit  Uie  voice ! :j  shrieking,  ftrrw»nl.  fryioty  U\  tdnr'iitan;. 
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from  his  post.  For  he  had  planted  himself 
against  the  fore-part  of  the  diligence,  and  the 
mighty  arm  whose  strength  had  been  so  proved 
at  Perugia  was  now  descending  again  with  ir- 
resistible force  upon  the  heads  of  his  assailants. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  but  a few  minutes. 
Buttons  could  not  bo  seen.  Dick  s prepara- 
tions were  made.  For  a moment  he  waited  for 
a favorable  chance  to  get  down.  He  could  not 
stay  up  there  any  longer.  He  must  stand  by 
the  Senator. 

There  stood  the  Senator,  his  giant  form 
towering  up  amidst  the  melde,  his  muscular 
arms  wielding  the  enormous  iron  bar,  his  aston- 
ishing strength  increased  tenfold  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fight.  He  never  spoke  a word. 

One  after  another  the  brigands  went  down 
before  the  awful  descent  of  that  iron  bar.  They 
clung  together ; they  yelled  in  fury ; they  threw 
themselves  en  masse  against  the  Senator.  He 
met  them  as  a rock  meets  a hundred  waves. 
The  remorseless  iron  bar  fell  only  with  redoubled 
fury.  They  raised  their  clubbed  muskets  in  the 
air  and  struck  at  him.  One  sweep  of  the  iron 
bar  and  the  muskets  were  dashed  out  of  their 
hands,  broken  or  bent,  to  the  ground.  They 
fired,  but  from  their  wild  excitement  their  aim 
was  useless.  In  the  darkness  they  struck  at 
one  another.  One  by  one  the  number  of  his 
assailants  lessened  — they  grew  more  furious 
but  less  bold.  They  fell  back  a little ; but  the 
Senator  advanced  as  they  retired,  guarding  his 
own  retreat,  but  still  swinging  his  iron  bar  with 
undiminished  strength.  The  prostrate  forms  of 
a dozen  men  lay  around.  Again  they  rushed 
at  him.  The  voice  of  their  leader  encouraged 
them  and  shamed  their  fears.  He  was  a stout, 
powerful  man,  armed  with  a knife  and  a gun. 

44 Cowards  1 kill  this  one!  This  is  the  one! 
All  the  rest  will  yield  if  we  kill  him.  For- 
ward!” 

That  moment  Dick  leaped  to  the  ground. 
The  next  instant  tl#  brigands  leaped  upon 
them.  The  two  were  lost  ig  the  crowd. 


Twelve  reports,  one  after  the  other,  rang  into 
the  air.  Dick  did  not  fire  till  the  muzzle  of  his 
pistol  was  against  his  enemy's  breast.  The 
darkness,  now  deeper  than  ever,  prevented  him 
from  being  distinctly  seen  by  the  furious  crowd, 
who  thought  only  of  the  Senator.  But  now  the 
fire  shooting  up  brightly  at  the  sudden  breath 
of  a strong  wind  threw  a lurid  light  upon  the* 
scene. 

There  stood  Dick,  his  clothes  tom,  his  face 
covered  with  blood,  his  last  charge  gone.  There 
stood  the  Senator,  his  face  blackened  with  smoke 
and  dust,  and  red  with  blood,  his  colossal  form 
erat,  and  still  the  ponderous  bar  swung  on  high 
to  fall  as  terribly  as  ever.  Before  him  were 
eight  men.  Dick  saw  it  all  in  an  instant.  He 
screamed  to  the  passengers  in  the  diligence  : 

“There  are  only  eight  left!  Come  ! Help 
us  take  them  prisoners  ! Haste !” 

The  cowards  in  the  diligence  saw  how  things 
were.  They  plucked  up  courage,  and  at  the 
call  of  Dick  jumped  out.  The  leader  of  the 
brigands  was  before  Dick  with  uplifted  rifle 
Dick  flung  his  pistol  at  his  head.  The  brigand 
drew  back  and  felled  Dick  senseless  to  the 
ground.  The  next  moment  the  Senator's  arm 
descended,  and,  with  his  head  broken  by  the 
blow,  the  robber  fell  dead. 

As  though  the  fall  of  Dick  had  given  him 
fresh  fury,  the  Senator  sprang  after  the  others. 
Blow  after  blow  fell.  They  were  struck  down 
helplessly  as  they  ran.  At  this  moment  the 
passengers,  snatching  up  the  arms  of  the  pros- 
trate bandits,  assaulted  those  who  yet  remained. 
They  fled.  The  Senator  pursued — long  enough 
to  give  each  one  a parting  blow  hard  enough  to 
make  him  remember  it  for  a month.  When  he 
returned  the  passengers  were  gathering  around 
the  coach,  with  the  driver  and  postillions,  who 
had  thus  far  hidden  themselves,  and  were  eager- 
ly looking  at  the  dead. 

“Off!” — cried  the  Senator,  in  an  awful  voice 
— “Off!  you  white-livered  sneaks!  Let  me 
find  my  two  boys!” 


OUR  WORK 

OTJK  joy  hath  need  of  patieuce,  oar  hope  has  need  of  faith ; 

We  sow  not  this  year's  flowers,  but  the  century's  tree; 

We  hold  the  dead  past  only  in  the  seed  it  bore  at  death, 

For  the  better  growth  to  be. 

The  fhture,  the  ere  it  future,  the  world  has  faced  to-day; 

The  darkness  Tito  behind  ner,  her  path  is  toward  the  sun ; 

But  the  glorious  day  she  looks  for  is  long  upon  Its  way, 

And  a great  work  yet  undone. 

While  the  mighty  hand  of  labor  builds  Its  cities  and  its  towers, 
Without  sound  and  without  pause  another  work  is  wrought. 

Ages  laid  its  deep  foundations,  to-day  the  task  is  ours, 

The  fulfillment  of  their  tho%ht. 

The  great  work  rises  slowly,  for  the  laborers  are  few; 

To  the  building  of  the  Temple  we  have  brought  a stone. 

Truth  is  doubly  consecrated  in  the  service  of  the  True, 

And  we  build  to  God  alone. 

O ye  wiser  generations!  who  shall  take  the  upper  stations, 

And  with  stronger  hands  and  purer  the  topmost  stone  shall  lay, 

Ye  shall  hall  the  work  with  shouting,  though  in  silence  and  in  patience 
Stand  the  laborers  to-day. 
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wioat  tvssrr  itryrit  *oi*  riot, 


Vhb-h  haw;  | might  r*«  rit  a.  nmn  hho  a ertfit;'*  and  10  secure 
JjL  *?f  Christendi^i  nt*  the  man  Hi<*vhi  he  ‘ttok«o 

Voice  Ooluftdute  feru^red^  Ar»\?Hr^  and  Cap*  thus:  The  fi>>t  r eg uU\t in gs i an gtfi 
fain  Cook  elxeiimhuidgatsd  the  globe,  the  canun  of  the  ‘mail's  feet,  which  will  dcierimne  t life 
muses  ofavmitcnr  Captain J.  Muegrcgor,  M.A.,  height  of  the  cAnbfe  k&pL  to 
Trinity  Ctdluge.  Catrrtmdge,  df-serve  a place,  the  length  of  hi * leg.  which  pnvrfl*  pf 

The  renders  of tfo  Magftanne, ?«tnne mouth*  ago,  the  “'well ;M  and  then  the  nf  the  >:r*V 

MUnved  the  on  arse  vf  the  blanch  little  Roh  Roy  am!  luggage.  which  regulate?  the  displacement 
in  her  trip  nf  a thou&otitl  rmlee.  Bur  although  to  he  provided  for, 

•t-biif.  expedition  wa*  a great  success,  the  master  The  Captain  was  thfeafcurcdv  and  |?f£  can  or 
of  that  i;rnerp>n^ing  erafi  was  not  entirely  satis-  fitted.  She  was  funuslud  with  a little  Wsket 
hod  with  her  On  Wjis  in  *eardto|  perfection..  of  eovtkiug  thing*.  and  neeN  soup,  tea,  coffee, 
So  he  carefully  designed  another  Canoe,  with  chocolate,  sugmy&di,  ?ind a good  supply  or  bis- 
> * v .-* Sjjjjjjj  &*Oellnm:o  possessp.if  by  fiiti  ongmal  Rob  cuii.a,  &l.*o  with  a spirit  lurnmv  ; the  whok-  >0- 
U >v.  apd  u hundred  mors;  and  this,  having  fair  in  The  v/Cdoug  only  id»oiu  three 

lk?yii  teved  on  many  LkoV  and  pmved  i<\  pounds,  and  thfc  lu££&go  tor  ti 

he  the  owner’s  bmu-timf^hQ  has  been  unable  three  month  s'  tour  voi^inm:  nine  pmuulk.  I: 
i»«  had  a built  t*  her  build.,  wm  a mathematics!  pMdcni  o»  decide  huw 

The  m?tf  caHno^alfP  christened  Rob  Roy — mmt incites  of  portable  soup,  Ipjwammy  »ninee^ 
was  built  of  oak.  except  the  fop  strunk,  wide  It  of  rice,  ?rpiurcK  of  chocolate,  cups  #>f  cofltac  »*-• 
wtb  of  tnabogiiny,  nnd  the  deck  of  cellar.  .Site  senec.  and  spumndul.  of  tee  should  uiufe  up  the 
>vns  shorter,  narrower,..  .sfntUowm*,  lighter,  .nnd.  cargo;  hut  when  this  problem  v/as  voiced  r he 
?cvonger  than  lief  predecessor*  being  only  femp-  and  pawsongers yof^Jd*  Jfr>h 

teen  feat,  long,  nvemy-rhx  inches  broad,  eight  j Roy  warn  ready  to  commence  u iisnoe  ertfhfcr 
and  one-half  indie?  deep,  and  weighed,  with  ail  j\tl#ough  Nonvur,  Sweden,  Denmark,  SeUhjsivig, 
listings  gdtnple^^ ^}^Vt?fdy-%iftc  pounds;  Uet^he,  j Holstein,  ib^  Nortb  Seaf  nmj  the  BaRuv 
or  It  w»*  designed  to  steayiily,  to  paddlci  Two  duyx  m » steamer  Jfww  London  brought 
oavily.  w float  lighfly,  ro  tarn  readily,  and  to  j ^ Mocgregcij£  and  his  canoe  to  the  town  of 

bear  rdpgh  tm  k>»>hy«  -lind  bank^,  and  hqr  J ; thence  by  ■ tho  railway  that  riixit 

carfs,  rfijlWiw^  find  sosmmsr#  r m he  Muug  ihV  lovclv  Glotnmcn  Rivcry  they  were 

and  dry,  ax  well  a*  coiuioftAhie  and  fcurfitui  to  iriger,  About ,s?ixty  rmfes  tiorfh  - 

Mr.  theory  w^  that  ;‘a  mx«f  Cli&iiajifl,  Nonyny  and  Svfeden  arc 
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THE  ROB  ROV  itf  THE  HAPTlCi 


in*.  <uvo  w pa  i.  ftay.hn*£i  ?*■;; 

covered  with  fin  onrairtfcJenfi^nt  of  in 

ify-wr^  hikas,  <md  puni^mUttid  together  a)l  nv^r 
die  brn/iil  surtboe  for  u thousand  rmio*;  And 
our  mit'rjmMxig  (mnoeist  resolv^l  fc>  jjnm  his 
wav  through  these,  in  some  way  or  other,  fo 
Stockholm. 

In  gjV>ng  n brief  skotyh  *>f  <hi»  touv,  we  4*W) 


J 
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/or  miJen  was  like  n little  trout  .'.stream-,  with 

purling  ripples  umi  King  quite  ronee/ded 

by  ibick  /oliu^  tangled  terns,  and -fallen  birches, 

drooping.  t<o  low  a*  to  cause  lhe  roitdop  again 

and  again-  fcome.tum*  I had  w w;;de ,;  hot?  the 

warm  sun  iiuufe  it  p^aesftnf 

bright  crystal  sn*featn,  rttitl  chukefhv':' 

els  or  grasp  at  tbg  &d?r a.1  WaV fr, ; l^i in 

vain. 

Another  hi  hi?  ,;  iu£«i 

grander  '«|i.\titw<3.s  ioity  c-Htfe,'  rocks,  ami  islets, 
stately  frees,  liVelV  Wave* ; m,  in  the  pvnnmg 
snnUghr,  a he4vuut‘ul  [deliire  on  tho  ibjtud  m n - 
tor,  nidi  Homing  clouds  jdi^d'  Htj^h  ta;  the  air, 
is  n*tie<ded  iVc»u>  below*  But  these  eknttk  tire 
notalvvHy^  so  ronvuntic  and  so  Tiir  out  of  reach. 
Moon  they  dosed  .round,  and  very  prosaic  min 
teemed  forth  and  hissed  again  on  thb  tmr&cn  of 
the  lake.  There  •i<*as  up  eluding  iUt«V:''ftruti!hr 
down- pour,  and  the  crew  might  haru  imtHmod 
had  we  goo*  on  much  longer  iu  a dchigei  ; so  if 
Ws  dstfemiued  to  stop  W the  only  hduw%  uml 
%x\  finty  ihiluy  ^eyfmg  If  the  rate  should  ('ease; 
r put  the  Rob  1{iiy  safe ^ under  a hank,  end  walked 

through  lirid;  bushes  to  tlic  huuihie  UvveHteg. 

Only  an  tild  woman  was  inside — all  the  t?u;n , 
octe  iv-'.-v  ; but  we  praised  the  .&&*#*  tho  \vu> 
fekfn^u  she  brought  them  til  with  eolibe,  hot 
ddently  jtnoe ruin  whether  it  might  pot  | 


to  give  tin*  a room;  and  I coolly  pmM  the 
iioe  r%lih  jutvi  iim  hedcPoiUv  My.tavdY’t*  hr 
Mire,  w>d*  duly  MWMbough  the  tadvghw,  me 
a .she^p-skm— teufj  a pU) * ula t i uni  rl  i i—f o 

>iwp  upm?,  with  my  wvfc  son?  Uflfl  MftCimvsh 

ioC  ti  pillow,  The  MtTVmidcv  of  coin  tort  which 
. \vru*?  rtiudo  to  the  iuh<ibiiUttw  ot'  the  sheep^Xin 
wh*  t!<Avd>ensGteil  thr  in  M>mu  memhue  % the 
frt^ii  air  of  iht\  mprtitagv dUb  new  etm  .of  ante)* 

er  day.  dmi  the  s>,tf  t>t  fijo  him- tended  .or, 
In  th  is  northern  rimf , am  on  g lakes  arid  f u- 
tricate  se/is.  it  is  riot  Cite  ays  easy  to  “hud  Hitr 
way,.”  They;  i*' either  no  current  io  guide  you, 
or  'an  nnfoeu.opo.whkb.  tfce’Jvejj ;'  and  tiiere  ar^ 
t^oantless  islands  < a xiii$)ea4-  You  sit  so  iow  ill 
the  boat  that  one  tree-clad  rock  tnaj.  \0$  f&$ 
an  hour  the  very  hay  yon  are  in  *>£  Tive 

sun  behind  the  clouds-  U no  index.  *»ai  the  wind 
changes  With  eygrv*  bend  of  the ^ ^ A 

compass,  fuller  the  ntodlo  is  .si.y  intht^ 
only  pi;>./.jcjj  your  phtc.  It  ^vo A;^%Vj^'rti4ri> 
direction  ; hut  what  you  want  u tla^  /lghc  nr  JiR 
of  a parruridnr  iolep 

yards  long.  Bui  tor?  charm  of  I ho*  :y;uh»n  triy 
i*  this  demaiKl’  upon  Hint 
er  all v i t,  is  ipiun t h i ng  l ike  the  raeuli  J of  an  . a n~ 
iinal' — which,  botiig  deteJ.oped  hy'  mnidiiH  of 
int>  el  in  U?.b  irmiuiervenahiea  you  to  sa'y,  sv'tth 
eoitu-Lmee.  “ ! U'.^l  vu?e  rim r the  inlet  to  tuch  a 
village  is  behirni  thixt  n^kV' 

In  mes>  of  lakes  you  can  not  inquire 

your  way.  There  is  nobedy  rb  m^uirn  froi?), 
You  arc  goisig  where  nobody  else  toe#,  and  rn 
fiuOOily  k-Uow^  she  way.,  and  nobody  could  make 

> or,  Modci^nuiditj  if  he  tried.  “ The  roaf>ough" 

:t  to  hdp.  then/’  it  may  he  said., 

g . Yes,  tho  mnj,  helps  vmlch  in  the 

„vc  c.-is\  i 'hires.  i,uv  ir  «-».»• 

jSBfi  the  1 100  isUnU^.  in  the  M alar 

c ' - i.akc  , IV:?;'  ara  :«.»rK  ».? 

Y (?  ' -,,y  •;  iht:fn  hv«4  even  on  th«*  lurg* 

tefiMS |HB&  ytn$jj£y  ,;&h^co]hyhiivi.  any 

. « : wo yt  v»*  depend  w ».*-».  u 

■y  . - Ujft  obsfruoliotl  of  iimhar 

U»gK-  t|f*  another  npyH  yyuWr- 

■ ;::.V^>t  ;-  'Mvir.r.a,  1 i«c;.a  h>g-i  un:  n?r 

in  v)tp  foresrs,  and  then  tamided 
iat«  iJw  vvuter  tu If?  tid  lUVlf 


„ .... . ^ 4 v ippip M 1 . v . v„  s ..  _ w,  r, 

idt  bcvi*  dream  to  for  the/very  tirkt  time  in 
UvMr  life,  a grown  man  dressed  in  gray  tbmncl, 
ihd  diking  what  bouiided  to  her  like  gihbenshj 
yet  Tiuuij family  very  well  able  to  tut  like  the 
mortals  of  lier ^ acquaintance^ 

The  worthy  old  dame  was  pemiadfcd  by  sign^ 


dov%n  tittwux 
|ioh^  pu^h  them  ivitp  £ he.  ent  - 
rmo  when  they  get  emlicyvd  \v 
erocjketl  i'frttmrti;  But  m Ah; 
g«is|  Chesa  me  a are  rfpt  allow  ad 
to  walk  by  iliCi  river  &>r  thty 
pu? jm(u  Wcau*o  the  '4t$jkr 
giowH  up  j and  wi  ode  qr  two 
h;*gs  Tvil!  hreorne  tyxed,  ahd^ 
Hten,  hamiredti  and  tluHt^and^ 
giyo] dally  aiti\i/u;w  i be  wick 
water  is  cotered  with  a brown-’ 
vudorod  XaSi, 

lducat  }n  a Meiy  looely  ^ta 
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At  length  we  parsed  the 
.Swedish  boundary,  and  enter- 
ed a beautiful  chain  of  lakes 
of  all  variety  in  size,  shape, 
depth,  color,  and  kind.  Rocks 
• of  every  shape  and  curve*  cov- 
ered with  spruce,  larch,  and 
beech,  with  buys,  promontories, 
and  islands,  opened  in  gradual 
panorama  as  we  passed  along; 
and  a gladsome  buoyancy  of 
spirit  in  the  fine  fresh  breeze 
forced  me  to  shout  and  sing 
aloud  and  alone,  or  to  w histle 
in  bright  merriment  gayiy  by 
the  hour. 

One  fine  sunny  evening  we 
V landed  at  the  end  of  Lake 
Unnke,  end  walked  tip  to  a 
house  where  was  a very  old 
woman  with  one  eye.  She 
was  terribly  puzzled  when  J 
ilf  invaded  her  cottage  and  urged 
her  10  comc  and  see  the  boat, 
But  when  sl}°  had  *cc*i  it  she 
at  once  took  a motherly  inter- 
J ..  ri  ■ t'St  In  the  skill',  and  we  carried 

the  Rob  Roy  to  a cow-house, 
where  it  was  concealed  in  the 
rafters,  while  i tOuk  my  lug- 
gage to  a tine  farm-house,  and 
knocked,  and  walked  in.  At 
first  only  a cool  reception ; bur  when  the  host, 
his  wife,  and  three  comely  daughters  went  down 
to  inspect  tho  canoe  a complete  change  follow- 
ed. 44  They  came,  they  saw,  1 conquered ! ” 
Luggage  may  be  brought  by  a tramp;  but  a 
boat,  and  .weA  a boat,  could  not  but  certify  the 
traveler  and  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  Tri- 
umphant progress,  therefore,  of  the  Rob  Roy 
on  the  shoulders  of  plow- boys — proud  to  bear 
her  home — grand  concert  in  her  honor  by  the 
three  maidens — admission  free — feast  of  bacon, 


1UK  OVSKLAJU)  ROITTK. 

on  the  Vrangs,  we  found  the  timber  reached 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  so  we  concealed  the 
boat  under  a dark  tree,  and  then  toiled  up  a 
hill  on  a calm,  hot  day.  The  view  was  at  once 
charming  and  alarming.  Wood,  wood,  wood, 
oa  to  the  horizon;  the  wood  on  shore  being 
green  and  growing,  and  every  winding  of  the  riv- 
er entirely  covered  wit  h dead  logs,  thousands  nnd 
thousands,  silent  and  brown.  Nobody  in  sight, 
and  no  house,  I »sat  and  waited  for  event*,  but 
nothing  w ould  happen,  nothing  seemed  disposed 
to  turn  up— only  birds  chirped. 

Lunch  and  a cigar  braced  me 
up  to  the  inevitable  task,  for  we 
must  drag  the  Rob  Roy  through 
the  forest,  or  we  must  die  and 
he  buried  there,  like  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood.  This  was  a heavy 
work  to  contemplate ; but  soon 
a vigorous  spirit  was  aroused  ; 
the  ' magnitude  and  novel'’  of 
the  undertaking  — the  curious  ^ ^ 

plans  we  had  to  adopt  for  get-  - 

tiog  over  dykes,  hedges,  brooks, 
and  hillocks  — the  exertion  re-  , 
qnired  to  penetrate  thickets  and 
copses  where  no  man  (much  less 
a boat)  had  ever  roamed,  be-  &*** 
came  deeply  interesting,  and  we 
worked  for  hours,  until  by  don- 
ble  journeys  the  boat  and  things 
were  transported  to  the  open 
country,  and  we  launched  the 
Rob  Roy  on  its  proper  element. 
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. jwnl  f.  had  \o  hind  for  *tw)ier 

• ^ to-:U  above  we.  Ano^bet  |,or- 

', : -'v :'"' '.'"...'.'"l:  ,'." 

: * ! ?r.'*b i ■•  •'  •'  *teh  - Bafv«vfi-TCi»nirtg  tifl  ,<lit- 

X.OC.  iii.AKiiv.  *“f*.  W *»  K‘f i '):  r‘^hcrf 

C.:v?isttHi.  Lbe  •'ludera,  hovr- 

paticakcs.  potatoes,  rice-  ami  milk,  in- honor  of  ever,  hud  been  g^vidlfsig- among  th*  poor  pee- 
the  oeeasinrC  /.’"y  pie  living  on  the  #al  shore,  ^m|  tlie  v^es 

A •sail  tm  the  lovely  Elga  Lake,  iln-otiuh  the  fimilemml  >*  no  it  ,wa.?  with  no  *mfclT  pleauMJ-rfc 
gleva  i'juhi  ;jh«l  the  ttmnio  Hie,  re*lri»&  hero  that,  I found  o jittlt  Rf«n oner  AhMig^uld  ’he. 
ami  there  ii*  (ilea^ne  ot  eonyeoiem  e slh-retml,  quay,  and  v,-e  were  soojv  on  h?  deck;  Rmd 
a mi  i at  'length,  fra  Hr  one  nwmng,  the  Hob  Hoy  Captain  Dab  hinder  ennie  iunynrd  woh  il  Hew 
embm  ked  ym  a .K{tmfly  wu  i for  the  no$U<  Lake  dp  ytm  do  ? Are  you  wet  ? ** 

Voneni  may  renllv  he  ei.Uc4  a&tfa.  There  Were  :**  Theii  change  inwardly \ v tike  ift  m 
mnur  interested  lookers-un,  and  all  hat*  were  get  n *M\\  -in >/‘  and  in  a ftey  minute*  1 had  Ui» 
ot^  and  warm  adieux  wished  M happy  travel'4  big  gmCcoat  around  me,  find  a ■■Aufl,',g)liu«»-V*f 
to  the  little  boat,  iw  doubt  the  smallest  ernff  gn^Inwder  The:  eftripu*  *iHV bdrjl*  Hroin  *dwe|Y 
that  fond  'ever  ventured  on  tins  great  lake.  Fori  he  poured  this  opportune  bra  tidy,  that  su.w-d 
Mu^iiour  nr  two  wu«  ^ ^ VC  >a  Cv  >y  .V^-y  - 

fcloi.doll  gray  of  the  horfc&Mib  thk  stkmkk. 
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THE  HOB  BOY  IN  THE  Bj\LTia 


iMtUd  wgyacd  «?»tl  fijficej  ivc?«iifIo 
itS  BlJOVmOUM  ft'UnxV  f>{  dm  «.v ■■;- 

tors  tq  cl>t?  grout  Hinua enittit  of 

S'"  ibi?  vorkamu  ami  my.vdf 

p When  kecim-ed 

. on  board  flu*  ship  Hub  Roy  etl 
:y  vore  piped  on  deck  by 

^ ' ihe  in>^>Vixiu  at  £&  conv  - 
ami  tfcft  htei  pair  that  came  uu 

P^-  ' 4 /Ad  ' •>% lT  »A.  i . -VlL 


B^HK^  were  told  Off  to  * '.scrub  .'ini* 

s . •;  nml  wmidi  clothes. J’  All  these 

ir  w i,  le-  were  ikon  pur.  *nt(  to 
' dry  on  the  boom,  where  they 

-.1  angled  in  the  f-mri  and  the 
;■  breeze,  q.vite  reghrilk-ss'  of  the 

public  opinion  or  otherwise  uf 
laiid-lubbers  nblu»re. 

If.  wits  the  fluty,  of  course, 
^'V^i of . Iher  finite  to  inulce  a collet 
' list  nldhe washing,  ami R>  euiei 
the  -eum  in  tin-  h)g.  Tbt^e 
IbU  were  not  dtedmikr,  nor 
were  the/  voluminous.  The 
fallowing  js  a copy  of  the  Ion- 
gKa  over  known  - ‘*  Inn  of  washing— One  -sock, 
»x»U’  ptjrhfe4?t-handkcrduef,  ituaiher  sm-fr,  the*  col- 
Ur  . ’ 

Wn/p  It  whs  nqomvLry.  to  jya^h  tlie  . sails  of 
rft^  OHfjije  (to  maintain  her  respemUa  eiuxrao 
t<n(  hhifyh  critical  examination);,  this  was  done 
dhfiffy  hhr  ptiiv  in  some  \joj%  white  she  whs? 
iiivfndntied  for  a Mine,  and  five  errw  had  shore 
leave.  Then  the  satis  were  sent  to  a legnUf 
aU,4i^r-wunma 

The  hand  cook  of  the  Rob  Boy  was  nfi  ig~ 
ffcarntoiS  m ,'hia  art.  lii*  attempt*  were?  hum- 
hie  fail o rer ; w ml  he  fcn&ted  his  guests  *o>  enjoy 
rather  the  ctrcurnttuiiees  and  p*»e?rv  of  the  re* 
past  than.  t!j<:  thereof,  His  liryi  at- 

tfctrt.pt  to  make  an  ymtm&il  cake  was  most  dis~ 
Jthaffefdffg.  lie  mixed  Xho  water  and  oat- 
meal, and  had  around  tin-plate  heating  on  the 
tlamef  \Vheic*m  the  mixture  wife'  poured.  It 
steawfdytt  set,  it  dried  hard  ; and  then  he  re* 
«ow * od  the  plate  -from  the  fire*  but.  ala*]  the 
eal;e  would  nut  chine  oft  the  tin-plate  till  it 
WAS  turn  uwuy  with  s»u:ggle*  And  a knife  ; and 
then  nil  the  jowef  pan  M the  brown  cake  %as 
hovered.  vvjf if  bright  tiny  and  it  hud  i d he  thrown 
tpvay  with  a ytete  And  was  my  cmfy  hope 
of  hmtkfitst ; fir  even  ?n\a  dr  Uoas  not  cue  hie 

y«#V  %0 

Pi‘ftctiee  Udgln  hy  Imiigcr  improved  the 
:fvti*iw-  sdesnlily,  and  m a rough  way  ‘wh-  foou 
.teamed  t/Et  ju»v  mm«kiug  c(>iip  m tlm  table,  im- 
proved by  the  mlditiun  of  bread,  .ripe,'  nr  bis- 
cuit. Chorv»lt  T>;  ^»»eeeedfcd  w ell,  and  tea  ?imi 
i:offee  ; nnd  the  %mv  anon  became  tefh^fteued 
to  eat  raw  teh  \vbeh  ihey  saw  other  people  e*u- 
ing  >1.  wn\>  giv.gi. 

EAtiy  ittfc&ipti n$  6 crowti  frafhered  to,  aee 
fiie  Bob  lloy  hiaittihed  oh  'fiur  ^AuiifuI  iiAke 
YUmmr  ■■  T’hw  hy  whjch  :t ' Imd  ^nrlted 
. ilte  ikite  y vitege,  w hf?te  I dyavt  foaud  A r»i^Vtfs 

scanty  feet  alfOVfc  it,  afdial  .4csca Ah  is 
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me  from  a ^htU,  and  ptohflhjy  irrttin  cholera* 
wflts ■thbm.d  itk.t}  n dh^,  yiUt  IN  tail  fij>r  u lutitdlU 
while  the  hery  tlii/d  came  from  its  mb  .oh, 

Sol  long:  4fior  ibU  advciitu re  t ho  Boh  Boy 
tin  d het  Oapbiitv  lundad  on  ih&  felsu 4 nf  B to- 
'',$$?  where  a st^tTner  Wontd  puss  ac  i«jghtv  w(bu:t* 
might  pritvy  a aoteortieni  convetatice  to.  ^%j{t 
Gotha  Canal.  The  .'evening  was  cold,  And  if 
wn#  ttyiWte  Walrk.  tfe  wAi|.  boure  for  a 
steamer  j Imt  thA  keeper  gAvts  the  Ucy  bf 
the  hghKtmnse,  Apil  f,  rigged  up  my  kt>  heo 
4ttd  .ivni<te  - coffee  there,  and  then  pit t o ti  two 
complete  sims  of  clntheti  to  fetepyum  wjirnp 
and  paced  r,h«  harbor  quay  until  tbfe  .-mrs  era  a a 
«d^i,  Theuf  ittoaaclfig  info  the  of  ! he 

li^h^houTte  f by  the  caibplyrvA  lamp  both 
Tor  tigh t rind  heat,  rcUilmg  ^\bi  ^ etching  and 
thinking'  through  thti  midnigKi  hhOi&  with  )* 
\wti\y ; fAcipig  And  art.tibus  *y¥  e 

member's  vthhrle  ui  each  gasr  of  wind. 

A quiet  passu gt*  in  the  vioamgr  brought  £§; 
ttr- VAdKcmh  when'  the  canoe  teid  out  for 
A jfiorougb  matiikui  arid  C\<imioat]on.  Tho‘ 
Crifpcntxf  duly  reported  tfmt,  with  ihc 
of  four  Hte  broken  or.  Uu*  Vm^-i 
wU  p^ft»<fiijr:c*tAT)cli  and  Aoun»l ; and 
>0  wra  Wouched  het-  with  cunlitJeuc^  on  Lake 
Vt}U^vT  uioCef  a pArtfng  hheef  front,  the 
,'fciy  on  tfe  pier.'  * * ' v * • 

}‘Ue  Motate  Rtror?  as  it  mshe?  out  of  Voi- 
i>£>m  ta  run  through  u chain  of  iakes,  arid  bv 
devteua  way*  Jo  the  Balfu;,  is  svd*A«l  ppc'n  ut 
ortee,  ihat  it  may  yield  som^ of  its  water-power 
to  ^*1  .R;3f ' ti?fcre  is  a 

iiet-wtfrl;  of  burners,  dams,  ^loice^  <prce^y  frtljte,. 

iiihi:  ittpiclji,  With  a ccnkeJesA  yptoMog 
ci*un«C  and  the  mp-Ap-vp  of  buvy  ^Ynicn-MmAte 
auiv <1  istehg Inf ^ '.gr mh i h.A 

o(  imfr- cawft— all  mingled  wbl?  ti»e>  bum  and 
hurtle  »>f  many  tuen  at  f Ad  tbect? 

wan  a ^wfcdi>h  gnudifAi,  vciy  kke  A c« doc  in 
shape,  * and  the  Bob  liqy the 
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wo*  aur  to  uk>BJts. 


3Uy  $ febt  ^ thoy  ;are  close  togeth- 

er, rlit*.  i-ntmf*  hub  Uil*r#ly  \o  slide  down  the 
(T'l^  to  rhe  'crgr  of  i'he'  water,.  % 

largo  t^rty  of  core* 


?U<»ve.1  1 WU  . Ot  i.lW  Mi  J.asrfeg  lll?>  lock* ; 
and  u good  deal  of  «*  inurement  w*ty  afforded  t« 
them  % seeing  the  swift  trayerse  vf  the  Bob 
Unr  over  tfec  grass. 

>m s a grand  udditiou  to  the-:  pteusiiite* 
In  tHelnit^Jisb  are  caught  best 


Later  til  the  day  the  wind  suddenly  iirroed 
about  right  ifc  rnv  ice«U;  and  a fog- 


ofeawemg, 
with  the  minnow  and  the 
rn.liing-!ine.  they  being  dain- 
ty amnmhi  that  like  to  dine 
met hodicaily,  and  io  begin  ly 
rating  lisb.  As  for  the  urU- 
Hcial  tfy,  thdir  ignorance  otlpf 
satisfying  sweetaes^  ii  hurs- 
cmahle,  Therefore*  k#  l had 
brought  only  llies  it  was  ehiUfc 
ly  in  the  Tin*r$  ipsjti  I half 
>7.tdU*bb;  for  >{.K>rt  it  is- 

cyea  to  hf'ii  withoui  o^k  jiing  ; 
laid  the  titan  wlvo  for 

the  hshey  and  nor.  fof  tiie  U^lt- 
Ik  not  n trap  .fehermnn. 
ttiti  i lie  sfhiAwia  were  fie- 
»{U^Ul  and  good  lucjk  mmv- 
li  tn.ek  u tV  end  o*J  the.  Vi/icty 
cmM#  my  dy  imjuud  u greut 
n«;k,  tl  ww  taken  bv  a-  huge 
N*h,  who  pbiyed  in  the  vnost 
jih/.^Urig  limnatr,  often  jump- 
ing out-  of  the  wafer  nni  drn^ 
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It  in  easy  enough  to  stand  a j> 
it  font  ret/Mpidfl  ax  a 

balancing  jiolc,  hut-  the  position 
. r . dkjiic ttrcj  lit  the  \s  &*  i 

] Ptte  of  no  *fciail  ditYtelly,  SiUl 

■ ii  wa^r  tat  to  tap  *?  andrng, 
ta-ennw?  the  iviini  hurc 

tbtf  • steamer' '*.  Aide  again, 

Uttnigh  r found  hbr  side  ihiMiiii 
well  polished  for  as  tpv 
vainly  rhi!\g  to  ihe  cold. 

S.*re?ihdi>f5*  tii >3  Koh  Roy 
«•«. * speedily  (mined  no  the 
t deck  , ttrid  I at  length 
tell  into  a do£p  Step,  from 
: ^hfch  I xrm  ta  ,a?;on*ed  bnfjl 
; *f&-  &mwnA  io  m . Tyn 

ended  my  firs t paddfo  m-.  the 

Stockholm  Ja  the  p fee  fof  a 
good  nest,  Nvjne.il  yr&R  much 
•needed  l\r  the  vrew :of  tipi  Rob 
Roy.  A comfort  idvte  hotel  ntnl 
plenty  (o  n*<*  Hpd  to  do  rra*/i  wholesome  Inter - 
lade,  also,  ia  ■$%  ypty $tee  for  a 

. canoe,  Or  any  other  pleasure-hour,  though  few 
am  to  he  soriv  <m  tile  waiec*,  Bat  for  ilie  urtf- 
itorian  pur/ywea  yfi  rriiife  t|<4  sptalv  rar riu^e 
)1id  pcpple  make  good  tifa  of  tlieir  k*koA  hnri 

rivers.  A of  jHidy  tittle  sc  rev  Touts  pU*\ 

upon  the  vr at rf'-\  A>  arc  of  every  m*\ 
.HOtne  pnlv  ft# isrg#  m U rdwToat,  theft 

eoittum  into [*u  ill  pu  il ! of  ‘.bn;- 


ter»fc  rtinm  hMsti»ng  np  *tong  the  Kenv  teaming 
enfbld  the  poor  lloU  Roy  iti  m Hammy  and 
duo  -df*ad\  Tiki-  ±v\t  rOdon  wool.  I landed  aV 
n litjtle  Tilb^e  to  vrait  &rftnei  weHtherv  whic1i 
min’#  tat  A nd  I fi^fdved  to  wait  lof  the^eum- 
iki?v  M Utah  , w*  ip p&fa  there  ihouf  ^hi^ight,  fttul 
i«>  tuk*  xny  canoe  An  -t 

The  rain  soon  l^gaii  yo  putter,  au<$  I had  jfp 
pn*v  weary  bom*  in  a mrv  ptH»r  mn,  »\i«y  frpTrt 
jfxiy  tt  And  tht??etm:<?  o»  i^eraVle*  A V ln?t, 
wfc^h  the  md  lantern  waa  run  np  Wtorig&il)  fur 
the  steamer  to  stop*  ^onie  of  the 
iiiefii  told  rnt.  tlus  particular 
ca|^»n  ^'j4>  “ not  good/'  and 
^crnW  on  3ny '^oing  onf  to  >tg§|HN 

hio>.  At«'|  SO  in  - J.  r (i-Mhrf,  \ t , 

tha  list.  Tin.n./'.tt  l w .1*  uj.lie^.d  ...,^:1  • 1 ■ 
frurnrMlh  o*  i'.«in*-}*  '1  ' .*:iur.\  : . ; . -' 

•Atudly.,  miaided.  lumWe  tnr  log- 

mi.  ar*.t  omMK:  -i’.vi: y n.  ■:'y;;:y  j'.  ‘ ‘ ' ' 

the  darkne^  When  tKe  roeUW- 
er  ii^ftped  thti?^  /»  iloiipn 

;rv.vHted  ‘It'wu,  hi*t  'd!  tun 
'$$0  m a%*t  hidd  of  <ftine  ; aipi 

(•<■»  "ih1’},  t S<’Ml  h • i 'l  * "•' i' 1 « i ’/  A-  ;'  ",  • '/;■ 

r^j itmt  iilfib^ldc,  itefom  I Jiad 
itkndnl  ap  my  ror^  tj>.  thh 
wic4mej,  kit  after  I liud  resign- 

od  u»y  I,  •■’«’:»•>•  a mv-  .y  ':‘  '/  V • - 

nifitr  Oi  s/nyt,-  ,-.*;«» iL  Tie-  :T,:V';T;  y ' r ; * • 

I ^iy.  foMted  n load  ?ihontf  Imt 
the  other  ildmKy  bt>Ar  would  not 
Ue?irv‘.|V;X,l[ng(  ■fhM  ;«od 

.-!,*. 'ihj  I'y*  pi'iucv'd  avak.;  Ma;*  ■ AA;:,  ‘ ’’  V • 

Hith  ;•  .broken  A*»  .it-t.uf'  f ''Tk  */  ■’ 

iiecftipn  mnde  to  *bme  htl 

fyonv  the  *tcanmr 


vfiny  chgifu^,  cmateViWi  atitinatjpn  on  fbe  •nai^ 


and  there 
way?  the  luckier  Ypyagcr  stand- 
ing up  iff  a canoe  m i he  dark, 
fcm  the  whvOk  witbonj  his  jmd 
*i|e^anil  'v it h . his,  long  rope  dnn- 
iiiioc  in  the  filter. 


■a  rskxLocs  roerpro*. 
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its  of  the  spectators  and  their 
best  wishes  for  my  voyage. 
The  wind  was  southwest, 
right  in  my  teeth,  and  I had 
a bard  puli  to  breast  it , but 
then  the  current  of  water  was 
with  me,  and  when  this  ex- 
panded into  Lake  Vassbotten 
the  voyage  became  exceeding- 
ly interesting.  It  was  here 
that  in  the  murky  distance  1 
noticed  ft  st corner  coming  &nti 
steered  straight  for  her,  to 
show  to  Ail  on  boafd  how  Wvil 
the  ciiiOe  behaved  in  hc^vy 
snrt  tip  vat  tw&i&i  «H<*h 

ot  her  ft  loud  cheer  fe'*h 
behind  me.  Tfd*  was  thorn 
the  crowded  decks  of  knot  Iter 
steamer,  which  had  oven  a ken 
me  u tijiWfi  i v ed v I tfvatts ts  o f 
the  dmcftndng  sound  of  the 
wind;  and  as  the  passenger* 
and  crew  of  both  steamers 
cheered  and  waved  handl  er- 
chiefs,  crying  “ Bravo,  Rob 
Roy!”  it  stwttff  be  owned  that 
the  little  bout  fdi  *v  thrill  of 
honest  pride  in  its  hear*  (of 
oak),  and  drisbed  the  white 
spray  from  its  breast  with  an 
exuberance  of  buoyant  ener- 
But  soon  a black  cloud  caroe  looming  up ; 
indeed,  a place  can  ever  be  dull  which  rests  then  a strange  lull,  foretelling  one  of  those  ter- 
rible xqutdl*  which  cover  the  water  with  foam, 
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upon  the  graceful  eddies  of  a sunlit  sea, 

The  Rob  Hoy  v ent 
er  fhr\>u#i  %4*k*  Mabu  to  Ort;- 
hro  ; thuutRi  m vatlou*  ways,  fey 
steamer,  by  rulf,  or  by  the  im-  .dj® 
pulse  Of  her  own  paddle,  to  the  J&9|| 
shore  fit  Lake  Vcnem  ; for  the  SH 
Captain  hud  resolved  to  enjoy 
one  more  pull  on  m broad  W ^-Si 
:*utt.  The  great  LnJk e -V enctn 
is  om  httmlmd  nrul  forty- ft*  nse 
fedl  above  the  sea,  and  has  more  sSffli 
than  thirty  rivers  curing  vob  -|5p|? 
iniif.s  »yf  water  into  it ; hut  only 
one  stream,  the  (Rita  Rivet*  is- 
sues  from  the  lake  to  tfett  sea. 

This  rushes  out  noimly,  vSk'  u 
series  of  iimd  bounds  and  vjg- 
orpui*  plunges*  The  eddies  wod 
regurgitations  caused  by  tW. 
violent  cxerdfo  produce  book1  IjSM 
ueeeimle  phenomena,  one  of 
whjeh  is  called  the  ‘‘mirmtt 
i ido, ,T  iu  which  n swelling  of  the  '^§§| 
water  omv.  every  mimne  fill*  tip 
and  emptl/?#  #gmn  a rpuet  pool 
a little  wllfedmwu  (fenv  the  riv- 
er’s  course. 

The  gale  was  blowing  and 
the  rain  falling  as  we  launched 
the  Rob  Roy  on  the  waves  of 
Lake  Veuern,  amidst  the  plattd- 
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of  the  isauoe  deep  initithe  ba*e 
of  fhi*  wave  before,  mo  A r 
the  deck  di*4pp^Fpd;.  foot  by 
font,  but  *KJ  i*  ,u*\  of 

time,  it  iia^hud  iii’imr  u>o  that 
X hud  inft£fu  6 fitrui  M.v 

a 

Htfhooh Iwiy  $hpybriie. 

ifriwn  cftrc^  thl-  tf^ifcd 
wuve  full  oh  my  hnckv  and 
•deluged  me,  with  water.  A 
gooddrtck  i n g was  cm  dir  red  an  d 
a gO€i?i  ]t*wson  learned^  & 

fit  gn  ?teni  fr/remust  agm 
5hbrt*£tl^i.', 

Soudarlvarg7  which  we  reach-  •: 

M-  steamer,' i*  a very  pretiy 
place  , and  the  little  inn  vfhh 
cl v»z  by  \Uc  watery  and  ther*?r 
/^  ^cbn^smf^nt  for  liuti  Xtdfo 

Kny,  ' : yet  It  possessed  the 
n*uui  features  of  an  inni;* 

Piiat*  the  box  hed,  wit  h dup- 
ing pillow  and  ioot-bwdy  fur 
too  short,  Then  ther6  Ik  the  sa  ucer  of  a basin, 
and  fe&nmp  ofg  waf^r-jng.  hod  handkerchief  of 
a tow eiv  ami  jdfc  hi W tltstf  aym*  ’i  pull  down  or 
vop  up,  anti  the  pcjiprr-tHvv  that  won't  pepper, 
ami  the  door  that  won't  h»i:kT  and  the  hell  tJcaf 
won't  ting,  and,  IlmdU,  the  nnud'-.  servant  that 
won't  go  away  tint  of  tour  'room — tun,  holts  in 
to  *eu  yp;u  at,  any  hour — all  hour^  night  onlay 
— iiml  Withcfut  ifc#  slightest  attempt  at  a knock 
ho fornhamf.  PoqJi  T 1 h t«e  ore  the  trifles  of  trav- 
el •;  atid  if  is?  really  too  had  even  to  allude  to 
them  when  so  op*  tty  <Iay*  of  glorious  jfWikitre 
\WLX$  been  enjoyed  with  . acst  by  the  crew  of  the 
Hob  Roy. 

Our  next,  destination  yrm  Flensltofg.  which 
pjfgo  wg  reached  after  n .series  of  roman  pfe  <ad 
ventrtrtfa.  The Jitfte  lb)b  Roy  a its  put  on  fH$ 
top  of  a railway  While  t went,  inside ; 

and  thfW  Wa  arrived  at  Album,  a suburb  of 
Hamburg  ■ and  newt  day  I hnmbhed  on  ri»e 
g reat*  did h w hu£>cMoryd  Elbe,  a nd  put 1 died 
aiorig  t >.» * hues  of  tali  ship?,  huger  stftiiinerv, 
bnghlw.‘idof«l  ,*tu»iyk.%  find  b‘>dk of  nvevy;  tig, 
hb«v>ttid  nation  in  tbkllmb  rich  haihhr.  I 
had  revived  im  a fliVoe-  days*  mri**  r'»l 
.hfW^  riyer,  and  amidst  the  pleasant  oHimeing 
•>arp>  m«uy  a curious  adventijr^*  Th«<  hr>i 
niglit  \yas  passed  at  C*]ikkMmht  a ipiainf>  bid* 
fashioned  vijhige  in  iioW'&ia.  The  people  end 
the  place  seonlei]  to  he  sHinicresimg  that.  I re- 
sbjved  to  make  a capoc  voyage  info  this  strange 
country:  bit f rids  Was  l>y  no  tfutens  an  v:i>\ 
matter,  h»r  the  ha'vigntmri  is  •intricate  and  flm 
laiHgungv'  nmitterahle : but  rheu  rhe  Iiul'  ll.y 
nor  to  he  stopped  by  difficniriev  : nod  wiiert 
it  ihg  town  that  fl  the  Kji- 
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i he  water's  edge,  and  pear-trgey  drooping  over 
the  cnncie;  They  wore  e/ipha^  sw^er  pe«r»?, 
do  iiwuro  ymi,  Then  we  came,  afier  some 
to  a village  when?  ihe  ^hohhcliildrea 
rushed  mil  mouse  upon  the  rustkt  hndge, 
^rcamin^r  jWouelvv  arid  c»*ervr  house  was  emp- 
tied; iSeitt  ca,me  tbe  ftv)iei*a’  hoa^ts,  and  then 
the  vegoiJiblcdiOiita,  with  women  rowing  them, 
and  thmiyitc  Koh  Roy  ciTiiergeil  from  tmi^  opd 
garderts  among  the  vmlam  pasture*,  wirJt  tali 
vo&ib  and  pink  idoyef  feni»hing  m>  blue  psd-; 
dic-hbife^  toch'wvmdenug jcii wj*  siarnrg,  but  nor 

• ycoirinwt'.  In  one  village.  ! noticed  -a  mtLti 
ftirumg  the  crowds  wtio  >td  once  rati  aw'ay y Knj 
he  presently  returned*  carrying  upon  Iris  back 
no  perNn  tlmn  fii$  grn  ml  mother. . Her 
positibn  ivn%  by  tio  means  a comfongUe  ohey 

r.dn?  held  her  by  her  wn?n*  - over  - hh  ^boul- 
derr<  > ; hut  h is  young  fhee  ww?  ruddy  with  de~ 
(iiOltyiud  he  had  bruuglu  her  in  time  to  see. 

• Hdth  'bm  r^spcyt  TO  luian  (ta^cls,  I*  approaelied 

and  itmde  a profound  .walrun  lo  the  iadyy  while 
^he  m oyer  hev  gnmdsotds  shoulder 

ou-KuiUy  not  tn  all  sarjstied  with  the 

mt  iit  ijt  diing?  Ip  generah  • 

A thick  drilling  rain  was  falling,  the  wind 
w hisrling,  and  tmuhly  waves  were  tossmg  oo  the 
iSIh^f  when  the  time  cause  to  jciddtc  thruuglf 
them  from  GISekathdf.v  if  .wife-  wda]4  cgbc'h  tie; 
steamer  •to  llc-ligolmd.  Thia  steamer  v;\n.i*\ 
ctm\e  along  other  yide  of  lluV  , ‘i't 
•aid.  it  ml  ro  reach  if  '.vc  umst  paddk  :hn  sigh 
ttVateoyer  ,|Ke  rwiy 

)mnrs‘  tvebtng:,  wdnld  «l!  h*s  iu  vubv  i:idey$  )he 
capmin  wmdd  stop-  bis  steamer'  Ihr  the  cauoK 
\slii:  h was  vlmihtbil  on  ii  it  day,  Thi?n.T«>rc 
I engaged  a pilot-b^^.wXiieJh  wnubl  sail  t^nhei; 
up  the  nver,  rind  Jtail  the  tne?nTmr  Mine  v?ai 
abov  e me,  ti*  point  emt  the  Hob  ffey  lu  .thc 
wavtcs*  and  w»iile  the  cnuvd  w’t^blvncd  att  u 
alii  l pushod  out  irutn  the  ittfh;  harbor  ini o i hr- 
g*  eat,  wince,  fdjfliis  Elite.  A ^ m houT  • 


if  \vas  given  out 
dishTipin  ' was  to  kail  up  tho  Ifhyn  tlive?',  and 
git  <>n  thy  net  of  which  go  forty  miles 

ifitb  (h flat  lifnd v h%:epy  jW  wax  nsti r.  The. 

n>br  lad  fhrongh  a . jierfeet  series  of  market 
garvietfs,  f tilt  of  otosi  map.diccc.r  frnUa  and 
\ eg^ndde^  every  hag  iff  ground  tilled  to 
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but  there  was  only  mud  there 
— no  stones  to  be  had.  The 
pilots,  to  humor  the  joke,  sa  iled 
after  me,  splashed  with  their 
oars,  lowered  their  sails,  and 
shouted  aloud ; while  the  canoe 
darted  hither  and  thither  wild- 
ly., but  always  eluded  their 
grasp,  and  sought  refuge  again 
in  the  reeds. 

At  length  the  steamer  came 
in  sight ; the  pilots  hailed,  and 
I placed  the  Rob  Roy  where  it 
could  plainly  be  seen  os  it  rose 
and  fell  on  the  waves.  It  was 
a moment  of  suspense,  as  the 
greut  black  hull  came  looming 
on.  But  suddenly  it  stopped, 
and  I shouted,  “ Hurrah  !” 

Thanks,  Captain,  thanks!" 
Then  before  me,  in  the  jumble 
of  waves,  mist,  and  rain,  thero 
rose  up  two  great  pointed  crests, 
where  the  steamer's  swell  cross- 
ed the  waves  of  the  Elbe,  and 
these  must  be  passed. 

As  the  little  canoe  came 
rapidly  to  the  first  of  these 
waves  it  was  so  much  higher 
and  sharper  than  usual  that  I 
felt,  **  Here  is  the  Rob  Roy's 
grave.  If  in  the  upset  now  certain  I let  go 
my  boat  and  hold  by  my  paddle,  the  steamer 
people  will  save  only  me  and  let  the  canoe 
drift  away,  for  why  should  they  stop  for  her? 
Therefore  I must,  loosen  my  hold  on  the  paddle 
and  cling  to  the  boat,  how  ever  difficult,  for  then 
they  will  rescue  us  both.  But  how  and  look- 
ing up  (this  the  last  thought  vivid  on  mv  bruin), 
“by  that  boat  hanging  on  the  davits,  I sec  it 
is  ready/*  All  this  was  as  a flash  of  instant 
thought,  and  then  a thud  of  angry,  muddy  wa- 
ter struck  my  cheek  and  knocked  off  my  straw- 
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I urd  work,  during  which  the  Rob  Roy.  buffet- 
ing and  boxing  the  waves,  behaved  nobly,  I ran 
the  canoe  into  a mass  of  tall  reeds  to  see  if  she 
hud  anv  water  in  her.  Only  three  u sponge- 
fids. " The  swell  rose  and  fell  sleepily  among 
the  tall  reeds,  which  only  rustled  ; otherwise 
there  was  blank  silence.  Soon  I heard  a sharp 
conversation  between  the  pilots  and  a number 
of  men  on  the  bank,  who  could  not  then  see  me 
among  the  reeds,  but  who  had  crowded  down 
to  the  spot.  Suddenly  the  pilot  called  out, 
44 Come  away.  Sir!  Come  away,  Sir,  instant- 
iv ! The  men  are  going  to  catch 
you!" 

These  natives  had  watched 
us  riding  over  the  waves,  and 
could  not  make  oat  what  all 
this  meant;  but  the  pilots  had 
told  them  I was  a wild  China- 
man escaped  from  a ship,  and 
that  they  were  in  chase  of  me. 

Away  went  the  duped  natives,  . . r 
and  presently  brought  dubs, 
sticks,  and  a great  hatchet. 

They  were  a clumsy  and  ig- 
norant set;  but  1 thought  it 
was  all  meant  for  fun,  so  up  .< 

rose  the  captain  of  the  Rob 
Boy,  his  head  only  over  the 
reed-tops,  and  his  fare  grimac- 
ing,  and  paddle  whirled  aloft, 
just  as  an  escaped  Chinaman 
would  doubtless  do,  with  wild 
shrieks  as  an  accompaniment. 

The  natives  became  frantic; 
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hat  (luckily  secured  by  a cord),  and  then  down, 
down,  down  we  awooued,  and  Again  it  blow,  a 
twist,  find  a squeeae,  and  both  waves  were  past, 
tt-ud  I could  hear  the  end  of  the  word  uBra- 
ttf-twj"  «a  the  mate  shouted  loud  from  the 
■steamer  above, 

Jii’gtti  swiftly  leaped  I by  the.  side  of  the  ves- 
sek  while  a last  spiteful  wave  followed  me  rtm- 
ui/ig  oj>  the  stops,  and  embraced  me  with  c»ne 
cold  grasp  about  the  louts — a drench  to  say 
V Good-by  Tim  Rob  Ifoy  wus  sit  hi  aboard, 
and  I niyfod  jfrip  The  wteawgr'S  cabiih  >tj|l 
humbling  with  a eermni  Uiriil  of  excifeuumt, 

1 iiem 


' Witter.  She  sped  m anti  on*  lid  in  the  distance 
isttW  the  funnel  uxnl  xnasis  of  a great  steamer, 
which  hud  been  sunk  by  a collision  in  the  rivet, 
and  we  made  straight  for  her  midships ; ami 
though  the  men.  itf  haute  around  shouted  *u* 
warn,  and  ordered  us  go  back,  the  Hob : Soy 
actually  paddled  .Hght  Over  bur  d&cfc,  with  a 
powerful  stream  rpsinn g and  hissi n g i hrongh 
the  rigging,  and  many  tangled  ropes  ail  hing- 
ing about;  c \id nog  that  site  had  i.mminly  ntti, 
!»>or  & si cn piotf,  though  ? sieaouvr  had  ever 
tun  eye*  befv . ; '( 

0n$  ihoro  uiKiger'  ittUkV  be  «W>enfotp>miA  one 
last  peril  Ivcavely  UiClv  before  the  Hob  Hoy  aho 
for  Captain  could  rest  in  quiei  su  home.  A 
dbeadftd  ruffwa  must  fo  pissed,  mi  whibh  no 
si  earner  or  ferry-boAt  emdd  indf,  and  where  it 
would  be  madness  to  paddle,  ltirranutu  ihe 
waves  Of  the  Baltic  looked  htsigmfkAr.L,  mid 
the  deepest  part  of  Lake  Venom  scenic J dial- 
tow,  in  comparison  with  this  stiqriug  stream. 

I sought  in  vain  for  u hi  while  paring  into  the 
fearful  vortex  ; then  nerving  inyself  for  a de$* 
pernte  effort,  I dashed  m with  a- shout*  A 
♦djorn  hereg  struggle  and  wv  hud  ^foly  cio^vbd 
ffo  Etriiad,;  inrd  latMled  uu  the  dark  bid  foftigo 
ofTOmple  Buf>  „ ( i 

Here  vc  will  (rid  on V hotY^W hose  hnU'UOgc 

we  MH  m freely  tiaed—^ofobyv  uud  joai  it*. 
tha  words,  of  tfo  poef ; 

v‘ftow  let  a*  atte  .long  tfv#  the  King, 
Hargrtcov,  tone  Uv*-  ka; 

Arul  vhciv  Jt*  iii.uk  sad u ydjlfec, 

Hay  1 ba  K mV1  . : ;:  : ' 


nud  repeating  bvot  dud  over-  again, 
w ill  again  board  i>  Kfeamer  in  ii  gale. 


the  ^Gn^afldh  ot  was  most  pow- 

er fid.  A cliunrung  island  quite  neglected.  An 
English  laud  full  only  id’  jW-igners..  A rock 
with  wooden  houses,  A poor  town  with  rich 
visitors,  A splendid  foach  without  a pier.  The 
airiest  of  Jieats  with  drains  so  foul.  Crowd* 
of  thinking  Germans,  bur  only  one  book-shop* 
Flanfo  for  pavement  where  no  li  ce  grows*  One 
church,  one  ^ horv],  ^ good  bvae:+  Patel,  »md  a 
beautiful  gfo? ' o/oiv;'.  Whn)  a near,  UtHcv 
pretty,  upcm,  fotVhTrVd.,  bld“fa«bfoucd,  Mdfo‘At- 
(ng,  neginided  pUyrf  Vb  be  suri; !’  . 

We  foil  A jftWl » viivy  t tibrlu  ^ ti A 

the hdand<  add  then  ft yfodillti  up  the  iiivdr  fiestc^ 
bidbiiy ifotmef-  which  wus  to 
take  its  to  England.  Al/but  ten  niilcs  below 
.GTnve^ond  ffo  Rob  Roy  becume  imjmtieitt  to 


be  paddling  again,  and  wak  let  down  into  the 
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TU&  HAUNT  El*  llUL'B  E. 


IT  is  a low-roofed,  rambling  structure,  half- 
bidden  b}r  a grove  of  sombre  hemlocks,  and 
standing  not  far  from  the  main  road  which 
leads  from  Cambridge  to  Waltham,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  its  front  cluster  a few  graceful 
elms  and  maples,  and  in  its  rear  a plowed  field 
slopes  gently  up  to  a level  ridge  from  which 
one  may  see,  spread  out  at  his  feet,  the  town  of 
Boston  and  the  net-work,  of  roads  -which,  branch- 
ing outward  from  it  like  the  spoke*  of  a wheel, 
bind  its  glittering  tire  of  Tillages  to  the  “ Hub 
of  the  Universe,” 

The  place  has  been  a human  habitation  for 
twenty  years,  and  vet  an  air  of  desolation  and 
decay  hangs  over  it,  which  well  accords  with 
the  received  notion  of  a house  that  is  haunted. 
The  grass  around  is  thin  and  starved;  the 
weeds  grow  thick  and  rank  on  the  lawn ; the 
encircling  wall  is  fast  crumbling  away  ; and  the 
one  window  which  looks  out  on  the  drive- way 
is  boarded  up,  as  if  the  mortal  tenants  of  the 
house  would  shut  from  view  the  ghostly  visitors 
who  are  supposed  to  alight  nightly  from  a spec- 
tral vehicle  at  its  doorway. 

From  the  high-road  it  seems  a modest  cottage 
of  very  moderate  dimensions ; but  as  one  comes 
nearer  he  sees,  stretching  back  from  the  main 
edifice,  a rambling  row  of  low,  disjointed  build- 
ings, containing  more  than  a dozen  rooms,  and 


giving  the  whole  a spacious  look  which  w ell  be- 
comes a country  mansion.  In  these  secluded 
moms,  shut  oat  by  dense  masses  of  shrubbery 
from  the  gaze  of  passers-by,  were,  it  is  said, 
enacted  the  dark  deeds  that  have  given  the 
“ Haunted  House"’  its  ghostly  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Its  original  owner  was  a cultivated  gentle- 
man, lineally  descended  from  an  early  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  New  En- 
gland. His  college  life  tv  as  wild  and  dissi- 
pated ; but  after  lie  was  graduated  he  is  said 
to  have  reformed,  and,  marrying  a daughter  of 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  to  have  settled  down  in  the  pleasant  cot- 
tage which  had  been  built  for  his  occupation. 
Here  for  several  years  be  led  an  aimless  but 
otherwise  blameless  life,  following  no  regular 
pursuit*  and  li  ving,  as  was  supposed,  oil  the  in- 
come of  an  ample  property.  His  widowed  mo- 
ther-in-law Came  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  soon  two  or  three  children  were  born  in  hi? 
family. 

This  was  not  far  from  twenry  years  ago,  and 
the  few  of  hk  neighbors  who  arc  still  left  in  the 
vicinity  speak  of  the  unity  And  affection  which 
then  seemed  to  exist  in  the  little  household. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  the  domestic  harmony 
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-wft* broken.  tftUie  to  made  j went  a b&irt  ;b«*?  \v<<h  ftfi 

%a  tlift.  ' ro* - thilUfeiK . &he  ' t>r  ^rjma^A  tnntfuyg:  iumburfct&c 

m«  an  -£ifk _ w ifc^ajr  friends,  am!  h said-  love  of  her  erring  husband ; bni at,  to*t  the  daily 
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by  the  arts  of  this  wicked  mpn,  she  too  fell  from 
true  womanhood.  Then  the  sad  history  was 
repeated ! Again  the  wife  was  driven  away, 
and  again  the  conscience  of  the  woman  wasted 
her  frame,  and  made  of  her  a living  skeleton. 
Once  more,  too,  his  financial  affairs  began  to 
trouble  the  Colonel.  The  estate  was  again 
mortgaged,  but  the  avails  paid  only  his  pressing 
debts,  and  soon  he  was  again  bankrupt  for  a 
dinner. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  seen  in  possession 
of  considerable  sums  of  money.  Where  this 
money  came  from  was  a mystery ; but  no  one 
connected  his  having  it  with  the  disappearance 
of  a certain  itindtent  vendor  of  watches  and 
jewelry,  who  for  years  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  periodical  visits  to  the  neighborhood. 
This  peddler  is  well  remembered  by  the  old 
residents  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  a foreigner, 
and  had  no  settled  place  of  residence  in  this 
country.  All  that  was  certainly  known  of  him 
was  that  his  name  was  Carrol,  and  that  he 
often  carried  about  with  him  large  amounts  in 
money  and  jewelry. 

One  afternoon,  about  the  time  of  the  ped- 
dler's disappearance,  the  niece  and  the  uncle 
were  heard  in  loud  altercation  in  the  library. 
The  same  day  the  young  woman  left  the  cot- 
tage, and  went  to  live  with  some  relations ; and 
soon  afterward  the  children  were  taken  away 
by  their  grandmother.  Then  the  solitary  man 
was  left  in  his  wretched  home  with  only  the  old 
sefVant,  who  through  all  his  wickedness  had 
clung  to  him  with  the  affection  of  a mother. 

But  not  long  were  the  wretched  master  and 
the  faithful  servant  left  together.  Soon  the 
silent  messenger  came  and  tore  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  crimes  forever.  But  was  it  forever  ? 
Could  the  history  of  the  “Haunted  House”  be 
truly  told  an  answer  might  be  found  to  this 
question. 

He  died  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
house  remained  vacant  until  sold  under  fore- 
closure some  four  years  afterward.  Then  it 
was  occupied  by  a gentleman  of  Boston,  who 
designed  to  make  it  the  permanent  residence 
of  his  family.  They  remained  only  a few 
months,  and  then  removed,  unable  to  longer 
endure  the  mysterious  noises  which,  day  and 
night,  they  said  echoed  through  every  apart- 
ment of  the  cottage.  Another  family  succeed- 
ed them  in  the  occupancy,  and  then  another, 
and  another;  but  all  were  unable  to  endure 
the  strange  sounds,  and  all  soon  sought  more 
peaceful  habitations. 

Then  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  the 
house  was  haunted.  It  was  left  vacant;  the 
countfy  people  shunned  it ; timid  night-travel- 
ers went  by  on  another  road,  and  the  unknown 
author  of  the  mysterious  sounds,  whether  spirit 
or  mortal,  was  left  to  hold  his  noisy  carnival  in 
its  dingy  rooms  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of 
living  man  or  woman. 

How  long  the  house  was  without  a tenant  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  about  four  years  ago  it  passed  into  the 


hands  of  a well-known  gentlcynan  of  Water- 
town,  and  then  once  more  became  a human 
habitation. 

This  gentleman  was  proprietor  of  the  adjoin- 
ing estate,  and  having  added  to  it  this  property 
— which  contains  about  forty  fertile  acres — he 
appropriated  the  44  Haunted  House”  to  the  use 
of  his  newly-engaged  farm  superintendent.  The 
proprietor  had  heard  accounts  of  the  strange 
noises,  but  regarding  them  as  idle  tales  he  omit- 
ted to  mention  them  to  the  new  superintend- 
ent. This  person,  whose  name  is  King,  is  a 
robust  man,  in  the  prime*  of  life,  with  nerves 
of  iron,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  courage  and 
resolution.  To  his  absolute  fearlessness  it  is 
mainly  owing  that  so  much  has  come  to  light 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  strange  domicile. 

His  family  is  small  and  the  house  is  large,  and 
he  has  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  owner  to 
rent  to  others  a portion  of  the  premises.  Thus, 
during  the  four  years  he  has  lived  there,  seven 
different  families  have  been  his  co-tenants,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  able  to  live  more  than 
a few  weeks  under  the  “ haunted”  roof.  That 
Mr.  King  has  had  the  courage  to  undergo,  for 
four  years,  the  ghostly  ordeal  should  be  a sub- 
ject of  satisfaction  to  all  earnest  explorers  of 
the  misty  border-land  which  lies  between  this 
life  and  the  dim  world  of  shadows. 

Mr.  King's  family  consists  of  himself,  his 
wife — a delicate  woman  of  about  thirty — a 
young  son,  and  a little  daughter  of  some  dozen 
years.  Their  first  night  in  the  house  w as  some- 
time in  February,  1863 ; and  on  that  occasion 
they  had  for  guests  an  aged  lady  and  her  sick 
husband,  who  occupied  the  front  chamber  over 
the  parlor.  Their  owti  room  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hall,  and  looked  directly  down 
upon  the  front  doorway.  The  children  slept 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Overcome  w'ith  fatigue,  Mr.  King  and  his 
wife  slept  very  soundly,  and  that  night  heard 
no  noises.  On  going  down  stairs  in  the  morn- 
ing, however,  they  were  asked  by  their  lady- 
guest  who  it  was  that  had  been  moving  about 
in  the  upper  rooms  after  midnight.  Further 
remarks  disclosed  the  fact  that  during  the  nig. 
this  lady  had  thought  she  heard  loud  raps  i 
about  her  room,  the  house  creak  from  found; 
tion  to  attic  as  if  rocked  by  a strong  northwest 
wind,  and  the  several  doors  of  her  apartment 
open  and  shut  with  great  violence.  In  the 
morning  she  had  found  these  doors  open,  though 
she  said  she  had  carefully  closed  them  all  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  Mr.  King,  who  had  not  yet 
heard  of  the  reputation  of  the  house,  naturally 
concluded  that  all  this  was  the  offspring  of  a 
timid  imagination. 

On  the  following  night  all  in  the  house  re- 
tired early,  and  nothing  occurred  to  distui 
their  slumbers  until  about  an  hour  before  mid- 
night. Then,  suddenly,  Mr.  King  was  aroused 
by  a pounding  on  the  door  of  the  wood-house 
— the  most  remote  of  the  disjointed  outbuild- 
ings. The  blows  were  those  of  an  axe,  and  the 
thought  of  the  startled  man  was  that  burglars 
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were  attempting  to  break  into  hi?  dwelling. 
Springing  out  of  bed,  he  hastily  threw  on  a 
portion  of  hi?  clothing,  and  hurried  down  the 
stairway*  As  he  went  down  the  noises  in- 
creased ; blow  si  Her  blow  sounded  on  the  door, 
ami  echoed  through  the  building ; and  then,  with 
ft  lot  id  Crush,  the  Iron-bandM  frame  seemed  to 
gi  ve  wav,  and  to  fall  inward  into  the  wood- room. 

I shall  be  too  late,”  thought  Mr.  King,  as  he 
rushed  to  the  outer  door  of  tho  kitehen.  This 
was  fastened,  and,  placing  his  foot  against  it, 
he  awaited  the  attack  of  the  burglars.  At  first 
he  heard  low  voices  in  earnest  conversation, 
and  then  sharp,  quick  blows  as  of  an  axe  hew- 
ing the  fallen  door  into  ten  thousand  fragments. 
Making  no  sound  he  waited  and  listened  ; hut 
in  a few  moments  the  sounds  suddenly  ceased, 
and  a deadly  silence  fell  npon  the  gloomy  out- 
buildings. Then  this  man  of  nerve  lighted  a 
eandk*,  ami,  holding  it  above  his  bend,  went 
coolly  into  the  wood -room.  Every  tiling  was 
in  its  appropriate  place,  and  the  barred  door 
hung;  as  usual,  firm  and  strong  upon  its  hinges  ! 

Thinking  his  ears  had  deceived  him  us  to 
the  True  location  of  the  sounds,  and  thftt  they 
had  really  come  from  a detached  outbuilding, 
Mr.  King  refastened  the.  kitchen -door,  and, 
with  the  candle  in  his  hand,  went  back  to  his 
sleeping  apartment.  His  step  was  light,  for  he 
was  in  his  stockings ; but  as  he  went  along  a 
heavy  tread  kept  pace  with  his  every  footfall. 
Holding  the  candle  above  his  head,  he  turned 
about  again  and  again,  bnt  nothing  was  there 
but  the  impalpable  air  and  the  now  unearthly 
silence.  Followed  by  the  sounds  he  went  slow- 
ly up  the  stairs  and  entered  his  chamber ; nnd 
then  the  echoing  trend  died  away,  and"  lying 
down  on  the  hed  he  soon  fell  into  uneasy  slum- 
bers. 

As  the  clock  down  stairs  struck  for  midnight 
he  was  roused  again  by  his  wife,  who  said  the 
hell  at  the  front  entrance  had  just  rung  violent- 


ly. Getting  up,  he  went  down  and  opened  the 
door,  wondering  what  visitor  could  be  coming 
ut  such  a late  hour.  The  moon  was  at  the  full, 
not  a cloud  obscured  the  clear,  wintry  skv,  and 
the  hemlock  grove,  the  vacant  bam,  and  the 
leafless  trees  which  girdled  the  silent  road  were 
all  lighted  up  by  n sort  of  dim  daylight.  He 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
a carriage,  draw  n by  ft  white  horse,  standing  at 
the  door.  Jnj.t  then  r sudden  gust  of  wind 
blew  out  the  light  which  lie  bore.  He  turned 
to  relight  it  with  a mutch.  The  interval  was 
hardly  a moment ; but  when  he  again  looked 
out  he  could  see  or  hear  nothing  that  wore 
the  semblance  or  gave  out  the  sound  of  mov- 
ing mortal.  Turning  round  ho  re-entered  the 
honse,  nnd  then  a soft  hand  was  laid  lightly 
on  his  arm,  and  nft  unseen  form  glided  swift- 
ly by,  with  ft  rustling  sound,  as  of  heavy  silk 
brn riling  ngninst  some  solid  substance.  It  rap- 
idly ascended  the  stairway,  and,  bolting  the 
door,  he  quickly  followed,  holding  the  light 
above  his  head.  He  saw  nothing ; bnt  still  the 
soft  rustle  smote  on  the  air,  and  now  a gentle 
footfall  sounded  cm  the  carpet.  Pant  hi*  own 
room  it  went,  past  his  children’s,  nnd  then 
paused  nt  the  door  of  n remote  chamber,  which, 
as  if  touched  by  some  invisible  hand,  swung 
open  at  its  coming.  Then  tho  brave  man  en- 
tered the  room,  and  found  it  as  empty  and  as 
desolate  as  a beggar's  pocket 

He  went  back  to  his  chamber,  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes  for  another 
short  slumber.  His  wife  lay  awake,  not  alarm- 
ed, but  with  the  thought  that  no  earthly  visit- 
ors were  breaking  the  quiet,  of  their  peaceful 
dwelling.  Soon  she  heard  a loud  rap  on  the 
open  door  of  their  bedroom,  and,  springing  ftp, 
n wakened  her  husband.  **  Who  are  yon  ? What 
do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  startled  woman.  A 
low,  rattling,  and  yet  musical  hmgh  was  the 
only  answer. 
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As  the  man  rose  from  the  bed  and  went  to 
the  doorway  his  wife  suddenly  exclaimed : “ It's 
against  the  wall — a woman  in  a silk  dress  and 
mantilla  I”  Her  husband  looked  but  saw  no- 
thing. Some  eyes,  it  is  said,  are  naturally 
open,  and  some  naturally  closed  to  ghostly 
spectacles. 

Again  the  man  went  to  sleep,  and  again  was 
awakened  by  loud  noises  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cottage.  This  time  they  seemed  to  come 
from  the  kitchen.  At  first  he  thought  that  the 
room  door  was  broken  in,  then  that  the  chairs 
were  tossed  wildly  about,  and  then  that  the 
store  was  thrown  across  the  room  with  a crash 
which  shook  the  whole  building.  He  rose 
again  and  went  softly  down  to  the  lower  story; 
but  so  little  of  ghostly  impression  had  all  this 
made  upon  him  that  ho  opened  the  kitchen 
door  fully  expecting  to  encounter  three  and 
perhaps  four  mortal  burglars.  But  no  human  I 
being  was  there.  The  stove  was  where  it  had 
been,  the  chairs  were  in  their  former  places, 
and  the  window  stood  in  no  need  of  a glazier. 

Perptexed  and  annoyed,  he  went  again  to  his 
chamber  and  slept  out  the  rest  of  the  night 
soundly.  Happy  result  of  healthy  nerves  and 
a good  digestion. 

In  the  morning  the  aged  lady  who  was  their 
guest  said  to  Mr.  King  and  his  wife : “ About 
midnight  a strange  man  came  to  my  bedside. 
He  so  frightened  me  that  I couldn’t  make  an 
outcry.  He  stood  and  looked  at  me,  and  then, 
after  a while,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands  behind 
him.  I saw  him  as  plain  as  I see  you.  He 
was  tall,  had  large  features,  slightly  gray  hair, 
and  wore  a long  dressing-gowm.” 

Two  or  three  years  afterw'ard  the  family 
learned  that  this  was  a true  description  of  the 
Colonel,  and  that  the  room  in  which  the  old 
lady  slept  had  been  his  bedchamber. 

On  the  following  night  no  sound  broke  the 
quiet  of  the  infested  house  till  the  clock  again 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  Then  the  noise 
of  wheels  echoed  on  the  graveled  drive-way, 
and  the  inmates  heard  the  crack  of  the  driver’s 
whip,  and  his  loud  “Whoa!”  to  the  horses. 
Soon  there  was  a sound  as  of  some  one  alight- 
ing from  a carriage,  and,  a moment  later,  a 
quick,  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell.  This,  sure- 
ly, could  be  no  ghostly  intruder,  and  Mr.  King 
rose,  partly  dressed  himself,  and  went  out  to 
adijrrit  his  midnight  visitor.  He  had  gone  only 
as  far  as  the  upper  landing  when  he  heard  the 
grating  of  a latch-key  in  the  lock,  and  saw  the 
outer  door  open  and  close  again.  Then  the 
soft  rustle  of  the  silken  dress,  and  the  same 
light  but  fapid  footfall  ascended  the  stairway. 
Swiftly  it  swept  by  him,  and  w’as  once  more 
lost  in  the  silence  of  the  deserted  chamber. 

Not  an  hour  afterward  the  noisy  carnival  be- 
gan again  in  the  lowrer  story.  Again  the  wood- 
house  door  wras  battered  down,  the  kitchen  win- 
dow broken  in,  the  chairs  tossed  about,  and  the 
stove  thrown  across  the  room  with  a crash  that 
shook  the  building.  The  man  of  the  house 


listened  for  a while,  but  he  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect the  character  of  his  nocturnal  disturbers, 
and,  with  the  philosophical  reflection  that  “ he 
could  endure  the  racket  as  long  as  they  could,” 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  went  soundly  to  sleep  till 
morning. 

The  noises  were  continued,  with  some  slight 
variations,  till  far  into  April.  Then  they  sub- 
sided for  a time,  but  only  to  break  out  again 
with  greater  violence.  Every  night,  for  long, 
the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  the  bell  rang, 
and  the  light  footfall  went  up  the  stairway,  and 
every  day  a heavy  tread  echoed  in  the  library. 
Then  these  sounds  ceased  and  a woman  was 
heard  weeping  and  lamenting.  Then  this 
went  away  and  there  was  a shoveling  of  earth 
in  the  cellar,  the  grating  of  a saw  in  the  wood- 
house,  the  falling  of  the  door,  and  the  noise  of 
the  nxe,  hewing  it  in  pieces ; and  then  the  gen- 
eral letting  loose  of  ail  the  ghostly  artillery. 
There  was  method  in  the  “ manifestations.” 
Who  knows  but  they  were  the  terrible  refrain 
of  some  awful  tragedy  which,  first  enacted  here, 
was  being  repeated  in  eternity ! 

Space  would  fail  me  if  I were  to  recount  all 
the  strange  sights  and  sounds  which,  now  for 
four  years,  have  been  seen  and  heard  in  this 
perturbed  domicile.  Utftess  my  own  senses 
have  been  deceived,  and  a multitude  of  good 
nien  and  women  have  borne  false  witness,  all 
the  laws  which  govern  well-regulated  matter 
have  here  been  set  at  defiance ; and  some  un- 
known agency  has  demonstrated  that  there  are 
more,  many  more  “things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.”  In 
broad  day  wood  is  split  by  an  invisible  axe; 
doors  are  opened,  and  furniture  displaced  by 
invisible  hands ; and  at  dead  of  night  the  house 
is  shaken  "when  there  is  no  wind ; earth  is  up- 
turned and  graves  are  dug  without  shovel  or 
spade ; unnatural  moans  and  laughter  issue  from 
unoccupied  apartments ; and  the  whole  building 
is  at  times  so  illuminated  by  spectral  lights  dan- 
cing from  room  to  room  that  passers-by  on  the 
road  rush  to  the  door,  thinking  the  house  on 
fire  and  the  lives  of  its  inmates  in  danger. 

But  somewhat  similar  things  are  related  of 
other  houses  that  have  been  “haunted,”  and 
therefore  I need  detail  only  such  incidents  as 
cast  some  light — it  may  be  a dim,  un-religious 
light — on  the  unhappy  history  of  the  original 
tenants  of  the  cottage. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  sitting  alone  in  her  room  in  the  daytime, 
she  experienced  pn  indescribable  sensation  as 
of  a palpable  but  invisible  human  presence. 
In  a few  minutes  she  distinctly  saw'  the  shad- 
owy figure  of  a man  glide  along  the  wall  and 
disappear  through  the  closed  window*.  His 
form,  features,  and  clothing  w*ere  vividly  im- 
pressed on  her  memory,  and  not  long  afterward 
she  described  them  to  the  aged  woman  who 
formerly  served  in  the  family.  She  recognized 
them  at  once  as  those  of  her  old  master.  Many 
times  since  the  same  man  has  been  seen  by  her 
and  by  others  emerging  from  the  guest  chain- 
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ber,  or  from  the  room  which  was  formerly  the 
library,  and  passing  slowly  through  the  hall  and 
out  at  the  front  doorway  with  his  head  down 
and  his  hands  behind  him. 

One  day  the  same  lady  was  ironing  at  the 
kitchen-table  when  her  attention  w'as  arrested 
by  a sound  like  the  whetting  of  a knife  on  a 
flint-stone  in  the  pantry.  Laying  the  flat-iron 
down  softly  she  suddenly  opened  the  door  of 
the  pantry ; but  no  knife  and  no  stone  were 
there,  and  the  sound  ceased  suddenly.  On  an- 
other day,  while  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  she 
heard  the  grating  of  a saw  in  the  adjoining 
w'ood-room ; but  on  opening  the  door  she  found 
the  wood  untouched  and  the  saw  hanging  idly 
on  its  peg  by  the  window.  Again,  while  in  a 
lower  room  of  a summer  afternoon,  she  heard 
loud  sobs  and  moans  issuing  apparently  from 
the  empty  upper  chamber,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  governess.  Going  softly 
up  the  stairs  she  opened  the  door,  and  in  that 
moment  all  was  silence.  After  this,  time  and 
again,  she  and  her  husband  heard  the  same 
sounds  coming  from  the  same  empty  chamber ; 
but  they  went  about  their  W'ork  and  left  the  un- 
quiet spirit  alone  w'ith  its  sorrow.  Many  times 
at  midnight  the  man  of  the  house  has  been 
aroused  by  a sound  like  the  shoveling  of  earth 
in  the  cellar;  but  going  down  has  found  no- 
thing but  darkness. 

Hundreds  of  curious  people  have  visited  the 
house  in  the  hope  to  explore  the  mystery  of  the 
strange  noises,  and  among  them  is  a respectable 
lady  living  in  the  neighborhood,  who  is  said  to 
have  the  gift  of  spirit- vision.  Once  she  came 
with  a male  friend  to  watch  through  the  night, 
and  her  companion  relates  that  not  far  from 
midnight  they  heard  the  same  shoveling  of  earth 
in  the  cellar.  He  rose  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  sounds,  but  she  held  him  back,  saying, 
“Don’t  go;  it  is  the  tall,  dark  man;  he  is 
digging  a grave  for  the  woman  he  has  mur- 
dered.’’ The  same  night  they  heard  footsteps 
in  the  hall,  and  sounds  as  of  a woman  weeping. 
As  they  opened  the  door  the  sounds  ceased,  but 
the  lady  states  that  the  spectre-woman  kept  on 
in  her  w alk,  wringing  her  hands,  and  every  now' 
and  then  lifting  her  eyes  imploringly  to  heaven. 
She  had  & queenly  figure,  a beautiful  but  pal- 
lid face,  a wealth  of  dark  brow  n hair,  and  wore 
a flowing  dress  of  black  silk,  w'ith  a heavily- 
fringed  black  mantle.  For  half  an  hour  she 
walked  there  ;#  then  slowly,  still  WTinging  her 
hands,  she  went  up  the  stairway.  This  was 
long  before  the  old  servant  had  been  discovered, 
or  any  thing  wras  definitely  known  of  the  history 
of  the  former  tenants  of  the  haunted  domicile. 

Not  long  after  this  another  lady,  who  is  also  ! 
said  to  have  the  gift  of  spirit-sight,  visited  the 
house  in  the  daytime,  in  company  with  tw'o  fe- 
male companions.  She  relates  that  she  had  no 
sooner  crossed  the  threshold  than  she  was  ac- 
costed by  a beautiful  woman  in  a flowing  gray 
robe,  who  begged  permission  to  speak  through 
her  to  her  friends  and  the  family  who  live  in 
the  cottage.  She  assented,  and  a dozen  men 


and  women  having  assembled  in  the  parlor,  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  made  a prayer  that  is 
reported  to  have  drawn  tears  from  all  who  were 
present.  Then  rising  to  her  feet,  she  told,  in 
the  person  of  the  ghost,  her  story.  She  was, 
she  said,  the  niece  of  the  Colonel.  She  had 
lived  there  in  unholy  relations  with  him  until 
the  murder  of  the  peddler.  The  deed  was  done  v 
in  broad  day,  w'hen  both  she  and  the  old  serv- 
ant were  «in  the  cottage.  The  Colonel  had 
asked  the  peddler  to  saw  some  wood  for  the  fam- 
ily, and  coming  upon  him  when  he  was  off  his 
guard,  had  taken  his  life  without  his  making 
a struggle.  In  his  haste  to  hide  the  body  and 
the  poor  pack  which  was  the  reward  of  his  crime 
the  Colonel  neglected  to  spread  with  fresh  earth 
the  blood-dampened  ground,  and  to  wash  off 
the  stains  which  covered  the  whole  door  of  the 
wood-house.  These  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  ter- 
rible deed  she  saw'  before  the  day  was  over,  and 
she  charged  the  crime  upon  her  uncle  in  the  li- 
brary. He  only  said  that  rather  than  starve  he 
would  kill  ever}'  peddler  in  creation.  Then  she 
left  the  house,  after  he  had  gone  out  to  cover 
the  traces  of  his  deed,  to  sprinkle  the  ground 
w'ith  earth  and  hew  the  wrood-house  door  into 
ten  thousand  pieces.  She  had  kept  the  terrible 
secret,  for  she  loved  the  wretched  man,  and 
after  ten  years  of  miserable  life  had  followed 
him  to  the  w'orld  of  retribution.  He  was  still 
chained  to  the  scene  of  his  criihes,  but  she,  by 
years  of  penitence  and  prayer,  had  made  some 
expiation.  Her  final  release  from  the  place, 
whose  very  sight  wras  to  her  a torment,  was  con- 
ditioned on  her  making  this  public  confession. 

The  real  facts  connected  with  this  unhappy 
household  had  at  this  time  become  whispered 
about  in  the  neighborhood ; but  it  is  said,  I know 
not  how  truly,  that  the  lady  through  w'hom,  or 
by  whom,  this  strange  revelation, was  made  had 
never  heard  the  story. 

Among  the  many  who  have  been  attracted  to 
the  “ Haunted  House**  are  several  professional 
“ mediums,”  but  the  tales  they  tell  are  so  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  them.  More  interesting 
than  their  disclosures  are  the  physical  mani- 
festations which  have  attended  their  presence 
on  many  occasions.  In  broad  day  the  house 
has  rocked  like  a cradle,  the  furniture  has 
danced  all  about  the  rooms,  the  stove  has  sung 
hymns  and  “talked  like  a book,”  light  articles 
have  risen  from  the  floor  and  floated  through 
the  air  as  if  they  had  wings,  and,  stranger  still, 
while  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  King  has  played 
the  accordeon  an  invisible  voice  has  accom- 
panied the  instrument,  and  sung  a dozen  as 
! merry  staves  as  ever  set  mortal  legs  in  motion. 
These  things  have  been  seen  and  heard  by  sc 
many  reliable  persons  that  they  can  not  w ell  be 
doubted ; but  they  throw  no  light  on  the  mys- 
tery which  envelops  the  cottage. 

It  is  now  about  a year  since  the  writer  of 
this  article  had  his  attention  first  attracted  to 
the  haunted  cottage.  During  this  time  the 
family  in  the  house  have  given  him  ever}'  fa- 
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cility  for  investigation;  but  with  the  coolest 
and  most  careful  scrutiny  he  has  utterly  failed 
to  fathom  the  mystery.  His  vision  is  defect- 
ive when  directed  to  invisible  objects,  and  it 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  he  has  not  seen  the 
spectral  sights  of  which  others  speak  so  confi- 
dently. His  hearing,  however,  is  good,  and  he 
has  heard  the  ghostly  sounds— nearly  all  that 
he  has  enumerated — and  to  these  he  is  willing 
to  give  hi9  unqualified  testimony.  To  the  facts 
that  he  is  now  to  recount  he  can  also  bear  true 
witness ; but  the  44  ghostly”  disclosures  that  oc- 
curred during  the  strange  interview  he  would 
have  the  reader  accept  or  reject  according  to 
their  intrinsic  credibility.  The  facts  were  as 
follows ; and  that  they  may  impress  the  read- 
er as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  impressed  the 
writer  he  will  relate  them  with  every  remem- 
bered detail  of  manner  and  circumstance  : 

During  the  last  autumn  he  was  passing  an 
evening  with  a highly-gifted  lady  residing  in 
his  vicinity,  when  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
noises  was  alluded  to.  Though  living  but  a 
few  miles  away,  the  lady  had  never  heard  of 
the  “Haunted  House”  or  of  its  original  occu- 
pants. She  expressed  a natural  desire  to  wit- 
ness some  of  the  singular  manifestations,  and 
the  writer  at  once  got  up  his  horse  and  drove 
her  to  the  infested  domicile.  They  arrived 
about  an  hour  after  dark,  and  were  shown  by 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  into  the  sitting- 
room — the  apartment  which  had  been  the  Col- 
onel’s library.  There  they  sat  down,  no  one, 
so  far  as  they  knew,  being  in  the  house  but 
they  three  and  the  two  young  children.  It  was 
a balmy  autumnal  night.  The  moon  was  up, 
the  stars  were  out,  and  not  a breath  of  air 
stirred  the  great  trees  in  the  court-yard ; but 
they  had  no  sooner  taken  their  seats  than  the 
house  shook  as  if  rocked  by  a hurricane.  The 
lady  is  a devoted  church- woman,  and  no  be- 
liever in  spirits  or  44  spiritualism yet,  startled 
from  her  self-control,  she  threw  up  her  hands 
and  exclaimed,  4 4 What  a dreadful  noise ! and 
the  air — how  it  stifles  me!”  The  writer,  more 
familiar  with  ghostly  ways,  had  scarcely  time 
to  assure  her  that  there  was  no  danger,  when, 
springing  to  her  feet,  she  struck  an  attitude, 
and,  with  eyes  blazing  and  arms  moving  like  a 
wind-mill,  shouted  out,  “ Who  are  you  that  are 
trying  to  probe  this  mystery?  Do  you  hope 
with  a two-foot  rule  to  measure  the  Almighty?” 

“Not  exactly.  But  you  act  well;  with  a 
little  practice  you  would  rival  Ristori.” 

“ Act ! It  is  you  who  act — you  mortals  who 
crawl  between  heaven  and  earth,  your  heads 
down  and  your  hands  in  your  pockets.” 

4 4 It  would  trouble  any  one  to  crawl  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  ; but  if  you  are  not  mortal 
what  are  you  ?” 

* * Your  peer — every  way  your  peer ; and  when 
I was  a man  I would  have  scorned  to  creep  into 
strange  houses  to  rob  the  dead  of  their  secrets.”^ 

44  They  should  have  no  secrets — when  one 
dies  he  is  expected  to  leave  all  his  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  behind  him." 


This  was  too  much  for  the  good-nature  of 
the  ghost.  Taking  a few  strides  forward  the 
dead  man,  or  the  living  woman,  raised  an 
arm,  and  pointing  to  the  door,  shouted,  “ Go ! 
Leave  this  house?  It  is  mine!  Go!”  and 
then  a foot  came  down  on  the  floor  with  a force 
that  set  the  chairs  a-dancing. 

The  writer  had  heard  that  a strong  human 
will  can  exorcise  the  worst  devil  in  creation, 
and,  rising  to-  his  feet,  he  said  : 44  It  is  for  you 
to  go.  If  you  are  that  bad  man,  and  have 
possessed  this  woman,  go  thiB  moment!” 

Instantly,  as  if  struck  by  some  invisible  pow- 
er, the  lady  staggered  back  and  fell  into  the 
chair  from  which  she  had  risen.  Placing  her 
hands  quickly  to  her  head,  she  said : 44  How 
strangely  I feel ! What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? 
What  has  happened  ?” 

The  circumstances  were  briefly  explained, 
and  a short  conversation  followed.  In  the 
midst  of  it  the  lady,  again  raising  her  hands, 
and  lifting  her  eyes,  which  all  the  while  had 
been  fully  open,  began  to  chant  a low  psalm. 
It  was  a sad,  weird  air,  and  yet  strangely  mu- 
sical. At  its  close  she  sank  to  her  knees,  and 
uttered  a prayer  that  was  full  of  mingled  peni- 
tence, love,  and  adoration.  When  it  was  over 
she  resumed  her  seat,  and,  turning  to  the  writ- 
er, said : 44  You  will  forgive  him ; he  knows 
not  what  he  does  ; he  has  not  yet  come  to  his 
right  reason." 

“Who  is  he?” 

“The  unhappy  man  who  lived  here — wfto 
lives  here  still,  bound  to  this  wretched  house 
by  the  sins  he  has  committed.” 

“Is  that  the  law — that  spirits  are  bound  to 
the  scene  of  their  earthly  crimes  till  they  have 
made  expiation  ?” 

“ It  is — bound  by  an  irresistible  force  which 
keeps  them  down,  doing  over  and  over  again 
their  wicked  deeds,  till,  at  last,  the  soul  grows 
weary  of  wrong-doing,  looks  upward,  and  the 
angels  come  to  it.” 

44  Then  there  is  forgiveness  in  eternity  ?” 

44  There  is  forgiveness  every  where—God  is 
all-merciful ; but  there  is  no  remission — no  es- 
cape from  punishment.  Every  crime  must  be 
expiated,  every  sin  worked  out ; if  not  in  your 
world,  then  in  ours.” 

44  And  why  do  you  take  such  interest  in  that 
bad  man  ?” 

44  We  sinned  together,  we  must  rise  togeth- 
er. It  is  my  work  to  lift  him  up  and  bring 
him  to  his  right  reason.” 

44  And  you  are — ” 

“Alice.” 

44  Not  bound  here,  I hope,  as  he  is  ?” 

“Not  now.;  long  penitence  has  wrought  my 
release.  I can  now  go  up,  far  up ; but  1 came 
back  to  aid  and  uplift  him.” 

“He  led  you  into  sin,  and  yet  you  have  for- 
given him  ?” 

44  He  led  me  into  sin,  he  took  my  life,  and 
yet  I died  forgiving  him.  I loved  him  then,  I 
love  him  now,  the  more  because  I know  he  is 
almost  utterly  lost  and  forsaken.” 
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“If  yon  loved  him  so  why  did  he  take  your 
life?” 

44  Because  my  remorse  was  torture  to  him — 
the  sight  of  me  a constant  reproach  and  tor- 
ment.” 

44 1 have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  human 
love — it  would  seem  to  me  that  such  love  as 
yours  might  lift  a spirit  from  the  very  abyss.  ” 

“There  is  no  abyss  except  the  abyss  of  sin, 
and  that  is  in  one’s  own  bosom.-  My  love  is 
lifting  him ; with  me  already  he  is  all  gentle- 
ness and  goodness.” 

The  writer  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
pondering  those  strange  doctrines,  so  foreign  to 
his  own  belief,  and  to  that  of  his  companion, 
and  in  a moment  she  said,  4 4 1 should  go. 
Come  here,  place  your  hand  upon  her  head, 
and  will,  gently  and  kindly,  that  I shall  go 
away.  ” 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  in  another  in- 
stant hisdady  companion  was  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a devout  believer  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
She  thought  she  had  been  far  away,  in  a beau- 
tiful garden,  playing  with  little  children. 

As  he  has  intimated,  the  writer  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  facts  which  form 
this  strange  story ; ho  only  trusts  that  what  he 
has  written  may  lead  some  clearer  head  than 
his  to  attempt  a solution  of  the  mystery  which 
enshrouds  the  44  Haunted  House  at  Water- 
t^ra.” 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  the  writer  has 
learned  that  in  a vault  near  the  haunted  build- 
ing has  been  found  a luxuriant  head  of  woman's 
hair.  It  is  wavy,  of  a golden  brown,  and  is 
described  as  a “wonder  to  look  at.”  It  was 
apparently  not  cut  from  the  head,  but  taken  off 
with  the  scalp,  and  some  remains  of  flesh  still 
ding  to  its  roots.  The  cellar  in  which  the 
body  of  the  peddler  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  is  to  be  thoroughly  dug  over,  and,  when 
that  is  done,  another  chapter  may  be  added  to 
this  strange  history. 


A PLEASANT  MORNING.. 

I AM  an  illustrator  to  a weekly  newspaper — 
now  and  then  drawing  from  nature  for  ma- 
terial ; now  and  then  upon  my  fancy. 

In  the  path  of  my  duties  many  strange  ex- 
periences occur.  On  one  day,  sent  to  sketch 
the  launch  of  the  great  inter-oceanic  steamer, 
it  falls  to  me  to  see  the  stalwart  hero  strike  the 
' blow  with  his  proud  arm  that  knocks  away  the 
last  obstruction,  and  then  retreat  that  one  sec- 
ond too  late,  in  which  the  first  slide  of  the 
plunging  monster  shears  off  that  arm  like  a leaf 
from  the  stem  ; or,  at  another  time,  command- 
ed to  furnish  text  and  picture  of  the  life  in  for- 
ests, I camp  with  the  lumbermen  far  up  among 
the  else  untrodden  snows  of  the  Canadas,  and 
hear  all  night  the  wolf  and  catamount  howl 
around  my  pillow. 

I do  not  find  my  post  a sinecure  at  any  time, 


and  there  are  occasions — as  when  I portray  the 
stories  of  a battle-field,  or  am  dispatched,  one 
of  the  chosen  ticketed,  for  the  inside  of  the 
yard  at  some  pet  execution — when  it  grows 
ghastly. 

Now  and  then  there  is  a pretty  pageant  of  a 
procession  to  picture  forth  on  its  path ; a re- 
ception ; a portraiture ; but  as  a general  thing 
tame  subjects  go  to  tame  pencils,  and  mine  is 
kept  for  the  turmoil  of  some  riotous  mob  in  a 
seething  scum  of  the  streets ; for  the  imagina- 
tions of  some  famous  burning  ship  at  sea : for 
any  thing  stirring  and  strong,  and  needing  a 
sharp,  bold  touch. 

In  a life  so  busy  as  mine,  odd  as  it  may 
sound,  I have  never  found  time,  not  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  other  people,  but  to  attend  to 
those  of  my  owm,  by  which  means  not  only  have 
I been  subject  to  the  caprices  of  my  landlady, 
and  the  bondslave  of  my  bootmaker,  but  I nev- 
er had  the  chance  to  get  myself  let  into  any 
nice  little  thing  in  petroleum  or  silver,  and  nev- 
er had  that  moment  to  spare  in  which  to  fall  in 
love. 

That  being  the  case,  fate  arranged  it  that 
love  should  fall  in  with  me,  and  straightway 
took  me  to  the  opera  one  night,  ostensibly  in 
order  to  obtain  the  closing  tableau  of  the  pres- 
ent rage  upon  those  boards,  but  really  that  I 
might  see  Emily  come  in,  a radiant  vision  of 
yellow  curls,  and  cheeks  like  rose  leaves,  while 
she  glided  on,  shifting  her  blue  gauze  scarf 
across  her  shoulders,  and  dazzling  all  beholders. 

To  declare  that  I fell  in  love  upon  the  spot 
would  be  a mild  statement.  I plunged,  I dived, 
and  I can  not  say  that  I have  ever  yet  come  to 
the  surface.  That  is  not  so  extraordinary.  But 
the  thing  which  is  extraordinary  is  that  I did  not 
plunge  alone.  Emily  went  under  with  me.  It 
is  years  since  ; but  how  the  upper  world  looks, 
other  than  as  we  see  it  through  our  but  par- 
tially lucid  walls  of  separation,  we  are  still  ig- 
norant ; nor  can  I say  that  the  sea-serpent  has 
ever  entered  this,  our,  so  to  speak,  submarine 
paradise. 

I often  6ay  to  myself  now  that  “ I am  the 
happiest  man  alive.”  The  Brigadier,  it  is  true, 
gave  us  no  property  over  and  above  his  blessing ; 
and,  Emily’s  dowry  consisting  chiefly  of  the  an- 
tique jewelry  descended  from  her  mother,  we 
are  far  from  wealthy.  Nevertheless,  our  cir- 
cumstances are  easy,  for  we  own  our  house  and 
garden.  I earn  sufficient  for  all  our  wants, 
and  my  life  is  so  assured  that  should  death  and 
disaster  overtake  me  my  wife  and  children  shall 
never  know  the  sordid  suffering  of  poverty. 
But  as  there  are  some  people  who  never  take 
the  thorough  enjoyment  of  any  heavenly  June 
morning,  with  its  breadth  of  blue  and  its  floods 
of  golden  sunshine?  its  winds  streaming  with 
perfume,  and  all  its  commotion  of  dews  and 
flowers  and  music ; never  take  enjoyment  of 
‘this  without  perpetual  prognostication  and  sky- 
searching, lest  the  divine  day  be  after  all  only 
a weather -breeder;  so  I myself  never  fairly 
look  my  happiness  in  the  face  without  a tremor. 
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Like  the  ancients,  I shudder  at  felicity — per- 
haps because  it  seems  too  bright  to  last — and 
to  the  present  day  I never  go  home  at  night, 
when  to  my  mind's  eye  is  rising  the  likeness 
of  a little  rosy  face  in  a flush  of  curls  pressed 
against  the  window-pane,  whose  transparence 
shall  let  me  see  Emily  sitting  beyond  in  the 
sparkle  of  the  fire-light,  her  beauty  only  sub- 
dued by  our  half  dozen  blissful  years,  with  the 
other  little  head  nestling  beneath  her  own ; I 
never  go  home,  calling  up  this  bit  of  a welcom- 
ing scene,  without  first  bracing  and  preparing 
myself,  lest  with  the  next  step  beyond  the  door 
some  fatal  sight  may  meet  my  eye,  or  some 
dread  sound  my  ear. 

I take  myself  often  enough  to  task  for  this 
nervousness  of  mine,  and  tell  myself  a thousand 
times  that,  instead  of  being  presentiment,  it  is 
recollection  ; that  it  all  comes  from  that  morn- 
ing, the  day  but  one  before  our  marriage,  when 
my  first  gray  hairs  came  with  it.  But  I have 
not  yet  learned  to  conquer  it,  although  I sum- 
mon the  whole  dreadful  drama  so  vividly  before 
me  as  to  be  freshly  aware  of  the  gulfs  then  open- 
ing beneath  me,  so  black  and  loathsomely  ter- 
rible as  to  exempt  me,  one  should  think,  from 
all  penalty  of  gloom  or  sorrow  for  the  rest  of 
life,  as  one  who  has  paid  the  fee  to  death  and 
destruction,  and  is  thenceforth  free  for  his  term 
of  years. 

There  had  been  announcement  of  a remark- 
able collection  of  animals  just  arrived  from 
Egypt,  where  they  had  but  lately  been  the 
amusement  of  the  Pasha,  and  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  temporary  wooden  buildings  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifty-third  Street  and  Clinton  Crescent. 
Persian  Plains,  snowy  peaks  of  Himalaya, 
African  Deserts,  Archipelagos  of  Indian  Seas, 
and  all  those  quarters  of  the  globe  which  seem 
to  be  still  fermenting  with  the  primeval  im- 
perfection, had  alike  given  tribute  to  this  as- 
sembly; and  among  the  number  of  trophies 
from  wood  and  wild  there  was  a famous  lion,  by 
name  Abdul  Medjid,  whose  fierce  feats  had 
won  him  an  unenviable  renown  in  two  hemi- 
spheres— the  true  Numidian  beast,  tawny  as  his 
native  sands,  bristling  and  untamable.  He  had 
destroyed  every  keeper  but  his  last  one,  and  on 
the  opening  day  of  his  exhibition  in  this  coun- 
try he  had  sprung  upon  a man  in  the  very  act 
of  receiving  from  him  his  rations,  and  rent  him 
in  so  furious  a manner  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of,  although  the  victim  still  survived, 
paralyzed  through  all  the  region  of  his  wounds.  | 

Of  course  public  curiosity  was  in  great  meas- 
ure excited  by  the  perpetrator  of  such  evil 
deeds,  and  to  take  fortune  at  the  flood,  for  the 
benefit  of  distant  purchasers  of  this  week’s  is- 
sue, it  was  deemed  desirable  by  my  employer 
to  obtain  Abdul  Medjid’s  portrait,  and  equally 
desirable  that  I should  obtain  it,  which,  nothing 
doubting  and  nothing  loth,  I at  once  undertook 
to  do. 

I did  not  mention  my  projected  work  of  the 
morning  to  Emily,  for  though  it  might  have 
been  pleasant  for  her  to  accompany  me  and 


stroll  through  the  rooms  unhindered  by  any 
crowd,  yet  I knew  she  was  in  a cloud  of  the 
laces  and  silks  of  her  paraphernalia,  from  which 
I could  not  ask'  her  in  that  last  trying  day  to 
emerge.  So  I contented  myself  with  the  Brig- 
adier’s little  Skye  terrier,  which  had  followed 
me  unawares,  and,  saving  his  presence,  fortu- 
nately,! went  alone.  It  did  not  at  the  moment 
seem  ominous  of  any  sinister  occurrence  that 
on  my  way,  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the  on- 
slaught of  a wild  white  bull  that  had  got  loose 
from  a drove  of  cattle  hastening  to  the  sham- 
bles, I should  have  stepped  into  an  inclosure 
where  I was  confronted  with  an  enormous  pla- 
card of  “Beware  the  Dog;”  nor  that  on  the 
steps  of  the  exhibition  buildings  an  urchin 
should  have  let  fly  iq  my  face  a Pharaoh’s  ser- 
pent with  a hiss  and  splutter  worthy  of  the  great 
original  of  the  Garden. 

I did  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  a very 
difficult  task  to  fetch  the  salient  features  of  his 
African  majesty’s  countenance,  and  so  loitered 
along  the  curious  compartments  of  the  place, 
looking  at  one  and  another  object  of  interest, 
till  I should  reach  the  room  of  the  lions. 

It  was  a fresh  morning,  and  rather  cool  in  the 
buildings,  for  the  windows  were  all  unglazed — 
a temperature  pleasant  enough,  doubtless,  to 
the  Polar  bears,  who  every  afternoon  drowned 
their  spotlessness  in  ceaseless  drenchings,  till, 
far  from  the  snowy  guardians  of  the  pole  that 
once  they  were,  they  seemed  only  animated 
heaps  of  du6t  and  water,  but  one  in  which  the 
tropical  beasts  howled  and  shivered.  The  ex- 
hibition had  none  of  those  summer-day  attrac- 
tions which  kindred  shows  possess  in  the  open 
country,  when  one  slides  between  the  canvas 
walls  into  the  open  arena,  full  of  a white  light 
sifting  down  from  the  tented  top,  and  the  wick- 
ed sweetness  of  crushed  and  trodden  grass,  but 
it  was  notwithstanding  well  worth  the  seeing. 
I was  particularly  entertained  in  one  section, 
where  monkeys  chattered  and  birds  whistled, 
and  spent  more  time  than  I had  intended  over 
an  investigation  of  the  Darwinian  theory ; over 
the  wonders  of  a pelican,  and  the  beauty  of  a 
white  peacock ; watching  the  singularly  splen- 
did efes  of  an  ostrich,  which,  however,  always 
had  an  effect  as  if  he  were  wearing  glasses ; 
and  listening  Uf  the  voice  of  the  bird  of  the 
tolling  bell,  while  all  around  me  every  shade  of 
color  and  degree  of  lustre  plumed  its  feathery 
loveliness,  and  mocking-birds  and  nightingales 
made  charming  rivalry  ; and,  like  the  support- 
ers of  an  armorial  piece,  behind  the  dark  green 
of  the  iron  railing  two  harmless  young  alligators 
lay  motionless,  as  if  they  were  merely  a gro- 
tesque ornamentation  of  the  railing  itself.  I 
could  fancy  the  garment  of  some  intent  lady 
heedlessly  overlying  these  ornamentations,  till, 
chancing  to  look  down  and  catch  the  horrid 
sidelong  leer  of  their  jaws,  she  gathered  her- 
gelf  up  in  shrieking  dismay.  Possibly  when 
the  exhibition  had  arranged  itself  more  perma- 
nently these  two  young  remnants  of  early  mon- 
strosity, however  innoxious,  would  not  be  al- 
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lowed  such  liberty,  and  the  cases  in  the  next 
apartment,  where  all  the  reptiles  of  the  world 
had  taken  up  their  abode,  would  be  made  a 
trifle  more  secure.  As  for  these  latter,  Eve 
never  would  have  been  tempted  by  one  of  them 
if  first  she  had  seen  them  all  together.  Here 
was  a hoop-snake  amusing  himself  by  trundling  j 
to  and  fro  in  the  shape  of  a self-acting  circle ; i 
hard  by  another  specimen  spread  his  tail  like 
a fan,  and  flirted  it  to  all  appearance  as  indo- 
lently as  any  lady  of  fashion,  although  it  was 
the  swiftness  of  the  motion  that  in  reality  gave 
it  its  resemblance ; then  there  was  a jewel-snake 
sunning  in  a mass  of  splendor ; just  beyond  two 
boa-constrictors,  in  a huge  glass  case,  stretched 
their  length  over  the  dead  boughs  of  a great 
tree  inclosed  with  them,  ^nd,  as  the  long  wave 
of  breath  Bwept  its  slow  palpitation  through 
their  vast  volumes,  their  sides  showed  iridescent 
with  fairest  rose  and  tenderest  blue,  with  shin- 
ing scales,  and  all  delicate  commingling  of  di- 
vinest  color;  and  in  still  another  spot  there 
were  coils  of  rattlesnakes  and  adders,  ruby- 
headed cobras,  and  Lavengro’s  yellow  king  of 
the  vipers  himself.  I did  not  linger  long  in 
that  den,  but  hastened  then  to  my  task  in  the 
room  of  the  lions. 

This  was  a spacious  room,  much  more  so 
than  the  others,  whether  out  of  deference  to 
Abdul  Medjid  or  the  throngs  who  were  ex- 
pected to  view  his  innocent  gambols.  It  was 
at  once  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a row  of 
openings  on  one  side,  as  I said,  without  glass. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  room  but  the  cage  of 
Abdul  Medjid  and  his  family,  which  stood  quite 
at  the  upper  end,  though  through  the  open 
doors  yet  beyond  one  could  see  further  divisions 
filled  with  their  respective  properties,  whether 
it  was  the  mild-faced  gray  Indian  cow,  so  beau- 
tiful that  it  is  no  wronder  it  is  sacred,  or  tigers, 
wdth  their  green  eyes  glowing  like  live  emeralds, 
the  low-crawling  panther — a beast  so  disgusting 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  God  made  it — leap- 
ing leopards,  too  rounded  and  velvety  soft  to 
hold  the  fierce  flames  of  life  within,  that  kept 
them  in  a tireless  ramble,  bounding  now  like 
elastic  balls,  now  rampant  and  aspiring  in  their 
sport,  flames  that  seemed  to  come  and  go  in  the 
black  and  brilliant  spots  upon  their  golden  sides, 
or  elephants,  giraffes,  and  tke  other  various 
riffraff  of  a traveling  menagerie. 

This  portion  of  the  buildings  was  full  of  all 
manner  of  discordant  yells  and  howls  that  re- 
sounded across  the  smothering  susurrus  of  hisses 
from  the  ophidian  apartment  behind  me,  in  which 
the  morning  merriment  of  birds  and  monkeys 
was  lost,  and  through  which,  and  commanding 
it,  the  long,  low,  occasional  growl  of  Abdul  Med- 
jid, as  he  roused  from  an  uneasy  slumber,  roared 
and  rumbled  like  the  distant  thunder  of  some 
storm  below  the  horizon.  It  was  a pandemo- 
nium where  the  fallen  spirits  had  been  imbruted 
into  wild  beasts,  and  a man  would  have  need  of 
firmer  nerve  than  mine  not  to  have  felt  6ome 
slight  qualms  of  dismay  at  his  loneliness  there ; 
for  these  apartments  having  been  cleared  and 


cleaned  for  guests,  the  attendants  were  sweep- 
ing and  fitting  those  still  further  on,  or  prepar- 
ing the  noonday  meal  of  their  several  charges 
in  the  outer  shanties  of  all. 

However,  since  the  thing  was  inevitable,  I 
took  to  myself  what  heart  of  grace  I could  find, 
and  established  my  sketch-book  within  a con- 
venient distance  of  the  resting-place  of  Abdul 
Medjid,  and  dotted  down  my  preliminary  out- 
lines with  a sufficiently  steady  hand. 

The  lion  at  that  moment  was  asleep — that 
majestic  sleep  which  does  not  condescend  to 
forget  itself,  but  now  and  then  opens  a drowsy 
eye  and  relapses  into  indifferent  ease.  This 
suffered  me  to  sketch  his  principal  points  with- 
out difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  young  lioness, 
who  kept  a frowning  watch  upon  me  while  her 
two  whelps  hugged  and  fawned  and  bit  and 
rolled  over  one  another  to  their  heart’s  content. 

Once  in  a while,  glancing  up  from  my  work,  I 
saw  the  somewhat  laughable  contrast  presented 
by  the  little  Skye  terrier,  who,  in  the  dilemma 
of  daring  neither  to  leave  me  nor  to  remain  with 
me,  w hen  he  found  what  were  the  terrors  en- 
trapping him,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  room,  and,  on  catching  my  eye, 
had  the  appearance  of  giving  a melancholy 
whine  for  sympathy  or  help ; which  whine,  how- 
ever, if  uttered,  was  inaudible  in  all  the  other 
tumult. 

Before  long  I grew  interested  in  my  work : 
it  brought  to  me  the  African  solitude  of  burn- 
ing sun  and  sand ; I saw  the  creatures  spotting 
in  great  open  plains  or  crouching  in  reedy  jun- 
gles at  the  head  of  secret  river-sources : he  be- 
came the  typical  lion  as  I wrought,  the  one  em- 
bodiment of  torrid  East.  I remembered  the 
heast  in  the  court  of  King  Francis : 

11  One’s  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy 
To  see  the  black  mane  vast  and  heapy, 

The  tail  in  the  air  stiff  and  straining, 

The  wide  eyes,  nor  waxing,  nor  waning. 
«»•«••• 

Ay,  that  was  the  open  sky  overhead ! 

And  you  saw  by  the  flush  on  his  forehead, 

By  the  hope  in  those,  eyes  wide  and  steady, 
lie  was  leagues  in  the  desert  already, 

Driving  the  flocks  up  the  mountain, 

Or,  cat-like,  couched  hard  by  the  fountain 
To  waylay  the  date-gathering  negress: 

So  guarded  he  entrance  or  egress.” 

But  suddenly,  while  the  lines  were  running 
through  my  mind,  Abdul  Medjid  was  the  thing 
itself!  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  all  at  once 
become  aware  of  the  liberty  that  was  being 
taken  with  him,  and  bounding  erect,  with  a 
roar  that  shook  the  rafters,  he  had  caught  the 
iron  wires  of  his  cage  between  his  two  terrible 
fore-paws  and  shaken  them  as  if  they  had  been 
bamboos,  while  his  eyes  glowed  and  glared  like 
red-hot  coals,  and  his  fierce  breath  sw’ept  hot 
and  rough  across  my  cheek. 

My  heart  stood  still  so  instantly  that  hands 
and  feet  were  powerless;  I could  not  stir;  I 
could  not  even  have  cried  out.  I only  noticed 
that  the  noises  from  the  adjoining  rooms  had 
somehow  ceased,  whether  through  fatigue,  or 
fear,  or  perhaps  just  awed  by  the  full  report  of 
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Abdul  Medjid’s  awful  voice.  I can  see  the 
brute  now,  rearing  about  me,  so  supple  and 
swift  and  terrible.  I wondered  for  a single 
thought  if  I were  doomed  to  dieqthe  death  of 
his  victim.  But  with  the  next  rebound  of  the 
blood  that  came  rushing  over  me  in  one  hot 
surge,  I must  have  turned — turned,  great  God 
in  heaven ! to  find  myself  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death  itself. 

The  blank  silence  that  followed  the  roar  of 
the  lion  was  being  broken  by  a stifling,  sweep- 
ing sound,  like  that  of  the  wind  through  a lat- 
tice, and  creeping  in  long  curves  and  convolu- 
tions the  great  boa-constrictor,  from  the  room 
behind,  was  coming  over  the  floor  like  a wave. 

It  was  this,  then,  against  which  the  lion’s 
yell  Jiad  resounded — against  which  the  poor  lit- 
tle whine  of  the  Skye,  before  the  advance  of 
which,  as  the  long  coils  came  loosening  from  the 
broken  case,  the  other  beasts  had  subsided  into 
whimpering  stillness.  As  for  me — I saw  the 
thing  while  my  eyes  protruded  with  horror — it 
seemed  that  I must  be  the  object  of  his  desires 
and  eflort.  I gave  one  glance  at  liberty.  Was 
there  no  escape  ? The  serpent,  with  his  bulk, 
barred  either  exit ; I might  try  the  windows — 
high  as  my  head,  almost  as  small — with  neither 
step  nor  ladder ; another  curve  and  his  gigantic 
fleshy  ring  lay  between  me  and  them — he  had 
nearly  encircled  me  — was  almost  upon  me: 
truly  there  was  no  escape. 

Then,  as  my  eyes  got  glued  upon  his  deadly 
approach,  all  the  blackness  of  my  fate  over- 
whelmed me.  To  be  lapped  about  in  the  cold 
and  mighty  coils  till  every  bone  was  broken, 
crushed  more  sorely  than  the  criminal  upon  the 
cruel  wheel,  or  alive  to  endure  the  slow  suffoca- 
tion of  slime  and  nauseousness  till  all  ceased  in 
slippery  darkness.  He  had  looked  so  fearfully 
splendid  a sight  when  hanging  in  his  glittering 
loops  from  the  branches  of  the  withered  tree  in- 
side his  prison,  wrinkle  after  wrinkle  ridging  it- 
self in  light — now  nothing  but  a mass  of  quiv- 
ering and  disgusting  grayness,  he  spread  his 
loathly  surfaces  in  foul  pulsations  along  the  floor. 
One  mad  thought  of  yesterday  and  of  the  mor- 
row— a pang  of  Emily — struck  me  like  a knife. 
Then  annihilation  of  thought  and  memory,  till 
for  me  the  universe  seemed  swallowed  in  those 
hideous  folds.  There  are  no  words  to  tell  the 
sick  horror  of  that  moment ; language  is  power- 
less ; thought  fails ; only  mere  animal  sensation 
can  realize  it — and  mine,  thank  God ! was  grow- 
ing torpid  with  terror.  When  he  reached  me 
I should  be  no  longer  a man,  but  a mere  thing, 
a piece  of  flesh  already  carrion. 

Suddenly  a head  darkened  the  window  right 
before  me.  I hardly  could  have  seen  it,  though 
I knew  it  was  there.  A voice  cried  out  in  words 
which  I must  have  heard,  since  I remembered 
them,  and  since  they  somehow  intensified  my 
pain : “ Keep  still  1 Don’t  stir ! Don’t  move 
an  inch ! It’s  your  only  chance ! Be  a log ! 
He’ll  take  you  for  a fixture  and  go  by.  Don’t 
move  an  eyelash ! Don’t  breathe !” 

Stir?  I could  not  have  lifted  a finger. 


Breathe  ? The  breath  seemed  already  to  have 
left  my  lips.  Yet  consciousness  and  thought 
returned  at  the  man’s  words  like  an  agony. 
Would  he  go  by — this  revolting  mass  of  being  ? 
Might  I,  by  any  possibility,  seem  an  inanimate 
object — I,  so  crowded  with  pain,  shaking  and 
quaking  with  it  for  all  I knew,  .perhaps  letting 
my  heart-beats  be  heard.  Could  he  go  by  ? 

Suspended  over  hell  by  a hair!  now  I 
watched — my  eyeballs  burning  out  their  sockets 
— watched  that  great  leaden  length  of  hide  rise 
and  fall — watched  the  dull  impervious  counte- 
nance, capable  neither  of  mercy  nor  knowledge, 
a flat  field  of  half-gorged  desire ! With  what  a 
slow  torture  of  advance  he  came  ; it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  suns  rose  and  set  and  years  went  by  in 
every  moment.  Billow  after  billow  swept  up 
and  down  with  that  lingering  and  ponderous 
advance — he  was  close  upon  me ! 

Swerving ! Swerving  ever  so  little,  a hair’s 
breadth,  a line — ah,  merciful  Father  in  heaven 
be  praised!  the  head  had  passed  beyond,  the 
terrible  jaws  had  gone  by,  men  were  entering 
from  behind  with  quiltB  and  blankets  to  secure 
him  in  their  smothering  folds.  I was  safe — 
but  the  little  Skye  terrier,  which  had  caught 
the  filmy  glow  of  the  stolid  eye,  was  stone-dead 
with  fright. 

They  spoke  to  me,  shaking  my  shoulders,  and 
brought  me  soon  some  brandy.  Their  voices 
sounded  leagues  away;  I seemed,  though  still 
standing,  to  be  coming  out  of  a swoon;  my 
clothes  were  as  wet  and  chill  as  if  a cataract 
had  been  emptied  upon  me. 

I thanked  my  friends,  and  paused  only  to  give 
one  glance  at  the  lion,  where,  dark  and  glossy 
with  sweat,  he  yet  reared  and  pressed  his  paws 
against  the  bars;  but  the  portrait  of  Abdul 
Medjid  was  never  finished. 


THE  YANKEE  BEFORE  THE 
. THRONE. 

OUR  position  was  a most  delightful  one  in 
many  respects,  when  I was  in  my  seven- 
teenth year  of  life  on  earth,  and  my  first  year  of 
life  in  Paris.  Louis  Napoleon  was  our  friend. 
My  daily  companions  were  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  court.  It  was  well  known  that 
we  were  on  terms  of  unwonted  iutimacy  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  to 
get  admitted  to  our  salons  was  equivalent  to 
setting  foot  in  the  very  ante-room  of  royalty.  I 
now  had  my  first  taste  of  the  power  of  Power — 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  power  of  sup- 
posed Power.  There  were  all  sorts  of  people 
at  our  doors  incessantly,  wanting  all  sorts  of  fa- 
vors— from  the  sale  to  the  French  government 
of  a patent  valued  at  a million  francs  to  the  se- 
curing of  a seat  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  the 
Tuileries  for  the  coming  Sunday  morning. 
There  were  French  people,  and  English  people, 
and  people  of  all  lands  among  these  haunters 
of  our  threshold,  but  more  than  all  others  there 
were  Americans. 

Ours  was  a delightful  position  in  many  re- 
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spects,  as  I have  said;  but  in  respect  to  the 
Yankee  before  the  Throne  it  was  apt  to  be  an- 
noying. 

The  ordinary  observer  of  the  period  would 
hardly  have  suspected,  I am  sure,  what  a vast 
number  of  impecunious  Americans  there  were 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1858.  What  amazed  me 
always,  was  that  such  very  poor  people  could  ever 
have  <ft>tained  money  enough  to  pay  their  pas- 
sage across  the  ocean.  The  generality  of  these, 
like  true-born  Yankees  as  they  were,  had  “ in- 
ventions” which  they  were  anxious  to  sell  to  the 
government.  Generally,  it  was  something  in 
the  way  of  fire-arms,  though  sewing-machines, 
bread-baking  machines,  and  many  other  ma- 
chines, found  their  way  to  our  residence  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore  for  inspection.  To  find 
an  American — one  of  their  own  compatriots — in 
such  a very  exceptional  position,  was  something 
most  extraordinary : a person  who  could  look 
at  your  inventions  in  one  minute*  and  twenty 
minutes  later  stand  in  the  Emperor’s  presence 
and  speak  directly  to  him  about  them — it  was 
wonderful!  Such  a person  must  be  got  at — 
must  be  propitiated,  and  made  to  take  a per- 
sonal interest  in  every  inventors  cause. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  say  a good  word  for 
these  worthy  men.  Generally,  however,  the  in- 
ventions were  chimerical  illusions,  or  delusions, 
whose  uselessness  it  only  required  a practical 
test  to  clearly  demonstrate.  One  of  these,  I 
well  remember,  was  a bread-baking  apparatus, 
presented  by  a gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
cause  I espoused  with  especial  enthusiasm  in 
view  of  his  hailing  from  the  Western  city,  where 
my  mother,  brother,  and  sisters  lived.  To  hear 
of  the  operations  of  this  wonderful  apparatus 
was  like  listening  to  a fairy  stoiy,  or  to  a mod- 
ern rivalry  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
For  this  inventor  permission  was  obtained  to 
land  his  apparatus  in  Havre  free  of  duty ; and 
there  the  matter  ended,  because  the  machine 
stopped  working  in  America,  and  refused  ever 
to  resume  its  marvelous  operations. 

One  of  the  Yankees — though  not  one  of  the 
impecunious — was  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  He 
spent  much  time  at  our  house,  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a concession  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  to  land  a submarine  cable  on 
the  French  island  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 
My  interest  in  this  matter  was  very  strong. 
WTiile  it  was  still  pending  I left  Paris  for  a few 
weeks’  sojourn  at  Biarritz,  the  Imperial  sea- 
•bathing  village.  M.  Mocquard  was  there  with 
the  Empress,  and  I wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
urging  him,  if  possible,  to  let  me  have  the  con- 
cession for  Mr.  Field  at  once.  Mocquard’s  po- 
sition as  Napoleon’s  right-hand  man,  his  mouth- 
piece, his  confidential  adviser,  was  well  known. 
To  apply  to  him  was  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
to  apply  to  the  Emperor  himself.  With  his 
never-failing  courtesy  Mocquard  expressed  to 
me  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  respond  to 
my  desire.  He  wrote : 

“ I must,  before  writing  to  Paris,  confer  about  this 
matter  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire,  now  at 


Biarritz.  Repose  in  me  the  care  of  giving  it  an  active 
impulsion.  Believe  in  my  affectionate  sentiments. 

“MocHjrA.an.” 

I had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
peculiar  nervousness  of  Mr.  Field’s  tempera- 
ment, superinduced,  no  doubt,  by  his  exciting 
labors.  I remember  one  day,  when  we  were 
driving  about  from  one  Ministere  to  another,  re- 
ceiving disheartening  answers  from  all  (for  peo- 
ple were  then  disposed  to  look  upon  the  w hole 
business  as  a chimera,  and  on  its  projector  as  an 
amiable  lunatic),  how  amused  I was  with  Mr. 
Field’s  eccentricity.  While  discussing  the  glo- 
ries of  his  pet  scheme  with  great  volubility  in 
English,  he  would  repeatedly  interrupt  himself 
to  punch  the  astonished  driver  in  the  back,  and 
ejaculate  the  one  word  Allez / — “Go  on!” 
The  man  was  already  racing  his  horses  at  their 
full  speed,  but  Mr.  Field’s  eagerness  far  out- 
stripped their  shodden  heels.  The  style  of  the 
utterance  was  somewhat  this : 

“I  tell  you  it  is  not  a mad  idea” — [Punch — 
Allez  /].  “ The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you 

will  see  the- two  countries  joined” — [Punch — 
Allez /].  “Just  think  of  it!  Instantaneous 
communication  between  London  and  New 
York ! ” — [Punch — Allez  /]. 

A The  scene  was  brought  to  a farcical  climax 
when  the  driver,  impatient  at  last  beyond  en- 
durance, turned  around  in  his  seat  and  mam- 
bled  in  that  tone  of  suppressed  rage  common  to 
the  French  and  English  subordinate  when  an- 
gry, 

“ Ah  $a!  vous  m'embetez  h la  foil” — “Come 
now!  you  pester  me  at  last!” 

This  mild  protest  against  the  punches  and  the 
reiterated  allez,  Mr.  Field  did  not  take  the  pains 
to  notice,  if  he  even  understood. 

When  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  receiving 
the  concession,  Mr.  Field  discovered  that  a mis- 
take had  been  made  in  a date — purposely,  as  it 
afterward  appeared. 

“The  date  is  wrong,”  said  honest  Mr.  Field. 

“ I can  not  sign  a petition  which  states  that  I 
shall  be  in  Paris  on  that  date.1’ 

“I  know  that  you  will  be  gone,  Monsieur,” 
said  the  official,  blandly,  “but  as  a matter  of 
form  it  was  necessary  that  the  date  should  be 
thus.” 

“But  I shall  be  on  the  ocean  at  that  time,” 
said  Mr.  Field. 

“Where  you  will,”  rejoined  the  official, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “ It  does  not  matter. 
Sign,  all  the  same.” 

“No,”  said  the  American  gentleman,  with 
noble  simplicity,  “I  can  not  sign.  Who  know's 
but  I may  be  lost  at  sea  on  this  trip  ? In  that 
case  I could  not  bear  the  thought  that  almost 
my  last  act  in  Europe  was  to  indorse  a false- 
hood.” 

The  concession  was  obtained  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Field  proved  the  feasibility  of  his 
scheme. 

Among  the  numerous  applicants  for  another 
kind  of  favor — the  obtaining  of  a contract — 
was  a person  w’ho  now  “enjoys”  a somewhat 
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unenviable  reputation  from  having  had  a price 
set  on  his  head  by  the  American  Government 
jnst  after  the  death  of  Lincoln.  I allude  to 
Mr.  Beverly  Tucker,  whose  term  of  office  as 
United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  had  just  ex- 
pired, and  who  was  now  in  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  what  he  joyously  but  erroneous- 
ly quoted  as  his  “gold  mine.”  In  other  words, 
he  hoped  to  obtain  a contract  for  supplying  beef 
to  that  portion  of  the  French  army  then  oper- 
ating in  China.  A circumstance  here  unnec- 
essary to  relate  led  the  voluble  Southerner  to 
implore  my  assistance  in  the  matter.  In  a 
weak  moment  I consented,  and  writing  to  M. 
Mocquard  obtained  a letter  of  audience  for  my- 
self and  (alas,  for  French  ignorance  of  a pat- 
ronymic so  distinguished !)  for  my  pro  tern,  pro- 
t£gd,  M.  Bewebly  Tuke  ! 

To  make  my  folly  complete  I had  consented 
to  act  on  this  occasion  in  the  somewhat  undig- 
nified capacity  of  interpreter,  as  Mr.  Tucker 
was  unable  to  master  more  than  half  a dozen 
words  of  French. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  audience  we 
drove  to  the  Tuileries,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Chef  du  Cabinet . I could 
not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  a man  of 
Beverly  Tucker’s  years — one  who  had  so  re- 
cently held  a somewhat  important  post  in  En- 
gland, a person  of  considerable  consequence, 
no  doubt,  in  the  South — would  be  so  complete- 
ly overthrown  by  the  august  presence  of  M. 
Mocquard.  Royalty  itself  never  should  have 
abashed  an  American  gentleman  thus ; and 
Mocquard,  important  as  he  was,  was  not  roy- 
alty at  least.  Tucker’s  self-possession  imme- 
diately deserted  him,  and  during  the  entire  in- 
terview he  never  once  recovered  it.  Natural- 
ly of  a florid  complexion,  with  sandy  hair,  and 
fiery  red  beard,  his  tinge  now  deepened  into  a 
gorgeous  scarlet.  I was  almost  frightened  my- 
self when  I looked  at  him — not  that  I was  awed 
by  Mocquard,  but  that  I feared  Tucker  would 
presently  fall  into  an  apoplectic  fit. 

Mocquard ’s  cabinet  was  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  looking  out 
upon  the  English  garden  which  the  Emperor 
had  recently  cut  off  from  the  public  inclosure 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Imperial  family — 
an  act,  by-the-way,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Parisians,  who  looked  upon  the  Tuileries, 
every  square  foot  of  it,  as  the  natural  play- 
ground of  the  children  of  France,  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  be-capped  bonne  with  her  soldier- 
spark,  the  home  of  the  coco-vendor,  the  land 
of  the  marchande  de  plaisirs.  Gazing  out  upon 
the  floral  beauties  which  smiled  thus  at  our 
feet,  staring  amazedly  at  the  antique  glories 
of  upholstery  and  fresco  which  the  room  afford- 
ed, my  companion,  for  the  first  time  in  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  became  thoroughly  obliv- 
ious of  his  “gold  mine,"  and  of  the  presence 
of  the  person  whose  capital  of  influence — not 
money — was  to  work  the  treasure.  It  was  not 
until  I recalled  him  to  a sense  of  where  he 


was,  by  repeatedly  pronouncinflahe  Secretary’s 
name,  that  he  became  conscifflis  of  the  great 
breach  of  etiquette  he  was  committing  .by  his 
gauche  and  oblivious  manner.  Then  began  the 
embarrassment  and  the  redness ; and  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  an  impatience  and  dislike 
of  this  beefy-looking  man  wThom  he  evidently 
considered  a boor,  which  showed  me  I had  a 
delicate  part  to  play.  The  matter  of  the  “ gold 
mine”  explained,  M.  Mocquard  answered  that 
it  was  something  which  did  not  come  within 
his  province,  and  that  all  he  could  do  for  Mr. 
Tucker  was  to  give  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  head-officials  of  those  Ministeres  who 
“ occupied  themselves”  with  contracts  and  ship- 
ments of  stores.  This  in  itself  was  a great  fa- 
vor, and  when  I explained  it  to  Mr.  Tucker  he 
was  so  very  grateful  for  it  that  he  took  upon 
himself  to  use  four  out  of  the  six  French  words 
he  knew.  They  were  these,  uropped  slowly, 
and  with  dire  emphasis  on  the  last  one : 

Je — remer  cie — votre — Excellence — (“  I — thank 
— your — Excellency”). 

Here  was  a bit  of  insolent  ignorance ! Moc- 
quard, the  life-long  friend  of  the  Emperor — the 
last  and  best-beloved  lover  of  his  mother,  Queen 
Ilortense — the  pet  of  the  Empress — Command- 
er in  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — Chef 
of  the  Cabinet ; to  whom  the  Emperor  had  of- 
fered every  title  from  Duke  to  Baron,  and  who 
had  refused  all  to  retain  the  simple,  illustrious, 
and,  as  he  thought,  world-known  name  of  Moc- 
quard— to  be  addressed  by  the  banal  and  medi- 
ocre title  of  “Excellency,”  by  an  unpleasant 
American  with  ill  manners  and  a red  face ! It 
was  like  a slur  thrown  on  the  device  of  the 
Rohans. 

Roy  ne  puis . King,  I can  not. 

Prince  ne  daigne . Prince,  I deign  not. 

Rohan , je  tmis  / Rohan,  I am ! 

Again  came  the  fatal  phrase,  “ Je — remercie — 
votre — Excellence” 

“Tell  him  I am  no  ‘Excellency!’”  said  the 
indignant  Mocquard  to  me,  haughtily  rising  to 
put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Alas ! Tucker  heeded  not,  and  again, 

“ Je — remercie — ” 

“ Diable / ’ ejaculated  Mocquard,  stamping 
his  foot ; “ he  pesters  me  1” 

I edged  my  unfortunate  compatriot  out  of  the 
presence  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  when 
we  were  again  in  the  carriage,  I asked  Mr. 
Tucker  why  he  had  not  taken  my  hint,  at  the 
same  time  explaining  how  very  annoying  it  was 
to  Mocquard  to  be  called  “Excellency.” 

“Oh,sho!”  said  this  perfectly  self-compla- 
cent son  of  the  sunny  South,  “that’s  all  gam- 
mon ! He  liked  it,  never  tell  me ! They  all 
like  it.  I tell  you  it  tickles  ’em  to  be  called 
Excellencies,  these  Frenchmen!” 

I explained  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  case, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  obtuseness  of  this 
really  kind-hearted  but  stupid  “chivalrous” 
person  wras  very  amusing. 

Our  first  visit,  after  leading  Mocquard,  was 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine,  where  a polite 
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but  imperative  impossible”  from  the  lips  of 
M.  Dupuy  de  Lome  effectually  closed  up  Mr. 
Beverly  Tucker’s  “gold  mine,”  which  was  never 
heard  of  more. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  Yankee  inventor  or 
would-be  contractor  who  comes  before  the  throne 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  American  authors  and  pub- 
lishers are  also  much  in  the  habit  of  courting 
imperial  notice.  To  what  an  extent  this  is 
done  few  people  in  this  country  are  aware ; be- 
cause, as  a rule,  with  most  rare  exceptions, 
these  efforts  to  obtain  notice  from  Napoleon  or 
Eugenie  fail  utterly  of  accomplishing  any  thing. 
Once  in  a while  an  American  author  or  pub- 
lisher gets  a letter  of  praise  or  a present  of 
jewelry;  but  even  in ’that  case  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  work  is  really  valued  by  the 
Emperor  or  Empress.  The  letter  or  the  pres- 
ent may  be  a whim,  or  it  may  be  a piece  of 
policy. 

I recall  the  case  of  a well-known  publisher 
who  sent  the  Emperor  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  bookmaker’s  art  on  which  my  eyes 
ever  feasted — a Worcester’s  Dictionary,  printed 
on  satin  paper,  soft  as  a baby’s  cheek,  bound 
gorgeously  in  green  morocco  decked  with  gold, 
with  the  imperial  arms  and  cipher  dextrously 
inserted  at  every  available  point,  gilt-edged, 
perfumed,  a very  triumph  in  its  way.  Arrived 
at  the  palace,  this  book  carelessly  knocked 
about  from  one  room  to  another,  cared  for  by 
nobody ; until,  feeling  sorry  for  it  as  if  it  were 
a living  thing,  I one  day  asked  why  it  was  so 
ill-treated. 

“ Ah  Diable!"  said  M.  Mocquard,  impatient- 
ly, “these  things  pester  us.  I,  for  one,  wish 
people  would  stop  sending  them.  If  you  want 
it  you  can  have  it.  ” 

“ But  will  not  the  Emperor  object  to  my  hav- 
ing taken  it  ?” 

“ Parbleu  /”  said  the  Secretary,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  laughing  with  a manner  half 
droll,  half  contemptuous,  “ what  does  the  Em- 
peror of  France  care  for  Woochestaire  Sauce's 
iMctionnaire  /” 

This  case  is  not  related  because  there  is  any 
thing  out  of  the  common  in  it.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  chanced  to  be  the  first  of  several  ele- 
gant books  which  were  freely  given  to  me, 
which  came  to  the  Tuileries  in  the  same  way. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  from  American  authors 
or  publishers,  though  a few  were  from  English 
sources,  and,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  were  the 
centre  of  many  a fond  hope,  and  prepared  at 
great  expense  of.  time,  labor,  and  money  for 
their  special  purpose. 


MY  MEXICAN  MINES. 

SOME  four  or  five  years  ago  I went  to  Cali- 
fornia. Why  I went  there  I have  not  yet 
been  able  to  determine.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity in  the  case — certainly  nothing  in  the  w'orld 
is  easier  than  not  to  go  to  California.  But  I 
went.  With  reckj^ss  economy  I chose  a new 
route ; the  voyage  was  tedious  and  protracted 


but  profitable.  For  during  its  continuance  I 
had  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  the  errors  of  the 
past  and  form  good  resolutions  for  the  future — 
chief  among  w’hich  resolutions  was  one  to  never 
again  attempt  the  same  line  of  travel.  Of  all 
the  resolves  entered  into  at  the  various  critical 
periods  of  my  life,  this  latter  one  I fancy  is  the 
least  likely  to  be  broken. 

Just  six  weeks  after  going  out  from  Hell 
Gate  the  Golden  Gate  swung  to  behind  me,  on 
hypothetical  hinges.  The  great  city  of  San 
Francisco  loomed  up  before  me  in  all  its  fra- 
grance and  freshness.  Of  all  the  happy  mo- 
ments experienced  in  a somewhat  checkered 
career,  two  are  so  particularly  memorable  that 
they  never  can  be  forgotten  : one  is  when,  after 
that  terrible  sea- voyage  with  its  dirt  and  dis- 
comforts, I landed  in  San  Francisco — the  other 
when  I left  it.  Do  not  imagine  that  in  this 
statement  I intend  to  bring  discredit  or  con- 
tempt upon  the  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast — 
that  Mecca  which  all  pilgrims  praise,  but  where 
few  take  up  permanent  residences.  Rather  let 
the  confession  turn  to  mv  own  disadvantage ; 
set  it  down  to  the  peculiarity  of  a roving  and 
restless  temper,  which  could  scarcely  be  happy 
and  contented  in  Paradise — at  least  in  such  a 
Paradise  as  is  commonly  painted  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  popular  mind. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
the  mining  excitement  was  at  its  height.  Joint 
stock  companies  under  eveiy  conceivable  name 
for  “developing”  mines  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary localities  were  every  day  organized,  the 
list  of  the  incorporations  regularly  filling  a 
column  in  the  morning  papers.  Nearly  the 
whole  coast  was  staked  out  into  claims.  Peo- 
ple bought  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  was 
offered  as  “feet.”  The  man  who  blundered 
over  a boulder  fell  into  fortune,  for  he  could 
come  into  town,  report  that  he  had  found  a 
lead  “as  good  as  the  Gould  and  Curry,”  and 
sell  out  at  any  price  he  pleased.  (Gould  and 
Curry,  a mine  situated  on  the  famous  Comstock 
Ledge,  selling  at  $5000  a foot  and  paying  a 
dividend  of  $150  a month,  was  the  favorite 
standard  of  comparison.)  Tunnels  were  run 
through  granitic  mountains,  shafts  were  sunk 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  until  square 
miles  of  ground  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
bored  over  by  gigantic  gophers.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  in  Nevada,  through  which  State 
one  can  not  travel  even  at  this  time  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  falling  into  pit-holes  from 
which  there  could  be  no  resurrection.  Those 
were  flush  times  indeed.  Had  the  scheme  sug- 
gested itself  to  a glib-tongued  operator,  a com- 
pany could  have  been  organized  with  innumer- 
able millions  of  capital  to  tunnel  the  moon  or 
prospect  the  larger  planets,  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  horn-silver  or,  at  least,  pyrites  in  the 
centre.  All  w'as  bustle,  confusion,  extrava- 
gance, and  anticipation.  In  the  very  city  of 
San  Francisco  mining  claims  were  entered. 
No  man’s  cellar  was  safe  against  the  persever- 
ing prospector.  Even  the  dead  were  disturbed. 
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A company  called  “The  Lone  Mountain  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Company*’  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  working  a fancied  vein  in  that 
silent  cemetery.  Fortunately  the  lead  gave  out 
at  an  early  period,  or  the  poor  pioneers  who  for 
uneventful  years  had  slumbered  beneath  the 
clover  and  daisies  would  have  been  turned  out 
from  what  they  had  considered  their  last  rest- 
ing-place, to  take  compulsory  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  Tunneling  the  tomb  of  an  ancestor  in 
search  of  the  precious  metals  may  seem  too 
outrageous  for  belief;  but  I solemnly  assure 
the  reader  that  the  company  above-mentioned 
was  actually  incorporated  and  that  ground  was 
broken.  Yea,  I will  even  own  that  I had  stock 
in  it  myself.  There  were  no  bounds  to  the  ex- 
citement and  enterprise  of  the  frenzied  treas- 
ure-seekers. An  aerolite  was  found  one  morn- 
ing within  the  Custom-house  grounds.  Before 
nightfall  there  were  a dozen  holes  drilled  Through 
and  through  it,  and  nearly  half  its  substance 
was  chipped  off  to  be  submitted  to  the  subtle 
tests  of  the  assayer.  Never  before,  never  since, 
was  there  seen  such  a frenzy.  Picks  were  at  a 
premium,  and  spades  were  indeed  trumps.  Dig- 
ging became  a duty,  and  the  husband  and  father 
was  considered  neglectful  of  his  family  if  he 
failed  to  respond  to  the  call.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  holes  can  be  dug  in  the 
earth’s  surface  without  finding  gold,  one  ceases 
to  wonder  at  the  many  failures  which  followed. 

But  the  great  States  and  Territories  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Montana  did  not  afford  a field  wide  enough  for 
mining  ambition.  Mexico  stretched  out  her 
golden  arms.  Mines  that  had  yielded  millions 
of  dollars  under  the  crude  manipulations  of  na- 
tive, hands  w ere  to  be  had  for  mere  songs — for 
the  promise  of  a song.  Mines  that  were  opened, 
mines  that  stood  ready  to  be  rifled,  like  the 
legendary  pigs  that  in  the  good  old  days  ran 
about  the  streets  of  London  ready  roasted  and 
clamoring  to  be  eaten.  Did  you  doubt  the 
stories ! Lo,  w ere  not  the  pages  of  Ward’s 
History  of  Mexico  unfolded  to  your  gaze! 
Was  it  not  there  put  down,  in  the  plainest 
black  and  white,  how  the  San  This  and  the 
Santa  That  had  turned  out  treasure  faster  than 
all  the  mules  that  the  country  contained  could 
pack  it  away?  These  mines,  abandoned  by 
their  improvident  owners,  only  needed  the  open 
sesame  of  capital  at  their  doors  to  again  unlock 
their  riches.  If  they  yielded  so  enormously  by 
the  imperfect  native  method  of  treating  ores, 
what  will  they  not  yield  under  the  improved 
system  which  American  skill  and  capital  can 
command,  cried  the  sanguine  soul  of  the  specu- 
lator ? 

Wood,-  w'ater,  and  labor — the  great  requisites 
in  a raining  country — were  plenty  and  cheap. 

* The  mining  lawrs  were  in  favor  of  the  worker. 
What  wonder  then  that  there  was  a rush  for 
Mexican  investments  ! Those  who  had  mode 
money  at  home  sought  to  double  it  abroad ; 
those  who  had  lost  expected  to  make  up  their 
losses  and  more  in  this  new  field  of  enterprise. 
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My  seat  was  among  the  latter.  Beaching 
California  when  speculation  was  at  full  tide,  I 
was  just  in  time  to  launch  my  little  boat  on  the 
top  W'ave,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  ebb. 

A friend  gave  me  “points;”  he  had  the  “in- 
side track,”  he  said.  And  he  had,  as  I found 
to  my  cost,  quite  the  “ inside  track”  of  me.  The 
stock  which  he  kindly  sold  me,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  its  certain  appreciation  would  enable 
us  to  visit  Europe  together,  fell  on  my  hands  to 
a merely  nominal  figure  ; my  name  appeared  on 
the  delinquent  list  at  the  Brokers’  Board  about 
the  same  time  that  his  was  registered  in  Paris. 

But  I was  not  bereft  of  friends  by  my  mis- 
fortune ; I found  scores  of  friends — sympathiz- 
ing friends.  One,  in  particular,  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  see  me  get  even.  The  w'ay  that 
he  proposed  to  get  me  “ even”  was  decidedly 
odd — though,  after  all,  but  an  application  of  the 
hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-you  principle.  A be- 
nevolent old  Spaniard  with  one  eye  was  in  towm 
to  dispose  of  a mine  which  he  owned  in  Du- 
rango. There  were  1800  feet  in  the  mine  (put- 
ting my  foot  in  made  it  1801)  ; he  wouldn’t  sell 
the  whole  of  it,  not  even  to  his  best  friends — he 
couldn’t,  he  said,  in  justice  to  his  family.  But 
he  would  sell  half  at  $100  a foot,  for  the  sake 
of  raising  the  money  to  purchase  and  erect  the 
needful  machinery.  The  mine  was  called  El 
Tigre  Colorado — Spanish  for  “The  Red  Tiger.” 

He  had  a drawing  or  plan  of  the  mine  with  him, 
beautifully  executed  and  highly  colored  — the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  it  was  called  Colorado. 
There  were  galleries  and  chambers,  and  col- 
umns and  pillars  without  end;  it  all  looked 
not  unlike  a five-story  hotel.  The  columns  and 
pillars,  he  explained,  had  been  left  there  in  ac- 
cordance with  a law  of  the  country,  which  in- 
sisted upon  that  solid  support.  Even  if  the  rest 
of  the  mine  “ petered  out,”  those  pillars — 
nearly  pure  silver  — could  be  taken  out,  and 
made  to  yield  millions ! The  course  of  the 
vein — he  called  it  r eta — was  marked  and  ac- 
companied with  marginal  notes.  Here  it  wTas 
only  four  feet  wide ; there  it  branched  out  to 
twenty  ; here  it  would  not  yield  more  than  tw’o 
or  three  hundred  dollars  a ton ; there,  where 
the  veta  was  widest,  as  many  thousand.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  calculate  the  profit  to  ac- 
crue from  first  workings.  The  mill  wdiich  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  would  crush  and  work 
thirty  tons  of  ore  a day ; but  suppose  it  only  • 
worked  twenty.  The  ore  would  easily  average 
$1000  a ton ; but  suppose  it  only  yielded  $500. 
Twenty  times  $500  was  $10,000.  Allow  $250 
for  expense  of  working — there  you  had  a clear 
profit  of  $9750  a day.  Counting  twenty-six 
working  days  to  a month,  and  you  had  $253,500, 
which  gave  a dividend  of  about  $140  a month 
to  the  share.  Or  suppose  it  were  only  $100 — 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  twenty  shares  would 
even  then  have  an  income  in  gold  of  $24,000 
per  annum.  Was  that  to  be  sneezed  at?  And 
the  investment  was  so  small ! Who  could  re- 
sist the  temptation  ? I,  for  one,  could  not ; a 
present  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States  could  not ; any  number  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans  and  young  men  ambitions  of 
matrimony  could  not — my  friend  who  indorsed 
the  character  of  his  friend,  the  benevolent  old 
Spaniard  with  one  eye  (and  who,  we  afterward 
ascertained,  got  100  shares  gratis  and  ten  per 
cent,  commission  on  all  he  sold  for  his  pains), 
was  persuaded  to  use  his  influence  to  procure 
us  stock:  we  44  went  in”  with  avidity.  Fortu- 
nately the  Fool-killer  did  not  come  round  about 
that  time,  or  I should  not  be  here  to  tell  the 
tale  of  how  we  came  out. 

Well,  machinery  was  bought  and  shipped, 
and  the  old  Don  went  down  to  superintend 
things.  This  was  July.  He  assured  us  that 
about  Christmas  we  might  look  for  returns. 
And  we  did  look  for  them — but  I anticipate. 
His  single  eye  fairly  shone  with  philanthropy 
and  promise  when  he  wrutig  our  hands  on  the 
wharf  at  leave-taking;  and  as  he  waved  his 
snowy  cambric  from  the  hurricane  deck — he 
was  very  faultless  in  his  dress  as  became  an  old 
Castilian — he  shouted  something  in  Spanish, 
which  was  undoubtedly  meant  for  44  Good-by 
till  I see  you  again!”  The  machinery  went 
with  him,  and  both  were  safely  landed  at  Maz- 
atlan. 

Every  steamer  thereafter  brought  us  most 
excellent  news.  The  machinery  was  almost  at 
the  mine ; and  at  the  mine  every  thing  w as  pre- 
pared for  its  reception — the  beds  were  placed 
for  the  batteries,  the  engine-house  was  nearly 
completed,  and  the  gist  of  all  was  that  we  might 
expect  dividends  about  Thanksgiving  time  in- 
stead of  Christmas.  The  mine  looked  better  and 
better  every  day,  he  said ; he  had  got  the  old 
works  connected  with  the  new — we  would  see 
what  he  meant  by  reference  to  the  map  of  the 
mine  which  he  had  left  with  us — and  the  result 
surpassed  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
had  laid  bare  a stretch  of  metal  600  feet  in 
length  and  6 feet  wide,  which  assayed  some 
$2500  a ton,  and  would  not  work  less  than 
$2000;  and  with  a fine  burst  of  that  poetry 
for  which  the  mellifluous  lingua  Hispaniola  is 
noted,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  44  Compose 
yourselves,  my  children,  and  prepare  to  be  as- 
tonished. I will  send  you  some  specimens 
which  will  cause  you  to  open  your  eyes  wide  as 
your  beautiful  plaza.”  Consequently  we  were 
jubilant,  and  paid  the  little  assessment  of  $20 
, a share,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  levy, 
without  a murmur ; and  so  the  months  wore 
on.  Christmas  came  and  went.  The  news 
was  always  excellent,  but  that  was  all  Once 
the  Don  sent  us  a drawing  of  the  mill  and 
works  as  they  would  appear  when  completed, 
with  th^  American  flag  flying  from  the  roof, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  rolling  to  the 
skies  in  great  volumes ; but  there  the  news  end- 
ed. We  could  not  exactly  understand  how, 
With  the  machinery  so  near  the  mill  all  the 
while,  we  never  received  intelligence  of  its  act- 
ual arrival;  nor  why  a little  detail  of  facts 
was  not  indulged  in  instead  of  these  glittering 
generalities ; and  an  assessment  of  $30  a share 


coming  pat  on  the  last  assurance  that  we  all 
might  consider  ourselves  millionaires,  made 
some  of  us  look  grave,  and  set  the  older  ones 
thinking.  The  result  was  that  a purse  was 
made  up,  and  one  of  the  stockholders  appointed 
to  go  dotfn  and  look  into  things.  With  admi- 
rable judgment  the  gentleman — my  friend — 
who  sold  us  the  stock  and  acted  as  a sort  of 
factotum  for  the  old  Don  throughout  was  se- 
lected for  the  mission.  By  return  steamer  we 
heard  from  him.  Every  thing  was  lovely,  and 
all  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  possess  our  souls 
in  patience,  pay  our  assessments  regularly,  and 
our  fortunes  were  made ; and  the  next  steam- 
er brought  up  the  gentleman  himself.  When 
questioned  closely  there  was  a vagueness  about 
his  answers  which  suggested  a suspicion,  and 
another  meeting  of  stockholders  was  called. 
It  was  then  ascertained  that  our  embassador, 
discovering  that  the  mine  was  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  interior,  and  only  to  be  reached 
by  muleback,  never  stirred  out  of  Mazatlan, 
contenting  himself  with  sending  us  the  state- 
ments transmitted  to  him  by  the  old  Don,  from 
whom  he  received  another  gift  of  shares  in  the 
Red  Tiger  of  Durango.  His  reports  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  but  echoes ! 

So  we  dispatched  another  envoy — a practi- 
cal, hard-pated,  thorough-going  old  English- 
man, familiarly  known  as  44  The  Baron.”  For 
three  months  we  heard  nothing  at  all  from  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Baron  landed  from 
the  steamer,  and  the  cause  of  his  silence  was 
soon  explained.  On  arriving  at  Mazatlan  he 
found  that  not  a pound  of  the  machinery  had 
ever  left  that  port  for  the  interior.  The  Don 
had  mortgaged  it  for  all  it  was  worth,  and 
there  it  lay,  subject  to  the  order  of  a private 
money-lender.  On  inquiring  the  way  to  our 
mine,  the  famous  Tigre  Colorado,  the  citizens 
of  Mazatlan  stared  at  him  in  surprise ; they  had 
never  before  heard  the  name ! So  he  purchased 
a mule  and  saddle  and  pushed  for  the  interior, 
whfre  he  hoped  to  find  the  population  better 
posted.  After  many  hardships  and  much  sore- 
ness of  flesh  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Tami- 
sula,  a town  which  wre  had  been  told  was  five 
leagues'  distant  from  our  mining  property. 
Here  he  inquired  if  any  one  in  those  parts  knew 
any  thing  about  El  Tigre  Colorado.  44  Si  Sig- 
nor," cried  one  of  the  natives,  clapping  his 
hands ; and,  turning  to  a crowd  of  by-standers, 
he  explained  with  a caramba  or  two  that  here 
was  one  of  those  fools  of  Americans  come  down 
to  look  for  the  mine  sold  them  by  Don  Enrique. 
Volunteering  his  services  as.  guide,  this  same 
native  set  off  with  the  Baron.  The  Tigre  Col- 
orado proved  to  be  located  on  the  top  of  an  in- 
accessible mountain — I forget  how  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — where  it  defied  both 
mule  and  man.  As  near  as  I could  make  out 
from  the  Baron  s report,  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  about  as  follows : In  the  first  place,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  to  where  the  mine  was 
said  to  be.  In  the  second  place,  if  one  could 
have  got  there  he’d  have  found  no  mine.  In 
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the  third  place,  could  one  have  got  there,  and 
had  he  found  a mine,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  the  working.  Never  was  there  a more 
complete  swindle. 

Retracing  his  steps,  our  Baron  set  out  in 
search  of  Don  Enrique.  At  last  he  found  him 
on  a plantation  which  he  had  purchased,  incur- 
ring debts  in  the  Company’s  name  and  selling 
off  the  produce  in  his  own.  What  was  raised 
on  the  place  I do  not  now  remember,  and  do 
not  know  that  ever  I knew,  but  whatever  it  was 
the  crop  was  all  disposed  of  long  before  the 
Baron  arrived.  But  not  so  the  debts.  The 
Don  had  paid  nothing  to  his  hands,  and  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak.  In  a brief 
speech  to  the  excited  mountaineers  the  Don  in- 
troduced the  Baron  to  them  as  a plenipotentiary 
who  had  come  to  pay  off  the  outstanding  debts 
of  the  Great  American  Company.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  unsuspicious  and  unwitting 
Baron  alighted  from  his  mule  in  the  midst  of 
some  hundreds  of  peons,  all  clamoring  for  mon- 
ey. lie  not  understanding  a word  of  Spanish, 
and  they  not  speaking  a word  of  English,  it  was 
some  time  before  one  party  to  the  discussion 
knew  what  the  other  was  at.  That  point  once 
explained,  however,  the  “ plenipotentiary”  very 
concisely  and  clearly  stated  to  them  that  he 
came  after  money,  note  to  pay  money ; that  he  j 
had  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  in  his  capa- 
cious wallet.  On  this,  oft*  they  rushed  to  Don 
Enrique,  howling  like  a pack  of  wolves.  He 
counseled  them  not  to  believe  a word  of  what 
the  American  said ; that  was  the  w'ay  these 
sharp,  shrewd  traders  always  talked ; they  must 
persist  in  their  demands,  and  not  be  put  off  by 
empty  words.  So  they  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  poor  man  reiterated  his  assertions,  and  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  matter.  As  well  might 
he  have  talked  to  the  winds.  Satisfied  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  just 
dues,  and  in  reality  had  stores  of  gold  and  silver 
in  his  saddle-bags  that  was  of  right  theirs,  they 
set  upon  him  in  wild  fury,  and  would  have  beat- 
en him  to  death  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  a file  of  soldiers.  As  it  was 
they  pounded  him  so  severely  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  a month,  and  landed  in  San 
Francisco  with  his  eyes  still  poulticed  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  one  ear  totally  destroyed. 

A few  of  the  company  were  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  made  me  liberal  offers  if  I would  undertake 
a Mexican  mission  for  the  representation  of  our 
common  interests ; but  not  having  a head  for 
skillful  financiering,  still  less  a head  for  the 
punching  that  the  Baron’s  experience  so  plain- 
ly prognosticated,  I declined  the  appointment 
with  thanks  ; and  that  was  the  last  of  El  Tigre 
Colorado. 

But  it  was  not  the  last  of  my  Mexican  ven- 
tures. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  affair 
above  narrated  it  will  be  seen  that  we  plainly 
invited  our  fate.  Buying  a mine  that  not  a 
soul  of  us  ever  saw,  on  the  representation  of  a 
stranger  whom  none  of  us  knew  save  by  the  in- 
dorsement of  one  with  whom  we  were  almost 


equally  unacquainted,  and  shipping  machinery 
in  the  dark — was  ever  there  seen  such  folly? 
But  here  came  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  my 
fortunes  and  avail  myself  of  the  experience 
gained  at  such  cost — picking  my  path  through 
the  future  by  the  aid  of  the  stern-lights  of  the 
past.  A brawny  ex-captain  of  the  British 
army,  who  had  long  been  sojourning  in  Guay- 
mas  as  British  Consul  or  something  else  that 
carried  with  it  buttons  and  consideration,  came 
to  San  Francisco  with  his  pockets  fulPof  maps 
and  papers  pertaining  to  two  noted  mines — 
mines  that  had  a history,  that  wrere  mentioned 
in  Ward's  Mexico,  that  were  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  country.  Moreover,  he  bore  with 
him  letters  of  introduction  from  Mexican  mag- 
nates to  San  Francisco  financiers — careful,  pru- 
dent men,  whose  lead  the  multitude  deem  it 
safe  to  follow'  in  all  cases.  There  w'as  no  chi- 
canery about  this  concern — here  I speak  by  the 
card — for  the  organizers  and  officers  of  the 
company  were  and  are  among  my  best  and 
dearest  friends.  We  all  went  in  together — and 
I considered  myself  extremely  fortunate  to  get 
in.  This  wras  a very  different  affair  from  the 
Red  Tiger.  Here  w*e  knew  what  we  were 
about ; had  documentary  evidence  to  begin  on, 
and  no  lack  of  capital  to  go  ahead  with.  One 
of  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  miners  on 
the  coast — a graduate  of  the  famous  Gould  and 
Curry — was  selected  for  superintendent.  He 
took  stock.  Engineer,  blacksmith,  carpenters, 
firemen  — all  were  Americans  and  practical 
miners ; and  all  of  them  took  stock.  There 
was  no  one  connected  with  the  Company  in 
any  capacity  whatever  who  did  not  manifest 
confidence  by  putting  in  capital — the  last  test. 
The  machinery  which  w'e  purchased  was  of  the 
most  expensive  and  improved  kind  ; nothing 
wras  left  undone  or  unbought  that  could  in 
any  way  contribute  to  that  success  which  none 
doubted.  Stores  for  the  men,  garden  seeds, 
soap,  sugar,  calomel,  raisins,  pepper,  canned 
fruits,  pickled  lobsters,  and  oysters — all  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
the  season  were  shipped  in  profusion — a year’s 
supply.  We  watched  our  argosy  go  out  with 
triumphant  hearts,  and  our  eyes  might  have 
been  taken  for  diamond  editions  of  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope. 

That  the  reader  may  not  think  that  we  bulk 
entirely  without  foundation  I append  the  pro- 
spectus, cut  with  some  remorse  at  the  sacrifice 
from  the  little  pamphlet  once  so  dear  to  me, 
and  which  I have  long  preserved  as  carefully 
as  one  does  a memento  of  a girl  who  has  jilted 
him,  a token  exchanged  when  all  was  love  and 
confidence.  I only  change  the  names  slightly : 

Prospectus  of  tiie  Htninrooio  Mining  Company. 
Capital  Stock , $206,700.  4134  Share* , each  Share  repre- 
senting one  Spanish  foot,  at  $50— $‘206,700. 

The  property  consists  of  S00  varas’of  the  Mine  called 
“Nnestra  Senora  del  Humbuggio,"  and  57S  varas  of 
the  Mine  called  14  La  Motherinlawo altogether  137$ 
varas,  or  4134  Spanish  feet.  2900  are  offered  for  sale 
at  $60— $140,000 ; the  remaining  1334  feet  are  reserved 
by  the  proprietors. 
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Will  be  paid  for  the  two  Mines,  in  cash, 

the  sum  of $50,000 

For  the  erection  of  Reduction  Works  and 
for  working  capital  will  be  required  the 

amply  sufficient  sum  of. 62,000 

Leading  a reserve  fund  of 2S,000 


$140,000 

The  sum  set  down  for  Reduction  Works  and  Work- 
ing Capital  includes  every  thing  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  Mines,  so  that  Shareholders 
will  only  have  to  pay  $40  per  foot. 

The  sum  of  $15  upon  each  foot,  or  share,  will  be  paid 
on  sub%sc£iption,  and  the  balance  will  be  called  in  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Company  in  installments  when 
needed. 

The  sum  of  $32,000  will  be  paid  for  the  mines  on  de- 
livery of  the  title-deeds,  and  the  balance  of  $1S,(>00 
will  be  gradually  paid,  according  to  the  assessments 
made.  The  ores  are  argentiferous,  charged  with  gold  ; 
are  docile  in  their  reduction,  and  will  average  at  least 
$125  per  ton ; the  expenses  of  their  extraction  and  re- 
duction by  the  barrel  process  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $25  per  ton. 

At  a distance  of  one  mile  and  a half  from  the  Mines 
there  is  a suitable  place  for  the  establishment  of 
Reduction  Works,  dwellings,  etc.,  never-failing  and 
healthy  water  being  supplied  by  a creek,  while  tim- 
ber, fuel,  and  pasturage  are  in  abundance  close  by. 
A wagou-road  may  be  made  from  the  Mines  to  the  Re- 
duction Works  at  an  outlay  of  a few  hundred  dollars. 

A steam-engine  of  sufficient  force,  and  a twenty- 
stamp  battery,  with  the  corresponding  number  of  bar- 
rels, will  be  required  for  the  reduction  of  twenty  tons 
of  ore  daily.  This  amount  of  ore  can  be  extracted 
from  the  Mines  at  present,  but  may  be  greatly  aug- 
mented in  a few  months,  w'hen  the  present  workings 
have  been  expended.  During  the  erection  of  the  ma- 
chinery the  Company  intend  to  reduce  the  ores  in  the 
Mexican  patio  process,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
Mines  will  pay  at  once  a profit  of  from  $150  to  $200  a 
day. 

The  Mines  of  the  Company  are  situated  in  the  cele- 
brated Jesus  Maria,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Mother 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  close 
to  the  boundary  line  of  Sonora,  at  a distance  of  250 
miles  from  the  porta  of  Guaymas  and  Agiabampo,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California.  There  is  a w'agon-rond  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance ; a couple  of  hundred 
pack-mules  can  be  had  at  a few  days*  notice,  and  the 
entire  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Company’s 
Mines  will  not  exceed  $100  per  ton. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  de- 
lightful and  healthy ; provisions  are  low,  and  labor  is 
abundant  and  cheap. 

The  above  Mines  hold  out  a most  profitable  invest- 
ment in  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  contain  the  richest  Mines  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Do  any  wonder  that  with  such  a prospectus, 
which  in  cvei y word  and  syllable  stood  to  us  as 
does  the  Koran  to  the  Faithful,  we  were  jubi- 
lant and  exultant?  The  stock  had  then  cost 
the  original  subscribers  $25  a share.  A little 
changed  hands  at  $100 — very  little,  however, 
for  few  would  sell  at  any  price.  And  this  firm 
and  favorable  feeling  was  immensely  strength- 
ened by  the  first  letter  of  the  superintendent, 
who  wrote  that  he  found  the  mine  better  in  all 
respects  and  more  promising  than  had  been  rep- 
resented ; that  it  was  better  than  Gould  and 
Curry — and  he  being  an  old  employ'd  of  the 
latter  Company,  it  seemed  likely  that  he  should 
know.  For  my  100  shares  I was  offered  $100 
each  in  gold — $10,000  in  all.  It  had  cost  me 
but  $2500.  The  temptation  was  strong  to  sell, 
but  who  likes  to  fling  fortune  away  ? However, 

I wrote  to  the  resident  Guaymas  correspondent 
of  a newspaper  with  which  I was  connected, 


who  I knew  had  just  returned  from  a tour  of 
inspection  to  the  mines  of  Chihuahua,  telling 
him  my  offer,  and  asking  his  advice.  He  most 
emphatically  and  decidedly  advised  and  exhort- 
ed me  not  to  sell.  Such  a mine  he  had  never 
seen ; Golconda  paled  its  ineffectual  ores  in 
comparison.  And  the  surroundings ; the  wood, 
the  water,  the  climate ! Well,  I refused  the 
offer,  and  held  on. 

Our  Secretary  went  down  there  and  spent 
two  or  three  months,  returning  in  a great  state 
of  excitation,  with  his  pockets  literally  “ full  of 
rocks,”  as  specimens.  He  had  seen  the  wealth 
of  our  possessions  with  his  own  eyes;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it;  and  he  bought 
stock  right  and  left  of  all  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  part  with  any. 

By-and-by  came  news  that  the  mill  was  up 
and  ready  to  run.  But  unfortunately  it  was  the 
dry  season,  and  the  mill  could  not  run  without* 
water.  Anon  came  the  rainy  season,  and  then 
the  mine  could  not  be  worked  because  the  shafts' 
were  full.  It  struck  me  that  if  the  mill  could 
not  be  run  at  one  season  for  want  of  w ater,  and 
the  mine  could  not  be  worked  at  another  be- 
cause of  it,  returns  might  be  rather  indefinitely 
postponed.  But  this  little  objection  was  ex- 
plained away ; a hydraulic  ram  would  moisten 
the  mill,  and  a tunnel  would  drain  the  mine. 
And  again  all  went  merry  as  marriage  bells. 

We  received  regular  letters,  and  not  an  un- 
favorable one  among  them  all.  One  steamer 
brought  a letter,  but  not  the  usual  accompany- 
ing report.  This,  however,  was  susceptible  of 
explanation  by  the  complaint  that  they  were 
out  of  gunpow  der.  How'  could  they  make  a re- 
port without  it  ? A barrel  or  two  was  shipped, 
and  reports  were  at  once  resumed. 

At  last  came  one  which  startled  every  stock- 
holder into  ecstasies.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  ore,  averaging  $125  to  the  ton,  were 
ready  for  the  mill.  The  next  day  the  batteries 
were  to  commence  their  poundings  and  the 
quicksilver  its  subtle  work  of  amalgamation. 
“Look  for  a shipment  of  $25,000  or  $30,000  by 
the  next  Steamer!”  wrote  the  superintendent. 

I was  now  offered  $150  a share  for  my  stock 
— but  no.  This  was  my  opportunity,  and  I was 
resolved  not  to  lose  it.  Bets  were  offered  that 
the  shares  would  go  to  $500  in  six  months;  to 
$1000  within  the  year;  that  a dividend  of  $5 
a share  would  be  declared  within  sixty  days. 
Who  would  be  such  a fool  as  to  sell  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

I was  such  a fool  as  not  to ! # 

In  due  time  came  the  steamer— bringing  in- 
telligence that  the  three  hundred  tons  of  ore 
worked  did  not  pay  expenses,  owing  to  some 
difficulty  in  its  proper  treatment,  and  that  wc 
must  not  expect  a shipment  for  some  little  time. 
Then  I was  perfectly  willing  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  was  not  to  be  found. 

Still,  wo  were  not  disheartened  ; assessments 
were  levied,  but  all  paid  them  cheerfully — for 
we  had  confidence  in  the  mine.  And  this  con- 
fidence seemingly  brought  its  reward  when  wc 
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soon  got  a hurrah-letter — a regular  Fourth  of 
July  sort  of  a document — from  the  superintend- 
ent. 44  I have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the 
Humbuggio  Company,”  he  began,  “that  the 
mine  is  in  bonanza (“  Bonanza”  really  means 
smooth  sailing,  a fair  breeze,  etc. ; but  is  used 
by  the  Mexican  miners  to  express  very  rich 
ores,  or  “shoots.”)  Specimens  of  the  bonanza 
accompanied  the  letter — lumps  of  soft,  blue- 
looking rock,  not  much  harder  than  clay,  all 
spangled  with  beads  and  threads  of  pure  silver. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  seemed  that  just  as 
the  shaft  was  well  timbered  up  for  extraction 
of  ore  in  large  quantities,  the  water  rushed  in 
from  some  old  works  and  drove  the  miners  out. 
So  another  delay  was  indicated. 

And  so  the  thing  went  on  for  a year  and 
more  — hope  and  disappointment  alternating, 
yet  a secret  trust  underlying  the  stratum  of  de- 
* spair,  which  moved  us  all  to  pay  the  regular  as- 
sessments with  tolerable  composure. 

Once  embarked  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind, 
your  position  is  somewhat  like  that  of  an  eel  in 
a mud-pipe — there  is  no  backing  out,  and  the 
only  way  is  to  wriggle  on  in  the  hope  of  getting 
oqt  at  the  opposite  and  larger  end.  Justice 
compels  me  to  say  that  assessments  could  have 
been  levied  with  no  greater  regularity  by  any 
set  of  directors  than  they  were  by  ours.  As 
regularly  as  the  month  came  round  the  stereo- 
typed advertisement  appeared  in  the  proper 
newspapers  that,  at  a meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Humbuggio  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany, an  assessment  of  $2  50  a share  had  been 
levied  upon  each  and  every  share  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Company,  and  that  all  shares  on 
which  the  assessment  was  not  paid  before  a cer- 
tain date  would  be  advertised  for  sale  at  a giv- 
en time  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Company.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  is  not  to  be  picked  up  each  month  of  the 
year  in  every  bush.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
career  I found  that  I had  a definite  aim  in  life 
— to  clear  up  my  assessments  as  fast  as  they 
became  due.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  with  me  be- 
tween holding  on  to  my  stock  and  being  sold 
out ; but  by  great  industry  and  prudence  I man- 
aged to  keep  a little  ahead  and  my  mouth  above 
water.  Not  so  the  mine ; it  was  flooded  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  j but  a tunnel  which  was 
being  driven  through  an  interminable  mount- 
ain would  effect  the  work  of  drainage — when 
completed.  The  mountain  being  of  a peculiar- 
ly adamantine  construction  progress  was  only 
made  at  the  rate  of  about  six  inches  per  diem  ; 
but,  as  there  were  only  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  to  be  tunneled,  that  didn't  matter  much. 
It  was  simply  a matter  of  time. 

In  the  mean  while  dissatisfaction  was  felt 
with  the  superintendent,  and  his  removal  was 
decided  upon.  The  fault,  it  was  claimed,  was 
all  his.  Comparing  the  sanguineness  and  uni- 
versal approbation  with  which  his  administra- 
tion was  accepted  with  the  result,  it  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  the  fault  perhaps  lay  in  the 
mine.  But  no — several  of  the  stockholders, 


practical  miners,  who  had  examined  the  mine, 
and  were  familiar  with  its  every  inch,  were  con- 
fident of  its  value,  and  that  only  gross  misman- 
agement could  have  thus  far  prevented  returns. 
So  another  superintendent,  an  original  subscrib- 
er to  the  stock,  and  a man  of  extensive  experi- 
ence in  various  mines  and  mills  all  the  world 
over,  was  appointed  and  sent  down.  He,  too, 
was  highly  elated  on  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
action.  Of  course  he  found  fault  with*  every 
thing  that  the  former  superintendent  had  done, 
and  remodeled  and  reorganized  all  the  work- 
ings. More,  he  wrote  up  offering  tp  take  all 
the  stock  that  was  offered  for  sale,  and  urging 
and  imploring  all  his  friends  to  buy  in. 

Just  as  the  new  superintendent  got  fairly  in 
the  saddle,  the  resident  Director  at  Guaymas 
and  original  projector,  the  ex-Captain,  died.  At 
a meeting  which  was  held  in  consequence  one 
of  our  directors  piously  spoke  of  the  untoward- 
ness of  the  poor  Captain’s  being  taken  away 
just  as  every  thing  looked  so  bright,  lamenting 
that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  to  witness 
the  successful  fruition  of  the  great  enterprise. 
To  my  mind  it  seemed  that  the  regret  was 
equivalent  to  an  aspiration  for  the  immortality 
of  the  deceased  party ; but  still  I hoped. 

Under  the  new  management  Humbuggio 
stock  looked  up — being  flat  on  its  back  it  could 
not  well  look  any  other  way — and  I had  an  offer 
for  mine  which  would  have  let  me  out  a little 
ahead.  The  temptation  to  take  it  was  6ore  upon 
me.  For  I began  to  say  to  myself  that  the 
established  fact  upon  which  we  all  had  been  ac- 
customed to  build  so  confidently,  that  the  mine 
had  yielded  immense  sums  of  bullion,  was  rath- 
er an  argument  against  its  promise  than  other- 
wise. It  proved  that  the  natives  knew  some- 
thing about  mining,  and  the  inference  was,  that 
they  would  not  have  abandoned  work  had  they 
not  found  that  it  could  not  be  continued  with 
profit.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  they  could  not 
make  the  mine  pay,  and  our  first  superintend- 
ent with  his  eminent  character  and  Gould  and 
Curry  experience  could  get  nothing  out  of  it, 
the  chances  were  that  the  mine  was  indeed 
impracticable  if  not  valueless,  and  had  been 
abandoned  for  that  very  reason.  And  one 
morning  I started  out,  strong  in  my  common- 
sense  deductions,  to  find  a purchaser.  “ What, 
Bell  now  /”  cried  a friend  whom  I met  and  con- 
ferred with,  44  after  holding  on  so  long ; ab- 
surd !”  I gave  him  my  reasons.  He  explained 
them  all  aw^ay.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  that 
when  the  man  who  had  made  the  offer  for  my 
stock  called  on  me  to  learn  the  decision  I re- 
fused. For  the  second  or  third  time  during 
my  Humbuggio  probation  two  fools  met. 

But  why  prolong  the  details  when  the  reader 
must  already  have  anticipated  the  denouement. 
The  second  superintendent  was  found  fault  with 
and  dismissed,  and  a new  one  appointed.  My 
good  friend  the  secretary,  after  a severe  fit  of 
sickness,  brought  on  not  so  much  by  his  own 
disappointment  as  by  the  fact  that  he  had  in- 
nocently be'fen  the  means  of  causing  his  friends 
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to  incur  losses  which  they  coaid  ill  afford,  took 
the  steamer  for  Guaymas  and  a mule  for  the 
interior,  affirming  his  determination  never  to 
return  until  the  enterprise  was  successful.  * 

“Then  good-by  forever,  old  fellow!”  I said, 
as  I shook  hands  with  him  on  the  wharf. 

The  mine  was  then  deeply  in  debt,  and  the 
rainy  season  was  at  its  height.  But,  rain  or 
shine,  the  assessments  went  on  with  unvarying 
regularity.  These  I paid  writh  a Christian 
composure,  hoping  against  hope,  and  loth  to 
sacrifice  what  had  cost  me  so  much  for  so  lit- 
Je,  until  ,one  fatal  day  the  end  came.  The 
cood  Bank  of  California,  which  had  stood  my 
faithful  friend  through  thick  and  thin,  refused 
o make  any  further  advances.  The  wonder 
f o me  was  that  they  had  not  nipped  me  in  the 
i.ud  long  before,  for  the  stock  was,  and  had  for 
:omc  time  been,  hypothecated  to  them  for  twice 
what  it  was  worth.  But  all  bankers  are  not 
blood-thirsty,  and  occasionally  you  meet  one 
like  Ralston,  who  consents  of  his  own  accord 
to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  sheep.  Turn- 
ing my  stock  over  to  his  bank — the  only  insti- 
tution I knew  of  that  w’as  able  to  carry  it  any 
longer — I fled  the  country  and  reached  this  glad 
haven,  where  assessments  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  speculator  who  repents  of  his  stupidity 
is  comparatively  at  rest. 

I have  not  heard  from  the  Humbuggio  di- 
rectly since  leaving  San  Francisco.  Once  a 
man,  w ho  said  he  came  directly  from  the  mine, 
called  upon  me  to  give  the  latest  news  from 
there;  but  I sent  out  a servant  for  a policeman 
immediately  he  made  his  errand  known.  In 
an  accidental  and  indirect  w*ay  I have  heard 
that  they  “struck  a horse”  soon  after  my  leav- 
ing, and  that  the  mill  has  since  been  running 
on  custom-work.  I expect  to  yet  hear  that, 
diverted  from  the  glorious  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended,  it  is  grinding  mule- 
feed  for  the  rude  ranches  of  the  primeval  people 
wffio  inhabit  that  damnable  country  w'here  Juarez 
and  Maximilian  have  held  alternate  sway. 

“We  have  not  abandoned  the  enterprise,” 
wrote  a friend  from  there  some  time  -since ; 
“we  are  simply  lying  on  our  oars.”  Lying  on 
and  about  their  ores  is  the  only  thing  the  wretch- 
ed owners  of  those  worthless  mining  prop- 
erties have  been  known  to  do  since  a time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary. 


In  conclusion  I have  very  little  to  say.  I 
have  merely  given  my  experience,  and  the 
reader  can  draw  his  own  deductions.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  discourage  mining  enterprises. 
Many  have  proved  successful  beyond  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  their  originators.  I simply  wish 
to  warn  the  multitude  of  their  uncertainty  in 
general,  and  disabuse  them  of  the  idea  that 
mines  which  will  turn  out  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  are  often  sold  for  a few  thousand  in  cash. 
So  far  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  thing  is  con- 
cerned, what  can  be  more  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive than  to  know  that  in  the  matter  of  this 
Humbuggio  the  best  experts,  men  of  the  oldest 
experience,  were  deceived  ? Of  all  our  three 
superintendents  there  w'as  not  one  who  did  not 
in  his  very  soul  believe  that  the  Humbuggio 
was  richer  and  more  valuable  than  any  mine 
the  famous  Comstock  Ledge  of  Nevada  con- 
tained, and  would  make  larger  returns,  invest- 
ing their  own  money  and  persuading  and  be- 
seeching all  their  friends  to  do  the  Bame.  Of 
all  the  hundred  reports  that  came  from  the 
mine,  from  travelers,  prospectors,  and  meu  who 
had  not  a dollar’s  interest  in  the  affair,  not  one 
spoke  in  its  disfavor — all  wrere  agreed  as  to  tlje 
great  value  of  the  mine.  Yet  it  never  yielded 
a dollar,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  until 
the  red  locks  of  Mars  have  grown  gray.  Lay 
your  money  down  on  the  green  cloth  and  you 
know  precisely  what  you  are  to  lose.  Stake  it 
on  a mining  venture  and  you  are  entirely  at  sea 
in  that  particular.  For  it  is  not  only  the  first 
step  there  that  costs.  The  sly  sapping  of  the 
inevitable  assessments  is  as  insidious  hut  as  sure 
as  the  encroachments  of  rust  or  the  wearing  of 
rock  by  a constant  dropping  of  water.  My 
little  investment  in  the  Humbuggio  cost  me 
first  and  last  just  $10,000  in  gold — more  money 
than  ever  I expect  to  see  again  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  natural  life.  From  the  periling 
of  such  an  amount  at  one  dash  I would  of  course 
have  shrunk  with  horror ; but  it  wras  taken  by 
installments.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  speedi- 
ly one’s  life-blood  can  drain  out  in  a tiny  trick- 
ling. My  other  little  mining  adventures  in 
dear  delightful  El  Dorado  cost  me  about  $6000 
more  in  gold.  And  the  first  dollar  I have  ever 
received  from  any  connection  I have  ever  had 
with  mines  comes  from  this  article  narrating 
ray  experience.  Not  only  is  it  the  first,  but 
also,  in  all  human  probability,  the  last. 


THE  KING. 

Tns  King  rode  royally  Into  the  town. 

In  splendor  and  dazzle  of  rank  rode  he : 

The  people  they  followed  him  np  and  down. 

And  each  one  wished  that  a king  he  could  be. 

But  the  King  he  thought,  as  he  graciously  bowed, 
“Ah l would  I were  one  of  this  happy  crowd!” 

The  King  lay  still  on  his  royal  bed, 

Still  in  deep  death  did  the  great  King  lie: 

" Alas cried  the  people,  44  his  Highness  is  dead ! 

How  hard  must  it  be  for  a king  to  die !” 

But  the  King  ere  he  died  was  heard  to  pray, 

O God  how  I thank  thee  for  this  sweet  day  1” 
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* EIGHT  CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

CASTLE  III.— THE  PEERLESS  MUSIDORA. 

UNCLE  JOHN  came  to  my  desk  the  other 
day,  and,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
asked,  in  his  mild,  quiet  way,  if  I would  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  him  what  I was  doing. 

“Not  that  I desire,”  he  said,  apologetically, 
“to  be  rude  or  inquisitive;  but  it  has  struck 
me,  when,  looking  up  from  my  work  during  the 
past  hour,  I have  glanced  at  you,  as  if  you  were 
engaged  in  some  pleasant  occupation.  I knew 
you  could  not  be  watching  your  balloons  go  by, 
for  your  eyes  were  bent  upon  your  papers,  and 
yet  you  did  not  seem  to  be  studying  them.  I 
confess,  too,  that  for  a while  I thought  you  were 
asleep,  and  I said  to  myself  that  yours  must  be 
a very  easy  conscience  to  allow  you  to  slumber 
over  your  accounts,  and  you,  too,  so  far  behind- 
hand with  them.  But  I soon  discovered  that 
you  were  not  asleep,  and  have  ever  since  been 
puzzling  my  poor  old  head  with  conjectures  as 
to  what  was  occupying  your  attention.  Now, 
will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  you  were  doing  ?” 
“Certainly,”  I replied,  “I  was  traveling.” 
“Traveling!”  echoed  Uncle  John,  in  a tone 
of  voice  which  implied  an  additional  mystifica- 
tion; “traveling,  eh?”  he  repeated,  this  time 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes,”  I answered. 

“Where?”  he  asked. 

“Uncle  John,”  I said,  “do  yon  see  this  pile 
of  papers  ?”  placing  my  hand  on  them. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  had  them  at  my  desk 
this  morning.  They  are  manifests,  and  no  ves- 
sel can  clear  from  port  without  her  manifest 
being  duly  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
proper  officers.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Uncle  John,”  I said; 
“ those  are  mere  red-tape  formalities,  which  I 
can  cut  as  easily  as” — and  here  I flourished  my 
eraser — “as — ” 

“As  easily,”  interrupted  Uncle  John,  draw- 
ing back  a pace  or  two,  “ as  you  just  came  to 
cutting  off  the  end  of  my  nose.  ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  I said,  returning  the 
eraser  to  its  case,  “ but,  as  I was  about  to  say, 
I can  myself  clear  any  vessel  from  this  port  with- 
out either  the  owner  or  any  Custom-house  offi- 
cer being  the  wiser  for  it*.  I should  not  mind, 
either,  sailing  without  a manifest.  ’ 

“You  would  be  running  a great  risk  by  so 
doing,”  said  Uncle  John,  “and  make  your  ves- 
sel liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.” 

“Ah!”  I exclaimed,  “that  is  an  old  fogy 
notion.  The  fact  is,  Uncle  John,  that  I have 
cleared  this  afternoon  no  less  than  half  a dozen 
vessels.” 

Uncle  John  looked  at  me  over  his  spectacles 
as  if  he  half  doubted  my  word,  and  then,  taking 
up  the  papers  on  my  desk,  carefully  examined 
them  to  see  if  they  possessed  the  proper  signa- 
tures and  stamps  for  the  clearance  of  their  re- 
spective vessels.  Not  discovering  them,  he 
shook  his  head  sadly,  and  turned  to  go  to  his 
seat. 


“ Uncle  John,”  I said,  placing  my  hand  on  his 
arm  and  gently  detaining  him,  “here  is  the 
manifest  of  the  Spanish  brig,  Bella  Uonna,  Don 
Juan  Fernandez,  master.  I sailed  on  her  this 
afternoon,  going  direct  to  my  castles  in  Spain. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  the  breeze  was  fair,  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  air  balmy  and  soft.  We 
made  a good  run,  in  a little  less  than  no  time, 
as  I think  you  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  log- 
book. A few  glasses  of  sherry,  made  from  the 
grapes  which  grow  in  my  vineyards  in  Xeres, 
and  a handful  of  olives,  raised  in  the  orchard  on 
my  Spanish  estate,  sufficed  for  my  bodily  wants. 
By-the-way,  Uncle  John,  try  an  olive  or  two,” 
and  I drew  several  from  my  pocket,  and  offered 
them  to  him. 

“I  think  one  will  do,”  said  Uncle  John,  as 
he  took  it  and  bit  into  it. 

Uncle  John,  I could  see,  was  not  fond  of 
olives. 

“Olives,  Uncle  John,”  I said,  “especially 
picked  olives,  are  the  finest  condiments  in  the 
world.  But  they  are  greatly  improved  by  being 
carried  in  the  trowsers’  pocket  for  three  or  four 
days,  until  they  become  softened,  or  macerated, 
as  my  old  friend,  the  Professor,  hath  it.” 

Uncle  John  said,  however,  that  his  taste  did 
not  incline  that  wray,  and  that  for  his  part  he 
would  as  lief  eat  green  plums  as  pickled  olives. 

“But,”  said  Uncle  John,  “ pray  tell  me  how 
you  reached  your  Spanish  estates.” 

“As  I approached,”  I replied,  “the  music 
of  guitars  fell  on  mine  ears.  A troupe  of  dan- 
cing girls,  with  castanets,  and  tinkling  bells  upon 
their  ankles,  and  flirting  their  short  dresses  in 
the  movements  of  the  dance,  came  forth  to  meet 
me.  Banners  more  beautiful  than  the  sun- 
burst of  Ireland,  the  lilies  of  France,  or  the  flag 
of  the  Union  waved  from  every  turret  of  my 
castle.  The  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and,  ns 
I passed  across  it,  my  serfs  and  vassals,  gor- 
geously appareled,  arrayed  on  either  hand,  re- 
ceived me  with  shouts  of  welcome.” 

“It  must  have  been  a very  fine  affair,”  said 
Uncle  John,  stroking  his  chin  with  his  hand, 
“and  equal  to  a review  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  in  the  Park  on  Fourth  of 
July  8. 

“ As  I passed  up  the  marble  stairway,  lead- 
ing to  the  grand  hall,  with  its  sparkling  fount- 
ains, Moorish  in  its  architecture,  and  suggestive 
of  the  Alhambra,  to  where  the  peerless  Musi- 
dora,  magnificent  in  her  diamonds,  stood  ready 
to  greet  me,  a thousand  birds  broke  forth  in 
song,  and  a thousand  distinct  perfumes  floated 
in  the  air.” 

“ Which  must,”  said  Uncle  John,  “ have  been 
rather  overpowering.  But  who,  by-the-way,  is 
Musidora  ? Is  your  wife  acquainted  with  her  ?” 

“ Uncle  John,”  I replied,  “ I knew  Musidora 
long  before  I ever  met  my  wife.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  old  Carbon,  who  owned  a diamond 
washing  in  Golconda,  and  had  more  money  laid 
away  in  bonds  and  mortgages  than  would  buy 
Wall  Street  from  Trinity  Church  down  to  the 
ferry.” 
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“He  must  have  been  quite  wealthy,”  said 
Uncle  John. 

“ He  was,”  I replied,  “but  his  greatest  wealth 
was  in  his  daughter : this  woman  with  little 
heart  but  surpassing  beauty.  She  was  a princess 
in  her  way,  and  held  her  court  right  royally, 
surrounded  by  scores  of  gallant  gentlemen,  who 
felt  it  an  honor  to  do  her  lightest  bidding.  She 
had  wealth  greater  than  she  could  use,  and  she 
wore  more  diamonds  than  Tiffany  ever  im- 
ported.” 

“ Do  you  know,”  asked  Uncle  John,  in  a sta- 
tistical tone  of  voice,  “ the  amount  of  diamonds 
imported  by  that  house  in  the  course  of  even 
one  year  ?” 

“ I do  not,”  I replied,  “ know  exactly,  nor  do 
I care  to  know ; but  I do  know  that  the  dia- 
monds worn  by  Musidora  were  almost  fabulous 
in  their  amount,  and  with  her  stately  Juno-like 
form,  her  dark  velvet  robes,  set  off  with  old  lace 
obtained  in  the  Old  World  at  an  extravagant 
price  from  some  dead  queen’s  wardrobe,  and 
her  flashing  eyes,  more  brilliant  than  the  dia- 
monds themselves,  she  could  wear  them  imperi- 
ally, and  without  being  overshadowed  by  their 
magnificence.  One  looked  at  Musidora  before 
noticing  her  diamonds.  Her  face  was  indeed 
glorious,  and  in  her  smile  there  lurked  a power 
which  enchanted  the  luckless  wight  on  whom  it 
fell,  so  that  he  became  her  slave  and  follower 
forever.  And  this  was  so  with  me.” 

“Ah!  Musidora,”  I exclaimed,  “you  hove 
much  for  w’hich  to  answer.  Your  smiles  lured 
me  from  the  memory  of  my  earliest  love.  You, 
with  your  diamonds  and  your  roses,  made  me 
to  forget  Azelia  with  her  simple  pearls  and 
orange  blossoms.  You  charmed  me,  like  a 
serpent,  with  your  eyes,  and  beguiled  me,  with 
your  soft,  low  voice,  from  the  narrow'  path  in 
w hich  I wTas  walking.  I plucked  roses  and  car- 
nations for  you,  and  crushed,  heedlessly,  the 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  the  violets  under  foot. 
For  your  sake,  Musidora,  I became  a dreamer 
and  a poet ; I built  cattles  in  the  air ; I blew' 
bubbles  which  carried  on  their  rounded  forms 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow’,  and,  breaking,  passed 
into  nothingness.  Your  presence  was  as  Para- 
dise, your  absence  as  Purgatory.  But  you  trod 
upon  my  heart,  Musidora,  you  cast  my  love 
aside  like  a withered  flower,  and  built  up  be- 
tween us  an  impassable  barrier.” 

“Then  wrhy,”  asked  Uncle  John,  in  a won- 
dering sort  of  way,  “ did  you  visit  her  to-day  ?” 

“Uncle  John,”  I said,  impressively,  laying 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  straight 
into  his  honest,  though  dimmed,  old  eyes,  “there 
are  things  in  this  life  of  which  even  you,  in  your 
deepest  philosophy,  do  not  dream,  and  this  con- 
cerning Musidora  is  one  of  them.” 

“It  must  be  so,”  he  replied ; “but  will  you 
oblige  me  by  telling  me  if  Musidora  is  living  or 
not?” 

“Musidora,  Uncle  John,”  I answered,  “like 
the  King,  never  dies.  Nor  do  I need  to  visit 
my  stateliest  castle  in  Spain  to  see  her.  As  I 
# go  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue,  or  drive  in  the 


Central  Park,  or  listen  to  the  opera,  Musidora 
in  all  her  youth  and  beauty  and  diamonds,  as 
she  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  meets  my 
sight.  It  is  true  she  is  not  my  Musidora,  nor 
has  she  any  knowledge  of  me.  But  she  draws, 
as  I wras  drawn,  a throng  of  youths  in  her  train, 
and  she  dazzles  them  by  her  diamonds,  as  I was 
dazzled.  For  aught  I know,  how  ever,  the  iden- 
tical Musidora,  whom  I knew  in  the  lush  days 
of  my  youth,  may  still  reign  a belle  in  the  circle 
where  she  dwells.  If  I should  ever  encounter 
her  I am  certain  I should  recognize  her,  and 
though  the  old  love  I bore  her — wrhich  once  lay 
smouldering  in  my  heart— long  since  burned  it- 
self to  ashes,  which  have  been  scattered  broad- 
cast over  many  hearts — ashes  is  a good  fertil- 
izer, Uncle  John” — Uncle  John  nodded — “I 
could  not  see  her  without  a pang — ” 

Uncle  John  looked  into  my  face  inquiringly. 

“A  pang,”  I repeated,  “of  pity  for  her  that 
she  had  lost  60  good  a husband  as  I,  judging 
from  my  w ife’s  happiness,  w ould  have  made  her, 
and  a smile  that  I had  gained,  through  her 
scorning,  so  dear  and  loving  a w oman  for  a wife 
as  I have  gained.  And  now,  Unde  John,”  I 
added,  after  a pause,  during  which  he  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  wiping  his  spectacles  with  his 
handkerchief,  “ how  docs  this  strike  you  ?” 

Thereupon  Uncle  John,  placing  his  glasses 
on  his  nose,  and  looking  steadily  at  me,  replied, 
that  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  which  he  had  ever  heard.  And  then, 
more  than  ever  perplexed  and  wondering,  he 
went  back  to  his  desk. 

CASTLE  IV.— THE  FAIR  AZELIA. 

It  is  many  years — I think  about  twenty-five — 
since  I built  my  first  castle  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
magnificent  structure,  and  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  one  w hich  Cole,  in  the  second  of  his 
series  of  pictures,  entitled  the  “Voyage  of 
Life,”  so  skillfully  erected  in  mid-heaven.  I 
was  a young  man  then,  and  had  hopes  which 
have  never  yet  been  realized.  Often,  though, 
at  the  close  of  these  mild  spring  days,  when  I 
enter  my  little  cottage,  where  Ruth  and  the 
children  welcome  me  with  kisses  and  loving 
words,  I feel  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  w hen 
many  of  my  youthful  desires  will  he  consum- 
mated ; though  as  yet  much  is  vague  and  unde- 
fined. 

Looking  back  into  the  past  I recall  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  number  and.  grandeur  of 
the  castles  I have  raised.  I remember  too  with 
tenderness  and  thanksgiving  the  many  beautiful 
women  who  have  from  time  to  time  inhabited 
them,  and,  departing,  have  left  as  souvenirs 
their  portraits  on  the  w alls  of  memory.  Not  a 
few'  of  them  have  been  apotheosized  and  become 
blessed  saints  to  me  for  evermore. 

When,  as  I sometimes  do,  I steal  quietly 
from  my  desk  at  mid-day,  and,  seeking  the  open 
door  of  Trinity,  pass  into  its  sacred  precincts, 
just  as  the  organ  peals  forth  the  Te  Deum  of 
praise,  I sink  down  upon  the  nearest  hassock, 
and  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding 
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comes  over  me.  When,  the  service  ended,  I 
rise,  and  see  in  the  holy  women  whose  figures 
are  emblazoned  on  the  windows  the  semblances 
of  some  of  those  fair  beings  who  in  the  days  of 
long  ago  held  court  within  the  walls  of  my  fair- 
est castles,  I recognize  that  sweet  and  pure 
maiden,  Azelia  of  the  pearls,  and  that  still 
sweeter  and  purer  maiden,  Alice,  the  bride  of 
my  soul. 

It  is  years  since  Azelia  in  her  purity  and 
loveliness  walked  beside  me;  years  since  I 
clasped  her  hand  or  listened  to  the  tones  of  her 
voice ; and  yet  I can  recall  the  time  when  to  be 
out  of  her  presence  was  banishment,  and  my 
only  joy  was  to  be  near  her.  She  to  me  was 
more  than  woman  ere  again  can  be,  and  yet, 
in  all  the  years  wherein  we  two  were  cast  to- 
gether, I never  told  her  of  the  love  I bore  her. 
Whether  she  ever  divined  it  or  not  I can  not 
telL  I only  know  that  she  said,  “ My  coming 
cast  a sunshine  and  my  going  left  a shadow  on 
her  path.” 

“Why,  then,”  asked  my  wife,  laying  her 
hand  tenderly  on  my  arm,  and  heaving  a little 
sigh,  “ did  you  not  marry  her  ?” 

“My  dear,”  I replied,  “in  the  romantic  and 
chivalrous  days  of  my  youth,  before  I had 
grown  selfish  and  worldly,  before  I weighed 
hearts  and  money  against  each  other  in  a bal- 
ance, but  when  I did  weigh  friendship  against 
love,  there  was  one  dearer  than  a brother  to  me 
who  equally  with  me  loved  Azelia.  It  was  a 
dark  hour  to  me,  Ruth,  when  he,  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight  of  a summer  day,  as  we  walked 
together  within  sight  of  the  Catskills,  behind 
which  the  sun  had  just  gone  down,  told  me  of 
his  love  for  Azelia.  There  were  reasons,  which 
even  now  I can  not  give,  why  I felt  very  ten- 
derly for  my  friend.  I knew,  too,  that  he  had 
wealth,  while  I had  none,  ant1  that  she,  reared 
in  all  the  luxury  of  a Southern  home,  would 
miss,  as  the  wife  of  a poor  man,  the  more  than 
simple  comforts  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed.” 

“You  did  not  know,”  said  my  wife,  “how 
much  a woman  would  resign  for  one  she  loved.” 

“ True,  my  dear,”  I replied,  “ I did  not  then, 
but  you  have  shown  me  by  your  faithfulness 
and  love  through  these  many  years  how  much 
a true  woman  will  resign  and  endure  for  the 
sake  of  one  whom  she  devotedly  loves.  But, 
feeling  as  I then  did,  you  could  not  deem  it 
strange  if,  pressing  his  hand,  I told  him,  as  I 
did,  that  she  was  worthy  of  his  love,  and  that 
he  could  find  no  better  mate.” 

“ And  they  were  married  ?”  asked  my  wife. 

“They  were,”  I replied,  “and  I have  never 
seen  either  of  them  since.  And  yet  I often  ask 
myself,  loving  Azelia  as  I did — as  earnestly,  I 
believe,  as  he  loved  her — whether  she  is  any 
happier  with  him  than  she  would  have  been 
with  me.  I had  a distrust  of  myself  in  those 
days  as  to  my  power  to  make  a woman  happy, 
and  I felt  that  my  friendr  would  prove  a better 
husband  than  I could  hope  to  be.  Indulged  as 
I had  been  as  a youth,  and  accustomed  to  hav- 


ing my  own  way,  I feared  that  I might  play  the 
tyrant,  and  bring  more  tears  than  smiles  to 
Azelia’s  cheeks.  A#d  because  I loved  her  so 

well  I feared  to  risk  her  happiness  in  my  keep- 
• _ »> 
mg. 

“ Is  she  living  now  ?”  asked  my  wife,  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 

“ Yes,”  I answered,  “ and  though  her  pleas- 
ant Southern  home  was  laid  waste  in  Sherman's 
victorious  march;  and  the  orange-trees,  with 
the  blossoms  of  which  she  used  to  crown  her 
brows  in  the  years  of  her  girlhood,  were  de- 
stroyed ; and  her  husband,  fighting  for  a wrong 
cause,  lost  an  arm,  yet  they  have  managed,  I 
hear,  to  rear  on  the  ruins  of  their  old  home  a 
roof  for  their  household  gods,  and  to  see  again 
the  orange,  the  magnolia,  ai*d  the  palm  flourish- 
ing around  them.” 

“Would  you  not,”  asked  Ruth,  “like  to  Boe 
Azelia  again  ?” 

“ No,  ” I replied ; “ the  picture  which  I retain 
of  her  in  my  memory  is  too  fair  and  precious  in 
its  character — even,  perhaps,  idealized  in  some 
of  its  tenderer  expressions,  and  enriched  with  a 
halo  which  only  the  purest  love  could  give  it — 
for  me,  in  these  latter  days,  to  desire  to  look  on 
that  which  might  prove  a complete  disallusion 
and  destruction  of  what  now  to  me  is  simply  a 
sweet  memory  and  a thoughtful  * might  have 
been.’  The  years  which  have  brought  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkles  to  me  have  not,  I fear, 
passed  over  Azelia  less  indulgently.  When 
last  I saw  her  she  was  fairer  than  the  lily, 
sweeter  than  the  orange  flower,  and  more  mod- 
est than  the  violet.  Have  years,  think  you, 
with  the  increasing  cares  of  wife  and  mother- 
'hood,  added  to  or  taken  from  these  delicious 
qualities  ? No,  my  dear,  I do  not  want  to  see 
Azelia  with  these  added  years  upon  her  head. 
Not  until  in  the  hereafter  I shall  meet  her  puri- 
fied from  all  earthly  taint,  and  wearing  the 
white  robes  of  righteousness,  do  I desire  to  look 
upon  her  face  or  walk  beside  her  as  in  days  of 
yore.  The  book  of  the  past  is  closed  forever 
upon  earth,  and  though,  gazing  toward  my 
Western  possessions,  I may  behold  Azelia  pre- 
siding in  one  of  my  fairest  castles,  ready  to 
welcome  me  with  her  sweetest  smiles  and  ten- 
derest  words — such  smiles  and  words  as  I shall 
never  see  and  hear  again — it  can  be  only  as  a 
dream  and  a vision,  which  disappeared  like 
the  mist  before  the  morning  sun.” 

My  wife  drew  nearer  to  me  as  I spake,  and, 
when  I ceased,  placed  her  hand  within  mine 
own,  and  looked  fondly  into  my  face.  I bent 
over  and  kissed  her,  and  as  I did  so  the  roseate 
light  faded  out  in  the  western  sky,  my  fairest 
castle  crumbled  and  disappeared,  aqd  the  glit- 
tering stars  of  evening  peeped  one  by  one  into 
the  window  and  watched  us  two  seated  there  in 
love  and  silence. 

CASTLE  V, — MY  CHILDREN’S  UTOPIA. 

My  little  ones  called  to  me  the  other  morn- 
ing to  look  out  of  the  eastern  window  and  see 
their  chateaux  d’Espagne.  It  was  just  before 
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sunrise,  and  stretching  along  the  horizon  was  a 
line  of  roseate-hned  clouds,  fantastic  in  form, 
and  more  ethereal  than  tlto  smoke  which  rises 
from  meerschaum  pipes.  Although  the  little 
ones  called  them  chateaux,  they  could  scarcely 
be  dignified  by  such  title,  as  they  more  resem- 
bled the  House  which  Jack  built,  or  the  pretty 
little  parlor  into  which  the  polite  spider  invited 
the  fly  to  walk. 

I said  as  much  to  the  little  ones,  but  they 
replied  that,  as  I was  in  bed,  I could  not  dis- 
cern them  clearly,  and,  as  I simply  observed 
the  reflection  of  the  clouds  in  the  mirror  oppo- 
site the  foot  of  my  couch,  it  may  have  been 
that  I was  in  error.  It  may  even  have  been 
that  my  eyes  were  still  clogged  with  sleep,  and 
I only  saw  as  through  a glass,  darkly. 

Children,  I have  observed,  look  toward  the 
east  for  their  possessions,  while  their  elders  in- 
variably turn  their  eyes  westward.  The  one 
sees  them  only  at  sunrise,  the  other  at  sunset. 
The  morning  stars  sing  together  in  glory  for 
the  first,  the  evening  stars  chant  sad  dirges  for 
the  last.  The  former  oftener  see  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  but  the  latter  oftener  the  rainbow 
of  promise.  The  little  ones  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture, their  seniors  of  the  past.  Their  castles 
are  just  rising,  ours  are  crumbling  into  dust. 
A child’s  Utopia  is  very  different  from  that  of 
a grown  person’s ; as  a rule,  too,  it  is  divided 
into  boys’  and  girls’  quarters,  though  there  is  a 
portion  of  the  estate  common  to  them  both. 

After  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the  beautifnl 
chateaux  which  my  children  possessed  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  they  climbed  upon  my  bed, 
and  enthroning  themselves  amidst  the  pillows 
— the  extra  pillows  with  lace  borders,  which 
Ruth  keeps  more  for  show  than  use — they  sev- 
erally told  me  of  their  Utopian  possessions. 

“ Mine,”  said  Miss  Em,  who,  being  the  eldest, 
was  permitted  to  speak  first,  “is  a lovely  cot- 
tage, with  honey-suckles  and  roses  clambering 
all  over  it,  and  a pond  in  the  garden  with  white 
swans  swimming  to  and  fro.  Birds  of  beauti- 
ful plumage  and  sweetest  voices  sing  all  day 
long  from  the  peach  and  nectarine  and  plum 
trees  which  grow  about  the  house,  and  ring- 
doves coo  around  their  cots.  Arbors  with 
grapes — especially  the  large  white  Malaga  grape 
— are  very  numerous,  and  within  them,  when 
the  sun  shines  warmly,  I go  and  sit  and  eat 
fruit,  and  read  nice  6tory-books.  Sometimes 
I have  syllabubs  and  floating  islands  and  jellies 
and  ice-cream,  and  in  the  early  morning  before 
it  gets  very  warm  I go  to  the  lawn,  wearing  a 
jockey-hat  and  a short  dress  and  high-laced 
boots,  to  play  croquet.  Then  I go  into  the 
cottage  and  play  beautifnl  tunes  on  the  piano 
— I don’t  have  to  practice  any,  for  somehow  I 
know  every  thing  without  having  to  study  it — 
and  then  I sing  some,  and  after  that  I dress 
dolls  for  little  Mary.” 

Here  little  Mary  opened  her  eyes  widely,  as 
if  she  hadn’t  yet  seen  it  done. 

“And  then,”  continued  Miss  Em,  “ I dance, 
and  read  more  story-books.” 


“Well,  is  this  all  you  do  in  Utopia?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,  pretty  much,”  she  answered,  “except 
that  sometimes  I go  a strawberrying,  and  take 
walks  in  the  woods,  and  look  for  wild  flowers, 
and  gather  mosses.” 

“After  all,”  I said,  “ that  is  not  a very  satis- 
factory life  to  lead ; don’t  you  often  get  tired  of 
it?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  “not  often;  but  when  I 
do  I go  to  sleep.  ” 

“Ah!”  I exclajmed,  “there  maybe  some- 
thing in  that.  Going  to  sleep  is  not  such  a bad 
thing  to  do,  especially  after  every  thing  else  in 
the  way  of  enjoyment  fails.  And  now,  Master 
Will,  what  have  you  to  say  ?” 

“Well,  I live  on  an  island,”  said  Will,  “and 
I have  one  little  black  boy,  whom  I named  Sat- 
urday, because  I like  Saturdays,  and  wish  they 
would  run  all  through  the  week.  And  he  picks 
up  my  ball  for  me  when  I throw  it,  and  gets  my 
kite  up  in  the  air,  and  cracks  my  walnuts  for 
me,  and  does  errands  for  me  generally.” 

“Why,  you  must  be  pretty  lazy  when  you 
are  in  Utopia,”  I said. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  am.  I don’t  go  to 
school ; I don’t  study  any  lessons ; I make  mud- 
pies  ; I don’t  wash  my  hands ; I tear  my  trow- 
sers  whenever  I please;  I wade  in  the  water 
and  get  my  feet  wet  just  as  much  as  I want  to ; 
I eat  nothing  but  pound-cake,  with  frosting  on 
it,  and  sweetmeats  sometimes ; and  I never  take 
any  medicine ; and  I’m  never  sick ; and  I never 
have  the  tooth-ache,  nor  the — ” 

“Never  mind,”  I interrupted,  “about  that 
other  ache — go  on.” 

“ I own  a hand-organ  and  a monkey ; and 
always  have  plenty  of  five-cent  pieces  in  roy 
pockets,  and  lots  of  marbles  and  tops,  and  a 
four-bladed  knife ; and  I go  to  the  circus  when- 
ever I like ; and  I don’t  go  to  bed  until  nine 
o’clock ; and  I don’t  get  up  in  the  morning  un- 
til after  breakfast.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “that  is  certainly  a pretty 
life  to  lead.  I am  surprised,  my  son,  to  hear 
you  talk  in  that  way.  Your  manner  of  living 
in  Utopia  is  highly  discreditable,  and  I Bhall 
deem  it  necessary  to  put  a stop  to  it.  ” 

Master  Will  was  evidently  taken  aback  by  my 
serious  manner,  and  said,  in  excuse,  that  he  was 
only  funning,  and  he  was  just  as  good  a boy  in 
Utopia  as  he  was  at  home.  Which,  after  all, 
is  not  saying  a great  deal. 

“And  now,  Miss  Mary,”  I said,  “we  will 
hear  from  you.” 

This  young  lady  is  rather  sly  and  quick,  and 
had  evidently  taken  warning  from  her  brother’s 
experience.  So  she  started  off  with  saying  that 
her  chief  occupation  in  Utopia  was  going  to 
Sunday-school,  and  keeping  her  hands  clean 
and  her  hair  smooth.  After  which  preliminary 
she  branched  off  in  this  wise : “ I cut  out  paper 
dolls  and  eat  candies — I like  peppermints  best, 
and  I wish  papa  would  bring  some  home  for  me 
to-night.  I eat  pea-nuts,  too,  and  I wish  I had 
some  now ; and  I want  a wax  doll  on  my  birth- 
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day,  with  eyes  that  open  and  shut,  and  I don’t 
want  to  have  to  take  care  of  the  baby ; I pick 
liowers  and  currants,  and  find  eggs  in  the  barn ; 
and  I study  spelling,  and  make  sums  on  the  slate, 
and  draw  pictures  with  a red  lead-pencil,  and 
I help  mamma  sew,  and  that’s  all  I do.  ” 

This  report  was  so  much  better  than  that  of 
either  of  the  others,  that  I commended  the  lit- 
tle girl,  and  promised  her  that  she  should  have 
a wax  doll  on  her  birthday.  Then  I asked  the 
baby-boy  what  he  had  to  say,  and  all  that  ho 
answered  was,  “Oranges;”  y'hich,  of  course, 
I assured  him  he  should  have. 

“Now,”  I said,  “listen  to  the  Utopia  of  my 
boyhood.  It  is  a spot  where  the  hours  of  play, 
study,  and  sleep  are  about  equally  divided ; for 
one  can  not  enjoy  play  unless  one  has  been 
studying,  and  one  can  neither  study  nor  play  un- 
less one  has  been  strengthened  by  sleep.  Santa 
Claus  makes  this  Utopia  his  head-quarters,  and 
there  it  is  Christmas  or  Thanksgiving  Day,  more 
or  less,  all  the  year  round.  Just  around  every 
corner,  too,  an  old  woman  sits  at  a 6tand,  where 
she  sells  fruits,  and  nuts,  and  candies  for  a thank 
you.  Toy-shops  and  book-stores  are  in  every 
block,  and  nice  little  ponies,  with  long  tails  and 
manes,  stand  already  saddled  and  bridled,  at 
almost  every  post  along  the  streets,  for  good 
little  boys  and  girls  to  get  upon  and  ride.  It 
is  a noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  they  always 
manage  to  throw  over  their  heads,  upon  the 
soft  sward,  any  naughty  child  w’ho  refuses  to 
learn  definitions  or  the  multiplication  table,  and 
the  smart  little  boys  call  this  act  of  the  pony’s 
a sum  in  subtraction. 

“The  wind  is  always  favorable  here  for  flying 
kites,  and  marble  and  ball  playing  are  always  in 
season.  If  one  wants  to  skate  or  ride  down- 
hill on  a sleigh,  it  is  always  practicable;  and 
so,  too,  is  boating  and  swimming.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  grow  here  in  perfection ; and  as  for 
going  nutting  in  the  woods  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  do  imaginable.  Bird-nesting  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  available,  and  seldom  do  any  kind- 
hearted  boys  indulge  in  it.  Fourth  of  July 
happens  several  times  in  the  year,  and  the  dis- 
play of  fire- works  on  these  occasions  is  immense. 
Every  hydrant  runs  with  iced  lemonade,  and 
tarts  and  mince-pies  may  almost  be  said — so 
prevalent  are  they — to  grow  on  every  bush. 
Magnificent  w'ax  dolls,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
the  fashion,  with  chignons  a foot  long,  sit  all 
day  on  satin  sofas  and  receive  calls.  Milliners 
take  great  pleasure  in  having  little  girls  come 
into  their  ‘establishments’  just  to  ‘try  on’ 
their  newest  and  prettiest  bonnets.  Jewelers 
like  to  present  them  with  diamond  rings,  and 
pearl  necklaces,  and  gold  bracelets,  and  ear- 
rings, and  brooches,  and  all  kinds  of  costly  jew- 
els. Confectioners  fill  their  satchels  with  bon- 
bons; the  dry-goods  men — especially  the  Stewart 
of  Utopia — send  home  to  them  patterns  of  silk 
dresses ; the  furriers  cover  them  with  costly 
furs;  and  the  bouquet-man  gives  each  one  of 
them  every  morning  a magnificent  bouquet  of 
choice  flowers.  Armies  of  wooden  soldiers 
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march  to  and  fro  every  Saturday,  and  fight 
bloodless  battles  wherein  both  sides  are  victo- 
rious. School  ‘keeps-in’  during  the  morn- 
ing, but  ‘lets-out’  all  the  afternoon.  Church 
‘holds,*  however,  twice  every  Sunday,  but  the 
sermons  are  so  short  that  no  one  ever  gets  a 
chance  to  go  to  sleep.  As  to  amusements,  they 
‘ come  off’  six  days  in  each  week,  and  they  are 
of  the  most  entertaining  character.  Bam um  has 
a museum  there,  but  it  is  conducted  on  much  bet- 
ter principles  than  the  one  he  keeps  in  the  city. 
Nice  arm-chairs  are  placed  about  the  doors  of 
the  blacksmiths’  shops,  so  that  little  boys  tired 
with  play  can  sit  down  comfortably  and  watch 
the  big  smith  beat  the  red-hot  iron  into  horse- 
shoes, and  then  nail  them  fast  to  the  horses’ 
hoofs.  This  last  is  a very  delightful  spot  to 
visit.  Carpenters’  shops  are  always  open  in 
Utopia  to  good  boys,  and  edged-tools  of  every 
kind  are  kept  sharp  on  purpose  for  them  to  use. 
Painters,  too,  keep  pots  of  paint — especially  red 
paint — with  brushes  in  them,  for  boys  to  paint 
any  thing  they  like — fences  or  stable-doors — 
with. 

“ In  short,  the  number  of  enjoyable  sights  and 
scenes  in  Utopia  is  almost  marvelous ; and  I 
have  often  thought,  seated  at  my  desk  in  the 
‘receipt  of  customs,’  watching  the  boys  loiter- 
ing through  Wall  Street,  and  stopping  to  gaze 
through  the  windows  of  the  money-changers  at 
the  piles  of  gold  and  silver  coin  displayed  there- 
in, that  I would  like  to  be  a boy  again,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  once  more  that  Uto- 
pia of  childhood  where  so  many  of  my  earlier 
years  were  passed.” 

When  I asked  l/ncle  John  if  he  would  like 
to  be  a boy  again,  he  replied  that  he  thought  he 
was  a little  too  old  for  it ; and  when  I added, 
“ and  go  with  me  to  Utopia  ?”  he  answered  that 
that  was  a port  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
that  no  manifest  of  any  vessel  had  ever  gone 
through  his  hands  with  a clearance  for  that 
place,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  down  in 
any  chart  or  survey. 

And  I think  Uncle  John  is  correct. 


PAIRING  OFF. 

I.— IN  ECCLESIA. 

I AM  a minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Big  Injun. 

Though  not  on  the  map,  we  are  on  some- 
thing very  like  one — to  wit,  that  vast  prairie 
which  stretches  from  Egypt  to  Lake  Michigan. 
We  are  an  ungallant  rebutter  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s assertion  that  “no  creature  holds  an  insu- 
lar point  in  space.”  We  are  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  and,  until  three  years  ago,  the 
most  sanguine  optimist  couldn’t  pretend  to  car- 
ry his  grist  to  mill  a distance  of  less  than  ten. 

I say  three  years  ago,  for  about  that  time  an 
immense  double  house  began  building  on  the 
least  depressed  site  in  our  town ; and  a mile  be- 
low us,  on  the  Chicken  River,  at  a sudden  pitch 
of  several  feet  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie,  we 
saw  masons  at  work  on  a dam  and  the  founda- 
tions of  a mill.  Simultaneous  with  these  devel- 
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opments  was  the  rumor  that  two  Massachusetts 
gentlemen,  partners  in  the  mill  business  for 
many  years,  had  had  the  good  taste  to  become 
smitten  with  our  unparalleled  advantages  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to  Big  Injun. 

Every  one  familiar  with  prairie-mills  and  wa- 
ter-courses will  knowr  that  Chicken  River  could 
only  part  of  the  year  be  auxiliary  to  a steam- 
engine.  In  August  Chicken  was  well-nigh  as 
invisible  as  if  the  earth  had  never  hatched  him. 
In  February  or  March  he  was  wont  to  stray  over 
the  coop-rail  of  his  banks,  and  revel  over  many 
square  miles  of  prairie,  in  what,  out  of  gallina- 
ceous metaphor,  we  call  a freshet. 

Both  the  Pratts  and  the  Spotmans  had  “let- 
ters” to  my  church.  As  the  families  entered 
their  pews  for  the  first  time,  a little  late,  as 
new-comers  of  high  respectability  usually  are, 
we  were  singing  our  first  hymn,  and  I had  ample 
time  to  look  at  them. 

Somehow,  I instantaneously  felt  Mr.  Pratt  to 
be  that  thin,  timid  mau,  with  a chestnut  scratch 
awry  over  an  anxious,  deprecatory  eyebrow; 
who  came  at  the  rear  of  his  household,  on  a sort 
of  Sabbath  day’s  dog-trot,  and  siding  me  as  he 
closed  the  pew-door,  seemed  bent  in  so  many 
places  that  it  could  have  caused  me  no  great  as- 
tonishment to  see  him  fold  up  and  disappear 
like  a pocketed  two-foot  rule  the  moment  he 
sat  down  in  the  pew.  I was  obliged  to  rebuke 
my  son  William  for  a remark  which,  although 
improper  on  the  Sabbath  day,  is  still  sufficiently 
accurate  in  point  of  fact  to  excuse  its  slanginess. 
William  said  Mrs.  Pratt  was  “a  horse  of  anoth- 
er color.”  Physically  she  was  a tiny  atom — 
not  above  four  feet  ten — her  lower  jaw  was  dis- 
proportionately large  and  strong ; her  straight, 
coarse  hair  was  thick  as  moss  and  black  as  jet ; 
her  great,  eager  black  eyes  roamed  the  congre- 
gation over  like  a pair  of  human  revolving 
lights ; the  expression  of  her  thin  lips  was  that 
of  a stern  and  dry,  a wronged  and  an  angry  na- 
ture, dragging  some  clog  it  despises.  In  the 
same  pew  with  the  parental  Pratts  sat  three  lit- 
tle Pratts,  of  ages  more  or  less  morally  respons- 
ible, and  an  infantile  Pratt  of  two  years,  who 
at  first  seemed  to  occupy  but  a small  corner, 
but  being  fatuously  permitted  by  his  father  to 
run  out  and  play  day-day  in  the  aisle,  came  sud- 
denly in  prayer-time  over  a hot  register,  and 
conceiving  the  idea  that  he  had  been  brought  to 
meeting  to  be  baked,  showed  his  ability  to  fill 
a much  larger  house  than  ours.  In  the  next 
pew  behind  sat  several  boys  old  enough  to  be- 
have themselves  (as  boys  do),  and  the  two  old- 
est members  of  the  family,  Young  and  Maggie 
Pratt.  The  latter  was  a brown-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  girl — in  every  way  her  mother’s  con- 
trast— very  pretty,  and  eighteen.  Her  brother, 
eight  years  older,  had  the  same  eyes,  but  brim- 
ful of  that  strength  of  purpose  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  mother’s  mouth,  and  saddened  to 
much  more  than  the  natural  soberness  of  his 
seniority,  by  such  sore  man’s  experience  as 
Maggie’s  hopeful  spirit  could  never  know. 

Mr.  Spotman  advanced  up  the  other  aisle  with 


his  family  and  the  Pratts  in  parallel  columns. 
As  his  family  was  as  large  as  Mr.  Pratt’s,  and 
occupied  as  many  pews  after  it  got  seated,  Mr. 
Spotman’s  mind  had  at  once  grasped  the  idea 
of  this  imposing  flank  movement  on  the  congre- 
gation, and  as  usually  happened,  when  he  did 
grasp  an  idea,  induced  Mr.  Pratt,  sorely  against 
his  will,  to  conform  to  it.  Mr.  Spotman  him- 
self was  the  only  member  of  either  house  who 
executed  the  manoeuvre  with  any  thi  rig  like  the 
grace  and  dignity  demanded  of  a highly  respect- 
able family’s  first  attendance  at  a new  meeting- 
house. Mrs.  Spotman — like  Mrs.  Pratt,  a lit- 
tle woman,  but  feminine  and  sympathetic  to  the 
finger-ends — came  after  him  almost  shyly,  with 
a blush  on  her  matronly  face  at  the  sudden  turn- 
ing around  of  so  many  strangers.  Tidd  Spot- 
man,  a sturdy,  bright-eyed  youth  of  twenty,  rose 
behind  his  little  mother  like  some  noble  Gothic 
tower  above  a modest  rural  church ; there  was 
no  “ teeter”  of  vanity  in  the  elastic  step  of  his 
young  manhood.  The  little  gipsy  who  followed 
Tidd  Spotman  had  a pair  of  the  sauciest  brown 
eyes,  and  the  most  winning  mouth  which  ever 
redeemed  from  the  charge  of  homeliness  a large 
nose  and  creole  complexion.  William,  my 
youngest,  never  smiled  with  more  innocent  un- 
consciousness of  self  than  did  she,  coming  up 
the  aisle  and  recognizing  one  or  two  of  the  re- 
verted faces  in  my  congregation.  The  younger 
Spotmans  diminished  at  irregular  intervals  down 
the  aisle,  as  near  two  abreast  as  they  could  be 
induced  to  stay  without  punching  each  other  in 
the  ribs — beginning  with  Matilda  and  her  broth- 
er Disraeli — ending  with  Lemuel  Augustus  aud 
Semantha  Ann.  The  two  last-named  were 
twins,  aged  three.  Four  boys  and  four  girls  in 
all — straggling  up  the  aisle  like  a vista  of  tele- 
graph poles,  drawn  by  a young  man  bad  in  line 
but  good  at  perspective.  From  the  gipsy’s  mo- 
therly care  of  them  in  the  pews,  I credited  her 
also  with  that  electric  shock,  knowrn  to  children 
as  having  the  face  washed,  which  had  evidently 
glanced  down  the  vista  some  time  that  morning. 
I shared  in  her  equally  evident  regret  that  the 
impulse,  as  occurs  with  electricity,  had  become 
greatly  enfeebled  by  distance,  and  was  entirely 
extinct  before  it  reached  that  vortex  of  much 
taffy  the  mouth  of  Semantha  Ann.  I am  sure 
we  commingled  our  sighs  when  we  further  be- 
held that  Athanasius  Spotman,  on  the  threshold 
of  fourteen,  had  not  removed  a large  quid  from 
his  cheek  before  entering  the  sacred  edifice. 
Now,  none  of  all  this  was  at  all  calculated  to  add 
dignity  to  the  flank  movement.  To  the  rest  of 
his  family  Mr.  Spotman  was  a chivalric  contrast 
and  a withering  reproof-spuming  the  cocoa 
matting  at  the  head  of  all  the  Spotmans,  with 
the  tread  of  one  climbing  an  invisible  ladder  to 
sit  beyond  the  stain  and  jostle  of  sublunary 
things.  Personally,  he  would  strike  you  as  a 
man  who  had  never  in  his  life  been  called 
“Spotty”  or  “Spot;”  never  been  approached 
in  childhood  for  the  loan  of  a bat  or  a jack- 
knife ; never  been  sent  from  the  table  for  bully- 
ing his  Ma ; never  been  thwarted  or  coerced  in 
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any  respect,  from  missing  a fortune  to  finding  a 
button  off  or  waiting  for  his  tea.  A man  of  im- 
mense frame,  well-clothed  with  ruddy  flesh ; 
flaxen  of  hair,  plethoric  of  face,  mealy  of  eye- 
brows; with  cyclopean  arms,  and  fists  whose 
resemblance  to  a couple  of  well-matched  hard- 
shell crabs,  found  no  concealment  in  a sumptu- 
ous pair  of  orange-colored  kids — No.  10^  gen- 
tlemen’s. Never  did  the  brow  of  attendant 
janissaries  wear  more  anxiety,  ere  it  was  cer- 
tain of  a morning  how  the  sultan’s  coffee  agreed 
with  him,  than  was  displayed  by  both  the  gipsy 
and  her  mother  as  they  gave  one  final  glance, 
on  sitting  down,  at  the  elaborately-fluted  ruffles 
of  Mr.  Spotman’s  dazzling  frill.  A kidney- 
potato — done  in  carnelian,  and  set  in  much  gold 
— dangled  at  the  end  of  a fob-chain  of  broadly- 
braided  links,  half-way  between  his  waistband 
and  his  knee-pan,  and  he  fluttered  a large  white 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  offering 
some  magnanimous  truce  to  mankind  represent- 
ed by  the  congregation. 

This  was  my  first  impression  of  my  new 
parishioners.  On  our  way  home  to  my  small 
parsonage  I observed  that  the  “Inestimable” 
woman  (my  name  for  Mrs.  Prodder)  was  in  deep 
thought.  Knowing  that  a silent  woman  must 
have  abundant  reason  I made  no  attempt  to 
disturb  her  brown-study  till  we  arrived  at  the 
gate. 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  the  Inestimable,  “how 
we  ever  should  invite  the  Pratts  to  meet  the 
Spotmans !” 

IL— GEMINI  LODGE. 

In  external  elevation  Gemini  Lodge  was  but 
a single  building.  This  simplicity  was  com- 
pensated by  a charming  combination  of  Grecian 
architecture  with  a Spanish  veranda  in  the  first 
story ; hooded  Gothic  in  the  second ; and  a 
Byzantine  third  story  with  a French  roof — all 
elaborately  gingerbreaded  from  eaves  to  base- 
meut  with  wooden  lyres  and  cornucopias,  and 
the  whole  painted  that  uniform  Jersey  mud- 
color  fashionable  in  villas.  Such  a variety  of 
cheap  pinnacles  and  statuesque  chimney-pots 
adorned  the  space  between  the  gilt  lightning- 
rods  that  I was  not  surprised  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Spotman  that  he  had  Milan  Cathedral  in  view 
wheu  planning  the  edifice,  which,  though  in- 
ternally two  distinct  houses,  and  possibly  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Pratt  in  some  distant  way 
through  the  medium  of  the  carpenter’s  bills, 
was  always  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Spotman  as  a 
personal  “Great  Babylon  which  he  had  built.” 
Indeed,  we  noticed  that  not  only  by  Mr.  Spot- 
man,  but  by  his  own  wife  and  a number  of  the 
smaller  fry  of  both  families,  Mr.  Pratt  was  sys- 
tematically ignored.  Y oung  and  Maggie,  Tidd, 
the  Gipsy,  and  their  mother,  I was  glad  to  see 
treat  the  poor  gentleman  with  habitual  consid- 
eration ; hovering  round  him  as  one  would 
shield  a feeble  rush -light,  whenever  the  wind 
blew  from  his  wife’s  or  his  partner’s  quarter; 
dragging  him  into  social  notice;  deferentially 
luring  out  his  opinion  on  things;  cutting  him 


easy  channels  into  conversation,  and  altogether 
just  managing  to  keep  him  above  the  sea  of 
oblivion  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Mrs.  Spotman,  having  ironed  herself  sick, ' 
was  compelled  to  yield  Mrs.  Pratt  the  pleasure 
of  first  inviting  her  minister’s  family  to  tea. 
We  found  the  Pratts  quite  en  famille,  with  the 
exception  of  Tidd  Spotman  and  the  Gipsy, 
who  severally  sat  by  the  side  of  Maggie  and 
Young  at  table,  their  presence  seeming  quite  a 
usual  matter  which  incommoded  nobody  unless 
the  weakness  of  their  tea  indi^Ue  a feeling  of 
that  kind  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Pratt.  Before 
my  second  tea-cup  I was  quite  prepared  for  the 
revelations  made  my  Louisa — enthusiastic  and 
sixteen — by  those  charming  girls  Maggie  and 
the  Gipsy,  to  the  effect  that  the  first  would 
never  marry  for  Ma  or  any  body — any  body  but 
Tidd  Spotman,  as  long  A9  she  lived ; and  that 
but  for  her  Ma,  and  that  ironing-board  and  the 
children,  the  second  would  long  ago  have  eloped 
with  Young  Pratt.  Mrs.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Spot- 
man  alone  opposed  the  unions ; but  the  willful- 
ness of  their  natures  made  them  terrible  ob- 
stacles. Mrs.  Pratt’s  objection  summed  itself 
up  in  a statement,  rather  parried  by  the  lovers 
than  denied,  that  thus  far  every  partnership 
between  a Pratt  and  a Spotman  had  resulted  in 
a lion’s  share  of  advantage  to  the  latter ; and  it 
went  against  her  grain  to  see  any  more  mem- 
bers of  her  family  “ordered  about  by  Spot- 
mans.”  Mr.  Spotman’s  real  objection  was  pos- 
sibly the  feeling  that  nobody  was  good  enough 
for  a Spotman ; but  he  offered  no  explanation 
for  the  refusal  of  his  sanction  save  a despotic 
avowal  of  “ other  intentions”  for  his  children, 
mysterious  as  the  decrees  of  Fate.  Tho  lives 
of  people  about  him  had  hitherto  yielded  so 
easily  to  the  straight,  unreasoning  impulsions  of 
his  will  that  the  whole  world  had  come  to  seem 
to  him  created  only  as  so  much  new  cheese  for 
his  jack-knife.  “Oh,  what  do  you  think?” 
concluded  Louisa.  “Maggie’s  got  a brother 
that  hasn’t  been  heard  of  for  years  and  years ! 
— the  one  between  her  and  Young.  She  cried 
when  she  told  me,  for  she  and  her  father  and 
Young  loved  him  so  dearly;  but  Mrs.  Pratt 
said  she  couldn’t  stand  his  slack  ways,  and  pest- 
ered him  till  she  drove  him  away  from  home. 
It  wras  ever  so  long  ago,  and  they’ve  only  had 
two  letters  from  him  since.  The  first  time  he 
was  at  sea  homeward-bound  from  Hong  Kong — 
the  last  time  he  was  driving  mules  to  Denver, 
and  Mrs.  Pratt  said  he’d  gone  to  the  dogs.  JJo 
you  believe  he’s  gone  to  the  dogs,  papa  V” 

“It’s  rough  experience,  but  not  always  so 
bad  for  a man,  my  dear.  Luxury  might  have 
hurt  him  worse.  Lazarus  got  better  treatment 
from  the  dogs  than  he  did  from  Dives.  Be- 
sides, we  can  never  tell  what  sort  of  a peg  a 
boy’ll  turn  out  till  we  see  him  in  the  right  hole. 
I’ve  seen  lots  of  moral  consumptives  cured  by  a 
change  of  climate.  Mrs.  Pratt  may  be  rather 
hard  to  live  with — let’s  hope  the  best  for  Jack, 
my  dear!” 

But  to  return  to  our  tea-cups.  With  our- 
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selves  and  the  lovers  distributed  at  intervals 
between  them  the  children  ran  down  like  a pair 
of  stairs  from  Mrs.  Pratt  at  the  tea-pot  ex- 
tremity of  the  table  to  Mr.  Pratt  at  the  milk- 
toast  end.  Mr.  Pratt  began  asking  a blessing, 
when  a loud  u Hem!"  from  Mrs.  Pratt  remind- 
ed him  that  there  was  a clergyman  present, 
and  opened  his  eyes  like  the  shock  of  a bat- 
tery. His  usually  vellumy  countenance  be- 
came scarlet,  and  by  saying  “ Beg  your  pardon 
— Amen!”  left  things  in  such  a hopeless  tangle 
that  I was  relieved  when  Mrs.  Pratt  gave  a per- 
emptory thump  oil  the  salver  with  a knife-han- 
dle, and  said,  “Blessing,  Mr.  Proddcr!”  in  as 
realistic  a tone  as  if  she  were  calling  on  a wait- 
er for  steak. 

Adjusted  to  our  situation  by  the  second  bis- 
cuit, we  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  Jack  was  driven  from  home.  The  Pratts 
were  governed  to  death.  Every  thing  was  the 
subject  of  legislation.  The  wrong  peg  on  the 
hat-rack,  and  the  moral  screw  loose,  fell  un- 
der the  same  Draconian  Code.  Mrs.  Pratt  had 
read  hygiene  and  family  medicine;  her  chil- 
dren grew  up  under  a stem  protest  against 
half  that  they  put  into  their  mouths.  She  saw' 
if  you  had  too  much  butter  though  you  held  the 
slice  upside  down ; she  knew  when  you  had 
taken  two  kinds  of  meat  by  the  color  of  the 
gravy  you  left;  she  could  tell  to  a spoonful 
how  much  pudding  would  give  any  one  the 
stomach-ache. 

Her  husband  was  originally  inctned  to  leave 
every  body  alone.  Nagging  did  not  come  to 
him  naturally,  but  Mrs.  Pratt  had*o  drilled  him 
into  a sense  of  his  responsibilities  by  reading 
him  one  chapter  per  evening  of  Blobb’s  Mo- 
* ther’s  Companion  till  the  book  was  done  that 
lie  had  at  length  painfully  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  her  precentor.  Thus,  when  any  one  of 
his  children  flew  into  the  face  of  Sociology  or 
Hygiene  — especially  if  he  had  hi9  attention 
called  to  the  error  by  some  other  child  who 
was  a promising  disciple  in  its  mother’s  art 
of  Naggery — immediately,  in  an  indescribable 
drawl,  he  administered  the  appropriate  repri- 
mand. For  instance,  George,  being  an  active 
boy  of  eleven,  was  disposed  to  squirm  from 
that  upright  position  which  belongs  no  less  to 
table-manners  than  to  hygiene,  lie  frequently 
thus  squirmed.  Now,  had  he  been  William, 
my  youngest,  mentally  at  least  I should  have 
said,  “ William,  squirm  !”  It  is  good  for  boys 
— stretching  both  the  intercostal  and  inter- 
vertebral cartilages.  It  is  a process  contribut- 
ing to  growth  not  only,  but  to  the  legitimate 
discharge  of  that  nervous  accumulation  which 
is  almost  always  overdrawn  in  the  man  but  has 
no  outlet,  save  squirming,  in  the  boy.  Mrs. 
Pratt,  however,  could  none  of  squirming,  and 
had  repeatedly  said  so.  Accordingly,  when 
George  Pratt  had  been  sitting  a trifle  out  of 
true  for  the  space  of  two  seconds,  Hannah  Char- 
lotte Pratt,  a thin,  little  girl  of  eight,  remarked 
to  her  mother,  with  Mrs.  Pratt’s  look  but  in  Mr. 
Pratt's  voice, 


“Mo-o-other!  Jest  look  at  Ge-aw-ge,  sittin’ 
croo-ooA-ked !”  Upon  which  Mr.  Pratt,  as  if  re- 
citing some  penciled  passage  out  of  Blobb,  woke 
to  consciousness,  saving: 

“ Ge-aw-aavje  / Ge-aw-awge  ! Hah-ow  oft- 
en hev  .1  to-o-ofd  ye’d  have  cw-w-tfyvature  of  the 
spine  f"  And  scarcely  had  the  words  gone  out 
of  his  mouth  when  Mrs.  Pratt,  though  really  the 
main  body,  came  in  ostensibly  as  a reinforce- 
ment with, 

“ George ! George ! ! s’t  up  straight  ’n  yer 
chair  d’rec’ly ! ! ! ” 

The  unhappy  George  put  himself  beyond  im- 
mediate reach  of  spinal  meningitis,  only  to  be 
hauled  up  on  another  tack. 

(Loquitur  little  Jessie  Pratt — aged  six — and 
drawling  on  the  paternal  model) — 

“ Mo-aw- therl  Mo-oia-ther!  Jest  look  at 
Ge-awj  puttin’  gi-t-wi-gerbread  into  his  mi- 
i-Uk!" 

(Suddenly  resuscitated  with  half  a biscuit 
pausing  mid-way  to  his  mouth,  Mr.  Pratt  lo- 
quitur)— 

44  Ge-nw-aw-ge  ? Ge-aw-awge  f How  many 
ta-a-a-imes  hev  I to-o-old  ye  ne-e-cA-ver  to  put 
gi-i-w-gerbread  in -to  yer  mi-i-il/c  ?” 

(Mrs.  Pratt,  again  coming  up  as  a reserve, 
hard  on  the  rear  of  the  attacking  column) — 

“ Jawj  ! Jawj!  Tak’er  ging’bread  right  out 
that  milk  d’rec’ly !” 

Mr.  Pratt  and  I sat  alone  after  the  ladies  had 
strolled  out  to  talk  garden  seeds,  by  a bay-win- 
dow in  the  tea-room,  possessing  a view-  of  the 
bend  in  Chicken  River  only  inferior  to  that 
from  Mr.  Spotman’s.  The  sunset  was  not  par- 
ticularly nice  this  evening;  not  like  the  de- 
parture of  an  army  with  banners,  as  on  our 
prairie  it  generally  is  in  summer ; rather  like 
a lingering  bruise  on  the  sky — a black  and  blue 
spot  variegated  with  unpleasant  greens  and  pur- 
ples. With  the  poor  broken  being  who  enjoyed 
the  second  best  view  of  Chicken  from  the  seat 
beside  me,  such  a sunset  seemed  to  relish  ; and 
with  his  hands  clasped  over  one  listlessly  up- 
bended  knee,  he  sat  gazing  at  it,  his  face  wear- 
ing the  same  expression  with  which  he  would 
have  told  me  that  a fine  day  was  44  a weather- 
breeder,”  or  a northeast  storm  “just  what  he 
expected.” 

I learned  that  he  and  Mr.  Spotman  had  for 
twelve  years  been  mill-partners  in  the  eastern 
village  where  they  recently  lived,  and  that  the 
world  had  not  been  easy  on  him — why  he  had 
no  idea.  He  seemed  to  regard  life  as  a com- 
paratively simple  Chinese  puzzle  which,  out  of 
his  own  stupidity,  he  had,  on  the  whole,  put  • 
very  badly  together,  though  assisted  to  every 
piece  by  Mrs.  Pratt  and  Eliacham  Spotman. 

Of  a sudden  the  black  and  blue  sunset  turned 
orange  and  apple-green.  Mr.  Pratt,  reviving  in 
a ruddy  beam,  got  all  at  once  a livelier  hold  on 
mundane  things,  and  spoke  as  of  some  sancti- 
fied affliction,  saying : 

“ La-a-argish  family — ain’t  it  ?” 

“A  noble  family,  my  dear  Sir  ! Blessed  is 
he  who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  !” 
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“You  hain’t  seen  ’em  all.  Look  here — I’ll 
show  ye  the  best  of  ’em !” 

With  the  first  sign  of  human  interest  I had 
seen  in  him,  and  a sort  of  slip-shod  alacrity,  he 
shuffled  across  the  room  to  an  old  table-drawer, 
which  did  service  as  his  secretary,  and  after 
fumbling  a while  brought  back  a small  packet. 
Unwrapping  this  he  disclosed  two  daguerreo- 
types. One  of  them,  though  greatly  faded, 
represented  a cheerful,  good-natured  young 
man  of  thirty,  with  a childish  expression  of 
confidence  about  the  mouth,  and  kind  eyes  rest- 
ing proudly  on  a lusty  baby  which  nestled  crow- 
ing against  his  shoulder,  and  might  well  have 
excited  self-gratulatiou  in  a much  less  sympa- 
thetic father. 

“ Me  and  Jack”  said  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a 
dreamy  tremulousness  in  his  jp>ice,  and  me- 
chanically pointing  at  the  portraits  as  if  to  ob- 
viate a mistake  in  identities.  “ Me — at  29  and 
8 months ; Jack — 1 year  6.” 

I looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  picture, 
not  daring  to  revert  my  eyes  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  ex- 
isting face,  lest  they  should  betray  my  sense  of 
the  contrast.  But  he  paid  no  attention  to  me ; 
and  when  at  last  I said,  “A  lovely  picture!” 
without  replying  he  opened  the  other  case. 
This  contained  the  much  more  recent  likeness 
of  an  impetuous  face  shaded  by  wavy  chestnut 
hair,  sunshiny  in  expression,  with  a firm  but 
conciliatory  mouth,  and  fearless  yet  soft  blue 
eyes.  A broad  pair  of  shoulders,  and  a wiry, 
well-knit  chest,  covered  by  a vest  which  did 
honor  to  Sunday  in  a perfect  wilderness  of  pur- 
ple sprigs,  were,  besides  the  shirt  front,  the  only 
part  of  the  original  %rhich  the  daguerreotype 
showed  beside. 

“Jack,”  said  Mr.  Pratt,  still  more  mechan- 
ically— like  a man  looking  into  a new  grave. 
“Jack — grown  up  and  gone  away.” 

It  pained  me  inexpressibly  to  see  him  sitting 
there  so  haggard  and  dry-eyed,  like  a man  who, 
having  lost  his  way  and  despairing  of  help,  sits 
down  to  die  on  some  measureless  sand-heap 
alone.  Just  then,  all  childlike  without  cere- 
mony, my  little  Will  burst  into  the  room  to 
show  me  a plover-chick /he  had  just  caught  in 
the  tali  grass.  When  I asked  him  to  wait  till 
Mr.  Pratt  had  shown  me  his  keepsakes  he  stood 
patiently  by  my  side,  according  to,  his  frequent 
wont,  with  his  arm  around  ray  neck,  and  pat- 
ting my  cheek  caressingly. 

“Grown  up  and  gone  away,”  repeated  Mr. 
Pratt,  mechanically.  Closing  the  case  with  a 
lingering  hand,  he  slowly  raised  his  head  and 
noticed  my  affectionate  littld  .boy  for  the  first 
time. 

“ Oh — oh— oh ! ” groaned  the  poor  old  man, 
suddenly  choking;  then  jumped  up  with  his 
daguerreotypes  and  shambled  hastily  out  of  the 
room ; not  reappearing  till  he  came  to  the  gate 
to  shake  hands  with  us  (what  American  is  ever 
crushed  enough  to  forget  that  ?),  limp  but  fresh- 
ened— like  a muslin  half  done  up— decidedly 
needing  starch,  but  all  the  better  for  a sprink- 
ling. 


III.— PRATT  AND  8POTMAN. 

If  Mrs.  Pratt  had  invited  us  to  dinner  Mr. 
Spotman  would  have  bidden  us  to  an  evening 
entertainment.  As  she  had  only  made  tea  for 
us,  Mr.  Spotman  invited  us  to  dinner. 

On  what,  from  a vulgar  point  of  view,  we 
dined  upon  that  sumptuous  occasion  I have  not 
yet  made  up  my  mind.  I only  know  that  the 
atmosphere  of  grandeur  which  hung  around 
Mr.  Spotman  outside  the  domestic  circle  at  ta- 
ble spread  to  the  viands,  etherealizing  every 
platter.  We  sat  under  a pavilion  of  enchant- 
ment, where  the  world’s  common  baked  and 
boiled  became  something  roseate ; where  I con- 
stantly caught  myself  trying  to  solve  how  every 
thing  tasted  so  familiar  when  it  was  made  by 
a jealously-preserved  Spotman  recipe  handed 
down  through  Ude  only  knows  how  many  gen- 
erations ; where  the  smallest  salt-spoon  had  a 
history,  and  the  castors  had  been  a testimonial 
to  some  member  of  the  family  who,  on  a cer- 
tain occasion,  had  done  something  which  only 
a Spotman  could  do.  What  that  was  now  es- 
capes me.  It  may  hare  been  in  the  Revolu- 
tion ; it  may  have  been  on  the  Mayflower ; at 
all  events  it  was  something  which  threw  a hal- 
lowed ray  over  the  mustard,  and  made  Mr. 
Spotman  handle  the  pepper-pot  reverently,  as 
if  it  had  been  patted  over  the  porridge  of  Epam- 
inondos.  Probably  it  was  on  the  Mayflower, 
for  the  furniture  of  Mr.  Spotraan’s  parlor  .in- 
cluded a chair  winch  seemed  to  have  been  used 
considerably  oy  pilgrims  and  such ; the  plaited 
seat  bulging  so  artistically,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture being  such  a harmony  of  startling  age  with 
overw  helming  preservation  that  I could  easily 
imagine  old  Governor  Winthrop  having  sat 
down  hard  in  it  when  he  was  tired,  a couple  of 
hundred  times. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Prodder,  who  during  her  last 
visit  in  New  York,  with  her  cousin  the  banker’s 
wife,  went  through  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Marley  (much  patronized  by  Puritan  aristocra- 
cy short  of  ancestral  chairs),  assured  me  that 
elegant  artificer  had  no  better  matured  May- 
flower in  the  shop.  “ Ah ! they  made  things 
in  those  days!”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  for  a pen- 
sive moment  folding  his  arms  to  gaze  at  that 
miracle  of  immortality  as  if  it  were  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

All  the  older  members  of  both  families  fell 
into  a very  civil — some  of  them  into  a very 
agreeable — acquaintance  with  mine.  All  the 
ladies  save  Mrs.  Pratt  harmonized  at  once,  and 
in  every  interview  of  theirs  nothing  could  make 
her  other  than  she  was  by  nature — an  odd  one. 
From  the  beginning  I made  friends  of  the  two 
young  men.  Tidd  Spotman  was  a confident, 
dashing  fellow,  full  of  life,  and  very  angry  at 
his  troubles,  fto  not  needing  much  consolation. 
Young,  much  the  elder  of  the  tw'o,  was  a more 
experienced  and  introverted  man ; and  he,  I 
think,  never  left  my  study  without  a wrinkle 
the  less  in  his  painfully  knit  forehead.  His 
cross  had  been  life-long  repression.  His  favor- 
ite brother  had  been  banished ; his  father  nul- 
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lifted.  His  mother,  though  she  hated  Spotman, 
had  worked  to  the  same  effect.  The  girl  of  his 
heart  was  constantly  before  his  eyes  and  de- 
tained from  his  arms.  He'd  have  run  away 
with  her  long  ago — so'd  have  Maggie  and  Tidd 
— if  they  hadn't  hoped  against  hope,  and  trusted 
the  Lord  to  make  them  happy  sometime  without 
a terrible  smash  up.  I could  not  help  respect- 
ing Young  greatly. 

“We're  the  last  brace  and  tenon,  Maggie 
and  I,”  said  he.  “ Who’d  hold  the  family  to- 
gether if  we  went  away  ? Who’d  keep  a place 
for  father,  and  for  Jack  too,  when  he  comes 
home  ?” 

No  growling  at  the  prodigal's  veal  and  bag- 
pipes in  that  brave  heart — God  bless  the  boy ! 

I regret  to  say  that,  either  through  natural 
depravity  or  lack  of  policy,  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  my  family  did  not  get  on  so  well  as  their 
seniors  in  prosecuting  the  acquaintance  of  their 
Spotman  contemporaries. 

My  William,  an  habitually-truthful  boy,  re- 
ported Disraeli  an  ensanguined  torturer  of  cats, 
a hardened  swindler  at  marbles. 

As  we  have  seen  upon  his  first  attendance  of 
divine  service,  Athanasius  was  a tobacco-chew- 
er  in  his  roundabout.  This  I did  not  so  much 
wonder  at  when  I saw  the  enormous  example 
set  by  his  father’s  daily  two  papers  of  Solace. 
But  I confess  that  I was  unprepared  for  the  spec- 
tacle afforded  by  so  young  a boy  as  Disraeli,  who, 
having  followed  a German  target-excursion  one 
morning,  entered  my  gate  during  the  afternoon, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  throw  himself 
down  my  well,  in  an  agony  of  penitence  and 
beer.  A still  deeper  gulf  of  precocious  deprav- 
ity was  opened  to  me  when,  after  getting  him 
sober,  I sought  to  do  my  duty  os  a pastor  by 
mild  remonstrance. 

“It  is  terrible,  Disraeli,  to  think  of  a boy  of 
twelve  getting  drunk !” 

My  dignity  and  Disraeli  broke  down  together 
when,  with  a flood  of  tears,  he  assured  me  that 
such  a thing  hadn’t  happened  before  since  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  I recollected  that  it  was 
still  early  in  August. 

Could  Mr.  Spotman  for  one  moment  have 
admitted  the  disobey  ableness  of  any  command 
of  his,  he  might  have  watched  to  see  how  far  it 
ivas  respected.  When  after  uttering  “Bed!” 
in  the  voice  of  a muezzin  the  moment  he  felt 
personally  sleepy,  he  solemnly  hooked  the  win- 
dows, as  if  he  were  putting  up  the  shutters  of 
the  universe ; wound  the  clock  responsibly,  like 
a chief-engineer  of  the  sidereal  motions ; and 
extinguished  all  the  lights  in  the  house,  as  if  he 
were  dousing  the  solar  system.  After  this,  if 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of  a w'eak  spot  in  his  au- 
tocracy, Mr.  Spotman  might  have  staid  awake 
to  see  whether  his  behest  had  been  executed  by 
the  rest  of  the  family.  But  Mr.  Spotman  never 
did  dream ; and  so,  while  he  slept  like  a log, 
boys  of  his  were  out  robbing  hen-roosts,  or  play- 
ing penny-ante,  or  pulling  dowrn  the  external 
staircases  of  people  living  in  the  second  stories 
of  houses  w hich  had  no  other  means  of  ascent. 


In  these  and  other  performances  of  rustic 
scampery,  accomplished  with  signs  or  clothing- 
lines, I grieved  to  recognize  the  frequent  hand 
of  Athanasius  and  Disraeli.  It  took  the  entire 
lives  of  the  Gipsy  and  her  mother  to  manage 
the  remaining  children,  and  as  fast  as  these 
grew  up  the  laborious  twain  looked  forward 
hopelessly  to  see  them  slip  beyond  the  reach  of 
woman’s  discipline  and  soap.  All  this  was  ut- 
terly unknown  to  Mr.  Spotman,  who  demanded 
tangible  results,  and  so  long  as  he  saw'  clean 
faces  and  pinafores,  never  bothering  to  ask  how 
they  came  so.  Before  him,  from  the  force  of 
habit  and  seeing  the  respect  with  which  their 
mother  treated  him,  the  children  were  usually 
on  their  good  behavior.  But  half  an  hour  of 
their  father’s  company  was  as  much  as  they 
could  stand  a^a  time — and  I couldn’t  blame 
them,  for  he  was  a man  that  took  up  a great 
deal  of  room ; I should  have  felt  crowded  by 
him  myself  on  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

Fortunately  for  the  children  their  father  saw 
but  little  of  them.  The  mill  was  completed  in 
time  for  the  wheat-crop,  and  through  the  entire 
autumn  a thirty-horse  engine  ran  night  and  day, 
turning,  with  some  trifling  assistance  from  the 
Chicken,  six  run  of  stone.  Mr.  Spotman  left 
home  immediately  after  a five  o’clock  breakfast, 
and  got  back  any  time  from  nightfall  till  mid- 
night. Many  a warm  evening,  sitting  on  the 
piazza  of  her  side  of  Gemini  Lodge,  with  her 
husband  on  the  sofa  inside,  snoring  under  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  did  Mrs.  Pratt  make  a 
moment’s  halt  in  her  restless  rocking  to  fling  a 
glance  of  angry  admiration  at  the  majestic 
Spotman  striding  home*un  wearied  from  his 
business,  and  snap  between  her  teeth — 

“Oh!  you  Driver ! ” 

Mr.  Pratt  w as  habitually  roused  by  the  sharer 
of  his  connubial  couch  at  the  instant  that  lady 
discovered  her  own  sleeve  sufficiently  knit  up 
for  all  purposes  of  hygiene.  Mr.  Pratt,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  those  men  who  wake  very 
slowly  and  to  despondent  views  of  nil  things ; 
whose  earliest  matutinal  sensations  are  those 
of  a resuscitated  drowned  person ; who  look 
upon  life  as  one  long  defeat  till  they  get  their 
clothes  on ; who,  though  possibly  the  best  of 
Christians,  are  yet  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world  till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. These  are  not  much  at  any  time,  but 
after  the  blood  has  been  pumping  up  into  their 
brains  all  day,  feel  a cumulative  impulse  of 
activity  compared  with  which  their  nerveless 
waking  is  indeed  ghastly. 

So,  though  Mrs.  Pratt  might  call  him  at 
dawn,  he  was  wont,  the  moment  she  got  down 
the  kitchen  stairs,  to  draw  around  his  poor  ears 
again  the  blanket  he  had  just  made  stem  show 
of  casting  from  him,  to  begin  groaning  in  a 
broken  manner,  and  to  discover  in  his  own 
sleeve  many  dropped  stitches  which  sleep  had 
never  taken  up  again.  Mr.  Pratt  seldom  dream- 
ed, and  when  he  did  it  was  mainly  about  bears, 
locomotives  chasing  him,  falling  off  something, 
or  other  unsatisfactory  themes  of  the  sort.  But, 
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such  as  they  were,  his  dreams  constituted  the 
poor  gentleman's  sole  remaining  fabric  of  illu- 
sion ; and  when  Mrs.  Pratt’s  voice  tore  that  gos- 
samer stuff,  what  wonder  that  he  was  fain  to 
bewail  himself — fain  even  in  groans  to  deplore 
the  lean,  unsightly  elbows  of  his  care  sticking 
through  the  rent  into  cold  white  daylight  ? 

Sometimes  he  groaned  himself  to  sleep  again. 
Then  he  was  sure  to  be  roused  a second  time 
the  instant  that  his  wife  had  set  the  kettle  on. 
Qffccner,  however,  Mr.  Pratt  found  that  the 
Balmy  Knitter  had  put  up  her  needles  for  the 
day.  In  that  case  he  continued  his  passive 
defiance  of  Mrs.  Pratt’s  summons  by  lying  in 
the  most  fearfully  unraveled  state  of  mind  till 
II  o'clock.  At  such  times  he  reflected  on  all 
the  mistakes  of  his  past  life ; took  airy  flights 
through  the  optative  mood,  and  calculated  to 
a copper  how  much  better  off  he  had  been  in 
pocket  if,  on  a certain  occasion,  he  had  said, 
“No,  Brown,”  instead  of  “Yes,  Brown.”  He 
recollected  how  uncertain  title  was  jn  every 
place  where  he  owned  real  estate.  One  by  one 
passed  before  him  all  the  boils  he  had  had  when 
a small  boy.  He  could  almost  hear  his  dear 
old  grandmother’s  voice  reciting,  as  of  yore, 
how  she  had  never  in  her  life  known  a child 
come  harder  through  the  measles.  He  remem- 
bered his  Angers — from  time  immemorial  all 
thumbs — and  he  called  the  roll  of  the  people 
who  had  laughed  at  them.  He  remembered 
how  invariably  when  he  went  in  the  dark  to 
hunt  for  a square  thing,  the  first  he  put  his  hand 
on  was  a round  one ; how  cheese  had  been  his 
passion,  and  always  disagreed  with  him ; in  fine, 
regarding  life  as  an  investment  in  the  World's 
Ophir-Mine,  how  poorly  it  paid,  and  how  much 
he  had  always  been  assessed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  larger  stockholders.  After  indulgence  in 
• such  frames  of  mind  the  poor  gentleman  came 
down  to  a breakfast  aft  which  he  found  cold 
coffee  and — Mrs.  Pratt. 

Had  I been  Brother  Prfrtt  grace  might  have 
supported  me  through  one  of  these.  Had  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  send  both,  I feaar  I should 
have  fired  one  of  the  Providential  dispensations 
at  the  other,  and  wildly  fled  the  apartment. 
On  such  occasions  Mrs.  Pratt  generally  sat  at 
the  bay-window  with  second-best  view  of 
Chicken,  knitting  as  if  she  were  just  able  to 
keep  her  family’s  feet  from  the  pavement.  The 
poor  old  man  sometimes  almost  flattered  him- 
self that  such  tremendous  absorption  must  re- 
sult in  his  getting  away  unpunished.  Behind 
his  watery  potatoes  and  tallowy  steak  he  cow- 
ered as  if  he  would  fain  pack  himself  into  in- 
visible compass,  and  were  mutely  appealing  to 
Mrs.  Pratt  not  to  notice  him  at  all.  But  for 
those  restless  eyes  not  to  notice  was  as  impos- 
sible as  for  that  restless  tongue  not  to  talk. 

“I  s’pose  you  know  Spotman’s  hens  keep 
getting  through  on  to  our  grass-plot  ?” 

“E-e-eh?  Hens?  Oh-oh-yes.  Hole  in  the 
fence,  my  dear.” 

“ Of  course  there’s  a hole  in  the  fence.  Told 
yon  that  last  Saturday.” 
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“Board  *n  hammer — and  nails,”  began  Mr. 
Pratt,  feebly  pushing  fonvard  the  nouns,  with 
an  air  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  idea 
needed  any  reinforcement  in  the  shape  of  verbs 
or  adjectives. 

“ Yes ; and  if  the  boards  was  here,  so's  the 
nails,  so’s  the  hammer , so’s  Young.  He’d  have 
'tended  to’t  long  ago,  any  way,  if  you  hadn’t 
promised  to  take  charge  of  it  and  send  up  boards 
from  the  mill. 

“O-o-ohl  I forgot  all  about  it!”  groaned 
the  old  man. 

“ Your  shirts  won’t  forget  it.  this  while  ! — 
bran-new  bosoms  too ; and  the  run-round  on 
my  finger  not  well  yet  that  I got  makin’  the 
button-holes.  Hen- tracks  don’t  come  off,  Mr. 
Pratt ; an’  the  baby’s  two  best  aprons  spoiled 
entirely!”  « 

“Oh!  o-o -oh!  I wish  I never  had  to  have 
any  shirts  at  all!” 

“ Well,  the  Lord  will  take  you  at  your  word 
if  you  keep  on  this  way ; and  no  shoes  or  stock- 
ings neither.  Me  and  Margaret  hev  done  all 
women  can  do  to  help  it.  ‘ What  o’clock  is  it?’ 
Watch  stopped,  eh?  I told  you  it  wouldn’t 
stay  in  order  two  months  tylien  you  got  it. 
Well,  it's  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  — that's' 
what  it  is ; and  if  you’d  ever  had  any  forehand- 
edness you  might  have  pulled  out  your  own 
gold  chronometer  and  told  the  time  like  Spot- 
man.” 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  but  appalled 
thereat  the  moment  after,  Mr.  Pratt  moaned 
the  wish  that  Mr.  Spotman  were  in  Guinea. 

“And  so  he  is,  by  the  geography,  for  Guin- 
ea’s- the  place  where  the  gold  comes  from.  Oh  ! 
ain't  ho  a driver!  Not  ten  minutes  after  sun- 
rise when  he  went  past  here  fresh 's  a new  dime, 
with  that  carneliAn  seal  danglin’ ! D’ye  know 
what  they  call  the  mill  all  over  town  ? 4 Spot- 

man's!'  Oh,  don’t  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Pratt; 
nobody’s  a-going  to  find  out  you’re  alive  if  you 
don’t  know  it  yourself!  You  couldn’t  think 
of  the  fence,  but  have  you  been  to  the  minis- 
ter’s?” 

“ No-au-au-t  yet,” groaned  Mr.  Pratt,  through 
agony  of  mind  buttering  his  thumb  instead  of 
his  biscuit.  “ I’m  a-going.” 

“ Yes,  and  so’s  this  fall.  By  the  end  of  it 
you  won’t  have  a roof  to  sleep  till  ’leven  o’clock 
under  that  isn’t  Spotman’s.  I. told  you  the  oth- 
er day  you  were  Spotman’s  clerk — the  way 
things  are  going  on,  in  three  months  he'll  be 
your  landlord.  Law  sakes ! If  a woman  could 
only  change  into  a man  for  five  minutes  without 
having  to  stay  so!” 

“I'll  go  this  very  minute!”  ejaculated  Mr. 
Pratt,  galvanized  by  desperation  into  such  youth- 
ful activity  that  he  tipped  a cup  full  of  coffee 
over  on  the  table-clotb,  as  he  jumped  up  to  rush 
for  his  hat,  and  was  out  of  the  house  before  Mrs. 
Pratt  could  find  words  for  this  last  phase  of  her 
conjugal  trials.  The  impulse  never  left  him  till 
it  landed  him  in  my  study. 

There  is  a New  England  notion,  strange  to 
find  inherited  from  the  martyrs  of  Anti-Prelacy, 
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that  the  minister  can  set  every  thing  right.  The 
poor  old  man  seemed  to  feel  a saving  faith  in 
me  beyond  the  mere  relief  of  unpacking  his 
troubles  into  a sympathetic  ear.  I learned  that 
although  Mr.  Spotman  had  come  into  Mr.  Pratt’s 
business  as  a clerk  on  a salary,  he  now  owned 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  j by  the  articles  had 
power  at  any  time  to  buy  out  Mr.  Pratt’s  re- 
maining interest  for  a song ; .and  according  to 
the  books,  which  he  kept  himself,  was  Mr. 
Pratt’s  creditor  in  the  sum  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  Mrs.  Pratt  thought  this  sca-a-arcely 
right — Mr.  Pratt  didn’t  know.  It  would  hurt 
the  children  dreadfully  to  have  a fuss,  and, 
again,  he  didn’t  know.  Perhaps  Spotman  had 
looked  to  the  main  chance — he  always  was  a 
good  provider — he  might  and  he  might  not. 
“So  really,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Pratt,  “I  cfo’wo.” 
“Perhaps,”  he  continued,  after  a pause,  as  if 
putting  forward  some  dangerously  revolutionary 
idea,  “ it  might  be  a good  plan  to  speak  to  him 
-I  do’no.  ” 

IV.— SPOTMAN. 

As  a result  of  this  unbosoming  I devoted 
the  next  bright  November  morning  to  a visit 
at  the  mill  and  an  interview  with  Spotman.  I 
had  stated  the  case  briefly,  for  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  in  his  forehead  alarmed  me,  and  was 
reminding  Mr.  Spotman  of  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion to  call  on  an  offending  brother,  with  only 
one  other  brother  as  witness.  Mr.  Spotman 
loudly  but  pertinently  interrupted  me  with : 

“Well!  where’s  the  original  brother  ? You’re 
the  other  brother — now  let’s  have  Pratt!  It 
isn’t  scriptural  without  Pratt ! Hain’t  he  known 
me  long  enough  to  come  and  talk  to  me  on  the 
square  ? Where’s  Pratt  ? Let  him  stand  forth 
in  the  light  of  heaven  and  say,  * Spotman ! on 
vourself  and  your  little  family  I affix  the  blot 
of— of— of— ”* 

What  Mr.  Spotman  stood  ready  to  do  about 
this  hypothetical  stigma  never  obtained  utter- 
ance, for  the  half  paper  of  Solace  he  had 
crammed  into  his  mouth,  at  the  first  hint  of  our 
exciting  topic,  was  too  well  macerated  to  coexist 
in  the  same  mouth  with  any  fluid  of  the  nature 
of  eloquence. 

He  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  with  a 
sharp  “Thlupp!”  like  pulling  the  cork  of  a 
small  bottle,  sent  down  a deluge  upon  the  dock 
and  smart- weed  bordering  the  sluice.  Looking 
up  the  stream  he  evidently  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing which  changed  his  mood,  for  when  he 
drew  his  face  in  the  scarlet  had  left  it,  and  his 
mouth  wore  a contemptuous  smile. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  roared  hia  partner’s 
name  into  the  mill,  but  got  no  answer. 

• “ Come,  Brother  Prodder,  let’s  look  for  him,” 

said  Mr.  Spotman,  pleasantly;  “perhaps  the 
machinery  prevents  his  hearing.  He’s  probably 
down  by  this  time”  (pulling  out  the  chronometer 
which  caused  Mrs.  Pratt  so  many  violations  of 
the  Tenth  Commandment).  “ Oh  yes — noon ! 
he’s  as  like  as  not  to  be  down.  We’re  doing  a 
tremendous  business,”  continued  Mr.  Spotman, 


as  he  conducted  me  through  the  groaning  lofts. 

“ It’s  altogether  too  much  for  one  man — or  two, 

I should  say” — he  added,  as  if  by  the  barest 
chance  Mr.  Pratt’s  existence  had  just  occurred 
to  him. 

Feeling  our  way  through  a wilderness  of 
mealy  darkness  and  beams,  we  stumbled  on  a 
man  who  was  just  shoveling  his  way  out  of  a 
heap  of  something,  in  which  only  a saucy  pair  of 
Irish  eyes  were  distinguishable. 

“Dennis,”  Mr.  Spotman  accosted  him,  “haye 
you  sacked  that  fifty  bushels  for  Gladwin  ?” 

“ Shore  and  ye  didn't  say  whether  Gladwin 
was  to  have  it  or  Boshtwick.” 

“ I told  you  four  days  ago  to  ask  Mr.  Pratt,” 
said  Mr.  Spotman,  sternly. 

“ An  a haporth  o’  good  that  did.  4 1 do'no,9 
that’s  the  whole  ye  can  git  out  of  him.  111  sack 
it  for  Gladwin — that’s  the  beskt — for  the  ould 
gintleman’s  one  o*.  the  sort  that  wouldn’t  say 
4 Good  Lord,’  for  fear  of  offindin’  the  divil!” 

“Come,  come — no  talk  of  that  kind,  Sir!” 
said  Mr.  Spotman,  and  we  returned  from  our 
vain  search  to  the  office.  Again  Mr.  Spotman 
put  out  his  head  and  favored  the  fluviatile  shrub- 
bery. Again  he  looked  up  the  sluice,  and  pull- 
ing in  his  face  with  apparent  stupefaction,  ex- 
claimed : 

“Why,  blessed  if  the  dear  old  fellow  isn’t 
right  there  under  our  noses ! ” 

I also  put  my  head  out.  Squatting  among  a 
group  of  his  own  and  Spotman ’s  children,  a few 
rods  up  the  sluice— one  of  the  twins  putting 
dandelion  curls  in  his  wig,  the  other  borrowing 
his  jack-knife,  and  kicking  him  in  the  stomach 
when  asked  to  lend  it  back — Mr.  Pratt  was  en- 
gaged, for  their  common  delectation,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a make-believe  mill. 

Mr.  Spotman  smiled  blandly.  “Dear  old 
thing ! ” said  he,  in  a voice  of  dreamy  tenderness,  * 
“ he’s  just  like  one  of  ’em.  He’s  really  too  fee- 
ble to  be  bothered  with  such  things  as  we’ve  been 
talking  about  I knbw  who  hies  him  on — she’d 
distract  any  body.  You’re  quite  right,  Brother 
Prodder,  in  coming  to  talk  to  me.  I’m  the  best 
friend  he’s  got,  and  he  knows  it.  Wont  you  sit 
down  and  read  the  last  Advertiser t No ! Good- 
day — come  often — I believe  I’ll  pitch  into  work.” 

He  had  made  an  entry  in  his  ledger  before  I 
was  over  the  threshold.  If  all  the  parsons  in 
Christendom  were  sent  to  Spotman,  what  lift 
could  that  give  the  fortunes  of  a man  who  rose 
at  eleven  and  built  toy  water-wheels  in  the  glare 
of  noonday? 

V.— YOUNG  PRATT. 

^11  winter  long  the  lovers  were  unhappy. 
They  never  went  out  for  a sleigh-ride  without 
dodging  Mr.  Spotman  when  they  started,  and 
getting  nagged  by  Mrs.  Pratt  when  they  came 
back.  Both  the  eldest  boys  wanted  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  firm — Young  with  a view  to  the 
protection  of  his  father’s  interests,  Tidd.  because 
he  had  real  love  of  business.  Mr.  Spotman  re- 
fused Tidd,  because  he  regarded  him  as  an  or- 
der for  the  great  lawyer  of  the  family,  which 
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Heaven  was  going  to  fill  as  a matter  of  course. 
Why  he  did  not  want  Young’s  fingers  in  his 
wires  needs  no  telling;  but  the  explanation 
which  he  vouchsafed  for  his  denial  was  “his 
father’s  consumptive  tendency.”  In  view  of 
this  terrible  heritage  Mr.  Spotman  had  said, 
“ Make  a minister  of  him,  Pratt ; feebleness 
don’t  tell  so  much  there,  you  know.” 

But  Young  Pratt  sternly  repelled  the  sug- 
gestion, and  staid  at  home  in  a room  over  the 
barn,  where  he  was  trying  to  make  a chemist 
of  himself.  Some  day,  perhaps,  he  might  go 
abroad  to  study  a few  years  at  Gottingen ; get 
Ph.  D.  after  his  name;  return  to  establish  a 
lucrative  laboratory*  or  assay  office ; marry  the 
girl  of  his  heart ; hud  snug  places  for  all  the 
children;  furnish  his  mother  funds  to  travel 
and  visit  her  relations  all  the  year  round  ; and 
sit  at  his  own  fireside  between  bis  father  and 
Jack, 'With  the  Gipsy  on  one  knee  and  her  baby 
on  the  other.  O culmination  of  bliss  1 Ica- 
rus-like,  at  that  radiant  height.  Young  usually 
* lost  his  wings,  and  remained  mentally  dashed 
to  pieces  for  several  days. 

One  morning,  however,  he  came  into  my  study 
quite  radiant. 

“You  mustn’t  think  I’m  too  easily  elated,” 
said  he,  “but  really  don’t  this  look  just  a little 
like  a way  out  ?”  And  he  handed  me  a letter 
from  the  Buckskin  Joe  Mining  Company,  stat- 
ing that  they  had  heard  his  scientific  abilities 
honorably  mentioned,  and  would  like  an  assay 
of  an  accompanying  ore  sample  in  return  for 
the  inclosed  expert’s  fee  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. “Who  could  have  talked  that  balder- 
dash about  met ” asked  Young. 

From  my  study  he  ni6hed  at  once  to  drag 
his  father  to  the  hatter’s ; he  bought  a lovely 
chip,  with  real  French  flowers,  which  had  per- 
iled Maggie’s  peace  of  mind  every  day  for  a 
week  as  she  passed  the  milliner’s  window;  he 
got  himself  taken  in  a locket  for  Miss  Spot- 
man;  spoiled  all  the  children’s  digestion  with 
taffy  for  a week ; and  sent  the  remainder  of  his 
fee  to  New  York  with  an  order  for  chemicals. 
It  was  the  first  money  his  favorite  pursuit  had 
made  him,  and  who  that  has  ever  been  young 
forgets  what  an  exhilarating  epoch  is  the  re- 
ception of  such  eoin  ? His  assay,  which  was  a 
model  of  chirography,  proved  also  so  satisfac- 
tory in  a scientific  point  of  view  that  in  six 
weeks  he  had  a sample  from  another  Colorado 
vein,  accompanied  by  a similar  honorarium. 
This  second  exhibition  of  interest  felt  in  high 
places  quite  dnmfounded  him,  and  he  repeat- 
edly told  the  small  bead-roll  of  his  acquaint- 
ance without  getting  the  least  clew  to  his*'jfQ- 
fluential  friend. 

Saving  this  single  bright  spot,  the  sky  grew 
darker  and  darker  over  Gemini  Lodge  all  win- 
ter long. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  ravens  to  Elijah. 
Considering  the  difference  between  the  men,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Pratt  found  his  mes- 
senger of  succor  in  the  Chicken.  But  of  this 
a special,  chapter,  namely : 


VL— MRS.  PRATT  AND  MR.  SPOTMAN. 

The  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came. 
The  drifts  which  for  a month  had  been  lying 
three  feet  deep  each  side  our  prairie  railroads 
melted  in  a bland,  oily  air,  which  counterfeited 
May  sufficiently  to  seduce  half  the  inhabitants 
of  Big  Injun  into  draughts  with  their  coats  off, 
and  keep  even  the  third  Chronothermal  Doctor 
running  all  the  time.  The  weather  was  mild 
but  fearful.  My  diary  gives  me  the  exact  date . 
“ Feb.  22.  Mem.  The  Great  Washington.  Louisa 
detained  by  slush  all  night  at  the  Pratfs\'f 

About  noon  Young  drove  her  home  in  a top- 
buggy.  , She  was  wet  to  the  skin,  poor  lamfr! 
•and  while  she  sat  making  mouths  at  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  whisky,  with  my  thickest  lamb’s- wool  socks 
keeping  her.  little  feet  from  the  direct  blaze  of 
the  hickory,  she  told  us  that  she’d  come  from — 
oh,  such  a scene ! As  Mrs.  Pratt  phrased  it  her- 
self, that  lady  had  decided  it  was  time  for  her 
to  “git  up.” 

“Add  such  thiggs  as  she  said  to  Bister 
Pratt!”  continued  Louisa,  getting  nasal  from 
the  effort  not  to  taste  her  whisky.  “ Maggie 
went  actually  crying  out  of  the  room,  and  Young 
got  white  as  a sheet.  She  said  she  would  go 
and  see  a lawyer  at  once,  and  get  an  agree- 
ment drawn  up  to  make  an  equal  division  of 
the  partnership,  take  it  down  to  the  mill  her- 
self, and  make  Mr.  Spotman  sign  it.  Then — 
think,. mamma,  right  before  the  children  tool 
— she  told  Mr.  Pratt  that  if  he  stirred  from 
that  room  till  she  got  back  from  the  lawyer’s 
and  he’d  signed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  she’d 
have  the  same  contempt  for  him  that  she’d  have 

for  an  L . Mamma,  can  you  conceive  any 

circumstances  under  which  you’d  have  the  same 
contempt  for  papa  you’d  have  for  an  L ?” 

“An  L?” 

“What  bites  the  poor  soldiers  so,  mamma, 
you  know.” 

‘ ‘ Oh  my ! ” said  the  Inestimable  j ‘ * dear  Lord 
forbid !” 

Let  us  now  follow  the  footsteps  of  Mrs.  Pratt. 
Carrying  an  umbrella,  India-rubbered  and  gen- 
erally water-proof,  Mrs.  Pratt  brought  her  in- 
ner fire  to  the  lawyer’s  not  only  still  alive,  but 
fanned  to  a blaze.  She  did  not  leave  Mr  Sig- 
gemboy’s  back  office  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
but  she  found  Mr.  Pratt  in  the  identical  place 
where  she  had  left  him.  So  thoroughly  par- 
alyzed was  he  by  her  manifestations  in  the 
morning  that  if  she  had  never  come  back  he 
might  unto  this  day  be  found  there,  like  the 
sentinel  at  Pompeii,  young  Master  Casabianca, 
or  any  body  else  who  staid  any  where  a good 
while  after  it  was  useless.  There  is  no  need  of 
saying  that  a man  who  would  wait  that  length 
of  time  for  a document  signed  k the  moment  it 
was  handed  him ; after  which  Mrs.  Pratt  blot- 
ted it  herself,  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  and, 
saying  nothing  but  “ Stay  where  you  are !”  as 
she  passed  out,  started  for  the  mill. 

A little  rail  separated  the  Spotman’s  piazza 
from  the  Pratt’s.  Mrs.  Spotman  stood  on  her 
side  of  it,  searching  the  wet  horizon  for  Dis- 
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raeli,  who  should  now  have  been  making  dis- 
patch on  an  errand  instead  of  determining  the 
deepest  puddle  in  Big  Injun  by  actual  measure- 
ment with  his  bare  legs.  As  Mrs.  Pratt  went 
down  the  steps  with  a mere  nod  on  passing, 
Mrs.  Spotman  said : 

44  What ! going  out  in  this  weather  ? Why, 
you’ll  catch  cold,  sure  as  can  be.  * I wouldn’t.” 

44  I’m  agoing,”  was  Mrs.  Pratt’s  only  reply. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Spotman,  gently,  “if 
you  will  go,  had  you  just  as  lief  hand  these  to 
Him  t I can’t  see  Disraeli  any  where,”  and 
she  extended  two  papers  of  Solace  beneath  Mrs. 
Pratt’s  umbrella.  “ It’s  the  only  thing  he  can 
chew,”  she  added,  tenderly,  as  if  speaking  of  i 
some  dear  gazelle,  whose  sole  feed  was  salads 
of  “amaranth  and  moly.”  “It’s  just  come 
from  New  York  by  express.  He  was  all  out  of 
it  when  he  left ; he  hadfi’t  more’n  a pinch ; 
and  I’ve  pulled  these  two  out  of  the  box  to  last 
till  he  gets  home. . Could  ye,  now,  jest ’s  easy 
as  not  ? It’s  awful  hard  for  a man  to  go  with- 
out— quarter-day,  too,  w'hen  he’s  got  all  to  do. 
He  has,  you  know.  I begin  to  feci  for  him  al- 
ready.” 

“ I’ll  take  charge  of  ’em  with  pleasure,”  said 
Mrs.  Pratt,  expressing  that  emotion  in  a pecul- 
iarly dry,  hard  smile,  as  she  slammed  the  gate 
on  her  words  and  began  splashing  out  into  the 
prairie. 

When  she  reached  the  mill  she  was  spattered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  wind  had 
played  such  pranks  with  her  umbrella  that  it 
looked  like  a mourning  vase  of  tulip  patterned 
in  the  hands  of  some  very  unsuccessful  glass- 
blower.  Dennis  met  her  at  the  door,  and  after 
a few  moments’  conversation  with  him  she  as- 
cended to  the  office.  Spotman  scarcely  looked 
up  as  she  entered,  but  gave  one  jerky  nod  over 
his  ledger,  like  Orthodoxy’s  involuntary  assent 
to  an  afternoon  sermon  in  August.  Not  that  he 
was  by  any  means  to  be  thought  napping,  for 
the  next  instant  he  drove  his  pen  into  his  ink- 
stand  with  a force  which  broke  one  of  the  nibs. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  tossing 
the  ruins  into  a drawer,  with  eyebrows  of  un- 
imaginable profanity,  “ what  can  I do  for  you 
to-day  ?” 

“ I suppose  I can  have  a chair,”  replied  Mrs. 
Pratt,  immediately  acting  on  that  hypothesis. 
As  she  drew  her  wringing  dress  to  her  knees, 

* spurned  her  overshoes,  and  planted  her  feet  on 
the  hearth  of  a box-stove,  roaring  with  seasoned 
hickory,  she  had  the  most  unmistakable  and  ag- 
gravating look  of  not  caring  where  she  slopped. 

“ Well,  ma’am  !”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  regard- 
ing her  much  as  he  would  look  at  a drow  ned 
kitten  which  somebody  had  just  picked  out  of 
a puddle.  “Out  for  your  health,  I suppose! 
You  art  an  object,  I must  confess !” 

“And  I have  come  for  an  object  too,”  said 
Mrs.  Pratt,  dumping  that  lump  of  variegated 
pulp,  her  bonnet,  on  the  last  Price  Current , and 
following  it  with,  her  water-proof.  “ I’ve  come 
for  an  object,  and  for  an  object  I’m  going  to 
stay.” 


“ Oh,  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  ma’am.  You 
don’t  disturb  my  writing.  But  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  looking  round  the  mill,  your  object 
ain’t  here,  ma’am.  It’s  not  too  early  in  the 
nmrning  for  him,  because  it’s  afternoon,  but 
this  w’eather  is  too  much  for  his  constitution ; 
and  he  may  have  had  his  rest  disturbed  last 
night,  though  postin’  you  up  on  that , ma’am,  is 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.” 

“ Mr.  Pratt  is  in  his  own  house,  as  I asked 
him.  There’s  another  kind  of  person  here  to- 
day, Spotman  ; another  kind  altogether.” 

44  You’re  right  there,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Spot- 
man,  majestically  expanding  himself  to  his  Sun- 
day size. 

“ And  ’tain’t  you  either,  Spotman,”  said  Mrs. 

Pratt,  fixing  on  him  those  harsh,  feverish  eyes, 
w’hich  could  hide  neither  their  wrath  nor  their 
defiance.  “ Come,  you  may  as  well  get  another 
pen  and  turn  to  your  writing.  You  needn’t 
jam  so  hard  next  time,  and  you’ll  find  it  a sav- 
ing. How  soon  will  you  be  through?  You 
and  I are  going  to  have  a little  talk,  so  you’d  • 
better  be  getting  other  things  off  your  mind.” 

4 4 Ma’am  I ” roared  Mr.  Spotman.  If  I should 
see  my  pulpit  cushion  square  off  some  Sunday 
to  thump  me  back  I should  scarcely  be  more 
stupefied  than  was  Mr.  Spotman  at  this  sudden 
self-assertion  of  the  Pratt  family. 

44  Come,  Spotman,  don’t  you  get  red  in  the 
face  at  me.  There’s  apoplexy  in  your  family. 

How  soon  are  ye  going  to  get  through  that 
writin’  ?” 

Mr.  Spotman  strove  to  express  himself,  but 
failing,  returned  to  his  balance-sheet,  and  for 
fifteen  minutes  of  fluent  silence  worked  away, 
with  no  interruption  BaveMrs.  Pratt’s  rhythmical 
drip  and  an  occasional  sniff,  in  the  nature  of  a 
csesura,  with  which  she  pointed  it,  as  she  sat 
enacting  the  sublime  epic  of  Catching  Cold  for 
One’s  Family.  At  the  expiration  of  the  quar- 
ter Mr.  Spotman,  in  miners’  parlance,  had  dbg 
himself  through  “pay  rock,”  and  found  the 
6eam  44  pinch  in”  to  a terribly  tough  ledge  of 
“wall” — coming  off  a page  of  figures  which 
footed  largely  to  his  credit  upon  one  which 
would  not  foot  at  all.  Each  successive  addi- 
tion left  him  in  a more  terrible  state  of  mind. 

He  felt  that  Mrs.  Pratt  saw  through  his  back 
every  time  he  recommenced  the  column.  Aft- 
er getting  five  different  results,  with  a face  like 
fire  he  laid  dow  n his  pen  and  felt  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  tantamount  to  the  confession  of  a check, 
but  he  could  not  help  it.  A lump  of  tin-foil 
as  large  as  an  almond  was  all  he  found.  He 
opened  it  over  his  palm,  and  in  attempting  to 
up  the  few'  dry  threads  of  Solace  left  there 
turned  them  to  dust. 

44  Well,  ma’am  !”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  flinging 
himself  into  a chair,  with  the  profane  eyebrows 
making  a yellow  V below  his  swollen  forehead, 

“Now  that  I’ve  five  minutes  to  give  you,  let’s 
hear  the  present  business.” 

44  Five  minutes  won’t  do  it,  Spotman ; you’d 
better  just  keep  to  your  wTitin’l” 

| “Mrs.  Prat,  air  you  aware  that  this  is  the 
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close  of  quarter  ? Air  you  aware  that  accounts 
are  getting  made  up  ? Air  you  aware  that  busi- 
ness is  nothing  without  keeping  books  posted  ? 
Air  you  aware  that  business  is  getting  settled  ? 
Air  you — ” 

“Come!  That's  enough  *awares.’  I ain't 
a political  meeting.  Business  is  gettin'  settled, 
is  it  ? Well,  that’s  what  I’m  here  for !” 

Prip — drip — sniff.  . For  three  minutes  more 
drips  and  sniffs  in  that  proportion. 

Finally,  said  Spotman,  rising : 

“If  you  won’t  state  your  business,  mum, 
don’t.  Ill  step  out  a while.” 

“ill  go  ’long!” 

She  had  her  rubbers  on  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  his  hat  from  the  nail.  Her  state  of 
readiness  affected  him  as  a still  greater  execu- 
tive genius  was  once  affected  by  Bismarck’s. 
He  hung  his  hat  up  again,  and  concluded  not 
to  “mobilize.”  Never  mind  the  Rhine — Lux- 
embourg would  do.  Forgetful  of  his  helpless- 
ness he  felt  for  a chew.  In  the  other  pocket 
at  the  side ; the  outside  breast  on  the  left ; the 
inside  breast  on  the  right ; the  change  pocket — 
three  in  the  vest — as  many  in  the  pantaloons. 
Not  a pinch  of  snuff  for  a cat ! Two  successive 
6niffs  and  an  apparent  aggravation  of  drip  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Pratt. 

“Mum,”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  chair,  “the  writing's  through  with. 
Shall  you  wind  up  before  dark,  or  shall  I see 
that  the  candles  are  handy  before  you  square 
yourself?” 

“There  ! Lamp-oil  11  do,  Spotman.  You 
know  there  ain’t  a candle  about  the  place,  only 
that's  your  way  of  swelling.  You  can  be  home 
to  tea  if  you  like.  * That’s  for  you  to  say.  I’ve 
got  a little  paper  in  my  pocket  for  you  to  sign. 
When  that’s  signed  I'm  going,  and  you  can  go 
too  if  it  suits  you.” 

“Let’s  see  the  document,  mum,”  said  Mr. 
Spotman,  gentle  through  paralysis. 

Mrs.  Spratt  handed  him  the  paper.  When 
he  saw  that  it  amounted  to  a declaration  of  co- 
equal rights  on  tl£  part  of  both  partners,  and 
*the  full  audacity  of  the  proposition  had  burst 
upon  him,  he  deliberately  tore  the  paper  into 
longitudinal  strips,  arose,  bunched  them  neat- 
ly, as  if  he  intended  to  put  them  by  for  some 
future  holiday  when  the  recreation  of  making 
lamp-lighters  might  arouse  him,  walked  round 
to  Mrs.  Pratt’s  end  of  the  stove;  and,  opening 
the  door,  shelved  them  on  the  hottest  stick  in 
reach.  Then,  returning,  he  sat  himself  down 
like  one  of  the  gods  in  Olympian  council  who 
has  uttered  his  irrevocable  say. 

Mrs.  Pratt  smiled  with  her  eyes,  and  her 
mouth  drew  down  at  the  comers  as  she  said,  in 
a voice  very  like  a man’s : 

“I  though  you’d  do  that.  So  Siggemboy’s 
young  man  made  me  a copy.  I’ve  got  it  here!" 
and  she  significantly  tapped  herself  on  the  cor- 
set-board. “ I’ve  got  it  here.  The  other  one 
was  to  read — this  one  is  to  sign  !" 

“You  can’t  expect  me  to  argue  the  point 
with  you,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Spotman. 


“You  can  take  your  pick  who  to  argue  with, 
me  or  Siggemboy.  F’r  if  ye  give  me  trouble !” 
continued  Mrs.  Pratt,  herself  and  her  voice  si- 
multaneously rising,  “it’ll  go  hard  with  you, 
sure  as  there’s  such  a thing  as  law  !” 

.“  Law  be  durned !”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  again 
involuntarily  feeling  in  his  pocket,  and  conceal- 
ing the  mortiffication  of  his  failure  by  a motion 
to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Pratt  advanced  in  the  same  direction. 

“ If  you  do  mean  to  argue,”  said  she,  “ argue 
inside  the  mill.  • It  ain’t  your  strong  point,  Eli- 
achim  Spotman,  so  you  may ’s  well  take  your 
hand  off  that  knob.  I’m  the  only  person  that 
hears  you  when  you  bellow  now — and  I knew 
you  before.  There  ! don’t  get  ready  to  raise 
your  voice  at  me.  There’s  no  talking  to  do. 
I’m  here’s  for  business!” 

Spotman  instantly  threw  the  door  open  and 
strode  out. 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  grasp  was  on  his  sleeve  in  an 
instant. 

“Spotman  !”  said  she,  in  a voice  husky  with 
rage,  and  shaking  in  his  face  the.  duplicate 
agreement — “Spotman,  sign  this  ye  shall  be- 
fore ye  leave  the  mill  to-night!” 

Perhaps  even  he  would  not  have  done  it  had 
she  not  bereft  him  of  his  prop,  but  he  turned 
on  her  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist  as  if  she  had 
been  another  man.  With  a cry  of  mingled  pain 
and  fury  she  spat  at  him  like  a cat  between  her 
teeth,  but  retained  her  hold  on  the  paper. 
Snatching  at  it  repeatedly,  Spotman  clutched 
one  corner  and  tore  it  in  two.  The  violence  of 
his  wrench  added  unconscious  tightness  to  his 
other  hand’s  grasp  of  Mrs.  Pratt’s  wrist,  and 
giving  a Bhriller  cry  she  fainted  against  the 
bosom  of  her  foe. 

Suddenly  outside  the  mill  there  was  a con- 
fused jingle  as  of  a large  posse  hushing  itself 
down  for  a surprise.  Pallid  as  death,  bewil- 
dered as  idiocy,  Mr.  Spotman  in  an  instant  rec- 
ollected all  the  Eastern  boguey-stories  about 
Judge  Lynch,  as  one’s  sins  flash  through  his 
mind  when  drowning.  In'  the  lowest  story 
of  the  mill  there  was  a clattering  as  ot  many 
staves.  Through  Siggemboy  that  cursed  wo- 
man had  set  the  mob  on  him.  The  gurgle 
grew  more  multitudinous — he  could  almost  hear 
men  laugh  his  name — it  was  Lynch ! There, 
victorious  in  defeat,* lay  his  terrible  enemy, 
half  the  disputed  document  in  her  hand,  marks 
of  violence  on  her  wrist ; in  connection  with 
the  traces  of  her  exposure  on  the  prairie,  these 
would  make  her  the  most  dreadful  - looking 
corpse  that  ever  came  up  against  a man  before 
the  coroner.  • 

Glub — glub — glub ! The  sounds  came  more 
tumultuous — he  felt  an  odd  kind  of  strangling 
as  if  the  rope  were  already  round  his  neck. 
One  wretched  instant  he  snatched  the  damning 
evidences  from  the  relaxed  grasp  of  Mrs.  Pratt ; 
the  next,  and  from  bed  to  ridge-pole  a great 
crash  shook  the  mill  like  thunder.  For  one 
brief  moment  the  great  gear-wheel  clattered 
| round  like  mad.  The  next,  and  the  whole  ma- 
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chinery  stood  motionless.  There  succeeded  a 
steady  rush  and  trampling,  as  of  many  feet, 
across  the  lower  floor.  Spotman  ran  to  the 
window,  and  beheld  his  antagonist.  Not  Jus- 
tice Lynch  but  thi  Chicken,  which  had  topped 
its  banks  and  treated  his  new  dam  as  a mere 
impertinent  suggestion.  The  dam  had  gone 
when  he  heard  the  thunder — the  wheel  when 
the  machinery  stopped.  He  plunged  down  the 
stairs,  but  brought  up  five  steps  from  the  bottom 
with  an  abruptness  which  just  saved  him  from  a 
bath.  The  Chicken  was  muddily  meandering 
between  fifty  barrels  of  his  best  44  Spotman 
Brand,”  in  at  one  window  and  out  at  the  other. 
Looking  through  either  window  Mr.  Spotman 
could  behold  one  dull,  gray  sheet  of  water  ex- 
tending over  the  prairie,  and,  in  an  agony,  he 
saw  that  his  momentary  tete-a-tete  with  Judge 
Lynch  was  only  exchanged  for  one  with  Mrs. 
Pratt,  of  Heaven  only  knew  what  duration. 
From  the  rest  of  the  race  they  two  were  as 
much  cut  off  as  if  they  had  been  alone  together 
in  a small  boat  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan. 

44  Well !”  gasped  Mr.  Spotman,  turning  back 
up  the  stairs,  44  two  thousand  dollars  gone  to 
the  devil  if  it’s  a cent,  and  that  woman  fixed 
here !” 

Mrs.  Pratt  must  have  been  marble  not  to 
revive  under  Mr.  Spotman’s  resuscitives.  He 
thrust  bnrning  paper  up  her  nostrils  as  if  it  gave 
him  a positive  pleasure,  and  slapped  her  palms 
till  they  were  black  and  blue.-  He  was  debat- 
ing whether  to  roll  her  on  a couple  of  empty 
barrels— an  attention  he  would  have  paid  her 
all  the  more  cheerfully  had  it  been  on  the  edge 
of  something  steep — when  she  feebly  opened 
her  eyes  and  whispered,  44  Water!” 

Spotman  burst  into  a roar. 

44  Water , eh  ? Oh  yes  1 Oblige  you  to  any 
extent,  mum!  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  walk 
down  stairs  and  try  a bath  on  the  first-floor? 
Water  r 

And  the  exquisite  humor  of  the  demand  un- 
der existing  circumstances  so  convulsed  him 
that  involuntarily,  of  course,  he  emptied  the  en- 
tire contents  of  a bucket  on  Mrs.  Pratt’s  head. 

44  St-o-op  1”  cried  that  lady,  jumping  up  with- 
out help  to  avoid  being  strangled.  44  D’ye  want 
to  drown  me  ?” 

Spotman  considered  her  for  a moment,  and 
answered,  * 

“Yes,  I do.  But  you  sha’n't  have  that  sat- 
isfaction. You  can  walk  off  those  stairs  and 
drown  yourself.” 

VII.— SOLACE. 

Without  further  exphmation,  and  leaving  Mrs. 
Pratt  to  conclude  that  he  had  gone  mad,  he 
Btrode  back  into  the  office,  slammed  the  door, 
and  poked  the  stove  till  it  was  red  hot.  Mrs. 
Pratt  had  not  mAny  minutes  regained  the  use 
of  her  feet  before  she  discovered  the  facts  which 
explained  Mr.  Spotman’s  grim  hilarity.  Re- 
turning to  the  room  and  finding  it  too  hot  for 
her,  she  left  the  door  open  without  a word  of 
apology  and  6at  down  opposite  her  antagonist. 


44  No  need  o*  burning  out  all  our  wood.  We 
may  need  it  before  we  get  away  from  here,”  said 
Mrs.  Pratt,  composedly. 

Spotman  did  not  speak. 

“Come,  Spotman,  there’s  no  use  in  you  ’n  I 
making  each  other  uncomfortable.  There’s 
plenty  of  time  to  argue  now.  Let’s  have  a 
pleasant  evening  together.  I’ve  put  a wet 
handkerchief  round  my  wrist,  and  I guess  it 
won’t  inflame,  so’s  to  lose  the  use  of  it,  before 
I can  get  to  a doctor.” 

Still  no  reply  from  Spotman. 

44  There’s  no  chance  of  being  taken  off  here 
for  a day  or  two,  you  know.  Old  Miss  Larkin 
told  me  yesterday  the  Chicken  would  be  up. 
She’s  lived  here  ever  since  there  was  two  houses 
on  the  prairie,  and  every  freshet  she  Vver  saw 
kept  the  people  to  home  as  long  as  I tell  you.” 

Again  Spotman  caught  himself  feeling  in  his 
pocket,  and  added  confusion  to  silence. 

44  It’s  a pity  when  w'e’ve  got  to  be  shut  up 
here  so  long  you  haven’t  got  any  tobacco.” 

44 Ma'am!”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  as  thus  Mrs. 
Pratt  at  last  cast  the  button  off  her  foil, 4 4 don’t 
go  too  fur ! There  is  such  a thing  as — as — as — ” 

44  A nice  box  of  Solace — waitin’  for  you  at 
home — come  by  express  to-day  from  New.  York. 
I saw  it  myself.  ” 

44  You  saw  it — you  saw  it — and  did  not  bring 
it  down?”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  involuntarily 
starting  from  his  chair  under  the  pressure  of 
his  feelings. 

44  Supposing  I had  brought  you  down  two  pa- 
pers, if  I gave  it  to  you  would  you  make  a copy 
of  the  agreement  from  my  repeating  it — ” 

“Mrs.  Pratt!” 

44  Woilld  you  sign  it  and  put  the  office  seal 
on  it?” 

He  advanced  toward  her.  She  changed  places 
with  him,  and  took  her  seat  by  the  stove  door. 

44  S’pose  I give  you  a chew,  will  ye  do  that, 
Spotman  ?” 

Now  fully  convinced  that  his  Solace  was  de- 
tained on  Mrs.  Pratt’s  person,  fuiy  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot.  £ 

44  Give  me  that  instantly  /”  roared  the  gentle- 
man, and  made  as  though  he  would  come  near- 
er. But  the  lesson  of  her  sprained  wrist  had 
not  been  lost  on  Mrs.  Pratt.  Quicker  than  a 
wink  she  snatched  the  poker  from  its  bed  of 
glowing  embers.  A few  eccentric  curves  of  its 
white  hot  tip  in  planes  nearly  intersecting* Mr. 
Spotman’s  nose,  promptly  removed  that  gentle- 
man to  a respectful  distance.  In  face,  no  less 
than  weapon,  the  little  woman  looked  thorough- 
ly Tartarean.  Spotman’s  countenance  turned 
a livid  pale,  and  he  sank  into  his  seat,  groan- 
ing* 

44  You  devil !” 

“You  calf!”  replied  Mrs.  Pjatt,  and  in- 
trenched herself  in  her  chair,  resting  the  knob 
of  the  poker  on  its  elbow,  like  the  pitchfork  in 
pictures  of  Britannia  ruling  the  waves. 

44  Oh,  don't  you  think  you’ve  got  Mrs.  Spot- 
man  to  deal  with!  It’s  rfobody  who’s  at  all 
afraid  of  you ! It’s  a woman — a woman  who’s 
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sat  still  and  seen  all  your  iniquity  years  and 
years-*-but  she’s  up  now ! You  see  that  Chick- 
en? You’ve  thrown  things  acrost  it — you’ve 
muddied  it — you’ve  headed  it  back — you’ve 
turned  it  out  of  its  way — it’s  ground  4 Spotman 
Brand  for  you — you've  dammed  it  without 
mercy,  and  you’ve  used  it  without  thanks.  You 
thought  you’d  got  it — but  you  hadn’t ; and  all 
you’ve  ground  and  lied  and  stole  out  o’  folks 
since  you  come  to  Big  Injun  is  gone  like  that , 
when  the  Chicken  gets  up!  Two  thousand 
won’t  begin ! I don’t  wonder  you  want  tobacco. 
You  can  git  mad  at  it — you  can  dash  your  head 
into  it — but  the  water  won’t  mind  you  more’n 
jist  to  splash  your  face.  That’s  the  way  when 
a woman  gets  up  like  me.  You’d  twisted  her 
about  and  made  her  a drudge — and  you  thought 
she  was  another  Mrs.  Spotman  because  she 
went  along  quiet  and  turned  your  mill.  But 
hark  you ! ” concluded  Mrs.  Pratt,  bringing  down 
the  poker  with  an  emphasis  which  stunned  him, 
44  the  woman  that  has  got  up  don’t  mind  Elia- 
chim  Spotman  more’n  the  Chicken  did  his 
dam!” 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  voice  had  risen  dll  it  ended  in  a 
shriek.  Bereft  of  all  human  comfort,  and  de- 
moralized as  any  cock  that  was  ever  hen-pecked 
off*  his  late  imperial  dunghill,  the  wretched  Spot- 
man  wandered  forth  into  the  mill.  It  would  have 
been  sunset  if  there  had  been  any  sun ; but  the 
rain  was  still  falling  heavily,  and  between  the 
slanting  sheets  was  visible  only  a boundless  sea, 
with  islands  of  wood  and  masonry  dimly  descried 
great  distances  apart.  Still  he  snatched  at  the 
wild  idea  of  getring  free  that  night.  He  might 
build  himself  a raft — paddle  home — pole  home 
— any  thing  to  avoid  further  confrontal  with  that 
dreadful  woman.  The  wind  was  against  him — 
the  mill  stood  right  in  mid-current  of  the  Chick- 
en— and  his  house  wras  a mile  up  stream.  Still 
the  deepest  water  on  the  prairie  could  not  be 
over  five  or  six  feet  deep — there  were  poles 
about  the  mill  which  would  reach  that — and  with 
Dennis’s  help  he  might  stem  the  flood.  Already 
the  ecstatic  tin-foil  sparkled  before  his  eyes; 
in  a tremulous  dream  he  toyed  with  the  delicate 
wafers  and  the  sapid  fibres  of  the  Solatial  pack- 
age. He  could,  he  would  get  home  that  night ! 

“Dennis,  Dennis /”  he  roared  into  the  mill, 
with  all  the  new  voice  and  courage  of  some  greatly 
refreshed  bull  of  Bashan.  The  Chicken’s  steady 
gurgle  over  the  floor  fcelow  was  his  only  answer. 
Then  he  recollected  that,  not  having  happened 
to  want  Dennis  while  busy  at  his  books,  he  had 
not  seen  that  admirable  hindrance,  hired  as  help, 
since  Mrs.  Pratt’s  direful  figure  entered  his  office 
door.  Of  course  the  jackass  had  gone  home ! 
Or  else  he’d  been  in  the  way  when  the  dam  went 
down  and  got  carried  off  with  it.  Mr.  Spotman 
was  not  particular  which.  In  either  case  he 
went  without  his  Solace. 

For  two  hours  he  wandered  about  the  grim, 
dead  mill  in  a state  of  mind  which  popular  par- 
lance exhaustively  describes  as  feeling  as  if  one 
could  fly  out  of  his  skin.  Every  nerve  of  his 
body  was  hungry  for  Mrs.  Winslow,  yet  every 


drop  of  his  blood  seemed  coffee  and  capsicum. 

He  sat  down  on  five  successive  piles  of  sacks 
five  times  apiece  in  twice  as  many  minutes.  He 
had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast,  but  Ms  faint- 
ness was  not  that  of  the  stomach — it  was  that 
worse  goneness  of  the  back-bone.  Sometimes 
he  felt  a strange  torpor  creep  half-way  up  his 
legs  only  to  slip  back  into  Ms  feet  with  a thud 
like  dropping  mercury.  Sometimes  for  a numb, 
semi-somnolent  second  he  lost  himself — regained 
consciousness  with  a jerk  which  jarred  him  all 
over — and  invariably  found  himself  fumbling 
in  his  pockets.  About  nine  o’clock  his  pride 
struck  flag  to  intolerable  woe,  and  he  loitered 
back  into  the  office.  Mrs.  Pratt  had  lighted 
the  office  lamp,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to 
show  that  she  had  been  less  immovable  than 
the  Sphinx  since  he  left  her. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  that  idea  of  yours,” 
said  he,  conciliatorily,  “and  it  seems  to  me 
there’s  a way  we  can  manage  it.  Say  we  alter 
a detail  or  two,  and  really  now,  Augusta,  I don’t 
know  but  the  thing  might  strike  me  favorably. 

So— -I  concluded — I’d  ask  the  favor  of  you, 
Augusta,  to  give  me — about  ten  minutes  for 
consideration— and— just  the  least  taste  in  the 
world  of  that  Solace  to  put  in  the  corner  of  my 
mouth  while  I’m  thinking!  Could  ye,  now, 
Augusta?  It  clears  the  head  wonderfully !” 
said  Mr.  Spotman,  in  an  enthusiastic  voice,  his 
lips  already  watering  at  the  picture. 

“Ten  minutes?”  replied  Mrs.  Pratt.  “Ill 
give  ye  till  to-morrow  morning ! But  not  one 
living  thread  goes  into  that  mouth  till  you’ve 
signed  what  I told  you.” 

Groaning  aloud,  Mr.  Spotman  once  more 
slammed  the  door  between  that  Btony  woman 
and  the  spectacle  of  a most  un-Roman  anguish. 

After  tMs  she  sat  for  an  hour  engaged  in  calm 
metaphysical  speculation  as  to  whether  Spotman 
were  staying  out  so  long  for  the  purj>ose  of 
drowning  Mmself,  as  Blobb’s  work  on  Hygiene 
declared  to  be  a case  of  no  rare  occurrence  with 
persons  suddenly  deprived  of  a degrading  in- 
dulgence. « 

Through  the  outer  darkness  came  to  Spot- 
man  one  of  those  ideas  of  stratagem  by  whose 
fox-skin  great  lions  in  distress  are  won’t  to  piece 
too  narrow  fortunes.  There  was  no  witness 
besides  Mrs.  Pratt.  Why  shouldn't  he  sign  the 
document  ? Cursing  Mmself  for  a fool  as  hav- 
ing borne  the  last  seven  mortal  hours  simply  be- 
cause he  persisted  in  withholding  his  name  from 
a wholly  invalid  bit  of  paper — yet  on  tip-toe  with 
delight  at  the  visible  dawn  of  his  release — he 
went  back  to  the  office  for  the  last  time,  and 
after  a feint  of  wearily  dropping  into  his  chair, 
said,  in  a voice  of  mild  submission : 

“Well — Augusta — I’ve  been  a kinder  turn- 
ing that  {natter  over,  and  I’ve  come  to  the  con- 
clusion for  old  acquaintance’  sake — ” 

“And  the  tobacco.” 

“To  sign  that  paper.  We  were  in  school 
together,  Augusta — I never  spit  on  my  slate 
when  you  sat  beside  me.  With  you  I might 
have  been  another  and  a happier  man.  Years 
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ago — many — ’t  may  be  thirty — Augusta — I be- 
lieved you — loved  me!” 

And  ho  stretched  out  his  hands  half  as  to- 
ward the  past — half  as  for  the  tobacco. 

“ Well,”  answered  Mrs.  Pratt,  with  unthawed 
severity,  “I  didn’t — which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. I liked  Pratt  very  well  when  I mar- 
ried him — I’d  like  him  well  enough  now  if  he’d 
only  stand  up  to  you,  man-fashion.  Will  you 
get  at  that  writing?” 

“ Could  you  give  me  just  a thread,  Augusta 
— could  you  now  ? My  hand  trembles  so — I’ve 
worked  wia-arsterly  to-day!” 

“Not  a thread  till  it’s  signed,”  said  Mrs. 
Pratt,  irreversible  as  Abacus. 

Spotman  turned  his  back  in  silence,  and 
stood  with  pen  in  hand  ready  to  begin. 

“ It’s  hot  as  pepper  in  here,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt, 
going  to  the  door  and  looking  out  with  a shiv- 
er. “ Shall  I commence  repeating  it  to  you  ?” 

“Well — no  !”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  pleasantly, 
after  an  instant’s  thought.  “ It  was  very  short 
and  very  easy — and  I guess  I can  remember  it 
myself.” 

“Well,  you  go  on  then,  and  when  you  get 
through  I’ll  look  it  over  to  make  the  correc- 
tions. While  you’re  at  work  I’ll  run  out  and 
scoop  a little  flour  in  the  tin  dipper.  We’ll 
have  to  cook  some  kinder  hot  bread  on  the 
stove  to  keep  from  getting  clean  beat  out  be- 
fore morning.” 

She  groped  her  way  alone  into  the  dark  re- 
fusing a lamp ; and,  after  a few  minutes’  clatter- 
ing among  distant  barrels,  returned  with  her 
dipperful  as  proposed,  and  sat  down 'to  mix  the 
yeastless  sponge  without  shutting  the  door  aft- 
er her. 

“ There !”  said  Spotman  at  last — “ now  it’s 
ready  to  read,  mum!” 

With  her  feverish,  insatiate  eyes  just  on  a 
level  with  the  parting  of  his  voluminous  waist- 
coat, the  gaunt,  draggled  little  woman  whom 
this  giant  might  have  crushed  by  stumbling  on, 
read  Spotman’s  composition  through  aloud  with 
the  grimness  of  the  most  inveterate  school- 
ma'am — showed  him  where  to  alter  it — saw 
that  he  did  alter  it — stuck  to  him  till  he  put  his 
signature  under  it  broad  as  the  Queen’s  arrow, 
and  after  asking  him  to  sit  the  other  side  of 
the  stove  and  stir  her  dough,  handed  him  a 
paper  of  Solace  from  her  pocket.  His  raven- 
ous hands  tore  out  the  first  beatific  mouthful 
as  Angnsta  Pratt  climbed  upon  the  high  stool 
and  signed  her  name  clear  and  fair  on  the  wit- 
ness side  of  the  document. 

“There’s  one  thing,”  said  Spotman,  giving 
the  dough-stick  a twitch  as  his  old  malicious 
self  began  to  wake  under  the  first  blissful  thrill 
of  indulgence-^**  there’s  one  thing  may  make  us 
just  a leetle  informal  in  point  of  law — that’s  those 
witnesses.  Takes  two  of  ’em,  you  know,  to 
make  that  paper  hold  worth  a rap.  But  never 
mind!”  added  he,  blandly,  stowing  the  paper 
of  tobacco  in  his  inmost  pocket.  “We  can 
straighten  that  trifling  formality  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 


“ Not  much  morning , Spotman ! We’ll  do  a 
leetle  better  than  that — Dennis,  come  in !” 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  entire  “rising”  dropped  from  Mr. 
Spotman’s  hands  as  the  Irishman,  for  whom 
three  hours  since  he  had  nearly  split  his  lungs, 
pushed  the  door  still  farther  ajar,  and  grinning, 
cap  in  hand,  awaited  Mrs.  Pratt’s  orders. 

“ Did  you  hear  me  read  this  paper,  Dennis  ?” 

“I  did  that,  roim!” 

“Can  you  write  your  name,  Dennis ?” 

“Thank  Hivin,  thin,  I kin,  mim!” 

“ Did  you  just  look  through  the  crack  of  the 
door  and  see  Mr.  Spotman  sign  his  name  here? ” 

“Troth  an’  I did,  mim!” 

“Then  take  this  pen  and  put  yours  tAere.” 
Dennis  obeyed. 

“That’s  it!  You  could  swear  to  all  these 
signatures  any  time,  could  you,  Dennis  ?” 

“If  ye  were  to  wake  me  out  of  a sound 
shlape  at  three  in  the  mornin’,  mim ! ” 

It  was  blotted,  put  under  the  office  seal, 
folded,  and  thrust  into  the  stony  fastness  of 
Mrs.  Pratt's  bosom  before  Mr.  Spotman  gath- 
ered words  from  his  chaos  to  construct  a re- 
mark. 

“Dennis!  Dennis!”  finally  said  he,  faintly, 
os  one  stammering  out  of  a dream.  “ Where 
were  you  just  now,  when  I was  calling  for  you 
all  over  the  mill  ?” 

“ Sure’n  wasn’t  I to  shtay  out  of  your  bear- 
in' till  the  Missus  gave  further  orders,  and  where 
was  there  a softer  or  dacenter  place  than  this 
flure  bran  bin  with  the  cover  on,  t’other  side 
the  big  beam  and  right  forninst  the  hopper  ?” 

“So— you — must  have  heard  roe  all  the 
time !”  gasped  Mr.  Spotman,  with  the  mildness 
of  complete  moral  stupefaction. 

“ An’  is  it  me  that’s  to  blame  when  I did  me 
besht  to  be  out  o’  harin’  ? If  a gintleman’s  got 
a voice  to  go  clane  through  a bran  bin,  faith 
and  isn’t  that  the  fault  of  his  lungs?” 

“ Dennis,”  said  Mr.  Spotman,  tremulously, 
“I  discharge  you!  You  are  commanded  to* 
leave  this  roof  at  once! — that  is,'*  added  Mr. 
Spotman,  on  a moment’s  reflection,  “ as  soon 
as  it  dries.  Consider  yourself  from  this  hour 
sent  forth  again  to  the  charities  of  a cold  and 
heartless  world.” 

“I’m  tould  that  can't  be  done  without  the 
consint  of  both  partners,”  said  Dennis,  with  an 
additional  wrinkle  in  his  habitual  pleasant 
smile.  # 

After  this  Mrs.  Pratt  made  a bed  for  herself  on 
the  table  with  her  water-proof  and  some  news- 
papers, turned  the  men  out,  locked  the  door, 
and  pushed  her  couch  against  it ; then  went  to 
the  well-won  slumbers  of  triumphant  grit*  with 
Dennis  stretched  just  outside  the  threshold,  and 
Spotman  solacing  himself  as  best  he  might  on 
a distant  pile  of  sacks  till  morning. 

VIII.— THE  SUN  ENTERS  GEMINI. 

The  three  were  beleaguered  in  the  mill  the 
whole  next  day,  and  till  nearly  sunset  the  day 
after  that ; or,  as  Dennis  told  my  hired  girl,  if 
they’d  staid  over  one  night  more  they’d  have 
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spent  a day  apiece  between  them.  idea  of 
how  they  lived  during  that  time  nfljtbe  con- 
structed from  the  easily  calculable  elements 
of  plenty  of  flour,  plenty  of  dipper,  especially 
plenty  of  water,  embarrassingly  little  split  wood, 
and  no  salt.  “ Hould  yer  whisht  !”  said  Den- 
nis again  to  my  sexton,  seeking  further  details. 
44  Says  the  Missus,  4 Don’t  you  shpake  and  I 
won’t’ — no  more  will  I.  It  was  all  aisy  enough 
to  shtand  when  the  Missus  tould  me  it  was  for 
keepin*  somethin’  to  lave  Miss  Maggie;  that 
she  may  lave  it  her  soon,  plase  God,  for  the 
young  lady’s  a darlint,  begorra!  I’ve  got  a 
gurrel  of  me  own  in  the  ould  country — and  we 
shtuck  it  through.  But  niver  belave  me  if  I 
let  him  git  between  me  and  that  writin’  all  thim 
nights!” 

The  flood  reached  half-way  to  the  door-step 
of  high-stooped  houses  in  many  parts  of  Big 
Injun,  but  we  managed  to  keep  up  neighborly 
connections  by  wading  around  on  horseback  or 
paddling  on  extempore  rafts,  to  get  news  and 
give  assistance.  That  none  of  the  characters 
in  this  narrative  were  idle  during  the  period  I 
confide  in  my  approaching  sequel  to  show. 
We  were  not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  mill,  for  a good  field-glass  showed 
how  stanchly  it  bore  its  leaguer,  and  we  knew 
it  was  well-provisioned  for  frugal  tastes,  while 
neither  Mrs.  Pratt  nor  Mr.  Spotman  could  be 
materially  the  worse  • for  a season  of  Lenten 
penitence.  To  tell  the  truth,  despite  present 
flood  and  absent  friends,  we  were  quite  jolly. 
We  even  had  a sensational  news  item  afloat  all  I 
round  Big  Injun  when  the  Chicken,  as  Disraeli 
said,  was  doing  his  cussidest.  A well-dressed 
stranger  had  suddenly  been  seen  swimming  into 
town  on  an  iron-gray  steed,  and  booted  in  rub- 
ber to  the  thigh.  Rumor  feverishly  tracked 
him  to  the  neighborhood  of  Jo  Daviess  Street, 
and  there  his  last  ripple  vanished. 

But  we  ^re  un pardonably  deserting  Mrs. 
Pratt.  About  six  o’clock  on  the  last  evening 
of  their  imprisonment  the  party  heard  a hail 
from  the  back  of  the  mill,  and  rushed  from  the 
office  to  answer  it. 

“ Jump  down,”  said  a man  on  a raft,  poling 
close  to  the  wall  beneath  an  open  window. 

It  was  a leap  of  only  four  feet,  and  the  man, 
whom  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before,  a 
Herculean  fellow  in  blue  shirt  and  overalls, 
bronzed  and  bearded  to  the  eyes,  where  a brown 
slouch  completed  his  face’s  shadow,  paid  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  Dennis  and  Mr.  Spotman ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  got  on  safely  by  them- 
selves picked  Mrs.  Pratt  down  from  the  sill  by 
the  waist  as  one  would  take  a crumb  off  the  ta- 
ble-cloth, seated  her  comfortably  on  a dry  soap- 
box, and  gave  her  a smacking  kiss  as  he  let  go. 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

“You  great,  mean,  low,  ugly,  good-for-no- 
thing scamp!"  said  she,  fiercely. 

The  big  man  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
one  of  those  grand,  open,  airy  laughs,  which  re- 
joice both  gods  and  men.  Its  species  was  un- 
mistakable. Petrified  with  amazement,  neither 


Spotman  nor  the  offended  lady  had  more  than 
enough  breath  to  gasp  in  concert, 

“Jack  Pratt!” 

“ Sure’s  you  live,  mother ! Right  first  time. 
Here,  you  Spotman,  take  that  pole.  Stand 
there,  will  you ! Other  man — grab  this.  Steady 
now' — I’ll  take  the  stem — you  just  walk  her  along 
on  the  sides.  Your  end’s  swinging  round,  Spot- 
man — give  me  that — steady ! Other  man — take 
off  your  coat  while  I hold — vest  too,  ’f  I was  you. 
Spotman — now  take  the  pole  again — don’t  jerk 
— walk  her  along — e-e-asy ! as  she  goes  /” 

Standing  right  behind  the  soap-box,  as  he 
dug  steadily  away  with  his  own  pole,  shoving 
and  steering  at  the  same  time,  Jack  had  his  mo- 
ther’s private  ear. 

Imagine  a captain  on  the  bridge  of  a steamer 
getting  out  of  Panama  without  a pilot,  and  a 
relative  sitting  on  the  ladder  whom  he  has  not 
seen  for  years — you  can  then  unravel  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  following  dialogue : 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  glacially, 
as  the  end  of  a stroke  bent  him  near  her, 
“ where’ ve  you  been  all  the  time  ?” 

“Patagonia — Cape  o’  Good  Hope — Azores — 
fend  off  that  log  on  your  side,  Spotman ! Bray- 
zil — steady ! San  Francisco — Pnget’s  Sound — 
as  she  goes!  Rocky  Mountains,  New  York, 
and  Brooklyn.” 

“ And  the  roving  drop’s  there  in  the  blood  all 
the  same,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  severely,  over  her 
shoulder — eyiag  Jack’s  rough  attire  with  an  un- 
pleased curiosity. 

“Oh,  but  I’ve  settled  down  now,  mother!” 
said  Jack,  showing  as  beautiful  a set  of  teeth  as 
ever  brightened  a smile.  44  Pole  more  inboard, 
other  man!” 

“And  d’ye  expect  it’s  a place  ye  can  keep?” 

“Log!  Spotman!  Yes,  I guess  so.  They 
seem  to  like  me.  ” 

“Clerkin’  it?” 

“ No ; honest  miner,  mother !” 

“Where?” 

“ Steady,  other  man ! Out’n  Colorado.” 

“ P’raps  Young  could  help  you  git  a situation. 
He’s  had  no  less  n two  hundred  dollars  worth  o’ 
chemistry  work  from  one  ore  firm  out  there.” 

“ You  don't  say ! Steady,  Spotman ! Bully 
for  him  ! I always  told  you  he  was  the  smartest 
one  of  our  family ! ” 

“ Yes,  he  has.  If  he’s  got  any  left  you’d  bet- 
ter ask  him  to  take  you  round  to  the  store  and 
git  a few  cheap  new  clothes.  We  know  lots  of 
people — and  I don’t  like  to  have  your  appear- 
ance disgrace  us  when  you  do  come  home.” 

“ Steady,  Spotman ! Well,  ” continued  Jack, 
with  perceptible  humiliation,  “if  I’d  known  you 
didn’t  care  to  see  me  as  I can  afford  to  dress  I 
wouldn’t  have  come.  Steady,  Spotman ! 

“I  don’t  go  to  say  that ; but  you  know  what 
a shame  you’ve  been  already,  Jack,  and — ” 

“Well,  never  mind.  Has  he  signed  the 
agreement?  They’ve  told  me  all  about  it  I 
got  home  the  day  you  were  corraled.” 

“He  has,”  replied  Mrs.  Pratt,  grimly. 

“Then  I’ll  offer  to  shake  hands  with  him 
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when  we  get  to  the  gate.  Here  we  are,  sure’s 
I can  judge  of  a coast  I never  sailed  before, 
coming  right  into  Big  Injun.  ” 

The  remainder  of  the  journey — winding  be- 
tween sheds  and  fence-tops — took  all  Jack’s  at- 
tention, and  the  four  slid  forward,  only  the  cap- 
tain’s orders  breaking  the  silence  until  he  had 
put  them  alongside  the  pier,  extemporized  of 
planks  and  weighted  boxes,  which  ran  from  the 
invisible  street  line  to  the  veranda  of  Gemini 
Lodge. 

Along  the  entire  front  expectant  faces  throng- 
ed the  windows,  and  as  they  saw  the  raft  com- 
ing the  remainder  of  both  families,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Prodder,  Louisa,  and  myself,  poured 
forth  on  a veranda,  made  one  by  the  removal 
of  the  bar,  to  meet  the  returning  exiles. 

Dennis  w as  the  first  to  jump  from  the  raft 
and  secure  it*  painter  to  a nail.  Mrs.  Pratt 
followed  him  eagerly.  While  Jack  was  bend- 
ing down  to  ship  the  poles  Mr.  Spotman  silently 
overlooked  all  mankind,  and  put  on  his  clothes 
as  if  he  were  dressing  for  his  coronation ; then 
made  a stride  to  the  wharf. 

Jack  held  out  his  hand  and  said:  “ Haven’t 
had  a chance  yet  to  ask  how  you  were,  Spot- 
man?” 

But  Mr.  Spotman  responded  with  the  air  of 
one  shrinking  from  contamination. 

“You  can  come  back  to  live  off  us  if  you 
like — not  to  shake  hands  with  we,  if  yon  please.” 
Saying  which  the  great  being  withdrew  loftily 
up  the  planks. 

Jack’s  only  answer  was  to  throw  his  head 
back  and  gratify  gods  and  men  with  another 
such  peal  of  laughter  as  he  uttered  at  the  mill. 

The  first  person  to  seize  Mrs.  Pratt  was  her 
husband.  He  caught  her  about  the  waist, 
danced  her  into  one  corner,  fell  upon  her  neck, 
and  burst  into  a flood  of  tears,  able  to  sob  no- 
thing but  “Jack!  Jack!” 

“ Yes ; I see  Jack,”  replied  Mrs.  Pratt,  frost- 
ily ; “ and  in  those  clothes !” 

“Why,  mb!”  cried  George,  “those  are  all 
for  fun ! ” 

“ Ho  I ho ! ho ! Let  me  tell  it !”  gasped  Mr. 
Pratt,  choking  down  his  hysterics,  with  a hand 
over  the  child’s  mouth.  “ Ja-Ja-Jack’s  chief 
owner  of  the  Buckskin  Joe,  and  Head  Super- 
intendent! Oh-oh-oh!”  And  the  old  man’s 
feelings  once  more  resumed  their  natural  su- 
premacy. „ 

Behind  this  vivid  fore-ground,  jn  a graceful 
group  which  opposed  Mr.  Spotroan’s  full  solar 
entrance  into  Gemini,  stood  Mrs.  Spotman,  a 
little  anxious-looking,  but  very  happy ; my  fam- 
ily and  all  the  smaller  fry,  with  the  four  young 
people  who  loved  in  couples  particularly  prom- 
inent, and  arm  in  arm  in  sets. 

“Well!  what’s  this f Tableaux?  Highly 
economical,  considering  half  the  mill’s  gone !” 

“No,  Mr.  Spotman,”  replied  Young  Pratt, 
eying  the  great  being  with  resolute  but  pleas- 
ant eyes,  “ Tableaux  are  expensive.  They  come 
often.  I hope  what  we’ve  been  doing  may 
never  happen  with  any  of  us  again  as  long  as 


we  live.  ^Last  night  we  had  a carpenter  in  to 
cut  dooiflbhrongh  the  middle  partition  of  Ge- 
mini Lodge  above  and  below.” 

“ Oh,  my  wood-work !”  shrieked  Mrs.  Pratt  ; 
but  Spotman  took  half  a paper  at  a chew  and 
stood  dumb. 

“Seeing  that  made  one  house  of  it,  we 
thought  we’d  celebrate  Jack’s  coming  home  to 
buy%s  all  out,  as  I always  said  he  would  by 
uniting  the  families  too.  You  know,  mother, 
though  we’re  all  of  a legal  age  to  do  as  we 
like,  we  four  have  waited  a good  while  to  keep 
our  families  in  peace  and  show  respect  to  you 
and  Mr.  Spotman.  Last  night  we  concluded 
we’d  waited  long  enough,  and  couldn’t  have  a 
better  time  to  improve  matters  permanently 
than  when  you  were — well,  where  it  couldn’t 
trouble  you.  So  we  just  called  in  Mr.  Prodder 
and  the  whole  four  of  us  got  married.  ” 

Coming  on  top  of  her  long  excitement  this 
was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Pratt’s  nature.  She 
shook  her  fist  irapotently,  gasped  for  breath, 
then  with  a shriek  fell  off  into  that  feminine 
state  of  which  Mr.  Pratt’s  gurgles  were  but 
a feeble  masculine  simulation.  Mr.  Spotman 
wandered  into  the  house  mechanically,  went  to 
bed,  and  did  not  get  up  for  three  days. 

Jack  has  now  been  Young’s  banker  for  two 
years,  and  intends  to  keep  him  living  comforta- 
bly enfamiUe  at  Gottingen,  with  the  Gipsy,  and 
a most  complimentary  namesake  of  his  own, 
now  aged  eight  months,  until  that  happy  neph- 
ew speaks  both  Dutch  and  English  with  suffi- 
cient fluency  to  hail  his  father  Ph . D.  in  either 
language. 

One  morning  last  fall  Mr.  Spotman  corrob- 
orated Mrs.  Pratt’s  hint  of  apoplexy  in  the 
family;  but  the  Spotmans  still  lire  in  Gemini 
Lodge  and  are  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
Mr.  Pratt  having  bought  out  their  interest  in 
the  mill  for  a sum  justifiably  large,  considering 
the  excellence  of  the  business.  ^Irs.  Pratt, 
racked  oft’  her  lees  into  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, has  grown  several  shades  less  vinageiy. 
The  boy  who  squirmed  seems  likely  to  turn  out 
a great  American  sculptor.  All  the  children 
of  Gemini  are  much  improved  since  our  first 
acquaintance;  and  if  I say  that  Jack  and  Lou- 
isa are  to  be  married  next  week,  it  is  from 
no  immodest  wish  to  obtrude  my  private  happi- 
ness upon  the  public,  but  that  I may  avail  my- 
self of  the  present  invaluable  medium  to  notify 
our  friends  that  there  will  be  no  cards. 


NEWSPAPER  CURIOSITIES. 

THE  history  of  newspapers  has  been  fre- 
quently, but  perhaps  never  yet  fully,  writ- 
ten. However  that  may  be,  the  history  of  the 
press  of  this  country  is  very  far  from  being  com- 
plete. Many  important  facts  are  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  requiring  incredible  industry  to  bring 
them  to  light;  and  he  would  be  a benefactor 
to  literature  who  should  reveal  them  in  all  their 
naked  simplicity.  One  thing,  however,  is  read- 
ily done,  resulting  perhaps  more  in  entertain- 
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ment  than  instruction — namely,  a collation  of 
curious  facts  which  form  a part  of  history,  and 
of  curious  extracts  which  may  help  to  show  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  the  times,  and  afford  to  a 
coming  generation  a view  of  the  character  of 
the  editors  of  this  day.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
# ever,  to  make  mere  mention  of  the  beginning 
of  the  newspaper  enterprise,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a few  important  facts. 

The  first  press  was  established  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  eighteen  years  after  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  where  it  was  operated  for  forty 
years  without  a rival  in  America.  In  1644 
censors  of  the  press  were  appointed.  In  1674 
the  first  press  was  established  in  Boston.  In 
1704  the  first  newspaper  appeared,  called  the 
Boston  News  Letter , of  the  size  of  a half-sheet 
of  foolscap,  edited  by  John  Campbell,  who  an- 
nounced, not  long  afterward,  that  he  was  thir- 
teen months  behind  in  giving  the  news  from 
Europe ! The  contents  of  the  first  number  were 
the  Queen's  Speech  in  the  English  Parliament, 
a few  local  articles  under  the  Boston  head,  one 
advertisement,  extracts  from  the  London  pa- 
pers, and  four  paragraphs  of  marine  news. 
Advertisements  were  inserted  “at  reasonable 
rates,  from  two-pence  to  five  shillings.” 

Previous  to  this,  however,  in  1690,  a month- 
ly paper  was  issued,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  London.  Its  contents  are 
varied  and  interesting..  After  a preamble  or 
introduction,  pointing  out  the  designs  of  this 
publication,  which  is  to  be  monthly,  or  oftener ; 
it  states  that  the  Christianized  Indians  in  some 
parts  of  Plymouth  appoint  a day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  mercies  of  God  in  supplying  the  late 
wont  of  com,  and  giving  them  the  prospect  of 
a comfortable  harvest.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  drawback  in  the  departure  of  forces  for 
Canada,  the  favorableness  of  the  season  has 
prevented  their  feeling  the  lack  of  laboring 
hands. — Two  children,  aged  eleven  and  nine 
years,  belonging  to  au  inhabitant  of  Chelmsford, 
missing,  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians. — At  Watertown  an  old  man, 
having  recently  buried  his  wife  and  fallen  into 
a melancholy  mood,  hanged  himself. — Preva- 
lence of  fevers  and  agues ; in  some  parts  malig- 
nant fever  runs  through  a whole  family,  often 
proving  mortal. — The  small-pox,  w hich  has  been 
raging  in  Boston,  now  much  abated ; more 
cases,  though  not  so  mortal,  than  when  it  visit- 
ed them  twelve  years  ago.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  visitation  from  the  complaint  in 
Boston  about  320,  June,  July,  and  August  be- 
ing the  most  obnoxious  months.  Prayers  oft- 
entimes in  the  congregations  for  above  100  sick. 
It  even  affected  children  in  utero . — There  was 
a great  fire  a few  weeks  since  in  Boston,  with 
20  houses  near  the  Mill  Creek  burned.  Anoth- 
er fire  broke  out  about  midnight,  between  the 
16th  and  17th  instant,  near  the  South  Meeting- 
house, which  consumed  about  five  or  six  houses. 
The  meeting-house,  a handsome  edifice,  most 
wonderfully  preserved.  In  the  house  w here  the 
fire  originated  a young  man  lost  his  life.  The 


best-furnished  printing-press  in  America  also 
destroyed ; a loss  not  easily  repaired. — Arrival 
at  Piscataque  of  one  Papoon,  in  a shallop  from 
Penobscot,  whence  he  had  run  away.  lie  be- 
longed to  a small  vessel  bound  from  Bristol  to 
Virginia  that  put  in  at  Penobscot  through  dis- 
tress, when  the  Indians  and  French  seized  her, 
and  butchered  the  master  and  several  of  the  men. 
— Account  of  the  western  expedition  against 
Canada. — An  army  of  near  2500  men  and  a 
navy  of  32  sail  started  under  command  of  Sir 
William  Phipps.  Meanwhile  the  English  col- 
onists in  the  West  raised  forces  to  the  number 
of  500  or  600,  with  General  Winthrop  at  their 
head.  The  Marquas  join  him.  Other  Indian 
nations  expected,  but  they  disappoint  him.  The 
Marquas  invade  the  French  territory  with  some 
success,  but  use  great  barbarity. — Misunder- 
standing between  the  General  and  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  New  York,  on  the  return  of  the 
former  to  Albany. — Two  English  captives  es- 
caped from  the  Indians  and  French  at  Pescad- 
amoquady,  came  info  Portsmouth  on  the  16th 
instant,  and  relate  an  account  of  the  barbarities 
exercised  at  Port  Real  by  Captain  Mason  on 
the  Indians,  who  in  return  butchered  forty  of 
our  people  w ho  were  captives. — Letters  of  news 
arrived,  via  Barbadoes,  to  Captain  H.  K.,  of 
the  19th  of  August. — Account  from  Plymouth, 
of  September  22.  Pegypscot  Fort  surrounded 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  instant,  but  not  finding 
any  Indians  they  marched  to  Amonoscoggin. 
There,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  they  killed  15  or  16 
of  the  enemy,  and  recovered  five  English  cap- 
tives.— At  Macquoit  young  Bracket  makes  his 
escape.  They  land  at  Saco,  and  meet  with 
similar  success,  taking  nine  canoes  and  an  En- 
glish captive  named  Thomas  Baker.  Engage- 
ment with  the  Indians  in  Cascoe  Bay,  the  vari- 
ous losses  enumerated,  etc. 

In  1721  James  Franklin  established  a news- 
paper in  Boston.  The  paper  was  severely 
critical,  and  somewhat  hostile  to  the  clergy. 
Franklin  was  unpopular,  and  w as  censured  and 
imprisoned  for  “scandalous  libel.”  He  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  issue  the  New  England 
Courcmt  without  a “censorium,”  etc.  He  evad- 
ed this  order  of  suppression  by  substituting  his 
brother’s  name  for  his  own.  The  Courant  lived 
three  years. 

The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  of  Philadel- 
phia, issued  in  1722,  was  the  third  newspaper 
printed  in  the  colonies.  It  was  made  up  of 
quaint  advertisements  and  Bhort  paragraphs  of 
antique  news. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  edited  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  published  in  1 729,  was  the  next 
step  toward  journalism.  In  its  prospectus 
Franklin  announces  his  intention  to  make  a 
good,  readable  journal,  and,  in  his  ideas,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  paper  consisted  of  four 
small  pages,  and  the  subscription  was  ten  shil- 
lings a year.  Among  the  curiosities  in  his 
paper  may  be  noted  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 
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HARPER  S NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


“Just  Published  and  Sold  hereof.  —Hooped  Petti- 
coats Arraigned  and  Condemned  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture and  Law  of  God.  Price  3d.” 

In  1785  Thomas  Fleet  established  the  Boston 
Evening  Post.  Fleet  was  bom  in  England,  and 
learned  his  trade  there.  He  was  a humorous 
fellow  and  made  money  out  of  his  paper. 
Among  his  advertisements  was  one  for  the  sale 
of  a negro  woman  ; 

M To  he  Sold , by  the  Printer  of  this  paper,  the  very 
best  negro  woman  in  the  town.  She  has  had  the 
small-pox  and  measles : is  as  hearty  os  a horse,  as 
brisk  as  a bird,  and  will  work  like  a beaver.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Adver- 
tiser was  started  about  1760.  At  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  act  in  1765,  the  paper  came  out  in 
mourning,  with  the  motto,  “The  times  are 
dreadful,  doleful,  dismal,  dolorous,  and  dollar- 
less.”  There  was  also  a death's  head  in  one 
comer  of  the  page,  and  under  it  these  words : 
“Oh I the  fatal  stamp. ” 

The  first  daily  in  the  United  States,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Packet , afterward  called  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, was  started  in.  1794.  The  first  idea 
of  a daily  press  seems  to  have  been  conceived 
during  the  time  the  British  troops  occupied 
New  York  during  the  Revolution.  The  plan 
was  to  arrange  the  days  of  publication  of  the 
several  weekly  papers  so  that  some  one  of  them 
should  fall  on  each  day  of  the  week. 

After  the  Revolution  the  newspaper  press 
multiplied  in  an  almost  indefinite  ratio.  The 
newspaper  publisher  penetrated  into  almost 
every  settlement.  He  took  with  him  Jus  old 
wooden  press,  he  carried  his  paper  on  horse- 
back hundreds  of  miles,  he  delivered  the  num- 
bers to  his  subscribers  before  post-routes  were 
established ; and  all  this  he  did  usually  for  a 
subscription  of  $1  50  a year. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in 
1783  the  number  of  newspapers  did  not  much 
exceed  forty ; in  1798  there  were  two  hundred. 
In  1818  the  State  of  New  York  alone  had  near- 
ly one  hundred ; it  has  now  about  five  hundred. 

New  York,  it  seems,  was  twenty-one  years 
behind  Boston  in  newspapers ; the  first  paper 
being  established  in  1725,  by  William  Bradford, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  York  Gazette.  The 
size  was  about  half  a sheet  of  foolscap. 

The  first  newspaper  tolerated  in  Virginia 
was  in  1780;  the  subscription  price  wras  $50 
per  annum  for  one  copy;  advertisements  of 
moderate  length  were  inserted  for  $10  the  first 
week,  and  $7  for  each  week  succeeding. 

It  would  seem  that  in  very  early  days  tfiere 
was  shown  in  this  country  a disposition  to  con- 
trol the  printing-press.  It  was  supposed  that 
it  might  he  too  freely  used  for  refractory  pur- 
poses. In  1683  the  Governor  of  Virginia  was 
instructed  not  to  allow  any  person  to  use  a 
printing-press  upon  any  occasion.  From  the 
Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Philadelphia,  the  9th 
of  the  1 1th  month,  1685,  we  learn  that  the  Sec- 
retary reported  to  the  Council,  that  in  “ the 
cronologie  of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Sam- 
uel Atkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  by 


William  Bradford,  of  the  same  place,”  there 
were  these  offensive  words,  “ the  beginning  of 
government  here  by  Lord  Penn.*’  The  words 
“ Lord  Penn”  were  ordered  to  be  stricken  out, 
and  the  printer  was  charged  not  again  to  print 
any  thing  which  had  not  the  “ lycence  of  the 
Council.” 

In  1686  Governor  Randolph  forbade  any  one 
to  print  without  his  consent.  Four  years  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Massachusetts  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  press  used  but  at  Cambridge, 
and  then  only  under  the  inspection  of  two  li- 
censers. This  was  “to  prevent  any  abuse  of 
the  authorities  of  the  country.  ” The  New  York 
Governor  stopped  the  press  in  1733,  in  the  case 
of  Zenger,  the  printer;  and  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  when  advertising  a reward  for  pirates, 
in  1718,  had  to  send  to  Philadelphia  to  get  the 
printing  done;  and  on  another  occasion  said 
that  he  “thanked  God  they  had  no  press  in 
Virginia.” 

The  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  is  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  estab- 
lished in  1757. 

Consequent  on  the  infamous  Stamp  Act  of 
1765,  several  of  the  newspapers  then  published 
in  the  “ American  colonies,”  as  they  wrere  called, 
were  obliged  to  come  to  a stand-still.  Among 
these  was  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly 
Advertiser , which  came  out  very  strong  the  day 
preceding  its  dissolution,  mounting  a mourning 
heading,  of  which  a skull  and  cross-bones  were 
the  principal  features.  Underneath  appeared 
the  following,  which  we  copy  with  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  original : 

11 1 am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  acquaint  my  Readers, 
that  as  the  Stamp  Aot  is  feared  to  be  obligatory  on 
us  after  the  First  of  yovember  (to-morrow),  the  Pub- 
lisher of  this  Paper,  unable  to  bear  the  Burthen,  has 
thought  it  expedient  To  Stop  awhile,  in  order  to  de- 
liberate whether  any  Methods  can  be  found  to  elude 
the  chains  forged  for  us,  and  escape  the  insupportable 
Slavery ; which  it  is  hoped,  from  the  last  Representa- 
tions now  made  against  the  Act,  may  be  effected. 
Meanwhile,  I most  earnestly  Request  every  Individual 
of  my  Subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  long  be- 
hind Hand,  that  they  would  immediately  Discharge 
their  respective  Arrears,  that  I may  be  able,  not  only 
to  support  myself  during  the  Interval,  but  be  better 
prepared  to  proceed  again  with  this  Paper,  whenever 
an  opening  for  that  Purpose  appears, ' which  I hope 
will  be  soon.  William  Bradford.” 

A singular  fact  is  connected  with  the  New 
Jersey  press.  In  the  year  1800,  a newspaper 
of  that  State  contained  an  editorial  compliment- 
ary address  to  the  female  voters  of  New  Jersey 
for  unanimously  supporting  John  Adams  for 
President,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

A collection  of  the  names  of  newspapers  in 
different  countries,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  history,  would  be  both  curious 
and  entertaining.  Many  of  those  in  the  United 
States  smack  of  originality  of  conception.  In 
this  respect,  Ohio,  perhaps,  stands  foremost. 
There  is  a Scretv  Driver , a Warning  Bell,  a Fount- 
ain, a Star  in  the  West , a Forum , an  Aurora,  a 
Dollar , a Rainbow , a Touch  Stone,  a Toledo  Blade, 
a Torch  Light , and  The  Ark , among  the  Cincin- 
nati and  country  press.  A modest  publisher 
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at  Norwalk  entitles  his  paper  The  Experiment . 
Another  at  Kalida  calls  his  The  Venture . A 
Cincinnati  journal  chooses  the  appellation  of 
The  Nonpareil^  frodh  the  type  on  which  it  is 
printed.  One  at  Mahoning  goes  by  the  name 
of  The  Index , descriptive  of  its  exceedingly  sys- 
tematic arrangement.  An  editor  up  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  basin  from  those  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  ap- 
propriately styles  his  The  Summit  Beacon . An- 
other at  Van  Wert,  with  a precision  worthy  of 
a government  surveyor,  calls  his  The  Section 
Ten  Budget . And  a daily  issue  in'  the  venerable 
town  of  Chilicothe  is  named  The  Ancient  Metrop- 
olis. The  Proclamation  Reformer  shouts  unto 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  weekly.  The  Crisis 
occurs  there  once  every  month,  and  Equal  Rights 
are  disseminated  once  a week  among  the  Demo- 
crats of  Williams  County.  Nor  are  the  reli- 
gious journals  behind  in  original  titles.  The 
Practical  Preacher  thunders  once  a fortnight  at 
Coshocton.  The  Regenerator  appears  monthly 
at  Fruit  Hills.  The  Presbyterians  at  Zanes- 
ville peruse  weekly  The  Family  Quarto , while 
the  United  Brethren  at  Circleville  are  looking 
through  The  Religious  Telescope.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  laid  down  once  a month  at  Cincinnati, 
and  Bushy  Martha  starts  on  her  travels  from 
Circleville  twice  a week. 

Three  daily  papers  published  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  are^  called,  respectively,  The  Gate  City , 
The  Morning  Glory , and  The  Keokuk  Ntp-and- 
Tuck. 

Newspapers  have  very  queer  names  in  Italy. 
In  a given  mail  The  Inferno  and  The  Garden  of 
Mary,  The  Troubadour  and  The  Frog , Minerva 
and  The  Ass , The  Wasp  and  The  Devils  Tail, 
inay  be  brought  in  more  or  less  genial  juxtapo- 
sition. 

A new  comic  journal  is  announced  to  appear 
at  Leipsic,  with  the  pungent  title,  Mixed  Pickles . 
The  Germans  are  said  to  be  fonder  of  eating 
than  drinking,  which  may  account  for  this  cfl- 
rious  title,  akin  to,  but  different  from,  launch, 
favored  by  the  English,  tfho  are  a drinking  peo- 
ple. Hons  Wurst — Jack  Sausage — is  the  Ger- 
man name  for  clown ; the  Hollanders  call  him 
Pickled  Herring ; and  Faett-Narr — Fat  Fool — 
is  another  of  his  German  titles.  It  is  a curious 
coincidence,  by-the-wa^  and  perhaps  a token 
of  the  clown’s  populamf,  that  in  most  countries 
he  bears  the  name  of  the  favorite  dish.  In  En- 
gland he  is  called  Jack  Pudding;  in  France 
he  is  called  Jean  Potage ; in  Italy,  Maccaroni ; 
and  in  Russia,  Kapustnik,  which  signifies  Cab- 
bage-Head. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  the 
leading  article  of  a newspaper,  or  what  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  “editorial,”  did  not 
appear  in  the  early  history  of  the  press,  and 
was  introduced  from  necessity,  rather  than  for 
improvement.  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  it 
seldom  appeared,  even  after  the  censorship  of 
the  press  expired  in  1695,  unless  there  was  a 
want  of  news.  When  there  was  a scarcity  of 
intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detain- 


ed by  the  west  wind,  when  the  rapparees  were 
quiet  m the  Bog  of  Allan,  when  no  stage-coach 
had  been  stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no 
non-juring  congregation  had  been  dispersed  by 
constables,  when  no  embassador  had  made  his 
entry  with  a long  train  of  coaches-and-six,  when* 
no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey, 
and  when,  consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  fill 
up  four  scanty  pages,  then  the  editor  supplied 
a leading  article. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  editors,  especially 
those  in  the  country,  the  greatest  are  those  of 
a pecuniary  character.  The  country  editor  is 
almost  always  in  debt,  arising  principally  from 
the  delinquency  of  subscribers.  Few  are  they 
who  can  make  more  than  a bare  living.  But 
for  all  this  editors  are  prone  to  make  light  of 
poverty,  and  thus  put  a good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter. William  H.  Clark,  the  editor  of  the  Men- 
dal  (Illinois)  Clarion , is  one  so  addicted.  He 
loves  a good  joke,  and  never  lets  an  opportuni- 
ty slip  that  promises  a dish  of  fun.  He  says : 

“ We  have  got  a new  suit  of  clothes,  and  no  man 
could  be  more  effectually  disguised.  We  look  like  a 
gentleman.  Upon  lirst  putting  them  on  \vc  felt  like  a 
cat  in  a strange  garret,  and  for  a long  time  we  thought 
we  were  swapped  off.  We  went  to  the  house,  and 
scared  the  baby  into  fits;  our  wife  asked  us  if  we 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Clark,  and  told  us  that  we  would 
find  him  in  the  office ; went  there,  and  pretty  soon 
one  of  our  business  men  came  in  with  a strip  of  paper 
In  his  hand.  He  asked  if  the  editor  was  in ; told  him 
we  thought  not ; asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  him 
particularly;  said  he  wanted  to  pay  that  bill;  told 
him  we  didn’t  believe  he  would  be  in ; business  man 
left.  Started  to  the  house  again ; met  two  young  la- 
dies ; one  of  them  asked  the  other,  * What  handsome 
stranger  is  that?*  In  this  dilemma  we  met  a friend, 
and  told  him  who  we  wrere,  and  got  him  to  introduce 
us  to  our  wife,  who  is  now  as  proud  of  us  as  cau  be. 
The  next  time  we  get  a new  suit  we  shall  let  her  know 
beforehand.** 

Here  is  another  in  the  shape  of  an  affecting 
letter.  A conductor  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  who  deemed  it  his  duty  to  inexorably 
enforce  the  new  law  in  that  State  prohibiting 
the  use  of  free  passes  on  railroads,  recently  put 
off  the  cars  at  Utica  a Fort  Wayne  (Indiana) 
editor  who  had  a pass,  hut  no  money  to  pay  his 
fare,  and  who  thus  tells  his  sorrows  in  a letter 
to  his  wife : 

14  Ctica,  Nkw  Yowc,  May  31,  18M. 

“ Dxab  Wife,— Seh  my  t’other  clothes  for  whnt  they 
will  bring,  and  remit  at  once.  Had  my  linen-duster 
for  supper,  and  my  spare  shirt  will  bav#  to  go  for 
lodging.  May  be  able  to  make  a light  breakfast  on  a 
German-silver  comb  and  n pnir  of  shears  that  I chanced 
to  have  wdth  me.  Don’t  know  when  I shall  get  home. 
It  will  depend  a good  deal  on  the  walking.  Don’t 
marry  for  a few  months ; there  is  a bare  possibility  of 
my  getting  back.  Slmon." 

A late  number  of  the  Fall  River  (Massachu- 
setts) Journal  contains  the  farewell  address  of 
its  editor,  proprietor,  printer,  and  reporter,  Mr. 
George  Capron  Robertson,  “ after  a struggle  of 
six  years,  ’mid  poverty,  perplexity,  and  care.” 
Mr.  R.  some  time  since  warned  his  patrons  that 
the  Journal  might  “ one  day  die  suddenly,”  but 
it  seems  that  his  appeals  for  assistance  in  pub- 
lishing “the  only  independent  paper  in  Fall 
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River  were  not  heeded,  and  the  “pet”  was 
forced  to  succumb.  Hear  him : 

“Months  ago  we  asked  our  readers  if  six  years 
was  not  long  enough  to  live  upon  cold  potatoes  and 
Adam's  ale.  Our  prayers,  our  tears,  and  our  appeals 
have  been  as  ‘ tinkling  brass  and  a sounding  cymbal 
like  ‘chaff  before  the  wind;’  like  'pearls  cast  before 
swine  1’  ” 

None  can  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  numerous 
“dunning  paragraphs”  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
with  which  readers  so  frequently  meet  in  our 
hebdomadal  publications.  Some  n,eat  speci- 
mens are  given  as  “ models.”  A Western  ed- 
itor, copying  tho  story  about  the  drowning  man 
who  at  the  time  had  a wonderful  remembrance 
of  every  event  of  his  life,  advises  some  of  his 
subscribers  to  bathe  in  deep  water. 

Here  is  something  of  the  poetical  order : 

“ Tell  me,  ye  angelic  hosts,  ye  messengers  of  love, 
shall  swindled  printers  here  below  have  no  redress 
above?  The  shining  angel  band  replied,  'To  us  is 
knowledge  given ; delinquents  on  the  printer's  book 
can  never  enter  heaven.' " 

Looking  farther  into  editorial  life  we  see  that 
many  are  the  annoyances  to  which  editors  are 
subjected  by  visitors.  In  this  country  they  are 
favored  with  all  manner  of  callers  on  all  man- 
ner of  subjects.  A London  correspondent  of 
one  of  our  papers  thus  intelligently  draws  a 
contrast : 

“ In  America  it  is  customary  among  journalists  to 
place  the  name  of  the  editor  at  the  head  of  the  paper. 
This  is  nojt  only  not  done  here,  but  the  utmost  care  is 
taken  that  the  outside  public  shall  know  nothing 
whatever  as  to  who  edits  this  or  that  Journal.  Thus 
I doubt  if  there  are  fifty  persons  in  London,  outside  of 
, the  literary  men  of  the  metropolis,  who  know  who 
writes  the  editorials  of  the  leading  papers,  or  who 
even  manage  them.  The  individuality  of  the  editor 
is  rarely  or  never  disclosed ; and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, I feel  satisfied  'tis  the  better  way.  It  serves  to 
prevent  those  personalities  so  common  in  American 
journalism,  and  gives  a dignity  to  the  profession,  it 
could  hardly  otherwise  attain.  To  see  an  editor  of 
any  leading  paper  here-you  must  first  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  by  letter,  and,  unless  your  business  is 
« important,  this  is  not  easily  obtained.  You  may  go 
to  the  office  a thousand  times  and  never  once  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  unless  this  formality  has  first  been 
gone  through.  And  this  Reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  happened  at  the  Times  office  the  other  day  to  a i 
gentleman  who  came  over  with  me  in  the  steamer,  , 
and  who  had  an  important  patent  which  he  wished  to  j 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  called  at  the  Times  office  and  asked  If  he  could 
see  the  editor.  The  clerk  in  attendance  asked  if  he 
had  an  appointment  with  him.  Onr  friend  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  that  he  wished  one.  The  clerk 
inquired  his  business,  and  our  friend  answered,  telling 
him  what  he  wanted.  The  clerk  listened,  and  then 
laughingly  remarked  that  our  friend  evidently  did  not 
understand  the  peculiarities  of  English  journalism,  or 
he  would  not  have  requested  to  see  the  editor  on  bus- 
iness like  this.  He  never  saw  visitors  on  matters  of 
this  kind  at  all,  and  never  saw  any  one  unless  by  spe- 
cial appointment,  and  on  matters  of  grave  importance. 
Our  friend  left  in  high  dudgeon ; hut  he  knows  now 
what  he  did  not  know  before— that  editors  in  England 
occupy  a very  different  position  from  what  they  do 
in  America." 

Here  may  be  seen  a difference,  and  one  most 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  English  system,  as  by 
that  an  editor  may  have  good  opportunity  to 
attend  to  his  own  work  and  to  act  with  inde- 


pendence. Various  schemes  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  rid  the  editorial  sanctum  of  unwelcome 
visitors,  but  none  perhaps  more  efficacious  than 
at  a newspaper  office  in  S^lney,  Australia,  in 
which  is  a tablet  informing  visitors  that  the 
editor  can  not  be  spoken  to  unless  paid  for  his 
time.  Persons  desiring  an  audience  are  invited 
to  buy  a ticket  of  admission  at  the  door  of  the 
waiting-room— one  hour  costing  ten  shillings, 
half  an  hour  six  shillings,  fifteen  minutes  three 
shillings. 

A Western  editor,  however,  whom  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  annoyed  by  a certain 
class,  leads  off  in  an  announcement  over  the 
door  of  his  sanctum,  “Lady  visitors  are  re- 
quested to  go  to  the  devil  when  they  wish  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  editor.”  Of  course 
he  speaks  technically. 

The  editor  of  a country  afternoon  journal 
grumbles  as  follows.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says : 

“ There  is  a species  of  bore  known  only  to  editors 
and  a terror  only  to  the  editorial  sanctum  known  as 
the  'Infernal,'  who  to  no  capacity  for  writing  unites 
the  most  consuming  desire  to  see  his  weak  effusions 
in  print.  He  makes  frequent  calls  upon  the  editor, 
whom  he  intimidates  by  presenting  formidable  rolls 
of  manuscript  at  his  head,  with  a request— very  much 
like  a demand— to  peruse.  He  waylays  him  at  night, 
after  the  editor  has  closed  his  labors  and  is  crawling 
wearily  homeward,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  has  read 
it.  He  sits  for  hours  on  the  editor’s  door-step  of  a 
morning,  waiting  for  his  victim  to  arise,  eat  his  break- 
fast, and  come  out ; and  then  fastening  on  his  button- 
hole he  regales  him  with  a recapitulation  of  the  points 
* in  that  little  matter  I left  with  yon,’  during  which  he 
remembers  a little  poiut,  but  very  important,  which 
he  had  left  out,  and  requests  the  editor  to  be  careful 
and  be  sure  to  insert  it  before  it  goes  into  the  hands 
of  the  compositor.  He  sends  private  notes  to  the 
editor,  'How  about  that  little  affair  of  mine?  will  it 
appear  to-morrow?’  and  runs  in  to  look  it  over  and 
make  a trifling  correction.  If  he  worries  us  into  giv- 
ing him  room  in  our  columns  to  his  communications 
his  resources  for  information  become  great,  and  he 
spreads  over  pages  of  foolscap  and  reams  of  paper, 
which  the  editor  is  politely  requested  to  lay  before  an 
eager  public." 

Were  an  Hibernicism  to  be  allowed  we  should 
express  a regret  that  some  of  the  papers  did  not 
occasionally  publish  a few  columns  of  rejected 
communications.  Many  of  them  would  at 
least  afford  merriment,  which,  however,  would 
be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  human  n^rc.  But  such  a plan 
might  work  well  to  rusWhe  pens  which  should 
never  be  used  for  the  great  public.  The  writer 
once  made  an  estimate  from  actual  experience 
that,  of  the  articles  received  from  correspond- 
ents by  a country  editor,  not  more  than  two  in 
ten  were  fit  for  publication.  Nevertheless,  very 
much  creeps  into  print  from  personal  favor, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  discerning  readers. 
The  country  editor  can  not  always  afford  to  be 
independent.  He  can  not  always  reject  when 
he  would,  and  hence  publishes  under  protest,  or 
with  some  explanation  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  his  correspondent,  but  to  them  only.  It 
requires  courage  to  insert  such  a note  as  this : 

" If  ‘Justice,  Jun.,'  desires  to  flourish  by  the  pen  we 
would  recommend  him  to  try  the  hog-pen  next  time 
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Instead  of  the  writing-pen,  for  he  will  shine  brighter 
among  a litter  of  pigs  than  In  any  other  class  of  liter- 
ature," 

There  "are,  however,  other  than  scribbling 
bores  who  molest  the  editor  s sanctum.  There 
is  the  advertising  bore,  who  insists  upon  a puff 
gratis;  there  is  the  newspaper-reading  bore, 
who,  too  stingy  to  buy,  makes  his  daily  aj^ear- 
ance  to  read  the  last  number  of  a contemporary ; 
there  is  the  crotchety  bore,  who  has  some  pecul- 
iar theory  which  he  desires  to  push  before  the 
public ; in  fine,  there  is  a large  class  of  bores, 
from  w hom  the  editor  daily  and  fervently  prays, 
“ Good  Lord  deliver  us!” 

Nor  is  this  the  only  annoyance.  Whatsoever 
good  may  be  inserted  in  editorial  columns  will 
seldom  elicit  approbation,  but  the  utterance  of 
a single  word  which  is  distasteful,  or  that  does 
not  strictly  comport  with  the  sentiment  of  a 
class,  will  bring  down  complaints  hot  and  heavy. 
And  sometimes,  should  editors  perchance  be 
personal,  or  even  appear  to  be  so,  they  are 
brought  into  trouble.  In  illustration  of  this 
the  “ local”  of  the  Buffalo  Express  says : 

“We  were  waited  upon  on  Saturday  by  about  the 
ugliest-looking  villain  that  ever  cut  a throat,  who  or- 
dered us  to  apologize  for  a paragraph  in  our  morn- 
ing's issue,  or  look  out  for  the  consequences.  The 
statement  complained  of  was  as  follows : 

“'It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  street  In 
front  of  the  office  contained  a dozen  or  more  of  the 
roughest-looking  fellows  this  side  of  Sing  8ing.'  ” 

But  the  “ local”  not  being  as  humble  as  Uriah 
Heep,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  matter  was 
not  much  mended.  He  apologizes  as  follows : 

“We  make  the  apology  with  pleasure,  being  con- 
vinced that  we  did  the  gentleman  injustice.  We  with- 
draw our  former  statement,  and  are  happy  to  call  him 
not  only  the  roughest-looking  fellow  this  side  of  Sing 
8ing,  but  the  roughest-looking  one  in  Sing  Sing  or 
any  where  else.  We  trust  the  apology  will  be  satis- 
factory. If  any  body  has  any  apologies  to  demand, 
we  hope  they  will  apply  while  we  have  our  hand  in. 
We  rather  like  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

The  following  from  another  New  York  paper 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  instances  of  the  kind 
with  which  it  is  a reader’s  fortune  to  meet : 

“We  were  sitting  in  our  elbow-chair,  ruminating  on 
the  decided  advantage  of  virtue  over  vice,  when  a little 
withered  Frenclftnan,  with  a cowhide  as  long  as  him- 
self and  twice  as  heavy,  rushed  into  our  presence. 

“ ‘ Salr  and  he  stopped  to  breathe. 

“'Well,  Sir.' 

“ 'Monsieur  1*  he  stopped  again  to  breathe. 

•"Diable,  Monsieur  1'  and  he  flourished  his  instru- 
ment about  his  head. 

“ ' Really,  my  friend,'  said  we,  smiling,  for  he  was  not 
an  object  to  be  frightened  about,  ' when  you  have  per- 
fectly finished  amusing  yourself  with  that  weapon,  we 
should  like  to  be  the  master  of  our  own  leisure.' 

“ * No,  Sair ! I have  come  to  horsewhip  you  with  this 
cowhide.* 

“We  took  a pistol  from  our  drawer,  cocked  It,  and 
aimed  it  at  his  head. 

“ ‘ Pardon,  Sair,'  said  the  Frenchman.  ‘ I will  first 
give  you  some  explanation.  Monsieur  if  you  have  write 
this  article  ?' 

“We  looked  it  over  and  acknowledged  ourself  the 
author.  It  was  a few  lines  referring  to  the  great  im- 
provements in  railroads,  and  intimating  that  this  mode 
of  traveling  would  one  day  supersede  every  other. 

“ ‘You  have  write  dat  in  your  papalr?* 

“‘Yes,  Sir.* 


“‘Well,  den,  Sair,  stop  my  papalr.  I have  live 
quarante  ncufs  an*.  I have  devote  all  ray  life  to  ride 
de  balloon — e'est  ma  grande  jtasmon.  Lein  Monsieur  / 
I shall  look  to  find  every  one  wis  his  little  balloon— t^ 
ride  horseback  in  de  air— to  go  round  de  world  in  one 
summair,  and  make  me  rich  like  Monsieur  A stair,  wls  de 
big  hotel.  Well,  Monsieur,  now— you  put  piece  in  your 
dem  papalr,  to  say  dat  de  railroad,  Monsieur,  de  littel 
railroad,  supersede— voila ! — supersede.  Dat  is  what 
you  say  supersede  every  thing  else.  Monsieur,  begar 
I have  de  honnalr  to  inform  you  dat  de  railroad  nevair 
supersede  de  balloon— and  also,  Monsieur,  ventre  bleu  l 
Stop  you  dem  papair  V " 

“Locals”  are  generally  intelligent  men,  and 
some  of  them  “ fellows  of  infinite  jest” — hitting 
here  and  there  with  satire  and  jeu  desprit , with* 
out  mercy.  The  Boston  Board  of  Brokers  went 
down  the  bay  on  a fishing  excursion  a short 
time  since,  and  had  a good  time.  The  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin  cooks  up  the  following  in 
its  “ spice”  column  as  the  “Bill  of  Fare”  for  the 
occasion,  which  contains  many  clever  hits  that 
will  be  readily  recognised : 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Chowder (Tetes  de  la  peuple). 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Clams,  dug  at  high  water. 

Spondulicks  on  the  half  shell. 

Ditto,  “shelled  out." 

Flounders,  bought  “ flat." 

second  course — solids  l 

Bull  Beef.  Bear  Steaks.  Pluck. 

THIRD  COURSE — GAMS  ! 

Ducks  (lame).  Canvas  Backs.  Greenbacks. 

ENTREES— FANCY  ! 

Outsiders,  Flatted  out  in  Copper. 

Ditto,  done  brown. 

'*  Flyers,"  done  In  Oil. 

Operators,  in  a pickle. 

Speculators  In  a stew A Comer  Mess. 

Quotations,  cooked  up. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  Great  Toltec  8quaah. 

Dead  Beats.  Lucky  Turn-ups. 

. Heavy  Celery. 

Specked-taters from  the  Broker's  Board. 

DESSERT,  FRUIT,  ETC. 

Water-Millions.  A Fig  for  the  Profits ! 

Large  “ Plums"  for  the  lucky  ones. 

Lemons  that  “ went  in." 

Ditto  that  “ came  out”— squeezed. 

Raisins  from  Canada  Stocks, 

(Small  quantities.) 

DRINKS. 

The  “Drop"  in  the  Market. 

8hare-y  Wine.  Mar-gin.  Stock  Ale. 

The  Right  Spirit. 

Water  Power-fm  strong. 

CIGARS. 

Coupon  “ Sixes." 

Another  has  both  eyes  open  to  business  and 
makes  the  following  schedule  of  bills  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  need  and  seek  after  puffs : 

For  a modest  puff. 3 jnleps. 

A tolerably  good  one 1 box  cigars. 

A good  one 1 pair  boots. 

A very  good  one 1 vest  and  2 shirts. 

A splendid  one 1 cloth  coat 

A perfect  sockdolager 1 whole  suit 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  tariff 
may  suffice  for  country  editors  who,  if  unmar- 
ried, lie  abed  till  their  shirt  is  washed ; or,  if 
married,  cultivate  their  own  little  acre,  and  live 
on  its  products ; but  for  the  editor  of  a first- 
class  daily  city  paper  the  “tolls”  should  be 
about  as  follows : 
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For  a modest  puff. ...  .A  gold  watch  and  chain. 

A tolerably  good  one.  .A  fast  horse. 

A good  one A pair  of  horses  and  a carriage. 

A very  good  one A house  and  lot. 

‘A  splendid  oue A consulship. 

A perfect  Bockdolager.  A Minister  Flenipotentiaryship 
to  St.  James  or  the  Hague. 

• 

• 

Wondrous,  as  well  as  numerous,  are  the 
inodes  of  collecting  news  nowadays.  We  can 
scarcely  realize  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
of  the  past,  when  editors  were  dependent  upon 
slow  coaches,  or  at  the  very  best  upon  carrier- 
pigeons,  and  upon  the  latter  only  occasionally, 
and  just  immediately  precedent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  first  an- 
nouncement in  this  country  of  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  of  England,  in  1817,  was 
made  in  a little  country  newspaper  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea-board.  The  news  was 
taken  to  Canada  on  a British  vessel;  and  a 
passenger,  who  had  a London  paper  in  his  pocket 
with  the  news,  traveled  by  stage  to  Boston. 
Stopping  at  Northampton  over  night  he  acci- 
dentally spoke  of  the  news,  which  the  country 
printer  was  observing  enough  to  take  down  and 
publish  the  next  day.  The  Princess  died  No- 
vember 15, 1817,  but  the  fact  was  not  published 
in  this  country  for  about  six  weeks. 

When  this  is  compared  with  the  existing 
mode  of  transmitting  news,  we  can  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  practical  use  of  elec- 
tricity. Now  the  news  would  arrive  in  an  hour. 
But  the  question  arises  in  all  seriousness,  wheth- 
er even  we  have  discovered  the  quickest  mode 
of  communication.  What  will  it  be  in  1900? 
Although  the  time  can  not  be  much  shortened, 
may  it  not  be  so  that  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence shall  be  cheaper  and  more  frequent,  and 
that  our  children’s  children  shall  be  brought  into 
as  complete  communication  with  every  part  of 
the  known  world  as  readily  as  one  city  now  cor- 
responds with  another?  What,  then,  will  be 
the  newspaper  of  the  future  ? Instead  of  being 
published  daily,  we  can  imagine  its  entirely  new 
issue  every  hour,  and  that  it  will  be  prepared 
and  printed  by  some  other  than  manual  and 
steam  power,  and  distributed  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  without  waiting  for  Uncle  Sam’s  mail. 
That  will  be  the  golden  era  of  literature. 

As  a general  thing,  the  inaccuracies  of  news- 
papers are  unpardonable,  as  they  mainly  arise 
from  sheer  carelessness.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  intentional.  The  Abbd  Raynal,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  “History  of  the  British  Settle- 
ments of  America,”  has  recounted  a remarkable 
story,  which  implies  the  existence  of  a particular 
law  in  New  England.  Some  Americans  being 
in  company  with  the  Abbd  at  Paris,  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  story,  alleging  that  no  such  law 
had  ever  existed  in  New  England.  The  Abbe 
maintained  the  authority  of  his  history,  until 
he  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
present,  and  after  listening  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence to  the  dispute,  said : “ I can  account  for  all 
this.  You  took  the  anecdote  from  a newspaper 
of  which  I was  at  the  time  editor ; and  happen- 
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ing  to  be  very  short  of  news,  I composed  and  in- 
serted the  whole  story.”  Such  conduct  in  a 
journalist  is  even  more  discreditable  than  a ly- 
ing statement  made  by  a private  individual ; for 
it  will  naturally  have  greater  influence,  and  the 
evil  effect  produced  will  be  of  a more  permanent 
character.  The  great  statesman  and  philoso- 
phe^’ould  have  shown  more  discretion  by  re- 
maining silent  on  the  subject,  unless  he  spoke 
with  the  view  of  remedying  what  mischief  he 
had  done  by  his  willful  contempt  of  truth. 

Country  editors  are  not  always  nice  in  their 
choice  of  terms,  while  all  are  more  or  less  guilty 
of  the  commission  of  blunders.  One  says,  for 
example : “ A 1 Lady  in  Plymouth’  shall  have  a 
place  in  our  columns  as  soon  as  we  can  make 
room,”  whereupon  it  must  be  surmised  that  said 
columns  must  be  considerably  expanded. 

Another  writes : “For  the  effects  of  intemper- 
ance, see  our  inside,”  which,  certainly,  is  an  un- 
fortunate admission. 

It  is  only  a few  months  since  the  London 
Times  perpetrated  a most  perfect  bull.  In  a 
review  of  Tennyson’s  “Enoch  Arden,”  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  occurs  relative  to  the  self-denial 
of  Enoch,  who  keeps  his  existence  a secret  from 
his  wife,  whom  he  finds  married  again  and  hap- 
py. ‘ * He  died,  but  not  until  he  died , did  he  men- 
tion to  those  around  him  who  he  was.” 

Something  akin  to  this  was  a statement  lately 
made  by  a Pittsfield  (Massachusetts)  journal : 
“ A man  fell  dead  in  this  town  last  week,  and 
before  assistance  could  reach  him  his  life  was 
nearly  extinct.” 

A foreign  newspaper,  in  giving  an  account  of 
Toulouse,  remarks:  “It  is  a large  town,  con- 
taining upward  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
built  entirely  of  brick” 

The  following  is  a “relation  of  experience” 
apt  to  create  a smile : 

“ It  was  once  my  fortune  to  be  Installed  in  the  edi- 
torial sanctum  of  a country  newspaper,  during  the 
absence  of  its  regular  editor.  One  day  I was  called 
upon  to  write  the  obituary  of  the  belle  of  an  adjacent 
town,  who  had  died  deeply  lamented  by  the  social 
circle  of  which  she  was  the  lift  and  beauty.  I wrote 
what  I conceived  to  be  an  affecting  tribute,  and  among 
other  thiugs  dwelt  tenderly  on  her«dying  injunction 
that  no  formal  monument  should  be  placed  above  the 
grave,  but  a plain  slab,  with  the  simple  inscription 
‘Mary.’  Ou  reading  the  proof  of  my  article,  however, 
I became  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  her  Christian 
name,  and  hurriedly  ran  my  pencil  through  it  as  pre- 
liminary to  correction.  One  of  the  town-folk  dropping 
in  at  that  moment  assured  me  that  the  deceased  young 
girl’s  name  was  ‘ Mary,*  and  I accordingly  dotted  a line 
below  the  erased  word,  writing  on  the  margin  of  the 
proof  the  usual  direction,  stet  (‘let  it  stand*).  I was, 
however,  somewhat  astonished  the  next  morning,  in 
learning  from  the  paper  that  the  dying  girl  had  re- 
quested as  a last  favor  that  upon  her  tombstone  should 
be  placed  the  simple  inscription,  * Strt.x  It  availed  me 
nothing  that  1 endeavored  to  convince  the  indignant 
parents  that  the  mistake,  after  all,  was  not  so  very  bad. 
Many  of  the  people  believed  that  I had  actually  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  poor  girl*8  dying  injunction 
with  my  * college  lingo.’  ” 

Reporters  and  the  types  combined  frequent- 
ly give  us  strange  and  sometimes  amusing  blun- 
ders, but  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  decide 
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where  to  lay  the  fault.  Reporters  very  fre- 
quently labor  under  such  disadvantages  as  to 
render  accuracy  almost  impossible,  as  in  the 
following  case:  Mr.  William  H.  Russell,  who 
represented  the  London  Times  in  this  country 
some  time  ago,  was  sent  by  that  journal  to  re- 
port 0 'Connell’s  speeches  during  the  Repeal 
agitation.  One  of  the  first  meetings  the  re- 
porter attended  was  in  Kerry.  Having  heard 
of  O’Connell’s  polite  qualities,  he  thought  he 
would  ask  that  gentleman’s  permission  to  take 
a verbatim  account  of  the  oration.  The  44  Lib- 
erator” not  only  consented,  but  in  his  oiliest 
manner  informed  the  assembled  multitude  that 
“until  the  jintleman  was  provided  with  all 
\vriten  convaniences  he  would  not  spake  a 
word,”  assuming  an  extra  brogue  which  was 
altogether  unnecessary.  Russell  was  delighted. 
The  preparations  began,  and  were  completed. 
Russell  was  ready. 

44  Are  you  quite  ready  ?” 

“ Quite  ready.” 

“Now  are  you  sure  you’re  entirely  ready?” 

44 1 am  certain,  Sir.  Yes.” 

The  crowd  becoming  excited  and  impatient, 
Dan  said : 44  Now,  ’pon  my  conscience  I won’t 
begin  the  spache  till  the  London  jintleman  is 
entirely  ready.”  After 'waiting  another  mo- 
ment or  so,  O’Connell  advanced ; eyes  glistened ; 
ears  were  all  attention ; and  the  reportorial  pen- 
cil arose.  Dan  gave  one  more  benignant  smile 
on  the  correspondent,  winked  at  the  auditors, 
and  commenced  his  speech  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, to  the  irrepressible  horror  of  the  report- 
er, and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all  Kerr}'. 

But  those  who  have  a better  opportunity  are 
frequently  at  fault.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bc- 
tbune,  in  lecturing  upon  a certain  occasion  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  complained  of  the  report- 
ers. Once,  when  he  stated  that  he  was  not  by 
birth,  but  only  ecclesiastically,  a Dutchman, 
the  reporter  made  him  an  “ecclesiastical  de- 
duction.” At  another  time,  he  spoke  of  the 
devil  as  sowing  tares,  and  was  astonished  the 
next  morning  to  read  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  devil  as  “sawing  trees.”  On  another  oc- 
casion he  was  made  to  say  that  the  patriarch 
Abraham  taught  Cecrops  arithmetic ! 

At  a meeting  in  New  York,  Elihu  Burritt J 
closed  a speech  with  the  following  sentence : 
“Labor,  thought -honored  labor,  may  be  the 
only  earthly  potentate  that  shall  be  crowned  on 
this  continent.”  This,  however,  was  translated 
into  print  in  a morning  paper,  “Labor,  that 
honored  labor,  may  be  the  nail  lately  patented 
that  shall  be  crowned  on  this  continent.”  An- 
other, writing  the  sentence,  44  Shall  awaken  all 
along  his  path  of  glory,”  rendered  it,  “Shall 
wagon  all  along  his  path  to  glory.”  Another, 
reporting  one  of  Dr.  Chapin’s  sermons,  heard 
the  sentence,  44  Christianity  has  been  the  ori- 
flamme  of  freed on^  in  all  ages,”  intelligently 
rendered  it,  44  Cliflfcianity  has  been  the  horn- 
blower  of  freedom  in  all  ages.” 

Nor  is  the  English  press  less  faulty.  Soon  | 
after  the  late  Lord  Glenelg  entered  the  House  | 
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of  Commons  he  made  a speech  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  the  report  of  which  oc- 
curred a ludicrous  blunder.  The  speaker  had 
said  of  the  bigoted  adversaries  of  emancipa- 
tion, “They  have  taken  up  a position  in  the 
depth  of  thte  Middle  Ages,  ” and  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  he  was  made  to  say : 44  They  have  tak- 
en up  a physician  in  the  depth,”  etc. 

But  a still  more  laughable  error  occurred  in 
one  of  his  later  speeches,  delivered  at  a public 
dinner  in  Inverness,  in  1836.  In  ridiculing  the 
Tory  statement  that  Lord  Melbourne’s  govern- 
ment had  treated  the  agricultural  interest  with 
contempt,  and  that  a change  of  ministry  was 
calledf>r,  Lord  Glenelg  said : “ It  seemed  to  be 
thought  that  the  military  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  recruit  agriculture,  that  the 
political  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrould  re- 
establish that  great  interest,  and  that  their  re- 
turn to  power  would  be  as  the  entrance  of  Ceres 
and  Triptolemus  into  this  empire.”  The  Times 
reporter  announced  the  classic  personages  who 
were  to  enter  as  “Cyrus  and  Ptolemy.” 

The  rapacity  of  country  journalists  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  the  story  told  of  a provincial  editor 
who,  discovering  that  one  of  his  neighbors  had 
hung  himself,  would  not  cut  him  down,  nor 
mention  the  discovery  to  any  one,  but  kept  the 
body  under  lock  and  key  for  two  whole  days. 
His  reason  was  simple  and  sufficient.  His  pa- 
per appeared  on  Thursday,  that  of  his  rival  on 
Wednesday;  and  “do  you  think,”  he  triumph- 
antly asked,  “I*w$s  going  to  say  any  thing 
about  the  suicide,  and  let  that  scoundrel  have 
the  paragraph  ?” 

This  is  only  matched  by  the  editor  of  a coun- 
try paper  who  chronicled  a suicide  in  his  village 
— a perfect  windfall  of  local  news — with  the  re- 
mark that 44  the  cause  of  the  suicide  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  known  only  to  himself,  his 
Maker,  and  the  editor  of  this  paper,"  It  is  in- 
timated that  the  cause  will  be  revealed  in 
4 4 next  week’s  issue. ” He  was  evidently  determ- 
ined to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A staple  subject  for  all  newspaper  paragraph- 
ists  is  the„ state  of  the  weather.  Some  of  these 
are  sentimental,  some  poetical,  and  all  suffi- 
ciently commonplace.  Now  and  then,  however, 
the  reader  may  meet  with  one  of  a humorous 
character,  as,  for  instance  the  following,  in  which 
a writer  conjugates  the  increasing  heat  of  the 
summer : 

u Hot,  hotter,  hottest ; hottentot,  hottentoter,  hotten- 
totest ; hottentissimo,  hottentissimos , hot  as  an  oven, 
hot  as  two  ovens,  hot  as  seven  ovens,  hot 

Another,  referring  to  a different  season,  and 
not  having  the  fear  of  Walker  before  his  eyes, 
ventilated  as  follows : 

“Well,  yesterday  there  was  some  snow;  the  ther- 
mometer fell  low ; the  frost  pinched  many  a toe,  and 
walking  was  no  go.  The  hail  fell  to  and  fro,  as  the 
wind  did  keenlv  blow,  while  beauties  looked  so  so,  for 
reasons  we  wewknow,  and  'twaen’t  about  a beau,  but 
because  it  was  so  co—  The  rest  of  this  word  froze  on 
our  pen,  and  Isn’t  thawed  out  yet." 

Newspapers  are  grievously  tormented  with 
propositions  to  advertise  and  take  pay  in  trade. 
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One  of  the  most  doleful  coses  was  that  of  the 
undertaker  who  tried  to  drive  a bargain  for  a 
quarter-column  advertisement  and  pay  in  cof- 
fins ! The  editor  of  the  Winterset  Madisonian 
has  had  his  experience  in  a similar  line.  A 
patent  medicine  man  forwarded  his*  advertise- 
ment of  “ Mrs.  Smith’s  Soothing  Sirup,”  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  article  advertised.  Whereupon 
the  editor  and  his  better-half  held  a consultation, 
the  result  of  which  was  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion they  didn’t  need  any  soothing  sirup ! 

A Charleston  editor,  having  received  from  a 
Northern  city  a proposition  to  publish  certain 
advertisements,  and  take  his  pay  in  hoon  skirts, 
replies  thus : # 

“We  are  almost  naked,  our  family  escaped  the 
flames  with  only  what  they  had  on,  and  nearly  nine 
months  have  passed  since  then.  Hoop-skirts  will  not 
cover  our  nakedness.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  make 
some  proposal  to  accompany  them  with  cloth  sufficient 
to  All  up  the  interstices,  they  might  be  made  service- 
able.” 

Satirical  announcements  are  not  unknown  to 
newspaper  literature.  Here  is  one  from  a Phila- 
delphia paper,  in  April,  1855,  which  will  be  well 
understood : 


liked  with  it,  without  the  least  offense,*  he  is  off,  and 
ever  after  offish.  (Encouragement.) 

“ Thirdly—  Make  to  yourself  friends  of  the  Post- 
master-General, and  all  the  postmasters  in  particular. 
(Reasons  obvious.) 

“ Fourthly — Do  all  the  good  you  can,  and  as  little 
harm : for  these  will  be  your  main  chances. 

li  Fifthly— V ut  away  that  delusive  notion  that  all 
honest  people  pay  their  debts.  (Exceptions.) 

“ Sixthly— Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing,  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed ; as  you  certainly  will 
be  if  you  expect  an  easy  life  or  a rich  living.  (In- 
stance.) 

“ Seventhly— Acquaint  yourself  early  with  those 
agents  who  do  nothing,  and  strike  them  off,  and  those 
patrons  who  consider  they  do  a favor  by  reading  the 
paper,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Neither 
ever  yet  supported  a paper,  and  the  more  such  friends 
it  has  the  worse  for  it. 

“Eighthly— Reject  many  of  your  own  manuscripts, 
as  well  as  other  people's. 

14  Ninthly— Never  think  you  are  done,  or  through 
when  you  are  through— begin  again. 

“ Finally,  and  to  conclude— Look  out  for  all  things. 
Be  prepared  to  go  through  thick  and  thin— especially 
through  thin." 


HELD  BY  A THREAD. 

i. 

IT  was  a dismal  sort  of  a day ; an  unbroken, 
lead-colored  sky,  and  an  ooze  of  rain,  which 
some  of  the  young  ladies  persisted  in  calling  a 
sea-fog,  though  repeatedly  informed  by  such 
high  authority  as  Captain  Jack  Steyner,  of  the 
gun-boat  Muscatelle,  that  it  was  a “stiff  land- 
breeze.  ” But  how  could  they  understand  about 
land-breezes  and  “ sou-easters,”  these  girls  who 
spent  their  lives  on  croquet-grounds?  They 
were  at  Newport,  ajid  of  course  it  was  a sea-fog 
— one  of  the  famous  Newport  fogs,  which  would 
serve  them  as  a bath  of  beauty. 

“Sea-fogs  are  so  nice  for  the  complexion,” 
lisped  Fanny  Rowley,  with  a little  ecstatic  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  right  in  the  face  of  Captain 
Steyner  and  his  assertion  of  land-breezes. 

Steyner  didn’t  attempt  to  reassert  himself. 
He  wasn’t  a man  to  make  repetitions,  but  a lit- 
tle satiric  smile  stirred  the  heavy  mustache  a 
moment  as  he  listened.  And  then,  when  two 
or  three  more  of  these  Rowley  girls — for  half 
the  inmates  of  the  house  seemed  to  be  Rowleys 
— took  up  the  same  lisping  cry,  “ so  nice  for  the 
complexion,  etc.,”  Captain  Steyner  thought  in- 
wardly : “ What  fools  girls  are !” 

They  couldn’t  play  croquet  that  morning,  on 
account  of  the  weather,  so  the  pretty  white  jew- 
eled hands  were  busied  over  pretty  work  of  some 
kind  or  other.  There  were  heaps  of  bright 
wools — all  rainbow-tints  and  sunset-splendors 
seeming  to  fuse  in  their  brilliant  dyes.  There 
were  glistening,  flossy  silks  dripping  down  from 
crochet-hooks,  and  flecking  the  white  hands, 
with  shimmering  lustres.  There  was  all  that 
white  mystery  of  countless  stitches  in  braiding 
and  broiderU  Anglaise , and  snowy  wefts  of  chains 
and  wheels,  which  make  tfie  wonder-world  of 
knitting  and  netting.  W 

“ What’s  the  use  of  all  this  ?”  asked  Captain 
Jack,  rather  contemptuously,  as  he  paused  in 
his  quarter-deck  stride  up  and  down  the  room. 


“We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the  Buffalo  Demoo 
meg  that  the  ‘ Spring  crop  of  books*  promises  well. 
A distinguished  forger  and  two  burglars  have  their 
autobiographies  in  press.  1 The  History  of  the  Drop 
Game,*  and  ‘Watch  stuffing,  by  a Connoisseur,*  will 
follow  immediately  upon  the  4 Swipesey  Bob,  the  Bold 
Butcher and  200,000  copies,  in  advance,  of  * The  Milk- 
man* have  been  ordered.  4 Cold  Coffee,'  a sequel  to 
* Hot  Corn,*  will  be  issued  in  May.  We  learn  from  en- 
tirely reliable  sources  that  ‘Toasted  Muffins,  or  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Auctioneer,'  was  not  written 
by  Mr.  Irving,  and  that  Mr.  Bancroft  will  not,  at  pres- 
ent, acknowledge  the  authorship." 

There  is  seldom  met  with  a neater  morsel  of 
satire  than  this,  which  is  a good  hit  at  a certain 
class  of  advertisements : 

“ Pobtvvilxi,  Jmlf  W,  18W. 

“Dear  Doctor,— I will  be  1T5  years  old  next  Octo- 
ber. For  ninety-four  years  I have  been  an  invalid, 
unable  to  move  except  when  stirred  with  a lever ; but 
a year  ago  last  Thursday  I heard  of  your  Granicular 
Sirup.  1 bought  a bottle,  smelt  of  the  cork,  and  found 
myself  a new  man.  I can  now  run  twelve  and  a half 
miles  an  hour,  and  throw  nineteen  double  summersets 
without  stopping. 

“ P.S. — A little  of  yonr  Alicnmstontnm  Salve  applied 
to  a wooden  leg,  reduced  a compound  fracture  in  nine- 
teen minutes,  and  is  now  covering  the  limb  with  a 
fresh  cuticle  of  white  gum  pine  bark." 

The  following  supposititious  “ charge”  to  an 
editor  (especially  supposing  him  to  be  newly  in- 
stalled in  the  “ chair”),  is  quoted  as  an  appro- 
priate close  to  this  article : 

“ Firstly — If  any  be  in  this  office  by  purpose,  he  is 
not  by  rights.  No  boy  was  ever  brought  up  for  an 
editor.  No  father  ever  thought,  *1  will  educate  my 
son  for  an  editor.'  No  aspiring  young  man  ever  said, 
*1  will  be  an  editor.'  It  is  an  accidental  succession. 
Now  if  you  desired  to  be  an  editor,  lived  for  it,  saw  it 
coming,  calculated  it  a week  before  you  found  your- 
self one,  yon  are*  not  in  the  regular  line.  (This  is  to 
test  your  calling.)  * 

“ Secondly— If  you  have  any  particular  friend  go  and 
embrace  him  for  the  last  time.  For  when  you  refuse 
his  advice  4 how  to  make  your  paper  more  Interest- 
ing,* or  exercise  the  editorial  discretion  in  declining  an 
article  that  he  said,  in  a N.B.,  4 you  might  do  os  you 
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“It  diverts  our  minds  in  a safe  and  healthy 
way/’  answered  one  of  the  fair  workers,  in  a 
demure  voice. 

If  you  had  been  looking,  you  would  have  seen 
Captain  Jack  turn  quickly  at  this  voice  and  dart 
a sharp  glance  at  the  owner  of  it.  But  he  was 
too  late  to  see  the  little  involuntary  grimace  she 
had  made  over  his  speech,  and  the  twinkling 
sarcasm  in  her  eyes  was  hidden  by  the  white 
drooping  lids. 

Observe  this  worker.  She  is  sitting  at  the 
left  of  the  great  window,  slightly  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  girls.  A sweet  yet  spirited  face, 
showing  capacity  for  a variety  of  emotions, 
shines  calmly  now  beneath  that  “fawn -silk 
hair.”  The  head  itself  would  be  a study  if  that 
hair — curled  and  frizzed  and  bowed  and  banded 
and  puffed,  and  stuck  all  over  with  little  quiver- 
ing bowsr-didn’t  so  cover  and  conceal  the  nat- 
ural outline  that  you  could  make  no  guess  at  it. 
But  the  firm  chin,  the  full  closed  lips,  that 
never  loll  open-mouthed  on  any  occasion  of 
speech  or  silence,  indicates  the  character  you 
would  find  under  the  “ fawn  silk”  fashionable 
wonder  of  hair-dressing. 

She  is  the  very  smallest  person  in  the  party — 
even  Margie  Rowley,  with  her  thirteen  years, 
outjneasures  and  outweighs  her  in  physical  pro- 
portion. But  when  this  little  creature  comes 
walking  down  the  room  there  is  something  im- 
posing about  her,  something  which  gives  the 
idea  of  height.  And  it  is  this  quality,  or  this 
power  within  her,  which  makes  her  presence 
felt  though  she  sits  silent.  That  charming 
Mrs.  Howard,  who  tAlks  • so  animatedly  of 
spheres,  etc.,  would  tell  you  that  Miss  Erly’s 
magnetism  was  strong.  VThatever  it  may  be, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Maud  Erly  is  not  a person 
to  be  overlooked,  or  left  “to  bloom  unseen.” 
There  goes  that  clear-headed,  and  some  say  a lit- 
tle cold-hearted,  Captain  Steyner  now ; and,  for 
the  life  of  him;  he  can't  help  being  stirred  with 
curiosity  or  interest  or  some  such  emotion  at 
this  slight  remark  of  Maud  Erly’s,  in  reply  to  his 
question  of  use. 

The  Captain  didn’t  stop  to  analyze  the  cause 
of  his  emotion.  Nobody  ever  does  in  the  first 
of  an  acquaintance,  for  the  emotions  are  invol- 
untary ; but  he  knew  that  he  was  not  indiffer- 
ent to  Miss  Erly’s  opinion  sometimes.  When 
he  had  said  a while  before,  “ What  fools  girls 
are ! ” he  didn’t  mean  Maud  Erly.  He  knew 
very  well  that  she  wasn’t  a fool,  though  she 
tortured  her  hair  into  all  those  bows,  and  bands, 
and  frizzes,  and  was  to  the  full  as  fashionable 
as  her  neighbors — all  of  which  things  or  tenden- 
cies were  very  distasteful  to  Captain  Steyner. 
She  did  worse  than  this  too,  in  his  eyes.  She 
danced  and  rode,  and  report  said  flirted — but 
that  isn’t  to  be  depended  upon — with  Mark 
Rowley,  the  emptiest-headed  young  dandy  of 
the  season.  And  not  only  this,  but  she  had 
some  of  those  curious  fashionable  faults  of  evad- 
ing and  ignoring  any  thing  which  she  wished  to 
get  over.  Sometimes  to  this  stem  sailor  these 
things  looked  like  very  undignified  falsehoods. 


And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Captain 
Steyner  could  not  help  paying  a certain  defer- 
ence to  Maud  Erly.  Not  because  she  was  pret- 
ty ; not  because  she  was  popular ; not  because 
she  was  brigllt,  and  arch,  and  entertaining  to  an 
unusual  degree  did  the  man  whom  other  men 
called  cold  pay  her  deference  ; but  because  of 
that  mysterious  quality,  or  qualities,  which  you 
may  call  character,  or  magnetism,  or  what  you 
will,  but  which  is  certainly  power,  and  which 
makes  itself  felt  beneath  the  most  glaring  arti- 
ficial exterior.  Character  can  not  hide  itself 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  subject  to 
misunderstanding  and  false  judgments  by  the 
manner  of  its  interpretation  through  the  person, 
but,  given  time  enough,  and  the  deep  underly- 
ing truth  will  inevitably  make  itself  felt.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  himself  and  his  misinterpretations, 
and  his  false  judgments  of  Maud  Erly  in  many 
ways,  the  corresponding  angel  in  his  own  soul 
would  not  let  him  go  utterly  astray  from  her, 
nor  do  her  entire  injustice.  So  on  this  lower- 
ing day,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room, he  felt  the  light  sarcasm  of  her  tones 
above  and  beyond  all  the  sweet  cooing  insipid- 
ity of  the  Rowley  girls ; and  he  turned  at  last 
shortly  about,  as  if  half  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  flung  himself  down  into  a great  Sul- 
tana chair,  which  stood  close  by  the  window 
where  she  sat.  As  he  did  so  he  gave  utterance 
to  one  of  those  hackneyed  remarks  which  serve 
the  brightest  as  well  as  the  dullest  sometimes. 

“You  are  very  industrious,  Miss  Erly.” 

“Yes;  we  women  have  the  advantage  of 
you  men  in  such  industiy.” 

“Why— how?” 

The  Captain  had  lost  his  brusque  air,  and 
showed  his  real  interest  in  her  expected  reply. 
She  drew  out  her  little  black  shuttle,  with  its 
white  weft  of  thread,  held  it  a moment  suspend- 
ed, inactive,  as  she  said : 

“ Why — how  ? Because  we  can  thus  work 
off  our  restlessness  of  a rainy  day  at  our  fingers’ 
ends — harmless,  as  I said  before.”  And  here 
she  laughed  up  easily  in  his  face. 

A flush  crossed  the  Captain’s  cheek.  “You 
mean  a sarcasm,  of  course,”  he  blurted  out  in 
his  direct,  bluff  way. 

“No— do  I?” 

“ Do  you  not  ?” 

“ Nay ! you  have  already  made  the  assertion 
thatT  do.  Prove  it,  or  state  it,  if  you  please.” 

There  was  a curious  pause.  In  it  the  Cap- 
tain looked  straight  into  Miss  Erly’s  eyes  for 
one,  two,  three  moments ; and  Miss  Erly  did 
not  flinch  from  the  gaze.  One,  two,  three  mo- 
ments more,  and  then  he  exclaimed  : 

“Miss  Erly,  why  do  you  tilt  your  lance  so 
constantly  at  our  sex  ?” 

“I  was  not  aware — ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  you — ” 

“You  certainly  are,  you  were  about  to  say, 
Captain  Steyner;  you  need  not  have  hesitated. 
But  go  on ; tell  me  more  about  myself.  I am 
getting  interested  in  Miss  Erly.”  If  she  had 
not  spoken  in  the  softest  tone,  and  glanced  at 
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him  in  the  gayest  manner,  there  might  have 
been  a suggestion  of  impertinence  in  her  words. 
Captain  Steyner  was  evidently  a little  suspi- 
cious of  this ; but  after  one  of  those  cool,  keen 
glances  of  his,  he  answered  her  by  quietly  tak- 
ing up  the  gauntlet  she  had  so  gayly  flung 
down, 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  I know,  or,  rather,  see  of 
Miss  Erly.  She  has,  I think,  a quick,  intuitive 
mind,  which  would,  I should  suppose,  lead  her. 
to  see  things  and  people  as  they  are.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  she  appears  to  persistently  look 
upon  life  in  a qrnical  and  distorted  manner, 
seeing  things  as  they  are  not.  Thi9  is  a bad 
habit,  Miss  Erly,  though  I know  it  is  a fashion- 
able one.  ” 

There  was  a slight  curl  to  Miss  Erly’s  lip, 
and  a little  look  of  disdain  in  her  eyes. 

“ So  you  think  I affect  disbelief  and  cynicism 
because  it  is  a fashion  ?”  she  asked,  in  a low, 
even  voice. 

“ I can  not  help  thinking  so ; for  how  should 
a girl  of  your  age  have  such  bitter  knowledge 
of  the  world  ad  to  tilt  her  lance  from  experience 
against  all  men?” 

“ How  old  is  this  Miss  Erly  whom  you  know, 
Captain  Steyner?” 

“ Not  over  twenty,  I should  say.” 

“She  is  twenty-six,  Captain  Steyner.” 

“ It  isn’t  possible !” 

“Not  only  possible,  but  true.  If  you  are 
still  inclined  to  doubt,  and  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  investigate,  we  have  a family  regis- 
ter not  quite  a hundred  miles  from  here.” 

Captain  Steyner  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
without  reply  to  this.  There  was  a little  sense 
of  confusion  in  his  mind,  a slight  tinge  of  mor- 
tification. He  had  blundered  somewhat.  This 
woman  of  twenty-six  he  had  treated  in  some 
ways  like  a child,  and  he  felt  as  if  she  were 
laughing  at  him  for  it.  But  immediately  fol- 
lowing came  a feeling  of  indignation  against 
her.  A woman  of  twenty-six,  with  a clear  and 
open  mind,  giving  herself  up  to  the  falsest  fol- 
lies of  the  world ! So  he  sat  in  judgment  again. 
And  meanwhile  there  sat  Miss  Erly,  weaving 
her  little  shuttle  in  and  out  of  the  white  thread 
loops  with  the  smallest,  whitest  Angers,  I think, 
the  Captain  had  ever  seen. 

But  what  did  he  care  for  white  fingers,  and 
all  those  fairy  movements  ? Character,  Prin- 
ciple, Individuality,  these  were  the  Captain’s 
hobbies ; all  else  was  of  little  interest  to  him,  he 
said  to  himself.  Yet  why  did  he  keep  watch  with 
such  fascinated  eyes  upon  those  swift-flving  fin- 
gers ? Why,  .when  he  slept,  did  those  delicate 
hands  haunt  his  dreams,  weaving  their  snow- 
white  meshes  ? Why  indeed  l Do  you  think 
the  Captain  asked  himself  those  questions? 
Not  he. 

n. 

“ We  are  going  to  the  Glen — a kind  of  pic- 
nic, you  know — won’t  you  go  with  us,  Captain 
Steyner  ?” 

Captain  Steyner  lifted  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Macy 
and  her  iuvitation,  but  declined. 


“I  don’t  like  your  friend  Steyner,  Tom.” 
she  said  to  her  brother  just  after. 

“No— why?” 

“ He  gives  himself  airs.” 

“Jack  Steyner?” 

“ Yes,  Jack  Steyner.  He  appears  to  think 
that  all  our  ways  and  amusements  are  greatly 
beneath  his  level.  I hate  such  people.  They 
are  nothing  but  whited  sepulchres  themselves.” 

“ Well,  that  may  be  about 4 such  people,’  but 
Jack  isn’t  one  of  those  ‘people,*  Kate.  He 
hasn't  much  savoir  fairt^  perhaps,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  he’s  a thoroughly  good  fel- 
low. He’s  been  in  the  service,  you  know, 
a long  while,  knocking  about  at  sea  half  the 
time,  and  I dare  say  he’s  a little  rough  with 
women.” 

“ I don’t  care  for  his  roughness.  It’s  his  su- 
perior air.  That’s  always  so  disagreeable.” 

Tom  laughed,  and  attempted  no  further  vin- 
dication. “ It  was  of  no  use,”  he  always  said, 
“ trying  to  overcome  a woman’s  prejudice.” 
Mrs.  Macy  went  down  the  piazza  after  this  talk, 
and  joined  the  party  waiting  in  the  carriage- 
drive.  There  were  all  sorts  of  turn-outs,  from 
a barouche  to  an  English  dog-cart ; red  wheels 
and  yellow  wheels ; and  gold  and  silver  mount- 
ings glistened  gayly  in  the  sunlight.  Maud 
Erly  stood  drawing  on  her  gloves  with  an*  ab- 
sent, waiting  air,  as  Mrs.  Macy  came  along. 

“ Are  you  going  with  the  Rowleys,  Maud  ?” 

“ Yes.  I can’t  think  what  keeps  them ; they 
are  usually  very  prompt.” 

At  this  moment  a footman  in  liveir  ap- 
proached, and  touched  his  hat  to  Miss  Erly, 
offering  at  the  same  time  a note  to  her.  She 
ran  her  eye  over  it  hastily,  and  then  commenced 
drawing  off  her  gloves. 

“ What  is  it — any  thing  the  matter,  Maud  ?” 
questioned  Mrs.  Macy. 

“They  have  had  a telegram  from  Baltimore. 
James  Rowley  is  dead.” 

“ Bless  my  soul ! Uncle  James  Rowley ! n$ 
Lou  calls  him.  The  only  one  of  the  family  who 
has  any  brains — I beg  your  pardon,  Maud.” 

“What  for?” 

“Well,  you  are  intimate  there,  and — and — 
there  is  Mark — ” blundered  Mrs.  Macy. 

“ Well,  what  of  Mark?” 

Maud  Erly  was  so  cool  and  unejnbarrassed 
that  it  was  rather  hard  upon  Mrs.  Macy. 

“Well,  I don’t  know;  bflt  you  have  been 
riding  with  him  a good  deal,  and  people  will 
talk,  and  some  have  said — that — ” 

“You  needn’t  hesitate,  Mrs.  Macy.  Some 
have  said  that  I was  engaged  to  Mark  Rowley. 
I am  not.  But  I don’t  despise  him,  though  he 
may  not  have  4 much  brains,’  as  the  saying  is, 
for  he  has  what  is  better,  though  he  is  a dandy 
—a  kind  heart.  Don’t  repeat  my  long  speech, 
Mrs.  Macy.” 

“ No,  I won’t,  Maud.  But  you  must  forgive 
my  light  way  about  the  brains.  I don’t  know 
the  Rowleys  as  well  as  you  do.” 

# “ Oh,  you  are  quite  in  the  right  about  it,  in 
one  way ; but  I don’t  think  so  much  of  mere 
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intellect  as  I used,  Mrs.  Macy ; a kind  heart  is 
better  than  intellect.” 

( 44  But  where  they  are  united,  Maud,  it  is  bet- 

ter still;  and  that  isn’t  unusual,  certainly.” 

44  Well,  perhaps  not ; but  sometimes  I have 
thought  the  intellect  was  a snare  to  pervert  the 
heart.” 

Mrs.  Macy  looked  at  Maud  Erly  curiously. 
It  was  queer,  this  little  grave,  metaphysical  out- 
break upon  this  occasion,  but  then  Maud  was 
queer.  She  never  looked  nor  talked  as  she 
was  expected  to  do.  As  Mrs.  Macy  pondered 
this  up  came  her  brother  Tom. 

“Ready,  Kate?  Where  are  you  going, 
Miss  Erly  ?”  to  Maud,  who  was  turning  away. 
44  Aren’t  you  of  the  party  ?” 

“ I was,  but  the  Rowleys  can’t  go.” 

44  Oh  yes,  I heard.  But  it’s  too  bad  not  to  have 
you  with  us.  I wish  our  carriage  wasn’t  full.” 

44  So  do  I,”  spoke  up  Mrs.  Macy,  cordially. 

44  What’s  that — you’re  not  going,  Miss  Erly  ?” 
inquired  some  one  else.  44  It’s  a shame !” 

Captain  Steyner  here  presented  himself,  hat 
in  hand,  with  a slight  look  of  half  haughty  em- 
barrassment, which  wasn’t  unbecoming. 

44  If  Miss  Erly  will  allow  me,  I should  be 
happy  to  drive  her  to  the  Glen.” 

Miss  Erly  lifted  a face  of  quick  amazement. 
There  was  a momentary  pause  of  surprise  and 
indecision,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  hand- 
ing her  into  a dark  green  landau. 

44  Well,  I never — ” began  Mrs.  Macy. 

“What  now?”  interrupted  her  brother.] 
44  What’s  up  ? You  never  what  ?” 

44 1 never  knew  any  thing  so  strange  as  this 
sudden  move,  Tom.  Fifteen  minutes  ago  he 
refused  my  invitation  flatly,  with  one  of  his 
grand  airs.  And  suddenly  he  appears,  like  the 
Prince  in  the  fairy  tal#  Where  did  he  get  his 
carriage,  I should  like  to  know  ?” 

“Softly,  Kate;  you’re  getting  into  an  awful 
boggle.  I dare  say  he  refused  your  invitation 
fifteen  minutes  ago.  But  Jive  minutes  ago  he 
came  up  and  found  the  fairy  Princess  in  a fix, 
and  his  gallantry  came  to  the  rescue.  Don’t 
you  see  ?” 

44 1 see  that,  but  I don’t  see  where  that  car- 
riage came  from.  Did  he  transform  a pump- 
kin— old  style  ?” 

44  He  did  better.  With  what  you  would  call 
one  of  his  grand  airs,  perhaps,  but  which  I call 
his  alert,  decisive  way  merely,  he  negotiated 
in  two  or  three  words  with  Eustace,  who  had 
just  come  driving  down  from  the  avenue.  Eus- 
tace was  very  glad  to  oblige  him,  for  he’s  fond 
of  Steyner,  as  you  are  not, 'Mistress  Kate.” 

4 4 No,  but  I rather  like  this  new  move  of  his, 
however.  I’ve  got  a clew,  Tom.  Drive  fast, 
I want  to  follow  it  out.  ” 

44  Sit  still,  Kate,  or  you’ll  be  out  of  the  car- 
riage as  we  turn  these  corners.” 

The  green  landau  came  whirling  in,  just  as 
they  entered  the  grounds,  and  Captain  Steyner 
assisted  Miss  Erly  to  alight  with  as  matter-of- 
fact  an  air  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
courtesy  for  a score  of  years. 


Nobody  could  have  been  more  astonished  than 
Maud  Erly  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  but  she  kept 
all  sign  of  it  out  of  sight,  after  that  first  amazed 
glance,  and  was  as  much  at  her  ease,  and  wore 
as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as  her  companion ; so, 
if  Mrs.  Macy  thought  to  follow  her  clew  through 
any  sentimental  windings,  she  was  Inistaken  this 
time. 

It  was  a perfect  day,  not  a cloud  in  the  sky, 
and  a breeze  that  was  the  breath  of  Heaven. 
On  the  soft  sward  strolled  or  reclined  the  party, 
pictures  of  idle  happy  ease.  Only  Maud  Erly 
was  employed.  That  44  everlasting  tatting,”  as 
one  of  the  Rowley  girls  had  it,  kept  her  hands 
in  that  swift  noiseless  movement. 

“It’s  all  an  affectation,”  sneered  one  of  the 
women  who  didn't  like  Maud  Erly. 

44  She  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  hands 
look  never  so  fascinating  as  when  using  that  lit- 
tle black  shuttle.” 

Captain  Steyner  overheard  this  remark  with- 
out recognizing  it  as  a woman’s  spite.  And 
looking  at  the  dainty  little  figure,  throned  like 
Titania  in  the  mossy  cleft  of  a tree,  laughing, 
chatting,  or  listening,  with  a smiling  face,  to  a 
court  of  admirers,  w hile  those  fairy  fingers,  jewel- 
touched,  here  and  there,  flew  fleetly  backward 
and  forward,  like  coquettish  beckonings  of  some 
elfin  wood-nymph — looking  at  all  this,  his  old 
suspicion  of  her  sprang  up  afresh.  With  all  her 
intellect  she  was  full  of  artifice  and  deceit ; a 
vain  and  heartless  woman  doubtless,  ambitious 
of  a worldly  marriage  with  such  a man  as  Mark 
Rowley.  He  ground  his  teeth  at  these  thoughts, 
and  called  himself  a fool  foe  his  pains  that  day. 
Yet  spite  of  such  judgment  he  somehow  found 
himself  in  her  vicinity  very  often.  44  Courtesy 
demanded  it,”  he  would  have  told  you,  44  as  her 
attendant  cavalier.”  And  in  this  vicinity  he 
could  not,  I suppose,  keep  his  eyes  from  follqw* 
ing  those  flying  fingers,  though  bent,  as  he  sus- 
pected, on  vain  display. 

44  What  quantities  of  this  stuff  you  must  make, 
Miss  Erly,”  remarked  Mrs.  Macy’s  brother,  as 
he  too  watched  the  flying  fingers. 

Miss  Erly  smiled  assent. 

44  Such  industry  would  achieve  great  results 
on  great  objects,  ” growled  the  Captain. 

“It  does,  Captain  Steyner,”  responded  Miss 
Erly,  with  an  inscrutable  smile. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  laughed  one  of  the  court  of  gen- 
tlemen; “the  achievement  is  our  enslavement. 
Don't  you  see  it  is  witch-work-— only  an  excuse 
to  make  magnetic  passes  at  us  ? Here  we  are, 
all  lured  on  by  a thread ! ” 

The  rest,  all  but  Captain  Steyner,  applauded 
this  ingenious  gallantry  of  young  Halford’s. 
Steyner  thought : 44  So  this  is  part  of  her  work. 
She  shall  not  lure  me  on.”  And  directly  he 
made  one  of  his  satiric  speeches  at  her,  which 
apparently  did  him  much  good. 

44  What  ails  Steyner  ? he’s  as  sharp  as  a needle 
and  as  rough  as  a chestnut-burr  with  Miss  Erly,” 
asked  and  commented  young  Halford  of  Tom 
Blanchard. 

44  Well,  you  must  ask  Steyner  himself,  Hal- 
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ford.  I don't  pretend  to  understand  him  or 
his  moods,”  Tom  answered,  guardedly.  But 
riding  home  with  his  sister  he  was  more  confi- 
dential of  his  thought  when  she  put  the  same 
question:  “What  does  ail  Steyner  to  be  so 
snappish  to  Maud  Erly?  I think  he’s  the 
rudest  man  I ever  met.” 

44  Kate,  you  women  don’t  half  understand 
men,  though  you  think  you  do.  I suspect  that 
the  old  ailment  of  Love  affects  our  friend  Stey- 
ner, though  he  probably  doesn’t  know  it.” 

44  Well,  I wouldn’t  evince  my  love  if  I was  he 
by  striking  a woman  in  the  face  like  a big  bully.” 

“ Sh — , Kate,  how  you  talk ! Don’t  you  see 
that  a man  in  love  is  like  a woman  in  love  ? 
If  there  is  the  shadow  of  a chance  to  get  sus- 
picious and  jealous  they’ll  improve  it,  because, 
with  the  one  just  as  with  the  other,  when  an 
object  becomes  valuable  in  our  eyes  the  im- 
agination very  often  becomes  morbid,  and  cre- 
ates doubts  and  fears  unknown  in  a calmer 
state.  You  women  make  the  great  mistake  of 
thinking  that  men  can  do  any  thing  they  wish 
to  do.  You  are  ail  wrong.  We  wait  and 
doubt,  and  hesitate  and  question,  fearing  all 
the  time  that  we  are  being  fooled." 

44  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it,  Tom." 

44  Well,  it’s  true,  if  you  don’t." 

“Where  did  you  learn  all  this,  pray,  Master 
Tom?" 

“ Oh,  I’ve  been  through  the  fire,  Kate,  though 
i I didn’t  cry  out  at  the  time,"  laughed  Tom. 

“ Did  the  fire  bum  deep?" 

“It  left  a scar,  Kate,  which  we  won’t  dis- 
cuss now;"  and  Tom  Blanchard  turned  his  kind, 
bright  face  toward  his  sister  with  a graver  look 
than  was  usual,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
chaffing  her  in  his  gayest  manner  about  her 
“ glower”  at  Steyner,  as  he  called  it.  And  the 
next  moment  they  were  at  the  hotel,  and  there 
was  Steyner  smoking  furiously  as  he  paced  the 
piazza. 

“ In  love  !*’  flung  out  Mrs.  Macy,  disdainful- 
ly. “Nice  lover  that.  He’s  driven  her  home 
like  a whirlwind,  that  he  might  puff  at  that 
nasty  pipe.” 

“Here,  don’t  you  go  to  abusing  pipes  now, 
Mrs.  Macy,"  said  Tom,  laughing  at  her  ve- 
hemence. But  Mrs.  Macy  abused  every  thing 
connected  with  Captain  Steyner.  She  “ couldn't 
bear  him,”  she  said,  “he  put' on  such  airs." 


“Who’s  full  of  care  this  lovely  morning — 
not  you,  Maud,  are  you  ?”  asked  Mark  Row- 
ley,  stepping  in  over  the  low  window  lintel. 

“ We’re  all  of  us  full  of  care,  Mark,”  an- 
swered Maud,  in  her  airy,  half-satiric  way. 

44  No,  by  Jove ! not  alL  There’s  lots  of  fel- 
lows as  gay  as  larks." 

“You,  for  instance,  Mark." 

“Well,  I might  be,  Maud,  if— if— Maud. 
There’s  a little  thing  I’ve  wanted  to  say  to  you 
for  a good  while.” 

“Don’t  say  it,  Mark  — don’t  say  it.  It’s 
better  jot,"  interrupted  Maud,  with  a sudden 
pained  prescience  of  what  this  4 ‘something” 
was. 

44  But,  Maud,  I had  rather — ” 

44  No,  no,  Mark ; I am  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  any  thing  serious.  My  mind  is  full  of  an 
old  pain  which  makes  me  full  of  care  as  the 
song  says.  It’s  an  old  story,  Mark.  I loved 
somebody  once,  and  I suffered  and  lost  through 
it.  My  mind  is  full  of  the  suffering  now,  so 
that  I have  no  room  for  any  thing  else,  Mark.” 

So  she  saved  Mark  Rowley  from  mortifica- 
tion by  this  bitter  confession.  Some  people 
would  have  said  that  there  wasn’t  enough  in 
Mark  Rowley  to  appreciate  this  ; but  there  was. 
He  seemed  like  an  empty-headed  little  dandy ; 
but  he  had  a kind  heart,  and  I think  on  this 
occasion  it  was  sorer  for  Maud  than  for  him- 
self. 

44  Don’t  say  any  more,  Maud,"  he  said.  44 1 
am  very  sorry — but  I didn’t  know — ” 

And  Maud,  here  looking  up  into  his  pitying 
face,  suddenly  put  out  her  hand. 

44  Mark,  we’ll  be  good  friends  always." 

44  Always,  always,  Maud  I " And  then  he  got 
up  and  walked  away,  more  agitated  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life  befofe.  And  Maud,  sitting 
there  where  he  had  left  her,  did  not  remark  the 
soldierly  figure  that  presently  cast  a long  shad- 
ow in  the  sun.  But  there  he  stood — Captain 
Jack  Steyner — held  by  a thread . To  be  more 
explicit,  if  not  more  expressive,  as  Captain 
Jack  came  sauntering  down  the  avenue,  he  had, 
in  glancing  up,  caught  sight  of  a small,  familiar 
hand,  flying  backward  and  forward  on  that  slen- 
der fairy  line  of  white  weaving.  It  was  the  old 
fascination — the  old  irritation  too.  Why,  I 
wonder,  did  he  stop  there?  Why  did  he  de- 
liberately stay  his  steps  to  watch  that  “witch- 
work,"  as  young  Halford  called  it  ? I think  he 
could  hardly  have  told  you  himself ; but  certain 
it  is  that,  as  he  observed  her  on  this  morning,  as 
he  caught  the  fragment  of  the  old  plaintive  song 
that  floated  over  her  work,  all  his  fierce  resolves, 
all  his  stern  defenses  broke  down,  and  obeying 
the  swiftest  impulse  of  his  life,  he  crossed  the 
sward,  he  made  two  or  three  quick  strides  over 
the  dividing  piazza,  and  in  over  the  low  window 
lintel,  as  Mark  Rowley  had  gone  before  him,  he 
suddenly  appeared  to  her.  As  swiftly  as  he 
had  come  he  made  known  his  errand  to  her. 
You  could  scarcely  have  called  it  a wooing,  yom 
could  scarcely  have  called  it  a suit  he  was  urg- 
ing. It  was  more  like  a confession  which  could 


HI. 

The  days  came,  and  the  days  went.  Bright 
and  beautiful  days  of  summer  skies  and*  sum- 
mer wind,  that  Beemed  as  if  they  might  have 
set  to  the  music  of  happiness  every  living  thing. 
But  the  heritage  of  earth  hung  heavily  over 
many  hearts  in  spite  of  all  this  beauty.  Maud 
Erly,  sitting  on  one  of  these  days  by  the  long, 
* open  window,  chanted  that  old  song  which  tells 
this  sad  human  story  better  than  any  other : 

• 

“Ye  flowery  banks  o*  bonnle  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fair  t 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  1 sae  fu’  o*  care?" 
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be  stayed  no  longer,  which  he  hardly  expected 
would  be  met  with  any  favor,  and  of  which  none 
knew  the  folly  more  than  himself. 

Maud  Erly  had  listened  to  passioifcte  prot- 
estations, to  all  manner  of  tender  and  ardent 
vows,  but  she  had  never  listened  to  any  thing 
like  this.  At  first  a spark  of  fire  lit  her  eye  at 
the  singular  tone  he  took,  but  at  the  last  a 
softer  look  came  into  her  face,  for  over  and 
above  all  she  recognized  that  this  man  was  sin- 
cere, and  so  she  answered  him ; but  to  save  her 
life  she  couldn’t  keep  that  little  string  of  indig- 
nation from  quivering  through.  He  meant  well, 
doubtless,  she  told  him,  but  he  had  made  some 
great  mistakes.  The  quiet  of  her  voice,  her 
manner,  misled  him ; and  what  were  these  mis- 
takes he  persisted  in  knowing  ? 

Then  her  patience  gave  way. 

‘“What  were  these  mistakes?'  You  have 
utterly  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  a woman, 
and  done  her  entire  injustice  from  entire  igno- 
rance of  her  life  or  her  motives ; and  you  have 
made  your  unjust  judgments  only  from  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  your  own  mind,  and  the  most 
external  trifles.  Then  again” — and  here  a lit- 
tle girlish  malice  showed  fire — “you  presumed 
unwisely  in  supposing  that  I should  feel  honored 
by  a confession  of  a passion  which  implies  such 
misapprehension.  '* 

And  then  she  stood  up  in  her  small  stateli- 
ness and  bade  him  good-by  and  good-morning 
in  a breath.  There  is  a force  in  truth  so  in- 
dignantly uttered  sometimes,  which  makes  it- 
self felt  spite  of  anger  and  prejudice.  So  now 
the  truth  in  this  girl  made  itself  apparent  to 
Captain  Steyner ; and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
acquaintance  with  her  he  felt,  as  he  ought  to  j 
have  felt  long  before  in  regard  to  her,  like  a 
great  blundering  fool  1 In  this  healthy  condi- 
tion he  went  up  stairs  to  pack  his  trunk.  As 
he  was  cramming  his  things  in,  with  that  charm- 
ing confusion  which  gentlemanly  hurry  is.apt  to 
produce,  he  caught  a glimpse  from  the  window 
which  arrested  his  industry,  and  jwhich  called 
forth  the  exclamation^4  4 Bless  my* soul !" 

He  left  his  packing  and  ran  down  with  all 
speed  to  meet  upon  the  threshold  of  the  hall 
the  person  he  always  spoke  of  as  the  best  friend 
he  had  in  the  world.  “I  am  delighted,  Mrs. 
Hayes;"  and  he  put  out  both  his  hands  to  the 
pleasant-faced  elderly  lady  before  him. 

“What,  you,  Captain!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hayes,  and  then  she  shook  his  outstretched 
hands  and  declared  her  pleasure  at  meeting 
him.  A pleasure  and  a relief  too,  for  she  was 
alone,  “ and  an  old  woman  needs  a friend  more 
than  a young  one  at  these  gay  places,"  she  said, 
laughingly. 

Well,  what  could  Captain  Steyner  do  now  ? 
He  couldn't  run  away  and  leave  this  old  friend, 
whose  husband  was  once  his  superior  officer, 
and  the  kindest  gentleman  in  the  world.  Of 
course  he  couldn't.  That  packing  must  stop. 
It  would  be  awkward  meeting  Miss  Erly ! To 
be  sure ; but  we  can't  always  run  away  from 
awkward  things,  and  he  wouldn't  make  himself 


a coward  by  doing  so  now.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Captain  Steyner  stopped  his  packing  and 
staid ; and  thus  it  came  about  that,  instead  of 
drinking  his  solitary  cup  of  tea  on  board  one  of 
the  Bound  boats  that  night,  he  was  taking  Mrs. 
Hayes  in  to  supper  at  the  Ocean  House. 

44  Such  a leviathan  of  a place  for  a lonely  old 
body  like  me ! I'm  glad  you’re  here,  Captain, 
for  I don’t  see  a face  I ever  saw  before — why, 
bless  my  heart ! Maud,  Maud  Erly,  my  dear 
child,  is  this  you?  and  I was  just  saying  to 
Captain  Steyner — Captain  Steyner,  this  is  one 
of  my  pets,  Maud  Erly.  I was  just  saying  to 
the  Captain  that  I didn't  see  a face  I had  ever 
seen  before.  Well,  this  is  pleasant ! Who  are 
you  with?  Oh,  the  Rowleys!"  and  talking, 
hand  in  hand,  the  two  ladies  went  on  straight  to 
the  Rowleys’  table,  and,  of  course,  the  Captain 
must  follow. 

If  ever  a man  was  in  a fix,  wasn’t  he? 
There,  opposite  to  him,  sat  the  man  of  all  others 
he  thought  he  had  cause  to  detest,  Mark  Row- 
ley.  Foor  Mark ! And  all  around  and  about 
were  those,  chattering,  giggling  Rowley  girls! 
And  Captain  Steyner  ground  his  teeth.  And 
all  the  while  Maud  was  as  cool  and  common- 
place as  that  slice  of  bread-and-butter  she  held 
to  her  lips.  And  Captain  Steyner  ground  his 
teeth  over  this  too. 

Later  he  sat  and  talked  with  Mrs.  Hayes, 
and  ground  his  teeth  still  more  at  what  she  had 
to  tell  him. 

1 “I’m  so  glad  you  know  Maud  Erly,”  said 
unsuspecting  Mrs.  Hayes.  44  She’s  one  of  a 
thousand,  Maud  is." 

Here  was  a startling  verdict  from  a staid 
and  sober  matron  about  a girl  he  had  patron- 
ized, not  to  say  snubbed,  for  her  shortcomings. 
A girl  in  a thousand,  was  she  ? 

How  was  she,  he  wondered.  He  determined 
to  find  out;  and  he  did  find  out  It  did  not 
take  much  or  very  deep  questioning  to  set  Mrs. 
Hayes  to  talking  about  Maud  Erly.  “ She  mar- 
ry Mark  Rowley !”  answered  the  good  lady,  at 
some  remark  the  Captain  insidiously  flung  out— 
“not  she.  The  Rowleys  are  fond  of  her,  and 
perhaps  Madame  Rowley  would  favor  the  match, 
for  though  Maud  hasn’t  a penny,  they  are  roll- 
ing in  riches,  and  Madame  is  sensible  enough  to 
know  that  Maud  would  help  Mark  on  wonder- 
fully ; but  it  will  never  be." 

Captain  Steyner  breathed  lighter,  though 
Heaven  knows  why,  for  he  knew  by  this  time 
certainly  that  he  had  not  much  chance  himself. 

“No,  it  will  never  be,"  went  on  Mrs.  Hayes, 
decidedly.  4 4 That  family  of  hers  tried  to  marry 
her  to  young  Clarkson,  and  because  she  disap- 
pointed them  they  have  almost  given  her  up. 
Why  what  do  you  think — that  girl  actually 
clothes  herself  by  the  industry  of  those  littte 
hands  and  the  French  knack  she  has,  because 
those  aunts  and  cousins  of  hers — she  has  no 
neared  ties  you  see — because  they  have  made 
her  dependence  so  disagreeable  since  her  refusal 
of  Clarkson." 

^ Industry — what  can  she  do  ?" 
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“ Why  she  is  never  idle.  Haven’t  you  seen 
her  constantly  with  some  little  delicate  white 
work  in  her  fingers  ? She  makes  all  that  pretty 
stuff  we  women  use  for  trimming.” 

u Bless  my  soul!”  cried  out  Steyner,  with 
such  emphasis  that  Mrs.  Hayes  fairly  jumped. 

“And  not  only  that,  but  she  finds  time  to  be 
the  help  and  comforter  of  many  a sad  soul. 
Such  deeds  as  she  has  done  during  this  war — 
nothing  ostentatious,  but  quiet  way-side  helps  I 
call  them.  She  w as  fairly  worn  out  this  spring, 
and  I’m  glad  the  Rowleys  brought  her  here.” 
So  Mrs.  Hayes  kept  on  her  praises,  and  Captain 
Steyner  listened  in  mortification  and  humiliation 
of  spirit,  as  was  good  for  him. 

The  next  time  he  met  Maud  Erly  his  colors 
were  at  half-mast,  and  I think  Maud  suspected 
the  reason,  for  she  knew  Mrs.  Hayes’s  opinion 
of  her,  and  knew  that  Mrs.  Hayes  was  fond  of 
telling  her  opinion.  It  is  very  certain  that  if 
Captain  Steyner  loved  this  girl  in  spite  of  what 
he  thought  was  reason  and  religion  before,  he 
loved  her  tenfold  more  now  that  he  found  she  was 
a great  deal  better  than  he  was  himself.  He 
had  generosity  enough  for  this,  which  every  body 
hasn’t.  But  he  had  made  such  a mess  of  it  he 
shrank  from  any  more  confessions.  But  Heaven 
sometimes,  perhaps  always,  gives  us  better  than 
our  deserts.  So  now,  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Steyner,  the  roughness  of  his  way  seemed  pres- 
ently smoothed  out  for  him;  for,  with  Mrs. 
Hayes  for  a third  companion,  every  thing  went 
on  so  pleasantly  that  by-and-by  Steyner  felt  that 
Maud  Erly  at  least  bore  him  no  malice.  And 
by-and-by — and  by-and-by — there  he  was  one 
morning  again,  talking  the  matter  all  over — act- 
ually telling  her  that  he  considered  himself  a 
great  blunderer,  and  suing  her  forgiveness,  the 
brave  fellow ! He  did  not  speak  of  love ; but 
when  Maud,  moved  by  his  words,  turned  a soft 
glance  upon  him,  hope  sprang  up  suddenly  like 
aflame,  and  as  suddenly  he  said  : “ Maud — Miss 
Erly,  sometime  perhaps  I may  convince  you  how 
sincerely  I have  loved — how  sincerely  I do  love 
you  at  this  day,  and  if — ” 


A deep  blush  rose  to  Maud  Erly’s  cheek. 
“I  never  doubted  your  sincerity,  Captain  Stey- 
ner ; but  the  mistake  you  made  was  more  un- 
fortunate than  you  know.  Listen  a moment. 
Four  years  ago  I suffered  so  sharply  from  mis- 
apprehension that  I have  been  sore  and  sensi- 
tive to  a morbid  degree  ever  since.  I said  then 
that  I never  would  trust  my  love  or  my  friend- 
ship with  any  man  whose  nature  it  was  to  doubt 
and  distrust.” 

“ But,  Miss  Erly,  consider  my  life — a rough 
sailor,  you  know,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  of  fashion.” 

“ Then  you  should  have  doubted  yourself  and 
your  power  of  judging,  not  another  of  whose 
life  you  knew  nothing.” 

“That  is  true;  but,  Miss  Erly,  I think  we 
men  always  judge  differently  from  you  women. 
I think  we  are  more  inclined  to  suspicion,  and 
perhaps  doubt  most  where  we  love  most  at 
first.” 

“That  seems  so  horrible  to  me,  Captain 
Steyner.  This  man,  whom  I loved  four  years 
ago,  believed  that  when  I parted  from  him  one 
night  with  kind  and  tender  words  that  I was 
simply  amusing  myself— playing  with  the  most 
sacred  expressions  the  heart  knows.  * And  he 
met  me  on  that  ground!” 

There  was  such  a desolate  ring  in  her  voice 
here,  such  a deep,  deep  hurt  that  Captain  Stey- 
ner, listening  to  it,  almost  gave  up  his  cause. 
But  there  are  some  men  generous  enough  in 
their  natures  to  love  most  and  cherish  most 
tenderly  those  who  have  suffered.  Pity  they 
say  is  akin  to  love.  Certainly  it  docs  not  de- 
tract from  it ; and  though  I am  not  going  to 
end  this  story  up  with  a marriage,  I will  tell  this 
much — that  the  last  I saw  of  Afaud  Erly  and 
Captain  Steyner,  she  was  sitting  by  the  window 
making  passes  at  him,  as  young  Halford  has  it, 
with  that  white  witchwork  of  hers.  And  I 
thought  as  I looked  at  the  two  faces  that  Pity 
was  a very  close  bond,  and  that  Steyner  was 
Still  HELD  BT*A  THEEAD. 


HEREAFTER. 

Lovx,  when  All  these  years  are  silent,  vanished  quite  and  laid  to  rest, 
When  yon  and  I are  sleeping,  folded  into  one  another*s  breast, 

When  no  morrow  is  before  us,  and  the  long  grass  tosses  o’er  ns, 

And  our  grave  remains  forgotten,  or  by  alien  footsteps  pressed— 

Still  that  love  of  ours  will  linger,  that  great  love  enrich  the  earth, 

- Sunshine  in  the  heavenly  azure,  breezes  blowing  joyous  mirth ; 

Fragrance  fanning  off  from  flowers,  melody  of  summer  showers, 

# 8parkle  of  the  spicy  wood-fires  round  the  happy  autumn  hearth. 

That's  our  lov$.  But  you  and  I,  dear— shall  we  linger  with  it  yet, 
Mingled  in  one  dew-drop,  tangled  in  one  sunbeam's  golden  net. 

On  the  violet’s  purple  bosom— I the  sheen,  but  you  the  blossonfc— 
Stream  on  sunset  winds  and  be  the  haze  with  which  some  hill  Is  wet? 

Or.  beloved— if  ascending— when  we  have  endowed  the  world 
With  the  best  bloom  of  our  being,  whither  will  our  way  be  whirled, 
Through  what  vast  and  starry  spaces,  toward  wbat  awful  holy  places, 
With  a white  light  on  our  tyces,  spirit  over  spirit  furled? 

Only  this  our  yearning  answers— wheresoe’er  that  way  defile. 

Not  a film  shall  part  us  through  the  feons  of  that  mighty  while, 

In  the  fair  eternal  weather,  ejmi  as  phantoms  still  together, 

Floating,  floating,  one  forever,  lWthe  light  of  God’s  great  smile ! 
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LA  BELLE  FRANCE:  A GLIMPSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

PART  I.-PARI8. 

UNTIL  this  year  I used  to  boast  with  par-  her — would  that  John  Bull  would  profit  by  the 
donable,  or  unpardonable,  conceit  of  being  lesson  when  he  receives  foreigners  nt  home  ! — 
. one  of  the  very  few  Britons  who  have  never  an  extra  share  of  lenient  courtesy  and  kindly 


quitted  their  native  shores.  In  short,  I had 
never  been,  nor  cared  to  go,  abroad.  A con- 
dition much  reviled  and  reasoned  against  by 
affectionate  friends,  foreign  and  English : the 
former  throwing  out  gentle  hints  about  “narrow- 
mindedness,” “ insular  prejudices,”  and  so  on ; 
the  latter  enlarging  on  the  endless  delights  of 
continental  traveling,  in  the  course  of  which, 
however,  both  sides  * betrayed  unconsciously  so 
much  that  was  any  thing  but  delightful,  that  the 
skeptic  became  more  skeptical  than  ever.  At 
length  Fate,  acting  by  the  tender  compulsion 
with  which  she  does  act  sometimes,  driving  us 
almost  against  our  will  to  our  best  interests  and 
keenest  enjoyments,  smoothed  the  way  toward 
conversion ; and  one  April  day  the  infidel  found 
herself — scarcely  by  her  own  volition,  but  still 
without  unnecessary  repining— on  board  of  a 
Calais  packet. 

I make  this  exordium  as  a sort  of  apology  for 
writing  on  what  all  the  world  has  already  writ- 
ten, and  chronicling  sights  which  every  body 
has  seen.  But  not  every  body  sees  things  with 
his  or  her  individual  eyes,  instead  of  another’s ; 
and  to  go  out  of  one’s  own  country  for  the  first 
time,  with  vision  fresh  as  a child’s,  yet  with  the 
experienced  observation  natural  and  necessary 
to  middle  life,  is  a combination  rather  rare. 
Therefore  let  me,  too,  have  my  little  say,  in  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  in  it  some  few  things 
worth  saying,  even  upon  such  a threadbare  topic 
as  continental  traveling. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  People  who  have 
been  abroad  so  early  and  so  often  that  the  orig- 
inal sensation  is  quite  lost,  can  not  realize  what 
it  is  first  to  set  foot  in  a foreign  country,  not  as 
an  enthusiastic,  impressible  young  person,  but  a 
grown-up  Briton,  with  all  one’s  British  preju- 
dices thick  about  one — arming  one’s  self  against 
all  possible  and  impossible  evils,  until  one  be- 
gins to  feel  like  Don  Quixote  with  his  wind-mill, 
that  it  is  running  a-tilt  against  perfectly  im- 
aginary foes.  I shall  never  forget  the  sense  of 
mingled  amusement  and  humiliation  which  came 
over  me,  when,  on  airing  my  innocent  French  in 
its  native  clime  by  some  simple  sentences  con- 
cerning bagage,  I was  answered — “Madame 
will  find  it  in  de  next  room;”  and  when  the 
first  fellow-passenger  that  sat  down  by  Madame 
— who  had  not  yet  opened  her  lips — inquired, 
in  the  politest  of  broken  English,  “ whether  she 
had  ever  been  in  France  before,”  Madame  al- 
together resigned  herself  to  her  destiny.  Her 
French  fellow-creatures  appeared  to  her  much 
like  any  others ; but  she  felt  convinced  that  she 
herself  must  to  them  bear  the  mark  of  the  beast 
— bovine : though  it  only  seemed  to  secure  to 
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consideration. 

So  here  we  are  at  last,  in  la  belle  France! 
Strange  misnomer ! What  long,  colorless  lev- 
els of  land  does  that  driving  rain  sweep  over! 
mixing  earth  and  sky  in  one  settled  “ smudge” 
of  unpleasant  neutral  tint.  The  face  of  the 
country  has  absolutely  no  features  at  all — never 
could  have,  we  doubt,  under  the  most  favorable 
weather.  For  hours  we  see  nothing  whatever 
except  forlorn  fields,  crossed  now  and  then  by 
long  doublo  rows  of  trees,  stuck  in  like  pegs  in 
a cribbage-board ; and  here  and  there  a house 
or  collection  of  houses,  uglier  than  the  Very 
ugliest  village  in  the  most  commonplace  parts 
of  England.  If  this  is  la  belle  France! — But 
let  us  not  be  hasty  of  judgment.  The  one  se- 
cret of  going  abroad  with  any  comfort  or  ad- 
vantage is  to  start  with  a determination  to  see 
not  the  worst,  but  the  best,  of  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants.  We  do  not  go  to  visit  a neighbor 
and  eat  his  bread  and  salt,  in  order  to  pick  holes 
in  him  and  his  establishment  when  we  come 
home. 

Nearing  Amiens,  we  begin  to  perceive,  with- 
out doubt,  that  we  are  in  a foreign  country. 
True,  the  landscape  is  not  unlike  our  English 
rural  landscape,  when  especially  inane,  and  the 
farm-houses  and  buildings  are  like  most  others 
we  know;  but  there  is  dawning  a difference. 
For  instance,  in  England  we  never  saw  those 
huge,  queerly-harnessed  horses,  with  great  sheep- 
skins hung  at  their  necks,  on  the  top  of  their  col- 
lars, and  bits  of  shiny  brass  dangling  and  jan- 
gling about  their  fore-legs,  in  a fashion  which 
British  Dobbin  would  never  submit  to  for  an  in- 
stant. And  our  indigenous  British  Hodge,  how 
very  unlike  him  is  this  Norman  peasant,  in  his 
invariable  blue  blouse,  which  dots  the  view  with 
a bit  of  refreshing  color.  He  just  stops  in  his 
plowing  or  wagon-driving  — and  what  queer- 
shaped wagons  they  are! — to  look  up  as  the 
train  skims  by ; and,  if  near  enough,  we  per- 
ceive that  he  is  spare-made,  sharp-featured, 
generally  bearded,  but  has  a neatness  of  cos- 
tume and  intelligence  of  face  rather  beyond 
Hodge’s.  It  sets  us  moralizing  and  speculating 
on  his  daily  life — what  sort  of  cottage  or  hovel 
he  lives  in ; what  kind  of  people  are  life  wife 
and  children ; and  whether,  supposing  we  were 
to  drop  in  upon  them  at  their  supper  to-night, 
we  should  in  the  least  understand  them,  or  they 
us,  in  language,  habits,  or  sympathies,  any  more 
than  if  we  had  dropped  from  the  moon.  This, 
with  oaly  an  hour  and  a half  of  sea  running  be- 
tween ! It  takes  down  our  insular  pride  con- 
siderably. Truly,  the  world  is  a wide  place. 

The  rain  lasted  incessantly  till  we  came  with- 
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in  a few  leagues  of  Paris.  Then  it  ceased ; and 
after  safely  extricating  ourselves  from  the  wild 
whirl  of  the  doucrne,  so  trying  to  John  Bull’s  tem- 
per, we  passed  through  a dazzle  of  shops  just 
kindling  their  gas  in  the  clear  evening  twilight, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  sober  gray  comfortable 
shadows  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

I shall  always  like  that  street — grave,  quaint, 
narrow,  with  the  dignity  of  the  ancien  regime  in 
its  very  name.  I had  French  ancestors  who 
doubtless  walked  there,  and  shopped  there,  buy- 
ing brocades  and  fans,  and  high-heeled  shoes, 
full-bottomed  wigs,  rapiers,  and  swords;  nay, 
perhaps  shed  a few  drops  of  honest  Huguenot 
blood  there,  in  the  sad  Saint  Bartholomew  days, 
though  the  history  of  France  was  yet  clear  of 
guillotines  and  coups  d'&at,  and  its  old  men  could 
• not  say,  as  I heard  an  old  man  say  once,  “Which 
revolution  ? I remember  four.  ” Now,  nothing 
could  look  more  anti-revolutionary  than  this 
quiet  old  street,  in  which  we  sheltered  from  all 
the  foreboded  terrors  of  Paris  in  the  Exposition 
time,  for  three  peaceful  days.  Ay,  peaceful, 
full  of  the  glorious  independence  of  total  stran- 
gerdom,  floating  about  wide  brilliant  Paris  like 
two  pieces  of  drift-wood,  caught  in  and  amused 
by  any  passing  current,  yet  quite  free  of,  and 
indifferent  to,  every  thing  beyond  the  surface. 

No,  not  exactly  so.  There  are  two  ways  of 
traveling : simply  to  see  places,  to  carry  away 
in  one’s  head  a grand  muddle  of  towns,  churches, 
picture-galleries ; a dead  weight  of  tourist  ex- 
periences, as  cumbrous  and  lifeless,  I was  going 
to  say  as  useless,  as  a museum  of  stuffed  ani- 
mals ; or  else  to  see  human  nature — that  won- 
drous mystery,  and  most  difficult  study,  of  which 
we  never  can  come  to  the  end.  We  preferred 
the  latter  course.  Consequently,  it  did  not 
much  matter  that  our  first  plunge  into  Paris  was 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  a soft,  warm  spring 
night,  with  the  glittering  shops  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  on  one  hand,  and  the  dim  gloom  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  on  the  other ; while  up  and 
down,  between  light  and  shadow,  flowed  the 
continual  human  stream,  at  first  so  like,  but 
when  analyzed  so  very  unlike,  that  which  keeps 
rolling  along  our  London  thoroughfares  from 
dawn  till  eve,  almost  from  eve  till  dawn. 

To  mingle  in  the  crowd  was,  I own,  an  en- 
tirely new  sensation.  All  was  so  bright,  so 
pretty,  so  gay ; it  felt  exactly  like  a scene  in  a 
play.  We  English  women  so  seldom  walk  after 
dark  in  the  streets  of  our  grept  cities,  unless 
quite  obliged,  and  then  we  hurry  through  them, 
for  there  is  little  to  attract  and  much  to  repel. 
The  lazy  gas-light  strolling,  the  gay  out-of-door 
evening  life  that  seems  to  go  on  in  Paris,  and 
among  a very  respectable  class  too,  is  to  us  un- 
known, nay,  impossible.  Only  fancy  a well-to- 
do  Bond  Street  tradesman  sitting  with  bis  fam- 
ily, sipping  their  social  tea,  and  taking  a friend 
or  two  to  join  therein,  on  the  pavement  of  Re- 
gent Street  Quadrant,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all 
passers-by.  And  what  decent  English  maid- 
servant would  choose  to  saunter  bonnetless, 
shawlless,  on  her  sweet-heart’s  arm,  staring  in  at 


the  Strand  shop-windows  ? Yet  here  they  were, 
men  and  women,  bonnes , ouvriers , bouliquiers , 
every  rank  of  the  bourgeois  class,  apparently; 
their  day’s  work  done,  all  strolling  about,  bent 
upon  enjoying  themselves.  And  nothing  could 
be. more  innocently  enjoyable  than  to  watch 
them  doing  it.  The  women,  in  neat,  spotless 
white  caps,  young  and  old,  pretty  or  ugly  (though 
I declare  I never  6aw  one  really  ugly  woman  all 
the  time  I was  in  Paris,  for  the  very  poorest  and 
plainest  of  them  were  neat  and  clean) ; the  men, 
acute  of  face,  tidy  of  dress,  and  oh ! so  polite 
of  manner ; you  overheard  the  very  lowest  of 
them  addressing  one  another  as  “Monsieur” 
and  “Madame,”  and  bowing,  or  exchanging 
the  civil  hand-shake,  which  seems  even  com- 
moner in  France  than  with  us,  for  the  British 
workman  considers  it  superfluous  to  greet  his 
comrade  with  any  thing  warmer  than  a nod  of 
the  head,  and  a gruff  “ How  do,  Bill  ?” 

Perfect  as  we  think  ourselves,  our  lower  orders 
might  learn  a good  lesson  from  the  Parisians. 
How  much  better,  for  instance,  is  that  recog- 
nized costume,  plain  and  neat,  of  the  whole 
servant-class,  than  the  tawdry  finery  that  our 
maid-servants  indulge  in ! If  they  only  knew 
how  much  more  suitable — nay,  Xo  touch  still 
deeper  the  feminine  soul — how  much  more  be- 
coming, is  the  snow-white  cap — what  splendid 
blanchisseuses  these  Paris  women  must  be!— r 
than  the  tawdry  bonnet  stuck  over  with  showy 
lace,  and  dirty  artificial  flowers.  And  what 
possible  harm  can  it  do  a man  to  greet  his 
neighbor  civilly,  even  ultra-politely,  rather  than 
grumpily?  Why  should  he  not,  after  work- 
hours  are  over,  wear  a cheery  face  instead  of  a 
sullen  one,  and  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  he 
can? 

I own  I like  enjoyment ; I admire  the  sun- 
shiny spirit  within  which  teaches  ns  how  to 
make  the  best  of  things  without.  And  I ap- 
preciate keenly  the  small  passing  civilities — the 
decimal  coinage  of  daily  life,  so  easy  to  count 
and  carry  about  with  one ; worth  little  en  masse, 
but  very  useful  for  the  time  being.  I may  not 
always  have  a chance  of  receiving  or  offering  a 
louis  d’or  (pardon ! — I forget  they  are  now  all 
napoleons) ; but  I can  at  any  time  buy  a cup  of 
delicious  caf€  for  half-a-franc,  or  make  a beggar 
happy  with  a few  centimes.  As  a wise  French 
friend  said  one  day  to  me,  “ The  difference  be- 
tween you  and  us  is  that  you  try  to  make  life 
difficult ; we  prefer  it  easy.  You  go  about  crit- 
ically, looking  out  for  the  bad  points  in  every 
thing  and  every  body  you  meet ; we  are  content 
with  their  good  ones.  We  like  to  be  happy; 
you  are  never  quite  sure  that  you  ought  not  to 
be  miserable.  You  are  very  good  people — you 
English ; but  could  you  not  be  good  in  a pleas- 
anter way  ?” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  faint  stirring  of  the  mer- 
curial “ frivolous”  ancestral  blood ; but  I own  I 
was  touched-  by  the  sprightly  pleasantness  of 
thefee  Parisians.  What  their  under-current  of 
life  may  be  — whether  fair  or  foul  — Heaven 
knows ; but  outside  there  is  a cheeriness  which 
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contrasts  strongly  with  the  sulky  sadness  or 
worn-out  sharpness  of  the  faces  one  sees  in 
London  streets  and  London  shops.  The  shops 
here — all  windows — with  half  the  available  stock 
exhibited  therein — the  best  on  the  outside,  as 
seems  the  universal  way  in  Paris — these  shops 
alone  were  a pleasant  sight.  Especially  with 
rnadame  the  shop-mistress  sitting  behind — well- 
dressed,  wrell-looking — her  selling  ended  for  the 
day;  knitting  or  sewing,  while  she  has  what 
acrpss  the  Tweed  we  should  call  a “ crack,”  with 
some  neighbor  as  chatty,  as  polite,  and  as  pleas- 
ant-looking  as  herself.  In  public,  of  course; 
every  thing  is  done  in  public  in  Paris — and 
under  the  very  glare  of  the  gas-light ; but  ma- 
dame  is  quite  used  to  that.  Privacy,  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  is  apparently  neither  expected  nor 
desired  in  this  curious  country,  which,  with  so 
narrow  a line  of  sea  between,  seems,  in  many 
things,  the  very  antipodes  of  our  own. 

This  fact  began  to  strike  me  more  and  more 
when,  next  morning,  we  went  into  that  solemn 
old  church  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

It  so  happened — without  any  bigoted  inten- 
tional avoidance — that  never  in  my  life  had  I 
been  inside  a Roman  Catholic  church!  The 
Presbyterian  spirit  (not  creed,  to  which  I do  not 
own)  is  perhaps  the  most  opposite  conceivable 
to  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  we  Protest- 
ants, ignoring  the  obligations  of  centuries,  are 
prone  to  call,  insultingly,  “Popery,” and  abhor 
and  abuse  with,  a virulence  proverbial  to  those 
animosities  which  arise  between  kindred,  or  be- 
tween foes  who  have  once  been  friends.  And 
yet,  for  me,  I must  confess  that  having  now  seen 
a good  deal  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  it  exists 
in  France — the  established  worship  of  the  peo- 
ple— I have  come  away  with  much  more  respect 
for  it — much  more  tolerance — even  some  sym- 
pathy ; and  yet  with  a greater  objection  to  it 
than  ever,  and  a more  earnest  wish  that  it  may 
never  advance  one  step  more  in  our  own  land. 
I can  hardly  account  for  this  anomaly  of  feeling, 
except  by  the  same  peculiarity  that  would  force 
one  to  be  doubly  just  to  one’s  enemies,  and 
doubly  careful  in  judging  a person  toward 
whom  one  was  conscious  of  feeling  a vague  dis- 
like. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  our  English 
— or  Scotch — devotional  idea,  than  this  French 
church — wide,  vaulted,  full  of  gilding  and  orna- 
ment ; adorned  with  painting  and  sculpture  like 
a heathen  temple ; sprinkled  over  with  chairs 
like  a concert-room ; and  circled  with  an  outer 
stream  of  people  perpetually  walking  about  and 
staring  around  them — at  the  chapels,  the  pic- 
tures, the  service,  and  the  worshipers.  These  lat- 
ter, all  kneeling,  and  absorbed,  every  one  of  them, 
in  an  intensity  of  devotion  that  there  is  no  mis- 
taking, and  which  can  not  possibly  be  pretense, 
affect  us  most  of  all.  We  do  not  care,  compar- 
atively, for  the  fine  architecture,  the  beautiful 
painted  glass,  with  its  “dim,  religious  light,” 
the  extraordinarily-decked  little  chapels,  and 
the  high  altar,  with  its  huge  red  cross  upon  a 
black  ground — all  these  are  sensuous  external- 


ities ; but  we  do  care  extremely  for  the  spiritual 
and  human  element  we  find  here — the  atmos- 
phere of  earnestness  and  prayer  which  seemed 
to  pervade  the  place.  “Prayer — to  images!” 
the  anti-Popery  reader  will  indignantly  exclaim. 
Well,  perhaps.  But  in  many  of  our  churches 
nobody  attempts  to  pray  at  all.  In  Scotland 
they  stand  still,  and  are  prayed  to.  In  England 
they  sit  still,  and  are  prayed  for.  Now  these 
people,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  come  into 
the  churches  and  kneel  down  and  pray  for  them- 
selves. True,  it  is  with  fingers  pattering  over 
beads,  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  silly  little  Blessed 
Virgins  of  white  piaster,  belaced  and  becrowned ; 
but  oh,  the  eagerness  of  the  faces ! Some,  hid 
in  retired  corners,  seemed  to  carry  with  them 
such  a weight  of  grief,  of  entreaty,  of  faith,  and 
lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of  those  helpless  figures 
— those  blank-smiling  Marys,  or  most  repulsive 
similitudes  of  our  Lord — that  one  felt  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  beyond  it  all  must  have  pitied  a wor- 
ship so  ignorant  and  yet  so  sincere. 

Being  Passion-week,  the  devotees  were  chiefly 
dressed  in  mourning : some  very  richly,  in  silks 
and  velvets ; some  in  black  gowns  evidently  im- 
provised for  the  occasion  out  of  shabby  ward- 
robes ; and  some  of  the  very  poorest  made  no 
attempt  at  it  at  all.  They  came  just  as  they 
were — in  their  daily  rags  ; though  a Frenchwo- 
man’s inborn  cleverness  and  sense  of  comme  il 
faut  seems  to  make  her  wear  even  her  rags  re- 
spectably, at  least  when  she  appears  abroad. 

I saw  here  none  of  the  squalidness  which  one 
finds  mixed  Up  with  the  same  depths  of  poverty 
in  England.  The  lowest  market-woman,  com- 
ing in  with  her  basket,  setting  it  down  on  the 
church-floor,  and  popping  on  her  knees  beside 
it — for  the  advantage  of  a prit-dieu  costs  a few 
sous — even  she  had  always  a clean  cap  on,  and 
her  dress,  however  common,  was  seldom  either 
dirty  or  ragged.  Besides  these  poor  women, 
too,  we  notice£*a  good  many  children,  also  of 
the  lowest  class,  but  all  very  tidy ; nay,  some  of 
them  quite  picturesque  in  their  little  scarlet  ca- 
jmchons , for  of  course  they  M ere  chiefly  girls — 
the  male  element — man  or  boy — being  almost 
entirely  absent  from  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gations. They  would  come  quietly  in,  stare 
about  them  a little,  as  children  will,  then  kneel 
down  and  say  their  prayers  with  a decorous 
gravity,  as  if  they  really  meant  it  and  liked  doing 
it. 

And  one  can  well  imagine  the  effect  made 
upon  children’s  minds — and  on  those  of  the 
common  people,  who  are  so  like  children  in 
many  ways  — by  these  large,  dim,  peaceful 
churches,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  and  awe- 
inspiring things,  dainty  Holy  Families,  large 
white  Christs,  sweet-smiling  or  sorrowful-look- 
ing saints,  every  nook  of  every  chapel  turned 
into  a perfect  nest  of  finery ; tinsel,  gilding,  lace, 
and  flowers.  Ptbbably  the  one  only  sight  of 
the  beautiful  which  the  very  lowest  of  the  low 
ever  get,  is  in  their  churches.  But  our  corre- 
sponding class  never  get  it  at  all. 

Whatever  w'e  thought  of  the  Morship  itself— 
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the  morning  mass  that  was  going  on  in  two  or 
three  places  in  the  church  at  once— of  the  in- 
tense devotion  of  the  worshipers  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  As  for  the.  various  mummeries — 
they  were  unintelligible  to  us— -almost  ludicrous 
— mutterings  in  an  unknown  tongue — bowings 
and  scrapings — triple  tapping  of  breasts  and  ele- 
vating of  hands  and  arms — sudden  poppings 
down  on  one  knee  and  popping  up  again — and 
all  those  various  manoeuvres,  which  I do  not 
like  to  ridicule  lest  I should  be  wounding  the 
feelings  of  some  good  Christian  Catholic  to 
whom  they  are  sacred  and  dear.  Still,  to  turn 
from  these,  and  see  the  ecstasy  of  devotion  on 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  worshipers,  and  the 
grave  religiousness  written  on  all,  was  a very  re- 
markable thing.  How  they  prayed — whether 
it  was  mere  vain  repetition,  pattered  over  with 
a vague  sense  that  they  were  thereby  helping  to 
“make  their  salvation,”  as  they  express  it — we 
could  not  know;  but  undoubtedly  these  poor 
French  people  did  really  pray,  looking  mean- 
while as  if  they  believed  they  should  be  heard, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  English 
and  Protestant  congregations. 

I own  they  startled  me.  My  preconceived 
idea  of  a Roman  Catholic  church  was  a mere 
show — the  very  essence  of  show  and  frippery. 
Plenty  of  this  I found,  it  is  true;  but  I also 
found  something  else  which  I did  not  expect, 
and  which  made  my  heart  swell,  and  inclined 
me  to  think  higher,  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  of  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
something  diviner  than  all  churches,  who  can 
use  and  mould  all  things — even  bad  things — so 
as  to  evolve  good  and  neutralize  evil.  This 
feeling  made  me  tread  softly  and  reverently — as 
I think  I would  even  in  a Mohammedan  mosque 
— rather  than  insult  by  word  or  look  my  breth- 
ren and  fellow-creatures,  who,  however  they 
worshiped,  were  worshiping  one^od,  and  doing 
it  in  earnest. 

But  we  could  not  linger  at  Saint  Roch,  for 
Paris  was  all  before  us,  with  only  a day  and  a 
half  into  which  to  compress  it.  That  we  ac- 
complished this : saw  tw*o  or  three  other  church- 
es, including  Notre  Dame;  taking  ‘^courses” 
between  from  the  centre  of  old  Paris  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  the  rapidly-rising  new  city 
which  the  Emperor  is  making  ; even  paid  a fly- 
ing visit  to  the  Exposition,  chiefly,  I confess,  in 
order  to  say  we  had  been  there,  and  to  hug  our- 
selves in  insular  conceit  upon  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  our  own — that  all  this  was  done,  and 
thoroughly  done,  so  far  as  it  went,  reflects,  we 
feel,  considerable  credit  upon  our  ingenuity. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  to  give,  or  to  retain,  more 
than  a mere  impression  of  the  day,  in  which  ev- 
ery thing  seems  to  me  now  like  a “ fleeting  show” 
of  wide,  white  streets,  busy  boulevards,  green 
avenues,  bright,  hot,  statue  - decked  squares, 
where  one  tried  vainly  to  conjure  up  the  rattle 
of  the  death-cart  and  the  flash  of  the  guillotine. 
Only  for  one  moment — standing  by  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 
Marie  Antoinette  stood  and  looked  with  one 
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flitting,  farewell  glance  at  those  same  green 
trees  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens — did  the  past  ap- 
pear at  all  possible  or  probable. 

Yet  these  things  have  been — may  be  again, 
who  knows  ? For  under  all  the  frivolity  and 
easy  insouciance  of  this  strange  French  people 
lurks  something  of  the  tiger — the  sudden  spring, 
the  mad  thirst  for  blood.  We  conld  see  it,  we 
fancied,  in  not  a few  faces,  chiefly  of  young 
owners  and  artisans ; keen,  intelligent,  discon- 
tented, fierce  ; men  whose  life  is  a struggle  and 
repression ; men  whom  one  would  not  like  to 
watch  in  a popular  tmeute  or  to  meet  at  a bar- 
ricade. We  could  comprehend  how  there  is 
going  on — as  French  people  own  with  bated 
breath — below  that  smooth  surface  of  Parisian 
life,  a perpetual  seething  and  smouldering,  not 
unlike  Vesuvius  underneath  the  vines  of  Portici. 

Whether  the  volcano  will  blaze  out  again,  in 
our  day  or  our  children’s,  who  can  say  ? 

We  left  the  grand  Exposition — that  admira- 
ble sop  to  Cerberus,  which  this  year  has  occtf 
pied  the  attention  of  the  whole  French  people, 
and  flattered  their  national  vanity  by  making 
them  hosts  to  half  the  world — and  took  refuge 
in  the  cool,  gray  shadows  of  the  Louvre. 

Every  body  knows  the  Louvre ; I shall  not 
particularize  a single  object  there,  except  one 
picture,  which  nearly  obliterated  all  the  others 
— Murillo’s  celebrated  “Assumption.”  Look- 
ing at  it  one  can  comprehend  the  reason  why 
Mariolatry  has  taken  such  a firm  hold  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  mind— especially  the  female 
portion  of  it  — because  it  touches  upon  the 
stipngest  instinct,  the  deepest  passion  in  a wo- 
man’s breast.  Mary  Mother,  in  all  her  various  ♦ 

phases,  from  the  instant  which  Murillo  has  here 
so  exquisitely  caught,  when  her  pure  soul  first 
begins  to  look  forward  ecstatically  to  its  mater- 
nal hope,  until  the  final  moment  when  all  hopes 
are  gone,  or  changed  into  a faith  diviner  still, 
this  mysterious  life  of  motherhood,  with  its  un- 
utterable joy  and  never-ended  suffering,  which 
every  woman  somehow  understands,  comes  as 
a sort  of  shield  between  poor  human  nature  and 
the  blaze  of  Deity.  It  may  be  a most  heretic- 
al confession,  but  I can  quite  understand  why 
sorrowful,  weak,  oppressed  women,  too  igno- 
rant to  knowr  God,  too  cowardly  to  dare  to  ap- 
peal to  Him,  face  to  face,  take  to  worshiping 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

We  floated  down  all  the  other  pictures,  many 
of  them  familiar  from  engravings,  on  a dim, 
sleepy  wave  of  pleasant  weariness,  individual- 
izing nothing.  In  fact,  I am  afraid  I carried 
away  little  beyond  the  general  impression  of 
them,  and  the  delicious  quiet  of  the  place. 

There  were  few  visitors,  too  few  to  interfere 
with  the  numerous  students  busy  at  work  in 
every  salon.  Lady  students  predominated. 

We  noticed,  with  amusement,  that  always  in 
front  of  the  most  ambitious  picture,  and  copy- 
ing it  upon  the  biggest  canvas,  was  perched 
some  female  artist — often  a funny  little  French- 
woman, middle-aged  and  pathetically  plain,  yet 
with  a toilet  always  careful,  let  us  say  soignfr. 
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which  expresses  it  better,  in  spite  of  paint-stains 
and  chalk-marks.  Moreover,  the  work  was  very 
good,  much  better  than  that  of  the  generality 
of  lady  artists.  It  was  impossible  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  these,  who  evidently  earned  their 
bread  so  hardly ; toiling  here  all  day,  and  going 
home  at  night  to  some  humble  chamber,  au 
sixieme ; living  like  solitary  winter  birds  on  a 
bare  tree-top,  in  some  out-of-the-world  quartier , 
till  perhaps,  like  the  birds,  they  one  day  drop 
off  it  and  vanish  under  the  snows. 

Of  men  copyists  we  saw  but  few,  and  these 
very  second-rate.  The  cleverest  had  lost  his 
right  arm,  arm  was  painting  industriously  with 
his  left.'  We  were  so  interested  in  this,  and 
by  the  intent  expression  of  his  gray,  worn  face, 
a. little  severe  and  saturnine,  likewise  perhaps 
by  his  rather  shabby  clothes,  that  we  hazarded 
a brief  remark,  a question  abont  some  picture 
opposite.  Probably  he  thought  it  interfered 
with  work,  for  he  answered  it  so  abruptly  that 
we  never  ventured  a second.  I only  name  this 
as  being  the  sole  instance  of  brusquerie — it  did 
not  amount  to  incivility — that  I ever  met  with 
from  a Frenchman. 

The  day  was  declining,  and  we  had  seen  more 
of  French  buildings  than  French  people.  We 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  tabk-d'hdte;  but, 
alas ! it  proved  to  be  almost  exclusively  English. 
The  British  tongue,  with  Yankee  variations, 
echoed  from  every  side  of  the  salle  a manger: 
nay,  the  very  dishes,  the  half-raw  “ bifstedc ,” 
and  the  still  more  dreadful  gigot , had  a fatal 
presumption  of  being  English,  which  we  could 
not  sufficiently  deplore.  One  only  plat — de- 
cidedly novel — a most  extraordinary  compound 
of  cheese  and  cauliflowers,  caught  our  insular 
palate,  and  has  remained  there  in  memory,  and 
hopeless  admiration,  ever  since. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  to  be  admired 
in  the  company ; indeed,  I have  now  forgotten 
them  all,  except  two  people — the  only  French 
people,  I fancy,  among  the  number. 

They  were,  seemingly,  a newly-married  couple. 
He  must  have  been  somewhere  above  five-and- 
thirty,  with  a fine,  clear-cut,  cleve*  face,  or 
rather  less  merely  “clever”  than  intellectual — 
one  of  the  savant  kind,  I should  say.  He  had 
also  a look  of  simplicity  and  goodness,  besides 
a certain  largeness  and  nobility  of  outline — 
Norman  French,  after  the  type  of  the  man  in 
Millais's  picture  of  the  Huguenots.  Indeed, 
there  was  an  air  of  gentle  blood  about  him  down 
to  his  very  hands,  whiclyvere  handsomer  than 
one  usually  sees  in  FrcflBmen.  For  her — she 
was  lovely : small,  delicate,  large-eyed  : scarcely 
out  of  her  teens,  and  as  timid-looking  as  a young 
Iiare  of  the  wood.  She  might  never  have  been 
across  her  convent-gate,  or  out  of  her  mother's 
sight  till  now,  and  she  seemed  to  creep  to  her 
husband  for  protection  against  this  terrible,  un- 
known, outside  world.  Though  she  was  a little 
frightened  of  him,  too : stole  at  him  glances  of 
shy  strangeness,  and  colored  sensitively  almost 
every  time  he  addressed  her. 

Obviously,  one  of  those  marriages,  essentially 


French,  which  we  English  regard  with  such 
holy  horror,  theoretically : though,  practically, 
many  of  ours  are  not  a wffiit  better ; a marriage 
arranged  by  parents  and  friends,  in  which  the 
bride  has  no  voice  whatever,  nor  dreams  of  hav- 
ing one.  The  pair  were  exceedingly  courteous 
to  one  another,  but  had  by  no  means  that  air 
of  complete  content-*—even  silly  content — which 
our  English  honey-moon  couples  show,  perhaps 
! a little  too  plainly.  Yet  there  was  something 
very  touching  in  the  quiet,  protecting  gravity  of 
the  bridegroom,  the  shy,  sweet  look  of  the  bride. 
She  did  not  dislike  him,  evidently — this  gentle, 
honest-looking  man,  with  twice  her  years,  and 
probably  twice  her  cleverness;  whom,  in  all 
probability,  she  had  scarcely  seen  more  than  a 
few  formal  times  before  she  was  married  to  him. 
Poor  little  girl ! I wondered  what  sort  of  wo- 
man sho  would  grow  up  to,  whether  presently 
her  shrinking  shyness  would  all  drop  off,  and 
she  would  blossom  out  into  the  married  woman 
— the  married  Frenchwoman — according  to  our 
English  ideal  of  the  species,  which  may  be  rath- 
er different  from  the  reality — lively,  brilliant, 
entirely  self-possessed ; charming,  and  conscious 
of  her  charms ; clever,  and  making  the  utmost 
nse  of  her  eleverws,  and  especially  of  those 
qualities  in  which  sne  surpasses  all  civilized  wo- 
men— tact,  savoir  faire,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

A character — you  may  like  it  or  not — there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  it ; which  we 
quiet  Englishwomen  are  prone  to  believe  the 
natural  outcome  of  that  state  of  society  in  which 
mariages  de  convenance  are  the  rule,  and  not,  as 
we  hope  with  us,  the  melancholy  exception. 
The  French  argue  that  their  system  has  its  ad- 
vantages. “ Oh,  I am  sure  to  be  married : we 
have  no  old  maids  in  France,"  said  to  me  a 
lively  damsel  of  fifteen.  Plain  or  pretty,  all 
take  their  turn,  and  fulfill  what  is  regarded  as 
the  natural  destiny  of  woman,  without  any  of 
the  bitter  jealousies  and  souring  disappointments 
which  deteriorate  the  weaker  sort  of  what  are 
severely  called  our  “surplus  females."  Also, 
these  plain,  outspoken,  matrimonial  bargains, 
arranged  by  parents  or  friends,  avoid  at  least 
the  personal  str^gle  after  husbands,  which 
makes  young  women  often  the  mock  of  the  oth- 
er sex,  and  the  humiliation  of  their  own. 

Heaven  forbid  I shtmld  be  supposed  to  defend 
these  “arranged”  marriages;  but  before  we 
blame  our  neighbors  we  should  take  care  that 
our  own  hands  are  clean.  I have  seen  many  a 
sham  sentimental,  but  in  reality  most  merce- 
nary, union  in  England,  in  which  the  woman 
seemed  to  have,  and  deserved  to  have,  far  less 
chance  of  happiness  than  this  gentle  little  French 
bride.  And  however  unwise  and  dangerous 
may  be  the  qystem  of  seclusion  practiced  toward 
young  girls  in  France,  taking  them  direct  from 
the  schoolroom  to  the  altar,  still,  w’hen  I think 
of  this  young  creature,  and  of  other  demoiselles 
I know,  and  compare  them  with  certain  “fast” 
young  English  ladies  whom  I have  sometimes 
met,  I confess  it  feels  like  turning  from  a bed 
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of  wild  garlic  in  full  flower— country  readers  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  simile — to  a bank  of 
primroses,  or  a nooky  hollow  of  blue,  and  white 
violets. 

After  the  tabie-iPhdte  we  again  threw  our- 
selves into  the  many-colored  stream  of  Paris 
life,  and  were  drifted  on  and  on  through  the 
lighted  streets,  until  we  found  ourselves  a por- 
tion of  the  queer  multitude  which  nightly  sits 
sipping  its  cafi  noir  or  caf£  au  hit , in  the  square 
of  the  Palais  Roy  ale.  Very  curious  it  was  to 
watch  the  various  groups,  and  listen  to  their 
clatter  of  tongues.  They  were  apparently  of 
the  shop-keeping  class— decent,  well-to-do  fam- 
ilies, who  in  England  would  retire  to  the  little 
parlor  behind,  or  take,  after  business,  a quiet 
stroll  in  the  parks,  always  ending  in  either  their 
own  or  a neighbor’s  fireside.  Here,  no  such 
privacy  is  ever  thought  of.  ‘•Home”  is  only 
chez  nous — in  reality  as  in  word ; and  what  to 
us  is  an  Englishman’s  castle,  his  defense  against 
all  the  world,  would  to  a Frenchman  be  a sort 
of  Brixton  Penitentiary.  Still,  it  is  their  way, 
it  harms  us  not,  and  why  should  we  condemn 
it  ? Only  we  should  not  like  to  follow  it. 

Passing  the  great  gates  of  Saint  Roch,  now 
closed  for  the  first  time  in  |fre  day,  we  determ- 
ined to  go  there  again  next  morning.  And  so 
began  a series  of  chucch  visitations,  which  we 
agreed  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  our 
traveling.  Whenever  we  saw  a church-door 
open  we  went  into  it,  rested  from  fatigue  in  its 
cool  shadows,  and  studied  life — lay  and  clerical 
— from  the  numberless  points  of  view  it  afford- 
ed us.  I can  not  say  that  it  was  to  us,  in  any 
sense,  a “place  of  worship,”  though  I believe 
an  honest  Protestant  might  say  many  au  honest, 
reverent,  hnmble  prayer  in  a Catholic  church ; 
but  it  had  a certain  religious  atmospHere,  which 
was  soothing  and  sweet. 

This  morning  at  Saint  Roch  is  especially  fix- 
ed on  my  memory.  Being  Thursday  in  Passion- 
week,  there  was  something  special  going  on, 
what,  we  were  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual  to  discover.  I suspect 
it  was  a sort  of  service  which  is  called  T€n&- 
bres ; at  least  that  was  our  impression,  from  the 
extreme  and  almost  gloomy  solemnity  of  the 
intoning  and  chanting  which  formed  the  great 
part  of  it.  It  was  listen|d  to  with  earnest  de- 
votion by  a large  congregation,  filling  an  in- 
closed space  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Before 
that  altar  were  a number  of  officiating  priests, 
busy  in  some  performance  or  other.  Oh  what 
a blaze  of  colors,  what  vestments,  what  embroid- 
ery .and  laces ! How  fine  a thing  it  must  seem 
to  be  a priest,  in  the  eyes  of  those  little  white- 
stoled  boys  who  go  swinging  their  censers  back- 
ward and  forward,  filling  the  church  with  a lux- 
urious odor,  which,  to  a sensitive  organization, 
is  an  intoxication  of  itself!  Undoubtedly  the 
burning  of  perfumes  in  religious  worship  must 
be  a lesson  learned  from  ancient  heathendom, 
which  made  all  the  senses  subservient  to  the 
soul. 

In  addition  to  this  fixed  congregation  with- 


in, a large  ambulatory  one  was  perpetually  cir- 
culating in  the  outer  area,  or  praying  in  the 
little  chapels.  A crowd,  most  conglomerate  in 
character,  rich  and  poor  “ meeting  together,** 

I as  if  they  really  believed  that  u the  Lord  was 
the  maker  of  them  all.**  Here,  for  instance, 
was  an  old,  a very  old  woman,  yellow  as  parch- 
ment, her  nose  and  chin  meeting  like  a witch’s, 
her  shabby  clothes  hanging  round  her  shrunken 
shape  as  if  upon  a scarecrow,  and  her  skinny 
hands  clutching  the  dirty  tattered  breviary  that 
was  almost  dropping  to  pieces,  leaf  by  leaf; 
and  beside  her,  so  close  that  tha  velvet  mantle 
rubbed  against  the  ragged  shaw*  knelt  an  eld- 
erly lady,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
praying  out  of  a splendid  gold-embossed  prayer- 
book.  Yet  the  expression  of  both  faces  was 
strangely  similar,  in  its  intense  absorption,  its 
entire  singleness  of  devotion.  Neither  noticed 
the  other,  though,  as  I said,  their  attire  actu- 
ally touched ; nor  did  they  notice  us,  though 
we  stood  a long  time  watching  them,  and  final- 
ly left  them  still  kneeling  there. 

In  several  chapels  I had  remarked  a queer 
sort  of  double  compartment,  with  a foot-stool  in 
each,  and  a pigeon-hole  grating  between.  To 
one  of  these  a very  decent-looking,  comely 
young  woman  walked  up  and  knelt  down.  I 
followed,  being  curious  to  see  what  it  was,  till 
a severe  “ Madame,  e'est  de/endu”  compelled 
my  retiring.  Soon,  threading  the  crowd,  came 
a priest,  in  plain  black  and  white  vestments, 
no  colors— "a  little,  Btout,  common-looking  man, 
round  faced,  with  no  particular  expression ; I 
have  seen  his  prototype  in  many  a pulpit  in  our 
own  land,  and  listened  to  many  a dull,  harm- 
less sermon  from  the  same.  He  passed  into 
the  inner  box  to  where  the  young  woman  knelt, 
and  then  I knew  I had  been  boldly  marching 
into  the  very  confessional. 

The  confession  began — of  course  it  was  inau- 
dible— but  I could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  that 
kneeling  figure ; the  face  hidden,  the  shoulders 
actually  shaking  with  excess  of  agitation.  And 
when  I thought  of  the  6tolid  and  stupid-looking 
man  I hrfd  seen  pass  into  the  opposite  pigeon- 
hole I felt  rising  up  a very  un-Catholic  spirit 
of  disgust  and  indignation.  What  could  this 
poor  foolish  priest,  who  was  neither  husband 
nor  father,  and  had  probably  quite  forgotten 
the  relations  of  son  or  brother — what  could  he 
know  of  human  nature,  and,  above  all,  of  wo- 
man’s nature,  so  as  to  comfort,  absolve,  or  ad- 
vise, in  any  case  of  ^ or  suffering,  or  wrong  ? 
The  two  most  obnoflvus  points,  to  my  mind, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — viz.,  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  and  the  system  of  the  con- 
fessional— came  upon  me  with  such  force  that 
I should  like  to  have  gone  up  to  the  young  wo- 
man and  taken  hold  of  her  by  those  poor  quiv- 
ering shoulders  and  said  to  her,  44  Don’t  be  such 
a fool.  Don’t  lean  your  faith  upon  any  priest 
alive.  Carry  your  burden  direct  to  Him  who 
said  to  the  weary-laden, 4 Come.’  Put  no  shield 
between  you  and  God.  A woman  should  con- 
fess her  6ins  to  no  mortal  man — except,  per- 
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haps,  if  he  is  worthy  of  it,  her  own  husband. 
You  poor  visionaiy!  rise  up  from  your  knees 
and  go  home.’1 

Which  excellent  advice  was,  of  course,  nei- 
ther given  nor  taken ; and  I had  to  move  on 
in  smothered  indignation,  for  there  was  coming 
round  a most  magnificent  personage,  and  in 
such  splendid  attire,  that  I first  thought  he 
must  be  some  great  officer  of  state,  or  church 
dignitary  — perhaps  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  himself — but  he  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  huissier  of  St.  Roch,  that  is,  the 
. beadle.  This  grand  gentleman,  wand  in  hand, 
preceded  a mild-looking  little  old  priest,  who 
held  out  a bag  for  alms,  and  seldom  in  Vain, 
even  to  the  poorest.  And  when  they  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  church  they  went  bock  into 
its  centre  division,  and  the  service  commenced 
again. 

The  next  half  hour  I shall  not  easily  forget. 
The  roll  of  the  deep  bass  voices — such  voices 
as  I never  heard  before  in  cathedral,  or  opera, 
or  oratorio — the  mingled  majesty  and  pathos 
of  the  music,  also  unlike  any  music  I am  ac- 
quainted with,  as  it  came  rising  and  falling, 
thrilling  and  sweeping,  through  the  arches  of 
the  dim,  half-lit  church — truly  the  inventors 
of  masses,  and  Catholic  ceremonials  generally, 
knew  well  what  they  were  about.  If  I had 
believed  in  all  this  I should  have  been  utterly 
overcome  by  it;  and  even  as  it  was,  not  be- 
lieving in  it  at  all,  convinced  that  it  was  just  a 
beautiful,  meaningless  show,  it  affdbted  me  to 
an  almost  painful  degree.  Nothing  marvelous 
is  there  in  the  fits  of  ecstatic  devotion  under 
the  influence  of  which  young  Catholics  devote 
themselves  for  life  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
become  priests,  and  nuns,  and  sisters  of  chari- 
ty. How  easily  impressible  minds  might  mis- 
take the  raptures  of  mysticism  for  the  calm, 
rational  faith,  which  works  itself  out  by  the 
humble  fulfillment  of  life’s  common  duties ; how 
naturally  might  they  fancy  they  could  please 
God  and  buy  salvation  by  a passion  of  religious 
exaltation,  or  painful  asceticism,  rather  than 
by  the  holy  delights,  and  as  holy  self-denials, 
whi<&  He  ordained  for  man’s  ordinary  career 
on  effth! 

We  were  not  near  enough  minutely  to  ob- 
serve the  officiating  priests ; but  there  seemed 
a great  number  of  them,  and  an  equal  number 
of  acolytes,  or  whatever  they  are  called — boys 
and  youths  growing  up  to  be  priests.  One 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a heavy  loss  to 
France,  as  a country,  all  these  vowed  celibates 
must  be : socially,  even  on  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  principles  of  political  economy,  how  many 
useful  masters,  householders,  and  citizens  are 
* thus  taken  from  the  duties  of  the  community ; 
and  morally,  the  loss  is  still  worse.  We  Brit- 
ons, expecting  to  find — and  to  the  credit  of 
our  clergy  we  usually  do  find — in  the  minister 
of  our  parish  a real  man,  with  every  good  and 
manly  quality  fairly  developed ; a kindly  neigh- 
bor ; a tender  husband ; a father  with  a whole 
household  of  children  to  bring  up,  often  through 


much  poverty,  in  the  way  they  should  go ; in 
many  cases  adding  to  these  duties  external  and 
social  ones,  such  as  magistrate,  landlord,  and 
general  referee — we  feel  our  clergyman  to  be 
one  of  ourselves.  We  can  talk  to  him  and  con- 
sult him ; he  can  understand  our  difficulties  and 
sympathize  with  our  cares ; for  they  are  nearly 
the  same  as  his  own.  But  the  French  ctotf,  be 
he  ever  so  good  and  sincere  a priest — as  I be- 
lieve many  of  them  are — how  can  he  possibly 
enter  into  these  things?  Men  of  God  in  all 
ages  have  often  been  solitary  men — Elijahs  and 
Pauls ; but  these  arc  exceptional  cases.  The 
question  is,  whether,  viewed  as  a whole  tribe — 
an  integral  portion  of  the  community  — the 
priesthood  can  serve  God  better  as  exceptional 
creatures  leading  exceptional  lives,  or  as  being 
one  with  their  brethren — serving  Him,  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  men,  with  their  whole  being,  instead 
of  only  a part  of  it?  Is  it  not  through  the 
sanctification  of  human  nature,  rather  than  the 
ignoring  of  it,  that  we  attain  to  our  nearest 
knowledge  of  things  divine?  From  God  to 
man,  and  from  man  back  agnin  to  God,  seems 
to  be  the  law  of  the  highest  religious  life ; other- 
wise it  degenerates  into  mere  mysticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mere  morality  on  the  other. 

A long  homily  to  spring  from  the  text  of  this 
splendid  ecclesiastical  «how.  That  it  was  a 
very  beautiful  show  we  could  not  deny;  nor 
that  there  might  be  good  in  it,  of  some  sort,  to 
some  people,  since  the  mere  act  of  faith  is  an 
ennobling  thing,  and  almost  any  kind  of  wor- 
ship is  better  than  no  worship  at  all.  But 
when  coming  out  of  the  church  we  met  a child’s 
coffin  coming  in — nobody’s  child  in.  particular, 
I suppose ; for  it  had  so  humble  a following  of 
mourners — I could  not  help  thinking  how  small 
4II  this  pomp  of  ceremonial  was,  compared  with 
the  little  dead  body  lying  under  the  white  pall, 
or  the  little  spirit  far  away  who  might  now  com- 
prehend the  secret  of  all  things. 

In  an  hour  more  we  had  quitted  Paris,  not 
very  regretfully;  for  its  white  glaring  streets 
began  already  to  pall  upon  eyes  most  accus- 
tomed to  green  fields.  It  was  infinitely  refresh- 
ing to  glide  out — French  railways  never  do  any 
thing  but  glide — into  the  open  country,  where 
the  Seine  lay  in  broad,  glittering,  sunshiny 
sheets  of  water  on  either  hand ; and  the  pretty 
suburban  villas  and  gardens,  just  like  English 
gardens,  with  lilacs  and  laburnums  in  full 
bloom,  began  to  grow  sparser  and  sparser  as 
wo  reached  the  open  country.  Real  country : 
the  same  familiar  hedgerows;  the  same  cow- 
slips in  the  meadows  and  primroses  on  the 
banks ; the  same  sudden  blue  of  woods  full  of 
hyacinths  as  we  passed ; yet  all  this  beauty  was 
like  Ophelia’s  rue — “worn  with  a difference.” 

I can  not  describe  it.  Perhaps  it  was  half 
imagination ; but  this  day’s  sensations  are  never 
likely  to  come  again  until  I get  into  paradise. 
Every  thing  'was  so  entirely  new,  with  just 
enough  of  the  old  look  of  things  remaining  to 
remind  one  of  the  past.  Yet  the  sense  of  nov- 
elty was  not  as  it  almost  always  i6 — to  me,  at 
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least — rather  painful  than  otherwise.  All  the 
world  looked  so  kindly,  so  lovely,  that,  though 
it  was  altogether  strange,  one  lost  that  vague 
dread  which  always  accompanies  strangeness, 
and  felt  only  as  if  one  were  born  again,  and  be- 
gan the  world  again,  looking  at  it  with  all  a 
child’s  fresh  eyes.  One  wondered  whether,  in 
the  unknown  country,  where  we  shall  all  some 
day  wake  up,  perhaps  as  ignorant  as  little  chil- 
dren, perhaps  carrying  with  us  some  dim  re- 
membrance of  a former  state  to  guide  us  in  the 
awful  life  to  come  wherein  God  “shall  make 
all  things  new” — whether  that  marvelous  awak- 
ening will  be  a sensation  any  thing  like  this  ? 

But  from  such  flights  of  fancy  we  were  speedi- 
ly dragged  down  by  a clatter  of  conversation. 
Never,  in  any  language,  did  I hear  so  many 
words  crammed  into  a given  space  of  time. 
The  incessant  oui,  out , out,  and  non,  non,  non , non, 
where  an  Englishman  would  have  contented 
himself  with  a single  negative  or  affirmative — 
the  shrugs,  the  gesticulations,  the  enormous 
amount  of  energy  and  vitality  spent  upon  what 
seemed  such  a small  necessity,  were  quite  over- 
powering. I am  sure  those  two  Frenchmen, 
one  of  them  in  particular,  talked  more  in  three 
hours  than  an  ordinary  Briton  would  have  done 
in  three  months.  Not  uncleverly : the  French 
have  such  a brilliant,  graceful,  and  ingenious 
way  of  “putting  things,”  even  the  smallest 
triviality.  From  our  neighbors*  voluminous 
and  voluble  gossip— more  like  a woman’s  gossip, 
though  they  were  an  elderly  and  a middle-aged 
gentleman — I could  soon  have  learned,  had  I 
listened,  which  it  was  difficult  to  help  doing, 
all  the  domestic  and  social  history  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Gradually,  however,  the  talk  veered  round  to 
politics.  At  the  word  Luxembourg,  a silent 
old  gentleman  at  our  left  hand,  who  had  hither- 
to distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  taking  out  a 
huge  pork-pie  and  a huge  clasp-knife,  upon 
which  he  and  a youth  opposite  lunched  content- 
edly; this  fat,  round-faced,  phlegmatic  person 
turned  round,  his  blue  eyes  glaring,  and  stam- 
mered out  a question  in  the  worst  possible 
French.  It  was  answered  politely,  of  course ; 
and  the  lively  French  gentleman  took  the  ut- 
most pains  to  make  out  his  fellow-traveler’s 
meaning.  Others  helped,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  carriage  warmed  up  into  sociability,  and 
made  frantic  efforts  at  general  conversation. 
This  was  difficult,  seeing  we  were  two  French, 
two  Germans,  two  English ; the  French  could 
not  speak  a word  of  German  or  English,  the 
Germans  had  no  English  and  very  little  French, 
the  English  boasted  about  six  words  of  German, 
and  as  to  their  French — well  I the  less  conceited 
they  were  on  that  matter  the  better.  Under 
these  melancholy  circumstances  the  way  in 
which  we  all  six  jabbered  at  one  another — mu- 
tually interpreting  or  misinterpreting,  and  re- 
sorting mostly  to  the  universal  language  of' 
signs  and  smiles — luekily  a pleasant  face  needs 
no  dictionary — was  highly  creditable  to  all  par- 
ties. The  more  so,  as  every  body  being  of 


strong  and  diametrically  opposite  politics,  did 
not  add  to  the  calmness  of  conversation. 

The  Frenchman  and  the  elderly  German  im- 
mediately split  on  the  subject  of  Luxembourg. 
The  former  leaned  forward,  his  black  eyes  dart- 
ing fire,  and  his  long  mustache  almost  standing 
on  end  with  excitement,  and  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  words,  happily  half  unintelligible. 
The  latter  sat  back,  glowing  in  a dumb  white 
heat  of  wrath,  and  imitated  the  “click”  of  a 
musket,  as  his  only  available  expression  of  what 
every  German  meant  to  do  to  every  Frenchman 
rather  than  resign  Luxembourg;  at  which  we 
all  burst  out  laughing,  or  else,  in  plain  English 
(which  we  found  ourselves  rapidly  forgetting, 
and  becoming  polyglotized),  the  carriage  would 
soon  h$ve  been  too  hot  to  hold  us. 

. Then  general  and  domestic  politics  took  the 
lead,  and  we  all  spoke  our  minds,  and  heard 
our  opposite  neighbors’,  pretty  plainly.  But 
os  this  is  not  the  custom  in  France,  and  as 
much  that  was  said  was  confided  to  English 
honor  and  English  reticence,  I will  not  repeat 
it,  though  it  was  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  journey.  We  turned  from  that  smiling 
Normandy — its  hills  and  its  dales,  its  pastures 
and  farms,  its  picturesque  villages,  towns,  and 
churches,  which  we  caught  sight  of  in  passing, 
and  hoped  to  see  more  of  by-and-by — to  the  hu- 
man elements  around  us : the.  strong  national 
characteristics  which  are  the  finest  study  of 
travelers.  Of  course,  they  were  nothing  to  us, 
these  strangers — met  for  an  hour,  yid  never  to 
be  met  again — and  yet  we  felt  a vague  kindly 
interest  in  the  honest  German  who  had  left  his 
household  behind  him — and  he  evidently  thought 
a good  deal  of  nta  famille — and  was  going  to 
spend  a week  with  his  brother,  settled  here  in 
France.  Also,  with  less  sympathy,  but  a good 
deal  of  curiosity,  we  contemplated  these  first 
specimens  of  French  gentlemen  that  we  had 
come  across — especially  the  younger  one.  He, 
as  he  talked,  convinced  us  more  than  ever  of 
that  I have  before  narated,  the  tigerish  element, 
which  is  never  quite  absent  from  the  gay  French 
nature.  Looking  at  this  man — smiling,  courte- 
ous, kindly  no  doubt  in  his  way,  yet  ready  on 
occasions  to  blaze  up  into  something  wind*  one 
would  rather  have  in  a friend  than  an  enemy, 
we  comprehended  how  la  Revolution  happened, 
and  why  it  has  changed  into  une  revolution — 
no  exceptional  tempest,  but  a sort  of  everyday 
whirlwind,  which  comes  to  the  French  people 
as  natural  as  the  air  they  breathe.  How  long 
the  next  will  be  staved  off — who  knows  ? 

The  ice  once  broken,  it  was  wonderful  how 
friendly  we  all  became,  how  patient  of  one 
another’s  obtrusive  nationalities^  though  the 
Frenchmen  did  give  a polite  shrug  or  two,  * 
aside,  at  the  German’s  extreme  slowness,  and 
the  German,  walking  up  and  down  a station, 
made  two  pathetic  confidential  complaints  to  us 
—of  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  that 
fast-talking  Frenchman,  and  of  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  Norman  beer.  Still  we  amused 
ourselves  much,  and  got  out  of  one  another 
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an  amount  of  cosmopolitan  facts  and  feelings, 
enough  to  ponder  and  speculate  on  for  many  a 
day.  And  when  we  parted— never,  certainly, 
to  meet  again  in  this  world — it  was  with  adieux 
and  good  wishes  cordial  as  sincere ; which,  if 
any  of  them  ever  read  this  paper — almost  an 
impossibility  to  suppose — we  hereby  beg  to  re- 
indorse. 

And  so  we  came,  full  of  cheery  and  kindly 
thoughts  and  pleasant  expectations,  to  the  first 
break  in  our  journey,  a small  station  about  half- 
way on  the  Paris  and  Havre  line.  The  coun- 
try— and  lovely  country  it  is — lay  spread  out 
before  us,  with  a sunshiny,  welcoming  smile ; 
the  clatter  of  strange  tongues  began  to  seem 
less  unfamiliar ; wc  had  found  out  that  French 
nature  was  human  nature,  just  the  same  as  our 
own.  The  great  lesson  for  which  one  goes  into 
a foreign  country,  to  like  it,  to  be  content  in  it, 
to  get  over  our  prejudice  against  it,  and  grow 
humble,  rather  than  proud,  by  comparisons,  was 
beginning  to  be  learned.  La  btUe  France ! 
Yes,  it  wa9  really  so  to  us  to-day.  And  to- 
morrow? But  that  must  stand  over  for  an- 
other paper. 


WALTER  COLQUITT  OF  GEORGIA. 

IN  all  that  constitutes  human  capability  Wal- 
ter T.  Colquitt  was  a most  wonderfully  gifted 
man.  One  who  knew  him  well  would  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  business  of  life,  from 
the  humblest  merely  physical  to  the  highest 
purely  intellectual  pursuit,  in  which  he  might 
not  have  attained  to  excellence.  In  person  he 
was  about  5 feet  8 inches  in  height,  and  though 
his  weight  was  over  175  pounds,  such  was  the 
symmetry  of  his  form  and  the  perfection  of  his 
proportions,  that  while  his  personal  presence 
never  failed  to  attract  attention  any  where,  it 
was  only  upon  close  observation  that  it  was  per- 
ceived that  he  was  over  the  medium  size.  In 
physical  power  he  was  probably  never  exceeded 
by  any  man  of  his  weight,  and  in  all  those  ath- 
letic sport9  and  exercises  requiring  the  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  activity  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  his  equal. 

Commencing  the  practice  of  the  law  about 
the  year  1820  in  the  county  of  Walton,  then 
one  of  the  frontier  counties  of  Georgia,  and  new- 
ly settled  by  as  rough  and  hardy  a population 
as  is  usually  to  be  found,  he  at  once  secured  a 
good  practice  and  acquired  great  personal  pop- 
ularity. 

The  combination  of  those  qualities  of  head, 
heart,  and  person,  which  can  secure  the  love, 
admiration,  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  people, 
is  a rare  gift,  and  seldqm  possessed  in  a higher 
degree  than  by  him.  Kind  as  the  sun  in  his 
feelings,  his  hand  as  open  as  day  to  charity,  he 
extended  relief  to  suffering  and  distress,  in 
whatever  shapes  they  presented  themselves, 

* without  inquiring  very  closely  how  they  were 
produced,  or  what  might  be  the  real  merits  of 
the  sufferers.  He  had  a benignant  smile,  and 
a kind  and  cheering  word  for  all,  and  if,  in  his 
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intercourse  with  men,  he  was  at  all  a respecter 
of  persons,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  hum- 
ble. 

Popular  as  he  was  personally  with  all  classes, 
he  was  not  Ifng  without  enemies.  Political 
feeling  was  strong  and  bitter  between  the  Troup* 
and  Clarke  parties,  into  which  the  State  was 
then  divided,  the  latter  of  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  majority  in  the  county ; being  of 
the  other  party  and  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
he  was  often  engaged  in  political  discussions, 
not  unfrcquently  resulting  in  rough-and-tumble 
fights  in  which  he  was  always  victor.  In  a 
fighting  community  the  man  who  whips  every 
body  he  fights  always  has  friends.  He  had 
whipped  so  many  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
opposing  party,  and  had  acquired  so  much 
strength  and  influence,  that  it  was  deemed  nec- 
essary that  lie  should  be  whipped  by  somebody, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  his  influ- 
ence as  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  had 
suffered  from  his  prowess.  Accordingly,  for 
that  purpose  a giant  of  a fellow,  by  the  name 
of  Kelton,  who  was  considered,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  country,  “by  a long  jump  the  best  man”  in 
all  that  region,  was  imported  from  a neighbor- 
ing county  by  some  of  the  party  leaders.  They 
were  not  long  in  finding  an  opportunity  of  set- 
ting him  upon  Colquitt. 

In  all  the  new  ly-settled  counties  of  the  South 
log  rollings,  corn  shuckings,  and  quiltings  were 
institutions  growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  a 
sparse  population,  and  combining  utility  with 
social  enjoyment.  Invitations  were  generally 
given  as  far  as  convenient,  rather  as  informa- 
tion than  for  any  other  purpose,  for  all  were 
welcome.  Colquitt,  though  residing  in  the  vil- 
lage, was  frequently  specially  invited,  because 
having  been  reared  upon  a farm  hq  liad  been 
accustomed  to,  and  enjoyed  them  as  highly  as 
any  of  them ; and  besides,  he  knew  more  anec- 
dotes and  songs,  and  told  and  sung  them  better 
than  any  body,  and  was  particularly  popular 
with  the  women,  old  and  young,  because,  as 
they  said,  “ ho  was  the  familiarest  and  hand- 
somest young  man,  and  the  prettiest  dancer  in 
the  county.” 

At  the  quiltings  the  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, old  and  young,  were  invited  to  do  the 
quilting,  and  the  men  were  expected  to  come 
in  the  evening  to  close  up  with  a dance.  Those 
of  the  men  who  did  not  choose  to  dance  built 
up  a fire  of  pine-knots  in  the  yard,  by  the  light 
of  which  they  engaged,  as  their  humor  dictated, 
in  jumping,  wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  playing 
“ old  sledge,”  or  talking ; never  neglecting  the 
consumption  of  a reasonable  weed,  sometimes 
an  unreasonable  quantity  of  whisky.  A half- 
dozen  fisty-cuffs  were  not  uncommon,  nor  gen- 
erally considered  of  importance  enough  to  leave 
any  permanent  ill  feelings  between  the  parties 
to  them. 

The  better  class  of  country  houses  were  dou- 
ble log-cabins ; that  is,  two  log  pens,  with  an 
open  passage  or  hall  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
between  them,  and  all  under  one  cover.  This 
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passage  served  as  a place  to  hang  up  saddles, 
bridles,  harness,  etc. ; was  used  as  the  dining- 
room in  summer,  and  occasionally  in  bad  weath- 
er as  a sleeping  place  for  half  a dozen  dogs  kept 
for  the  chase.  The  chimneys  evere  built  of 
«.wood  and  daubed  with  clay ; the  fire-places 
were  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  three  or  four  in 
depth ; in  cold  weather  fires  were  made  in  them 
by  piling  on  logs  of  oak  and  hickory. 

A quilting  at  one  of  these  houses  had  been 
proclaimed  ; knowing  that  Colquitt  would  be 
there,  his  enemies  made  their  arrangements  to 
have  their  bully  Kelton  in  attendance.  It  would 
be  a double  gratification  to  have  him  whipped 
in  presence  of  the  gids. 

The  quilts  had  been  finished,  the  room  had 
been  cleared,  and  the  dancing  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time ; the  logs  in  the  fire-place  had 
burned  down  to  a bed  of  coals,  and  one  of  the 
benches,  which  had  served  as  a seat  for  the 
quilters,  had  been  set  against  the  wall  across 
the  fire-place  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  dan- 
cing. The  men  who  were  not  in  the  dance  were 
variously  engaged  in  the  yard  ; a knot  of  them, 
among  whom  was  the  bully,  was  around  the 
whisky-jug.  Colquitt  was  in  the  house  excit- 
ing general  admiration  by  his  elegant  dancing, 
nnd  securing  the  favor  of  all  by  the  exercise 
of  that  strange  power  wfc  sometimes  find  in 
men,  of  impressing  upon  each  individual  of  a 
crowd  that  he  is  especial  favorite,  and  that 
without  any  apparent  purpose  to  produce  that 
effect.  He  seemed  so  entirely  given  up  to  the 
festivities  of  the  evening,  and  to  enjoy  them  so 
highly;  there  was  so  much  ease  and  such  an 
entire  absence  of  care  in  his  manner  that  an 
observer  would  not  have  supposed  he  was  cog- 
nizant of  any  thing  outside  of  the  room,  much 
less  that  he  felt  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
trouble  or  danger ; nevertheless,  the  movements 
in  the  yard  had  not  escaped  his  observation. 
He  knew  that  this  man  Kelton  had  been  brought 
to  the  county  to  whip  him,  that  he  and  his  back- 
ers w'ere  there  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
attempt  would  be  made.  If  he  had  anticipated 
a meeting  there  he  w'ould  have  been  accom- 
panied by  friends  from  the  village  to  see  him 
fair  play ; as  it  was,  he  was  without  a man  upon 
whom  he  could  rely  as  a friend  in  such  an 
emergency. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  dances  the  bully 
came  into  the  room  appearing  to  be  in  a pas- 
sion, and  made  some  rather  offensive  remarks, 
evidently  intended  for  Colquitt.  They  were 
not  actually  insulting,  but  were  of  a character 
that  might  naturally  call  forth  such  a reply  as 
would  afford  a pretext  for  an  attack.  Colquitt 
at  once  approached  him,  and  with  an  irresist- 
ible kindness  of  manner  said  to  him;  “My 
friend,  I have  seen  that  some  of  those  men  in 
the  yard  have  been  urging  you  to  raise  a diffi- 
culty with  me.  Why  Bhould  you  and  I fight  ? 
I know  that  you  have  nothing  against  me.  You 
are  counted  the  best  man  in  the  whole  country, 
and  I should  hate  mightily  to  have  to  fight 
you;  but  I don’t  think  you  are  going  to  let 


these  men  make  a toefl  of  you  to  do  the  fighting 
they  are  afraid  to  do  themselve*.  You  and  I 
oughtn’t  to  fight  each  other  any  how,  when  we 
can  do  so  much  better  by  being  friends.  With 
you  at  my  side  we  could  walk  over  any  crowd.” 
They  entered  into  a friendly  conversation,  which 
Colquitt  closed  by  saying  : “Go  back  and  tell 
those  fellows  that  Colquitt  never  did  you  any 
harm ; that  he  says,  he  will  fight  any  of  them, 
or  all  of  them,  one  at  a time  ; tell  them  if  any 
of  them  want  him  whipped  they  must  do  it 
themselves,  and  that  you  will  stand  by  and  see 
there’s  a fair  fight.” 

Kelton  had  got  into  a perfectly  good-humor, 
swore  he  would  do  as  Colquitt  said,  and  gave 
him  his  band  in  friendship.  But  when  he  went 
back  to  the  crowd  they  laughed  at  him  for  back- 
ing out;  they  said  Colquitt  had  either  scared 
him  or  talked  him  out  of  it  with  his  smooth 
tongue,  and  by  dint  of  ridicule,  persuasion,  and 
a few  more  drinks  of  whisky,  they  had  him  in 
trim  to  return  to  the  attack  at  the  close  of  the 
next  reel  This  time  they  wrent  writh  him  to 
the  door  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  by 
their  presence  from  again  faltering  in  his  reso- 
lution. 

Colquitt  knew  'that  a fight  was  now  inevita- 
ble, and  that  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to 
manoeuvre  for  the  advantage.  He  took  his  po- 
sition near  the  fire,  and  as  Kelton  approached 
commenced  talking  to  him  as  pleasantly  as 
though  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
his  hostile  intent.  The  bully  could  not  com- 
mence the  fight  without  some  pretext.  He  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  any  possibility  that 
Colquitt  might  commence ; and  after  what  had 
passed  between  them  before,  and  the  very  pleas- 
ant manner  in  which  Colquitt  met  now*,  there 
was  ne  excuse  for  a direct  insult.  He  con- 
cluded therefore  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
his  conversation  such  a bearing  as  should  pro- 
voke Colquitt  into  saying  something  which  he 
might  at  least  pretend  to  construe  into  an  in- 
sult. Supposing  this  would  consume  seme  con- 
siderable time,  he  deliberately  put  one  foot  upon 
the  bench  and  rested  his  elbow  upon  his  knee 
and  his  chin  upon  his  hand.  Being  a very  tall, 
as  well  as  a very  large  man,  this  brought  his 
head  aboht  upon  a level  with  Colquitt’s  shoul- 
der. He  then  made  some  remark  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  Colquitt  might  hare  re- 
sented os  insulting ; but  he  laughed  and  joked 
as  though  he  considered  it  all  in  fun.  The  fel- 
low was  chewing  tobacco ; soon  he  turned  his 
head  to  spit  in  tfie  fire;  the  moment  he  did  it, 
Colquitt,  throwing  all  his  force  into  the  blow, 
struck  him  just  under  the  ear,  knocked  him  over 
the  bench  into  the  fire,,  and,  jumping  over  the 
bench,  commenced  kicking  and  stamping  him. 
As  soon  as  they  could  reach  him  the  men  at  the 
door  pulled  him  away  and  drew  him  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  In  doing  this  they  over- 
turned the  bench.  Bully  scrambled  out  of  the’ 
fire  and  they  released  Colquitt;  but  they  re- 
leased him  a moment  too  soon.  Before  Kelton 
had  fairly  straightened  himself  Colquitt  sprung 
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at  him,  knocked  him  back  into  the  fire,  and, 
seizing  hold  pf  the  log  above  the  fire-place, 
held  on  and  kicked  and  stamped  him  for  sev- 
eral seconds  before  they  could  succeed  in  break- 
ing his  hold  upon  the  log  and  pull  him  away. 
Bully  again  crawled  out  of  the  fire  badly  burned, 
and  though  he  came  from  so  warm  a bed  he 
was  perfectly  cooled — the  fight  was  all  gone  out 
of  him. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  that  was  made  to 
w hip  Colquitt.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  Legislature  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  a circuit  newly  formed  in  another  part 
of  th# State,  to  which  he  removed.  About  the 
same  time  he  became  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  to  the  office  of  Judge  added 
that  of  local  preacher.  To  this  day,  however, 
the  old  men  of  that  region  tell  over  his  exploits, 
and  assert  that  in  his  prime  he  was  able  to  whip 
any  man  in  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  of  life  he  was  considerably 
addicted  to  horse-racing  and  gambling,  in  both 
of  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  It  was 
his  delight  to  be  enticed  into  a game  by  the 
professional  gamblers,  and  numerous  are  the 
anecdotes  which  were  current  of  the  fleecings 
they  received  at  his  hands,  when  they  supposed 
they  were  catching  “a  sucker.”  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  beard  and  the  freshness  of  his 
complexion  gave  him  a very  youthful  appear- 
% ance,  and  as  he  was  known  to  have  money,  the 
gamblers,  until  experience  had,  to  their  cost, 
taught  them  fetter,  thought  they  had  picked  up 
a fine  subject  when  they  could  engage  him  in 
a game.  It  soon  came  to  pass  that  none  but 
those  wh6  did  not  know  him  chose  to  engage 
in  that  hazardous  amusement.  Now  and  then 
a stranger  would  come  along  and  delight  him- 
self with  the  anticipation  of  a good  haul.  This 
occurred  with  a man  by  the  name  of  Pierce, 
from  Philadelphia,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  “Seven-up”  player  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Of  course  every  body  knows  that 
with  gamblers  this  means  that  he  can  handle 
cards  more  dextrously  and  cheat  more  adroitly 
than  any  body  else. 

The  place  known  as  the  Indian  Springs  was 
then  the  favorite  watering-place  and  summer- 
resort  of  Georgia,  and  the  gamblers  were  al- 
ways fully  represented.  Pierce  was  there  one 
summer,  and  having  seen  Colquitt  moving  about, 
remarked  to  some  of  the  gamblers  that  he  would 
like  to  get  hold  of  “ that  boy.”  The  gamblers, 
most  of  whom  had  paid  for  a knowledge  of  hi? 
skill,  were  very  willing  to  see  him  fall  into  Col- 
quitt's hands,  and  reported  Pierce’s  remark  to 
him.  As  with  two  young  people  of  different 
sexes  who  are  mutually  pleased,  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  meet  by  accident  and  alone.  One 
morning  when  the  guests  had  gone  down  to 
the  spring,  as  was  their  custom,  Colquitt  hap- 
pened to  saunter  into  the  parlor  of  the  hotel, 
and  Pierce  happened  to  be  there  reading  a 
newspaper.  They  soon  struck  up  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  Pierce  proposed,  as  every  body  was 
gone,  and  things  looked  a little  dull,  they  should 


amuse  themselves  with  a game  of  cards.  Col- 
quitt assented  upon  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  play  for  money — only  enough  to 
make  the  game  interesting.  Pierce  proposed 
five  dollars  a game.  Colquitt  won,  and  Pierce 
proposed  to  double,  to  which,  of  course,  Col- 
quitt could  not  object,  as  he  was  winner.  He 
won,  and  again  they  doubled.  The  gamblers 
at  the  spring  had  missed  them,  and  suspecting 
the  cause  of  their  absence,  walked  up  to  see  the 
fun.  As  they  entered  the  room  Jack  Waters, 
a celebrated  gambler,  said : 

“ Well,  Pierce,  how  do  you  come  on  beating 
that  boy  ?” 

“I  don’t  come  on  at  all;  he  has  beaten  me 
every  game,  and  has  won  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  from  me.  I never  had  such  a run 
of  luck  in  my  life.” 

“ Well,”  said  Waters,  “you’ll  keep  having  it 
as  long  os  you  play  with  him ; it’s  just  the  sort 
of  luck  we  all  have  with  him.’; 

These  things  are  related  not  as  entitling  him 
to  any  credit,  but  as  evidences  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  powers.  In  his  after-life  he  often 
expressed  his  regret  that  any  of  his  time  or  his 
powers  had  been  wasted  upon  unworthy  pur- 
suits. ^ 

Intellectually  Colquitt  was  simply  a wonder. 
With  an  intellect  which  grasped  and  mastered 
every  subject,  writh  so  little  seeming  effort  as  to 
take  the  appearance  of  intuition,  he  possessed, 
in  a variety  and  perfection  seldom  if  ever 
equaled,  what  may  perhaps  properly  be  termed 
the  accompaniments,  which  at  once  adorn  and 
give  availability  and  range  to  pure  intellect. 
The  tones  and  modulations  of  his  voice  ex- 
pressed and  aroused,  or  soothed  at  his  will, 
every  passion  and  feeling  of  our  nature.  When 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  reach- 
ing the  understanding,  he  would  quiet  all  pas- 
sion and  feeling  and  remove  all  prejudice,  his 
tones  were  as  soft  and  sweet  as  the  breathings 
of  the  iEolian  harp ; as  he  spoke  of  virtue  and 
purity  and  peace,  they  were  as  gentle  and  ten- 
der as  the  first  cooings  of  infancy.  Would  he 
move  you  to  sadness  ? — they  were  as  plaintive 
as  the  wail  of  the  whip-poor-will  at  the  approach 
of  night.  Would  he  awaken  feelings  of  cheer- 
fulness ? — they  were  as  glad  and  joyous  as  the 
notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  as,  from  the  topmost 
twig  of  some  lofty  tree,  she  pours  forth  her  melo- 
dy in  greeting  to  the  opening  morn.  Would  he 
cheer  and  inspire  his  friends  in  a political  con- 
test ? — they  swelled  out  as  shrill,  as  clear,  and  as 
loud  as  the  clarion’s  blasts  that  call  the  embat- 
tled hosts  to  the  conflict  of  arms.  Was  it  his 
purpose  to  arouse  feelings  of  anger  and  rage  ? — 
they  were  as  harsh  and  as  fierce  as  the  yell  of 
the  wounded  tiger.  Would  he  inspire  feelings 
of  woe? — they  were  as  majestically  solemn  as 
the  voice  of  the  rolling  thunder.  His  face  was 
as  expressive  and  as  much  under  his  control  as 
his  voice ; his  talent  for  mimicry  brought  every 
thing  within  its  range ; he  was  a consummate 
actor,  and  would  render  you  farce,  comedy,  or 
tragedy  with  all  the  truthfulness  of  life ; or,  if  it 
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suited  his  purpose  better,  exaggerated  into  broad 
and  ludicrous  caricature,  or  dwarfed  into  ri- 
diculous and  distorted  diminutiveness.  With 
an  intuitive  perception  of  character  he  meas- 
ured men  at  a glance  and  weighed  them  as  in  a 
balance,  rarely  failing  to  estimate  them  at  their 
true  value.  With  a power  of  observation  which 
saw  and  a memory  that  retained  every  thing, 
he  possessed  the  rare  power  of  drawing  at  pleas- 
ure upon  his  store,  which  seemed  unlimited  in 
variety  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity ; for  he 
was  never  at  a loss  for  an  apt  illustration  to  en- 
force and  fix  an  argument,  to  give  point  to  a 
witticism,  to  add  zest  to  a ludicrous  conception, 
to  give  force  to  ridicule,  to  make  sarcasm  more 
biting,  or  irony  more  pungent  and  bitter. 

No  man  ever  possessed  greater  power  to  win 
and  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience.  His 
sendees  were  sought  in  all  the  important  crim- 
inal cases  within  his  reach;  the  court-house 
was  always  crowded  when  he  spoke;  while 
others  were  haranguing  the  jury  the  people 
might  amuse  themselves  in  the  court-yard,  or 
adjourn  to  the  neighboring  bar-rooms,  or  go  off 
to  attend  to  some  little  matter  until  the  others 
were  through;  but  when  he  arose  to  address 
the  jury  the  hotte  was  soon  filled.  It  not  un- 
frequently  occurred  that  at  the  close  of  these 
cases  the  trials  ran  far  into  and  sometimes 
through  the  night.  As  Colquitt  always  made 
the  concluding  argument  on  his  side,  it  was  fre- 
quently very  late,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
strictly  correct  to  say  very  early,  when  he  com- 
menced speaking  on  these  occasions. 

Visiting  the  court-house  at  twelve  or  one 
o’clock  upon  one  of  these* occasions  you  would 
find  groups  of  men  standing  in  the  yard  and 
sitting  on  the  steps,  waiting  to  hear  Colquitt. 
Entering  the  house  you  see  the  Judge  sitting 
“ like  Patience  on  a monument  smiling  at  grief ; ” 
before  him  a lawyer  engaged  in  the  hardest 
w'ork  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,  making, 
under  a sense  of  duty,  a speech  to  men  who 
are  evidently  feeling  no  sort  of  interest  in  w'hat 
he  is  saying,  but  showing  unmistakable  signs 
of  weariness  and  listlessness.  Some  of  the  jury 
are  yawning  and  stretchirig  and  rubbing  their 
eyes  to  keep  themselves  awake  from  mere 
courtesy.  Some  arc  occasionally  nodding  and, 
perchance,  two  or  three  actually  fast  asleep. 
Around  the  room  are  stretched  on  the  benches 
all  others  w'ho,  from  choice  or  necessity,  have 
remained. 

At  length  the  time  arrives  for  Colquitt  to  be- 
gin. The  first  sound  of  his  voice  arouses  the 
sleepers;  the  house  begins  to  fill,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  appearance  of  the  jury  gives  no 
evidence  that  they  had  been  weary  and  sleepy 
a few  minutes  before,  nor  any  indication  that 
they  would  ever  be  so  again.  They  were  no 
longer  prisoners  of  the  la>v  for  the  performance 
of  a necessary  but  irksome  and  wearisome  duty ; 
they  were  the  favored  guests  at  a rich  banquet, 
where  every  thing  was  spread  in  profusion. 
Words  have  no  power  to  convey  an  idea  at  all 
approaching  the  reality  of  his  powders  as  an  ad- 


vocate. No  powers  of  description  would  suc- 
ceed in  producing  more  than  a faint  and  far-oif 
conception  of  one  of  those  great  jury  speeches, 
which  Colquitt  himself  could  never  conceive 
but  under  the  inspiring  influences  of  the  occa- 
«ion,  nor  reproduce  after  the  inspiration  of  the 
hour  had  passed  away. 

None  of  these  speeches  have  ever  been  re- 
ported, because  they  could  not  be.  The  pho- 
nographer  who  could  have  recorded  his  words 
must  have  had  the  ability  to  do  it  blindfolded, 
for  it  wa9  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes  off  him 
while  he  w’as  speaking.  And  even  if  he  had 
the  words  they  w'ould  not  be  the  speedft.  A 
painting  of  a thunder-storm,  without  the  splash 
of  the  falling  rain,  the  rush  and  moan  and 
howlings  of  the  contending  winds,  the  sudden 
leap,  the  vivid  flash,  nnd  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
lightning,  the  startling  burst  and  the  distant 
roll  of  the  muttering  thunder,  would  convey  to 
one  w'ho  had  never  witnessed  it  about  as  cor- 
rect an  idea  of  the  reality  as  w ould  the  w’ords  of 
one  of  Colquitt’s  great  jury  speeches  without 
the  sounds,  the  intonations,  and  modulations  of 
his  voice,  the  expressions  of  his  face,  and  the 
action  of  his  body.  The  one  might  be  a better 
storm  than  any  body  else  could  put«upon  can- 
vas ; the  other  a better  speech  than  any  body 
else  could  put  upon  paper ; but,  “ to  compare 
great  things  with  small,”  ^he  spirit  of  the  maker 
of  the  storm  would  not  be  in  the  one,  the  spirit  § 
of  the  maker  of  the  speech  would  not  be  in  the 
other. 

It  never  entered  into  the  head  of  the  listener 
to  suspect  that  he  was  attempting  to  make  a 
display,  or  was  speaking  for  what  is  usually 
termed  effect.  It  seemed  to  be  the  earnest  ef- 
fort of  an  earnest  spirit,  forgetful  of  itself,  care- 
less of  all  outward  surroundings,  and  laboring 
only  to  impress  upon  others  its  owm  deep  and 
fervent  convictions.  His  w'ords  were  of  the 
simplest  and  most  common  soh  ; his  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  most  familiar  things ; he  dis-  * 
robed  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  all  mys- 
tery ; dealt  with  them  as  things  of  plain  com- 
mon-sense, made  for  and  applicable  to  the  ev- 
eryday affaire  of  life,  and  brought  them  w'ithin 
the  comprehension  of  the  commonest  under- 
standing. 

His  speeches  were  unique  in  their  structure. 
They  exhibited  nothing  of  that  order  and  ar- 
rangement established  by  rule,  to  which  ordi- 
nary men  are  compelled  to  resort.  He  took 
no  notes  either  of  the  testimony  or  the  argu- 
ments** yet  it  was  never  known  that  any  im- 
portant point  of  either  escaped  him.  Every 
thing  connected  with  the  case  appeared  to  be 
spread  out  bodily  and  visibly  before  him,  and 
he  picked  up  one  piece  here  and  another  there, 
as  he  found  he  could  work  them  in  to  most  ad- 
vantage, and  the  result  proved  that  he  placed 
them  where  they  contributed  most  to  the 
strength  of  the  structure. 

He  never  permitted  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  become  fatigued.  If  in  the  discussion  of 
the  law  or  the  testimony  he  discovered  in  tlie 
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jury  symptoms  of  weariness  he  took  care  to  fix 
some  strong  point  upon  their  minds,  and  then 
he  left  his  work  and  led  them  off  to  play ; but 
neither  he  nor  his  hearers  ever  forgot  where 
they  left  off.  He  frequently  found  it  necessary 
to  make  these  digressions ; but  his  digressions 
were  the  gambols  of  a whale,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  subject  he  grappled  it  with  the 
strength  of  a lion.  When  he  closed  his  speech 
every  body  felt  that  it  was  a finished  work.  It 
is  rarely  that  an  argument  is  made  upon  any 
subject  but  that  somebody  thinks  he  could  have 
made  some  part  of  it  stronger.  Men  some- 
times perhaps  thought  that  some  port  of  Col- 
quitt’s speech  might  have  been  omitted  with- 
out injury,  but  never  that  he  had  omitted  any 
thing  that  might  have  been  said  with  advant- 
age. 

Although  all  his  life  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics  he  W'as  singularly  unambitious  of  po- 
litical advancement.  He  never  sought  any  po- 
litical position,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
judgeship,  any  ofliee  at  all.  That  he  wras  fre- 
quently a candidate,  was  that,  on  account  of  his 
great  personal  popularity  and  his  extraordinary 
powers  as  a stump  speaker,  he  was  urged  into 
it  by  his  friends  when  a hard  race  was  to  be 
run.  He  was  frequently  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  twice  to  the  representative  branch 
of  Congress,  and  once  United  States  Senator; 
this  position  he  resigned  before  his  term  of  serv- 
ice expired. 

Nature  in  her  efforts  rarely  reaches  so  near- 
ly the  perfection  of  manhood.  Not  that  in  any 
one  thing  he  may  not  have  had  his  equals,  in 
some  his  superiors ; but  that,  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  capability,  from  the  humblest  per- 
formance of  the  physical  to  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  intellectual  man,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  in  the  world  a man  who,  upon  trial, 
would  not  have  been  found  greatly  his  inferior 
in  a large  majority  of  them. 

“He  was  a man:  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Better  than  all  he  died,  as  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  had  lived,  a Christian.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  a friend,  passing 
through  the  city  of  Macon,  where  he  had  gone 
at  the  request  of  his  family  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  a celebrated  physician,  called  to  see  him. 
He  was  very  cheerful  and  suffering  no  pain, 
and  6aid  to  his  friend,  “ I am  very  glad  that 
you  have  come;  I have  been  wishing  to  see 
you  once  more  before  I die.”  Being  told  that 
he  did  not  look  like  a dying  man  and  might  yet 
recover  he  said,  “ No  I shall  die,  and  sooner 
than  any  body  expects.  My  physician  told  mo 
the  other  day  that,  though  it  wras  possible  that 
I might  recover,  it  was  probable  I w'ould  die  in 
a month  or  two ; and  if  I had  any  affairs  to  settle 
either  for  time  or  eternity  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  attend  to  them.  . I told  him  I had  neither 
time  nor  strength  to  attend  to  worldly  business, 
and  should  leave  that  to  others ; that  he  need 
not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  that  I must  die,  for  I 
knew  even  better  than  he  how  near  I was  to  the 
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end  ; that  the  contemplation  of  death  was  not  a 
new  thing  with  me,  and  its  approach  brought 
with  it  no  terrors  that  I had  not  put  off  prepara- 
tion for  it  until  now.”  “And,”  he  continued, 
“though  like  Peter  I have  often  followed  my 
Lord  afar  off  I have  never  lost  sight  of  him,- 
and  feel  that  he  i6  near  me  iiowt.  The  w ork  he 
has  given  me  upon  the  earth  is  finished,  my  ac- 
counts are  settled,  and  I am  waiting  for  his  call. 
Even  now  I feel  that  I am  w alking  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow'  of  death  and  I fear  no 
evil,  for  his  rod  and  his  staff  they  comfort  me.  ” 


MRS,  LINCHPIN’S  FRIEND. 

MRS.  LINCHPIN  was  a very  pretty  wro- 
man,  whose  bark  of  life  had  not  as  yet  drift- 
ed into  the  “roaring  forties.”  Site  hud  been 
brought  up  by  an  aunt  in  Scrubville,  where  she 
had  married  at  a tender  age  Daniel  Linchpin, 
then  head  clerk  in  the  principal  village  store, 
but  since  become  a flourishing  merchant  in  the 
butter  and  cheese  business  in  New  York.  Had 
either  of  these  simple-minded  young  people 
known  where  destiny  was  about  to  lead  them 
they  might  have  begun  life  with  more  ambition ; 
but  certainly  they  could  not  have  loved  each 
other  better  than  they  did  when  starting  in  the 
race  together.  As  it  was,  amidst  the  many 
blessings  which  fate  had  continued  to  heap  upon 
the  head  of  Daniel  Linchpin  the  loss  of  his  w ife’s 
affection  did  not  follow',  by  w'ay  of  compensation 
for  other  advantages.  He  was  a great,  burly, 
good-natured  man,  devoting  to  his  wife  and 
children  all  the  time  and  money  that  his  busi- 
ness left  at  his  disposal.  His  home,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  became  more  and  more  ele- 
gant, his  wife  less  and  less  limited  in  her  ex- 
penses, his  children  better  instructed  in  ev- 
ery fashionable  accomplishment ; they  steadily 
mounted  the  ladder  of  prosperity,  and  seated 
themselves  securely  on  its  highest  round.  Just 
at  this  time  the  butter  and  cheese  interest  called 
Mr.  Linchpin  away  from  his  home  and  family 
for  some  months.  He  therefore  proposed  to  his 
wife,  over  whose  comfort  he  was  always  wratch- 
ful,  to  send  for  some  elderly  friend  to  be  her 
companion  during  his  absence.  His  daughters, 
now  nearly  grown  up,  were  at  boarding-school, 
and  his  eldest  son  was  at  a distant  military 
academy;  Mrs.  Linchpin  therefore  would  be 
quite  alone  but  for  this  arrangement,  and  it 
was  made  with  all  the  rapidity  that  circum- 
stances would  admit  of.  The  person  who  was 
to  take  the  vacant  place  beside  the  hearth  of 
the  Linchpins  was  no  other  than  Miss  Susannah 
Boneset,  the  relative  who  had  brought  up  Mrs. 
Linchpin,  and  for  whom  she  still  retained  a 
sincere  and  grateful  affection.  For  this  last- 
named  lady,  though  not  without  some  weak- 
nesses, had  many  admirable  qualities;  among 
others,  a warm  heart  and  a great  desire  to  make 
those  around  her  happy,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  evening  of 
Aunt  Susannah’s  arrival  a slight  feeling  of  an- 
noyance filled  Mrs.  Linchpin’s  gentle  heart 
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when  she  found  her  relative’s  appearance  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  her  own  elegant  sur- 
roundings. Mrs.  Linchpin  had  gradually,  in 
twenty  years  of  prosperous  married  life,  grown 
very  much  into  harmony,  outwardly  at  least, 
with  her  own  brightening  destiny;  but  Aunt 
Susannah  had  been  vegetating  at  Scrubville  for 
these  twenty  years,  ns  she  had  for  many  pre- 
viously, and,  like  a faded  picture  in  a new  and 
gaudy  frame,  her  present  setting  but  made  the 
contrast  more  glaring  and  disadvantageous. 

She  was,  however,  received  most  warmly  by 
her  affectionate  niece,  and  was  soon  at  her  ease 
in  one  of  the  many  comfortable  chaira  in  the 
Linchpin  domicile.  Very  wisely  Mrs.  Linch- 
pin had  denied  herself  to  visitors  for  that  even- 
ing, and  she  and  her  aunt  talked  over  old  times 
at  Scrubville  with  an  interest  that  was  not 
dulled  by  change  or  circumstances. 

44  Well,  Anna  Mary,”  said  Aunt  Susannah, 
setting  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  more  firmly 
on  her  nose,  and  taking  a steady  look  at  her 
niece  from  top  to  toe — 44  well,  Anna  Mary,  for 
a woman  of  your  age,  I must  say  you  are  look- 
ing real  smart ! I see  your  hair  is  a lcetle 
turned  on  the  top,  but  your  teeth  is  good,  and 
your  cheeks  is  as  rosy  as  pippins.  You  always 
was  a fair  complected  person,  and  they  do  wear 
w onderful !”  Anna  Mary  blnshed  brighter  than 
any  pippin  at  these  remarks,  but  took  no  offense. 
Her  aunt  w'as  the  same  exactly  as  when  she  had 
left  her  protection  twrenty  years  before,  and  she 
knew  her  to  be  devoted  to  her  now  as  ever. 

“Well,  auntie,”  she  said,  “you  know  Mr. 
Linchpin  and  I have  been  very  happy  together, 
and  he  has  done  very  well  in  the  world ; I am 
sure  I ought  to  be  happy  and  contented  if  any 
one  is.” 

44  Dannel  is  a fine  man,”  said  the  elder  lady, 
with  a knowing^look ; 44 1 knowed  he’d  4 make  a 
spoon’  when  you  married  him.  I always  liked 
his  countenance  when  he  lived  up  to  Scrubville, 
and  sold  you  peppermint  out  of  the  jar  in  Mr. 
Jones’s  store.  You  made  a good  choice,  Anna 
Mary,  when  you  married,  and  lie’s  a man  who’ll 
never  alter,  as  sure  .as  my  name  is  Susannah 
Boneset.” 

Anna  Mary  remained  meditative  for  some 
moments. 

44  Somehow,  aunt,”  she  said  at  last,  44 1 don’t 
think  my  husband  is  half  appreciated  by  the 
people  we  know  here ; since  we  have  moved  up 
town  and  been  more  visited,  I can  see  how  dif- 
ferent he  is  from  the  other  gentlemen  I meet. 
You  know  he  is  not  educated  like  them,  and  is 
rather  rough  in  his  manners,  and  then  he  al- 
ways wears  such  horrid  old  clothes ! I don’t 
wonder  that  these  people  don’t  take  to  him  very 
much ; but  it’s  too  bad,  for  he’s  just  as  good  as 
gold,  every  inch  of  him.” 

44  That’s  just  what  I always  said,”  echoed 
Miss  Boneset.  44  I’ve  knowed  a plenty  of  men 
in  my  day,  and  there  wasn’t  one  to  compare 
with  him.  Well,  Anna  Mary,”  she  added,  “if 
Dannel  does  wear  old  clothes,  he  don’t  make 
you  do  it,  that’s  clear,  for  you  look  this  minute 


like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  goin’  to  see  Solomon. 
Is  that  your  best  dress  you’ve  put  on,  out  of  re- 
spect to  me?  If  you  have  I’m  sure  I’m  mnch 
obliged  to  you,  though  it  wasn’t  necessary.’’ 

“Oh,  not  at  all,  aunt!”  said  Anna  Mary, 
laughing,  “this  is  only  my  usual  afternoon 
dress ; I have  many  up  stairs  much  handsomer. 
I See  a great  deal  of  company,  and  every  body 
dresses  here.  To-morrow  I shall  take  you  out 
and  buy  yon  ever  so  many  nice  things  myself, 
for  I want  you  .to  look  your  prettiest  w hile  you 
stay  with  me.” 

Aunt  Susannah  smiled  a grim  smile  at  this 
implied  compliment,  and  the  ladies  soon  re- 
lapsed into  a conversation  as  to  the  merits  of 
different  dress  materials,  into  which  we  will  not 
follow  them. 

Miss  Susannah’s  appearance  was  not,  after 
all,  veiy  much  benefited  by  the  change  in  her 
outside  garb.  Her  sharp  eyes,  her  sharper 
nose,  her  tall,  gaunt  form,  were  not  in  any  way 
improved  by  a new  style  of  drapery,  but  she  was 
very  fond  of  her  niece,  and  seeing  that'Scrub- 
ville  fashions  were  not  exactly  the  thing  for 
town,  she  submitted  without  a murmur  to  these 
necessary  alterations.  She  now  began  to  fed 
herself  at  home,  and  directed  her  attention  to 
the  numerous  friends  who  frequented  her  niece’s 
abode,  and  made  her  evening  parlor  a place  of 
rendezvous, 

“What  makes  you  let  those  people  be  so 
much  at  home  in  your  house  ?”  she  said  at  last 
to  her  niece ; 44  you  was  always  a retiring  girl 
up  to  Scrubville,  and  wouldn’t  be  put  upon  no- 
how. Why,  ’pears  to  me  your  house  is  jest  like 
a hotel;  Mr.  Smith  comes  to  lunch  and  Miss 
Brown  drops  in  to  dinner,  and  as  to  that  Mr. 
Bruce,  why  he’s  here  all  the  time ! I guess  it 
don’t  cost  him  much  for  his  board !” 

“Why,  aunt,  these  people  are  all  my  friends, 
and  come  here  because  they  like  me,  I suppose. 
And  as  to  Mr.  Bruce,  he  is  a very  particular 
friend  indeed,  and  he  doesn’t  come  a bit  too 
often  to  please  me” 

44  Hoity  toity ! I s’pose  I shouldn’t  have  said 
nothin’,  being  a visitor  myself,  but  if  there’s  a 
thing  in  the  world  I hate,  it’s  an  old  bachelor, 
runnin*  people’s  houses  down,  and  warming 
their  toes  at  other  men’s  fires ! I never  could 
bear  old  bachelors  any  how,  they’re  ail  corrupt, 
every  one  on  ’em !” 

“And  what  do  you  say  about  old  maids?” 
said  her  niece,  kissing  her  aunt  with  a mis- 
chievous look  out  of  her  eyes ; 44  you  don’t  think 
they  are  malicious  or  unkind  in  the  least,  do 
you  ? and  they  never  make  severe  remarks  about 
other  folks  by  any  accident,  do  they?” 

44  They  ain’t  no  worse  to  people  than  they  de- 
serve, any  how,”  returned  Miss  Boneset ; “and 
they  don’t  set  up  to  be  any  better  themselves 
than  they  reelly  are.  A man  who  can’t  find  a 
wife  for  himself  ain’t  no  business  gallivantin’ 
around  after  other  men’s ; he’d  better  leave  that 
alone  entirely.  Sendin’  bokays she  muttered, 
44  and  keepin’  quiet  folks  out  of  their  beds  half 
the  night  with  their  philanderin’ ! They’re  all 
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corrupt,  every  mother's  son  of  them — I'll  live 
and  die  on  that!” 

Mrs.  Linchpin,  seeing  her  aunt  so  strongly 
fixed  in  her  opinion,  said  nothing  more  to 
arouse  her  ire ; and  Miss  Boneset,  finding  that 
her  remarks  were  not  received  with  the  same 
pleasure  with  which  they  were  uttered,  dropped 
the  subject  for  the  present. 

Her  sharp  eyes  were  not,  however,  the  less 
open  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Brace,  who  be- 
ing a man  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  doni9s- 
tic  life,  principally  in  the  homes  of  others,  did 
not  hesitate  to  propitiate  Miss  Boneset  with  the 
most  marked  attentions.  He  liked  Mrs.  Linch- 
pin extremely ; she  was  pretty,  very  kind-heart- 
ed, and  very  hospitable;  her  family  dinners 
were  good,  her  fires  were  bright,  her  easy-chairs 
were  comfortable.  He  could  easily  afford  a 
few  bouquets  and  some  flattering  speeches  in 
return  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  advantages. 
The  world  was  his  oyster;  he  would  devour  the 
delicate  morsel  and  fling  awray  the  shell  when 
his  appetite  was  sated.  He  found,  too,  that 
Mrs.  Linchpin's  simplicity  of  character  made 
her  an  easy  dupe.  The  credulity  of  her  nature 
* was  unbounded,  and  the  smallest  whimper  of 
grief,  real  or  affected,  roused  her  kindly  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Bruce  was  not  honest  enough  to 
refuse  himself  the  pleasure  of  playing  upon  her 
weaknesses,  although  he  was  too  indifferent  or 
too  indolent  to  care  for  deeper  indications  of 
feeling.  He  was,  in  short,  only  an  elderly 
flirt,  of  whom  there  are  hundreds  in  every  large 
society,  generally  a harmless  part  of  the  com- 
munity, but  a terribly  selfish  class  for  all  that, 
and  sometimes  really  dangerous. 

Miss  Boneset,  who,  though  lately  a dweller 
in  the  rural  districts,  had  managed  to  read  the 
book  of  human  nature  pretty  thoroughly  early 
in  life,  was  one  of  those  upon  whom  no  lesson 
is  ever  thrown  away.  When  about  eighteen 
she  had  been  brought  to  a hand-to-hand  strag- 
gle with  misfortune;  and  in  the  various  trying 
positions  that  poverty  and  privation  had  forced 
upon  her,  she  gathered  up  stores  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, which  in  subsequent  and  brighter  days 
I made  her  a safe  if  not  complacent  friend. 

One  result  of  her  experience  was  a great  dis- 
like to  old  bachelors ; she  looked  upon  Mr.  Brace 
and  his  compeers  as  direct  emissaries  of  Satan, 
and  gladly  would  she  have  shut  her  niece’s  doors 
npon  this  fascinating  Adonis  of  forty  odd. 

But  Mrs.  Linchpin  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  insinuating  friendships,  and  enjoyed  the 
novelty  immensely;  therefore  she  would  have 
resented  her  aunt's  interference,  and  the  aunt, 
on  her  part,  had  too  much  good  sense  to  press 
the  subject  farther  at  an  unseasonable  time. 

One  evening,  however,  Miss  Boneset  came 
into  the  parlor  after  Mr.  Bruce’s  departure,  and 
found  her  niece  with  her  eyes  quite  red  and 
her  handkerchief  lying  moist  and  flabby  in  her 
lap. 

“Land  o’  hope,  Anna  Mary!”  said  the  spin- 
ster, looking  quite  frightened  at  such  an  unusual 
spectacle,  “ what  has  come  to  you  now  ? I db 


believe -that  man  has  been  making  you  cry! 
Child,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“Oh,  aunt !”  said  Mrs.  Linchpin, looking  quite 
solemn  and  rather  sentimental,  “ Mr.  Bruce  and 
I have  had  such  a serious  talk ! I declare  it’s 
dreadful  when  one  thinks  how  much  real  unhap- 
piness there  is  in  the  world  ; it  makes  me  quite 
wretched!  it  does  really.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Miss  Boneset,  “ and  I 
don’t  wonder,  when  you  have  every  thing  com- 
fortable and  happy  around  you  ; and  think  of 
the  paupers  and  beggars  that  haven’t  got  a 
crust  to  put  in  their  mouths!  But  I shouldn’t 
think  that  would  trouble  Mr.  Bruce  very  much  ; 
I don’t  believe  he  ever  gives  a penny,  even  to 
Domestic  Missions.” 

Mrs.  Linchpin  colored.  “ Well,  aunty,”  said 
she,  “ that  is  not  the  kind  of  unhappiness  exact- 
ly that  we  were  talking  about ; there  is  a sort 
of  suffering  that  is  entirely  of  the  feelings,  and 
yet  is  as  bitter  as  the  other.” 

“ Hardly,”  said  Aunt  Susannah,  with  a wise 
shake  of  the  head.  “ I think  hunger  and  naked- 
ness are  about  as  bad  troubles  as  we  have  to 
encounter  in  this  wicked  world.  At  any  rate  I 
guess  Mr.  Bruce  wouldn’t  like  to  change  his,  if 
it  is  him  that’s  in  trouble — though  I'm  sure  he 
don’t  look  like  it,  any  more  than  yourself.” 

“Oh  no!  not  in  trouble  at  all,”  said  Mrs. 
Linchpin,  with  a little  sigh  ; “ but  then  he’s  60 
lonely  and  forlorn  in  the  world ! I declare  he 
made  mo  feel  dreadfully,  talking  over  his  sad 
condition ! He  has  not  a relative  any  where, 
he  says,  who  cares  about  him,  and  if  he  were 
to  die  to-morrow  no  one  would  shed  a tear! 
Isn’t  it  hard  ?” 

“ It’s  his  own  fault,  then,”  said  Miss  Boneset, 
sententiously ; “any  body  who’s  worth  loving  will 
have  friends  enough,  to  my  thinking.  As  to 
relatives,  he  must  be  a mighty  remarkable  man 
if  he  can’t  find  them  somewhere ; likely  they’re 
poor,  and  he’s  ashamed  of  ’em,  and  so  forgets 
all  about  ’em.  How'ever,”said  Miss  Susannah, 
after  a moment’s  silence,  “ that’s  neither  here 
nor  there.  What  more  did  he  say  to  you,  Anna 
Mary 2 Did  he  happen  to  tell  you  why  he  never 
got  married  ? I should  jest  like  to  know  what 
he  says  on  that  head.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Linchpin,  blushing,  “that 
was  the  hardest  part  of  all,  auntie ; though  you’re 
so  particular,  you  may  not  think  so.  He  says 
he  never  met  any  one  in  his  life  he  could  really 
love,  except  one  person,  and  she  was  a married 
woman.” 

“ Do  tell!”  said  Miss  Boneset,  with  a scarce- 
ly concealed  sneer ; “ he  is  a cool  one,  I must  say ! 
Did  he  happen  to  state  the  name  of  the  only 
woman  he  ever  loved  ?” 

“Oh  no!”  said  Mrs.  Linchpin.  “I. teased 
him  dreadfully  about  it ; but  I couldn’t  get  a 
word  out  of  him.  He  says  of  course  he  would 
not  dare  to  tell  her  how  much  he  likes  her ; it 
would  deprive  him  of  her  society  entirely.  But 
he  says  his  fate  is  very  bitter  to  him ; and,  in- 
deed, I think  bo  too.  I could  not  help  trying  to 
comfort  him.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  He  says  he 
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must  bear  his  destiny  like  a man.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  a hard  one !” 

“And  so  you  cried  about  it ! *f  said  Miss 
Boneset.  “ Well,  the  man  can’t  be  such  a fool 
after  all,  if  he  could  work  you  up  to  that  point. 
Yon  never  was  a crying  child  when  you  was 
young ; and  you’ve  a good  head  of  your  own, 
that  I know.  But  he’s  a knave  for  all  that, 
and  deserves  a good  thrashing.  I wish  Dannel 
was  here ; I’d  put  him  up  to  doin’  it ! ” 

“No  you  wouldn’t!”  said  Mrs.  Linchpin. 
“Not  in  this  house,  at  any  rate.  I must  beg 
you,  auntie,  not  to  say  any  more  disagreeable 
things  about  Mr.  Bruce,  for  he  is  a real  friend 
of  mine,  and  the  last  man  I would  treat  unkind- 
ly.” Miss  Boneset  said  no  more,  but  Mrs. 
Linchpin,  a few  minutes  after,  returned  to  the 
subject. 

44  Auntie,  we  are  going  to  see  some  pictures 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Bruce  and  I ; and  I should  like 
to  have  you  go  with  us.  Mr.  Bruce  said  he 
should  be  happy  to  have  you  accompany  us, 
and,  indeed,  I must  beg  you  as  a favor  to  do 
so.” 

Miss  Boneset  hesitated  a moment.  “He 
won’t  enjoy  it  the  more  to  have  me  along,”  she 
said;  “howsomever,  I think  111  go,  all  the 
same.  I admire  to  see  picters.  But  mind, 
Anna  Mary,  don’t  you  let  that  man  pay  for  me 
at  the  door!” 

The  exhibition  was  indeed  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
Linchpin  and  Mr.  Bruce,  after  a cursoiy  survey 
of  the  walls,  sat  down  on  a settee  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  fell  into  a deep  and  earn- 
est conversation,  Aunt  Susannah,  with  short  in- 
tervals of  rest,  going  from  canvas  to  canvas, 
reading  in  audible  tones,  and  very  slowly,  the 
descriptions  in  the  catalogue.  While  her  eyes 
peered  into  the  most  remote  recesses  of  the  gal- 
lery they  were  taking  in  a view  of  the  couple 
on  the  sofa,  and  her  inmost  soul  was  roused  to 
wrath. 

“That  man  will  turn  her  head  with  his  flat- 
teries,” she  said  to  herself.  “ Such  an  old  thing 
as  he  is  should  know  better ! and  she’s  no  chick- 
en either,”  added  the  irate  lady — “ three  grown- 
up children,  and  a husband  as  good  as  gold ! 
Well,  well,  there’s  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  they 
say ! ” and  she  went  on  with  her  catalogue.  But 
she  was  uneasy,  and  her  countenance  betrayed 
it. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  indeed  been  saying  more  pret- 
ty things  to  Mrs.  Linchpin  than  he  had  ever 
felt  or  intended  to  say  at  the  start.  The  charm- 
ing nalvet€  with  which  she  received  his  compli- 
ments amused  him  immensely.  She  took  them 
so  to  heart,  and  appropriated  them  so  entirely, 
that  ho  could  hardly  restrain  his  laughter.  He 
had  all  his  life  dealt  in  this  coin  in  the  fashion- 
able world  which  had  been  his  home ; but  to 
have  any  one  receive  it  os  pure  gold  was  a new 
experience  even  to  him.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mrs.  Linchpin  was  a unique  speci- 
men of  a class  of  women  long  since  extinct. 

Just  then  Miss  Boneset  appeared,  with  her 
face  a herald  of  misfortune. 


“Anna  Mary!”  said  she,  much  flustered, 
“let’s  go  home.  I miss  my  breast-pin  with 
your  grandfather’s  hair  in  it,  and  I’m  all  in  a 
flutter  to  see  whether  or  not  I left  it  on  my  pin- 
cushion.” 

Mr.  Bruce  got  up  and  politely  insisted  upon 
searching  the  gallery,  but  Miss  Boneset  pre- 
vented him. 

“It’s  no  good  at  all,”  said  she ; “ I’ve  been 
walkin’  around  the  last  half  hour,  and  I must 
have  seen  it  if  it  had  dropped.  It’s  os  big  as  a 
dollar,  and  would  have  hit  hard  on  the  floor. 
No,  I must  go  home.” 

Home  they  accordingly  went ; but  Miss  Bone- 
set’s  sorrow  amounted  to  agony  when  she  dis- 
covered that  the  precious  relic  of  antiquity  was 
rot  to  be  found. 

| “ I’ll  go  back  to-morrow  and  hunt  that  gal- 

lery from  stem  to  stern,”  said  she  to  her  niece, 
in  private ; “ but  I don’t  believe  it’s  there  for 
all  that.  Oh  my ! I wish  I hadn’t  a-went !” 

“ I’m  very  sony,  aunt,”  said  Mrs.  Linchpin ; 

“ but  don’t  worry  too  much.  If  the  pin  can’t 
be  found  I will  give  you  another  as  like  it  as 
the  jeweler  can  make  it.  Don’t  let  it  trouble 
you  any  more.”  ' 

“It  does  afflict  me  dreadful!”  said  Miss 
Boneset,  sighing.  “ That  lock  of  hair  was  the 
last  your  grandfather  had  on  his  head,  and  yon 
can’t  give  me  that  back  any  how.” 

Mrs.  Linchpin  confessed  her  utter  inability 
to  supply  that  loss,  and  with  an  effort  to  turn 
the  conversation,  introduced  a still  more  unfor- 
tunate topic,  no  other  than  Mr.  Bruce. 

“ Now  don’t  begin  to  praise  fdm,  Anna 
Mary!”  said  Miss  Susannah,  her  excitement 
increasing.  “ It  makes  me  nigh  savage  to  hear 
you  talk  about  that  old  fellow  as  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  him  but  selfishness  and  vanity. 
You  do  go  on  as  if  you  was  a simpleton,  Anna 
Mary,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
actions!” 

“I  haven’t  done  any  thing,  auntie,”  said 
Mrs.  Linchpin,  looking  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  the  tears  rushing  into  her  eyes.  44 1 think 
you  are  very  unjust  to  my  particular  friend.” 

“Mr.  Bruce  is  making  a fool  of  you,  Anna  , 
Mary,  with  all  his  fine  speeches,”  repeated  Miss 
Boneset.  “I’ve  6een  such  things  done  before 
for  less  reason.  I know,”  she  continued,  severely, 

44  that  he  thinks  me  only  a common  person,  be- 
cause I come  from  the  country,  and  ain’t  like 
his  fashionable  acquaintances.  But  I know 
right  from  wrong  any  how,  and  it’s  a mean  thing 
to  run  a man’s  house  down  and  flirt  with  his 
wife  when  he’s  not  by  to  defend  himself.  And 
after  all,  Anna  Mary,  he  don’t  care  a pin  for 
you  really,  that  I’ll  bet  any  time.  He’s  only 
making  a convenience  of  your  nice  house  and 
good  dinners,  If  he  was  to  meet  any  one  who 
was  as  kind  as  you,  and  more  to  his  taste,  he’d 
drop  you  quick  enough !” 

Mrs.  Linchpin  threw  back  her  head.  4 4 You’ve 
said  quite  enough,  Aunt  Susannah,” said  she,  in 
an  angry  tone,  if  you  please,  we  won’t  talk 
iny  more  about  Mr.  Bruce  to-day.  I always 
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thought  that  you  were  a good  Christian  woman, 
and  charitable  in  your  opinions ; but  to  charge 
Mr.  Bruce  with  being  changeable  and  mAcena- 
ry  in  his  friendships,  is  what  you’ve  no  right 
to  do.  You’ve  no  proof  of  it  whatever ; and  I 
think  it  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  char- 
acter. So,  if  you  please,  we’ll  drop  the  subject 
entirely.” 

Miss  Susannah  set  her  mouth  like  a steel- 
trap,  lest  another  offensive  word  should  escape 
out  of  the  corners ; but  between  the  loss  of  her 
ancestral  jewel  and  that  of  her  niece’s  usually 
amiable  temper,  her  sleep  that  night  was  short 
and  troubled. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Miss  Boneset  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  returning  to  the  gal- 
lery and  having  a good  hunt  after  the  family 
relic. 

“Who  knows,”  said  she,  “but  what,  after 
all,  it’s  hidden  away  in  some  dark  corner  ? At 
any  rate  I’ll  go  and  see.  It’ll  ease  my  mind 
some,  even  if  I don’t  find  it.” 

Mrs.  Linchpin  shook  her  head,  but  6aid  no- 
thing, and  Miss  Boneset,  arraying  herself  in 
haste,  went  out,  determined  to  be  on  the  ground 
so  soon  as  the  doors  should  be  open  to  visit- 
ors. 

The  gallery  was  not  ready  till  ten  o’clock, 
after  which  time  Miss  Boneset  spent  an  hour 
in  making  the  tour  of  the  several  rooms,  and 
searching,  with  her  sharp  eyes,  every  inch  of 
floor  and  every  angle  of  wainscot.  She  was 
obliged  at  last  to  give  over  the  quest  in  despair, 
and  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  high-backed 
settees  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  confessed  to 
herself  that  hope  was  at  an  end. 

At  this  moment  a remarkably  elegant-looking 
woman  passed,  in  her  walk  through  the  gallery, 
whose  appearance  instantly  riveted  Miss  Bone- 
set’s  attention.  She  was  a beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  a most  stylish-looking  person,  and 
there  was  a certain  air  of  refinement  about  her 
which  little  Mrs.  Linchpin  had  never  possessed 
in  her  happiest  moments.  Aunt  Susannah  rec- 
ognized the  difference,  without  understanding 
it,  and  in  her  secret  heart  she  drew  comparisons 
between  this  lady  and  her  own  niece.  When 
Mary  Linchpin  went  out,  even  round  the  corner, 
to  do  an  errand  in  the  morning,  she  wore  her 
best  black  velvet  cloak,  put  diamond  ear-rings 
in  her  ears,  and  a boftnet  covered  with  lace  and 
feathers  on  her  head ; but  this  lady,  Miss  Bono- 
set  observed,  wore  the  plainest  walking-dress ; 
and  although  the  fit  of  her  garments  was  per- 
fect, the  elegance  of  the  whole  effect  was  due 
to  the  woman  alone. 

After  a few  moments  she  sat  down  on  a sofa, 
directly  back  of  the  one  on  whi6h  Miss  Boneset 
was  planted,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  a lit- 
tle boy  who  was  her  companion,  she  began  to 
speak  to  him  in  French,  with  the  most  marvel- 
ous rapidity. 

Aunt  Susannah  vainly  attempted  to  make  out 
the  conversation  which  was  going  on  so  near 
her,  and  then  her  mind  wandered  away  from 
the  scene,  and  she  was  lost  in  the  consideration 


of  a subject  which  has  puzzled  so  many  more 
learned  heads  than  hers.  From  whence  come 
those  subtle  distinctions  in  persons,  which  ren- 
der some  so  indubitably  superior  in  refinement 
and  elegance  ? These  advantages  may  be  alto- 
gether worthless,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  a 
higher  moral  standard ; but  in  the  scale  of  fash- 
ionable society  and  social  success  they  outweigh 
more  valuable  qualities,  and  force  them  to  kick 
the  beam. 

While  Miss  Boneset  was  thus  vainly  ponder- 
ing her  ear  was  smitten  by  the  sound  of  a fa- 
miliar voice,  greeting  almost  with  rapture  the 
charming  unknown,  who  sat  as  we  have  said, 
directly  doa-h-doa  to  the  old  lady,  and  conse- 
quently under  her  ear,  if  not  exactly  under  her 
eye.  It  was  Mr.  Bruce’s  soft  baritone  that  she 
heard,  and  what  it  said  was  not  uninteresting 
to  the  listener. 

“IIow  happy  I am  to  see  you  again,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Degrace !”  said  the  gentleman,  in  his  most 
tender  tones.  “ Had  I known  the  Europa  was 
to  bring  you  home,  I should  have  been  on  the 
dock  to  receive  you — with  open  arms,”  he  added, 
with  a glance  of  admiration. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  rather  doubtfully. 
“Just  as  complimentary  as  ever  I see,”  said 
she;  “six  months  have  made  no  difference  in 
yow,  Mr.  Bruce.  The  trouble  is,  no  one  dare  be- 
lieve a word  of  all  the  fine  things  you  say.  You 
have  so  many  friends,  you  know.  ” 

Here  Mr.  Bruce,  who  evidently  was  on  fa- 
miliar terms  with  the  lady — perhaps  a friend 
of  long  standing — began  the  same  chapter  of 
woes  which  Miss  Boneset  remembered  had  late- 
ly drawn  tears  from  the  pretty  eyes  of  simple 
Mre.Xinchpin. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  not  a very  clever  man,  or  in 
any  way  an  original  one,  or  he  would  no  doubt 
have  had  various  ways  of  making  himself  agree- 
able to  various  women.  But  like  the  quack 
doctors,  who  with  one  medicine  attempt  to  cure 
every  ailment,  he  had  found  flattery  the  easiest 
dose  to  administer,  and  generally  the  pleasant- 
est to  all  constitutions.  Miss  Boneset  wfas  edi- 
fied to  hear  him  go  over  and  over  again  the 
very  same  phrases  which  had  been  so  repre- 
hended by  her,  when  detailed  at  second-hand. 
He  complained  of  loneliness,  of  having  no  one 
to  love  him,  and  wound  up  by  saying  he  never 
had  loved  but  one  woman,  and  she,  he  feared, 
would  turn  coldly  or  sternly  away. 

But  Mrs.  Degrace  was  not  One  of  those  weak 
women,  on  whom  a few  complimentary  words 
can  make  even  a passing  impression.  She 
knew  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  a parasite  on  the  trunk 
of  the  social  tree,  end  to  offer  even  a temporary 
support  was  not  at  all  her  intention.  What, 
therefore,  was  Miss  Boneset’s  delight,  when  she 
heard  this  fair  enchantress  open  her  rosy  lips 
and  satirize  Mr.  Bruce  in  a style  which  as  to 
matter  or  manner  left  nothing  to  be  desired? 
Her  position  in  regard  to  him  evidently  gave 
her  full  power  to  say  and  do  what  she  chose, 
and  she  made  use  of  her  advantage  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  her  admirer. 
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“As  to  your  not  haying  any  one  to  love,” 
continued  Mrs.  Degrace,  smiling,  “I  did  not 
suppose  that  the  objects  were  wanting,  only  the 
sentiment  on  your  part.  Your  friends  say  that 
among  others  you  have  been  devoted  to  those 
terrible  Pinchkin  people,  and  are  actually  try- 
ing to  push  them  into  society.  If  this  be  so,  I 
confess  I think  your  standard  of  elegance  must 
have  deteriorated  ; and  what  is  more,”  she  said, 
nodding  her  graceful  head,  “you  will  only  os- 
tracize yourself,  without  aiding  the  Winchpins 
in  the  least.” 

“ I don’t  know  any  body  of  that  name,”  said 
Mr.  Bruce,  wiih  a troubled  voice.  “There  is 
a good  little  woman  named  Linchpin  who  has 
been  very,  very  kind  to  me  this  winter,  and  in 
your  absence  I was  glad  to  get  consolation  any 
where.  She  is  vulgar,  as  you  say,  but  what 
can  a man  do  ? She  has  overloaded  me  with 
attentions,  and  in  return  I must  show  her  a 
little  gratitude.  She  is,  as  you  say,  however, 
vulgar  to  the  back-bone,  and  such  relations!” 
Here  Mr.  Bruce  relapsed  into  silence  for  a mo- 
ment, mute  apparently  with  inability  to  express 
his  disgust. 

“I  dare  say  she’s  good  enough  in  her  way,” 
said  the  lady  in  return.  44 1 have  never  seen 
her  myself ; but  her  husband  went  over  in  the 
steamer  with  us,  and  if  she  is  like  him  she 
must  be  terrible  indeed ! Such  people  are  very 
well  where  they  belong — I don’t  want  to  say  any 
ill  of  them;  but  as  to  dragging  them  out  of 
their  own  set  it’s  ridiculous ! I hear  you  have 
been  getting  invitations  for  them  to  some  really 
pleasant  receptions ; now  don’t  ask  that  of  me, 
Mr.  Bruce ; I would  rather  drop  you  altogether 
than  take  you  in  such  company ! ” 

Miss  Boneset  was  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment. * The  lady’s  voice,  though  soft  and  gen- 
tle, was  firm  and  decided,  and  Mr.  Bruce  gave 
in  to  her  demands  with  a readiness  which  showed 
that  his  interest  or  his  feelings  made  him  a sub- 
missive slave.  More  than  this,  she  was  filled 
with  rage  when  she  heard  Mr.  Bruce  deny  ever 
having  any  sort  of  intimacy  with  her  niece  but 
what  she  had  herself  forced  upon  him,  and 
speak  of  the  whole  Linchpii^  family  in  terms  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  This  was  enough  for 
Aunt  Susannah.  After  hearing  Mr.  Bruce  de- 
clare his  intention  to  drop  Mrs.  Linchpin  from 
this  time  forward,  she  arose,  and,  quite  forget- 
ful of  her  actual  errand,  w*as  about  to  leave  the 
place  without  a \Vord.  Anger,  grief,  and  dis- 
gust were  struggling  in  her  heart,  and  yet  she 
could  not  articulate  a syllable. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Degrace’s  little  boy 
had  been  roaming  at  large,  and  poking  his  long 
fingers  in  every  imaginable  spot.  Finally,  in 
the  back  of  one  of  the  cushioned  settees  he  had 
discovered  a precious  relic,  which  he  brought 
to  his  mother  as  a trophy  Avon  with  difficulty. 
The  sofa-back  was  too  high  to  be  looked  over ; 
but  Miss  Boneset  was  now  standing,  and,  see- 
ing that  she  was  entirely  unnoticed  by  her  ab- 
sorbed neighbors,  naturally  observed  the  mo- 
“^fis  of  the  child.  There,  sure  enough,  grasped 


firmly  in  his  hand,  was  the  ancestral  ornament 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Aunt  Susannah. 

Now  was  the  moment  of  victory  for  the  an- 
gry spinster.  With  a step  worthy  of  Rachel  in 
one  of  her  tragic  rdles  she  swept  round  the  bar- 
ricade of  sofas,  and  presented  herself  to  the 
astonished  group. 

“Excuse  me,  Madam,”  said  she,  “but  your 
child  has  found  a breast-pin  belongin’  to  me.  I 
will  trouble  you  to  give  it  up  to  its  rightful 
owner.” 

The  lady  started  at  this  sudden  address,  and 
mechanically  took  the  ornament  from  the  hand 
of  the  child.  Mr.  Bruce  looked  as  he  felt,  ut- 
terly amazed  and  confounded  at  the  undesired 
apparition. 

“ I was  here  yesterday  with  my  niece,  Mrs. 
Linchpin,”  said  Miss  Boneset,  “and  Mr.  Bruce ; 
he  will  testify  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  pin.  I 
have  been  here  all  the  morning  looking  for  it, 
and  I am  very  much  obliged  to  your  son  for 
finding  it.  Also  to  you , Mr.  Bruce,  for  all  the 
kind  things  you  have  been  saying  of  my  niece 
to-day.  The  next  time  you  select  a good  din- 
ing-place I advise  you  to  aroid  common  peoples' 
houses .” 

With  this  Parthian  arrow  shot  from  her  bow 
Miss  Boneset  drew  her  blanket-shawl  tightly 
around  her  .majestic  form,  and  bowing  slowly, 
and  not  without  a certain  sort  of  awkAvard  dig- 
nity, stalked  out  of  the  apartment. 

I can  not  say  that  Mrs.  Linchpin  felt  as  sat- 
isfied at  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  treachery 
as  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant.  It  is  hap- 
pier sometimes,  since  social  deceits  are  to  be 
practiced,  that  we  should  not  know  ourselves  to 
be  the  victims,  and  Mrs.  Linchpin’s  admiration 
for,  and  confidence  in,  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  too 
stately  an  edifice  to  fall  without  making  tremor 
and  devastation  in  the  chambers  of  her  soul. 

A misplaced  friendship  is  always  a misfortune ; 
but  to  put  entire  confidence  in  one  person,  and 
to  be  thus  cruelly  betrayed,  is  an  experience 
that  few  have  ever  forgotten,  although  many 
have  suffered  from  it. 

But  Mrs.  Linchpin  was  a good  woman ; and 
though  Avounded  in  her  tenderest  part  she  se- 
cretly confessed  that  she  had  in  a measure  de- 
served her  punishment,  and  she  bore  it  with  ad- 
mirable fortitude.  Indeed  destiny  at  this  time 
gave  her  so  many  other  dtities  to  perform  that 
Mr.  Bruce’s  desertion  became  soon  but  a morti- 
fying remembrance. 

Mr.  Linchpin  returned  from  abroad  to  find 
that  his  business  had  been  so  w’oefully  misman- 
aged that  his  house  was  destined  to  irremedi- 
able bankruptcy.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Linch- 
pin forgot  her  sentimental  sorrows,  and  came 
to  her  husband’s  rescue  as  a support  and  ref- 
uge. She  gave  up  her  pretty  house  and  furni- 
ture without  a murmur,  took  her  children  away 
from  school,  and,  hiring  a small  cottage  at  Scrub- 
ville,  retired  to  her  original  obscurity  Avith  the 
same  contentment  with  which  she  had  quitted 
it  so  many  years  before.  Nor  will  she  ever  be 
an  unhappy  woman.  Her  husband  adores  her, 
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children  are  fitted  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with 
stout  hearts  and  strong  hands,  and  Aunt  Su- 
sannah is  always  near  to  aid  and  counsel  in 
times  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  Linchpin,  too,  is  no  drone  in  his  hive ; 
he  will  never  probably  again  retrieve  the  po- 
sition in  the  mercantile  circles  that  he  has  lost ; 
but  his  debts  are  paid,  and  he  is  no  doubt  far 
happier  in  his  quiet  home  than  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Bruce,  who,  the  world  says,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  lovely  widow  Mrs.  Degrace,  and 
who  still  floats  on  the  surface  of  society  a use- 
less and  worthless  relic  of  the  past. 

As  for  Aunt  Susannah,  she  still  wears  her 
breast-pin  with  much  pride  and  pleasure,  and 
although  she  occasionally  alludes  to  its  myste- 
rious disappearance  and  recovery,  has  never  but 
to  one  person  fully  related  how  the  lost  was 
found. 


MARTYRS  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

WITH  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  heart  I 
sit  down  to  relieve  my  mind  by  giving 
expression  to  my  feelings  on  the  melancholy 
fatality  of  our  lives — I mean  self,  wife,  and 
daughter.  We  seem  to  have  been  destined, 
not  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom  for  the  faith  or 
any  other  noble  principle,  but  to  a life-long, 
lingering,  inglorious  martyrdom  to  people  of 
whom  we  know  very  little  and  care  still  less. 
Our  lives  are  spent  in  “ making  talk”  when  we 
would  rather  be  silent,  smiling  when  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  pensive,  and  in  fact  sacrificing  our- 
selves on  the  altar  of  hollow,  hypocritical  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  people  who  go  much  into 
the  world ; we  never  dine  out,  go  to  bolls,  or 
indulge  in  any  of  the  amusements  common  to 
people  in  society,  and  vet  we  never  can  be 
alone.  We  do  not  live  in  a fashionable  neigh- 
borhood, and  yet  we  are  haunted  by  people  who 
worry  us  by  the  most  trifling  occurrences  of  the 
world  of  fashion.  We  do  not  give  parties,  and 
have  no  inducements  for  any  one  to  visit  us, 
and  yet  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  we  never 
can  count  one  week — week,  indeed ! not  three 
days — our  own. 

Now  I appeal,  not  to  society,  for  I shudder 
at  the  word,  but  to  philanthropists,  who  make  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  inquire  into  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate, 
whether  this  thing  ought  not  to  be  put  an  end 
to?  If  the  poor,  who  come  to  our  doors  for 
alms  and  who  cause  us  to  exercise  our  best  feel- 
ings— charity  and  sympathy — are  treated  as 
vagrants,  why  do  not  the  rich  wanderers  who 
spend  their  lives  going  from  house  to  house, 
preying  on  the  politeness  and  time  of  such  easy, 
unfortunate,  good-natured  people  as  we  are — 
why,  I say,  is  there  not  legislation  for  them 
also  ? Why  is  there  not  a place  of  restraint  for 
rich  vagrants — a sort  of  aristocratic  “Pound,” 
where  every  one  found  trespassing  could  be 
punished  form,  while?  The  thing  should  be 
looked  to.  They  talk  of  reform  in  the  State 
and  reform  in  the  Church  and  all  sorts  of  re- 


form ; but  from  the  depths  of  my  wearied  heart 
I cry  out  for  reform  in  the  usages  of  society. 

We  are,  as  I said  before,  a very  quiet  family, 
who  enjoy  a day  in  each  other  s company  above 
all  things,  who  love  a good  book,  which  I repd 
aloud  to  my  wife  and  daughter  when  my  work 
of  the  day  and  their  household  duties  have  end- 
ed. But,  alas ! how  seldom  are  we  permitted 
to  enjoy  it.  Sunday,  Monday,  every  day  some 
“ dear  friend”  drops  in  for  the  evening,  and  the 
book  has  to  be  closed  with  a groan ; and  the 
most  vapid,  uninteresting  topics  engross  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Then  some  friends  (?)  are 
so  constant  and  so  punctual  that  we  Buffer,  for 
hours  sometimes,  all  the  horrors  of  anticipa- 
tion,-as  we  know  from  long  experience  that 
Mr.  So-and-so  is  due. 

I am  a man  of  limited  income,  paying  a 
high  rent,  insurance,  etc.,  and  finding  it  diffi- 
cult enough  to  live  strictly  within  my  means ; 
but  unforeseen  expenses  are  my  bane.  My 
wife  and  daughter  have  that  most  pleasing  of 
all  qualities  in  women — the  talent  for  making 
the  best  of  every  thing ; and  I am  sure,  to  those 
who  see  our  house  and  table  so  neat  and  ele- 
gant, we  must  appear  as  people  of  very  good 
income,  to  whom  one  may  always  drop  in  at 
dinner  hour,  or  come  unexpectedly  to  spend  a 
few  days.  Indeed,  I have  often  felt  proud — 
but,  alas ! have  been  well  punished — in  hearing 
my  friend  Richards  say,  “ I never  saw  a better- 
regulated  house  than  yours,  Dillon.  No  visitor 
can  ever  take  you  or  your  amiable  family  by 
surprise,  and  your  ‘ pot-luck’  is  always  the  best 
of  luck.”  How  little  he  knew  that  on  Wednes- 
day, when  we  sat  down  to  our  delicious  little 
chops  and  cauliflowers,  with  a custard  for  a 
second  course,  that  the  delay  for  which  I found 
some  polite  excuse  was  caused  by  my  having 
sent  our  very  slbw  servant  out  to  purchase  them 
on  the  announcement  that  he  came  to  spend 
the  evening  with  us.  And  when  he  admired 
my  daughter’s  beautiful  complexion  he  never 
dreamed  that  the  heated  kitchen  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  the  pompous  fel- 
low thought  his  presence  had  brought  the  blush 
to  her  cheek.  I should  not  wonder,  for  he 
thinks  mdre  of  himself  than  he  could  ever  in- 
duce me  to  do. 

Some  of  those  friends  live  at  a great  distance, 
and  when  they  come  in  fatigued  they  of  course 
— the  ladies,  particularly — must  take  some 
hours  for  rest  and  refreshment.  But  distance 
seems  only  to  “lend  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

It  was  only  last  week  that  a day  came  which 
passed  so  peacefully  that  we  would  have  mark- 
ed it  with  a white  stone,  hut  just  as  Nelly,  our 
maid-servant,  was  placing  dinner  on  the  table, 
and  I was  taking  a last  look  at  the  paper,  which 
I generally  read  before  dinner,  my  hair  stood 
on  end  at  the  sudden  appearance  among  us  of 
one  who  was  believed  by  all  his  friends  to  be 
in  New  Orleans.  Not  he,  indeed ! My  little 
leg  of  lamb  was  cooked  for  him  that  day ; and 
whether  he  traveled  by  steam,  or  was  carried 
on  the  backs  of  friends,  I knbw  not,  but  there 
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he  was,  and  there  he  staid  for  a week,  and  then 
disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

I had  an  idea  of  disguising  myself,  assuming 
another  name,  and  retiring  to  some  still  quieter 
neighborhood  ; but  how  can  a man  avoid  the 
hand  of  destiny?  And  I have  a superstition 
that  I was  created  to  be  hunted  down  and  made 
a convenience  of  by  others.  I envy  all  morose, 
ill-tempered  people,  whom  every  one  avoids; 
but  even  people  of  this  disposition  are  by  some 
fascination  attracted  to  us,  and  one  very  dis- 
tant relative  often  spends  months  with  us,  dur- 
ing which  time  I feel  as  if  we  had  a barrel  of 
gunpowder  on  the  premises  which  might  at  any 
moment  explode,  not  from  any  outward  acci- 
dent, but  from  a spontaneous  combustion  of  ill- 
temper. 

I feel  so  overpowered  by  those  thoughts, 
which  haunt  me  like  a nightmare,  that  I can 
not  proceed ; and  besides,  I just  see  my  friend 
Horriss  at  the  gate ; he  always  comes  due  on  a 
Friday,  as  he  likes  the  flavor  of  my  wife's  paste- 
cake.  I must  drop  my  pen  to  encounter  my 
doom. 


RAG  FAIR. 

I HAD  lived  seven  years  in  London  before  I 
saw  Rag  Fair.  Houndsditch  and  St.  Mary 
Axe,  where  business  often  called  me,  wore 
enough.  That  dense  mass  of  old  houses  bor- 
dering curved,  tortuous  alleys ; lanes  thronged 
with  Jewish  urchins ; stagnant  gutters  and  piles 
of  garbage ; wisps  of  straw,  old  hats,  and  lumps 
of  brown  paper,  alternating  with  broken  glass 
in  the  windows ; and  vagrants,  thieves,  and 
char-women,  with  jet  black  hair  and  prominent 
noses,  watching  for  the  least  hesitation  in  step 
of  the  well-dressed  wayfarer,  cured  me  of  any 
desire  I might  ever  have  had  to  see  the  great 
fair  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petticoat  Lane. 
Of  the  28,000  Jews  in  London  24,000  live  be- 
tween Aldgate  and  Spitalflelds.  The  other 
4000,  controlling  the  money-market,  foreign 
exchanges,  shipping  trade,  and  outfitting,  are  to 
be  found  after  business  hours  in  palatial  resi- 
dences at  the  West  End. 

Every  body  knows  that  tfio  jvealth  of  the 
leading  London  Jews  is  very  great,  and  that  no 
men  in  the  middling  classes  stand  in  a better 
social  position  than  Sir  Lionel  Rothschild,  Mr. 
David  Salomons,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and 
others  of  their  class ; but  every  body  does  not 
know  that  the  poorest  Jew  is  never  a street 
beggar ; that  Saturday  is  observed  as  a day  of 
rest  wherever  any  considerable  number  of  Jews 
congregate  as  sacredly  as  in  the  time  of  Moses ; 
and  that,  just  so  far  as  statute  law  will  permit, 
Sunday  in  every  country  is  their  day  of  sharp- 
est business.  All  over  the  locality  I have  spok- 
en of  every  shop  is  shut  from  sunset  of  Friday 
till  sunset  of  Saturday.  All  that  day  you  will 
see  placards  announcing  that  business  will  be 
recommenced  Saturday  evening,  and  a larger 
bill  announcing — “ Business  will  commence 
at  the  Exchange  on  Sunday  at  10  a.m.” 


A friend,  fresh  from  America,  overcame  my 
repugnance  to  any  more  familiarity  with  Bevis 
Marks  and  the  Barbican,  and  I consented  to 
visit  the  “ Old  Clothes  Exchange”  with  him  on 
the  following  Sunday,  provided  a detective  ac- 
companied us.  Every  man  is  said  to  have  his 
price,  and  I had  long  known  that  if  you  were 
not  particular  about  quality  one  of  the  cheapest 
articles  in  the  London  man- market  was  a de- 
tective. Ours  was  “from  fair  to  middling,” 
in  cotton-brokers’  phrase,  and  we  purchased 
his  services  for  two  guineas. 

It  was  a warm  Sunday  morning  in  June,  near 
noon,  that  we  alighted  from  an  omnibus  at  the 
foot  of  Leadenhall  Street.  Through  the  long 
reach  of  Oxford  Street,  the  Old  Bailey,  Hol- 
born,  Cheapside,  and  Comhill  Sunday  quiet 
reigned.  Shops  were  shut,  churches  opened, 
and  well-dressed  people  walked  leisurely  along 
the  usually  hurried  thoroughfares.  But  the 
moment  we  had  passed  Lombard  Street,  and 
were  entering  St.  Mary  Axe,  all  was  changed. 
Here  every  thing  meant  business.  At  the  stalls 
Isaac  sold  beef  and  mutton,  each  joint  labeled 
with  a small  pewter  button  inscribed  with  He- 
brew characters  in  proof  that  it  had  been  killed 
and  dressed  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law;  Ja- 
cob received  silver  spoons  and  consigned  them 
instantly  to  the  crucible  always  kept  at  white 
heat  in  the  cellar ; Rebecca  served  fried  liver, 
smoking  hot,  at  the  comers ; Moses  and  Aaron 
stood  at  the  open  doors  of  their  marine  shops 
receiving  heavy  articles  purloined  from  the 
docks ; Mordecai  peddled  opium  and  rhubarb ; 
and  Absalom  was  hawking  Hebrew  tracts  and 
bits  of  parchment,  written  over  with  texts  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  superstitious  Jews  wear 
next  their  skin  as  amulets.  Around,  above, 
and  below  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  Jewish 
physiognomies,  Jewish  houses,  and  Jewish  oc- 
cupations. It  might  have  been  Frankfort,  or 
Warsaw,  or  Prague  rather  than  London. 

As  we  pursued  our  way  through  the  crowd 
our  conductor  informed  us  that  the  Fair  used 
to  be  held  in  the  streets,  but  that  in  1844  Sha- 
drach  Jacobs,  a successful  merchant  in  old 
clothes,  had  purchased  the  houses  at  the  back 
of  Phil's  Buildings  and  established  the  present 
“Old  Clothes  Exchange,”  where  Rig  Fair  has 
since  been  centralized.  Passing  out  of  Ilounds- 
ditch  into  a narrow  court,  where  the  tarpaulin 
of  fog  and  smoke  and  reeking  odors  entirely 
shut  out  sunshine  and  the  sky,  and  where  not 
a lungful  of  good  air  could  be  breathed,  we 
pushed  on  toward  the  gate-way.  The  passage 
was  black  with  old-clothes-men.  The  smell 
was  almost  overpowering.  Nearly  every  per- 
son in  the  crowd  had  a huge  bag  on  his  back, 
and  old  hats  encircling  one  another  on  bis  head 
or  in  his  hands.  Outside  the  iron  gate  stood 
Barney  Aarons,  the  janitor,  receiving  the  ha’- 
penny entrance  fee,  and  by  his  side  a Jew  bey 
making  change  out  of  a huge  leathern  pouch 
for  those  who  offered  silver.  \^e  expected  to 
find  breathing  room  when  we  got  through  the 
gate,  but  were  disappointed.  So  eager  are  the 
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buyers  for  a first  refusal  of  bargains  that  now 
and  then  tarn  up,  that  they  press  upon  the 
hucksters  as  they  enter,  seize  them  by  the  arm, 
and  feel  the  contents  of  their  bags.  “ Cot  any 
preaking  (broken  pieces  of  new  cloth  for  caps)  ?” 
“ Cot  any  fustian,  old  cordsh,  or  poots  ?**  “ You 
know  me,”  kept  exclaiming  a lean,  tall  old  fel- 
low, in  a greasy  gaberdine,  that  clung  as  tight 
to  his  figure  as  a lady’s  wet  bathing  gown,  “ I’m 
tall  Moses,  de  pest  of  buyers,  and  always  give  a 
coot  prishe !” 

A short  distance  within  the  area  there  was 
more  order.  The  space,  inclosed  by  a high 
wooden  fence,  from  the  top  of  which  slopes  in- 
ward a roof  sufficiently  deep  to  give  shelter  on 
wet  days,  contains  about  one  and  a half  acres 
of  ground.  The  buyers  walk  along  between 
row’s  of  benches  on  which  the  sellers  sit,  each 
with  a space  before  him  where  he  empties  his 
bag.  In  inspecting  these  hundreds  of  heaps 
one  finds  a new  meaning  to  those  low-spoken 
words  (low,  that  the  servants  may  hear  them 
while  the  master  and  mistress  sleep)  noticeable 
by  every  morning  wayfarer  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  “O’  clo’!  O’  clo’!”  In  fact  every 
where  throughout  the  metropolis,  from  the  aris- 
tocratic Tiburnia  and  Belgravia  to  the  meanest 
lanes  and  alleys  of  the  most  squalid  districts  of 
St.  Giles’s  and  the  Seven  Dials,  that  undertone 
is  heard.  To  the  Jew  there  is  a value  in  every 
abandoned  piece  of  raiment  however  cast  off, 
and  he  disdains  no  profit  however  small.  The 
rejected  garments  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  people  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  Rag 
Fair.  Another  thing,  too,  one  understands  in 
Old  Clothes  Exchange,  and  that  is,  why  there 
is  never  a mendicant  Jew.  There  is  nothing 
the  Jew  will  not  do  to  keep  from  starving — no 
work  so  mean  o^  revolting  or  dangerous  or  un- 
lawful that  he  will  not  undertake,  except  to  beg. 
That  he  never  does.  • Poverty  can  make  him  a 
liar,  or  a sneak,  or  a receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
or  a thief,  or  a dealer  in  false  coin  and  counter- 
feit notes,  but  it  can  not  make  him  a beggar. 

Within  the  inclosure  there  could  have  been 
hardly  less  than  3000  persons.  Of  these  500 
at  least  had  piles  of  merchandise  before  them. 
In  the  leather  market  these  piles  consisted  of 
shoes,  boots,  slippers,  dancing  pumps,  brogans, 
and  Wellingtons  in  all  stages  of  mouldy  dilap- 
idation, wreck*  of  old  harness,  fragments  of 
book-covers,  pieces  of  leather  aprons,  chair- 
seats,  straps,  belts,  traveling-bags,  and  horse- 
collars  in  endless  confusion.  Together  with 
the  old  leather,  but  also  carefully  separated 
from  it,  was  the  old  iron,  in  forms  still  more 
diversified.  Old  nails,  spikes,  horse-shoes, 
keys,  mechanics’  tools,  hoops,  chains,  fire-irons, 
pokers,  and  stair-rods  were  heaped  in  masses. 
In  the  linen  market  table-cloths,  sheets,  towels, 
curtains,  and  underclothing  in  every  stage,  from 
decent  patchwork  to  rags,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground.  Near  by  mattresses  and  beds,  blank- 
ets and  counterpanes,  pillows  and  bolsters,  sur- 
rounded the  sellers  like  ramparts ; and  a step 
further  on,  quite  past,  to  appearance,  the  last 


stage  of  usefulness,  except  for  lint  or  paper, 
scraps  of  toweling,  faded  floor-cloths,  decayed 
furniture  covering,  inky  table-spreads,  and  used- 
up  embroidery.  Then  the  cast-off  habiliments 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  heaped  to- 
gether, some  stretched  on  the  backs  of  the 
benches,  here  a blowsy  Jewess  with  a score  of 
pantaloons  enveloping  her  fat  figure,  there  an 
old  hag  with  the  hues  of  a dozen  waistcoats 
displayed  around  her  person — these  uniforms 
and  the  fragments  of  uniforms,  scarlet  coats,* 
gold-laced  jackets,  shakoes,  gaiters,  gloves,  and 
sashes,  wrecks  of  the  barracks  and  battle-field, 
giving  a brighter  touch  to  the  dull  colors  of  the 
mart.  It  was  the  kingdom  of  worn-out  finery 
and  shreds  and  tatters. 

The  sellers  were  classified  into  trades,  each 
strictly  confined  to  his  or  her  calling.  Old- 
clothes-men,  crock-men,  ironmongers,  furriers, 
tinkers,  knife-grinders,  umbrella-menders,  bone- 
grubbers,  each  class  dealt  exclusively  in  its  own 
wares.  The  women  who  offered  for  sale  old 
stays,  busks,  and  bits  of  whale-bone  were  as 
distinct  from  those  whose  stock  in  trade  was 
bonnets  and  head-dresses  as  is  the  butcher  from 
the  shoemaker.  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent 
confusion  of  tongues  and  hands  and  heads  there 
was  a law  of  order  presiding  over  the  whole. 

The  buyers,  too,  were  as  motley  and  pictur- 
esque as  the  sellers,  being  of  various  nationali- 
ties and  habited  in  varieties  of  costume.  Greek, 
Swiss,  and  German  Jews;  Jews  from  the  East, 
from  Spain,  and  from  Tripoli ; Jews  from  the 
large  provincial  towns,  and  Jews  from  Ireland — 
each  detected  either  by  dress  or  the  peculiar 
wares  sought  after.  One  class  of  purchasers 
dealt  exclusively  with  those  who  sold  clothing 
collected  from  the  hospitals ; another  for  chil- 
dren’s garments;  and  a third  for  great-coats 
for  the  Irish  market.  Women  were  there — 
milliners  from  St.  Giles’s  and  the  Seven  Dials, 
who  chaffered  in  shrill  voices  for  parcels  of 
head-gear,  bonnets,  and  scraps  of  lace;  mo- 
thers fitting  suits  of  clothing  upon  their  chil- 
dren; cobblers  cheapening  tops  of  boots  and 
scraps  of  leather;  die-sinkers  tumbling  over 
heaps  of  rusty  iron,  selecting  lots  for  purchase ; 
ooster-mongers  fitting  parts  of  harness  to  make 
out  a set;  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  polishers, 
cutters,  wheel- wrights,  coach-trimmers,  and 
chair-menders,  all  workmen  for  the  poorer 
classes,  seeking  each  something  in  their  way 
whiph  might  turn  to  account  in  daily  jobs. 

One  old  man,  with  a long,  flowing  beard  and 
tattered  morning-gown  that  shone  like  a tarpau- 
lin with  the  grease,  and  who  was  said  to  be  • 
worth  thousands,  was  there,  as  always,  to  see  if 
he  could  not  add  another  sixpence  to  his  hoard 
by  dabbling  in  the  rags  and  refuse.  Mark  how 
he  is  wheedling,  and  whining,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders  to  that  poor  wretch  in  hopes  of 
inducing  him  to  part  with  the  silver  peqcil-case  • 
he  ha*  “ found”  on  his  rounds  for  a few  pence 
less  than  its  real  value ! 

As  the  purchasers  went  pacing  up  and  down 
the  narrow  pathways,  threading  their  way,  now 
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among  old  bottles,  bonnets,  and  rags,  and  now 
among  hats,  coats,  and  gowns,  it  was  carious 
to  hear  the  dialect  in  which  greeting  was  ex- 
tended between  persons  more  or  less  acquainted. 
“I say,  Curly,”  was  the  coster-monger’s  salute, 
whose  peculiarity  of  speech  is  simply  in  pro- 
nouncing words  as  if  spelled  backward ; “ will 
you  do  a top  of  reeb  (pot  of  beer)  ?”  “ It’s  on 

doog  (no  good),  Whelkey,"  was  the  reply.  “ I 
had  regular  dab  clas  (bad  sajp)  last  keetv  (week) ; 
# and  can’t  yap  (pay).”  Or  the  cadger’s  hail,  in 
“argot,”  across  half  the  area  to  his  fellow  beg- 
gar, “I  say,  Splodger,  will  you  have  a Jack- 
sui7>ass  of  finger  and  thumb , and  blow  your  yard 
of  tripe  of  nosey-meknacker,  while  we  have  a 
touch  of  broads  (will  you  have  a glass  of  rum 
and  smoke  a pipe  of  tobacco  over  a game  of 
cards)  ? Or  the  language  of  the  London  thieves, 
made  up  in  a great  degree  of  the  medieval  Latin, 
in  which  the  church  service  was  formerly  chant- 
ed, and  which,  indeed,  gave  rise  to  the  term 
cant  (from  the  Latin  cantare ),  it  having  been  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  beggars  to  intone  their 
prayers  when  asking  for  alms.  We  heard  but 
one  instance  of  this  dialect  during  our  walk  up 
and  down  the  Fair,  the  reason  of  which  is 
probably  explained  in  the  quotation,  “ Can  you 
roker  Romany  ?”  asked  a man  in  our  hearing, 
whose  face  would  have  set  him  down  as  a thief 
in  New  York  as  well  as  London,  to  a fellow- 
craftsman  who,  he  evidently  suspected,  was  not 
exactly  on  the  square.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply. 
* 4 What’s  your  monikeer  (name)  ?”  4 ‘ Sly  Bill.  ” 
“And  yours?"  “Josh.”  “ How  have  you  faked 
( facere,  “ done”)  of  late  ?”  “ Bad.  But  take 

care  of  your  patters  ( pater-nostcrs,  “speech”),  for 
the  peeler  (policeman)  is  cultate  ( auscultatory 
“listener").”  Above  all  other  noises,  however, 
wherever  we  moved  among  the  crowd,  rang  the 
cry  of  a thick-lipped  boy  from  a stage  in  the 
centre  of  the  market,  “ Shinsher  peer ! shinsher 
peer ! an  ’aypenny  a glass ! an*  aypenny  a glass, 
shinsher  peer!” 

We  spent  full  three  hours  in  the  Old  Clothes 
Exchange,  and  left  it  not  without  reflections. 
If  all  the  wares  offered  there  for  sale — the  car- 
penter’s tools,  for  example,  parted  with  last  of 
every  valuable  in  house  or  on  person;  those 
flannel  Bhirts,  stripped  from  the  back  feed 
starving  children;  or  the  baby  boots,  nearly 
new,  sold  from  the  tiny  feet  for  a bite  and  a sup, 
or  even  for  a quartern  of  gin — if  they  all  had 
tongues,  what  stories  of  unknown  sufferings 
would  they  not  tell ! Perhaps  of  crime  as  well, 
for  our  conductor,  pointing  out  how  the  name 
was  taken  out  of  every  handkerchief,  informed 
us  that  of  this  class  of  goods,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  of  the  linen  and  cotton  wares  offered  for 
sale,  the  larger  part  was  stolen. 

Silver  and  gold  rarely  find  their  way  within 
the  gate  except  in  dribblets.  In  Petticoat 
« Lane,  where  the  marine  storekeeper  stands 
watching  at  his  door,  the  crucibles  are  known 
to  be  ready  in  the  cellar  to  do  the  needful; 
and  to  pass  watches,  spoons,  and  rings  beyond 
the  possibility  of  identification  is  the  first  ob- 


ject of  the  thief.  The  Jew  who  buys  them — 
and  he  is  but  one  of  his  class — is  a regular  at- 
tendant at  the  synagogue,  and  wears  next  his 
skin  the  sacred  parchment.  His  daughters  are 
like  Indian  idols,  all  gold  and  dirt  now,  but 
next  Saturday  you  shall  see  them  parading  Aid- 
gate  in  the  highest  style  of  fashion.  The  old 
man  has  no  end  of  money  to  leave  Ruth  and 
Rachel  when  he  dies  and  is  gathered — as  he 
hopes  to  be — to  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

The  Jewesses  in  this  part  of  London  are  by 
no  means  the  least  remarkable  characters.  Of 
the  thrifty  class  we  saw  few  at  the  Fair;  but 
as  we  took  our  way  homeward,  threading  the 
crooked  lanes  of  the  Barbican,  there  was  hard- 
ly a street-door  from  which  they  wrere  absent. 
Fat  Hebrew  women,  with  gold  ear-rings  large 
as  chandelier  drops  dangling  by  their  necks, 
and  their  fingers  hooped  with  rings ; young  Re- 
beccas gay  with  tawdry  finery,  displaying  on. 
bare  necks  chains  heavy  with  amulets;  ladies 
with  lace-edged  parasols  in  their  white  kidded 
hands,  bright  cashmere  shawls  spread  pver  their 
backs,  emerging  from  houses  so  poverty-strick- 
en as  to  appear  slums  for  paupers,  and  proceed- 
ing toward  some  crowded  thoroughfare,  kept 
meeting  our  eyes.  And  yet,  mixed  with  this, 
there  was  constant  industry  apparent.  Young 
Jewesses  on  seats  near  the  windows  were  rub- 
bing brass  candlesticks  or  plated  tea-urns  ; girls 
on  door  steps  were  extracting  grease-spots  from 
old  coats  and  trowsers ; marriageable  maidens, 
while  chatting  with  beaux,  were  blacking,  with 
grimy  hands,  the  white  seams  of  cast-off  gar- 
ments— old  and  young,  as  we  passed  along, 
busy  with  something  looking  to  profit. 

Every  body  knows  the  fondness  of  the  race 
for  jewelry,  as  well  as  for  plate  and  ornaments 
of  gold.  All  these  women  we  saw  at  work  had 
no  end  of  finger- rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
brooches,  necklaces,  and  hair-pins — all  of  which, 
we  were  assured,  were  of  pure  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  However  deftly  the  Jewish  gold- 
smith may  put  off  pinchbeck  for  gold,  or  paste 
for  diamonds,  upon  the  Gentile  world,  he  can 
not  do  it  to  his  own  people.  It  is  a part  of  the 
home  education  in  every  Hebrew  family,  no 
matter  what  its  rank  in  social  life,  to  teach  the 
children  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  to  know  the  value 
of  precious  stones.  The  habit  is  traditional, 
coming  down  from  those  long  centuries  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when,  to  be  safe  from  the  extor- 
tion of  kings  and  nobles,  the  Jew  must  place 
his  wealth  in  those  articles  which  could  be  most 
easily  concealed,  and  these  were  precious  stones 
and  gold  and  silver.  In  all  the  markets  of  the 
world  the  Jews  are  to  this  day  the  holders  of 
nearly  all  precious  stones  in  the  rough — dia- 
monds, pearls,  agates,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

We  had  an  amusing  proof  of  this  in  an  ale- 
house we  entered  to  quench  our  thirst.  Seated 
at  a table  in  the  middle  of  the  bar-room  was  a 
respectable  old  gentleman,  who  answered  sev- 
eral questions  we  put  to  him  with  intelligence 
and  politeness.  Thanking  him,  and  rising  to 
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go,  he  said  : “ Stay,  gentlemen,  perhaps  we  may 
do  a little  business,  or  you  may  give  my  card  to 
some  of  your  country-people  who  are  in  my 
line!”  and  pulled  from  his  coat-pocket  an  oval 
wooden  box,  capable  of  containing  a pint  or 
more,  which  on  being  opened  proved  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  pearls  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
wren’s  egg  to  the  head  of  a pin.  As  he  spread 
the  silvery-white,  hard,  smooth,  lustrous  globes 
and  ovals  upon  the  table  before  us,  I ventured 
to  inquire  the  value  of  the  whole.  “About 
£8000.”  “And  is  there  no  risk ?”  “None  in 
the  Hebrew  quarter,  where  every  body  knows 
the  pearl  merchant ; and  I never  go  to  the  great 
jewelers — they  seek  me.  ” 4 4 Have  you  no  place 
of  business  ?”  “ Yes,  my  lodgings.  * Why  pay 

the  rent  of  a shop  when  those  who  want  pearls 
will  be  sure  to  find  me  ?”  We  took  several  of 
his  cards,  and  afterward  learned  that  his  name 
was  as  well  known  to  the  working  jewelers  of 
New  York  and  Boston  as  of  London. 

The  afternoon  was  waning  as  we  left  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  city,  and  made  our  way 
toward  the  omnibus-stand  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
We  had  seen  a sample  of  the  Jews  of  London, 
who  are  themselves  a sample  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  who  are  a sample  of  the  whole  race 
scattered  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Australia ; and  yet  we  knew  little  more  of 
them — of  that  perpetual  bond  that  makes  them, 
in  all  that  constitutes  race,  a unit;  whether 
purchasing  horses  in  Aleppo  from  the  desert 
Arabs  to  be  shipped  to  India,  as  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Sepoy  rising,  or  bartering  on  the  ruins  of 
old  Thebes  for  choice  antiques,  or  chaffering 
with  the  miners  wrho  come  down  to  Melbourne 
for  supplies,* or  building  an  opulent  commerce 
out  of  the  rags  and  refuse  of  a great  metropolis — 
than  we  did  in  |he  morning.  What  it  is  be- 
sides industry  and  enterprise  and  shrewdness 
that  constitutes  that  universal  thrift  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try our  visit  to  Rag  Fair  failed  to  teach. 


WHAT  SHALL  THEY  DO? 

THE  tale  not  long  ago  unfolded  by  “ a weak- 
minded  woman”  to  the  “ Easy  Chair”  has 
fallen  upon  sympathetic  ears. 

We  wish  that  she  knew — we  should  like  to 
sit  down  beside  her  in  her  kitchen  and  tell  her 
— how  our  sorrowful  thought  has  followed  her 
through  the  hopeless  waking,  the  hopeless  work, 
the  hopeless  dreaming,  through  the  whole  dull, 
drudging  day.  We  should  like  to  have  been 
there  to  slip  the  clothes  upon  the  children,  and 
run  for  the  spoons  and  the  water ; we  wished 
that  we  could  have  helped  her  skim  the  milk 
and  make  the  fire— we  will  not  offer  to  do  the 
cooking,  for  our  prophetic  soul  tells  us  that  the 
result  would  be  extraordinary;  we  make  it  a 
principle  to  let  cooking  alone,  on  condition  that 
people  shall  let  us  alone,  and  not  remind  us  of 
the  typical  woman  who  “ talks  French  and  plays 
the  piano.”  But  we  would  have  gladly  helped 
about  the  dusting  and  the  dish-washing,  and 


have  planned  a little  that  her  golden  hour  in 
“ the  other  room,”  in  the  “ muslin  dress,”  might 
grow  into  two,  and  the  sunset  find  her  with 
braver  eyes  and  send  her  “ strengthened  on  her 
way.” 

How  to  spend  the  treasured  minutes,  though, 
that  is  the  question ; we  might  have  read  to  her, 
or  we  might  have  chatted  with  her ; we  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  advised  her  to  take  the  pen 
and  paper  down  fropi  the  pantry-shelf.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  might. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point.  “ A weak- 
minded  woman”  is  one  of  many,  and  their  name 
is  legion*  Consumed  with  little  wearing  cares, 
their  girlish  dreams  ended  in  a struggle  for 
bread-and-butter — a steady  disquiet  aching 
through  the  days  and  nights,  and  a steady, 
baffled,  disappointing  effort  to  write  it  away — is 
not  that  about  it  ? 

To  be  sure  they  have  not  asked  our  advice, 
and  may  think  that  we  don’t  know  any  more 
about  the  matter  than  they  do,  and  very  likely 
we  don’t;  but  if  we  think  we  do  it  answers  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  “ Easy  Chair”  may  be 
right  in  saying : “ When  the  feeling  is  so  strong, 
yield  to  it.”  Yet  we  venture  to  doubt  whether 
this  is  always  a safe  rule. 

As  a general  thing,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  a woman  with  the  care  of  a family  on*  her 
hands  to  be  a successful  writer.  The  majority 
of  the  exceptions  made  their  literary  reputation 
before  marriage,  and  if  they  choose,  may  lie  on 
their  oars  and  drift  on  it.  We  assume  that  a 
woman  at  the  head  of  a home  proposes  to  take 
care  of  that  home  to  begin  with.  If  the  hus- 
band and  children  have  the  go-by,  and  the 
magazine  editors  have  the  stories,  we  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  her.  She  has  no  right  to  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  authorship.  She  has  not 
come  in  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  has 
climbed  up  some  other  way.  Away  down  in 
some  inner  chamber  of  her  heart  she  will  find, 
if  she  make  diligent  search,  a handwriting  on 
the  wall,  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  stop  and 
translate  it  to  her  just  now. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  “holy  fire 
burning  in  the  holy  place,”  yet  never  be  out  of 
kindlings  for  the  kitchen  stove,  nor  forget  to 
tell  Bridget  about  the  furnace  dampers,  nor  let 
the  baby  have  the  match-box  to  play  with.  It 
is  worse  than  a “Conflict  of  Ages.”  Women 
whose  consciences  would  not  let  them  be  any 
thing  but  generous  wives,  and  mothers  faithful 
| unto  death,  have  had  to  give  it  up  and  lay  by 
the  pen  forever.  Women  have  died,  too,  in 
the  struggle  to  bring  the  opposing  forces  into 
thorough,  symmetrical  union. 

It  can  be  done,  to  be  sure  ; but  it  needs  one 
or  both  of  two  things : the  physical  strength  of 
an  Amazon  and  talent  of  the  highest  order. 

They  are  the  geniuses  of  the  world,  as  a rule, 
who  “ make  it  pay”  in  any  sense.  “ Le  jeu  nc 
vaut  pas  la  chaudelle,”  for  ordinary  women. 

If  the  magazines  will  not  publish  your  stories 
it  is  a natural  inference  that  you  are  not  exact- 
ly a genius,  is  it  not  ? It  is  of  no  use  to  sug- 
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gest  Keats,  or  talk  about  “mute,  inglorious 
Miltons,”  or  cast  glances^  up  at  Wordsworth, 
“knowing  that  he  should  be  unpopular,  but 
knowing  too  that  he  should  be  immortal.”  All 
that  did  very  well  for  Keats  and  Wordsworth, 
but  you  and  I may  rest  content  that  if  nobody 
will  publish  for  us  wc  don’t  write  any  thing  that 
is  worth  publishing.;  “Unappreciated  genius” 
may  be  an  obsolete  fact ; but  in  these  days, 
when  it  is  as  easy  to  get  into  print  as  to  write 
a letter  about — to  use  a bit  of  the  boys’  slang — 
“played  out and  oh,  Mr.  Washington  Moon, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  if  you  are  frown- 
ing, why  don’t  you  give  us  somethingdbetter  ? 

So,  good  friend,  looking  wistfully  up  from 
among  the  children  and  the  ironing-tables,  don’t 
depend  on  your  pen  to  take  away  that  persist- 
ent disquiet,  or  to  hire  an  Irish  girl.  Dviit. 
You  run  nine  chances  of  bitter  disappointment. 
Ah,  we  know  all  about  it ; taking  the  little  yel- 
low package  out  of  the  moil ; hiding  it  in  your 
pocket  that  no  one  may  see ; stealing  away 
home  heart-sick  in  the  evening  light,  and  up 
to  your  room  to  have  a cry  — you  run  nine 
chances  of  this  where  you  have  one  of  success. 
If,  however,  the  Irish  girl  can  come  and  the 
disquiet  go,  without  depending  on  it,  why,  well 
and  good. 

Just  here  is  room  to  say  that  w^honestly  be- 
lieve that  many  women  aspiring  to  authorship, 
and  meeting  with  downright  failure,  might  bring 
to  themselves  a little  money  and  a good  deal 
of  pleasure,  did  they  not  fire  too  high.  We 
have  seen  them  repeatedly ; women — and  men 
too,  for  that  matter — who  have  never  written 
any  thing  of  a more  ambitious  nature  than  a 
school  - composition,  deliberately  proposing  to 
send,  and  sending,  their  first  essay  or  story  or 
poem  to  Harper's  Magazine  or  the  Atlantic. 
Why,  how  do  you  expect,  in  your  inexperience, 
that  there  will  be  any  room  for  you  in  such 
quarters  ? Should  you  allow  a raw  cook,  whom 
you  have  taken  “ to  teach,”  to  make  her  first 
experiments  at  bread-making,  when  you  have 
company  to  dinner  ? 

Aim  lower.  Send  to  the  county  papers. 
Lay  siege  to  the  Dailies.  If  they  will  print  a 
story  for  yon  once  in  fonr  months  at  three  dol- 
lars a column,  that  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
will  buy  your  summer  bonnet,  or  take  the  chil- 
dren to  the  beach.  If  you  had  not  exactly  ex- 
pected it,  but  brought  it  on  rather  as  a side- 
dish  in  the  entertainment,  the  success  will  be 
so  much  more  pleasant,  and  the  worry  infinite- 
ly less.  Perhaps  by-and-by  you  will  work  your- 
self up  over  stepping-stones  of  your  dead  news- 
paper training  to  better  things.  Or  perhaps 
you  will  stay  where  you  are.  In  either  case 
you  will  be  where  you  belong,  and  should  thank 
God.  and  be  content. 

If,  however,  Monthlies  and  Weeklies  nnd 
Dailies  combined  happen  universally  to  “have 
their  columns  full  just  now,  and  much  regret 
that  they  can  not  make  room  for  your  excellent 
article,”  give  it  up.  You  are  only  wasting 
time  and  strength  and  hope  that,  as  far  as  mon- 


ey goes,  would  bring  you  in  more  spent  in  cro- 
cheting edging  for  the  fancy  stores ; as  far  as 
usefulness  goes,  had  better  be  given  to  the 
cheering  of  some  other  life  more  disheartened 
and  crowded  than  vour  own ; as  far  as  positive, 
necessary  comfort  to  yourself  goes,  might  be 
better  employed  in  company  with  a poem,  or  a 
picture,  or  your  little  Bible,  perhaps,  in  certain 
moods,  out.  under  the  apple-trees,  where  it  is 
cool  and  still. 

It  is  not  strange,  but  it  is  sorrowful,  to  see 
in  what  crowds  the  women,  married  and  un- 
married, flock  to  the  gates  of  authorship.  Here 
and  there  you  see  them  with  white  hands  of 
command  turning  back  the  ponderous  golden 
hinges  and  entering  in  where  the  palms  are, 
and  the  crowns.  Down  below  they  are  turn- 
ing away  in  great  sad  groups,  shut  out. 

Why  will  people  persist  in  utterly  hopeless 
efforts  ? And  why,  when  one  thing  fails,  will 
they  not  try  another  thing? 

Women  have  a mania  for  going  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  then  complaining  that  no- 
body makes  room  for  them. 

Authorship  is  but  one  of  several  favored  ave- 
nues of  employment,  which  they  choke  up  to 
the  brim,  till  no  one  has  room  to  breathe,  much 
less  to  turn  around  and  take  courage. 

“There  are  comparatively  few  women  who 
are  taught,  or  who  have  the  patience  or  op- 
portunity to  teach  themselves,  to  do  any  thing 
well,”  WTOte  the  editor  of  a certain  periodical — 
d man  who  had  means  of  knowing  what  he  was 
talking  about,  and  who,  for  broad,  and  liberal, 
and  generous,  and  just  views  of  the  “woman 
question,”  has  scarcely  his  superior.  “ For  va- 
rious reasons  they  only  try  to  do  a few  things, 
and,  as  a consequence,  those  few  branches  are 
overcrowded.  There  are  moje  young  girls  of 
eighteen  who  wish  to  teach  than  there  are  pu- 
pils.” 

There  is  a fact,  girls,  for  you  to  reflect  upon. 
Moreover,  what  is  truo  of  teachers  is  truer  of 
seamstresses. 

Jane,  for  instance,  is  looking  about  for  means 
to  support  herself.  Jane’s  father  is  a farmer, 

I will  suppose,  or  a mechanic.  She  has  been 
a few  terms  at  the  neighboring  school,  wears 
pretty  little  lace  bonnets  in  the  summer,  and 
is,  she  would  like  to  have  yon  understand,  “ ns 
good  as  any  body.”  Which,  by-the-wray,  we 
should  be  very  ready  to  believe  were  she  not  so 
anxious  to  explain  the  fact.  Consciousness  of 
worth  is  content  with  itself ; it  is  never  con- 
cerned whether  other  people  recognize  it  or  not. 
Jane  has  been  at  home  for  a while  helping  her 
mother,  but  her  father  is  in  debt,  and  the  boys 
are  growing,  and  she  feels  that  she  had  better 
be  at  work.  What  shall  sh$  do?  She  can  not 
teach,  for  she  doesn’t  know  enough  ; and  many 
bitter  reflections  this  costs  her  wliei  ever  Ella, 
who  was  in  the  class  abo-*o  her  at  school,  and 
is  going  before  the  District  Committee  for  ex- 
amination in  August,  happens  to  come  in  sight. 
Factory  work  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  no- 
thing offers,  to  her  thinking,  but  plain  sewing. 
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44  Plain  sewing !”  Oh,  the  dreary  pictures  fold- 
ed up  in  those  two  words ! The  stooping  fig- 
ure, the  circles  under  the  eyes,  the  contracting 
chest  and  growing  cough,  the  weary  sight  and 
weary  fingers,  the  remorseless  stitch,  stitch, 
stitching  through  the  summer  days. 

“Why  not  do  housework?"  suggests  a 
thoughtful  friend. 

Jane  flushes. 

“Do  you  suppose  I'd  be  a servant,  and  run 
at  any  fine  lady's  beck  and  call  ?" 

The  foolish  child  takes  up  her  needle  with  a 
jerk,  and  the  purple  eyes  and  stealthy  cough 
come  in  due  time. 

In  the  service  of  a considerate,  courteous 
family  she  would  grow  round  and  pink  and 
happy,  and  never  lose  a flower  from  her  lace 
bonnet,  nor  a jot  of  her  independence. 

But  all  this  is  a hundred-times  told  tale. 
If  a girl  hasn’t  the  common-sense  to  see  that  it 
is  as  respectable  to  bake  a loaf  of  bread  as  to 
make  a petticoat,  to  sweep  a room  as  to  bind  a 
vest,  it  is  of  small  use  to  talk  to  her,  and  per- 
haps about  time  to  stop.  Not  that  housework 
is  her  only  resource ; it  is  one,  and  a good  one 
of  many.  She  would  be  better  and  happier  in 
a printing-office,  in  a crinoline-store,  in  a ma- 
chine-establishment, than  pricking  her  fingers 
there  at  the  kitchen-window. 

Ella,  on  the  other  hand  (whoso  father  was 
the  village  doctor,  and  who  is  a girl  of  some 
sound  practical  education,  a little  culture,  and 
more  refinement),  plods  her  four  miles  a day 
to  and  from  school,  over  the  long,  yellow,  dusty 
road,  worn  by  the  heat,  bothered  by  the  44  Com- 
mittee,” 44  kept  after”  with  refractory,  freckled 
girls  in  pink  dresses  till  five  or  six  o’clock,  ready 
to  cry  half  her  disheartened  time,  and  earning 
less  than  the  factory-girls  in  the  tenement-houses 
by  the  river. 

Yet  suggest  to  Ella  the  advantages  of  income, 
comfort,  ease,  every  thing  which  would  accrue 
to  her  if  she  would  go  into  a telegraph-office 
or  stand  behind  a counter,  and  she  turns  upon 
you  as  if  she  had  received  an  insult.  It  is 
“lady-like”  to  screw  his  A B C’s  into  little  Pat 
Shay’s  brain,  and  wade  through  decimals  with 
Mary  Smith.  It  is  not  “lady-like”  to  measure 
off  ribbon,  or  write  a dispatch.  Now,  can’t 
she  see  how  silly  that  is  ? See  ? She  is  shut- 
ting her  eyes  at  this  very  minute  tight ; and,  as 
she  gropes  her  way  through  this  paper,  won- 
ders whom  we  are  talking  about,  and  if  we  are 
not  saying  something  impertinent  somehow.  A 
keen  writer  in  a recent  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine took  for  her  text,  “The  Lord  hath  eyes  to 
give  the  blind.”  Can  she  tell  us  whether  lie 
has  any  provision  for  this  sort  of  blindness  ? 

Now,  what  can  be  done  with  the  wide-spread 
evils  of  the  “woman’s  wages”  system  as  long 
as  women  will  run,  and  crowd,  and  jam,  and 
rub  into  two  or  three  channels  of  employment  ? 
What  if  all  the  mui  felt  it  necessary  to  their 
44  respectability”  to  be  doctors  or  lawyers?  If 
women  will  underbid  each  other  so,  who  is  to 
blame  that  a female  district  school-teacher  has 
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a salary  of  three  hundred  per  annum,  and  that 
seamstresses  are  paid  fifty  cents  a day?  The 
men,  for  going  the  way  of  ail  the  earth,  and  not 
paying  more  than  they  can  help,  or  we,  for  not 
going  about  our  business  in  the  stores,  and  the 
factories,  and  the  nurseries,  and  the  hospitals 
till  the  great  mass  of  applicants  is  sifted  down 
to  the  best,  who  shall  have  things  their  own 
way  then,  and  set  their  own  terms  ? As  for  the 
genus  homo , we  are  not  proposing  to  relieve  it 
from  its  own  proper  scorn,  on  the  subject  of 
such  a paragraph  as  this,  culled  within  a mouth 
from  a 44  Liberal”  paper,  where  it  stood  without 
comment : 

In  the  duties  assigned  to  females  In  the  Treasury 
Department,  they  are  much  more  expert  than  men, 
and  accomplish  more,  for  half  the  money,  than  could 
be  done  by  masculine  fingers.  There  are,  too,  among 
the  female  employees,  rapid  and  correct  book-keepers. 

But  this  article  not  appertaining  to  the  44  Wo- 
man’s Rights”  discussion,  that  is  none  of  our 
concern  at  present. 

To  teach  can  be,  sometimes  is,  as  noble  as 
to  preach.  They  have  been  some  of  the  grand- 
est workers  of  the  world  who  have  had  the 
moulding  of  the  world’s  boys  and  girls.  But 
when  teaching  ‘is  somewhat  akin  to  starving, 
that  is  a different  matter.  And  the  teaching 
of  district  schools  is  always  a different  matter. 
One  may  undoubtedly  do  good ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  one  may  not  do  as  much 
good  somewhere  else.  It  certainly  requires 
good  health,  a hearty  love  of  children,  equable 
temper,  nice  discrimination,  and  tact,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  other  qualities.  As  to  the 
pleasure  of  it,  nine  girls  out  of  ten  who  are  pal- 
pitating over  the  examination  questions  have 
no  idea  what  is  before  them  if  they  “ pass.” 

44  I’d  rather  dig  potatoes !”  said  a young  lady 
of  our  acquaintance.  She  did  not  dig  potatoes, 
but  she  went  to  work  and  learned  a milliner’s 
trade,  and  her  mother  wailed  that  it  was  44  be- 
neath her.”  To  judge  from  her  face  she  has 
never  before  been  so  happy.  At  least  has 
never  so  much  respected  herself.  If  one  de- 
serves one’s  own  respect,  one  will  never  fail  to 
gain  that  of  other  people. 

Respectability  is  not  a matter  of  money  or 
of  occupation.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  char- 
acter. 44  A woman’s  a woman  for  a'  that.” 

If  girls  can  be  made  to  understand  this,  half 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  What  shall  they  do  ? 
will  be  overcome.  Many  a refined  and  edu- 
cated lady  is  spending  her  life  in  listless  aim- 
lessness for  which  the  day  cometh  wherein  she 
must  give  account  to  Him  who  said,  “From 
him  that  hath  not,  I have  taken  away  even  that 
he  hath,”  because  no  positive  employment  offers 
itself  but  paid  employment,  and  dear  me!  it 
isn’t  “quite  the  thing,”  you  know,  to  “work 
for  a living.” 

44 1 should  like  to  do  something,”  said  a girl 
in  her  father’s  home ; 44 1 help  mother  and  try 
to  be  pleasant  to  the  boys,  but  that  does  not 
take  a half  of  my  time.  If  ever  I should  have 
to  support  myself  I should  like  to  know  how. 
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At  any  rate  it  would  be  pleasant,  and  my  con- 
science would  be  more  at  rest  if  I had  some- 
thing especial  with  which  to  fill  up  my  time. 
But  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  thing,  and  so 
I suppose  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  about  it.” 

Having  heard  of  a neighbor  who  was  in  want 
of  a non-professional  music- teacher  to  give  les- 
sons on  the  piano  to  a few  little  girls,  we  sug- 
gested the  plan  to  her.  She  was  capable  of 
filling  the  position.  It  would  be  doing  a serv- 
ice. It  would  occupy  her  time,  etc.,  the  ad- 
vantages were  numerous. 

“Why,  what  an  idea!”  she  exclaimed,  “I 
had  just  as  lief  earn  money  if  I could  do  it  in 
some  nice  way;  if  I could  write  now  as  you 
do— but  giving  music-lessons ! Why,  it  would 
look  so l” 

There  are  exceptions  though,  and  noble  ones, 
to  the  foolish  rule. 

We  once  knew  a lady — a lady  of  culture  and 
of  excellent  education,  qualified  to  fill  a high 
and  lucrative  post  as  a teacher,  who,  for  rea- 
sons known  to  herself — and  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  were  good  ones,  and  sensible  ones, 
and  noble  ones,  perhaps — chose  a clerkship  in 
an  office  in  a city,  riding  two  Incurs  daily  in  the 
cars  through  sun  and  storm,  from  year  to  year. 
Now  is  any  body  any  the  less  a lady  for  that  ? 
Any  less  fitted  to  be  an  ornament  to  your  soiree 
when  she  comes  home?  In  any  way  inferior 
to  you,  who  have  been  playing  croquet  and 
making  ruffles  all  day  ? You  may  be  sure  not. 

We  used  to  honor  that  woman  from  afar  off. 
We  respected  her  with  our  whole  heart’s  respect. 
We  sighed  for  an  opportunity  to  shbwer  society 
with  a little  of  her  spirit  and  good  sense.  Next 
to  ill-health,  the  principal  cause  of  women’s  un- 
happiness— for  women  are  not  happy — is  the 
want  of  something  to  do.  Now  don’t  arch  your 
incredulous  eyebrows,  you  tired  creatures,  sit- 
ting down  to  read  this  at  the  end  of  the  long 
day’s  washing,  or  mending,  or  “ doffing,”  for 
we  don’t  mean  you.  But  other  women  will 
listen  whom  we  do  mean,  and  they  know  it. 
Whether  for  self-support,  or  for  the  pure  em- 
ployment’s sake,  the  search  for  work — for  suc- 
cessful work,  for  congenial  work — is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  half  the  feminine  miseries  of  the  world. 
Mental  hunger  is  quite  as  clamorous  as  the  need 
of  bread-and-butter,  and  neither  should  be 
hushed  up  with  stones. 

If  a girl,  for  any  reason,  wants  a positive, 
outside  object  for  her  days — premising  that 
no  nearer  duty  lays  the  veto  on  it — it  is  her 
business  to  find  one,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
her  friends  to  help  her.  We  have  known  fa- 
thers, not  a few,  forbid  their  daughters  to  seek 
paid  employment  because  it  was  paid,  and  we 
have  seen  the  poor  girls  grow  sick,  and  thin, 
and  miserable,  and  “blue,”  and  cross,  and  self- 
ish in  consequence,  living  a life  without  aim  or 
animus,  moved  by  no  necessities  greater  than 
the  trimming  of  a walking-dress,  and  burdened 
by  no  higher  cares  than  the  dusting  of  the  par- 
lor. 

Who  art  thou,  0 man ! daring  thus  to  starve 


and  cramp  and  dwarf  a human  soul,  because  it 
happens  to  he  a woman’s  soul?  Who  ever 
heard  of  your  treating  your  boys  so?  Verily, 
verily  it  shall  be  said  unto  you,  that  for  all  this 
you  shall  enter  into  judgment. 

“But  a woman’s  place  is  at  home,  my  dear,” 
he  proses  complacently.  “ At  home ; shielded 
and  protected  by  the  paternal  care.  You  will 
be  marrying  before  long,  you  know,  and  had 
better  be  fitting  yourself  to  be  a wife  and  a mo- 
ther.” 

But  she  isn’t  a wife  and  a mother  yet,  is  she  ? 
And  whether  she  marries  in  one  year  or  ten — 
it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  ten — has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question.  Because  a wo- 
man hasn’t  a baby  to  rock,  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  be  useless  in  her  day  and  genera- 
tion, a burden  to  herself  and  other  people.  One 
need  not  necessarily  go  to  sleep  while  one  is 
waiting  for  the  Prince.  Especially  if  he  tar- 
rieth  long  upon  the  mountains,  while  the  usurp- 
ers come  and  go. 

There  are  women  longing  for  the  battle, 
whom  a still,  small  voice  has  pointed  to  some 
still,  small  duty  down  in  the  lowlands,  where  it 
is  very  quiet,  and  where  the  shouts  of  victory 
never  come.  We  know  them.  We  have  seen 
them.  God,  who  knows  and  sees,  shall  prove 
them  soldiers,  too,  some  day.  Our  little  word 
can  have  no  message  to  such.  We  would  come 
rather  as  learners,  sitting  at  their  feet. 

But  meantime  there  is  a good  force  ready 
for  the  ranks.  Girls,  do  something.  Don’t  be 
afraid,  ashamed,  discouraged,  deceived.  Go 
to  work,  and  go  to  work  in  the  right  way,  and 
keep  at  work. 

What  shall  you  do?  The  choice  is  wide. 
The  perplexity  is  what  not  to  do.  Has  God 
dropped  any  one  golden  gift  into  your  heart  ? 
Can  you  make  statues  or  poems?  Can  you 
recreate  the  glow  of  sunlight  upon  the  mount- 
ain and  down  the  slope  ? imprison  the  human 
face  with  the  “ light  that  never  w*as  on  sea  or 
land  ?”  make  the  wild-flowers  bloom  in  w inter  ? 
illuminate  texts?  give  drawing-lessons?  Can 
you  vie  with  Parepa  ? sing  ip  a choir  ? help  to 
swell  a chorus?  teach  a child  his  do-ra-mi’s? 
If  you  can  be  a Parepa  or  a Church,  very  well. 
If  you  can  sing  in  the  choir,  or  give  the  draw- 
ing-lessons, very  well.  Every  thing  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  season,  and  both  are  something  to  do. 

“But  I haven’t  any  golden  gift;  I haven't 
even  a special  fancy  for  any  one  thing.” 

Well ; can  you  teach  ? Or  can't  you  teach  ? 
Can  you  measure  alpaca  ? trim  bonnets  ? run  a 
machine?  go  on  an  agency?  There,  by-thc- 
way,  is  a*pleasant,  varied,  healthful,  appropri- 
ate occupation  for  any  body.  Yes,  for  any 
body.  We  see  no  reasons  why  a lady  is  not 
just  as  much  a lady  if  she  travels  with  a little 
sale-bag  in  her  hand,  and  a picture,  a pen,  a 
book  in  charge,  as  when  she  goes  to  Saratoga 
with  her  seven  trunks  and  her  servants.  She 
may,  if  she  be  so  minded,  enjoy  herself  more 
with  the  little  bag  than  at  Saratoga,  and  as  for 
the  uses  of  the  thing — why,  think  of  the  kind 
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of  people  one  might  meet,  and  the  good  one 
might  do  them ! It  is  as  good  as  a parish  in 
the  jungles  of  Borrioboola. 

Then  can  you  keep  a ledger?  write  book  no- 
tices for  a busy  editor?  fill  out  insurance  poli- 
cies ? Be  a city  missionary  ? Read  to  an  old 
lady?  Take  care  of  an  invalid?  Go  into  the 
hospitals  ? Be  a doctor  ? and  be  sure  that  you 
could  be  few  thing9  more  womanly  or  more  no- 
ble. The  brave  pioneers — God  bless  them  for 
it! — have  broken  the  way  for  you.  It  is  an 
easier  way  now  than  the  path  of  the  idle  or  the 
ill-paid.  The  day  is  coming,  yea,  and  now  is 
perhaps,  when  strong,  and  generous,  and  re- 
fined women  will  be  as  anxious  to  crowd  into 
it  as  they  have  been  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Is  there  not  after  all  a goodly  list  for  pon- 
dering? And  but  the  half  has  been  told  you. 
Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve. 

MRS.  ROBERTSON’S  BOARDERS. 

/~VLD  New  Yorkers  remember  how,  twenty 
V/  years  ago,  foreign  emigration  to  their  city 
began  to  flow  in  with  greater  volume  every 
month.  The  steamers  were  then  but  few,  and 
carried  but  a small  number  of  settlers  for  the 
New  World.  Packet  ships  brought  their  hu- 
man freight  up  to  the  wharves,  passing  by  the 
great  wooden  rotunda  called  Castle  Garden; 
but  it  was  a theatre  then.  The  port  rules  were 
imperfect  and  ill  administered,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  emigrant  trade  was  only  just  springing 
into  active  life.  Once  landed  the  stranger  was 
alone  indeed,  and  if  he  had  with  him  any  who 
must  live  by  his  toil,  their  company  hardly 
made  the  loneliness  less  strange  or  less  op- 
pressive. I often  used  to  watch  these  bewil- 
dered creatures,  wondering  what  would  be  their 
fate  for  good  or  for  ill.  Many  of  them  are  rich 
in  honors  and  wealth  now ; many  of  them  crowd 
the  lowest  haunts  of  great  cities,  of  which  they 
are  the  pest  and  scourge.  All  over  this  great 
country  are  they  scattered ; and  the  names  of  a 
thousand  little  towns  and  greater  cities  tell  of 
their  birth-place  and  what  recollections  they 
still  cherish.  Wars  have  laid  some  low;  the 
natural  current  of  life  has  run  down  some,  and 
their  places  are  filled  by  later-coming  strangers. 
Bnt  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  entertain  the  reader 
with  reflections  upon  that  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
man  which  roots  him  from  his  birth-place  and 
flings  him,  as  a torn  up  tree  is  flung,  upon  an 
unknown  shore.  It  is  simply  an  account  of  but 
one  of  many  strange  experiences  which  came  to 
me,  partly  out  of  my  professional  calling  as  a 
lawyer,  and  partly  from  a certain  inquisitive 
habit  of  interesting  myself  with  what  often  con- 
cerns me  not  at  all. 

Upon  the  20th  of  June,  1845,  as  my  diary 
tells  me,  I was  standing  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
streets  by  Fulton  Market,  eating  an  orange  and 
watching  a ship.  She  had  just  arrived  from 
Liverpool,  and  bore  all  the  stains  of  a long  sea- 
voyage.  Crowded  she  was,  too,  for  peering 
over  her  bulwarks  were  hosts  of  curious  faces, 
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and  her  decks  were  dotted  over  with  all  the 
confusion  of  baggage  and  people  looking  as  if 
just  brought  to  light  together.  It  was  the  old, 
but  to  me  always  new,  spectacle  of  a host  of 
seekers  for  an  escape  from  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing, with  here  and  there  the  plain  evidence  that 
neither  would  bo  shaken  off.  There  were  a 
few  emigrants  already  on  shore,  but  they  seemed 
of  a better  class  than  the  rest.  One  in  particu- 
lar attracted  my  attention.  He  was  a man 
whose  whole  aspect  was  full  of  content  and 
good-nature.  Certainly  he  was  not  poor,  for 
his  clothes  were  very  good,  and  showed  adapta- 
tion for  a voyage.  His  trunks  were  large,  and 
looked  like  holding  something  more  than  old 
rags.  Middle  aged,  but  rosy,  with  brown  curly 
hair  and  luxuriant  whiskers,  having  what  I could 
never  achieve,  a well-filled  chest,  the  fellow 
made  me  quite  like  him.  By  his  side  was  a 
pretty  little  woman,  of  fair  and  delicate  face, 
and  appearing  just  as  helpless  as  an  infant 
amidst  the  scenes  which  met  her  eyes.  Seeing 
me  observe  him,  the  man  approached,  and  with 
a sort  of  off-hand  flinging  of  two  fingers  to  the 
front  of  his  cap,  asked  me  if  I would  give  him 
some  information  about  lodgings — he  was  per- 
fectly ignorant,  he  said,  of  such  matters,  and 
if  he  “might  presume,”  and  so  forth.  Like 
Captain  Dudley  Smooth  I am  always  happy  to 
do  “any  thing  to  oblige.”  So  we  three  were 
very  soon  on  the  way  to  a quiet  boarding-house, 
not  far  off,  and  having  told  the  lady  of  the 
house  how  I picked  them  up,  went  away  to  my 
office  and  my  papers. 

I had  been  long  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Robert- 
son, the  keeper  of  the  boarding-house,  who  was 
a Scotch  lady,  a widow,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  kindest-hearted  women  I ever  knew.  With 
her  the  emigrant  couple  would  be  safe  and  well 
treated,  both  as  to  comforts  and  money.  Un- 
like the  majority  of  her  class  she  looked  upon 
her  inmates  as  members  of  her  own  family,  and 
took  as  much  interest  in  them  as  in  her  own 
sons  and  daughters,  of  which  there  were  several. 

It  was  no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that, 
when  next  we  met,  she  spoke  of  the  new  board- 
ers with  warm-hearted  expressions  of  regard. 

They  were  such  nice  people — so  quiet,  so  well 
mannered.  The  lady  was  a lady ; the  gentle- 
man— well,  not  exactly  a gentleman  but  some- 
thing above  the  common  run  of  people.  The 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  a rich  English  squire, 
and  appeared  to  have  money,  the  husband  had 
also  funds  in  plenty,  she  thought.  They  were 
a runaway  couple — a real  love-match,  in  which 
beauty  and  romance  and  wealth  bore  part,  and 
mutual  bliss  was  the  result.  What  business  the 
— well,  we  will  call  him  Hurst — was  of  was  a 
mystery ; he  was  out  a good  deal  and  might  be 
trying  to  fix  upon  one.  And  so  time  passed 
on,  and  except  for  an  occasional  mention  of 
their  names,  I had  forgotten  the  Hursts,  and 
being  no  visiting  man  had  not  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  them. 

At  length  November  came.  I was  busy,  and 
scarcely  stirred  abroad  all  day.  There  was  no 
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admittance,  except  on  business,  to  my  den.  My 
clerk  was  instructed  not  to  let  in  gossips  on  any 
account,  and  was  generally  vigilant.  One  morn- 
ing there  came  a gossip— -Mrs.  Robertson.  I 
heard  her  ask  for  me,  and  that  the  lad  said  I 
had  three  gentlemen  with  me,  and  should  be 
engaged  for  three  hours  at  the  very  least.  “ 1 
must  wait,  then,”  said  she ; “but  for  God’s  sake 
let  me  send  a note  to  him.”  Of  course  I at 
once  rang  my  bell,  and  had  her  admitted,  and 
it  was  well  I did  so,  for  she  looked  ready  to 
faint. 

“Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Robert- 
son,” said  I.  44  I did  not  mean  to  shut  you  out, 
for  you  are  always  welcome.  What  is  the 
matter  ? — or  stay — a glass  of  wine — ” 

“No,  no!”  she  hurriedly  replied.  “I  am 
in  great  trouble.  Mrs.  Hurst — ” 

“Ah!  Well?” 

“ She  has  been  missiug  for  over  a week.” 

44  Tell  me  all ; or  rather  let  me  ask  questions. 
When  did  she  go  ?” 

44  A week  ago  last  night,  she  went  out  to  buy 
something  ; for  the  poor  thing  expected — ” 

44  Stop,  8 top ; we  get  on  too  fast.  What  time 
did  she  go  ?” 

44  At  half  past  six — immediately  after  her 
supper.” 

44  Was  she  alone  ?”  ' 

“No,  certainly  not:  Mrs.  Forbes  was  with 
her ; for  Mr.  Hurst  said  that  if — ” 

44  Stop  again,  please.  Who  is  Mrs.  Forbes  ?” 

44  Surely  you  know  her ! Why,  she  is  Mr. 
Hurst’s  sister,  and  came  to  our  house  a month 
ago,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since — a real 
handsome  lady,  though  I must  say  just  a little 
bolder  in  her  ways  than  I like ; and  my  daugh- 
ter Ella  says — ” 

44  One  thing  at  a time,  Madam.  She  went 
out  shopping ; Mrs.  Forbes  was  with  her,  and 
Mr.  Hurst  staid  at  home,  and  she  never  come 
back.  Is  that  it  ?” 

44  Yes,  exactly  that ; and — ” 

44  What  did  Mrs.  Forbes  say  when  she  came 
back  ?” 

“She  never  came  back  either.” 

I leaned  hack  in  my  chair,  and  she  leaned 
back  in  hers.  We  read  in  each  other’s  eyes 
that  there  was  something  to  be  dreaded,  but 
what  neither  could  tell.  44  Well,”  I said  at 
length,  44  now  about  Mr.  Hurst.  What  did  he 
say?” 

44  He  says  it’s  all  right ; that  the  two  ladies 
went  to  Brooklyn  to  see  an  unexpectedly-found 
relative,  and  that  I neqd  not  be  alarmed.” 

44  And  you  ere  alarmed  ?” 

44  Yes — oh,  Mr. , I can’t  tell  you  what  I 

think,  hut  that  man's  face  is  a bad  one  when 
you  come  to  study  it.  Besides,  he’s  gone  too. 
When  we  called  him  this  morning  we  found  a 
note  on  his  table — here  it  is: — ‘Mrs.  Robert- 
son, I am  called  suddenly  away,  and  shall  not 
be  back  for  a week.  My  wife  sends  for  her 
clothes,  and  I have  taken  them  with  me.  My 
trunks  I do  not  need ; keep  them  until  I re- 
turn.— E.  H.’  And  so  he  has  left  them,  and  I 


am  sure  I wish  he  had  left  them  any  where  but 
with  me.” 

44  Had  he  paid  his  rent  ?” 

“Yes,  not  only  so,  but  left  a week  in  ad- 
vance in  the  note.” 

“Now,”  said  I,  “go  right  home,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson. I will  think  it  over,  and  stop  in  in  the 
evening;”  and  she  did  go  right  home,  and  I 
did  stop  in  in  the  evening. 

But  not  alone : I had  with  me  a mild-spoken 
old  gentleman,  with  a broad -brimmed  hat,  a 
pair  of  specs,  a white  choker,  an  elegantly-carved 
gold-headed  cane,  and  of  eminent  respectability 
from  top  to  toe.  He  wanted  board ; was  an 
old  friend  of  mine ; had  taken  my  recommend- 
ations to  apply  to  Mrs.  R.,  and  so  on— all  of 
which  I dnly  explained,  as  also  that  he  wanted 
a front-room. 

44  There  is  no  front-room  vacant,"  said  Mrs. 

R.,  “ except — you  know  whose,  Mr. .” 

44  Well,  well,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  gen- 
tle tones,  44  a week  hence  will  do,  Madam.” 

Said  I,  44  The  room  may  be  vacant,  perhaps, 
at  the  end  of  that  time.”  This  with  impresse- 
inent. 

44  So  it  may ; and  if  the  gentleman  would  call 
again — ” 

“Meanwhile — pardon  me  if  I am  trouble- 
some,” said  my  venerable  friend  in  still  gentler 
tones ; 44  but  if  I could  see  the  apartment — al- 
though I am  sure  it  is  charming — ” 

“Oh,  certainly!”  And  so  we  toddled  up 
stairs,  she  first,  my  venerable  friend  next,  care- 
fully lifting  his  aged  feet  from  step  to  step,  and 
lastly  I myself.  There  was  a twinkle  of  benev- 
olence in  his  very  heels. 

The  room  gained,  he  sat  down  panting  in  a 
chair  and  looked  about  him.  A very  inquisi- 
tive look  about  him,  too.  Nothing  seemed  to 
escape  those  gleaming  old  glasses.  44  And 
these  are  the  gentleman’s  trunks— just  so,  just 
so.  Permit  me  a nearer  view — ah  yes ; very 
good  trunks.” 

“And  very  heavy,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Robert- 
son, 44  for  I can  hardly  move  them.”  And  she 
gave  a pretty  hard  push  to  one,  which  seemed 
as  firm  as  a rock. 

“Let  me  try;  I used  to  be  strong — many 
years  ago,  Madam,  many  yerfrs  ago.  Give  me 
your  hand,  my  dear  friend,”  to  me;  “I  would 
kneel  beside  one.” 

A very  odd  proceeding  this,  as  Mrs.  R. 
thought;  but  she  said  never  a word.  So  I 
gave  the  old  gentleman  my  hand  and  eased 
him  down  upon  his  old  knees  beside  the  small- 
est of  the  trunks,  Mrs.  R.  being  behind  him, 
and  not  able  to  see  tbe  box  because  of  his  wide 
figure  and  wider  skirts.  Then  this  odd  old 
person  deftly  whipped  forth  from  some  part  of 
his  dress  a small  bar  with  a point,  and  sticking 
the  said  point  under  the  edge  of  the  box,  tried 
to  move  it.  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
move  a house.  And  be  sighed  softly  as  I 
eased  him  to  his  feet  again,  and  said  it  was  too 
heavy  for  his  strength. 

A little  general  talk  ensued,  and  soon  we  left 
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the  house.  Soon  we  were  in  my  office,  and 
then  came  an  act  of  transformation.  • The  wig 
and  specs  and  coat  all  seemed  to  fall  off  by 
magic,  and  there  stood  my  friend  Peters,  the 
detective,  who  at  that  time  was  rather  a terror 
to  certain  people. 

“ Well,  Peters,  what  do  you  think  ?” 

“Every  thing  that’s  bad,”  said  he.  “It’s 
clear  that  he  will  not  come  back.  I know  him 
too  well.” 

“ Know  him  too  well  ?”  said  I,  amazed. 

“Yes.  One  of  the  real  gallows-birds  that 
give  us  so  much  trouble.  He  has  been  twice 
in  State  prison,  twice  escaped ; but  that  was 
five  years  ago.  We  heard  of  his  being  in  En- 
gland, and  that  he  had  got  into  the  good  graces 
of  a respectable  family,  which  is  likely  enough. 
As  for  Madam,  his  mistress  and  confederate, 
well  there’s  no  knowing  what  she’s  been  up  to ; 
but  in  my  opinion  she  has  committed  all  the 
worst  crimes  in  the  calendar.” 

“ What  did  she  look  like  ?” 

“ A real  handsome  woman ; but  as  brazened 
an  eye  as  ever  I saw  in  all  my  life.” 

“ And  what  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“To-morrow  I’m  going  to  look  into  those 
trunks,  and  you  will  go  with  me  and  I shall  be 
Peters  in  propria  persona .” 

With  that  the  detective  and  the  lawyer  part- 
ed, and  only  two  idle  men  remained  smoking 
cigars  and  moistening  their  talk  with  moderate 
bibulation. 

Next  day  found  us  once  more  in_Mr.  Hurst’s 
room;  and  great  was  the  wonder  of  my  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Robertson,  when  I told  her  what 
was  the  object  of  the  visit.  Of  course  she 
made  no  objection,  but  hoped  there  would  be 
no  trouble. 

Peters  went  to  work  like  an  expert.  A bunch 
of  skeleton  keys  were  all  his  tools;  but  they 
sufficed,  for  one  after  another  the  trunks  were 
unlocked  and  opened.  He  was  not  surprised — 
I was — to  find  not  paving-stones  in  all  of  them, 
but  that  each  had  been  firmly  screwed  to  the 
floor  and  was,  of  course,  empty.  Or  nearly 
empty ; for  the  only  thing  found,  and  that  only 
after  patient  examination,  was  a letter  addressed 
on  the  cover  by  Hurst  to  “Mrs.  Forbes,”  and 
calling  Tor  her  presence — addressed  inside  to 
Lizzie  Dunn.  This  is  what  it  said : 

11  Lizzie,  girl,  I want  you.  You  can  do  it  best.  The 
old  terms— half.  She  is  a fool,  and  I am  tired  of  her. 
You  know  what  to  bring.  Yon  are  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Forbes.  She  has  never  heard  I had  one.  Come  at 
once  and  we  will  hurry  up  this  job.  H." 

This  paper  was  found  under  a loose  piece  of 
lining  in  one  of  the  boxes,  and  Jiad  evidently 
got  there  by  accident  and  been  overlooked. 
Peters  put  it  carefully  into  his  official  wallet, 
Mrs.  R.  and  myself  having  first  marked  it  with 
our  initials  and  the  date.  And  that  was  all  we 
found.  There  was  no  mark  or  sign  of  any  kind 
that  offered  the  least  ray  of  information.  So 
the  boxes  were  relocked,  and  Mrs.  Robertson 
told  to  leave  them  untouched  until  the  week 
was  out,  and  then  to  call  upon  me.  I need  not 


say  that  Mr.  Hurst  did  not  come  back.  The 
boxes  were  put  into  a lumber  cupboard,  the 
room  was  relet  to  a smart  young  fellow,  who, 
by-the-by,  married  pretty  Ella  Robertson  with- 
in three  months,  and  the  house  affairs  went  on 
in  the  old  way.  Only  one  thing  happened,  and 
that  was  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Hurst’s 
disappearance.  A body  was  washed  ashore  at 
Staten  Island.  It  was  of  a young  female,  but 
the  fishes  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  feature. 
Peters  kept  the  fragments  of  clothes,  only  un- 
der-linen, also  some  of  the  hair,  and  a ring, 
small  and  intrinsically  of  little  worth,  which  was 
upon  one  hand.  It  might  have  been  the  miss- 
ing wife  or  not.  There  was  no  telling.  There 
had  been  a stab  with  a long-thin  dagger  just 
above  the  collar-bone,  and  the  blade  had  gone 
down  clear  through  the  heart — just  such  a blade 
and  just  such  a stab  as  expiates  the  treachery 
of  a Carbonaro  toward  his  order.  There  was 
an  inquest,  and  the  usual  verdict  of  murder  of 
an  unknown  woman  by  an  unknown  hand. 
And  there  an  end. 

Several  years  at  least  passed  by,  and  all  these 
circumstances  were  forgotten.  Toward  the 
close  of  1857  there  came  up  an  excitement 
about  river  thieves.  The  police  before  that 
time  had  no  regular  river  patrol,  but  one  was 
established  under  the  Metropolitan  Act  of  April 
of  that  year.  The  force  seemed  of  little  service 
at  first,  however,  for  there  were  many  robberies 
of  vessels  lying  at  their  wharves,  and  never  a 
robber  captured.  Peters  and  I often  talked 
about  it.  It  wasn't  in  his  line,  he  said,  but  he 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  somebody  or  other 
was  not  smart  enough  for  the  work.  As  ship 
after  ship  was  boarded  in  the  night  he  seemed 
to  fidget  as  your  dog  fidgets  if  the  next  door 
neighbor  will  walk  up  and  down  before  your 
door  in  a pair  of  boots  whose  song  is  unfamiliar 
to  his  ears.  I have  told  you  before  what  a pry- 
ing creature  I am — it  seemed  as  if  my  penetra- 
tion was  baffled;  and  it  did  seem  mortifying 
that  the  law  should  be  defied  by  a gang  of  des- 
peradoes within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  shore — at 
least  to  me  an  expounder  of  the  law.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it  apparently.  The  river  officers 
seemed  active  and  vigilant,  the  apparatus,  such 
as  boats,  night-glasses,  arms,  and  so  forth,  serv- 
iceable and  effective,  the  patroling  was  energetic 
and  constant,  but  still  the  thieves  prospered. 

One  day,  meeting  Peters  on  his  way  from 
Police  Head-quarters,  we  fell  a-talking  for  the 
hundredth  time  upon  this  teasing  subject. 

“ I tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  he,  “ I’d  like  to  go 
aboard  one  of  them  yawls  and  see  how  it’s  done.” 

“ Easy  enough  for  you  to  do  so,”  said  I. 

“Yes,  of  course.  But  there’s  one  thing 
more.”  And  the  fellow’s  left  eyelid  quivered 
into  the  similitude  of  a wink. 

“Precisely,”  said  I.  “Nothing  I should 
like  better,”  for  I knew  that  my  company  >vas 
the  “one  thing  more”  desired. 

“ When  can  you  go  ?” 

“ To-night  if  you  say  so.  The  captain  w’on’t 
object  ?” 
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'‘Laws,  no!  You  ought  to  be  well  enough 
acquainted  to  know  that.” 

So  the  arrangement  was  made. 

That  night,  a dark  one,  a rather  large  and 
heavy  boat,  but  one  not  by  any  means  badly 
constructed  for  speed,  lay  at  the  foot  of  White- 
hall Street.  There  were  four  men  at  the  oars, 
and  one  at  the  rudder.  Very  soon  two  other 
men  issued  from  a comer  store  where  comforts 
were  sold,  and  stepped  aboard,  sitting  down  in 
the  stern-sheets,  and  then  the  boat  glided  noise- 
lessly into  the  darkness.  The  reader  will  please 
follow. 

One  who  has  never  been  carried  at  night 
over  the  North  or  East  River  in  a row-boat  will 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  peculiar  sensations 
of  the  journey.  It  was  truly  a dark  night.  Not 
a star  shone  in  the  sky,  and  the  lights  on  shore 
merely  mocked  at  the  surrounding  gloom.  A 
dark  mist  crept  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  made  the  outlines  of  the  wharves  look  like 
the  ghostly  forms  of  unreal  architecture.  The 
black  hulls  of  ships  lay  slowly  rising  and  falling 
an  inch  or  two,  and  the  tide  around  them  made 
not  even  a rippling  murmur.  The  tall  masts 
and  cordage  and  reefed  sails  were  but  shadows 
scarce  more  sombre  than  the  darkness  behind 
them.  The  rattle  of  street  traffic  was  faintly 
heard,  the  distant  barking  of  a dog  stole  mourn- 
fully over  the  still  river,  and  added  to  the  lone- 
liness. The  boat  itself,  moving  along  like  a 
floating  mystery,  made  no  noise.  With  muffied 
oars  and  hushed  voices,  often  quite  silent,  it 
glided  past  piers  and  tiers  of  vessels,  in  and  out 
among  them,  and  was  seen  by  not  one  of  a hun- 
dred sailors  watching  upon  deserted  decks. 

For  three  hours  thus  we  crept  about  upon  the 
lonely  river,  and  I began  to  get  tired.  The 
novelty  had  worn  off  long  before,  and  the  ad- 
venture was  no  adventure  at  all.  I whispered 
to  Peters  that  I thought  it  time  to  go  home. 
Not  yet,  said  he. 

At  this  time  we  were  just  opposite  pier  Num- 
ber Twelve  on  the  North  River,  a capital  point 
for  me  to  land  at ; and,  finally,  Peters  seeing 
that  I was  really  anxious  to  be  away,  asked  the 
man  at  the  rudder  to  steer  in-shore,  and  at  a 
slow  rate  we  began  to  approach  the  pier. 

Suddenly  Peters  touched  the  helmsman  on 
the  arm,  and  simultaneously  the  rowers  ceased 
their  work.  Instantly  seven  pairs  of  tolerably 
keen  eyes  were  straining  through  the  dkrkness 
toward  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  one  of  the  par- 
ty leveled  his  night-glass  in  the  same  direction. 
The  pier  was  quite  deserted  ; no  goods  were  on 
it — that  much  was  clear.  There  was  no  sound 
either.  But  just  at  the  edge,  or  rather  within 
a couple  of  yards  of  it,  was  a heap  of  some- 
thing, which  might  be  mud,  or  coal,  or  any 
other  similar  matter.  It  looked  about  three 
or  four  feet  long  and  a foot  high.  But — and  I 
have  before  spoken  of  the  instinctive  feelings 
people  have  upon  certain  occasions — the  heap 
was,  we  felt  sure,  without  either  of  us  saying 
so,  neither  coal  nor  mud.  I said,  “Why 
not  pull  in  and  see  what  it  is?”  “By  no 


means,”  said  the  steersman ; “well  wait  here 
a bit — oi>  better  still,  a little  further  off.”  So 
the  boat  was  sent  back  half  a dozen  lengths, 
and  we  watched  and  waited.  Presently  the 
heap  moved  a little,  and  again  was  still.  Then 
again,  and  yet  again,  each  time  nearer  the  edge 
of  the  pier,  until  at  last  it  was  quite  close,  and 
finally  fell  into  the  water  with  a dull  plunge. 
Yet  we  waited — I thought  unwisely,  but  it  was 
not  my  business  to  advise  further.  I think  we 
lay  there  motionless  and  silent  for  near  half  an 
hour ; motionless,  save  just  a dip  of  the  oars  now 
and  then  to  keep  us  from  floating  down  stream. 
There  seemed  nothing  to  be  gained,  I thought, 
by  this  sort  of  proceeding,  or  rather  not  pro- 
ceeding, and  whispered  as  much  to  Peters. 
“Ever  see  a terrier  at  a rat-hole?”  said  he. 
“ Yes  ; are  we  terriers  now,  then  ?”  I replied. 
But  the  answer  never  came.  For  just  at  that 
instant  our  boat  shot  ahead  at  full  speed,  while 
I caught  sight  of  a dark  speck  gliding  swiftly 
along  close  to  the  timbers  of  the  pier.  How 
those  new  “ Metropolitans”  bent  to  their  oars 
was  a sight ! We  seemed  to  fly  along  the  wa- 
ter’s surface.  Very  soon  we  caught  a clear 
view  of  the  object  in  ahead  of  us,  and  which 
now  seemed  making  for  further  off  shore.  It 
I was  a little  skiff,  with  one  man  in  it,  and  his 
I speed  was  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  equal 
to  our  own.  We  gained  upon  him,  and  after  a 
long  chase  got  close  enough  to  hail  him — I need 
not  say  without  eliciting  response.  Gaining  still 
more,  as  we  now  did  with  every  stroke,  Peters 
pulled  open  the  slide  of  his  dark  lantern,  and 
threw  the  light  clear  on  to  the  flying  figure — 
only  for  an  instant,  for  the  sergeant  at  the  helm 
angrily  told  him  to  shut  it  up.  Again  the  ser- 
geant hailed  the  little  boat,  and  again  there 
was  no  reply.  Then  he  said  to  Peters,  “ Y^s, 
■you  may.”  What  that  meant  I soon  found 
from  the  flash  and  sudden  report  close  at  my 
side.  That  sort  of  a salute  was  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  two  milder  ones  before,  and  Peters 
fired  again.  This  time  there  did  come  an  an- 
swer, for  quick  as  thought  there  were  a flash  and 
a sharp  crack  not  twenty  feet  ahead,  and  one  of 
our  rowers  dropped  his  oar  into  the  water,  and 
clapped  his  right  hand  to  his  left  arm,  mutter- 
ing certainly  not  a blessing  upon  somebody. 

Of  course  this  altered  matters.  Peters  took 
a spare  oar  and  changed  places  with  the  wound- 
ed man.  But  this  took  time,  and  when  the  boat 
began  to  move  again  it  was  evident  that  the 
chase  had  escaped. 

Pretty  conclusion,  truly ! But  there  was  the 
heap  which  had  lain  on  the  pier.  That  part  of 
the  mystery  remained  to  be  cleared  up.  Slowly 
wending  our  way — why  not  wend  our  way  in  a 
boat  as  much  as  Mr.  De  Sylva,  in  Marry  ait’s 
novel,  paved  his  up  a river? — we  got  back  to 
Pier  Number  Twelve,  and  Peters  and  I got 
ashore,  and  he,  with  the  help  of  his  lantern,  be- 
gan to  look  around. 

And  this  is  what  we  found : A trail  as  if 
some  bloody  substance  had  been  dragged  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  smeared  the  timbers  as  it 
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moved  along.  A trail  that  we  followed  back 
for  twenty  yards,  until  it  turned  aside  toward  a 
shed.  A trail  that  grew  more  and  more  deep- 
ly soaked  as  we  followed  it.  A trail  that  led 
to  a pool  of  blood  within  the  shed — and  that 
was  all. 

Peters  must  have  thought  my  exclamation  a 
foolish  one — “A  queer  business!”  was  what  I 
said.  But  he  made  no  answer  beyond  hastily 
writing  upon  a leaf  from  his  memorandum-book, 
and  asking  me  to  run  with  it  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion-house ; which  I of  course  did. 

The  sergeant  on  duty  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
thought  I was  drunk  until  I gave  him  the  note, 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  whistled  a 
long,  soft  note.  Then,  calling  an  officer,  he 
gave  some  orders,  the  result  being  that  in  two 
minutes  I was  running  back  with  two  men  pro- 
vided with  ropes  and  grappling-irons.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  pier  one  of  the  two  staid,  the  other 
helped  his  wounded  comrade  away,  for  he  was 
getting  very  weak. 

Fishing  Dam  fond  of;  but  such  fishing  as  I 
saw  that  night  I hope  never  again  to  see.  The 
grapples  were  not  five  minutes  at  work  before 
I saw  the  ropes  tighten,  and  two  men  begin  to 
haul  carefully  but  with  their  whole  strength. 

1 have  undertaken  to  tell  this  history — I wish 
I never  had.  As  the  recollection  of  how  foot 
after  foot  of  the  ropes  came  up,  how  a something 
rose  above  the  water — a something  that  was 
once  a woman,  but  now  a hideous  thing  with 
its  head  falling  on  one  side  and  nearly  cut  from 
the  neck — there ! it’6  no  use ; no  words  can  de- 
scribe the  sight ! 

The  men  soon  had  it  upon  the  boards  of  the 
pier.  There  was  a rope  round  it,  with  the  end 
hanging  loose  for  several  yards.  There  was  a 
hfiavy  piece  of  iron  tied  fast  to  it.  And  as  the 
lantern’s  light  fell  upon  the  face  I saw,  through 
the  long  black  hair  which  was  streaming  over 
it,  two  jet-black  eyes  that  glared  upward  fear- 
fully. 

The  officials  soon  removed  that  silent  horror 
to  the  station-house,  where  it  was  laid  upon  the 
floor.  An  examination  soon  revealed  tho  fact 
that  there  was  a narrow  cut  behind  the  left  col- 
lar-bone, and  it  was  the  stab  that  I had  heard 
of  years  before ; and  a further  search  showed 
that  a narrow  blade  had  cut  down  through  the 
heart.  Why  after  such  a blow  the  poor  creat- 
ure should  be  further  mutilated  none  can  tell. 
Nor,  although  Peters  knew  the  woman  to  be 
Lizzie  Dunn,  alias  Mrs.  Forbes,  we  never  learned 
a single  other  fact.  There  was  an  inquest,  but 
the  thing  was  kept  secret,  in  the  hope  that  the 
murderer  would  return  some  day.  He  never 
did  so.  The  body  lies  buried  in  a suburban 
cemetery ; and  its  former  occupant,  and  the  man 
who  did  the  deed,  alone  know  what  we  sought 
to  learn.  Whether  fhe  murderer  was  Hurst  I 
can  not  tell,  but  Peters  says  it  was,  for  he  saw 
the  face  of  the  solitary  rower,  and  knew  it  even 
in  that  one  brief  flash  of  his  lantern.  His  the- 
ory is  that  the  woman  had  become  dangerous 
and  troublesome,  and  was  therefore  put  out  of 


the  way — which,  like  all  theories,  holds  good^ 
until  disproved.  The  body  lies  buried,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  tenant  alone — besides  the  man  who 
set  that  spirit  free— can  tell  why  or  how  the 
bloody  deed  was  done.  One  thing  only  is  cer- 
tain— Hurst,  was  seen  no  more. 

One  thing  puzzled  me.  Why  had  not  the 
relatives  of  the  first  victim  made  more  ado? 
Surely  they  must  have  retained  some  affection 
for  her,  or  would  at  least  like  to  know  whether 
she  were  living  or  dead. 

“They  know  she  is  dead,”  said  Peters,  of 
whom  I asked  the  question  some  days  after. 

“ Did  you  tell  them  ?” 

“Well,  I was  engaged  by  them  in  the  mat- 
ter privately.” 

“ And  never  told  me  I Why,  old  friend,  you 
didn’t  think  that  I wanted  to  make  any  thing 
out  of  it,  did  you  ?” 

“ Of  course  not,”  he  replied.  And  we  both 
laughed  the  laugh  of  men  who  have  seen  the 
world. 


STRANDED. 

Heavy  and  white  hangs  the  fog  to-night 
Along  the  Jersey  shore ; 

The  air  is  chill,  and  all  sounds  are  still, 

Save  the  breakers*  sullen  roar, 

Aud  the  shelving  sands  as  they  slip  and  slide 
From  the  brown  sea-beach  with  the  outward  tide. 

The  sea  runs  high ; but  above  In  the  sky 
Is  the  moon,  all  wan  and  white 
As  the  face  of  a ghost ; and  along  the  coast, 

In  the  dim,  uncertain  light, 

Spectral  and  grand  the  tall  Blnflb  stand, 

Gazing  oceanward  from  the  land. 

Close  at  their  feet  where  the  wild  waves  meet 
With  a sullen,  angry  roar, 

Mingling  their  spnme  in  a sheet  of  fcme 
When  the  tide  rolls  in  toward  the  shore, 

Are  the  rocks  dimly  seen  through  the  vapory  screen, 
As  a puff  of  wind  parts  the  fog  between. 

What  if  to-night  in  this  treacherous  light 
A vessel  in-shore  should  sail? 

What  if  she  strand  on  some  reef  of  sand, 

And  the  wind  should  grow  to  a gale? 

Little  chance  of  her  fate,  for  the  tide  rises  late, 

And  six  long  hoars  she  would  have  to  wait. 

Bark  to  that  gun ! now  another  one ; 

And  yonder,  sec  ahead, 

On  Mariner’s  Shoal,  where  the  breakers  roll, 

Those  signal-lights  burn  red; 

’Tis  a ship  aground,  some  M homeward-bound,” 

With  the  boiling  surf  and  the  fog  all  round. 

Now  the  wind,  that  was  still,  blows  fresh  and  chill, 
And  the  white  fog  flics  before; 

And  through  cloudy  rifts,  as  the  dense  mass  lifts, 
Shine  the  lanterns  on  the  shore, 

Where  the  wreckers  stand,  and  with  ready  hand 
Guide  the  crowded  boats  a s they  struggle  to  land. 

Far  voices  call,  and  the  moon  over  all 
Reveals  the  Btranded  ship; 

And  her  lights,  as  they  blaze  thro*  the  reddening  haze, 
With  a sudden  movement  dip, 

As  the  low  ebb-tide  leaves  the  beach  bare  and  wide, 
Aud  her  hull  careens  to  the  landward  side. 

Now  the  gray  dawn  breaks  as  the  red  son  wakes 
In  a leaden-colored  sky; 

One  body  found  of  four  that  were  drowned, 

And  the  ship  still  high  and  dry; 

One  star  dim  and  pale,  and  a vanishing  sail, 

With  the  wind  in-shore  and  blowing  a gale. 
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rthe  choice  of  a happy  summer  retreat  were 
given  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
would  they  necessarily  choose  Albany  ? Is  it  quite 
beyond  belief  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  might 
select  another  spot,  as,  for  instance,  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  or  Chatham  Street?  It  is  a 
very  unkind  question  to  ask  concerning  the  cap- 
ital city  of  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union, 
but  is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a city  of  more 
interest  and  attraction  than  Albany?  Granting 
that  the  Capitol  is  a noble  edifice,  that  Broadway 
is  an  imposing  promenade,  that  the  railroad  sta- 
tion is  w holly  worthy  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
travel  upon  the  continent,  that  the  environs  are 
exquisitely  cultivated,  and  that  pleasure-gardens 
and  drives  and  walks  abound,  is  there  not,  some- 
how, a last  perfection  wanting?  And  if  some  sur- 
ly traveler,  toiling  up  some  steep  street  in  a dog- 
day  sun,  should  querulously  refuse  to  grant  the 
existence  of  the  various  amenities  and  attrac- 
tions we  have  named,  what  wTould  a truthful 
narrator  say,  and  how,  if  these  facts  failed, 
should  he  adequately  set  forth  the  charms  of 
Albany  ? 

Is  it  any  comfort  to  know  that  it  is  the  next 
settlement  in  age  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  and 
that  the  original  site  w*as  just  below,  and  that 
the  fort  there  was  called  Beaverwvck  ? Is  it 
any  inspiration  to  recall  the  political  history  of 
the  State,  and  the  more  or  less  illustrious  figures 
who  have  moved  about  the  city  for  a season  ? 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  balcony  from  wdiich 
his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  then  President, 
addressed  his  fellow^citizens  upon  a July  even- 
ing, while  his  Secretary  of  State  listened  and  ap- 
plauded. Is  that  a lofty  and  stimulating  re- 
membrance ? When  a stranger  asks  the  citizen 
of  Albany  for  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  he  is 
referred  to  the  State  Library,  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, to  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  to  the  Ca- 
thedral. But  the  most  picturesque,  romantic, 
and  suggestive  object  is  the  house  of  the  Patroon. 
In  the  summer  it  is  set  in  the  most  ample  and 
massive  foliage.  The  noble  elms  “high  over- 
arched embower”  the  dusty  road  to  Troy.  The 
blossoming  shrubbery  scents  the  air  in  June; 
and  there  is  no  pleasanter  surprise  than  to  come 
suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a long,  curving,  and  shad- 
ed street,  upon  the  Patroon’s  house. 

Formerly,  of  course,  the  road  to  Troy  was 
not.  There  were  gardens  and  lawns  and  groves 
all  about.  At  least  the  observer  imagines  so, 
and  speaks  from  the  probability  of  the  scene. 
The  grounds  fell  gently  to  the  river,  and  the  ver- 
dure of  the  garden  laved  the  base  of  the  hill  and 
rose  in  soft  woods  to  the  ridge.  The  lazy  sloops 
drifted  by  upon  the  river  in  the  midsummer  day, 
spectral  in  the  haze,  the  fleets  of  dreams.  The 
smooth  uplands  beyond  rose  tranquilly  toward 
the  remote,  invisible  heights  of  the  Green  Mount- 
ains in  the  northeast.  No  steam  screamed ; no 
car  rattled ; not  even  the  ‘ 4 heavy  barges  trailed” 
along  the  yet  undug  and  undreamed  canal.  Open- 
ing his  gate,  the  Patroon  passed  into  a Dutch 
town,  himself  the  ghost  of  a baron  of  other  days. 
And  opening  his  gate,  his  guests  passed  in  to  the 
solid  and  quaint  hospitality  of  the  chief  of  a 
queer  kind  of  provincial  principality. 

If  you  stop  now  to  look  in  at  the  old  house, 


still  standing  its  ground  with  its  stalwart  body- 
guard clad  in  the  green  mail  of  a hundred  sum- 
mers, you  see  that,  despite  its  vigor,  the  Troy^ 
road  flanks  it  upon  one  side,  and  humming  fac- 
tories have  stolen  in  between  its  windows  and 
the  river.  Beyond  its  rural  domain  there  is  all 
the  ugliness  of  the  edge  of  a busy  city,  and  the 
sure  triumph  of  the  city  over  the  beautiful  grounds 
is  plain  to  see.  You  can  not  say  its  triumph  over 
the  beautiful  trees,  for  Albany  has  held  fast  to 
its  trees,  and  there  is  no  city  more  profusely 
shaded.  The  trees  are  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  city  ; yet  they  are  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
see,  for  they  cast  a curious  gloom  upon  many 
of  the  streets,  and  the  traveler  winders  whether 
more  air  and  more  sun  would  not  be  more  agree- 
able and  more  w'holesome. 

Apparently  the  city  is  built  upon  three  or  more 
narrow  hills,  with  ravines  betw  een  them,  running 
back  from  the  river.  Upon  the  highest  of  these 
the  Capitol  is  built,  and  as  you  come  down  its 
broad  steps  you  are  directly  opposite  the  tops  of 
the  high  hills  across  the  river.  Upon  the  Capi- 
tol hill  are  many  of  the  pleasantest  houses  of  Al- 
bany ; and  so  felicitous  is  one  point  for  a house 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  fancy  a sumptuous  dwell- 
ing, with  a broad  balcony  opening  out  of  a lux- 
urious library,  far  above  the  city,  looking  dow  n 
upon  the  river  and  the  beautiful  hills  beyond. 
If  there  w ere  such  a house,  and  surely  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill  there  might 
be  several,  there  is  no  house  in  the  city  of  New 
York  with  so  noble  an  exposure.  From  such 
a balcony,  as  you  leaned  upon  the  railing  and 
heard  the  cool  plash  of  a fountain  in  a daintv 
grass-plot  beneath,  you  might  not  see  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  you  would  surely  see  the  handsome 
church  upon  the  next  hill  to  the  north — a church 
not  of  sombre  stone,  but  of  cheerful  coursestnf 
yellow  and  blue,  spacious  and  imposing,  a Cath- 
olic church,  the  very  aspect  and  situation  of 
which  show  the  constant  wariness  and  sagacity 
of  the  sect  that  built  it.  From  this  charmed  bal- 
cony your  eye  W’ould  wander  delighted  far  up 
the  placid  river  to  the  tranquil  hill  lines  of  the 
northern  and  northeastern  horizon.  Here,  if  you 
forgot  that  Albany  was  Albany,  you  would  pay 
your  most  flattering  tribute  to  the  city. 

But  you  w ill  properly  be  told  to  see  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  to  the  Cathedral  you  should  go.  Let 
it  be  toward  sunset,  and  on  a week-day  when 
there  is  no  sendee.  There  is  no  pleasant  ap- 
proach, and  the  best  perhaps  is  from  the  river. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  imposing  from  its 
size  rather  than  from  any  especial  beauty ; but 
as  you  enter  the  shabby  doonvay — for  Catholic 
magnificence  in  this  country  is  inveterately  shab- 
by— you  pass  into  the  feeling  and  associations  of 
European  life  and  travel.  The  interior  is  like  a 
hundred  churches  in  which  the  traveler  has  been. 
The  columns  are  low,  giving  a vault-like  effect 
which  is  not  pleasing  in  such  a building.  But 
what  impresses  you  at  that  hour  is  not  the  archi- 
tecture, nor  the  colored  window's,  nor  the  space, 
nor  any  thing  but  three  or  four  old  women. 
Comfortable  souls,  they  have  been  selling  apples 
all  day,  or  picking  up  sticks  with  Goody  Blake, 
and  here  they  are  in  their  house,  either  kneeling 
and  muttering  prayers  as  they  slip  the  beads 
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through  their  fingers,  or  quietly  sitting,  utterly 
still,  perhaps  dozing,  perhaps  dreaming,  with 
all  the  content  of  oxen  lying  in  a pasture.  For 
these  beldames  it  is  truly  Mother  Church  whose 
arm  they  feel  around  them.  You  go  cautiously 
down  the  aisle  toward  the  altar,  softly  stepping, 
not  to  disturb  their  devotions  or  pious  medita- 
tions. Needless  care,  for  they  do  not  hear  you 
or  see  you ; or  if  for  a moment  their  eyes  rest 
upon  you  it  is  with  no  curiosity,  but  with  an  ab- 
sent regard. 

Somebody  comes  out  of  the  mysterious  room 
from  which  the  priests  enter  when  mass  is  to  be 
performed,  and  he  mops  the  wicks  of  the  candles 
upon  the  altar  so  that  they  will  light  easily  when 
the  proper  moment  arrives.  The  old  women 
watch  him  with  the  same  abstracted  gaze,  as  he 
bustles  about  in  a peculiarly  secular  way  and 
bangs  the  door  as  he  goes  out.  The  noise  echoes 
through  the  hollow  church,  and  then  every  thing 
is  silent  again,  and  you  creep  softly  along,  look- 
ing up  at  the  windows,  each  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  some 
outlying  church.  How  pleasant  if  it  were  a 
perfectly  free-will  offering ! But  you  know  that 
it  is  no  more  so  than  many  a service  of  plate,  or 
many  a college  honor  of  the  higher  class.  There 
are  some  shabby  pictures  upon  the  walls,  and 
there  are  confessionals  with  a dirty  curtain  to 
draw  before  the  priest’s  face.  Indeed  the  sights 
of  the  church  are  very  few,  and  they  are  seen  in 
a few  moments.  But  the  associations  are  touch- 
ing and  endless.  These  are  not  American  old 
women  who  sit  there,  nor  is  the  faith  which 
reared  the  temple  American.  The  whole  spec- 
tacle is  European,  medieval,  remote.  Here  we 
are  at  the  door  again,  and  on  either  side  are  the 
poor-box  and  the  church-box.  What  if  a party 
of  the  ancient  Dutchmen  should  open  the  door 
and  look  in ! If  Peter  Stuy  vesant  should  storm 
swearing  down  the  aisle,  or  Wouter  Yan  Twiller 
smoke  his  placid  pipe  in  a pew,  would  the  old 
wothen  look  astonished,  or  patiently  continue  to 
chew  their  pious  cud  ? 

In  a monthly  meditation  upon  many  things  it 
is  impossible  to  omit  the  extraordinary  events  in 
Mexico  and  the  fate,  which  has  already  suspend- 
ed the  festivities  in  Paris  and  clad  every  Eu- 
ropean court  in  mourning,  of  the  young  Prince 
Maximilian.  The  circumstances  are  painfully 
familiar.  He  fought  to  the  last  in  a desperate 
cause ; he  lost  and  met  the  fate  which  he  doubt- 
less anticipated.  The  details  have  been  faith- 
fully preserved.  The  bright  summer  morning 
at  Queretaro ; the  crowds  pouring  from  the  little 
city  out  upon  the  plain  beyond ; the  expectant 
throngs  and  tolling  bells,  and  at  last  the  carriages 
containing  the  prisoners.  Last  came  Maximil- 
ian, his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  unfamiliar  landscape 
softly  musing  upon  other  scenes,  and  his  young 
heart  aching  not  with  grief  at  his  own  fate  but 
with  the  thought  of  his  wife,  who  could  not  know 
the  total  ruin  that  had  befallen  her.  For  a mo- 
ment the  young  man  is  recalled  to  the  circum- 
stances around  him.  He  sees  two  of  his  most 
faithful  companions  fall  dead  under  the  rifles 
which  will  next  be  aimed  at  him.  Then  rising 
and  declaring  that  he  had  acted  honestly,  if  mis- 
takenly ; giving  a little  gift  to  thq  soldiers  and 
begging  them  to  aim  at  his  heart,  he  murmured 
— or  the  natural  emotion  of  his  heart  was  so  in- 


terpreted by  the  sympathy  of  the  beholders— 
44  Carlotta ! Carlotta ! ” and  so  died. 

It  is  a sad  story ; not  because  he  was  called  an 
Emperor  or  was  born  a Prince  or  an  Archduke, 
but  because  he  was  an  ingenuous  youth  gone 
astray,  who  bravely  and  decently  expiated  his 
errors  and  his  crimes.  Indeed,  in  these  days 
when  kings  and  emperors  are  tottering  and  van- 
ishing in  the  thought  which  controls  civilization, 
it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that  a generous  young 
man,  bom  to  the  purple  and  appreciating  his  po- 
sition, but  not  strong  enough  to  break  away  from 
it,  should  wish  to  use  its  advantages  to  do  what 
good  he  can.  So,  when  the  embassy  from  Mexi- 
co came  to  Maximilian  and  proposed  the  em- 
pire, he  probably  reflected  that,  in  so  chaotic  a 
country,  a strong  government  was  essential ; and 
that  if  one  of  the  parties  in  the  civil  war  there 
was  willing  to  adopt  him  os  a leader  it  might  be 
possible  under  on  appearance,  if  not  the  reality 
of  right  and  popular  choice,  to  establish  a strong 
government  winch  should  give  peace  and  order 
to  the  country. 

Lbuis  Napoleon  and  Maximilian’s  father-in- 
law,  the  late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  had  of 
course  their  purposes,  and  meant  to  use  Maxi- 
milian to  secure  them.  That  he  accepted  with 
them  the  theory  that  the  United  States  were 
ruined  is  undoubtedly  true ; but  in  so  doing  he 
merely  accepted  the  theory  which  was  universal 
in  the  European  Courts,  and  indeed  in  general 
European  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Maximilian  had  purposes  of  his  own,  and 
sincerely  hoped  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Mexico 
under  a strong  and  mild  government.  So  much 
at  least  we  may  concede  without  justifying  his 
original  resolution,  or  the  various  measures  he 
adopted  to  carry  on  the  war.  Yet  it  is  but  fair 
that  a generous  view  should  be  taken  of  the  ca- 
reer of  a young  man,  the  reasons  of  whose  action 
must  be  sought  partly  in  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  and  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Mexico. 

But  the  peculiar  tragedy  of  his  fate,  and  our 
natural  sympathy  with  a man  who  meets  it 
bravely,  must  not  blind  our  minds  to  the  real 
enormity  of  his  offenses.  Maximilian  went  into 
another  country  to  lead  one  party  aguinst  another 
in  a civil  war ; and  he  did  not  rely  upon  the  strong 
arms  of  those  who  invited  him,  but  upon  the  ar- 
mies of  France.  Of  course  his  plans  contem- 
plated the  formation  of  a government  in  our 
Southern  States,  which  would  wish  to  have  a 
friendly  and  not  republican  system  in  Mexico, 
while  he  felt  that  his  own  throne  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
a divided  country,  as  he  supposed  ours  would  be. 

Now  Maximilian  knew  perfectly  well  that  if 
he  had  any  right  whatever  in  Mexico  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  the  chosen  chief  of  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  of  the  country ; but  he  also  knew 
that  if  that  party  was  so  wholly  weak  that  it  could 
appear  in  the  field  only  under  the  protection  of 
France,  it  was  not  a party  which  had  any  just 
authority  to  claim  to  be  the  really  controlling 
party  of  the  country,  or  to  represent,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  the  people  of  Mexico.  His  case 
w'as  fatally  weak  from  the  beginning,  and  when- 
ever he  thought  of  it  he  must  have  felt  it  as  ev- 
ery thoughtful  man  in  this  country  did.  During 
the  brief  summer  of  apparent  power,  while  he 
and  Carlotta  held  an  imperial  court  in  the  an- 
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cient  city,  and  the  great  courts  of  Europe  recog- 
nized the  empire  and  sent  embassadors  to  the 
emperor  of  a day;  during  the  time  in  which 
Maximilian  issued  plans  of  laws,  and  hunted, 
and  drove,  and  rode,  and  passed  from  the  city 
to  the  summer-palace  and  from  the  summer-pal- 
ace to  the  city;  while  Carlotta  made  a pictur- 
esque progress  to  the  province  of  Yucatan,  and 
her  coming  cast  a strange  light  upon  the  silent 
and  half-forgotten  ruins — during  all  this  time 
and  the  happening  of  these  things  the  young 
man  might  have  believed  he  had  chosen  well, 
and  that  all  his  hopes  would  be  fulfilled. 

But  when  in  this  hunting  and  summer  revelry 
he  paused  to  sign  the  bill  which  virtually  restored 
slavexy  in  Mexico,  and  the  other  edict  by  which 
he,  a stranger,  an  Austrian  Prince  leaning  upon 
France,  doomed  young  Mexicans  fighting  for 
their  country  and  its  republican  government  to 
summary  drum-head  trial  and  execution,  then 
Maximilian  took  his  life  in  his  hand  as -much  as 
any  footpad  who  ever  went  upon  the  highway. 
But  his  offense  was  as  much  greater  as  the  wel- 
fare of  a nation  is  greater  than  that  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. His  only  hope  was  in  the  arms  he  wield- 
ed or  commanded.  When  they  failed  he  must 
either  escape  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities against  whom  he  was  waging  bloody  war, 
and  in  that  case,  according  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  fighting,  of  his 
own  country,  of  England,  and  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions hitherto — except  the  United  States — his 
doom  was  sure.  The  European  burst  of  indig- 
nation over  his  fate  is  simply  illogical.  He  had 
no  reason  to  expect  more  mercy  than  a Mexican. 
And  if  Juarez  had  executed  Miramon  wrould  ev- 
ery court  in  Europe  have  loudly  lamented  ? Cer- 
tainly not.  It  w as  the  Princeship  of  Maximilian 
that  produced  the  outcry. 

Let  those  w’ho  think  his  fate  peculiarly  hard 
read  the  following  letters  of  two  Mexican  Gen- 
erals w'ho,  for  defending  their  countiy  against 
foreign  invaders,  and  for  no  other  crime,  were 
shot  by  order  of  Maximilian ; and  let  them  re- 
member that  these  men  were  quite  as  dear  to 
those  who  loved  them  as  Maximilian  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends,  and  confess  that  it  was  he,  and 
no  other,  who  really  justified — so  far  as  such 
things  can  be  justified — the  tragical  spectacle  of 
the  summer  morning  outside  the  walls  of  Qucre- 
taro. 

General  Arteaga  w as  a man  and  soldier  of  un- 
spotted character ; and  even  the  French  journal- 
ist who  announced  his  capture  said : u He  is  an 
honest  and  sincere  man,  whose  career  has  been 
distinguished  by  humanity.  ” 

MUatTAPAW,  Ortoier  90, 1865. 

“My  adored  Mother, — I was  taken  prisoner  on  the 
18th  instant  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  to-morrow  I 
am  to  be  shot.  I pray  you,  mother,  to  forgive  me  for 
all  the  suffering  I have  caused  during  the  time  I fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms,  against  your  will.  Mo- 
ther, in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  aid  you,  the  only 
means  I had  I sent  yon  in  April  last ; but  God  is  with 
you,  and  He  will  not  suffer  you  to  perish,  nor  my  sis- 
ter Trinidad.  I have  not  told  you  before  of  the  death 
of  my  brother  Lnis,  because  I reared  you  would  die  of 
grier;  he  died  at  Tnxpan,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  abont 
the  1st  January  last.  Mother,  I leave  nothing  bnt  a 
spotless  name,  for  I have  never  taken  anv  thing  that 
did  not  belong  to  me ; and  I trust  God  will  pardon  all 
my  sins  and  take  me  into  His  glory.  I die  a Christian, 
and  bid  yon  all  adieu— you,  Dolores,  and  all  the  fam- 
ily, as  your  very  obedient  son, 

“Jose  Maria  Arteaga. 

“ Doom  Apolonia  Magallaooa  do  Arteaga,  Agnoi  Cahoot®*.” 


“ Uruapas,  ©a UsUr  90,  IStt. 

“ Adored  Mother.— It  is  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
General  Arteaga,  Colonel  Villa  Comez,  with  three  oth- 
er chiefs  and  myself,  have  just  been  condemned.  My 
conscience  is  quiet.  I go  down  to  the  tomb  at  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  without  a stain  upon  my  military 
career  or  a blot  upon  my  name.  Weep  not,  bnt  be 
comforted,  for  the  only  crime  your  eon  has  committed 
is  the  defense  of  a holy  cause — the  independence  of  his 
country.  For  this  I am  to  be  shot.  I nave  no  money, 
for  I have  saved  nothing.  I leave  you  without  a for- 
tune ; hut  God  will  aid  you  and  my  children,  who  are 

proud  to  bear  my  name Direct  my  children  and 

my  brothers  in  the  path  of  honor,  for  the  scaffold  can 
not  attaint  loyal  names.  Adieu,  dear  mother.  I will 
receive  your  Diessing  from  the  tomb.  Embrace  my 
good  uncle  Lnis  for  me,  and  Tecla,  Lnpe,  and  Isabel, 
also  my  namesake,  as  well  as  Cannelita,  Cholita,  and 
Manuelita ; give  them  many  kisses,  and  the  adieu  from 
my  inmost  soul  Many  blessings  for  my  uncles,  aunts, 
consins,  and  all  loyal  friends,  and  receive  the  last  adieu 
of  your  obedient  and  faithful  son,  who  loves  you  much, 

“Carlos  Salazar. 

41  Postscript.— If  affairs  should  change  hereafter— and 
it  is  possible  they  may— I wish  my  ashes  to  repose  by 
the  side  of  my  children,  in  your  town." 

The  annual  boat-race  between  the  two  great 
colleges  of  New  England,  Harvard  and  Yale,  is 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  event  of  the 
Commencement  season  to  the  students.  The  fair 
and  venerable  city  of  Worcester  is  the  point  to 
which  the  boat-clubs  and  their  friends  repair,  and 
upon  a lake  in  the  vicinity,  Quinsigamond,  the 
regatta  takes  place.  To  be  a victor  in  that  great 
struggle,  to  be  the  champion  of  the  triumphant 
crew,  is  an  honor  greater,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
great  multitude  of  collegians  than  to  be  valedic- 
torian. 

But  with  this  muscular  contest,  in  which  our 
collegians  have  imitated  the  example  of  England, 
they  have  also  introduced  the  worst  manners  and 
riotous  conduct  of  any  time  and  of  any  univers- 
ity. The  great  contest  of  this  year,  in  which 
Harvard  was  victorious,  w as  utterly  disgraced  by 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  students  in  the  city 
of  Worcester.  Taking  possession  of  the  Bay 
State  House,  the  chief  hotel  of  the  place,  they 
smashed  and  smirched  whatever  they  could  reach 
upon  the  first-floor,  and  should  all  have  been 
ducked,  soundly  thrashed,  and  put  to  prison  la- 
bor for  twenty  days  for  their  pains.  The  whole 
community  of  letters  is  insulted  and  stained  by 
their  ribald  behavior ; and  we  wonder  that  the 
classmates  and  felloiv-collegians  of  such  indecent 
and  drunken  rioters  do  not  solemnly  protest 
against  them  by  name,  and  utterly  disclaim  all 
sympathy  in  their  orgies.  Nor  can  we  see  why 
die  college  authorities  should  not  absolutely  ex- 
pel every  student  who  is  proved  to  have  made 
part  of  sucli  a performance.  The  police,  as  is 
stated,  wTere  driven  off.  But  next  year  we  hope 
they  will  be  fully  forearmed  as  they  have  been 
forewarned ; and  be  very  sure  that  in  this  kind 
of  conflict  betwreen  town  and  gown  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  honorable  men  are  against  gown. 

This  business  belongs  to  the  class  of  stupid  at- 
tempts at  fun  to  which  hazing  and  practical  jok- 
ing also  belong.  But  surely  no  good  fellow  has 
any  patience  with  hazing.  It  is  only  bullying, 
and  it  is  very  cowrardly,  for  there  is  no  chance 
of  fair  play.  The  hazers  come  in  crowds  and 
suddenly.  It  is  as  mean  as  fagging,  without  the 
excuse  of  the  brutal  British  custom.  Indeed, 
now  that  our  colleges  are  something  more  than 
high-schools,  it  is  time  that  collegians  should  be 
more  than  6chool-boys.  A high  esprit  du  corps 
should  prevent  such  intolerable  outrages  as  those 
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at  Worcester ; and  we  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a fire-engine  company  nor  a military  com- 
pany which  has  not  apparently  more  self-respect 
upon  similar  excursions  than  the  roystering  part 
of  the  students  of  Harvard  and  Yale  showed  at 
the  Bay  State  House. 

It  was  a noble  race,  nobly  contested,  nobly 
lost,  and  nobly  won.  Every  spectator  wished  to 
carry  away  an  unsullied  picture  of  the  scene. 
But  the  scurvy  fellows  who  rioted  prevented. 
The  disgrace  clings.  Every  scholar  hangs  his 
head.  The  festival  of  scholars  should  be  gener- 
ous and  gay.  But  this  was  drunken  ; this  was 
despicable.  And  next  year  when  the  regatta 
takes  place,  for  their  own  honor  and  for  the  hon- 
or of  letters,  the  crews  and  the  colleges  should 
declare  that  they  will  stigmatize  by  name  the 
ringleaders  and  the  led  in  any  tipsy  riot  that  may 
take  place. 


From  every  summer  resort  comes  the  gentle 
wail  that  the  world  has  not  come— that  the  world 
has  gone  away — and  the  smiles  and  grace  and 
fashionable  dclat  which  should  justly  irradiate 
those  pleasant  places  are  sighed  for,  but  sighed 
for  in  vain.  The  wail  has  seemed  to  centre 
around  this  Easy  Chair,  which  has  so  open  an 
ear  and  so  sympathetic  a heart  for  gentle  sorrows. 
Now  from  Saratoga,  now  from  Newport,  now 
from  Sharon,  now  from  Niagara,  now  from  the 
mountains,  now'  from  the  sea,  comes  the  soft 
complaint  that  the  bands  play  and  the  dancers 
dance  to  halls  almost  empty,  so  that  the  object 
of  the  whole  summer  pilgrimage  is  lost.  For 
why,  pray,  should  a young  woman  go  to  the  sea- 
side, if  she  may  not  display  her  ample  and  airy 
wardrobe,  or  a young  gentleman  repair  to  the 
hills  with  his  neatest  nfyligt,  if  the  gay  multi- 
tude which  is  in  the  imagination  of  all  who  pro- 
pose such  an  excursion  is  not  assembled  ? Can 
any  thing  surpass  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
have  not  room  to  move  round  the  room  in  the 
waltz,  but  must  balance  delicately  in  one  little 
spot  by  reason  of  the  encircling  crowd?  It  is 
that  which  inspires  and  elates.  Even  the  risk 
of  tearing  the  exquisite  lace  may  be  borne  if 
only  the  throng  is  select  and  admiring. 

But  where  are  the  summer  revelers  ? 

“Come  into  the  garden,  Maud; 

I am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown.1' 

Have  they  all  fled  over  the  sea  to  the  Imperial 
Court  and  the  Exposition,  as  we  gravely  call  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Paris?  Who  was  it  said 
that  forty  thousand  Americans  were  traveling 
for  pleasure  during  this  summer  in  Europe  ? It 
is  good  news  for  couriers  and  cicerones  and  mas- 
ters of  hotels  and  other  personages  who  live  by 
travelers.  Could  we  have  had  the  chance  the 
Easy  Chair  would  have  earnestly  exhorted  them, 
one  and  all,  not  to  forget  the  bougies , and  to  de- 
vise some  plan  for  the  consumption  of  the  can- 
dles which  they  will  not  use,  but  will  be  expect- 
ed to  pay  for. 

The  facts  are  familiar,  sadly  familiar  to  the 
traveling  American.  He  arrives  just  at  evening 
alone,  or  with  his  44 estimable  lady.”  llis  first 
glimpse  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  is  the  smiling 
and  bowing  host,  and  beside  him  the  solemn 
gar^on  with  the  two  wax-lights  which  precefe 
the  husband  and  estimable  lady  to  their  room. 


If  her  toilet  is  prolonged,  and  there  is  a gener- 
ous consumption  of  candle,  the  charge  upon  the 
bill  the  next  morning,  although  ridiculous  and 
atrocious,  is  not  without  pretense,  and  is  proba- 
bly paid  with  but  a silent  malediction  upon  a 
country  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  habits.  But 
if  there  be  no  estimable  lady — ah ! there  is  an- 
other thing.  Two  dusty  pedestrians  of  modest 
means,  combining  economy  with  pleasure  in 
pacing  the  weary  turnpike  roods  of  the  Conti- 
nent— excellent  roads  though  they  often  are — 
arrive  at  the  Schweizer  Hof  upon  Lake  Lucerne, 
or  at  some  other  delightful  house  at  some  other 
delightful  spot.  There  is  the  same  affable  wel- 
come— for  the  English  or  American  nobleman 
is  very  fond  of  walking  among  the  mountains, 
and  dust  and  weariness  and  a general  shabbiness 
of  aspect  do  not  destroy  a traveler’s  reputation 
for  an  ample  purse,  upon  reaching  a fine  Swiss 
inn.  Now  the  travelers  are,  perhaps,  only  you, 
good  reader,  and  the  Easy  Chair,  very  tired, 
very  dusty,  and  no  nobleman  nor  long  purse  at 
all.  Our  only  wish  is  supper  and  instant  bed. 

But  up  goes  the  majestic  servant — 

“Many  a gallant,  gay  domestic 
Bows  before  him  at  the  door.” 

The  bougies  flame  and  light  our  ascending 
way,  and  in  two  minutes  they  are  blown  out, 
and  we  are  again  down  stairs.  When  we  as- 
cend, two  more  minutes  suffice  to  tumble  us 
into  bed.  Now  in  the  morning  it  is  vciy  aggra- 
vating to  pay  ten  francs  for  the  two  candles, 
whose  tops  are  still  rounded,  so  little  have  they 
been  burned.  It  is  even  more  exasperating  to 
reflect  upon  future  caudles  of  the  same  kind 
which  we  shall  pay  for  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  upon  those  which,  for  many  a yes- 
terday, we  have  paid  for  and  left  behind.  Who 
knows  that  these  very  candles  were  not  paid  for 
this  morning  by  luckless  and  oppressed  travelers 
like  ourselves?  Who  does  not  know  that  our 
successors  to-night  will  certainly  have  to  pay  for 
them  ? What  a fortune  is  a single  pair  of  can- 
dles to  the  Schweizer  Hof,  or  to  any  other  sump- 
tuous and  delightful  inn!  But  what  a mighty 
swindle ! What  does  conscience  and  American 
citizenship  not  demand  ? 

This  is  the  question  that  must  be  fearlessly 
met  and  answered.  One  party  of  two  or  three 
persons  used  to  pay  for  the  candles,  then  quietly 
take  them  and  give  them  to  the  beggars  who  are 
always  in  waiting  when  Eccelenza  departs.  But 
there  is  a grave  question  in  that  case  as  to  the 
subsequent  fate  both  of  beggars  and  candles. 
Thq  first  are  probably  bastinadoed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  country,  and  the  last  are  captured  and 
resold  as  usual.  So  a grave  and  resolute  travel- 
er, contemplating  all  the  facts,  bought  an  extra 
trunk.  In  the  morning  when  the  little  bill  was 
presented,  it  was  paid  with  an  alacrity  that  cap- 
tivated the  landlord’s  heart. 

44  Ah,”  quoth  the  traveler,  “two  bougies?  I 
have  paid  for  two  bougies  ?” 

44  Certainly,  Eccelenza  has  paid  for  two  bou- 
gies.” 

44  Have  the  kindness  to  produce  them.” 

With  some  amazement  they  were  produced. 

“Exactly.  Thank  you.” 

And  so  saying  the  resolute  traveler  gravely 
took  them  out  of  the  candlesticks  and  committed 
them  to  the  new  trunk ; then  wished  the  land- 
lord a courteous  good-morning  and  rolled  away. 
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And  bo  he  went  from  pleasant  inn  to  inn,  pocket- 
ing the  candles,  so  to  say,  until  he  came  to 
Venice  where  he  made  some  kind  of  sale  of  them 
for  some  purpose.  But  his  memory  remained  in 
the  land,  and  some  tradition  of  that  traveler  may 
even  yet  linger. 

But  here  is  a friend  who  recalls  a wandering 
Chair  to  the  reflection  that  no  advice  to  the  de- 
serter from  the  shore  or  the  inland  restores  full- 
ness to  the  Ocean  Hall  nor  gayety  to  the  lake. 

“All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 

All  night  has  the  jessamine  casement  stirred 
To  tne  dancers  dancing  in  tune, 

Till  a silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a hush  with  the  setting  moon.'* 

Bat  it  is  not  like  the  old  nights ; it  is  not  the  old 
tune ; and  the  music  of  the  instruments  is  pas- 
sionately sad ; wailing  and  throbbing  and  reach- 
ing toward  those  who  are  away.  There  is  no 
hope.  This  summer  is  a lost  summer  to  those 
who  looked  for  the  gay  world,  and  went  to  find 
it  where  it  used  to  be.  Meanwhile  let  the  wan- 


derer remember  when  he  returns,  that  in  the 
quiet  undancing  hours  of  this  season,  his  merits 
have  been  measured,  his  claims  weighed.  And 
whoever,  returning,  hopes  to  propitiate  the  Amer- 
ican fair,  whom  he  has  deserted,  mast  conform 
to  her  demand,  of  which  he  has  given  her  time 
to  think: 

“Genteel  in  personage, 

Conduct  ana  equipage; 

Noble  by  heritage; 

Generous  and  free; 

“Brave,  not  romantic; 

Learned,  not  pedantic ; 

Frolic,  not  frautic ; 

This  must  he  be. 

“Honor  maintaining. 

Meanness  disdaining, 

Still  entertaining. 

Engaging  and  new ; 

“ Neat,  but  not  finical ; 
m Sage,  but  not  cynical, 

Never  tyrannical, 

But  ever  true.'* 


Jfiatrttjltj  Hrarlt  nf  Cttrant  Cututs. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  July. — 
Congress  assembled  on  the  4th  and  ad- 
journed on  the  20th  of  July,  to  convene  again 
on  the  21st  of  November.  This  short  session 
of  sixteen  days  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  President, 
upon  inquiry,  stated  that  he  had  no  communi- 
cation to  make  to  either  House.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  resolutions  were  passed  that 
the  business  should  be  confined  to  removing  the 
obstructions  which  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  fair  execution  of  the 
Acts  of  Reconstruction  heretofore  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  giving  to  them  the  scope  intend- 
ed by  Congress  when  they  w ere  passed,  and  tlmt 
further  legislation  at  this  session  on  the  subject 
of  Reconstruction,  or  on  other  subjects,  is  inex- 
pedient. Several  bills  were  immediately  intro- 
duced into  each  House,  defining  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts.  These  w*ere  referred  to  committees, 
who  finally  agreed  upon  a bill,  which  passed  on 
the  13th : in  the  House,  by  a vote  of  1 1 1 to  23  ; 
in  the  Senate,  by  31  to  G — 1G  Senators  being  ab- 
sent or  not  voting.  The  following  is  the  bill  as 
passed,  only  we  abridge  some  of  the  sections : 

8xo.  1.  “ That  It  is  hereby  declared  to  have  been  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  the  2d  day  of 
March,  1807,  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,  thereto  pass- 
ed the  23d  of  March,  1807,  that  the  Governments  then 
existing  in  the  rebel  States  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  were  not 
legal  State  Governments,  and  that  thereafter  said 
Governments,  if  continued,  shall  be  subject  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  military  commanders  of  the  respective 
districts,  and  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Con- 
gress." 

Seo.  2.  “ That  the  commander  of  any  district  named 
in  said  Act  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  disap- 
proval of  the  General  of  the  Army  or  the  United  States, 
and  to  have  effect  till  disapproved,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  commander,  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  said  Act  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  or  remove 
from  office,  or  from  the  performance  of  official  duties 
and  the  exercise  of  official  powers,  any  officer  or  per- 
son holding  or  exercising,  or  professing  to  hold  or 
exorcise,  any  civil  or  military  office  or  duty  in  such 


district,  under  any  power,  election,  appointment,  or 
authority,  derived  from,  or  granted  by,  or  claimed  un- 
der any  so-called  State  or  the  Government  thereof,  or 
municipal  or  other  division  thereof;  and  upon  such 
suspension  or  removal,  such  commander,  subject  to 
the  disapproval  of  the  General  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
power  to  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  said  duties  of  such  officer  or  person  so  sus- 
pended or  removed  by  the  detail  of  some  competent 
officer  or  soldier  of  the  army,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  some  other  person  to  perform  the  same,  and  to  fill 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise." 

Seo.  3.  “That  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  suspen- 
sion, removal,  appointment,  and  detail  granted  in  the 
preceding  section  to  district  commanders." 

Seo.  4.  “That  the  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  army  al- 
ready done  in  removing,  in  said  districts,  persons  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  civil  officers,  and  appointing 
others  In  their  stead,  are  hereby  confirmed,  provided 
that  any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  appointed  by 
any  district  commander  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
any  civil  office  may  be  removed,  either  by  the  military 
officer  in  command  of  the  district,  or  by  the  General 
of  the  Army,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mander to  remove  from  office  as  aforesaid  all  persona 
who  are  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  use  their  official  influence  in  any  man- 
ner to  hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct  the  due  and 
proper  administration  of  this  Act  and  the  Acta  to 
which  it  is  supplementary.” 

Sko.  5.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  Registra- 
tion, before  allowing  any  person  to  be  registered,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  entitled  to  registration ; and 
the  oath  of  the  person  is  not  to  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence ; and  no  person  shall  be  registered  unless  the 
Board  decides  that  he  is  entitled  thereto;  and  “no 
person  shall  be  disqualified  ns  member  of  any  Board 
of  Registration  by  reason  of  race  or  color." 

Seo.  6.  Declares  that  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  Supplementary  Act  is, 
among  other  things,  “ that  no  person  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  or  who  has 
held  any  executive  or  judicial  office  in  any  State, 
whether  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  or  not,  and  whether  he 
was  holding  such  office  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  or  had  held  it  before  and  who  has  afterward 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  or  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  is  entitled  to 
be  registered  or  vote ; and  the  words  4 Executive  or 
judicial  office  in  any  State,'  in  said  oath  mentioned, 
shall  be  construed  to  include  all  civil  officers  created 
by  law  for  the  administration  of  any  general  law  of  a 
State,  or  for  the  administration  of  justice." 

f eo.  7.  Authorizes  the  Commander  of  any  District 
t<f  extend  the  period  for  registration  until  the  1st  of 
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October,  1867.  Makes  it  their  doty,  commencing  fonr- 
teen  days  previous  to  any  election  under  the  Act,  and 
for  a period  of  five  days,  to  revise  the  registration  list, 
strike  off  the  names  of  all  persons  not  entitled  there- 
to, and  add  any  names  of  persons  so  entitled,  which 
have  not  been  registered ; “ and  no  person  snail,  at 
any  time,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  or  to  vote  by 
reason  of  any  Executive  pardon  or  amnesty  for  any  ] 
act  or  thing  which,  without  such  pardon  or  amnesty,  i 
would  disqualify  him  from  registration  or  voting.” 

Seo.  8.  “That  all  members  of  said  Boards  of  Regis- 
tration, and  all  persons  hereafter  elected  or  appointed  1 
to  office  in  said  military  districts,  under  any  so-called  | 
8tate  or  municipal  authority,  or  by  detail,  or  appoint- « 
ment  of  the  district  commanders,  shall  be  required  to 
take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  ! 
law  for  the  officers  of  the  United  States/' 

Sec.  9.  “That  uo  district  commander  or  member  of 
the  Board  of  Registration,  or  any  /officers  or  appoint- 
ees acting  under  them,  shall  be  bound  in  his  action 
by  any  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States.” 

S iso.  10.  “ That  section  4 of  said  last-named  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Commanding  General 
named  therein,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  needful,  to 
remove  any  member  of  a Board  of  Registration,  and 
to  appoint  another  in  his  stead,  and  to  fill  any  va- 
cancy in  such  Board.” 

Seo.  11.  “ That  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of 
the  Acts  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  shall  be  con- 
strued liberally,  to  the  end  that  all  the  intents  thereof 
may  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out.” 

On  the  19th  the  President  returned  the  bill 
with  his  veto.  He  said  that  all  the  objections 
contained  in  his  vetoes  of  the  original  bills  apply 
to  this;  and,  moreover,  there  were  some  per- 
taining specially  to  this.  We  give  in  the  Presi- 
dents own  language,  though  greatly  abridged, 
the  leading  points  in  this  veto  message : 

“There  will  be  from  the  time  this  bill  may  become 
a law,  no  doubt,  no  question  as  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  existing  governments  in  these  States,  called 
in  the  original  act  the  provisional  governments,  stand 
toward  the  United  States.  As  these  relations  stood 
before  the  declaratory  act,  these  governments,  it  is 
true,  were  made  subject  to  absolute  military  authority 
In  many  respects,  but  not  in  all.  Now,  by  this  de- 
claratory act  it  appears  that  Congress  did  not  by  the 
original  act  intend  to  limit  the  military  authority  to 
any  particulars  or  subjects  therein  prescribed,  but 
meant  to  make  it  universal,  thns  over  all  these  ten 
States  this  military  government  is  now  declared  to 
have  unlimited  authority.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  state  of  society  more  intolerable  than  this. 
Over  every  foot  of  the  immense  territory  occupied  by 
these  American  citizens  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  theoretically,  is  in  full  operation  ; it  binds  all 
the  people  there,  and  should  protect  them ; yet  they 
are  denied  every  one  of  its  sacred  guarantees.” 

“ The  act  now  before  me  not  only  declares  that  the 
intent  was  to  confer  unlimited  authority  over  all  the 
other  courts  of  the  State,  and  over  all  tne  officers  of 
the  State,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Not 
content  with  the  general  grant  of  power,  Congress  in 
the  second  section  of  this  biil  specifically  gives  to 
each  military  commander  the  power  to  suspend  or  re- 
move from  office  or  from  the  performance  of  official 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  official  powers  any  officer 
or  person  holding  any  civil  or  military  office  or  dnty. 
To  him,  as  a military  officer  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, is  given  the  power,  ‘ supported  by  a sufficient 
military  force,*  to  remove  every  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  district  commander,  who  has  thns 
displaced  the  civil  officers,  is  authorized  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy by  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  a soldier  of  the 
army,  or  by  the  appointment  of  some  other  person. 
In  other  words,  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  army  is 
transferred  into  a civil  officer,  he  may  be  made  a Gov- 
ernor, a Legislator,  or  a Judge ; however  unlit  he  may 
deem  himself  for  such  duties,  he  must  obey  the  order. 
The  officer  of  the  army  must,  if  detailed,  go  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  State  with  the  same  prompt 
obedience  as  if  he  were  detailed  to  go  upon  a court- 
martial.  The  soldier,  If  detailed  to  act  as  a Justice 
of  the  Pence,  must  obey  as  quickly  as  if  he  were  de- 
tailed for  picket  duty.  There  is  uo  provision  for  any 
bond  or  oath  of  office,  or  for  any  single  qualification 
required  under  the  State  law.  such  as  residence,  citi- 
zenship, or  any  thing  else.  The  only  oath  is  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ninth  section,  by  the  terms  of  which 


every  one  detailed  or  appointed  to  any  civil  office  in 
the  State  is  required  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  by  law  for  officers  of  <he  United 
States.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  bill, 
which  provide  that  * none  of  the  officers  or  appoint- 
ees of  these  military  commanders  shall  be  bound  in 
his  action  by  an  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  be  construed  liberally  to  the  end  that  the  intents 
thereof  may  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out.'  It 
seems  Congress  supposed  that  this  bill  might  require 
construction,  and  they  fix  therefore  the  rule  to  be  ap- 
plied. But  where  is  the  construction  to  come  from  ? 
Certainly  no  one  can  be  more  in  want  of  instruction 
than  a soldier  or  an  officer  of  the  army  detailed  for  a 
civil  service,  perhaps  the  most  important  in  a State, 
with  the  duties  of  which  he  is  altogether  unfamiliar.” 

The  President  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  legal 
existence  of  these  States  has  been  in  various  ways 
i recognized  by  Congress  and  the  courts.  The 
Senate  has  confirmed  the  appointment  of  District 
| Attorneys  and  Marshals  therein.  In  the  internal 
I revenue  laws  they  are  described  as  States.  In 
December,  1 8G5,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
treated  them  as  States  by  apportioning  therein 
the  allotment  of  their  respective  circuits.  The 
Chief  Justice  has  recently  held  a Circuit  Court 
in  North  Carolina ; and  if  North  Carolina  is  not 
a State  every  proceeding  of  that  Court  is  void. 
He  argues  at  length  against  the  proposition  that 
these  States  arc  conquered  territory.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  military  officers  who  are  re- 
quired to  perform  civil  duties  are  so  far  civil  of- 
ficers ; and  as  such,  whether  regarded  as  officers 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  their  ap- 
pointment is  illegal.  If  they  are  officers  of  the 
State  the  Federal  Government  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  appoint  them ; if  of  the  United 
States  the  Constitution  provides  that  they  shall 
be  appointed  only  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
brings  his  veto  to  a close  by  saying : 

“ Within  a period  less  than  a year  the  legislation  of 
Congress  has  attempted  to  strip  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  of  some  of  its  essential 

flowers.  The  Constitution,  and  the  oath  provided  in 
t,  devolve  upon  the  President  the  power  and  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  carry  oat  this  power,  gives  him 
the  choice  of  the  agents,  and  makes  them  subject  to 
his  control  and  supervision ; but,  in  the  execution  of 
these  laws,  the  constitutional  obligation  upon  the 
President  remains,  but  the  power  to  exercise  that 
constitutional  duty  is  effectually  taken  away.  The 
military  commander  is,  as  to  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, made  to  take  the  place  of  tne  President,  and 
the  General  of  the  Army  the  place  of  the  Senate,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  assert  his 
own  constitutional  power  may,  under  pretense  of  law. 
be  met  by  official  insubordination.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  these  military  officers,  looking  to  the  authority 
given  by  these  laws,  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  will  recognize  no  authority  but  the 
Commander  of  the  District  and  the  General  of  the 
Army.  If  there  were  no  other  objections  than  this 
I to  this  proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  sufficient. 
While  Lhold  the  Chief  Executive  authority  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  obligation  rests  upon  me 
to  see  that  all  the  laws  are  faitufiilly  executed,  I can 
never  willingly  surrender  that  trust  or  the  powers 
given  for  its  execution.  I can  never  give  my  assent 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  surrender  that  trust  and 
the  powers  which  accompany  it  to  any  other  execu- 
tive officer,  high  or  low,  or  to  any  number  of  execu- 
tive officers.  If  this  executive  trust,  vested  by  the 
Constitntion  in  the  President,  is  to  be  taken  from 
him  and  vested  in  a subordinate  officer,  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  with  Congress  in  clothing  the  subordin- 
ates with  unconstitutional  power,  and  with  the  officer 
who  assumes  its  exercise.  This  interference  with  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Executive  Department 
is  au  evil  that  will  inevitably  sap  the  foundations  of 
our  Federal  system ; bnt  it  is  not  the  worst  evil  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  a great  public  wrong  to  take  from 
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the  President  powers  conferred  on  him  alone  by  the 
Constitution ; but  the  wrong  is  more  flagrant  and 
more  dangerous  when  the  powers  so  taken  from  the 
President  are  conferred  upon  subordinate  executive  | 
officers,  and  especially  upon  military  officers.  Over  , 
nearly  one-thira  of  the  Slates  of  the  Union  military  ; 
power,  regulated  by  no  fixed  law.  rules  supreme.  . 
Each  of  the  five  district  commanders,  though  not 
chosen  by  the  people,  or  responsible  to  them,  exer- 
cises at  this  hour  more  executive  power,  military  and 
civil,  than  the  people  have  ever  been  willing  to  confer 
upon  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department,  though 
cnoeen  by  and  responsible  to  themselves." 

The  bill  was  at  once  juissed  over  the  veto : in 
the  Senate  by  a vote  of  30  to  6 — 17  Senators  ab- 
sent or  not  voting ; in  the  House  by  100  to  22. — 
A bill  was  passed  appropriating  $1,675,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Reconstruction 
acts.  This  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  but 
was  passed  over  his  veto*  in  the  House  by  100 
to  24 ; in  the  Senate  by  32  to  4.  The  Senators 
voting  in  the  negative  were  Buckalew  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Davis  of  Kentucky,  Hendricks  of  In- 
diana, and  Patterson  of  Tennessee. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  remaining 
important  action  of  Congress  at  this  session.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  rule  against  considering  any 
measures  excepting  such  as  pertained  to  Recon- 
struction was  frequently  suspended. The  cre- 

dentials of  four  newly-elected  Representatives 
from  Kentucky  were  presented.  It  being  al- 
leged that  three  of  them,  Messrs.  Grover,  Jones, 
and  Beck  W’ere  disqualified  by  reason  of  dis- 
loyalty during  the  war,  their  cases  were  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Elections. The  thanks 

of  the  House  were  presented  to  Generals  Sheri- 
dan, Sickles,  Pope,  and  Schofield  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  du- 
ties as  Commanders  of  their  respective  Military 
Districts.- In  the  House,  Mr.  Butler  pre- 

sented a preamble  and  resolutions  for  a Commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  last  resolution  (passed  separately  by  a vote 
of  100  to  24)  recites  that  it  being  believed  that 
many  persons  holding  high  positions  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy,  though  acting  by  in- 
ferior tools,  and  as  these  tools'  might  bo  pre- 
vented from  giving  evidence  because  of  their 
liability  to  punishment,  therefore  in  order  to 
open  all  the  sources  of  evidence,  the  Committee 
should  be  empowered  to  report  a bill  granting 
grace  and  amnesty  to  any  such  person,  who  had 
not  already  been  brought  to  trial  and  convicted, 
who  should  give  material  and  faithful  evidence 
tending  to  bring  to  light  the  facts  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
no  person  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  account 
of  such  evidence  given  by  him,  nor  should  such 

evidence  be  used  against  him  on  any  trial. A 

Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  Union  prisoners;  the  Committee 
were  also  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  treat- 
ment of  Confederate  prisoners  by  our  authorities, 
but  the  House  resolved  that  they  would  entertain 
no  resolution  implying  any  charge  of  cruel  treat- 
ment unless  the  resolution  was  accompanied  by 
a positive  charge  of  such  maltreatment.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  this  subject  Mr.  Eldridge 
stated  that  Mr.  Ould,  the  Confederate  Commis- 
sioner of  Exchange,  stated  to  him  that  he  had 
offered  to  deliver  up  20, (XXI  sick  and  wounded 
Union  prisoners  without  any  equivalent ; but  that 
our  Government  refused  to  receivo  them.  Mr. 


Butler  replied  that  when  any  such  offer  was 
made  to  our  Government  it  had  been  promptly 
accepted.  Mr.  Ould  subsequently  published  a 

| letter  re-affirming  the  statement. A bill  was 

passed  (in  the  Senate  by  25  to  5),  providing  that  in 
: the  District  of  Columbia  no  person  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  holding  office  on  account  of  race  or 
color. The  President,  in  a communication  re- 

lating to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Reconstruction  hills,  stated  that  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Governments  in  the  seceding  States 
were  $14,000,000;  and  if  the  General  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  carry  on  these  Governments  by 
military  means,  it  would  be  at  a still  greater  cost. 
He  also  intimated  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
should  abolish  the  present  State  Governments  of 
these  ten  States  the  United  States  would  be  just- 
ly responsible  for  the  debts  incurred  by  those 
States  for  other  purposes  than  in  aid  of  the  re- 
bellion; these  debts  amounting  to  at  least 
$100,000,000.  He  thought  it  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  whether  the  assumption 
of  so  great  an  obligation  would  not  seriously  im- 
pair the  national  credit;  and  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  “the  refusal  of  Congress  to  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  the  debts  of  those  States, 
after  having  displaced  or  abolished  their  State 
Governments,  would  not  be  viewed  as  a viola- 
tion of  good  faith,  and  a repudiation  by  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  of  liabilities  w hich  those  States 
had  justly  and  legally  incurred.”  The  House, 
by  a vote  of  100  to  18,  resolved  that  this  intima- 
tion of  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  these 
debts  is  “at  war  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  a deliberate  stab  at  the  national  cred- 
it, abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and 
ivell-pleasing  only  to  the  vanquished  traitors,  by 
whose  agency  alone  the  Governments  of  said 

States  were  overthrown  and  discharged.” A 

bill  was  passed  to  establish  peace  with  certain 
Indian  tribes.  It  provides  that  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  to  select  a district  or  districts 
sufficient  to  receive  all  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  not  now'  living  peacefully  on 
reservations ; that  the  districts  shall  contain  suf- 
ficient arable  and  grazing  land  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  by  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits;  the  district  to  remain  a permanent 
home  for  the  tribes,  and  no  person  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  tribes,  excepting  officers  and  employ^ 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  allow'ed  to  enter  there- 
on without  the  permission  of  the  tribes ; the  dis- 
tricts to  be  so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  travel  on  highways  located  by  authority  of 
the  United  States,  nor  with  the  routes  of  the 

Pacific  Railroads. Resolutions  were  adopted 

calling  for  information  respecting  the  execution 
of  Maximilian  and  Mexican  affairs. In  ref- 

erence to  the  Kentucky  members  the  Committee 
on  Elections  reported  that  no  person  who  had 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  should  be 
allowed  a seat  in  Congress;  but  that  the  dis- 
loyalty of  constituencies  should  not  be  held  a 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  persons  who  held 
regular  certificates  of  election. The  Commit- 

tee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  had  been  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
victed in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  words 

spoken,  or  acts  done  in  the  United  States. A 

bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses  providing  that 
soldiers  who  served  until  the  surrender  of  Lee 
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and  Johnston  and  then  left  their  commands, 

should  not  be  liable  to  arrest  as  deserters. 

A bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses  repealing  a 
section  of  an  Act  of  last  session  which  repeals 
all  laws  allowing  the  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  Commissioner  of  Indian  Adairs  to 

enter  into  treaties  with  Indian  tribes. In  the 

House  a resolution  was  passed  directing  an  in- 
quiry into  the  proceedings  of  the  Washington 
Monument  Association. Resolutions  express- 

ive of  sympathy  with  the  Cretans  in  their  insur- 
rection against  the  Sultan,  were  passed  in  both 

Houses. The  J udiciary  Committee  announced 

that  they  would  not  report  at  this  session  upon 
the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  response  to  a call  from  the  House,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  12th  of  July  has  furnished 
copies  of  ail  the  correspondence  between  the 
Government  and  the  several  commanders  of  the 
military  districts.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  most  important  of  these,  of  which  men- 
tion has  not  been  made  in  this  Record : May  22. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  indorsement  of 
General  Grant,  directed  each  commander  to  be 
prepared  to  prevent  or  suppress  all  riots  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  cities. — General  Pope  writes  that  he  had 
written  an  order  deposing  Governor  Jenkins,  of 
Georgia,  on  account  of  his  publicly  advising  the 
people  of  that  State  not  to  register  themselves ; 
this  order  had  been  sent  to  General  Grant  for 
his  approval ; but  before  a reply  had  been  re- 
ceived the  Governor  made  such  explanations  and 
promises  as  induced  General  Pope  to  withdraw 
the  order.  General  Grant,  in  transmitting  this 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  says  that 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Jenkins  demonstrates 
how  possible  it  is  for  discontented  civil  officers 
of  non-constructed  States  to  defeat  the  law’s  of 
Congress  unless  the  district  commanders  have 
power  to  suspend  their  functions.  He  thinks 
that  pow  er  is  clearly  conferred  by  the  bill  upon 
the  commanders  to  use  or  not,  at  their  discre- 
tion, the  provisional  machinery  set  up  in  those 
States  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  He 
asks  an  early  opinion  upon  the  subject. — Gen- 
erals Pope  and  Sheridan  ask  whether  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  registration, 
etc.,  is  to  be  considered  an  order  binding  upon 
them.  Grant  replies  that  it  has  not  been  put  in 
the  form  of  an  order,  and  he  presumes  that  it 
w as  not  so  intended  by  the  President.  The  com- 
manders are  directed  to  put  their  own  construc- 
tion upon  the  Military  Bill  until  ordered  to  do 
otherwise. — General  Ord  transmits  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  given  for  the  Boards  of  Reg- 
istry in  his  district,  directing  them  to  register  all 
who  take  the  prescribed  oath.  General  Grant 
dissents  from  this# view,  and  considers  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  see  to  it,  as  far  as  possible,  that  no 
unauthorized  person  is  allowed  to  be  registered ; 
but,  he  adds,  “the  law,  however,  makes  the 
District  Commanders  their  own  interpreters  of 
their  power  and  duty  under  it ; and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  Attorney-General  or  myself  can  no  more 
than  give  our  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the  law' ; 
neither  can  enforce  his  views  against  the  judg- 
ment of  those  made  responsible  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  law — the  District  Commanders.”  j 
— Early  in  April  General  Griffen,  commanding  j 
in  Texas,  wrote  that  the  Governor  and  Lieuten- 


ant-Governor were  both  disqualified  by  the  Mili- 
tary Bill,  and  that  he  desired  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  Governor  Throckmorton.  Sheridan 
indorsed  this,  and  added  that  he  feared  he  should 
have  to  remove  Governor  Wells  of  Louisiana, 
who  was  impeding  him  all  he  could.  Grant  re- 
plied, April  J,  advising  that  there  should  be  no 
removals  of  Governors  of  States  at  present,  for 
the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Military  Com- 
manders was  then  under  consideration  in  the 
Cabinet.  June  4,  Sheridan  telegraphed  that  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  remove  Governor 
Wells,  and  had  appointed  Mr.  Flanders,  and  he 
now  felt  that  he  w’os  relieved  of  half  his  difficul- 
ties. “Nothing,”  he  says,  “will  answer  here 
but  a bold  and  strong  course,  and  in  taking  it  I 
am  supported  by  every  class  and  all  parties.  ” — 
Grant  telegraphed  to  Sheridan,  contradicting  a 
newspaper  report  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  were  in  favor  of  reprimanding  him  for  his 
action  in  removing  the  Governor. — June  22. 
Sheridan  writes  to  Grant  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  opens  a ‘ 4 broad  Macadamized 
road  to  perjury,”  and  sooner  or  later,  that  its 
effects  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  or- 
ganized opposition  to  all  the  acts  of  the  military 
commander.  “Every  civil  officer  in  the  State,” 
he  says,  “will  administer  justice  according  to 
his  own  views — many  of  them  denouncing  the 
Military  Bill  as  unconstitutional  will  throw  every 

impediment  in  the  way  of  its  execution.” On 

the  30th  of  July  General  Sheridan  issued  a special 
order  removing  Governor  Throckmorton  of  Tex- 
as, and  appointing  E.  1\  Pease  in  his  place.  The 
ground  assigned  was  that  the  former  Governor 
“is  an  impediment  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  under  the  law.” 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  captured  at  Quere- 
taro,  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  executed  by 
shooting  on  the  19th  of  June.  With  him  also 
were  executed  Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia. 
The  official  announcement  of  the  execution 
made  by  General  Escobedo  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  dated  June  19,  says: 

“On  the  14th  lust.,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  the 
Council  of  War  condemned  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg, 
Miguel  Miramon,  and  Tomas  Mejia  to  suffer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  The  sentence,  having  been 
continued  at  these  head-quarters,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
carried  into  effect  on  the  lGth.  The  execution  was 
suspended  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Government  until 
to-day.  It  is  now  seven  o’clock  in  the  moruing,  at 
which  time  Maximilian  has  just  been  shot.’’ 

During  the  month  which  intervened  between 
the  capture  and  trial  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  save  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  The  Prussian 
Minister,  on  the  day  before  the  execution,  urged 
that,  having  been  condemned,  and  reprieved,  the 
Prince  was  “morally  dead;”  and  he  was  more- 
over certain  that  “His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  all  the  crowmed  heads  of  Europe,  united 
by  ties  of  blood  to  the  prince-prisoner — his  broth- 
er, the  Emperor  of  Austria ; his  cousin,  the  Queen 
of  the  British  Dominions;  his  brother-in-law, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians ; and  also  his  cousins, 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Kings  of  Italy  and 
Sweden — will  readily  agree  to  give  His  Excel- 
lency Sefior  Don  Benito  Juarez  all  security  that 
none  of  the  prisoners  shall  again  tread  Mexican 
soil.”  To  this  the  Mexican  Minister  Tejada  re- 
plied: “The  President  of  the  Republic  is  not 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  grant  the  par- 
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don  of  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg,  consistent  with 
the  great  considerations  of  justice,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  insuring  the  future  peace  of  the  Re- 
public.” It  appears  that  Juarez  was  desirous 
of  sparing  the  life  of  the  Prince,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  public  feeling,  and  especially  by  Esco- 
bedo. Indeed,  Maximilian  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  his  life  would  have  been  spared  in 
case  of  absolute  capture  without  stipulations ; 
for  on  the  3d  of  October,  18G5,  he  issued  a de- 
cree outlawing  all  who  were  found  in  arms 
against  him.  We  give  a few  passages  from  this 
decree : 

“The  cause  which  Don  Benito  Juarez  defended  has 
succumbed.  The  faction  to  which  the  said  cause  has 
degenerated  is  abandoned  by  the  departure  of  its 
chief  from  his  native  soil.  Hereafter  contests  will 
only  be  between  the  houorable  men  of  the  nation  and 
the  gangs  of  criminals  and  robbers.  Clemency  will 
cease  now.” 

Then  follow  fifteen  articles  of  the  decree,  the 
First  reading  as  follows : 

“Ail  persons  belonging  to  armed  bands  or  corpB 
not  legally  authorized,  whether  they  proclaim  or  not 
any  political  principles,  and  whatever  be  the  number 
of  those  who  compose  the  said  bands,  their  organiza- 
tion, character,  and  denomination,  shall  be  tried  mili- 
tarily by  the  courts-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  even 
of  the  only  fact  of  belonging  to  the  baud,  they  shall  be 
condemned  to  capital  punishment  within  twenty-four 
hours  following  the  sentence.” 

Other  articles  give  stringent  directions  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  ; and  direct  that  the  same  penalty  be  in- 
flicted upon  all  who  aid  the  guerillas  by  money, 
advice,  or  information,  or  w ho  sell  to  them  arms, 
horses,  or  ammunition.  Moreover,  all  are  to  be 
tried  w ho  hold  relations  with  them  which  imply 
connivance ; who  conceal  them ; w'ho  spread  false 
or  alarming  reports ; who  do  not  give  notice  of 
the  passage  in  their  vicinity  of  armed  bands.  All 
these  are  to  he  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. By  Article  13  it  is  expressly  ordered  that 
the  sentence  of  death  shall  be  promptly  executed, 
and  that  “ no  demands  for  pardon  shall  he  gone 
through.  ” This  ferocious  decree,  it  is  said,  was 
really  the  work,  not  of  Maximilian,  but  of  the 
French  generals  commanding  his  forces,  but  it 
was  issued  by  him  and  signed  by  his  Ministers ; 
and  he  could  not  be  held  other  than  responsible 
for  it.  Nor  wras  it  a mere  empty  threat.  Many, 
including  officers  of  every  grade — to  the  num- 
ber, it  is  said,  of  thousands — w ere  actually  exe- 
cuted under  it.  It  called  forth  an  earnest  re- 
monstrance from  our  Government  directed  to 
that  of  France.  The  French  Minister,  however, 
curtly  replied  that  the  French  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. — An  Austrian 
frigate  has  been  ordered  to  Mexico  to  receive 
the  remains  of  the  Prince.  The  Empress  Car- 
lotta,  sister  of  the  present  King  of  the  Belgians, 
to  whose  urgency,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  attributed 
Maximilian  s unfortunate  enterprise,  left  Mexico 
some  months  ago,  and  became  insane  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Europe.  She  is  reported  to  have 

sunk  into  a state  of  hopeless  dementia. The 

city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  the  Liberal  forces 
on  the  20th  of  June.  Marquez  appears  to  have 
somehow  made  good  his  escape. — Vera  Cruz 
capitulated  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  garrison 
inarching  out  with  the  honors  of  w ar.  The  for- 
eign troops  w'ere  conveyed  to  Mobile,  to  be  mus- 
tered out  of  service. — An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  raise  hands  in  this  country  for  an  invasion  of 


Mexico,  under  pretense  of  avenging  the  death, 
of  Maximilian.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  Acting 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  issued  a 
circular  directed  to  the  District-Attorneys  and 
Marshals,  ordering  them  “to  observe  with  vigi- 
lance all  persons  w'horn  you  may  suspect  of  com- 
bining unlawfully  for  expeditions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  any  foreign  nation,  and  to  interpose  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  whenever  you  have 
probable  cause  for  believing  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

EUROPE 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Reform 
Bill  came  up  for  final  reading  on  the  15th  of 
July.  The  bill,  by  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  every  man  whose  earnings  amount  to 
some  $500  a year,  changes  the  government  from 
a limited  monarchy  to  a limited  democracy.  Its 
passage  in  the  Commons  was  a conclusion  so 
certain  that  its  opponents  did  not  even  ask  for  a 
division.  Two  or  three  of  them,  however,  spoke 
by  way  of  protest.  Most  notable  of  these  were 
Lord  Cranbome  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  “untitled  aristocracy.”  Mr.  Lowe 
said  that  when  the  principles  of  the  hill  came  to 
he  fully  earned  out  the  relations  betw  een  C hurch 
and  State  must  he  abolished ; the  democratic 
system  adopted  in  full ; an  elective  Senate  re- 
place the  House  of  Peers ; the  Prime  Minister 
be  appointed  by  popular  vote,  with  the  power 
to  appoint  his  own  Cabinet;  “the  example  of 
America,”  lie  said,  “will  he  no  longer  a warn- 
ing and  a terror,  for  it  will  become  of  necessity 
our  model.”  As  stated  by  Lord  Cranborne, 
800, 000  new  voters  would  be  created  by  this 
hill;  and  the  British  constituency  will  consist  of 
1 ,000,000  of  the  working  classes  against  500, 000 
of  the  other  classes;  from  which  he  drew  the 
conclusion  that  whenever  the  interests  of  the  one 
class  came  to  clash  with  those  of  the  other,  all 
the  securities  of  rank,  wrealth,  and  influence  would 
vanish.  The  hill  passed  to  its  final  reading  with- 
out a division,  and  so,  as  far  as  mere  form  goes, 
unanimously.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  has  al- 
ready passed  its  first  and  second  reading,  and 
before  these  lines  are  read  will,  without  doubt, 
have  passed  the  third  and  final  reading,  and  have 
received  the  Royal  assent. 

From  the  remainder  of  Europe  there  is  little 
which  demands  formal  record.  The  Paii3  Ex- 
hibition has  proved  in  a way  a great  success. 
Several  of  the  European  Sovereigns  have  made 
it  an  occasion  of  visiting  France  as  the  guests 
of  the  Emperor.  Among  others  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Otto- 
man Cl  lief  has  entered  Christendom,  except  at 
the  head  of  an  invading  army.  The  “.Sublime 
Porte,”  after  visiting  the  French  Emperor,  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction.  • 

The  telegraph  each  day  brings  political  items, 
usually  contradictory  of  those  of  yesterday,  to  he 
contradicted  by  those  of  to-morrow'.  The  gen- 
eral upshot  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  in  Europe  hangs  in  even  balance. 
Probably  the  most  really  significant  fact  is,  that 
none  of  the  great  Continental  Powers  have  made, 
or  appear  to  he  disposed  to  make,  any  serious  re- 
duction in  their  enormous  military  establishments. 
Slight  apparent  reductions  are  ostentatiously  pa- 
raded ; hut  there  have  as  yet  been  none  which 
essentially  diminish  their  military  or  naval  force. 
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JUDGE  TUTHILL,  of  Iowa,  who  for  a ntim- 1 
ber  of  years  presided  with  much  dignity  in 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  that  State,  and 
was  esteemed  an  excellent  jurist,  being  gifted 
with  quick  perceptive  faculties  and  possessing 
much  literary  taste,  was  withal  somewhat  of  a 
humorist.  The  following  incident  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  one  of  the  terms  of  Ids  court  in 
Cedar  County : 

The  case  of  Dillon  vs.  Crandall  being  called 
(an  appeal  from  the  docket  of  a Justice  of  the 
Peace),  neither  party  responded.  A member  of 
the  bar,  rising,  said  ho  would  suggest  to  the 
Court  the  decease  of  the  appellee.  Another  mem- 
ber thereupon  suggested  the  death  of  the  appel- 
lant. Upon  which  the  Judge  very  quietly  re- 
marked : 4 4 Mr.  Clerk,  you  may  pass  the  case,  as 
it  will  probably  be  tried  before  another  tribunal !” 

After  the  adjournment  of  court  a scrap  of 
paper  containing  the  following  report  of  the  case 
was  found  on  the  Judge’s  desk : 

Dillon  vs.  Crandall 

This  appeal  case  was  brought  to  our  Cedar  District 
Court, 

And  passed  over  by  the  Judge’s  awardin’ 

That  as  Death  had  claimed  his  right,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  fight 

Should  be  Jit  on  the  other  ride  of  Jordan. 

If  the  counsel  who  were  fee’d  in  the  trial  to  proceed 
Had  received  enough  pay  for  their  boardin’, 

To  finish  up  their  task  they  should  change  of  venue  ask, 
And  take  It  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

When  the  beater  and  the  beat  and  their  lawyere  all 
meet, 

They  can  then  trv  their  action  accordin’ 

To  the  **  higher  law1’  in  force,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
In  the  courts  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

The  proceedings  had  prior  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Squire, 

Which  plaintiff  was  desirous  of  avoidin’, 

If  taken  up  thar  may  be  settled  at  the  bar, 

When  they  get  it  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 


Cases  of  this  description,  where  the  litigants 
die  out  before  a final  adjudication  is  reached,  re- 
mind us  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  humanity 
of  some  of  the  eminent  old  English  jurists  who 
were  conscientious  opponents  of  litigation.  ’ 4 A 
lawyer,”  said  Lord  Brougham,  44  is  a learned  gen- 
tleman who  rescues  your  estate  from  your  ene- 
mies and  keeps  it  himself.  ” 4 4 If  any  man,”  said 

Lord  Cockbum,  44  w’as  to  claim  my  coat,  and  I 
believed  that  he  was  serious  in  his  demand,  I 
would  rather  part  both  with  it  and  my  vest  than 
defend  my  title  to  it  at  law.  ” 4 4 Litigation,  ” said 
Lord  Jeffrey,  44  is  to  be  recommended  to  those 
only  who  possess  a surplus  of  funds  and  wish  to 
get  quit  of  it  sensationally.”  To  a client  who 
insisted  on  having  the  last  rights  oPthe  law,  Sir 
James  Gibson  Craig  remarked:  “Well,  let  me 
tell  you,  the  man  who  will  have  the  last  right 
and  the  last  word  at  law  is  very  like  the  man 
who  will  have  the  last  drop  in  the  tankard — he 
has  the  chance  of  getting  the  lid  down  on  his 
nose.  ” 

Of  course  they  were  jolly  occasions,  those  old 
New  Hampshire  “musters,”  where  the  “crack 
companies”  met  on  a common  level  with  the 
44 string-bean”  organizations;  where  the  leger- 
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demainist,  the  Yankee  peddler,  and  the  balladist 
came  together  amidst  such  a Babel  as  only  the 
popping  of  flint-locks,  small-beer  corks,  and  stale 
jokes  could  make.  Our  correspondent,  “Ben 
E.  Volant,”  attended  one  of  these  military  satur- 
nalias at  Goffstown  about  1842,  and  in  going 
thither  from  Manchester  passed  a burial-ground. 
It  wras  just  sunrise,  but  as  early  as  it  was  an 
aged  couple,  either  of  them  eighty  at  least,  came 
out  of  the  burial-ground.  My  companion,  in  a 
hilarious  spirit,  cried  out : 44  Go  back,  old  folks ! 
go  back  ! this  is  not  the  general  resurrection — it 
is  only  general  muster !”  The  aged  couple  heed- 
ed not  the  4 4 grave”  suggestion,  but  trudged  stead- 
ily forward  to  witness  the  gory  warriors  on  the 
plains  of  Goffstown. 

Commend  us  to  the  Mayor  of  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois, for  hitting  the  bull’s-eye  in  the  way  of  a 
proclamation  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Mayor 
Hoffman  is  felicitous  enougli  in  crisp  speeches  at 
public  dinners  and  on  occasions  where  the  city's 
figure-head  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  specta- 
cle. But  Mayor  West  goes  straight  at  it  when, 
after  designating  the  day,  he  says  : 44 1 do  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  good  people  of  Galesburg 
that  on  that  day  they  lay  aside  all  secular  em- 
ployment, and  assemble  in  their  respective  places 
of  public  worship,  and  there  devoutly  pray  God 
to  pardon  our  past  sins,  and  keep  us  in  future 
from  sinning  against  Him,  and  from  violating  the 
laws,  either  physical,  moral,  or  municipal.  And 
while  we  pray  that  He  will  protect  us  from  the 
ravages  of  disease,  pray  also  that  He  will  influ- 
ence us  to  abate  every  nuisance,  cleanse  every 
yard,  remove  every  species  of  filth,  and  every 
cause  that  is  likely  to  produce  sickness,  believing 
that  God  is  willing  to  help  those  wrho  manifest  a 
disposition  to  help  themselves.” 

A healthy  prayer  that,  with  a solid  chunk  of 
wisdom  at  the  end ! 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  home- 
thrusts  that  have  been  given  in  the  pages  of  this 
Drawer  against  Ritualism  are  having  their  effect. 
We  have  now  to  record  another  instance  where 
the  open  and  6turdy  rebuke  of  this  nefarious 
practice  was  as  opportune  as  it  is  hoped  it  will 
be  salutary.  The  incident  derives  additional  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  it  occurred  in  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  of  which  Bishop  Eastbum  is 
rector,  who  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
Low  Church  prelates  of  the  American  Episcopate. 

It  seems  that  notice  had  been  given  at  morn- 
ing service  that  in  the  afternoon  the  sermon  to  be 
preached  by  the  Bishop’s  assistant,  Dr.  Rotter, 
would  be  translated  into  the  sign  language,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Boston  and 
vicinity — the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York, 
having  come  to  Boston  for  that  purpose,  as  is 
his  custom  every  month  or  twro  throughout  the 
year.  During  the  prayers  one  of  the  Bishop’s 
parishioners,  a decided  opponent  of  Ritualism, 
entered  church  and  proceeded  to  his  seat  near 
the  chancel.  He  had  not  heard  of  the  notice 
given  in  the  morning,  and  therefore  was  not 
aware  of  Dr.  Gallaudet’s  humane  mission.  Aft- 
er the  hymn  had  been  sung  Dr.  Potter  announced 
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his  text  and  commenced  his  sermon.  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet,  seated  just  in  rear,  began,  pari  passu , to 
interpret  it  to  the  mutes.  This  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  solemn  spectacle  instantly  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  parishioner,  who  had  never  pre- 
viously witnessed  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
it  all  meant — but  he  thought  he  knew ; and  after 
beholding  the  wonderful  “ sleigh t-of-liand,”  and 
the  often  upturned  and  reverent  expression  of 
Dr.  Gallaudets  countenance,  excited  by  indig- 
nation seized  his  cane,  and,  stamping  it  as  lie 
went,  noisily  stalked  forth  from  the  building. 
On  reaching  the  porch  he  exclaimed  to  the  sex- 
ton, in  tones  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  inside: 
“I  really  did  hope  that  there  was  at  least  one 
church  in  Boston  where  this  detestable  practice 
of  Ritualism  would  never  be  tolerated ; but  here 
I find  it,  full-blown,  right  under  my  very  nose, 
and  in  the  Bishop’s  own  church  ! For  one,  1*11 
stand  no  such  tomfoolery,  and  so  you  may  tell 
the  Bishop !” 

Let  every  Churchman  imitate  the  prompt  and 
plucky  action  of  our  Boston  brother,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  this  new  and 
odious  ism  under  the  heel. 


Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Ex-President  Fillmore,  when  that  excellent 
gentleman  was  in  full  practice  at  the  bar  of  Erie 
County,  he  occasionally  happened  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a case  where  his  client  had  a small  show 
before  the  court  either  in  law  or  on  the  facts.  In 
such  exigencies  it  was  his  habit  to  bring  the 
weight  of  his  character  to  sustain  a feeble  cause. 
He  would  ask  the  jury  if  they  supposed  ho  would 
stand  there  and  ask  for  a verdict  unless  the  case 
was  intrinsically  meritorious?  lie  had  played 
this  game  with  considerable  apparent  eftect  in  a 
slander  case,  the  late  Judge  Mullett  being  the 
opposing  counsel.  When  that  very  able  advo- 
cate came  to  reply  he  complained  with  some 
earnestness  of  this  practice  of  Mr.  Fillmore: 
“In  the  present  instance,  if  it  please  the  Court, 
the  honorable  gentleman  has  played  himself  out 
as  though  he  were  the  right-bower  in  the  cause ! ” 

“Right-bower!”  said  Mr.  Fillmore;  “what 
is  that  ?” 

“ The  biggest  knave  in  the  pack!”  said  Mr. 
Taleott,  who  was  an  amused  spectator  of  the 
scene. 


That  naughty  Massachusetts  minister  who 
went  to  the  Legislature  last  winter,  and  after- 
ward deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  without  the 
formality  of  an  adieu,  has  set  the  wives  of  other 
members  a-thinking  on  the  general  question 
whether  married  men  had  not  better  let  out  their 
little  legislative  work,  or  intrust  it  to  widowers 
and  bachelors.  The  spouse  of  a certain  honora- 
ble, who  has  “views”  on  the  subject,  enrhymes 
them  thus  : 

“ Husband,  dear  husband,  come  home  to  me  now, 
The  garden  needs  spading  for  peas. 

The  boys  should  be  picking  up  stones  in  the  lot, 
And  yon  should  be  trimming  the  trees. 

When  will  von  get  through  with  bills  and  resolves, 
Stop  talking  of  license  and  rum, 

Of  railroads  and  tunnels,  and  other  such  things, 
And  ’tend  to  your  business  at  home  ?** 

Quite  as  good  as  this  (for  Massachusetts)  is 
the  advertisement  of  a gentleman  who  “wanted 
a general  servant  in  a small  family  where  a man 


is  kept.  The  house-work  &nd*cooking  is  done 
by  members  of  the  family.  The  gentleman  of 
the  house  rises  early,  but  prepares  breakfast  him- 
self. All  the  washing  is  put  out,  and  the  kitchen 
is  provided  with  every  comfort  and  luxury.  Cold 
meat  and  hash  studiously  avoided.  References 
and  photographs  exchanged ! ” 


From  Epworth,  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  we 
have  an  anecdote  of  Washington — hitherto,  we 
believe,  unpublished — the  authenticity  of  which 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  established.  Our  corre- 
spondent heard  it  forty-five  years  ago,  from  Gen- 
eral Blake,  who  commanded  the  militia  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Hampden,  in  the  war  of  1812. 
General  B.  had  been  a Captain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  In  reply,  says  our  correspond- 
ent, to  my  father’s  observation  that'  it  had  been 
said  that  Washington  was  never  seen  to  smile 
during  the  war,  General  Blake  said : “ That  is  a 
mistake,  for  I saw  him  laugh  heartily  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  occasion  was  this : When  the  trees 
were  first  cut  down  for  the  encampment  the 
stumps  were  left  the  usual  height.  To  clear 
them  off  the  parade-ground  an  order  wTas  issued 
that  every  officer  or  private  w'ho  got  drunk  should 
be  punished  by  cutting  a stump  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  stumps  did  not  last 
long.  One  morning,  while  making  his  usual  per- 
sonal inspection  of  ithe  camp,  accompanied  by 
several  officers,  of  whom  I was  one,  he  came 
upon  a soldier  who  was  cutting  the  very  last 
stump.  Washington  said  to  him:  ‘Well,  my 
good  fellow,  you  have  found  the  last  stump.’ 
‘Yes,’  replied  the  man,  without  looking  up  or 
stopping  his  work.  4 Now  w'hen  an  officer  gets 
drunk  there’ll  be  no  stump  for  him  to  cut ! ’ The 
‘immortal  George’  laughed  heartily  at  die  re- 
sponse, and  some  of  the  officers  felt  a sensation 
of  great  relief.  ” 


lx  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  many  years  ago, 
Governor  II and  Colonel  P ivere  asso- 

ciate editors  of  a Democratic  paper,  though  w ide 

as  the  poles  asunder  afterward.  Governor  II 

was  a devout  Episcopalian ; Colonel  P at- 

tended the  “Old  North” (Dr.  Bouton’s),  On  one 

occasion  Colonel  P wrote  a “feeler,”  in 

which  various  charges  and  implications  were 

made.  One  point  strnck  Governor  II . “Ls 

tills  true?”  he  asked,  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

“Well,  no,”  replied  Colonel  P ; “I  must 

admit  that  it  rather  strains  the  Old  North!” 
The  phrase  became  of  proverbial  application  to 
the  “ w hite  lies”  of  Concord. 


A clerical  friend  in  Philadelphia,  whose  cal- 
ligraphy we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  again,  seems 
to  think  that  the  Drawer  considers  the  clergy 
fair  game.  43y  no  means.  We  should  gready 
regret  it  if  such  an  idea  were  seriously  enter- 
tained. Much  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
pleasantries  sent  to  us  about  clergymen  come 
from  clergymen  themselves,  as  does  the  follow- 
ing from  our  correspondent,  an  Episcopalian  and 
a firm  believer  in  the  jus  divinum  of  Episcopacy : 

Bishop  II.  U.  Onderdonk  wras  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1827.  At  Uiat 
time  there  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  church  a 
very  well-kept  tavern  of  high  repute.  It  had  at- 
tached to  it  a spacious  yard,  which  was  used  oc- 
casionally for  the  exhibition  of  “show  beef,”  or 
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very  fat  cattle.  It  so  happened  that  on  the 
day  of  consecration — the  25th  of  October — “a 
mammoth  ox*  was  to  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
tavern.  A very  worthy  agriculturist  of  an  ad- 
joining county,  and  withal  a very  earnest  Epis- 
copalian, who  deemed  it  little  else  than  heresy 
to  deny  Episcopacy,  or  to  attend  any  other  than 
an  Episcopal  church,  forgetting  all  about  the 
consecration,  had  brought  his  little  son  of  five 
years  of  age  to  the  city  to  see  the  “big  ox.” 
Just  as  he  reached  Arch  Street,  Christ  Church 
bells  struck  up  their  jubilant  chimes  in  honor  of 
the  occasion  (not  of  the  exhibition,  but  of  the 
consecration).  Every  peal  smote  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  worthy  Mr.  D , because  he  had 

forgotten  the  consecration  of  the  new  Bishop,  and 
had  remembered  only  the  ox ; so,  with  a heavy 
conscience,  but  not  a word  to  his  son,  whose  little 
head  was  full  with  the  prospective  show,  he  hast- 
ened past  the  tavern  and  entered  the  church. 
Presently  the  organ  began,  and  the  Bishops  with 
the  officiating  Presbyters  entered  the  chancel  ar- 
rayed in  their  official  robes;  the  candidate,  a 
very  stout  man,  standing  in  the  aisle  vested  only 

in  white — the  rochet.  Mr.  D ’s  little  boy 

was  perched  upon  the  seat  of  the  pew,  and  viewed 
the  proceedings  with  open  eyes  and  mouth  as 
widely  open.  Soon  as  the  organ  ceased  little 

D called  out  so  as  to  be  heard  over  the 

church,  uPa!  Pa!  where  s the  oxt — there  s 
the  butchers  /”  * 

The  question  was  not  a rubrical  one,  and 
therefore  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  any  consultation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
delaying  the  proceedings.  In  fact,  the  incident 
seems  to  be  altogether  ignored  in  the  diocesan 
annals. 


John  Van  Buren  was  often  urged  to  marry 
a second  time.  Many  a scheming  match-maker 
had  carefully  looked  him  over  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  point  where  he  could  be  attacked 
with  greatest  prospect  of  success.  Many  a fond 
mamma  had  deemed  it  among  the  possibilities 
that  she  might  become  his  affectionate  mother- 
in-law.  Few  widowers  in  the  country  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  more  varied  and  thorough 
discussion.  Courtly  and  brainy,  an  able  lawyer, 
an  astute  politician,  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  possessed  of  a competent  estate,  good 
habits,  and  an  equable  temper,  what  more  could 
be  desired  in  a son-in-law'  ? Probably  he  had  ex- 
perienced as  many  attempts  at  “husbandry”  as 
any  gentleman  in  the  land.  One  of  these  is 
worth  repeating.  A lady  friend,  a charming 
widow,  with  no  designs  upon  him  either  for  her- 
self or  her  kindred,  met  him  at  a party  where 
were  assembled  many  of  the  beautiful  girls  of  the 
city.  One  of  these,  a young  lady  of  rare  person- 
al attractions  and  gracious  manners,  was  an  es- 
pecial favorite  of  the  widow,  who  remarked : 

“There,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  as  sweet  a girl 
as  ever  breathed,  and  she  would  make  you  an 
excellent  wife.  ” 

“ I have  no  wish  to  marry.” 

“ But  you  ought  to  marry ! She  has  beauty, 
amiability,  and  good  sense — besides,  she  has  a 
fqgtune.  ” 

“ Doubtless — in  prospect.” 

“No;  her  own  absolutely,  in  her  own  right” 
“ She  has  a father,  though  ; and  papas  gener- 
ally manage  to  control  in  money-matters.  ” 


“Not  in  her  case ; why,  she  actually  supports 
her  father  1” 

“That  signifies  nothing.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed  but  it  does.  ” 

“Not  at  all;  why,  my  dear  lady,  I once 
‘ supported*  my  father,  but  I assure  you  it  wasn’t 
of  the  least  account,  and  made  not  the  slightest 
difference  with  the  old  gentleman  ; he  kept  on  in 
the  old  way,  utterly  regardless  of  my  wishes,  just 
as  if  I hadn’t  ‘supported’  him  at  all!” 

Uttered  with  a blank  gravity  of  countenance, 
this  reply  puzzled  the  lady  for  an  instant,  w hen 
she  quietly  glided  awray  to  another  part  of  the 
room. 

On  receiving  the  inclosed  from  a Cincinnati 
correspondent  we  were  disposed  to  send  it  to 
Brother  Warren,  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  and  re- 
quest him  to  ferret  out  the  parties,  with  a view' 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  historical  statement 
it  sets  forth  is  so : 

“Traveling  the  other  day  from  a Western  city 

to  Boston  w'ith  the  charming  Mrs.  C , we 

reached  the  depot  in  Buffalo,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous iron  tracks,  late  in  the  afternoon.  As 
we  were  threading  our  way  among  them  I re- 
marked : 

“Here  we  are,  in  Buffalo — so  called  because 
the  first  herd  of  buffaloes  ever  seen  was  discov- 
ered on  this  spot.” 

“Yes,”  quickly  replied  the  lady,  “and  I see 
a great  many  tracks  here  yet!” 

How  is  that  ? Has  the  Historical  Society  ever 
thrown  itself  heartily  into  the  investigation  ? and 
if  not,  why  not  ? 


“Who  dresses  you?”  is  an  interrogatory  of 
import  to  the  male  members  of  this  Republic, 
who,  by  favor  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  East 
and  the  wool-groovers  of  the  West,  pay  more  for 
what  they  insert  themselves  in  than  any  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  The  artists  who  drape  the 
human  figure  seem  now  to  be  bending  their  en- 
ergies to  elegance  in  advertising,  judging  from 
the  follow  ing  dainty  announcement  of  an  eminent 
professor  in  London.  Hare  the  grace  to  ad- 
mire it : 

“ TT  CREED  AND  Co.,  ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING 

ITl  • THE  REAL  FIGURE.  Practical  experience, 
combined  with  a scientific  knowledge  of  external  anat- 
omy, and  the  definite  proportions  and  forms  of  the 
human  figure,  give  him  confidence  in  soliciting  pat- 
ronage.” 

Will  young  America  believe  in  this  “ Creed  ?” 
Decidedly  he  is  the  man  for  our  money ; none 
of  your  common  tailors,  but  a genuine  artist, 
who  possesses  a “scientific  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal anatomy,”  and  who  has  been  skillfully 
coached  about  “the  definite  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  the  human  fig-ure.” 

— But  how  unlike  the  plain,  straightforward, 
thoroughly  American,  and  manly  tone  that  per- 
vades the  subjoined  circular,  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  prominent  houses  of  the  West,  in  reply  to 
similar  invitations  from  some  of  the  great  whole- 
sale establishments  of  New  York.  Here  we  have 
positive  meat — brawn  and  brain  combined — none 
of  your  feeble  “draping  the  human  figure,”  as 
is  meekly  set  forth  by  the  subject  of  the  effete 
monarchy  of  England : 

“Dear  Sir,— According  to  custom  wpe  once  more 
forward  you  our  Circular,  and  beg  you  will  give  it  a 
careful  perusal,  as  wc  are  now  prepared  to  offer  nn- 
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surpassed  Inducements  to  Eastern  and  Southern  mer- 
chants. 

“ We  particularly  invite  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. : 12  tons  India-rubber  sassengere ; 74  cases 
sacked  Cider ; 40  crates  Post-holes,  10  catties  Buffalo 
milk,  400  pieces  California  pant  stuff,  grape-vine  warp 
and  shuck  filling,  besides  several  gobs  of  Goslin  greese. 
In  the  provision  line  we  offer  a choice  article  oritabit- 
hash,  Iiorse-collar  soup,  4-4  Tripe,  and  Sturgeon  jerk. 
Our  jewelry  consists  in  part  as  follows : Breast-pins, 
Mousehole  anvils,  drilled  eyed  Jugs,  Jewsharps,  Buck- 
rain,  and  Beeswax. 

44  The  seventh  story  of  our  establishment  is  filled  up 
with  goods  that  appertain  only  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
consist  in  part  as  follows : 14  inch  Owl  gizzards.  Birds 
eye  and  childrens  diaper,  trimmed  with  mackerel  fhr, 
4 quintals  Missouri  mush,  50 packages  Pigeons  milk, 
and  a truely  terrific  picture  of  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Ve- 
suvius, 4000  copies  Barnums  ode  to  Jenny,  set  to  music 
by  Senior  Stoppleknocker,  and  sung  to  the  soul  stir- 
ring air  of 4 Granny  will  your  dog  bite  V snare-drums, 

• rip  saws,  skilletSj  flax-brakes,  and  Hibbards  pills,  Dr. 
Ponch’s  Enervating  extract  of  applesaas,  medicated 
pumpkin  butter,  and  two  copies  of  the  life  of  John 
Rogers. 

4VP.S.  We  will  credit  your  last, years  account  with 
the  postage  on  this  circular. 

“Kespectftilly,  Flint  & Spilgoosel.” 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  graduates  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  to 
have  a merry  breakfast,  after  morning  prayer, 
on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement.  The 
last  of  these  reunions  was  held  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  July  last,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
theologues  had  a powerful  good  time.  Times 
change.  Ditto  the  social  customs  of  religious 
bodies.  The  deep  religious  earnestness  of  the 
seventeenth  century  considerably  waned  after  the 
termination  of  the  struggles  which  ceased  at  the 
Revolution.  In  guid  auld  Scotland,  from  the 
middle  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
vital  piety  did  not  prevail  to  any  alarming  ex- 
tent Instead  of  breakfasts,  heavy  dinners  and 
heavy  suppers  were  the  order  of  the  day  and 
night  among  the  dominies.  Synod  suppers  oc- 
casionally did  not  terminate  till  considerably  aft- 
er midnight.  On  one  occasion,  at  4 a.m.,  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  requested 
Boots , who  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  court, 
to  ring  the  bell.  The  waiter  appeared. 

“Is  the  kettle  bilin’ ?”  inquired  the  Modera- 
tor. 

“It  is,  your  Reverence,”  responded  the  at- 
tendant. 

“See,  then,”  added  the  Moderator,  “that  ye 
keep  it  aye  fou  an  aye  Inliri  /” 

Perfectly  familiar  was  that  Moderator  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  with  the  social  habits  of  the  clargy,  Break- 
fasts forsooth ! 

Ax  ex-warrior  of  Indiana  is  disposed  to  com- 
pliment the  unflinching  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a certain  colonel  during  our  recent 
Southern  dispute.  His  regiment  was  about  to 
enter  its  first  engagement.  The  “ Millies'*  were 
flying  about  in  the  most  inappropriate  and  in- 
discriminate manner,  when  the  gory  chieftain 
halted  the  column  and  thus  spake:  “Soldiers 
of  Indiana!  much  depends  upon  you  to-day! 
Soldiers  of  Indiana!  do  your  duty!  Soldiers 
of  Indiana ! no  dodging  the  balls,  but  stand  up 
like  men!”  Just  then  a shell  came  screeching 
by,  very  near  the  colonel.  He  involuntarily 
dodged,  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  ex- 
claimed: “Dodge  the  big  ones,  boys!  Dodge 
the  big  ones,  but  don’t  dodge  the  little  ones! 
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Indiana  expects  that  you  will  not  dodge  the  little 
balls  /’*  And  with  that  martial  observation  he 
“ went  in  and  did  his  level  best”  for  an  undivid- 
ed nationality. 

As  a rep&rteeist  the  Milesian  seldom  fails  to 
hold  his  own,  especially  if  the  questioner  thinks 
himself  the  superior  person.  On  a dark  and 
blustering  night  in  December  a wedding-party 
came  to  the  crossing  at  Langley  Creek,  Dear- 
born County,  Indiana.  The  ferryman,  un  Ir- 
landais , lived  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  the  most 
stentorian  appeals  to  “come  over  and  help  us” 
failed  to  penetrate  the  auricular  portion  of  his 
system;  so  we  were  compelled  to  take  refuge 
for  the  night  with  a family  on  this  side.  Mean- 
time I resolved  to  lecture  Mr.  Ferryman  sound- 
ly next  morning.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
the  denunciatory  performance  the  clergyman  of 
the  party  (our  informant)  said : “Well,  my  man, 
if  you  get  into  this  habit  of  not  hearing  when 
called  youTl  fail  to  get  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. ” The  prompt  reply  was : “ Faith, 
honey,  it  ’ill  be  a moighty  different  gintleman 
from  yerself  as  will  be  b lowin’  then  !’*  And  with 
these  words  the  colloquy  ceased. 

The  paragraph  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Drawer  touching  paper  cities  reminds  a Water- 
town  correspondent  of  the  mania  for  speculation 
that  raged  throughout  the  country  in  1 836,  and 

ran  particularly  high  in  Oswego.  Mr.  De  Z 

resided  there  and  owned  considerable  real  estate, 
which  he  caused  to  be  surveyed  into  city  lots 
and  mapped.  A superb  lithograph  was  got  up, 
showing  a great  number  of  streets,  avenues,  etc. 
This  he  took  into  Wall  Street  for  exhibition  and 
to  make  sale  of  his  lots.  Several  gentlemen 
were  examining  it  one  day  when  one  of  them 
inquired: 

“Mr.  De  Z , what  kind  of  buildings  arc 

on  this  property  ?” 

“Buildings ! ” rejoined  the  exhibitor.  “Build- 
ings! why,  gentlemen,  the  land  covered  by  this 
map  is  altogether  too  valuable  to  be  built  on 

When  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  under  con- 
sideration the  claim  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
for  an  increase  of  pay,  founded  on  a statute 
somewhat  Ambiguous  in  its  language,  Judge 
Gray,  of  Elmira,  delivered  an  opinion  in  support 
of  the  claim,  in  which  a majority  of  the  Court 
concurred.  Mr.  Talcott,  a distinguished  lawyer 
of  Buffalo,  rather  shocked  at  the  loose  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  and  surprised  at  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Judge,  met  that  gentleman  in  Con- 
gress Hall,  and  taking  him  into  one  of  the  dark- 
est and  most  remote  halls  of  that  somewhat 
complicated  edifice^  inquired  whether  any  of  the 
descendants  of  Benedict  Arnold  were  living. 

“ Why  do  you  ask  such  a question  ?”  said  the 
Judge. 

“ Because,”  replied  Mr.  T.,  “according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  your  opinion  to-day,  any 
one  of  them  living  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled 
to  a pension ! ” 

Now  that  the  franchise  is  about  to  be  conferred 
on  our  colored  brother,  and  pro*qiectively  on  wo- 
man, it  seems  to  be  appropriate  and  necessary 
that  they  should  be  made  more  familiar  with 
those  questions  pertaining  to  the  origin  of  civil 
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government  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
be.  It  is  “pretty  impossible”  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent voter  out  of  an  ignoramus  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write ; and  with  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing the  foundations  of  our  liberties,  and  render- 
ing them  proof  against  the  caucusings,  and  pipe- 
layings,  and  plottings  of  naughty  people,  it  is 
proposed  that,  before  being  permitted  to  cast  a 
ballot,  they  shall  undergo  examination  on  the 
following  perfectly  plain  and  simple  propositions : 

1.  Illustrate  by  means  of  a synthetical  parallax  the 
digestive  process  in  pre-Adamite  Man,  and  compare 
carefhlly  and  critically  the  (Esophagi  of  Prediluvian 
Marsupalia. 

2.  Extract  the  oviparous  process  of  a silicious  Pter- 
odactyle. 

3.  Calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  on  the 
earth's  surface  of  the  friction  produced  by  the  annual 
migration  of  the  Tennitic  Ants. 

4.  Deduce  from  a comparison  of  Medieval  with  the 
Black  Art  the  probable  amount  of  brass  possessed  by 
Tubal  Caiu. 

5.  How  many  times  did  the  Moose-Deer  shed  his 
horns  in  the  Ark,  supposing  him.  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  it,  to  have  had  none  at  all  ? 

6.  Extract  the  truth  from  the  Blue  Lias  strata. 

7.  The  exact  age  of  the  nss  with  whose  Jaw-bone 
Samson  smote  the  Philistines  was  twelve  years,  seven 
months,  two  weeks,  and  four  Jewish  days.  How  old 
would  he  have  been  if  he  had  been  a mule? 

8.  Trace  the  probable  results  to  the  whole  of  medi- 
eval Europe— 

(a)  If  Romulus  had  died  of  the  measles  at  an 

early  age. 

(b)  If  he  had  died  of  the  whooping-cough. 

9.  Give  Xerxes's  hotel  account  during  his  Invasion 
of  Greece. 

10.  Assign  approximate  dates  to  the  following 
events : 

ia)  Cain's  wedding-breakfast. 
b)  The  earliest  fact  in  Chinese  history. 
e)  The  incursus  of  the  first  flea. 
a ) The  apotheosis  of  KameseB  the  First. 
e)  The  discovery  of  the  native  oyster, 
delate  any  story  you  may  remember. 

An  intelligent  answer  to  these  few  questions 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  indicative  that  the  pupil 
is  entitled  to  a voice  and  vote  on  public  affairs, 
and  amply  qualified  to  understand  all  about  our 
new  State  Constitution. 


When  a person  intends  to  quote  Scripture  let 
him  quote  it.  Very  great  men  sometimes  make 
very  great  blunders  in  attempting  to  quote  accu- 
rately from  the  Sacred  Volume.  For  example, 

Judge  B , of  Central  New  York,  a genial 

man  and  devoted  Christian,  was  addressing  the 
scholars  of  a Sunday-school  in  U- on  the  im- 

portance of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  urged  must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  in 
early  life.  He  deplored  that  such  knowledge 
should  so  little  abound  among  adults,  and  espe- 
cially among  members  of  the  bar.  As  an  exam- 
ple lie  mentioned  that,  while  trying  a case  in 
Lewis  County,  one  of  the  counsel  endeavored  to 
deepen  the  impression  sought  to  be  made  on  the 
jury  by  quoting  “from  the  wisest  of  men  under 
the  Old  Dispensation  the  well-known  declara- 
tion that  ‘the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil/  ” The  Judge  said  he  looked  fqr  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side  to  take  some  advantage 
of  this  palpable  misquotation,  which  in  due  time 
he  proceeded  to  do  by  informing  the  jury  that 
“his  honorable  friend  had  evidently  read  the 
literature  of  the  case  as  imperfectly  as  he  had 
the  law,  for  he  believed  it  was  not  Solomon  but 
Shakspeare'  who  descanted  on  the  root  business! 
“Now,”  said  the  Judge,  “I  presume  there  is 
not  a Sunday-school  scholar  present  who  could 


not  have  set  both  these  attorneys  right,  and 
informed  them  that  the  passage  was  neither  in 
Solomon  nor  Shakspeare,  but  in  Pauls  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.”  It  has  never  been 
ascertained,  that  we  are  aware,  how  many  of  the 
children  could  have  claimed  the  certificate  thus 
given  ; but  there  was  at  least  one  person  present 
who  would  have  demurred,  and  whose  first  busi- 
ness on  going  home  was  to  look  up  the  text,  and 
find  it  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy ! It  is 

possible  Judge  B , seeing  this  in  Harper , 

may  have  occasion  for  a third  laugh  over  the 
proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  Law  when  it  under- 
takes to  handle  the  Gospel 


This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  of  the  famous 
Indian  chief  Red  Jacket , which  has  not  found 
its  way  into  the  “Bench  and  Bar,”  and  which 
we  think  now  first  appears  in  print : 

The  late  John  C.  Spencer  was  once  examining 
Red  Jacket  as  a witness  before  the  County  Court 
in  Buffalo. 

“Ask  him,”  said  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  interpret- 
er, “whether  he  believes  in  a God?” 

The  answer  was:  “Much  more  than  he  who 
can  put  such  a question !” 


The  Harpers  have  recently  published  a hand- 
some volume  entitled  “ Bench  and  Bar : a Com- 
plete Digest  of  the  Wit,  Humor,  Asperities  and 
Amenities  of  the  Law.”  Of  course  it  is  replete 
with  jocularities  of  the  famous  lawgivers  of  En- 
gland and  the  United  States.  We  reproduce 
one  or  two : 

A lawyer  from  the  country  once  entered  the 
Court  of  Appeals  while  Daniel  Lord,  Jun.,  of 
New  York,  was  arguing  a case,  and  inquired  of 
Mr.  Charles  O’Conor,  who  was  sitting  near  by, 
“who  that  was  addressing  the  court?”  Mr. 
O’Conor,  whose  feelings  must  have  been  nettled 
by  the  course  of  the  argument,  replied:  “That 
is  Daniel  Lord,  Jun .,  and  he  puts  the  Junior  after 
his  name  so  he  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Al- 
mighty 1 ” 

The  late  Judge  Peters,  of  Connecticut,  was  a 
strong  Democrat,  and  a violent  opposer  especial- 
ly of  every  thing  connected  with  the  famous 
Hartford  Convention.  Roger  Minot  Sherman 
and  Calvin  Goddard,  who  had  been  members  of 
that  body,  were  once  talking  with  Judge  P.  on 
the  subject,  when  the  latter,  half  facetiously  and 
half  in  earnest,  said : 

“Well,  gentlemen,  if  yon  had  been  tried  be- 
fore me  for  that  matter  I would  have  hung  you 
both,  not  only  without  law  and  evidence,  but,  if 
need  be,  against  both.  ” 

“That,”  said  Sherman,  making  a low  bow, 
“only  proves  your  Honoris  remarkable  impar- 
tiality— that  you  would  decide  our  case  on  the 
same  principle  that  you  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  cases  that  come  before  you!” 

In  his  religious  views  Judge  Peters  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a Universalist.  On  one  occasion 
an  offender  had  been  convicted  before  him  of  two 
different  crimes,  when  for  the  Jirst  the  Judge 
sentenced  him  to  the  State  prison  for  life,  and 
then  for  the  second  for  Jive  years  more  I As  the 
court  was  adjourned,  Sherman,  stepping  up  to 
him,  said : 

“ Well,  Judge,  I am  happy  to  see  that  you  are 
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changing  your  religious  views,  at  least  on  one 
important  subject” 

“How  so — how  so?”  6aid  the  Judge.  “I 
don’t  understand  you.” 

“Why,”  said  Sherman,  “it  is  plain,  from 
your  sentence,  that  you  believe  in  punishment 
after  death." 

It  is  but  just  to  the  Judge,  however,  to  add 
that  he  defended  his  sentence  on  the  ground  that 
the  criminal  might  be  pardoned  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and  in  that  case  would  be  held  for  the 
second. 


Colonel  Aaron  Finch  was  a distinguished 
Democratic  politician  in  Indiana.  He  had  some 
thoughts  of  emigrating  to  Arkansas,  and,  meet- 
ing a gentleman  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
asked  him  what  were  the  inducements  to  remove 
to  that  Suite.  Particularly  he  inquired  about 
the  soil.  The  gentleman  informed  him  that  the 
land  was  good,  but  in  some  parts  very  sandy. 
Colonel  Finch  then  asked  about  the  politics  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  prospects  of  a stranger  get- 
ting ahead. 

“Very  good,”  was  the  reply.  “The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  strongly  in  the  majority,  but,  to 
succeed,  a man  must  load  himself  down  with 
revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  and  fight  his  way 
through.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “on  the  whole, 
from  what  you  say,  I think  Arkansas  wouldn’t 
suit  me.  1 rather  think  the  soil  is  a little  too 
sandy  !" 

Speaking  of  epitaphs : 

On  the  death  of  Judge  L the  house  in 

which  he  resided  was  converted  into  a smithy. 
These  lines  w*ere  found  on  a piece  of  paper  at- 
tached to  the  door : 

This  house  a lawyer  once  enjoyed ; 

A smith  does  dow  possess ; 

How  naturally  the  iron  a<je 
Succeeds  the  aye  of  brass  l 


Another : 

Here  lies  James  Brown,  of  old  extract ; 
In  flftv-five  God  did  exact 
From  him  the  debt  that  all  must  pay 
Who  mortal  are  and  made  of  clay. 


An  Illinois  correspondent,  during  a recent  visit 
to  Delaware,  Ohio,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage cemetery,  and,  among  the  various  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  virtues  of  those 
who  rested  there,  noted  the  following,  which  he 
thought  wrorthy  of  submission  to  the  pleasant 
people  who  read  the  Drawer : 

Blessed  are  the  homesick, 

For  they  shall  get  home. 


It  has  been  said  that  lobbying,  w hich  has  now 
come  to  be  numbered  among  the  exact  sciences, 
is  better  understood  at  Washington,  Albany,  and 
Harrisburg  than  in  any  other  of  the  legislative 
centres  of  the  country.  But  they  are  making 
creditable  progress  in  Minnesota.  Not  long 
since  a portly  specimen  of  humanity  came  into 
the  office  of  our  informant,  and  was  compliment- 
ed on  his  appearance,  and  asked  if  he  was  a fair 
specimen  of  the  State  whence  he  migrated. 

“Yes,”  w’as  the  reply,  “I  reckon  I am;  but 
I am  about  one  of  the  shortest  and  leanest  men 
in  Illinois !”  lie  went  on  to  say : “I  have  been 


away  from  here  many  years.  I left  the  State 

soon  after  the  County  of was  divided.  I 

had  something  to  do  with  that.  A good  many 
efforts  had  been  made  for  division  w ithout  suc- 
cess. As  a final  one  I wras  requested  to  take  the 
matter  in  band,  as  I was  intimately  acquainted 
with  several  members  of  the  Legislature.  I as- 
sented, conditioned  upon  being  paid  $500  in 
advance,  to  work  the  affair  through.  Agreed 
to  and  the  money  paid.  I went  to  the  capital, 
invited  several  prominent  members  to  a little 
supper,  spared  no  expense  for  whisky  or  victuals, 
ascertained  how  much  it  would  cost  to  pass  the 
bill,  paid  it,  and  succeeded.  My  mission  fin- 
ished I wrote  my  constituents,  saying:  “Now, 
gentlemen,  you  want  an  appropriation  for  a 
bridge.  Send  another  five  hundred  and  lil  fix 
that ; and  if  there  is  any  little  man  you  w\nnt 
hung,  send  on  his  name  and  I'U  get  a bill  through 
for  that  too!" 


As  long  ago  as  the  year  1806  a gentleman  w~as 
traveling  to  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts. 
The  stage  stopped  at  West  Stockbrklgc  for  din- 
ner. While  w aiting  he  picked  np  a paper  print- 
ed at  Otsego,  New*  York,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  following  advertisement.  He  read  it,  and 
the  oddity  of  the  rhymes  made  him  retain  them 
in  his  memory.  Since  then  he  has  occasionally 
recalled  them  for  the  amusement  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  He  had  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  town  where  the  paper  was  published,  and 
scarcely  knew  whether  it  wras  a real  advertise- 
ment from  some  w’ittv  physician  or  a mere  jest, 
when  it  was  recalled  afresh  to  his  mind  a few 
years  ago  by  seeing  announced  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  the  death  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Gott,  of 
Plainfield,  Otsego  County,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  and  physician  of  that  town, 
where  Le  probably  settled  about  the  date  of  his 
! advertisement : 

“Says  Dr.  Gott, 

I’m  called  on  hot 
To  pay  my  shot ; 

And  may  I rot 
If  I do  DOL 
But  I can  not, 

Unless  ’tis  got 
Bv  jog  and  trot 
All  round  the  Ot- 
segonian  plot. 

Whether  begot. 

On  Teague  or  Scott, 

Sober  or  sot, 

Yankee  or  not, 

Or  on  the  mot- 
ley race  of  Lot, 

If  must  be  shot 
Iuto  my  pot. 

Or  else  I wot 
You’ll  smell  It  hot, 

Or  von  may  blot 
Nathaniel  Gott.*' 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  wras  not  long  since 
called  to  the  bedside"  of  an  aged  parishioner, 
whose  illness  wras  of  a character  that  precluded 
hope  of  recovery.  The  old  gentleman  had  for  many 
years  been  actively  engaged  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  real  estate.  1 1 is  investments  had  proved 
profitable,  and  he  had  amassed  a handsome  es- 
tate. But  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  next 
transaction  in  that  line — the  last  contract  he 
could  make — the  last  “certain  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  lying  and  being”  within  his  reach,  would  be 
of  the  same  moderate  dimensions  and  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose  as  that  described  iu  the  first 
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purchase  of  real  estate  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  and  which  may  be  found  recorded  in 
Liber  One  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  chapter  xxiii. 
verses  16,  17,  and  18,  where,  for  400  shekels  of 
silver  ($800),  cask  (no  mention  of  a mortgage), 
Ephron  conveys  to  Abraham  certain  lands,  trees, 
etc.,  in  Machpelah,  for  a burying-place,  as  fol- 
lows : 

11  And  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which 
he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  of  the  mer- 
chant. 

“ And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah, 
which  was  before  Mamre,  the  field,  and  the  cave  which 
was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field, 
that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made 
sure 

M Unto  Abraham  for  a possession  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate 
of  his  city.” 

Convinced  that  a smaller  field  even  than  this 
was  soon  to  become  his  final  resting-place,  and 
bowing  with  becoming  submission  to  the  inex- 
orable decree,  his  thoughts  nevertheless  would 
at  times  revert  to  the  successes  of  the  past,  and 
cast  themselves  into  the  future.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  pastor  inquired  if  there  was  any  thing 
on  his  mind  of  which  he  desired  to  speak,  or  any 
wishes  that  he  would  like  to  have  gratified.  The 
good  man  meekly  replied:  “Well,  no,  Doctor,  j 
I don’t  know  that  there  are.  I have  been  a sue-  i 
cessful  man,  and  have  endeavored  to  he  a good  j 
man.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  thing  I j 
particularly  desire,  though  it  i could  be  really  a 
great  gratification  if  I could  come  back  here 
about  twenty  years  from  now,  for  a few  hours, 
just  to  see  the  improvements  /” 

And  with  that  aspiration  he  sank  quietly  to  his 
last  sleep,  and  was  gathered  to  Ills  fathers. 

We  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Partington,  of  Bos- 
ton, that  Mr.  Abihu  Partington,  a brother  of  her 
“diseased  husbind,”  had  “heern  tell”  that  dur-  j 
ing  the  reign  of  shoddy,  when  fortunes  were  ac-  | 
cumulated  with  marvelous  celerity,  and  grammar  j 
did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  same,  a clever  j 
man  in  the  latitude  of  the  Hub  said  to  his  neigh-  j 

bor : “ When  we  lived  up  in  B Street  the 

old  carryall  was  good  enough  for  my  wife  and  ' 

girls ; hut  with  the  new  arrangements  on  A 

Street  I had  to  go  right  off  and  buy  a 4 coupon  /’” 

At  a gorgeous  party  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  one  of  the  upper-ten,  after  a glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  fixings  generally,  in  expressing  his 
enjoyment  of  the  evening,  he  declared  “ he  never 
felt  so  voluptuous  in  his  life!” 

Upon  having  a tooth  extracted  while  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  he  said  afterward  that  he 
“entirely  lost  his  conscientiousness  V* 

If  a subdued  and  decorous  politeness  is  to  he 
expected  and  desired  at  one  place  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  especially  at  a funeral ; for  there,  as 


backed,  hollow-cheeked,  narrow- waisted,  meek 
little  man,  who  officiated  at  all  the  funerals  in  a 
neighboring  village,  and  who  on  such  occasions 
seldom  raised  his  voice  beyond  a subdued  mum- 
ble. At  one  time,  after  the  preliminary  sendees 
had  been  held,  the  coffin  placed  in  the  hearse, 
and  the  parents  and  brothers  of  the  deceased  had 
entered  their  vehicles,  the  good  little  man  peered 
his  good  little  face  into  the  parlor,  and  with  an 
expression  of  sadness  on  his  face  said,  sot  to  voce : 
44  The  cousins  of  the  corjise  will  enter  the  next 
kerridge ! ” which  was  becomingly  done,  and  the 
ceremonial  proceeded  with.  This  sexton  was  not 
Mr.  Br-w  n of  Gr-c-e  Church.  Mr.  Br-w-n  is 
not  a narrow- waisted  party. 

The  intimation  thus  kindly  given  by  the  fune- 
real functionary  has  a parallel  in  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  Rhode  Island  some  years  ago:  A 
distinguished  Free-will  Baptist  had  died.  The 
funeral  was  to  be  celebrated  from  his  meeting- 
house. A great  crowd  had  gathered,  when  the 
sexton  of  the  congregation  entering  the  door, 
with  solemn  voice  made  this  announcement: 
“The  congregation  will  please  raise ; the  corpse 
wants  to  come  in  1 ” 

The  habit  of  conundruming  has  come  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  depraved 
and  despicable.  Physiologists  declare  that  its 
unrestrained  indulgence  tends  directly  to  idiocy. 
We  have  an  acquaintance,  a good  man  as  the 
world  goes,  a devoted  husband  (and  “good  pro- 
vider”), an  affectionate  father,  and«member  of  a 
base-hall  club.  Except  in  this  one  objectionable 
habit,  he  may  he  said  to  be  respectabje.  Imag- 
ine how  mortifying  to  his  friends  and  family, 
as  well  as  to  the  parson,  was  the  scene  on  a re- 
cent Sunday  evening,  when,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary exercises,  the  text  was  given  out : “ How 
are  the  mighty  fallen!  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen!”  Our  friend  looked  up  inquiringly  at 
the  preacher,  and  in  the  meekest  possible  tone 
of  voice  replied,  “ I (jive  it  up!”  Rather  than 
have  yielded  the  point  in  this  hasty  and  imbecile 
manner,  he  should  have  set  to  work  investigating 
the  matter,  and  not  made  himself  ridiculous  be- 
fore an  intelligent  body  of  pious  and  reflecting 
towns-people. 

Is  it  true  that  all  the  babies  bom  in  California 
are  lacking  in  certain  particulars  above  the  eyes  ? 
Something  of  that  sort  is  insinuated  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  comes  from  Enterprise,  Butt  Coun- 
ty, in  that  State.  It  may  be  true.  Certainly  we 
have  never  before  seen  it  so  positively  averred : 

Mrs.  P- , a young  mother,  was  exhibiting 

with  commendable  pride  to  a number  of  admir- 
ing friends  her  first  baby.  Finally,  approaching 
little  Danny,  a boy  of  five  years,  the  happy  parent 
said:  “Danny,  isn’t  this  a sweet  little  baby?” 
Danny  hesitated  a moment,  turned  up  his  eyes, 


the  divine  Williams  expresses  it,  “our  manners 
reason”  as  well  as  “ our  griefs.  ” The  city  sexton, 
especially  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  churches, 
“ takes  hold”  of  a funeral  as  a mechanic  does  of 
a job,  and  carries  it  to  its  finale  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist.  The  sextonial  Turveydrop  is  notice- 
ably on  his  best  deportment  on  these  occasions. 
But  the  heavy  sexton  of  the  city  has  not  a finer 
appreciation  of  the  proprieties  than  members  of 
that  “profession”  in  the  rural  districts.  We 


| and  answered:  “ Yes,  hut  i/’s  bald-headed T 

We  apprehend  that  the  great  Biblical  Ency- 
| clopccdia  of  Doctors  M4Clintock  and  Strong  has 
! not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  auriferous  regions 
| of  Nevada,  judging  from  the  following  incident 
sent  by  a correspondent  in  Snake  Diggings,  in 
that  State,  who  says  : 

j Our  clergyman  is  a very  worthy  and  venerable 
gentleman,  whose  manner  of  delivery  is  deliber- 


have  in  mind  a small-headed,  thin- voiced,  bent- 1 ate  and  impressive.  He  deals  largely  in  figures 
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of  speech,  some  of  which  we  fear  are  as  wanting 
in  accuracy  as  in  taste.  On  a recent  occasion  of 
public  worship,  in  his  prayer,  he  alluded  to  our 
Saviour  as  “the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judeak  /” 
which  induced  one  of  his  friends  to  ask  him  if 
he  were  not  in  error,  and  whether  he  did  not 
mean  ‘ ‘ the  tribe  of  J udah  ?”  The  good  preacher 
promptly  replied:  “Well,  I really  don’t  recol- 
lect ; but  probably  I used  the  word  ill  the  plural 
sense!”  That  explanation  appearing  to  meet 
the  historical  and  theological  requirements  of  the 
case,  hortatory  remark  hardly  seemed  to  be 
called  for. 


It  being  a part  of  the  mission  of  the  Drawer 
to  encourage  neatness  in  every  walk  of  life,  we  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  following,  that 
occurred  not  long  since  in  a neighboring  town. 
It  is  of  a tidy,  industrious,  pains-taking  old  wo- 
man, who,  if  she  knew  she  were  about  to  die, 
would  wish  to  die  neatly  and  comfortably.  A 
fire  unfortunately  occurred  in  the  village,  and  as 
the  flames  were  spreading  toward  the  grocery 
kept  by  her  husband,  the  crowd  rushed  in  to  save 
the  stock.  Each  took  an  armful  of  stuff — among 
the  rest  a basket  of  dusty  bottles — and  rushed  for 
the  door.  ‘‘Wait  a iniuit,  boys!  just  a single 
minit ! and  let  me  brush  the  dust  off  them  bot- 
tles ! They  r’ally  ain’t  fit  to  go  out  lookin’  so ! ” 
But  the  boys  concluded  that  they  would  not  pause 
for  that  manoeuvre,  and  so  saved  every  thing,  in- 
cluding cook-stove,  accordeon,  and  Aunt  iSally 
herself.  • 


On  the  qccasion  of  an  Odd  Fellows’  Celebra- 
tion at  Ogdensburg,  Elder  M was  invited 

to  deliver  an  address  before  the  members  of  the 
Order  and  their  friends  in  the  lecture-room  of 
his  church.  This  brought  out  the  question 
whether  he  was  a member  of  the  Order  or  not. 

“No,”  said  Deacon  W , “but  he  is  very 

friendly  to  it,  and  I have  no  doubt  will  give  us  a 
better  welcome  than  the  Masons  got  on  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  their  anniversaries  here.” 

“How  was  that?”  said  the  questioner. 

“Well,”  said  Deacon  W , “on  one  of 

these  occasions  they  wore  disappointed  in  their 
speaker,  and  Elder  P being  called  on  to  sup- 

ply the  vacancy,  the  procession,  as  it  entered  the 
church,  was  greeted  with  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive reading  of  the  passage : ‘Ye  generation 
of  vipers , who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?’  ” 


The  freedman  is  developing — more  rapidly  on 
the  moral  side,  in  certain  localities,  than  on  the 
political.  Last  Sunday,  in  Cincinnati,  a “man 
and  brother”  came  home  from  church  delighted; 
said  the  sermon  w as  “ de  best  one  he  ebber  heard 
preached.”  On  being  asked  what  the  minister 
said  that  pleased  him  so-  much,  he  scratched  his 
crispy-covered  scalp,  and,  a little  confused,  re- 
plied : “I  nebber  mocks  de  preachers — nebber  /” 

This  must  have  been  the  same  tinted  gentle- 
man who  said  that  he  “ didn’t  know  much  ’bout 
de  differences  ’twixt  de  Methodies  and  the  Bab- 
ties,”  but  he  did  “object  to  the  ‘Babties’  kase 
dey  made  immershum  a saving  audience!" 


Sometimes  politics  and  piety  go  along  nicely 
together,  and — sometimes  they  don’t.  In  the 


following  official  case,  sent  by  a government 
functionary  at  Washington,  the  reader  is  at  lib- 
erty to  draw'  his  ow  n conclusion : 

An  excellent  old  clergyman  from  the  countTv 
called  upon  one  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  for 
some  small  appointment.  The  “ Head”  was  a 
professedly  pious  man,  and  made  the  old  gen- 
tleman all  sorts  of  promises — requesting,  in  re- 
turn, the  good  man's  prayers.  The  parson  was 
delighted,  and  honestly  believed  all  that  was  said. 
This  interview  was  followed  by  several  others,  in 
which  the  promises  were  reiterated.  The  old 
man  becoming  dubious  about  results  and  not 
being  familiar  with  the  nature  of  a Washington 
promise,  began  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities in  his  own  case.  Meeting  a brother 
church-member,  he  asked : 

“ What  kind  of  a man  is  Brother ?” 

“ I suppose  him  to  be  a very  good  man.” 

“But  what  is  his  character  for  veracity  ?” 

“ I always  understood  it  to  be  sound.” 

“No,”  says  the  parson,  “he  tells  lies.  He 
told  me  a flat  falsehood.  ” 

“ Indeed ! and  what  did  you  do  ?” 

“Oh,  I went  and  told  hum  he  had  told  me 
falsehoods.” 

“And  what  did  he  say  to  that?” 

“Why,”  said  the  parson,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  “he  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and 
said : ‘ My  dear  brother , do  pray  for  me  !'  ” 

Commend  us  to  Chicago  for  the  frequency  of 
her  murders,  and  the  thoroughly  enthusiastic 
abandon  with  which  the  reporters  of  her  journals 
get  up  spicy  descriptions  of  special  and  original 
horrors.  A friend  who  has  just  returned  from 
that  city  of  grain,  lumber,  and  pork,  states  tbit 
the  everyday  amusements  of  the  place  are  at- 
tending inquests,  sitting  on  coroners’  juries,  drag- 
ging the  river,  listening  to  divorce  trials,  and  at- 
tending executions.  Not  long  since  a retiring 
young  man  from  New  England,  staying  a few 
days  with  a business  acquaintance,  was  awakened 
at  an  early  hour  one  morning  with : 

“ Come,  get  up,  ray  boy!  there’s  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  we  will  have  time  to  visit  the 
interesting  spot.” 

“What  spot?” 

“Why,  the  spot  where  the  dreadful  murder 
was  committed  last  night!”  said  he,  rubbing liis 
hands  with  delightful  expectation.  “You  were 
lucky  to  come  just  as  you  did — this  is  the  biggest 
thing  of  the  kind  we’ve  had  yet — husband  kills 
his  wife  and  nine  children  with  an  axe,  shoots 
two  policemen,  beats  another  so  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  live,  sets  fire  to  three  houses  and  a 
barn,  swallow's  half  a bushel  of  counterfeit  mon- 
ey, and  commits  suicide  in  the  tunnel ! Im- 
mense excitement  about  it !” 


A Lieutenant  in  the  — th  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry, in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  took  his 
Company  out  on  a raid  in  North  Carolina.  Near 
a small  village  he  met  a contraband,  who  report- 
ed that  two  of  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  a short 
distance  beyond.  Making  a detour  round  the 
village  the  pickets  w'ere  captured  while  asleep. 
The  Lieutenant  returned  to  camp  highly  elated, 
and  reported  his  exploit,  saying : “I  surrounded 
Pollockyille  and  held  it  twrenty  minutes  against 
the  enemy.  Colonel,  you  know  I’m  not  much 
to  command,  but  I’m  h — on  a siege!” 
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“ Why  ?,f  asked  Bobinette,  opening  her  large 
black  eyes. 

“Why!”  echoed  her  godmother.  “Hear 
her!  Could  she  be  more  serene  if  she  had 
lived  several  hundred  years  ago,  when  girls  had 
only  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  at  the  windows 
till  the  Fairy  Prince  rode  in  at  the  castle  gate. 
Bobinette,  you  need  waking  up.  Reflect,  my 
child!  This  is  New  York,  where,  if  the  Fairy 
Prince  does  not  come  after  the  marriageable 
damsel,  the  damsel  must  go  after  him.  Tw  en- 
ty years  old ! Good  Heavens,  Bobinette ! Sup- 
pose you  should  meet  Mrs.  Gnmdv  without  so 
ranch  as  an  engagement  ring  about  you.  How 
long  before  she  would  transform  you  into  an 
old  maid !** 

“But  what  can  I do?”  bleated  Bobinette, 
wiping  away  two  tears  with  her  napkin. 

“I  am  here  to  tell  you  that,”  returned  the 
fairy  godmother,  promptly;  “and  you  will  do 
well  to  listen  with  attention,  for  the  modem 


PRINCE  JACK  kissed  her  hand,  and  Boh- 
inette  was  assuming  a look  of  reproof  lined 
with  a smile  (if  Milton  tailored  the  clouds  I 
suppose  I may  “dress -make”  a look),  when 
what  should  she  see  but  her  fairy  godmother! 

But  first,  you  should  know  that  some  weeks 
before,  as  Bobinette  Berlops  nibbled  at  her 
breakfast,  she  heard  a sharp  little  rap  at  the 
door ; ami  before  one  could  say  “ Come  in”  her 
fairy  godmother  whisked  through  the  keyhole. 

“Good -morning,  godmother,”  said  Bobin- 
ette, in  that  tone  which  means — “ Why  in  the 
world  did  you  come  ?” 

“ Morning,”  returned  her  godmother,  resting 
herself  on  her  crutch 


and  I hope,  Bobinette, 
that  you  have  properly  reflected  on  your  seri- 
ous position.” 

“Eh?”  said  Bobinette. 

“For  my  part,”  continued  the.  fairy,  UI  am 
positively  shocked  when  I reflect  that  this  is 
your  twentieth  birthday.”  ^ 
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young  wotanri  xnn* t bustle  about  her,  uhd'fcav-e 
her  w^cs  m hor  Immi.  She  h beset  by  many 
iliSkbiilfiek,  Ein^  she  must  jtfiai  her  Eairy 
Triiie*.'’ 

**  And  ho\y  nm  I pi  know  him*  godmotlu/r 

‘ 4 By  his  money,  child ; by  his  money.  When 
you.  see  a matt,  with-  ■»  1<o use  in  town  and  om>:  in 
the  conn  try,  th  n ti  s yd  u r Y w\ rv  lVince ; hut  be 
ware  how  you  look  find  hi  ugh  yritb  u <tibu  be- 
fore you  U*i ye.  weighed  hiv  pot  nr.  Main  <* 
ti iwef omnii-c^ntary.  gbd  in  this  way  has  /oft™ 
/«  Lo*  ' /' 

Bolnneite  tn'^ed  her  head,  and  smiled  in  de- 
rision. 

“ set  ynte-  juir- 

amj'1  her  godmother,  li  but  remember!  thir* 
is  an.  Operation  which  require*  the  dis- 

X'nttiiiwttoTC  The  art.  BobJn^i'e,  of  sorting 
your  imp  >r<>  to.  that  it  shall  gftnt  in 

your  Pi'inec:- eyei  tiff  fw.slm'il  catch  himself 
thinking  .:Aetu  u.  wheti  be  is  oalbtgv  nmi  walk- 
ing,: »i[«i  voKui.i,^.  aY»U  pOAtut^  i\h  ledger,  and 
yalkiifg  abuiit  tiie  uttiSitViau  of  gvrtfitat imr*  and 
whatever  else  has  least  to  do  with  it,  While, 


Child!”  interrupted  the  fairy,  with  dignity, 
**iW pumi(d;i/i-cocieh  days  acre  indeed  gone  by ; 
b u$f U-* mrii  i n$-.: and  '<& fixing  -On  the  fifth *r  a ti d 
mother  Ifixrjopy—T1  wit IV  proper  management" 
Dqut&smg  iht^tiy  hoth  bard),  “ wc  cab  fii  otit 

vet,  7 T&i^niing 

the  pAr?atal.'B#bipJb  horK  tprite  purple,  while 
hcforti  BobinHlo  skmd  cd  packed  $akv- 

toga  tniuk.  -\  :V.  > \y  \ '? ' { ''  ' , ’ 

:**  peufegt  godmother.  how  3J1a.ll  I UjHUk 
you  v'1  cried  IioMnetie.  in  iv  jHpJur-'. 

*‘My  Bu  burnt  It*,  ° irturncd  till?  fu)H\  with 
-in  all  tinhg$  b&d;  a 

harness  girl.  IVoeeed  iBfofi* 

hiring  'that  nr  teb'fe 

eh^ly  -startled  as  «»fejnp^t  ami  .emuJi  im  >v*Br 
ndvfecd  of. their  own  vafin*.  Observe..  ulso,  thar 
yon  are  to  rim  <hw-u  your  game  tmikn  ehdb 
urat  e jitefentie  of  tied  fctPnr  ing  u$  wher eabbid*;, 
and.  wherever  j^ou  %o;  target  Apt  to’  yhyyflitit 
yon  am  down  io  your  Umie  JupkerVfHili  fop 
seventy  thousand  delUtjri  Vs  11  . ’ * ’.•  H 

y x>i  But  tirat  not  ftwit,  godmother,’'  ohsen  ed 
Boblneirev  'immceurly.  '.*  ; 

“Did  I sav  that  it  was.  Miss  ^nayq^ti  her 
godmodicr,  colbntig through  her  wnnkles • -hat 
ir  is  n charm  that  will  stop  the  mouth  of  a ninie- 
teentli-cemury  lion ; ami  now  go,  tuv  Bi.liineuif, 
mid  look  well  after  your  trunk.v 

To  t ome  buck  now  to  our  begididng.  tb/b- 
iuette  hhibhing,  and  looking  e^ay  to  hide  ihe 
bln&fi  front  that  too  earm^t  gaxev  met  # p\xe 
ofti  vety  differeht  «orf ; ii  furious  in  &u% 
from  the  swmif  twjiikling  ey<;&  of 
mother,  h^bbiing  fiaviutl  Wi  as  toi  a?  tier 
r rrif eh  would  brihg  bet.  What  hud  fbduiietr.X; 
done  ? h*bc  emdii  not  hhv'e  vAd.  y»u  •hmfelfy 
. . ; . . Put  though  she  cleared  bet  thrnar^ 
and  held  up  her  head,  and  tried  to 
InoVul  her gmlniot her  with fiuilhig 
' confidence,  her  heartbeat 
■h.  would  burst  etui  of  her  white,  W 

sotn,  uVid  bef  chcvka  grew 
fully  red.  She  ; felt  b^rmcnvcU* 
that  she.  irmst  ucCMiit  tor  her  roll 
’*  ; friend  bebirc  het^ 

, : ’ 6d  her  moiitiu 

m ^ O^winiotliar,4'  *ha  ^aid,  frem- 

3|v  . blingiy,  r*  .Bnm*e  .lark* ^ 
jj  V . *vHnirvf>h  V'  »«id‘-  ihe  . irnty  i 

1 and  (I  HUpjmsc  vnu  know  Osh*  ^ 

y 3BaL  dated  from  the  days  of  f iiul^reUiH 
../'  i ‘ y and  bad  obV-fushioned  i» leas  of 
BfcMKeOk.  jndHen^jsk)  she  made  Dfince  Jack 
HSHBra.  a cofiticyv  — predjgymis  tor  & 
- y y ■"  v::tu)b  u body  Then.  K M>  •••-:■-. 
f®  ]!','  ■*lu?:?b:c.*i  v-<l  jto : rwink- 

xi  ling  umllesaustly,  •“•if  ym  hi/ m 


that  m.yv  meet  you  as  you  walk.  It  is  u difU- 
eiilt  and  ficltcato  >vh,  my  Bobinulto  .' r>  ^ v 
*s  DiH»Ciib  indeed ' ’ ’ gheH  Bobitvel^ , 

‘VFo?  ynm- wui-d mb^/* 
u Ah  l’f  tmifmnrcd  Bobinetto^  'Wml&ss  you 
can  make  tr/miibes  out  of  pinvvpkih.%  m*\  ix>bes 
in  a ntist  of  yoiti  -tf-tneh— ' '* 


BOBINETTE  BERLOPS. 


in  lodgings,  and  drink  hay  lea,  and  fight  the 
landlady,  and  wear  dyed  silks.'* 

Bobinette  shuddered,  but  hearing  between 
her  godmother's  words  the  waltz  beat  outside, 
began  also  to  tap  out  the  time  with  her  slipper. 

“No  more  balls,  then/’  pursued  her  god- 
mother, shrewdly  watching  her.  “The  satin 
slippers  are  laid  away  to  be  looked  at,  and  the 
bail-dresses  are  cut  up  into  toilet  cushions  ! 

Turn  ti  turn ; ti,  turn*  turn,  turn,  turn,  turn ! 
That  was  the  music  which  came  floating  pleas- 
antly into  the  musty  little  cloak-room.  Bob- 
inette  looked  longingly  at  the  door. 

“ My  love,  your  arm,”  said  the  fairy. 

Turn,  torn,  rum,  heat  the  music,  to  which 
magnificent  princesses  went  whirling  about  w ith 
gorgeous  princes,  while  Bobinette  walked  up 
the  room,  with  her  little  brown  godmother ; her 
heart  aching  a little  for  Prince  Jack,  who  fol- 
lowed her  with  reproachful  eyes,  but  not  aching 
so  very  hurd  because  she  heard  the  young  men 
tmyy  as  she  went  by,  44  Oh  ! what  a pretty  girt  V' 
Just  then  her  godmother  pinched  her  arm. 

44  Mv  dear,  there  is  your  Fairy  Prince/* 

“Where?"  asked  Bobinette,  eagerly,  for  nr 
first  she  could  not  see  hirn ; but  presently  she 
spied  a little  old  man,  lean,  brown,  and  wrink- 
led, in  snuff-colored  clothes,  sitting  on  a velvet 
sofa  between  two  beautiful  young  ladies,  while 
two  more  stood  before  him  with  fans  and  bou- 
quets to  divert  him. 

“That r exclaimed  Bobinette.  “Why,  he 
looks  like  a monkey,  and  he  is  old  enough  to 
be  my  father." 

“StuftT*  said  her  godmother.  “He  owns 
blocks  of  houses,  and  the  finest  horses  in  the 
city!” 

Bobinette  pouted  and  turned  her  head  away. 

“Very  remarkable/'  thought  the  Fairy 
Prince,  who  had  been  watching  her  from  his 
sofa.  “ l never  saw  a woman  do  that  before. 


courtesies  she  tucked  Bobinette’s  reluctant  lit- 
tle hand  under  her  arm  and  hurried  her  oft. 

41 A fine  business  you  have  made  of  it,  Miss/* 
commenced  the  fairy,  sc  urn  hilly ; “you  and  your 
Prince  Jack  !” 

“ But  what  have  I done,  godmother?"  asked 
Bobinette ; and  distressful  tears  began  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks.  “ Could  1 find  a finer  Fairy 
Prince  than  Prince  Jack  ? He  has — " 

“How  much  money?*'  broke  iu  the  fairy, 
sharply. 

Bobinette  looked  aghast. 

—godmother." 

“ I should  think  not!**  cried  the  fairy,  jump- 
ing up,  and,  in  her  excitement,  flourishing  her 
crutch  uncomfortably  near  Bobinette’s  nose. 
“ And  pray,  miss,  how  did  I tell  you  you  were 
to  know  your  Fairy  Prince?  By  his  fine  blue 
dye#?  Eh — was  that  it?  By  his  handsome 
leg?  Was  that  what  I said?"  between  each 
question  flourishing  her  crutch  in  a way  to 
keep  Bobinette  winking  and  backing.  4 4 By 
the  times  he  squeezed  your  hand,  and  the  way 
lie  combed  his  hair  ? W as  that  it,  Bobinette  ?’  ■ 

“No,  no,**  answered  Bobinette,  scared,  and 
bursting  -into  Sobs  in  the  corner,  into  which 
the  old  woman  had  driven  her.  “By  his 
iti-na-money,  godmother.  I did — did — didn't 
know-w-' w,  godmother/’ 

44 Say  I fell  in  lo-lo-ve,  love,  godmother," 
mimicked  the  old  woman. 

“ Why  not,  godmother?"  she  answered,  au- 
daciously. 

44  Why  not’"  cried  her  godmother,  shrilly. 
44  Would  you  like  to  know  w hat  becomes  of 
girls  who  fall  in  love  ? They  live/*  sinking  her 
voice,  “ ut  the  oust  side  of  the  town,  Bobinette  j 
and  in  Harlem,  and  in  the  country.  They  have 
ten  children,  and  do  all  the  family  sewing. 
They  lose  their  color,  and  get  thin,  and  wear 

or  they  live 
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:&li  :$rti»fc  in  my-  eyes  till  t wink  ag/u*/’ 
So  be  Went  over  td  the  fairy  godmother 
made  tier  a bow,  and  ilit*  fairy  made  him#  gr^tif 
courtesy,  anil  said,  sweetly,  . “ .'.Oohifiorte,  mv 
dear  I ° And  Bob  incite  was  obliged  to  fact: 

about ; hut  she  was  so  vexed  £h*H  .du«  would 
not  my  h.  word, 

'Then  the.  Foiry  Prince,  who  was nearly talked 
tci  Uv-aihy  thought  to  himteik  “This  Bolunetic* 
Is  mil  only  peculiar.  she  in  mlmirahleT  And 
he  said  aloud,  * V Charm ing  Bv»idu^Hev  wilt;  you 
uike  my  arm  V Bobtuett$  jmf  up  her  lip,  but 
d>e  fairy  whi«p*?m4v  4;*li:von  don  t yon.  >hiilL go 
homo  h^uiorro^ Then  Babin et  to  t<>ok  the 
snntt-eifloned;  arm  next  ttey  v iyajlUiul  solemnly 
about ; and  Boh* net to  was  stdi  morn  angry,  and 
still  silemy  end  the  'Fairy -Tvifire  Uiouglit  that 
she  grew  more  eharmitig  every  moment  But 
the  y mm#  ladies  Oft  fte  sofo  t urned  given  w hi* 
envy,  and  Prince  Jack,  unable  to  endure  the 
wr^tvhed  sigh  h went  home  and  wrote  Boh  metre 
u little  note,  in  which  he  said ; 

14  Dm  i-  BhnrwcrrjR,—  Doa’t  twry  that  imufFy  oiri 
opjv,  at  tc;m  tip  joadun'c  once  Wre  met  la  the  wd- 
fc^rvamry  your  distracted  Jauk. 

HBdHT,  teh  j i.M.  Place,  i^nicrvfltOry^ 

That  evening,  when  Bolunerte  opened  her 
ribbon!  box,  ebe  found  t lie  note  there. 

**  AJas  J'1  hu id  libhinette,  “what  is  n poor 
girl  to  do?  jGo*hmuher  de^luPes  that  Pymce 
Jack  Is  a beggar,  and  Prince  Jock  calls  dier 
Fairy  Pri me  an  ogre,  Thera  i?  only  mu-  thing 
•ijtiiie  certain,  that  X can  lieysr  ju^t  Mtn  ift  f$m , 

ojrkf-eryatory,"  . _ ^ 

She*  sjdd  that  over  to  herself  till  one  -mmoe 
of  ten  the  next  morftmg.  ThW  &hd 
slyly  into  the  eonservato^  4nd  .oh  I wimftib- 


i%ht,  there  wag  Prince  Jack  U^hinA  an 

or^ftgbTffc.e, 

“ How  good  of  yui!  to  time  j**  he  said,,  soft!'.  • 
“ItMnk  H wa*  y£ry  MdC  answered  Boh* 
inettc,  Whk  a |>^n  tdgs,  In  her  hearty 

“Why,  .oh I.  why,  duuibj  a fairy  phuce whC 
our;  any  money  spot  * such  a mustache  and  have 
yuch  fthouPJrr^Y  r SVlidi*  dip  k thought,  “CIC 
happy  ribboh "that  clasped  her  round  waist,  niui 
oh:  ecstatic  eoHur  .about  her  white  throat,  and 
bow  the  hand  tn  j^^ax&oft  h&  toirffe?*' **V 
‘*;HoW  foolish  P s*dd'  iWadneU*-.,  ^.rvmg  tb» 
hand  a pall  of  kbiini:  oav-Ayi^n  pnwvr, 
itmdc  Prince  jack' hold  n tlui  lighter/ 

“Dear  Bcd^^nt^^c/,  he  suid,  sonhy,  rynu 
m nst  know  that'  I ;Ut^yy • ’ : : • /. ! \ . A / 

Bobinct-tr  hndiecl  hnnl  Hi  a.  %ra*i  :c4 

geroniunu  and  Hfiifl  • r : . . < ; 3/y 

MveijJtfj'm w«r>nair~ 

.inlnitinl  /.r»A  - /.d’  ' * ‘ '•  ^ • .’ 


4:»do.i^d;*og!t^nr*^‘/-^  ■ ■ • v V ' .'*• ; ' • : ; 

* r IfTOtt  jiTcnrs^  Inybik  tniinO  of #odmother>i/v 

Intef  posed  Bi»bi«n;n? 

“Ogre*  hi  rhtf  Ahi  dnyv  jj-nd  ' 

lands,  and  geddd^i  /lif?  ' matd^« M f»^r- 

Sisltid  Jdtfk  i hui  they  cuOtu)  tluro  by  ibnu 
r>ght 

* 4 But--- but — '*  HirTfe  tlobiticue  lost  e6ur$gfc 
and  bong  her  bend, 

'*  But  vvlmt,  Bohiitette  f’  usked  Pwuee  J«ykt 
vejy  tifndferly;  1 hdinve  he  imd  stolen  im  unn 
about  her  in  some  way. 

tl  1 do»’*f  see  hov  wo  yvnrld  live/'  unurntn^ 
Bohiuetto,  thinking  of  the  bay  tea  apitth^  dyifd 
Vilk'^.  “ Vioilnioflfer  soys  you  Omhl  md  kt«ep 
mo  m fhppen4-M  . 

'■’•  A autulering  pfince  must  e*rr?  Ttv  Mugw 
rtdttisu  te^ic4  dnefee  qnick!\y  gtroight^mhg 
lumsfflf  and  looking,  Bobie*et16 
; thought,  oh!  so  grand  and  no- 
^ r:W. ' ble,  though  how  mncli  of  it  was 
-shirt-front  and  sbrnddm  I khonld 
And  iheih" ^ 


not  like  to  say ; 
sinuatingfv,  “If  it  corner  t<*  \i 
strait  there  *vouid.  be  your Tncle 
Jupi — *’ 

(i  Qb.  dear  me  ’v  broke  in  Bob- 
nt  him  with  trunk* 
wide  ynpea  cy^f^— there  is  nothing 
Vo  that,  yctit  know.  My  Unde 
Jitpiter  ts — why  nobody  kuuws 


where  Uncle  Ju  has  been 
ion  yen  is.  I >aui  that  because 
£<Klm*#hcr  mid  me  it  k»s'  , a 
dmmn4*  ".  ';  '■ /..■:■■ 

♦.*  A chann  indeed  innttered 
Jack,  gro  wing  pale  % fit id  40gie- 
tfdug  like  a frost  ^itne  Ht  niiee 
between  him  aiHl  B/ddnc.fter  It « 
did  not  drop  her  tend  but  he 
suffered  her  \o  take  it  away. 

“You  uce,1?  fthu  ssid,  tenri 
sjuingiii#  to  lie*'  eymf  < it  fe 
no  ua&P;  y'yb'. ' ''  y • 

“ .5f\f  use, :i  ctKotyi  the  w4rf<fe?>+ 
Jug  pf?n<?ev  for#etrvpg  thgkbigdom 
that  he  jirujipgCd  to  enra ; but 
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with  them:?  I aw ; 74h»y 

am  worthy  of  your  liyaim." 

Add  of  amVbCi,  alter  coming  .ill  tirii  wav  U* 
.fifctl  wl  eatsh  her  FiiiiT  Frince,  Jiuhinoto 

f^ittl  “Ye.*" 

Wlmo  &he  hoard  of  if,  V;Tha*ffc  II^htsA  .* " 
cried  ihn  fairy  godmother.  *fc  It  wa*  never  too 
oo*y  to  m&rry  off*  n gf«lr4aug1j(fiAr  ; but  now  ti iai 
they  must  do  their  own  liiiHhpijd 
Herb  ti  $gb,  |j|iO>ubyipj&  t 

tt)l  thr  4ijf]e;ilntiy  of  !ho  >u  iphou 
\X hets  t Ire.y  h eu  rdpfu^th  tr  gtvi'.ti  VAUK^  }&• 

>b>-.  I UMOiJi-jhc-y  >Vh*viOv.;j  ho 

$tfw  ui  bet  ! nnd  how  ai\r  ?Wtf  veil  b*'iMO!'r  *yep 

ibf  nrilJirWS  !.  hnl  they  w'evfe  TO 

^ hey 4wtioitdfcj  and  there  wo*  no  more  Kin &- 

ii&  : ’ : '}  .;  - '•• 

> Wh*?n  be  heard  of  it,  Prince  Jat  k way  rather 
-MHe-nt  for  a day  or  - tw*V  and  smoked  a great 
dpi% ' At  the  end  of  them  be  liPd 

repdy  ti  Utile  poem*  whte.b  wnn . published  in  u 
weekly  jmper,  arid  espied  m till  the  other  papers. 

; Ip  fbe  Uih^tratinTt  at  the top  jSit  4tifah> dark  and 
.BobJtiette  among  the  rosea  in  the  conservatory  y 
Jack,  ‘with  as  much  agony  a*  the  engraver 
knew  how  to  make  in  his  manly  countenance, 

! while  the  tklse  and  mercenary  Bohinettev  with 
kiy.fjyf  but,  akis ! impossible  hair-  turned  pout- 
ingiy  a way,  and  seemed  to  look  at  her  bald  and 
elderly  adorer,  jiuif  visible  through  an  arch  j 
while  in  the  -verse  be  lew  he  told  bow 
“ Too  married  nu  old  mau  for  g*>irt.  joy  pet, 

Aud  your  rr^h>  mag  beauty  %ohi,  iur  peVV 
making  alt  the  tender*  h enrted  young  Indies  *ay, 
*■* oil,  how  could  *hcr-  Aftpr  all  whieb  the  tough 
old  world  wchl  on  very  itsmd. 


tbmlunc*.  rugret  hilly,  haw  like  she  was  to 
dewy  pi fife  blossom . 

**£  think  we  had  better  go  out 


said  poor 

Bobinette. 

Prince  Jack  bowed  and  held  open  the  g$wx 
doors. 

v4P»)Or  dtsepchanted  prince  f”  chuckled  the 
f.'Lirv  godmother,  who  all  the  while  had  here 
hid»  Ic  n behind  » 

'Bolpnctter  went  opt  apd  sat  down  Ip  a corner r 
mid  the  young  Imhut,  * bo  hud  turned  giocfi 
with  envy  the  night-  i«j>ft>re,  looking:  attentively, 
discovered  that  *ht<  puts  sad;  Ptinee  J iici;  was 
not  saA  . lie  was  dieting  on  t h e pfovzti $ und 
the  Fairy  wok  por : IIe>  was  ynri 


cm  du>  hill  ih'Vt  cripi]  out  utter  ?b?  prin^K 
were  jh».v;  more  onvlvij  ihyji  the  envimwjoun^ 
ladies  to. she  drooping  Bfddriette, 

80  lb >yfc  when  thif  FiurV  Enneoa^kcd  her  to 
drive  sfcp  a ns  ueiuajK  gjnd  to  go ; bid  pa  lot 
:'  her  Ute  she  could  aot  help  Ihhikip^  Otfer  that 
miserable  eon^rvut ory  bnMri^s,  v»ho  .wii  nl- 
moat  as  m the  pref^cd&ijg  evfsnh[l0r 

u She  h a superior  gtrl;1^  thought  th«  Fairy 
Prince,  w^th  htt  actnhl  wtipethin  hitr-tet  Mahd 
,&a  swept  as  she  & senitildtpv  8he;  lonli^  Jik^  a 

CMS.'*  C iyvy  ',';-V;;y  ’ 

So  hvj  shf.oyod  her  hi&  bouses,  and  thea  he 
drove  iiro»» nd  nod  and  displayed  his  lands 
beiorfc  Ippy  ppd  lie  explained  to  her  the  value 
of  hii  hdfscs  #ht}yl»e  rther  that  he  had  in  bank. 
Bi>biu^.to  listtm^d  pA4h‘riUy7  and  at  the  end  the 
Fairt  iViuco  xMid  :• 

•*  VPSti  Voo,  loWc  tV:t»mr  Robinette,  and  me 
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1*1  aft  M VlDVft, 


XLYIIL  The***  wa*  n Vr<x>|c  neat  hr 

BIT*  BRfrmrf;,  i:?  T -M r **  WS,  — -YRR  flD>oa  ifiLE *GAUS  HVClfC  Wnttfr  I ht*T^  iVA*  VH 

OV  lfyOK\~A  iySVWXXTrtZ  W V»N  FA.  iff,  M..  {«'■  Tf.ok  in*  bC.U  01  h*f  flj 

THE  Senator  Marched  Iortg  Ami  i\miam\y  ranting  he. 

nmon#  the  fnifen  hmadif.*  for  wtiott  , A fhitti 

fee  ^i^fennmh-  ‘-'Iiilsii  hfH  'h»>vA.M  .Dtirtt  w m feebly  opened  hi*  evr*  \nivw 
first1  To  d ml.  II/?  wtf»  acfestei&ft,  ."  groan  from  hi  nr,  in  the  um-i 

The  Senator  carried  him  to  Hie  lire.  He-;  tftfcw  around  saw  ihe 'face  o 
saw  two  Indies  and  a gentleman  standing  t.hwv  J ^he  bent  arer,  him  bathing.  hi’ 
fluifiedly  he  hnttetf  on  .them  and  pointed  do  phfe  ae  death,  fefcr  hand  t\er 
HVek.  Ttic  {T^ntJeman  rai*od  hLs  arinfi.  They  eve?  filled  with  Tears.  Th<*  1 
were  bound  *ighfJv.  The  ImUea  aW*  ware  *e-  nlfeviutu  jus  pain..  A faint'  si 
on  fed  m a .simitar  manner.  The  Senator  quick-  lip*.  Ik  ha  if  raised  fdrofcfclfrh 
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“ His  arm  broken  1 Poor  Buttons,  what'll 
he  do?’' 

u Well,  my  boy,  111  try  what  I can  do.  I’ve 
sot  an  arm  before  now.  In  oar  region  a neces- 
sary part  of  a good  education  was  settin’  bones.” 

Dick  was  wounded  in  several  places.  Leav- 
ing the  Don  to  attend  to  him  the  Senator  took 
his  knife  and  hurriedly  made  some  splints. 
Then  getting  his  valise,  he  tore  up  two  or  three 
of  his  shirts.  Armed  with  these  he  returned  to 
Buttons.  The  Sefiorita  saw  the  preparations, 
and,  weeping  bitterly,  she  retired. 

“ Your  arm  is  broken,  my  poor  lad,”  said  the 
Senator.  “ Will  you  let  me  fix  it  for  you  ? I 
can  do  it.” 

“Can  you?  Oh,  then,  I am  all  right!  I 
was  afraid  I would  have  to  wait  till  I got  to 
Bologna.” 

“ It  would  be  a pretty  bad  arm  by  the  time 
you  got  there,  I guess,”  said  the  Senator. 
“But  come — no  time  must  be  lost.” 

His  simple  preparations  were  soon  made. 
Buttons  saw  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 
A few  moments  of  excessive  pain,  which  forced 
ill-suppressed  moans  from  the  sufferer,  and  the 
work  was  done. 

After  taking  a sip  from  the  flask  both  But- 
tons and  Dick  felt  very  much  stronger.  On 
questioning  the  driver  they  found  that  Bologna 
was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  away.  The 
passengers  were  busily  engaged  in  removing 
the  barricade.  . It  was  decided  that  an  imme- 
diate departure  was  absolutely  necessary.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Dick,  the  driver,  postillions, 
and  passengers  armed  themselves  with  guns  of 
the  fallen  brigands. 

The  severest  wound  which  Dick  had  was  on 
his  head,  which  had  been  almost  laid  open  by 
a terrific  blow  from  the  gun  of  the  robber  chief. 
He  had  also  wounds  on  different  parts  of  his 
body.  Buttons  had  more.  These  the  Senator 
bound  up  with  such  skill  that  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  resume  his  journey.  Upon  this 
the  Don  insisted  on  taking  him  into  his  own 
carriage.  Buttons  did  not  refuse. 

At  length  they  all  started,  the  diligence 
ahead,  the  Don  following.  On  the  way  the 
Don  told  Buttons  how  he  had  fared  on  the 
road.  He  had  left  Florence  in  a hired  carriage 
the  day  before  the  diligence  had  left.  He  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  dangers  of  the  road,  and 
suspected  nothing.  Shortly  after  entering  the 
mountain  district  they  had  been  stopped  and 
robbed  of  all  their  money.  Still  he  kept  on, 
thinking  that  there  was  no  further  danger.  To 
his  horror  they  were  stopped  again  at  the  bridge, 
where  the  brigands,  vexed  at  not  getting  any 
money,  took  all  their  baggage  and  let  them  go. 
They  w'ent  on  fearfully,  every  moment  dread- 
ing some  new  misadventure.  At  length  their 
worst  fears  were  realized.  At  the  place  where 
the  fight  had  occurred  they  were  stopped  and 
dragged  from  their  carriage.  The  brigands 
were  savage  at  not  getting  any  plunder,  and 
swore  they  would  hold  them  prisoners  till  they 
procured  a ransom,  which  they  fixed  at  three 


thousand  piastres.  This  was  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  They  overturned  the  coach,  kin- 
dled a fire,  and  waited  for  the  diligence.  They 
knew  the  rest. 

Buttons,  seated  next  to  Ida  Francia,  forgot 
his  sufferings.  Meanwhile  Dick  and  the  Sen- 
ator resumed  their  old  seats  on  the  banquette. 
After  a while  the  Senator  relapsed  into  a fit  of 
musing,  and  Dick  fell  asleep. 

Morning  dawned  and  found  them* on  the 
plain  once  more,  only  a few  miles  from  Bo- 
logna. Far  ahead  they  saw  the  lofty  Leaning 
Tower  that  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in 
the  fine  old  city.  Dick  awaked,  and  on  look- 
ing at  the  Senator  was  shocked  to  sec  him  very 
pale,  with  an  expression  of  pain.  He  hurried- 
ly asked  the  cause. 

“Why,  the  fact  is,  after  the  excitement  of 
fightin'  and  slaughterin’  and  seein’  to  you  chaps 
was  over  I found  that  I was  covered  with 
wounds.  One  of  my  fingers  is  broken.  I have 
three  bullet  wounds  in  my  left  arm,  one  in  my 
right,  a stab  of  a dirk  in  my  right  thigh,  and  a 
terrible  bruise  on  my  left  knee.  I think  that 
some  fellow  must  have  passed  a dagger  through 
my  left  foot,  for  there  is  a cut  in  the  leather, 
my  shoe  is  full  of  blood,  and  it  hurts  dreadful. 
It’s  my  opinion  that  the  Dodge  Club  will  be 
laid  up  in  Bologny  for  a fortnight. — Hallo!” 

The  Senator  had  heard  a cry  behind,  and 
looked  out.  Something  startled  him.  Dick 
looked  also. 

The  Don’s  carriage  was  in  confusion.  The 
two  Senoritas  were  standing  up  in  the  carriage 
wringing  their  hands.  The  Don  was  support- 
ing Buttons  in  his  arms.  He  had  fainted  a 
second  time. 


XLIX. 

SUFFERING  AND  SENTIMENT  AT  BOLOGNA.— MOONSHINE. 

— BEST  BALM  FOR  WOUNDS. 

They  all  put  up  at  the  same  hotel.  Buttons 
was  carried  in  senseless,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  revived.  The  Senator  and  Dick  were  quite 
exhausted — stiff  with  fatigue,  stiff  with  wounds. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  made 
their  present  situation  more  endurable.  The 
war  in  Lombardy  made  further  progress  im- 
possible. They  could  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  borders  into  Venetia.  Even  if  they  had 
been  perfectly  well  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wait  there  for  a time. 

The  city  was  in  a ferment.  The  delight 
which  the  citizens  felt  at  their  new-found  free- 
dom was  mingled  with  a dash  of  anxiety  about 
the  result  of  the  war..  For,  in  spite  of  Solferino, 
it  was  probable  that  the  tide  of  victory  would 
be  hurled  back  from  the  Quadrilateral.  Still 
they  kept  up  their  spirits ; and  the  joy  of  their 
hearts  found  vent  in  songs,  music,  processions, 
Roman  candles,  Te  Lteums , sky-rockets,  volleys 
of  cannon,  masses,  public  meetings,  patriotic 
songs,  speeches,  tri-colors,  and  Italian  versions 
of  “The  Marseillaise.” 
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•the  rfcilcfo?  fay  in  a v«ry  dangerous  cdw~ 

fiviio::.  hearing  her*,*  ecu  ii iy  sn;!  death.  JFUi 
rounds  were  « amewus  and  £cvi?re,  ami  the  c*£ 
ci  lumen  t afiew^'^itii '^'he  fatigue  of  the  nde, 
had  mticle  hi*  situation  worse.  Blit -a  strong 
constitution  was  on  life1  titty  and  he  at  length 
was  able  to  leave  his  bad.  and  b 


iwroam. 

He  was  as  pule  death,  and  woefully  emaci- 
ated Bur.  tln\  society  ot’  the  buiie*  acted  like 
adbam  npon  bini  ; ^ind  twm.  tbe .xti&mtut  when 
he  left  hii  room  his  s trength  came  hack  z»py&r< 

i -1*  ’ -iti l _k._  ‘i>Y. ’tk  •'.ir«Vt.  ».  . . - ■ ',*  t * » 


c/sKr*  cr. 

In  a $hoYt  tithe  the  Senator  was  almost  ass 
well  .a*  ever.  Not  so  pink*.  A tor  xtrugglHig 
heroically  for  the  first  day  again*!  hi*  pin  ho 
s u ecu t n hud,  a u d mi  : h e morning  #j?  iM  v*n*<md 
was  tumhp?  to  leave  his  hei) 

The  Senator  ' would  iu)\  Ieav&.  bifti.:  The 
kind iitfcnlion  w tuc!)  tm  hiidAftiW*  1 pole  idmWrr 
in  Home  was  now  repeated.  Ho  neatly 
all  hid  time-  in  Dick  s room,  talking  to  ItihV 
when  he  wa*  awake,  and  looking  M hi m when 
:v>iv-o;».  Dirk  mis  touched  to  the  heart 
The  Senator  thought  .ttifl.iv  « rthuur  except  iop, 
the  bisk  Imlihii  »?rtv  thai  1m  fmd 
l a solid  lo*>&.  The  people  were 


Bologj 

is§^§^.  .. p bbp  i i pm  i h , i mi 

not  such  everlasting:  fads  hr  the  Nenjiolifat^  i 
ibe  i\6mknsj  hod  HiO  b\ltiyen, tines , who  thought1 1 
Uiftt  the  highest  of  life  wits  to  make 
turns  and  listen  trh  rouble.  Thfcy  ilevofted  their  j 
energies  -tb  Mi' artrdt'  of  m>umhmeut  which  was  j 
rale  nj atedj. xo  It weft t i?j£ x w ofld 
the  famous  end  he  put  'A; 

}>,i«.‘k  ^erionsty,  whether  the  umnufaettije  ofa 
.•^h;si(ge  which  was  so  etnlneaflv'  adapted  to  j ufeteir. 

‘Anti-rip  *,Mr  tfOWcr  T.]U ni^'- 

production  of  tmefes*  pictures  for  the  pH  ro  pern]  at  orm  fcrfd,  and  IheSeporitam  ihcOther.  The 
lF*tet  in  t*  Mo  arc  1 1 aristocracy;  j to.nonbean.is  sYok*  in  softly  Through  Ype  window. 

Meaiiwhtlp  Buttons  fared  differently.  If  he  ] d»d  yuu  tiok  Anil  fbf  *t  light ?'% '.> \ 

bttiif  h.oeu  tqnre  aftimted  he  n as  now  mote  blessed.  |.: , ; ^ Ohr  <k  Ai  so  pleasant  in  xh g K 

Thr=  IXm  Heetn^d  t:r>  thjfnU  f)igfc  ft1*  aoflTefikgs  of , * ' / ^ •'  ' 

liuttOAsot  ore  cnwasit  by -..jiijtwe'elf;  wym.  j A.fc  ih?  end  ot  ft  ;vreekij  there  enme  the 

,hy ^the  eagemesa  0f  ihey^png  man  f»i  j greay  thft  T3iddnknd*for;^^ hhhjkped^f 

tin.  a>s  I sconce  of  hb  Ik*  h-k  gnfteful  — rlu».Peuce-ol  VVU;Al'rum*:»  * So  >tar  over. 

a^vvvjvHngly,  and  sparfd  no  iiaiiis  to  give,  ! ti m I :Mor€0V$K. ) h a rr»m  1 was  Opon.  ^ Thyv  cohld  gtf 
* t/o !«.■*'  and-  relief.  ^ pH«rured  iho  Wi  | whemvor  ftm  wished, 

litftdidftl  ad>d^s?  in  the  $$  For  Several  days ! Buttons  wad  now  nh>ng  enough  ijwfcl  '■ 


•and—  in  klrort,:  Bnttons  felt  Bncuuraged—  and 
rpn un fid  (uparisr’-^wt},  al»n«*i  hetV>r^  he  knew 
it  sumclitiW  '-»yjr  other,  ids  ft  no  h<>d  got 

found  a slender  wnht  l * , 

Sfef  BefijWifcii  t/tUivbk'.d — tiui id lv  drew 
Bftykpitnd  Hien  idl  wna  r^xaefrfcVf 

He'  ulitided.' 

,W«!ih  nil  these  were  hrxmght  o*  »/; 
abrupt  c tosh  by  the  ictinu  of  tbe  Dim  and  lib 

A 9 they  entered  tire  r»->mn  they  saw  :ButtnrAf 
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unrTONB  is  uuh*. 


Dick  and  the  Senator  were  as  well  as  ever. 
The  news  of  the  Peace  was  delightful  to  the 
travelers. 

Not  so,  however,  to  the  Bolognese.  They 
railed  at  Napoleon.  They  forgot  all  that  he 
had  done,  and  taunted  him  with  what  he  had 
neglected  to  do.  They  insulted  him.  They 
made  caricatures  of  him.  They  spread  scan- 
dalous reports  about  him.  Such  is  tbe  way  of 
the  world. 
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the  Sefiorita  than  a sound  one  without  her.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  happiness 
was  visible  not  so  much  in  lively  conversation 
as  in  his  flushed  cheek,  glistening  eye,  and  gen- 
eral air  of  ecstasy.  Moreover,  Ida  could  not 
speuk  English  much— a conversation  in  that 
language  was  difficult,  and  they  would  not  be 
so  rude  to  the  Senator  as  to  talk  Spanish  in  his 
presence.  The  consequence  was  that  the  con- 
versation flagged,  and  the  Senator  was  by  far 
the  most  talkative  member  of  the  company, 
and  laid  out  all  his  strength  in  broken  En- 
glish. 

Ferrara  was  reached  at  last,  and  they  put  up 
at  a hotel  which  boasted  of  having  entertained 
in  its  day  any  quantity  of  kings,  emperors,  and 
nobles  of  every  European  nation.  It  is  nn  as- 
tonishing town.  Vast  squares,  all  desolate; 
great  cathedrals,  empty;  pro^d  palaces,  neg- 
lected and  ruinous  ; broad  streets,  grass-grown 
and  empty ; long  rows  of  houses,  without  in- 
habitants ; it  presents  the  spectacle  of  u city 
dying  without  hope  of  recovery.  The  Senator 
w alked  through  every  street  in  Ferrara,  looked 
carelessly  at  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  seemed  to 
feel  relieved  when  they  left  the  city. 

On  arriving  at  the  Fo,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  district  and  Venetia, 
they  underwent  some  examination  from  the  au- 
thorities, but  crossed  without  accident.  But 
on  the  other  side  they  found  the  Austrian  offi- 
cials far  more  particular.  They  asked  a mul- 
tiplicity of  questions,  opened  every  trunk, 
scanned  the  passports,  and  detained  them  long. 

The  ladies  were  annoyed  in  a similar  manner, 
and  a number  of  Roman  and  Neapolitan  trink- 
ets which  hud  passed  the  Italian  (liyam*  w ere 
now  taken  from  them. 

Dick  had  a valise,  both  compartments  of 
which  were  strapped  down  carefully.  Under 
a calm  exterior  ho  concealed  a throbbing  heart, 
for  in  that  valise  was  the  Doctors  pistol,  upon 
which  be  relied  in  anticipation  of  future  dan- 
gers, The  officials  opened  the  valise.  It  was 
apparently  n puzzle  to  them.  They  found  bat 
little  clothing.  On  the  contrary,  a very  extens- 
ive assortment  of  articles  wrapped  in  paper  and 
labeled  very  neatly.  These  they  opened  one 
by  one  in  the  first  compartment,  and  found  the 
following ; 

1,  Six  collars;  2,  a brick:  3,  lump  of  lime;  4,  peb- 
bles : 6,  planter;  6,  ashes ; T,  paper  ; &,  another  brick ; 

9,  a chip;  10,  more  plaster;  11,  more  ashes;  2$,  an 
Ink  bottle;  13,  three  pair  stockings;  14,  more  an  he* ; 

15,  more  asbc*;  16,  a neck-tie  ; 17.  a bit  of  wood  ; 19, 
vial;  19,  «omc  grass;  20,  bone;  21,  rug;  22,  stone; 

*2irt,  another  stone ; 24,  some  more  grass ; 26,  more  peb- 
ble* ; 26,  more  bones ; 27,  pot  of  blacking ; 28,  clip- 
per**; 29,  more  atones;  SO,  more  stones. 

The  officials  started  up  with  an  oath  apiece. 

Their  heavy  German  faces  confronted  Dick  with 
wrath  and  indignation,  and  every  separate  hair 
of  their  warlike  mustaches  stood  out.  How- 
ever, they  swallowed  their  rage,  and  turned  to 
the  others.  Dick  drew  a long  breath  of  relief. 

The  pistol  was  safe.  It  had  been  taken  apart 
and  each  piece  wrapped  in  paper  and  labeled. 
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CKOSSrNO  WTO  TUE  ENEMY1**  OOTTNTRV.  —CONSTERNA- 
TION OF  Hit  €V»n>SI‘UOVblS  OFJMCfEKS. 

The  journey  was  a pleasant  one.  The  Span- 
iards were  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  party 
in  the  estimation  of  others  than  Buttons.  The 
Senator  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  eld- 
er sister.  Indeed,  his  acquaintance  with  La 
CVcu.  us  he  afterward  confessed,  had  given  him 
a taste  for  foreign  ladies.  He  carried  on  little 
Conversations  with  the  Scnorita  in  broken  En- 
glish, The  Sefiorita’s  English  was  pretty,  but 
not  very  idiomatic.  The  Senator  imitated  her 
English  remarkably  well,  and  no  doubt  did  it 
out  of  compliment.  He  also  astonished  the 
company  by  speaking  at  the  very  top  of  a voice 
wh.osc  ordinary  tone  was  far  stronger  than  com- 
mon. 

The  journey  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara  was 
not  diversified  by  any  incident.  Buttons  was 
rapidly  regaining  his  gave  tv  and  his  strength. 
He  wore  his  arm  in  a sling,  it  is  true,  but 
thought  it  better  to  have  a broken  arm  with 
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II ad  he  earned  it  about  with  him  it  would  have 
been  taken. 

The  Senator  thought  it  was  better  to  have 
three  battles  with  brigands  than  one  encounter 
with  custom-house  officials.  He  had  a little 
store  of  specimens  of  Italian  manufactures, 
which  were  all  taken  from  him.  One  thing 
struck  him  forcibly,  and  that  was  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Austrian  over  the  Roman  side. 
There  was  more  thrift,  neatness,  and  apparent 
prosperity.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  were 
embodied  in  a letter  home,  which  he  wrote  from 
Padua  on  a dreary  evening  which  they  spent 
there  before  starting  for  Venice : 


Venice  anh  its  rp.CTri.iAit  gi.ory.— tbe  nonGE  ot.mB 

COME  TO  GRIEF  AT  UlfrT. — OP  A TRUE. — IK  A NET,  ETC. 

Few  sensations  are  so  singular  as  that  which 
the  traveler  experiences  on  his  first  approach  to 
Venice.  The  railw  ay  passes  for  miles  through 
swamps,  pool 9,  ponds,  and  broken  mud  hanks, 
till  at  length,  bursting  away  altogether  from  the 
shore,  it  pushes  directly  out  into  the  sea.  Away 
goes  the  train  of  cars  over  the  long  viaduct, 
and  the  traveler  within  can  scarcely  understand 
the  situation.  The  firm  and  even  roll  and  the 
thunder  of  the  wheels  tell  of  solid  ground  be- 
neath ; hut  outside  of  the  windows  on  either 
side  there  is  nothing  but  a w ide  expanse  of  sea* 

At  length  the  city  is  reached.  The  train 
stops,  and  the  passenger  steps  out  into  the  sta- 
tion-house. But  what  a station-house ! and 
what  a city ! There  is  the  usual  shouting  from 
carriers  and  cabmen,  but  noncoF  that  deep  roar 
of  a large  city  which  in  even*  other  place  drones 
heavily  into  the  traveler  s ear. 

Going  out  to  what  he  thinks  is  a street,  the 
traveler  finds-  merely  a canal.  Where  arc  the 
carriages,  cabs,  coJeches,  hand-carts,  barouches, 

hansoms, 


“If  this  part  of  Italy  la  oppressed  by  Austria,  then 
all  I can  say  Is,  that  the  pressure  has  squeezed  an  im- 
mense amount  of  vegetation  out  of  the  soil.  Pars- 
ing from  the  Roman  territories  Into  the  Austrian  le 
like  going  from  darkness  into  light,  or  from  Canada 
Into  the  United  States,  What  kind  of  people  are  the«e 
who  do  better  under  foreign  rule  than  native  ? In  my 
opinion,  the  territories  of  the  Pope  are  worn?  than 
those  of  other  rulers  in  Italy.  A Spanish  friend  of 
mine  tells  me  that  it  is  because  the  thought®  of  the 
Pope’s  subjects  ore  *ct  not  on  thing®  below,  bnt  on 
things  on  high.  He  tells  rne  that  we've  got  to  choose 
between  two  masters— ChrbuiBulty  on  the  om?  hand, 
and  Mammon  on  the  other.  Whoever  chooses  the  lat- 
ter will  be  destitute  of  the  former.  He  gives  as  exam- 
ples of  this  France,  England,  and  America,  which 
eonnlriee,  though  posseted  of  the  highest  material 
blesftimps  ore  yet  a prey  to  crime,  skepticism,  doubt, 
infidelity,  heresr,  false  doctrine,  and  all  manner  of 
similar  cvfla.  Those  nations  which  prefer  religion  to 
worldly  prosperity  present  A different  scene;  and  he 
points  to  Spain  and  Italy— poor  in  t h fa  world’s  good®, 
but  rich  iti  faith— the  only  evils  which  afflict  them  be- 
ing the  neighborhood  of  unbelieving  nation*.’’ 


pony  carriages  carryalls  wagons, 
hackney*,  wheel- harrows,  broughams,  dog-carts, 
buggies  ? Where  are  the  horses,  mares,  dogs, 
pigs  ponies,  oxen,  cows,  cats,  colts,  calves,  and 
live-stock  goner  Ally  ? 

Nowhere.  There’s  not  tt  wheeled  carriage 
in  the  place.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is 
a dog.  There,  certainly  is  not  a cow.  The 
people  use  goats’  miJk,  The  horse  is  as  un- 
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known  as  t he  [tf'inutneiyl,  iethyQsanru*,  dodo, 
igiranodon,  mastodon,  great  *tvk,  ifovr  3a they 
go  about  ? Where  sjfa  the  convenience  for 
moving  ro  und  fro  ? 

Then*  at  the  platform  of  the  station,  a suore 
or  two  of  light  gond tdas  ftwiury^u.  The  gom 
»kvli«r  is  >he; -*u»hm&tv  Ho  wait;*  far  you,  with 
Tuft  hum!  toward  you,  nod  the  true  “Kefe 
tone  ami  finite,  A double-steed  gpndbtu 
is  jioty  oidfod  ah  w oiundnH,  * Atid  ihn  name  is 
jndnk-d  bri-vii*  Kkje  in  huge  letters.  And  the#* 
are  rhe  tnid*  tor  wheeled  vehicles, 

,'SSw  after  enuring  ohft  of  fhe$£ you  go  niortg 
;i?n.fo;>thjy->nd  nniseUfcs^v^  Tffe  first  thing  cnaa 
in  Yenfce  U ..fte  -absence  of  nofee*  'Aft 

ihehour  goc^  along  only  *obnd  that  k tnnml 

is  tire  «fm/|>  £ff from  the  boAtnmn  nr  he  ap- 
pto^te  a corner,  Af  first  the  novelty  inter- 
osts  the  frond  ^afterward  K affects  the  spirit*. 
In  threy  d&ys  ireist  people  fonre  the  city  in  a 
kin4>f  ^hfA  Tlfe^dlne**  \s  nwfnb  A longer 
acay  .wo»thi  <cbiu*>>  om*  to  n ybife  af  tnelanclioly 
maiihi'ysi  A few  poets,  however,  hate  been 
ubie  to  .e.wdnce,  and  even  to  love,  the  septikhml 
stillness.  ci{  tM  \3i  jj.  ; But  to.  appreciate  Venice  j 
cfed.  w,i:i^ti'’)i^;..f.tt,ahR*;'  - ;’  1 

ly jfefetfebk ■ * 

rni(0a*e;ftrre-  many  W$;]  ."•* A 

tld,n^  r<5  tie^  mm..  Vvk  :. 

First  of  alii  there  is  pv. 

the-  ch¥ 
grand  ■; 

npi(|d^f^th^ekMfig' : /'- -,  y^v- '-^rV 

on  earth  than  boat* 
a distant  kpproftnh: 
cc*  it.;  tta  riuiul^ 

gondola-,  unthpav-  ' 4-  * . : 

moniertnem^,  ByWu-  S’  t 

tine  updiWehfttj'.ei,'.  • * 

:t 

Aiyt^olS.Trvn  *•  r.  >. 


. The  travelers  visited  thd  whole  round  of 
sights.  They  remained  in  company  and  went 
about  in  the  ^ame  gdtidola.  The  tievmoy  ad- 
mired what  he  *u«v  a*  much  a*  any  of  them, 
though  it  appeared  to  he  out  of  ho?  panfeufef 
line.  If  v-uft  not  the  Cathedral  of  M«rk>, 
however,  nor  the  i>jog.e\  Ththfee.  -not  th<  Court 
of  the  .1  i^ttVacbe :h6r’,tife ;BVhtg«  ef  nor 
the  HiaUoj  t hgt  interred  hitn,  'huv  rathdr  r he 
^peoMele  ft&ilf-th'ogfr  mugtMhberit  edilir  es  am»ind 
him,  with  ^4  thr  fea Bonry  of  a va^t  tdiy, 

built  rijp  I $ hnrihu  nee  n u i h eu  ml . He 

.adinip^i  the  AjeTferwms  :<?&£5  hud  done  thfek  To 
kueh  men,  h«  rH«mght.  ihe  enmmerce  at  the 
world  might  HrcU  bn belonged . In  3 i«cnt«- 
ing  the  tTiuvvk  of  tho  decline  of  Vctiiue  be 
dimmed  oj>  the  m 4%-  few  ami  in 

tM  rkmmnt  mnu^r*  y \ 

*■  ‘ Them*  VfeiniiHhfi,  w hki>  th^y  mt  up  j>htty>» 
were  In  ti»e  ^nacipyl  hta-eernf  ibs  wurhl—  the 
.Med i te rmue ao,  0 Cficy  Uad  ih#  \t&t  stand  in 
the  ftreek  ;T hey  did  work  up  hu«if.u;ss 

u nc»>m raon  :W«ii  s^rid  nib  «i“wt«ko.  : They 

made  Tuuney  hand  oyer  lit,  and  whatever  atC 
viniiuge  cdufd  i»e  gi^w  by  euergy,  capital,  and 
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Ions  times  an y idea,  however  absurd,  might  be 
acted  upon. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a file  of  soldiers  appeared. 
An  officer  approached  and  requested  the  pris- 
oners to  follow.  They  did  so.  They  passed 
along  many  halls,  and  at  length  came  to  a large 
room.  A long  table  extended  nearly  from  one 
end  to  another.  Soldiers  were  arranged  down 
the  sides  of  the  apartment. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  an  elderly  mam 
with  a stern  face,  ferocious  mustache,  sharp  eye. 
bushy  gray  eyebrow  *,  and  universal  air  of  Mars. 
His  uniform  showed  him  to  be  a General-  By 
his  side  was  their  visitor  of  the  rooming.  Offi- 
cial* sat  at  the  table. 

“ Si  fen  rr  /” 


a good  location,  they  got.  But  the  currents 
of  traffic  change  in  the  world  just  as  they  do 
in  a city.  After  a while  it  passed  in  another 
direction.  Venice  was  thrown  out  altogether. 
She  had  no  more  chance  than  a New  York  shop 
would  have  after  the  business  that  it  lived  on 
had  gone  into  another  street,  lienee,1’  said 
the  Senator — he  always  said  u hence’  when  he 
was  coming  to  a triumphant  conclusion — hence 
the  downfall  of  Venice.’* 

On  arriving  at  their  hotel  a little  circum- 
stance occurred  winch  made  them  look  at  Ven- 
ice from  a new  and  startling  point  of  view.  On 
going  to  their  rooms  after  dinner  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a tile  of  Austrian  soldiers.  They  want- 
ed to  see  the  passports.  They  requested  this  in 
a thick  guttural  tone,  which  made  the  Ameri- 
cans feel  quite  nervous.  They  showed  the  pass- 
ports nevertheless. 

On  looking  over  them  the  Austrian  soldiers 
arrested  them.  They  were  informed  that  if 
they  went  peaceably  they  would  be  well  treat- 
ed. but  if  they  made  any  resistance  they  would 
all  be  bound. 

The  Americans  remonstrated.  No  use.  A 
thousand  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  arrest,  but  they  were  completely  baf- 
fled. Before  they  could  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sion they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, to  which  they  had,  of  course,  been  taken 
in  a gondola.  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
the  place,  but  it  looked  like  a large  and  gloomy 
edifice.  The  soldiers  took  them  to  a room, 
where  they  locked  them  all  in  together.  It 
was  a comfortable  apartment,  with  another  larg- 
er one  opening  from  it,  in  which  were  two  beds 
and  two  conches.  Evidently  they  were  not  neg- 
lected. 

After  waiting  for  half  the  night  in  a kind  of 
fever  they  retired  to  rest.  They  slept  but  lit- 
tle. They  rose  early,  and  at  about  seven  o'clock 
breakfast  was  brought  into  them,  with  a guard 
of  soldiers  following  the  waiters. 

After  breakfast  they  were  visited  again.  This 
time  it  was  a legal  gentleman.  They  did  not 
know'  who  he  was,  but  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  a person  high  in  authority. 
Ho  questioned  them  very  closely  ns  to  their 
business  in  Venice,  but  did  his  questioning  in 
a courteous  manner.  After  about  an  hour  ho 
left. 

Lunch  was  brought  in  at  one  o’clock.  Their 
feelings  at  being  treated  in  this  mysterious  man- 
ner can  be  imagined.  Such  neglect  of  the  rights 
of  roan — such  trifling  with  his  ttrae  and  patience 
— such  utter  disregard  of  habeas  corpus  awaked 
indignation  which  words  could  not  express. 

Positively  they  were  treated  like  dumb  cat- 
tie;  locked  up,  fed,  deprived  of  liberty  and  fresh 
air;  no  communication  with  friends  outside; 
and,  worst  of  all,  no  idea  in  the  world  of  the 
cause  of  their  imprisonment.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  mistaken  for  some 
other  parties — for  some  Carnal  or i tiegli  A If  A ; 
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44  Americans.” 

44  Ah ! dangerous  characters — dangerous  char- 
acters.! What  is  your  business?” 

44  Travelers.” 

44  Travelers  ? Ah ! But  what  are  your  oc- 
cupations in  America  ?” 

44  Our  passports  tell.” 

44  Your  passports  say — 4 Gentlemen.’  ” 

44  Well,  we  are  gentlemen.” 

The  Austrian  looked  blank.  After  a while 
he  resumed ; and  as  he  directed  his  glance  to 
the  Senator  the  latter  made  all  the  replies,  while 
the  Interpreter  served  as  a medium  of  commu- 
nication. 

44  How  long  have  you  been  in  Italy  ?” 

44  Two  or  three  months.” 

44  You  came  here  just  about  the  commence- 
ment of  these  difficulties  ?” 

44  Yes — the  beginning  of  the  war.” 

44  Where  did  you  land  ?” 

44  At  Naples.” 

44 Naples?  Ha!  hm!  Where  did  you  go 
next?” 

44  To  Borne.  We  staid  there  a few  weeks 
and  then  went  to  Florence ; from  Florence  to 
Bologna,  and  thence  through  Ferrara  and 
Padua  to  Venice.  ” 

“You  went  to  Florence!  How  long  ago 
did  you  leave  ?” 

44  About  a month  ago.” 

44  A month ! Ah,  hm !” 

And  the  General  exchanged  glances  with  the 
legal  gentleman  at  his  side. 

44  What  were  you  doing  in  Florence  ?” 

44  Seeing  the  city.” 

“Did  you  place  yourselves  in  connection 
with  the  Revolutionists  ?” 

44  No.” 

44  Did  you  have  any  thiqg  to  do  with  the 
emissaries  of  Garibaldi  ?” 

44  Nothing.” 

“Take  care  how  you  deny.” 

44  We  say  we  know  nothing  at  all  either  of 
the  Revolutionists  or  Imperialists  or  Garibal- 
dians  or  any  other  party.  We  are  merely  trav- 
elers.” 

44  Hm — a strong  disavowment,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral to  himself.  44  You  have  never  in  any  way 
countenanced  the  rebels.” 

“No.” 

44  Think  before  you  speak.” 

vWe  are  free  Americans.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  the  citizens  of  that  country  say  what 
they  think  and  do  what  they  like.  We  have 
gone  on  that  rule  in  Italy.  What  I say  is,  that 
we  do  not  know  any  thing  about  rebels  or  any 
political  parties  in  the  country.” 

44  Do  you  know  La  Cica  /”  asked  the  Gen- 
eral, with  the  air  of  a man  who  was  putting  a 
home -thrust,  and  speaking  with  uncommon 
fierceness. 

44 1 do,”  said  the  Senator,  mildly. 

“You  know  her  well?  You  are  one  of  her 
intimate  friends  ?” 

“Ami?” 

44  Are  you  not?” 
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44 1 am  friendly  with  her.  She  is  an  estima- 
ble woman,  with  much  feeling  and  penetration” 
— and  a fond  regret  exhibited  itself  in  the  face 
of  the  speaker. 

“Well,  Sir,  you  may  as  wey  confess.  We 
know  you,  Sir.  We  know  you.  You  are  one 
of  the  chosen  associates  of  that  infamous  Garir 
baldian  plotter  and  assassin,  whose  hotel  is  the 
hot -bed  of  conspiracy  and  revolution.  We 
know  you.  Do  you  dare  to  come  here  and 
deny  it  ?” 

44 1 did  not  come  here ; I was  brought.  I 
do  not  deny  that  you  know  me,  though  I haven’t 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you.  But  I do  deny 
that  I am  the  associate  of  conspirators.” 

44  Are  you  not  the  American  whom  La  Cica 
so  particularly  distinguished  with  her  favor?” 

“I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  par- 
tial to  me — somewhat.” 

“He  confesses!”  6aid  the  General.  “You 
came  from  her  to  this  place,  communicating  on 
the  way  with  her  emissaries.” 

“ I communicated  on  the  way  with  none  but 
brigands  among  the  mountains.  If  they  were 
her  emissaries  I wish  her  joy  of  them.  My 
means  of  communication,”  said  the  Senator, 
while  a grim  smile  passed  over  his  face,  “was 
an  iron  crow-bar,  and  my  remarks  left  some 
deep  impression  on  them,  1 do  believe.” 

“Tell  me  now — and  tell  me  truly,”  said  the 
General  after  a pause,  in  which  he  seemed  try- 
ing to  make  out  whether  the  Senator  was  joking 
or  not.  44  To  whom  are  you  sent  in  this  city  ?” 

44  To  no  one.” 

44  Sir ! I warn  you  that  I will  not  be  trifled 
with.” 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  Senator,  with  no  ap- 
parent excitement,  44 1 tell  you  that  I have 
come  here  to  no  one.  What  more  can  I say  ?” 

“You  must  confess.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  confess.” 

44 Sir!  you  have  much  to  confess,”  cried  the 
General,  angrily,  “and  I swear  to  you  I will 
wring  it  out  of  you.  Beware  how  you  trifle 
with  my  patience.  If  you  wish  to  regain  your 
liberty  confess  at  once,  and  you  may  escape 
your  just  punishment.  But  if  you  refuse,  then, 
by  the  immortal  gods,  I’ll  shut  you  up  in  a dun- 
geon for  ten  years!” 

44  You  will  do  no  such  thing.” 

44  What ! ” roared  the  General.  44  Won’t  I ?” 

“You  will  not.  On  the  contrary,  you  will 
have  to  make  apologies  for  these  insults.” 

“I! — Apologies!  Insults!” 

The  General  gnawed  his  mustache,  and  his 
eyes  blazed  in  fuiy. 

“You  have  arrested  us  on  a false  charge, 
based  on  some  slanderous  or  stupid  information 
of  some  of  your  infernal  spies,”  said  the  Sena- 
tor. 44  What  right  have  you  to  pry  into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  an  American  traveler  ? We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.” 

44  You  are  associated  with  conspirators.  You 
are  charged  with  treasonable  correspondence 
wfith  rebels.  You  countenanced  revolution  in 
Florence.  You  openly  took  part  with  Repub- 
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licans.  You  ore  a notorious  friend  of  La  Cica. 
And  you  cume  hero  with  the  intention  of  fo- 
menting treason  in  Venice l” 

4i  Whoever  told  you  that,"  replied  the  Sena- 
tor, 41  told  infernal  lies — most  infernal  lies.  I 
am  no  emissary  of  any  party.  I am  a private 
traveler." 

“ Sir,  we  have  correspondents  in  Florence  on 
whom  we  can  rely  better  than  on  you.  They 
watched  you." 

“Then  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  dis- 
miss those  correspondents  ami  get  rogues  who 
have  htdf  an  idea.” 

Sir,  I tell  you  that  they  watched  you  well. 
You  had  better  confess  all*  Your  antecedents 
in  Florence  arc  known.  You  are  in  a position 
of  imminent  danger.  I tell  yon — beware!'* 

The  General  said  this  in  an  awful  voice, 
which  was  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the  soul 
of  his  captive.  The  Senator  looked  back  into 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  calm  scorn.  His 
form  seemed  to  grow  larger,  and  his  eyes  dilat- 
ed as  he  spoke : 

‘•Then  you,  General,  I tell  you — beware! 
I>o  you  know  who  you've  got  bold  of?— Ko 
conspirator ; no  infernal  Italian  bandit,  or 
Dutchman  either;  but  an  American  citizen. 
Your  Government  has  already  tried  the  temper 
of  Americans  on  one  or  two  remarkable  occa- 
sions. Don’t  try  it  on  a third  time,  and  don’t 
try  it  on  with  me.  Since  you  want  to  know 
who  1 am  I’ll  tell  you.  I,  Sir,  am  an  Ameri- 
can Senator.  I take  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  government  of  that  great  and  glori- 


ous country.  I represent  a constituency  of 
several  hundred  thousand.  You  tell  me  to  be- 
ware. I tell  you— -Beware  ! for,  t»£  the  Eter- 
nal! if  you  don’t  let  me  go,  I swear  to  you  that 
you’ll  have  to  give  me  up  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
I swear  to  you  if  you  don’t  let  me  off  by  even- 
ing I won’t  go  at  all  till  1 am  delivered  up  with 
humble  and  ample  apologies,  both  to  us  and  to 
our  country,  whom  you  have  insulted  in  our 
persons." 

“Sir,  you  are  bold!" 

“ Bold  ! Send  for  the  American  Consul  of 
litis  city  and  see  if  he  dou’t  corroborate  ibis. 
But  you  had  better  make  haste,  for  if  you 
ject  me  to  further  disgrace  it  will  bo  the  worse 
for  your  Government,  and  particularly  for  ye#, 
ray  friend.  You‘11  have  the  town  battered  down 
about  vour  ears.  Don’t  get  another  nation 
down  on  you,  and,  above  all,  don’t  let  that  na- 
tion he  the  American.  What  I tell  you  is  the 
solemn  truth,  and  if  you  don’t  mind  it  you  vrili 
know  it  some  day  to  your  sorrow.” 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been  the  com- 
pany present,  including  even  the  General,  were 
impressed  by  the  Senator’s  words.  The  an- 
nouncement of  his  dignity ; the  venerable  odr 
of  Senator;  the  mention  of  his  *A  constituency, 
a word  the  more  formidable  from  not  being  at 
all  understood — all  combined  to  till  them  with 
respect  and  even  awe. 

So  at  his  proposal  to  send  for  the  American 
Consul  the  General  gave,  orders  to  a iuesH*n- 
ger  who  went  off  at  once  in  search  of  that  func- 
tionary. 
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TIIK  8EXATOR  BULL  ENGAGED  IX  FACING  DOWN  THE  AUS- 
TRIAN.—THE  AMERICAN  CONSUL. — UNEXPECTED  REAP- 
PEARANCE OF  FORGOTTEN  THINGS.— OOLLAPSE  OF  THE 

COURT. 

The  American  Consul  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance. Not  having  had  any  thing  to  do  for 
months  the  prospect  of  business  gave  wings  to 
his  feet.  Moreover,  he  felt  a very  natural  de- 
sire to  help  a countryman  in  trouble.  Upon 
entering  tkp  hall  he  cast  a rapid  look  around, 
and  seciiR  surprised  at  so  august  a tribunal 
For  in  the  General’s  martial  form  he  saw  no 
less  a person  than  the  Austrian  Commandant. 

The  Consul  bowed  and  then  looked  at  the 
prisoners.  As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Senator  it 
lighted  up,  and  his  face  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  friendly  interest.  Evidently  a 
recognition.  The  Austrian  Commandant  ad- 
dressed the  Consul  directly  in  German. 

“ Do  you  know  the  prisoners  ?” 

“I  know  one  of  them.” 

“ He  is  here  under  a very  heavy  accusation. 

I have  well-substantiated  charges  by  which  he 
is  implicated  in  treason  and  conspiracy.  He 
has  been  connected  with  Revolutionists  of  the 
worst  stamp  in  Florence,  and  there  is  strong 
proof  that  he  has  come  here  to  communicate 
with  Revolutionists  in  this  city.” 

“Who  accuses  him  of  this  ? Are  they  here  ?” 

“No,  but  they  have  written  from  Florence 
warning  me  of  his  journey  here.” 

“ Does  the  prisoner  confess  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.  He  denies.  He  requested 
me  to  send  for  you.  I don't  want  to  be  unjust, 
so  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  say  on.” 

“These  charges  are  impossible.” 

“Impossible?” 

“ He  is  altogether  a different  man  from  what 
you  suppose.  He  is  an  eminent  member  of  the 
American  Senate.  Any  charges  made  against 
one  like  him  will  have  to  be  well  substantiated  ; 
and  any  injury  done  to  him  will  be  dangerous 
in  the  highest  degree.  Unless  you  have  unde- 
niable proofs  of  his  guilt  it  will  be  best  to  free 
him  at  once — or  else — ” 

“ Or  else  what  ?” 

“ Or  else  there  will  be  very  grave  complica- 
tions.” 

The  Commandant  looked  doubtful.  The 
others  impassive.  Buttons  and  Dick  inter- 
ested. The  Senator  calm.  Again  the  Com- 
mandant turned  to  the  Senator,  his  remarks 
being  interpreted  as  before. 

“ How  does  it  happen  that  you  were  so  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  all  the  Revolutionists  in 
Florence,  and  an  habit ud  of  La  Cica's  salon  ? that 
your  mission  was  well  known  throughout  the 
city  ? that  you  publicly  acknowledged  the  Flor- 
entine rebellion  in  a speech?  that  the  people 
carried  you  home  in  triumph?  and  that  im- 
mediately before  leaving  you  received  private 
instructions  from  La  Cica  f ” I 

“ To  yonr  questions,”  said  the  Senator,  with  | 
unabated  dignity,  “ I will  reply  in  brief : First , j 
I am  a free  and  independent  citizen  of  the  great 


and  glorious  American  Republic.  If  I associ- 
ated with  Revolutionists  in  Florence,  I did  so 
because  I am  accustomed  to  choose  my  own  so- 
ciety, and  not  to  recognize  any  law  or  any  mas- 
ter that  can  forbid  my  doing  so.  I deny,  how- 
ever, that  I was  in  any  way  connected  with 
plots,  rebellions,  or  conspiracies.  Secondly , I 
was  friendly  with  the  Countess  because  I con- 
sidered her  a most  remarkably  fine  woman,  and 
because  she  showed  a disposition  to  be  friendly 
with  me — a stranger  in  a strange  land.  Third- 
ly, I have  no  mission  of  any  kind  whatever.  I 
am  a traveler  for  self-improvement.  I have  no 
business  political  or  commercial.  So  that  my 
mission  could  not  have  been  knowrn.  If  people 
talked  about  me  they  talked  nonsense.  Fourth- 
ly, I confess  I made  a speech,  but  what  of  that  ? 
It’s  not  the  first  time,  by  a long  chalk.  I don’t 
know  what  you  mean  by  ‘ acknowledging.’  As 
a private  citizen  I congratulated  them  on  their 
success,  and  would  do  so  again.  If  a crowd 
calls  on  me  for  a speech,  I’m  thar ! The  peo- 
ple of  Florence  dragged  me  home  in  a carriage. 
Well,  I don’t  know  why  they  did  so.  I can’t 
help  it  if  people  will  take  possession  of  me  and 
pull  me  about.  Fifthly , and  lastly,  I had  an 
interview  with  the  Countess,  had  I ? Well,  is 
it  wrong  for  a man  to  bid  good-by  to  a friend  ? 
I ask  you,  what  upon  earth  do  you  mean  by 
such  a charge  as  that  ? Do  you  take  me  for  a 
puling  infant  ?” 

“ On  that  occasion,”  said  the  Commandant, 
“ she  taught  you  some  mysterious  words  which 
were  to  be  repeated  among  the  Revolutionists 
here.” 

“ Never  did  any  thing  of  the  kind.  That’s 
a complete  full-blown  fiction.” 

“ I have  the  very  words.” 

“ That’s  impossible.  You've  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  man  I see.” 

“I  will  have  them  read,”  said  the  General, 
solemnly. 

And  he  beckoned  to  the  Interpreter.  Where- 
upon the  Interpreter  gravely  took  out  a formi- 
dable roll  of  papers  from  his  breast,  and  opened 
it.  Every  gesture  was  made  as  though  his  hand 
was  heavy  with  the  weight  of  crushing  proof. 
At  last  a paper  was  produced.  The  Interpret- 
er took  one  look  at  the  prisoner,  then  glanced 
triumphantly  at  the  Consul,  and  said : 

“It  is  a mysterious  language  with  no  ap- 
parent meaning,  nor  have  I been  able  to  find 
the  key  to  it  in  any  way.  It  is  very  skillfully 
made,  for  all  the  usual  tests  of  cipher  writing 
fail  in  this.  The  person  who  procured  it  did 
not  get  near  enough  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
interview,  so  that  he  gained  no  explanation 
whatever  from  the  conversation.” 

“Read,”  said  the  Commandant.  The  Sena- 
tor waited,  wonderingly.  The  Interpreter  read : 

11  Ma  ouillina  sola  ouda  ste  ensoee/remas  dis  ansil  au- 
sin  assalff  a out  tu  a fa  lastinna  belis 

Scarcely  had  the  first  w’ords  been  uttered  in 
the  Italian  voice  of  the  reader  than  the  Sen- 
; ator  started  as  though  a shot  had  struck  him. 
His  face  flushed.  Finally  a broad  grin  spread 
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itself  over  his  countenance,  and  down  his  neck, 
and  over  his  chest,  and  over  his  form,  and  into 
his  boots,  till  at  last  his  whole  colossal  frame 
shook  with  an  earthquake  of  laughter. 

The  Commandant  stared  and  looked  uneasy. 
All  looked  at  the  Senator — all  with  amaze- 
ment— the  General,  the  Interpreter,  the  Ofli- 
eiats,  the  Guards,  Buttons,  Dick,  and  the 
American  Consul. 

‘‘Oh  dear!  Oh  dc-arf  Oh  ioeee-a r!” 
cried  the  Senator,  in  the  interval?  of  his  outra- 
geous }>eals  of  laughter.  “ OH  V1  and  a ne  w 
peul  followed. 

What  did  oil  this  mean?  Was  he  crazy? 
Had  misfortunes  turned  his  brain? 

But  at  last  the  Senator,  who  was  always  re- 
markable for  his  self-control,  recovered  himself. 
He  asked  the  Commandant  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  explain, 

44  Certainly^ said  the  Commandant,  dolefully. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  thing  would  take  a ridic- 
ulous turn,  and  nothing  is  so  terrible  as  that  to 
an  Austrian  official. 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  paper  ?” 
asked  the  Senator.  44 1 will  not  injure  it  at  all.'’ 

The  Interpreter  politely  carried  it  to  him  a $ 
the  Commandant  nodded.  The  Senator  beck- 
oned to  the  Consul.  They  then  walked  up  to 
the  Commandant.  All  four  looked  at  the  paper. 

“You  see,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Senator, 
drawing  a load  pencil  from  his  pocket,  “ the 
Florence  correspondent  has  been  too  sharp.  I 
can  explain  all  this  at  once.  I was  with  the 
Countess,  and  we  got  talking  of  poetry.  Now*, 
1 don’t  know  any  more  about  poetry  than  a 
horse.” 

“ Well  r 

44  Well,  she  insisted  on  my  making  a quota- 
tion. I had  to  give  in.  The  only  one  I could 
think  of  was  a line  or  two  from  Watts*” 

“ Watts f All!  I don’t  know  him,”  said  the 
Interpreter. 

“ lie  was  a minister — a parson.” 

“Ah!” 

“ So  I said  it  to  her,  and  she  repeated  it. 
These  friends  of  yours.  General,  have  taken  it 
down,  but  their  spellin'  is  a little  unusual, ” said 
the  Senator,  with  h tremendous  grin  that  threat- 
ened a new  outburst. 

“Look.  Here  is  the  true  key  which  this 
gentleman  tried  so  hard  to  find*” 

And  taking  his  pencil  the  Senator  wrote  tin- 
der the  strange  words  the  true  meaning : 

14  <Vy  willing  soul  would  stay 
Jn  tush  a frame  as  thin. 

Ami  vit  ami  sing  h erstlf  a may 
To  everlasting  bliss. M 

The  Interpreter  saw  it  all.  He  looked  pro* 
foundly  foolish.  The  whole  thing  was  dear. 
The  Senator’s  innocence  was  plain.  He  turned 
to  explain  to  the  Commandant.  The  Consul's 
face  exhibited  a variety  of  expressions,  over 
which  a broad  grimace  finally  predominated, 
like  sunshine  over  an  April  skv.  In  a few 
words  the  whole  was  made  plain  to  the  Com- 
mandant. He  looked  annoyed,  glared  angrily 


v*Aira  mis-SVelUed. 

at  the  Interpreter,  tossed  the  papers  on  the 
floor,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Give  these  gentlemen  our  apologies,”  said 
he  to  the  Interpreter,  “ In  times  of  trouble, 
when  States  have  to  be  held  subject  to  martial 
law,  proceedings  are  abrupt.  Their  own  good 
sense  will,  I trust,  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  our  position.  They  are  at  lib- 
erty.” 

At  liberty ! No  sooner  were  the  words  spok- 
en than  the.  prisoners  bowed  and  left,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Consul,  who  eagerly  shook  hands 
with  all  three,  particularly  the  Senator,  who,  as 
they  were  leaving,  was  heard  to  w hisper  some- 
thing in  which  these  words  were  audible: 

“Wanl,  old  boss!  The  American  eagle 
showed  its  claws,  any  how.” 


LIY. 

A.  VYSTEBIOCH  KMC11IV.— WWirAlB  O V HUTTONS.— TUBS  tUT. 

— uiatouio  oBocxp,  am>  imtoKie  cmt». 

It  was  al>out  seven  o’clock  in  tho  evening 
when  they  reached  their  hotel.  Every  thing 
was  as  they  had  left  it.  Some  trifles  had  oc- 
enrred,  such  as  a genera]  overhaul  of  the  hag- 
gage,  in  which  the  Doctor’s  pistol  had  again 
miraculously  escaped  seizure.  Buttons  went 
immediately  to  call  on  the  Spaniards,  but  their 
apartment  was  closed.  Supposing  that  they 
were  out  about  the  towm,  he  returned  to  his 
friends. 

During  their  memorable  captivity  they  had 
eaten  but  little,  and  now  nothing  was  more 
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a*  vftuiuri^  h 2 There  isJuordiifcAJ/ 

. wA.fld  SO  they  left/* 
bang  "*‘s  At  six  hr  iha  train// 
cfym*4  to?” 

rid/'  * 4 Ktguhre;  they  had  their  passports  made  duV 
for  Milan./ 

i ha*  ^iiifaiii,r  _ , / ; 

that  u iforuwdjr-’  ue$e#n&Ty  fi)t  them  nUJ> 

te«h”  only  fo  Ivhfe  Vemee/imr  Venou.i/' 
when  Very  wslL  When  xlae»  next  train 
le  hife  leave?” 

j 4*Noi  till  to-morrow  mont/ng  ar  six  V” 

1 The  L » Ytm  m ust  nil!  ns  thtfo  of  fiv^  for  we  »i>? 

3HY* ! going,  Here,  take  onr  piu^potfo  *ttct  get;*  he h\ 
nee/' ; \ir-eM;"  tffid  having  kjcphdtmd  m/oicr*  v>  ih<> 
■■.**  I j SetY*dpt,  Botfon^  ftfford  no  need,  i>T 
V ••  j-.to’mddp^  them  to  >piit  ihe  rHyi 

were  iuinded  over  to  the  wuum:.  * ; 

tkx  at  slit  the  oevt>  morning:  ^hey  wept tig 
ib/smh  over  the logoim*,  over  the 
j -qftfcp  iM  plains  tftt&j  ttAvhni  Lnntbardy. 

They  had  Ui  Mt$y  for  » while  at  Y croiba  wait- 
ing to  comply  witbdsome  B^iitttiea/’  I^hey 
Itod;  time  to  walk  iilMfmt  the  town  titid  tiia 
Iforaan  ruin?  and  the  fortibcatwrns.  Of  all 
Their  !'  . ”v  ’//'•  •• ..  /V  \/ 


Vi  Whin’*  the  -m  After  T 

Yffonel/ .•>* 
h'W\ writ"  sa  .iiVt  ke 
don't  kfiow  ” 

/ What  dent  them,?  It  looks  os  Oiwigh  (bey 
Were  run ni itg  uw#y  fryfm  von  on  purple  ’* 

• YTh^y'fo  oil,  itf  mij  rate,”  erfoii  Button/  j:  civet* 
/*1  went,  tfcr  ihh|r  room.  It  was  open, 
serfant^  were  li%fojgft  up.  I asked  why. 
fditi  tte  h^d  fo(V  Venico  e»i 

moniiug.  They  did  net  know  any  thing  more, 

/ 8tfan^  of  course, 
were  \i|*J  wit  for 

Tarhaps-  they  were  frightened  at  onr  ad-  j 
vepfure,” 

Buttons  sprung  to  the  bell  and  pulled  it,  ri jj-.L 
otoasly.  Then-  ha  rii^.htdi'to’fiie  daorrmtl  flung 
it  open.  Ftye  or  sis,  wnifor*  came  fonfolfosf  im- 
They  hod  alt  been  Usfou fog jSp  the  k ey-h^fo,  ; ,♦ 
i;  Wiuere’s  the  duel  wader?”  ‘ './//  Y;/J 
H Herds'’  tffod  that . - vh  ; 

, *v  Oomfc;  here.  .Ybii  j fony.  sfod  ''But-  , 

to  .the  dlhcf^.  Tll^r  Wmrt  ofo-  tylnetaiU  ly.  j 
/’  Now.  my  fmU<l, &&&  Jtk,  piittiug  some  pU  j 
fo  the  band  of  thR Wah^t/  "/Think, 
:tOd'au.4rvye,r  rne  rt'^hl.  \Vhd^.  aR'tLe.  ftyamards 
^erufomau  hu4  two  Iadios^s’Jfo  ;&#ie  here 
.With  lljfj”  - • 

* li,.  v b,, ve  iefi  the  citv/’ 

44  At  >L\  ihU  raontitig,  by  th»3  first  trafo/# 

*•*  \Vl»y  did  fo'ey  l^fiva  ?,r 
44  A hfot  rAmo  from  fbo  vfomtoaodatjt/5 
n From  him.  Ah'  W hot  ahont  Y 4 . 

Y Wti>— ypn  kifove—  yiOjf  Excidleneies  were' 

muted  xm  by  a depbtaiioo/V  ; 

• ■ ' / yv*e! . we»‘e.at‘^fo4-  AV-ell  ' 

. ^ydl,  Miefee.  BtMiu'mrtb  WkNrfi  frimide  qf/ 
yourH/’ 

‘f  Yes/*  '//  ; ; ;•  ^ ■'  .•/  •/ 

^^That  connection  mode  them  suspected/* 

• f>ojvoi  ,ii ,v 
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these  much  might  be  said,  if  it  were  not  to  be 
found  already  in  Guide-Books,  Letters  of  Cor- 
respondents, Books  of  Travel,  Gazetteers,  and 
Illustrated  Newspapers.  Our  travelers  saw 
enough  of  the  mighty  military  works,  in  a brief 
survey,  to  make  them  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  Peace  of  Villafranca.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Solferino  they  left  the  train  to  inspect  the 
scene  of  battle.  Only  a month  had  passed  since 
the  terrific  contest,  and  the  traces  remained 
visible  on  every  side.  The  peasants  had  made 
two  trenches  of  enormous  size.  In  one  of  these 
the  bodies  of  the  Austrians  had  been  buried, 
in  the  other  those  of  the  French  and  Italians. 
In  one  place  there  was  a vast  heap  of  arms, 
which  had  been  gathered  from  off  the  field. 
There  was  no  piece  among  them  which  was 
not  bent  or  broken.  All  were  of  the  best  con- 
struction and  latest  pattern,  but  had  seen  their 
day.  Shattered  trees,  battered  walls,  crum- 
bling houses,  deep  ruts  in  the  earth,  appeared  on 
every  side  to  show  where  the  battle  had  raged ; 
yet  already  the  grass,  in  its  swift  growth,  had 
obliterated  the  chief  marks  of  the  tremendous 
conflict. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  Milan.  The  city 
presented  a most  imposing  appearance.  Its 
natural  situation,  its  magnificent  works  of  arch- 
itecture, its  stately  arches  and  njajestic  avenues 
presented  an  appearance  which  was  now  height- 
ened by  the  presence  of  victory.  It  was  as 
though  the  entire  population  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  rejoicing.  The  evil  spirit  had  been 
cast  out,  and  the  house  thoroughly  swept  and 
garnished.  The  streets  were  filled  with  gay 
multitudes ; the  .avenues  resounded  with  the 
thrilling  strains  of  the  Marseillaise,  repeated  ev- 
ery where ; every  window  displayed  the  portrait 
of  Napoleon,  Victor  Emanuel,  or  Garibaldi, 
and  from  every  house-top  flaunted  the  tricolor. 
The  heavy  weight  imposed  by  the  military  rule 
— the  iron  hand,  the  cruelty,  the  bands  of  spies, 
the  innumerable  soldiers  sent  forth  by  Austria — 
had  been  lifted  off,  and  in  the  first  reaction  of 
perfect  liberty  the  whole  population  rushed  into 
the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gayety. 
The  churches  were  all  marked  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  emblems  of  Holy  Peace,  and 
Heavenly  Faith,  and  Immortal  Hope.  The 
sublime  Cathedral,  from  all  its  marble  population 
of  sculptured  saints  and  from  all  its  thousands  of 
pinnacles,  sent  up  one  constant  song.  Through 
the  streets  marched  soldiers — regular,  irregular, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons;  camion  thundered 
at  intervals  through  every  day ; volunteer  mi- 
litia companies  sprang  up  like  butterflies  to  flash 
their  gay  uniforms  in  the  sun. 

It  was  not  the  season  for  theatres.  La 
Scala  had  opened  for  a few  nights  when  Napo- 
leon and  Victor  Emanuel  were  here,  but  had 
closed  again.  Not  so  the  smaller  theatres. 
Less  dignified,  they  could  burst  forth  unre- 
strained. Especially  the  Day  Theatres,  places 
formed  somewhat  on  the  ancient  model,  with 
open  roofs.  In  these  the  spectators  can  smoke. 
Here  the  performance  begins  at  five  or  six  and 


ends  at  dark.  All  the  theatres  on  this  season, 
day  or  night  alike,  burst  forth  into  joy.  The 
war  was  the  universal  subject.  Cannon,  fight- 
ing, soldiers,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
fury,  explosions,  wounds,  bombardments,  grena- 
diers, artillery,  drum,  gun,  trumpet,  blunder- 
buss, and  thunder ! Just  at  that  time  the  piece 
which  was  having  the  greatest  run  was  The 
Victory  of  Solferino  ! 

Two  theatres  exhibited  this  piece  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 
Another  put  out  in  a pantomime  “ The  Battle 
of  Malegnano!” 

Another,  “ The  Fight  at  Magenta !”  But  per* 
haps  the  most  popular  of  all  was  “ Garibaldi 
us  Varese,  od  I Cacciatori  degli  Alfi!” 


LV. 

DICK  MEETS  AN  OLD  FRIEND. — THE  EMOTIONAL  NATURE 

OK  THE  ITALIAN. — THE  SEN  ATOR  .OVERCOME  AND  DUMB- 
FOUNDED. 

The  day  of  their  arrival  at  Milan  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a pleasing  circumstance.  But- 
tons found  the  Spaniards,  and  was  happy.  And 
by  another  circumstance  scarcely  less  pleasing. 
Dick  found  an  old  acquaintance. 

On  this  w ise : 

Finding  himself  in  Milan  he  suddenly  called 
to  mind  an  old  friend  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  in  Boston.  He  had  been  exiled  from 
Italy  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
movements  of  1848.  He  had  fled  to  America, 
and  had  taken  with  him  barely  enough  to  live 
on.  For  five  years  he  had  lived  in  Boston  un- 
der the  plain  name  of  Hugh  Airey . Then  Dick 
met  with  him,  and  had  been  attracted  by  the 
polished  manners,  melancholy  air,  and  high 
spirit  of  the  nn fortunate  exile.  In  the  course 
of  time  their  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimate 
friendship.  Dick  introduced  him  to  all  his 
friends,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  his 
life  pleasant.  From  him  he  had  learned  Ital- 
ian, and  under  his  guidance  formed  a wide  and 
deep  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature.  In 
1858  Mr.  Airey  decided  to  return  to  Italy  and 
live  in  Turin  till  the  return  of  better  days.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  confided  to  Dick  the  fact  that 
he  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Lombardy,  and  that  he  was  the  Count  Ugo  di 
Gonfaloniere.  The  exile  bade  Dick  and  all 
his  friends  good-by  and  departed.  Since  then 
Dick  had  heard  from  him  but  once.  The 
Count  was  happy,  and  hopeful  of  a speedy  re- 
turn of  better  days  for  his  country.  His  hopes 
had  been  realized,  as  the  world  knows. 

Dick  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  where 
he  lived,  and  went  to  call  on  him.  It  was  a 
magnificent  palace.  Throngs  of  servants  were 
around  the  entrance.  Dick  sent  up  his  name, 
and  was  conducted  by  a servant  to  an  ante- 
chamber. Scarcely  had  he  finished  a hasty 
survey  of  the  apartment  when  hurried  footsteps 
were  heard.  He  turned.  The  Count  came 
rushing  into  the  room,  flushed  and  trembling. 
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and  without  a word  threw  himself  into  Dick's 
arms,  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  for  Dick.  Nothing  is  so  .fright- 
ful to  a man  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  to  be 
hugged  and  kissed  by  a man.  However,  Dick 
felt  deeply  touched  at  the  emotion  of  his  friend 
and  his  grateful  remembrance  of  himself. 

“ This  is  a circumstance  most  unexpected  !*’ 
cried  the  Count.  “Why  did  you  not  write  and 
tell  me  that  you  were  coming,  my  dearest  friend  ? 
I did  not  know  that  yoU  were  in  Italy.  But 
perhaps  you  wished  to  give  me  a surprise?" 
And  then  the  Count  asked  after  all  the  friends 
in  America,  for  whom  he  still  evinced  the  ten- 
derest  attachment. 

On  being  questioned  he  related  his  ow  n sub- 
sequent adventures.  After  leaving  America  he 
went  at  once  to  Turin.  Though  proscribed  in 
Lombardy  he  was  free  in  Piedmont.  Hn  man- 
aged to  communicate  secretly  with  his  relatives 
til  Milan,  and  lived  comfortably.  At  length  he 
became  aware  of  the  great  movement  on  foot 
which  ended  in  the  Italian  war.  He  had  thrown 
himself  altogether  in  the  good  cause,  and,  with- 
out being  at  all  disheartened  by  hi#  former  mis- 
fortune",  he  embarked  energetically  in  the  cur- 
rent of  events.  He  was  at  once  recognized  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  as  a powerful  re- 
cruit, and  appointed  to  an  important  military 
command.  Finally  war  was  declared.  The 
French  came,  the  Count  had  taken  a conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  events  of  the  war,  luul  been 
present  at  even'  battle,  ami  had  been  promoted 
for  his  gallant  conduct.  Fortunately  he  had 
not  once  been  wounded. 

On  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  Allies  lie 
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had  regained  all  his  rights,  titles,  privileges,  and 
estates.  He  was  a happy  man.  His  ten  years 
of  exile  had  given  him  a higher  capacity  for  en- 
joyment. He  looked  forward  to  a life  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  He  had  found  joy  harder  to 
endure  than  grief;  the  reunion  with  all  his  old 
friends  and  relations,  the  presence  of  all  the  f*w 
mihar  scenes  of  his  native  land  had  all  well-nigh 
overcome  him.  Yet  he  assured  Dick  tlmt  no 
friend  with  w hom  he  had  met  was  more  welcome 
to  his  sight  than  he,  and  the  joy  that  he  felt  at 
seeing  him  had  only  been  exceeded  once  in  his 
life— thar  one  time  having  been  on  the  occasion 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Milan. 

And  now  that  he  was  here,  where  was  his 
luggage?  Did  he  come  without  it?  There 
was  certainly  only  one  place  in  the  city  where 
he  could  stop.  He  must  remain  nowhere  else 
but  here.  Dick  modestly  excused  himself.  He 
was  scarcely  prepared.  He  was  traveling  m 
company  with  friends,  and  would  hardly  like  to 
leave  them.  The  Count  looked  reproachfully 
at  him.  Did  he  hesitate  about  that?  Why 
his  friends*  also  must  qome,  He  would  have  no 
refusal.  They  all  must  come.  They  would  be 
ns  welcome  as  himself.  He  would  go  with  Dick 
to  his  hotel  in  person  and  bring  his  friends  there. 

In  a short  time  the  Count  and  Dick  bad 
driven  to  the  hotel,  where  the  former  pressed 
upon  the  Senator  and  Buttons  an  invitation  to 
his  house.  They  were  not  allowed  to  refuse, 
but  were  taken  away,  and  before  they  fairly  un- 
derstood the  unexpected  occurrence  they  were 
all  installed  in  magnificent  apartment*  in  the 
Palazzo  Gtmfaloniere. 

Buttons's  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
literature,  manners,  and  customs  of  Italy  made 
him  appreciate  his  advantages  ; the  friendship 
of  the  Count  prevented  Dick  from  feeling  oth- 
erwise than  perfectly  at  home ; and  as  for  the 
Senator,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  feel 
otherwise,  his  experience  of  high  life  at  Flor- 
ence would  have  enabled  him  to  beftr  himself 
serenely  here.  His  complete  self-possession, 
hb  unfaltering  gaze,  his  culm  countenance,  were 
never  for  a moment  disturbed. 

The  Count'  had  been  long  enough  in  Amer- 
ica to  appreciate  a mail  of  the  stamp  of  the 
Senator;  be  therefore  from  the  very  first  treat- 
ed him  with  marked  respect,  which  was  height- 
ened when  Dick  told  him  of  the  Senator's 
achievement*  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  brilliant  society  which  surrounded  the 
Count  was  quite  different  from  that  which  the 
Senator  had  found  in  Florence.  The  people 
were  equally  cultivated,  but  more  serious.  They 
had  less  excitability,  but  more  deep  feeling. 
Milan,  indeed,  had  borne  her  burden  far  differ- 
ently from  Florence.  Both  hated  the  foreign- 
er; but  the  latter  could  be  gay,  and  smiling,  and 
trilling  even  under  her  chains ; this  the  former 
could  never  be.  Hie  thoughtful,  earnest,  and 
somewhat  pensive  Milanese  was  more  to  the 
i Senator’s  taste  than  the  brilliant  and  giddy  Flor- 
| entine.  These,  thought  be,  may  well  be  a free 
j people. 
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Moreover,  the  Senator  visited  the  Grand  Ca- 
thedral, and  ascended  to  the  summit.  Arriv- 
ing there  his  thoughts  were  not  taken  up  by 
the  innumerable  statues  of  snow-white  marble, 
or  the  countless  pinnacles  of  exquisite  sculpture 
that  extended  all  around  like  a sacred  forest 
filled  with  saints  and  angels,  but  rather  to  the 
scene  that  lay  beyond. 

There  spread  away  a prospect  which  was  su- 
perior in  his  eyes  to  any  thing  that  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  nor  had  it  ever  entered  his  mind 
to  conceive  such  a matchless  scene.  The  wide 
plains  of  Lombardy,  green,  glorious,  golden  with 
the  richest  and  most  inexhaustible  fertility ; vast 
oceans  of  grain  and  rice,  with  islands  of  dark- 
green  trees  that  bore  untold  wealth  of  all  man- 
ner of  fruit ; white  villas,  little  hamlets,  close- 
packed  villages,  dotted  the  wide  expanse,  with 
the  larger  forms  of  many  a populous  town.  He 
looked  to  the  north  and  to  the  west.  The  plain 
spread  away  for  many  a league,  till  the  purple 
mountains  arose  as  a barrier,  rising  up  till  they 
touched  the  everlasting  ice.  He  looked  to  the 
east  and  south.  There  the  plains  stretched 
away  to  the  horizon  in  illimitable  extent. 

4>  What  a country  ! All  cleared  too  I 'Ev- 
ery acre  ! And  the  villages ! Why,  there  are 
thousands  if  there  is  one ! Dear ! dear ! dear ! 
How  can  I have  the  heart  to  blow  about  New 
England  or  Boston  after  that  there ! Buttons, 
why  don’t  somebody  tell  about  all  this  to  the 
folks  at  home  and  stop  their  everlasting  brag- 
ging. But” — after  a long  pause — 44 IT1  do  it ! 
Ill  do  it ! — this  very  night,  I’ll  write  about  it 
to  our  paper!” 


LYI. 

IN  WHICH  BUTTONS  WHITES  A LKTTEB  ; AND  IN  WHICH 
TIIB  CLUB  LOSES  AN  IMPORTANT  MEMBER.— SMALL  BT 
DEGREES  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  LESS. 

But  all  things,  however  pleasant,  must  have 
an  end,  so  their  stay  in  Milan  soon  approached 
its  termination. 

Buttons  and  the  Senator  were  both  quite  will- 
ing to  leave.  The  departure  of  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  away  the  charm  of  Milan.  They  had 
already  returned  to  Spain,  and  had  urged  But- 
tons very  strongly  to  accompany  them.  It  cost 
him  a great  struggle  to  decline,  but  he  did  so 
from  certain  conscientious  motives,  and  prom- 
ised to  do  so  after  going  to  Paris.  So  there 
was  an  agonizing  separation,  and  all  that.  At 
his  room  Buttons  unbosomed  himself  to  his 
friends. 

44  I’ll  begin  at  the  beginning,”  said  he,  di- 
recting his  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
Senator. 

44  My  father  is  a rich  man,  though  yon  may 
not  think  I live  very  much  like  a rich  man’s 
son.  The  fact  is,  he  is  dreadfully  afraid  that 
I will  turn  out  a spendthrift.  So  he  gave  me 
only  a moderate  sum  on  which  to  travel  on 
through  Europe.  So  far  I have  succeeded  very 
well.  Excuse  my  blushes  while  I make  the 
sweejt  confession.  The  Sefiorita  whom  we  all 


admire  will,  some  of  these  days,  I trust,  ex- 
change the  musical  name  of  Francia  for  the 
plainer  one  of  Buttons.  ” 

The  Senator  smiled  with  mild  and  paternal 
approbation,  and  shook  Buttons  by  the  hand. 

“It’s  all  arranged,”  continued  Buttons,  with 
sweet  confusion.  “Now,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  might  think  it  natural  that  I should 
go  back  with  them  to  Spain.” 

44 1 should  certainly.  Why  don’t  you  ?” 

44  For  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  I have  bare- 
ly enough  tin  left  to  take  me  to  Paris.” 

At  once  both  the  Senator  and  Dick  offered 
to  make  unlimited  advances.  Buttons  made  a 
deprecatory  gesture. 

44 1 know  well  that  I could  look  to  you  for 
any  help  in  any  way.  But  that  is  not  the  rea- 
son why  I don’t  go  to  Spain.  I have  money 
enough  for  my  wants  if  I don’t  go  there.” 

44  What  is  the  real  reason,  then  ?” 

44  Well,  I thought  that  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernor’s concurrence,  and  so  I thought  I’d  drop 
a line  to  him.  I’ve  just  got  the  letter  written, 
and  I’ll  put  it  in  the  mail  this  evening.” 

“You  have  done  right,  my  boy,”  said  the 
Senator,  paternally.  “There  are  many  excel- 
lent reasons  for  getting  your  father’s  consent  in 
an  affair  like  this.” 

44 1 don’t  mind  reading  you  what  I have  writ- 
ten,” said  Buttons,  44  if  you  care  about  hearing 
it.” 

44  Oh,  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  should 
like  to  hear  very  much,”  said  Dick. 

Whereupon  Buttons,  taking  a letter  from  his 
pocket,  read  as  follows : 

**  Dear  Father,— I have  endeavored  to  follow  out 
your  instructions  and  be  as  economical  as  possible. 

“During  my  tour  through  Italy  I have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  tbe  senior  member  of  the  house  of 
Francia,  in  Cadiz,  a gentleman  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted.  He  was  traveling  with  his  two  sisters. 
The  younger  one  is  very  amiable.  As  I know  you 
would  like  to  see  me  settled  I have  requested  her  hand 
in  marriage. 

“ As  I wish  to  be  married  before  my  return  I thought 
I would  let  you  know.  Of  course  in  allying  myself  to 
a member  of  so  wealthy  a family  I will  need  to  do  it 
in  good  Btyle.  Whatever  you  can  send  me  will  there- 
fore be  quite  acceptable. 

“ Please  reply  immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  ad- 
dressing me  at  Paris  as  before. 

“And  very  much  oblige  E.  1107X0X8.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  Senator,  44  that’s  a sensible 
letter.  It’s  to  the  point.  I’m  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  not  so  foolish  as  most  lads  in  your  sit- 
uation. Why  should  not  a man  talk  as  wisely 
about  a partnership  of  this  kind  as  of  any  oth- 
er? I do  declare  that  these  rhapsodies,  this 
high-blown,  high-flow'n,  sentimental  twaddle  is 
nauseating.” 

“You  see,  Dick,”  said  Buttons,  44 1 must 
write  a letter  which  will  have  weight  w’ith  the 
I old  gentleman.  He  likes  the  terse  business 
style.  I think  that  little  hint  about  her  fortune 
I is  well  managed  too.  That’s  a great  deal  bet- 
ter than  boring  him  with  the  state  of  my  affec- 
tions. Isn’t  it  ?” 
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“ There’s  nothing  like  adapting  your  style  to 
the  disposition  of  the  person  you  address,”  said 
Dick. 

“Well,”  said  the  Senator,  “you  propose  to 
start  to-morrow,  do  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Buttons. 

“I’m  agreed  then.  I was  just  beginning  to 
get  used  up  myself.  I’m  an  active  man,  and 
when  I’ve  squeezed  all  the  juice  out  of  a place 
I want  to'  throw  it  away  and  go  to  another. 
What  do  you  say,  Dick  ? You  are  silent.” 

“ Well,  to  tell  the  truth,”  said  Dick,  “ I don’t 
care  about  leaving  just  yet.  Gonfaloniere  ex- 
pects me  to  stay  longer,  and  he  would  feel  hurt 
if  I hurried  off.  I am  very  sorry  that  you  are 
both  going.  It  would  be  capital  if  you  could 
only  wait  here  a month  or  so.  ” 

“A  month!”  cried  Buttons.  “I  couldn’t 
stand  it  another  day.  Will  nothing  induce  you 
to  come  ? What  can  we  do  without  you  ?” 

“What  can  I do  without  you?”  said  Dici, 
with  some  emotion. 

“ Well,  Dick,”  said  the  Senator,  “ I’m  really 
pained.  I feel  something  like  a sense  of  be- 
reavement at  the  very  idea.  I thought,  of 
course,  we  would  keep  together  till  our  feet 
touched  the  sacred  soil  once  more.  But  Heav- 
en seems  to  have  ordained  ^t  otherwise.  I felt 
bad  when  Figgs  and  the  Doctor  left  us  at  Flor- 
ence, but  now  I feel  worse  by  a long  chalk. 
Can’t  you  manage  to  come  along  nohow  ?” 

“No,”  said  Dick.  “I  really  can  not.  I 
really  must  stay.” 

“What!  must!” 

“Yes,  must!” 

The  Senator  sighed. 


Lvn. 

THE  FAITHFUL  ON*  ! — PA^TTS,  DISTRACTION,  LOT*’ 8 VOWS, 
OVERPOWERING  SCENE  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  TWO  FOND 
ONES. — COMPLETE  BREAK-DOWN  OF  THE  HISTORIAN* 

About  a month  after  the  departure  of  the 
Senator  and  Buttons  from  Milan  Dick  reap- 
peared upon  the  scene  at  Rome,  in  front  of  the 
little  church  which  had  borne  so  prominent  a 
part  in  his  fortunes;  true  to  his  love,  to  his 
hopes,  to  his  promises,  witbundiminished  ardor 
and  unabated  resolution.  He  found  the  Padre 
Liguori  there,  w.ho  at  once  took  him  to  his  room 
in  a building  adjoining  the  church. 

“Welcome !”  said  he,  in  a tone  of  the  deep- 
est pleasure.  “ Welcome  ! It  has  been  more 
than  a passing  fancy,  then.” 

“ It  is  the  only  real  purpdsS  of  my  life,  I as- 
sure you.” 

“ I must  believe  you,”  said  Liguori,  pressing 
his  hand  once  more. 

“And  now,  where  is  Pepita?” 

“ She  is  in  Rome.” 

' “ May  I see  her  at  once  ?” 

“ How  at  once  ?” 

“Well,  to-day.” 

“ No,  not  to-day.  Her  brother  wishes  to  see 
you  first.  I must  go  and  let  them  both  know 


that  you  are  here.  But  she  is  well  and  has 
been  so.” 

Dick  looked  relieved.  After  some  conversa- 
tion Liguori  told  Dick  to  return  in  an  hour,  and 
he  could  see  the  Count.  After  waiting  most 
impatiently  Dick  came  back  again  in  an  hour. 
On  entering  he  found  Luigi.  He  was  dressed 
as  a gentleman  this  time.  He  was  a strongly 
knit,  well-made  man  of  about  thirty,  with  strik- 
ingly handsome  and  aristocratic  features. 

“Let  me  make  my  peace  with  you  at  once,” 
said  he,  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  “You  are 
a brave  man,  and  must  be  generous.  I have 
done  you  wrongs  for  which  I shall  never  forgive 
myself;”  and  taking  Dick’s  outstretched  hand, 
he  pressed  it  heartily. 

“ Say  nothing  about  it,  I beg,”  said  Dick  ; 
“you  were  justified  in  what  you  did,  though 
you  may  have  been  a little  hasty.” 

“ Had  I not  been  blinded  by  passion  I would 
have  been  incapable  of  such  a piece  of  coward- 
ice. But  I have  had  much  to  endure,  and  I 
was  always  afraid  about  her.” 

With  the  utmost  frankness  the  two  men  re- 
ceived each  other’s  explanations,  and  the  great- 
est cordiality  arose  at  once.  Dick  insisted  on 
Luigi’s  taking  dinner  with  him,  and  Luigi, 
laughingly  declaring  that  it  would  be  a sign  of 
peace  to  eat  bread  and  salt  together,  went  with 
Dick  to  his  hotel. 

As  they  entered  Dick’s  apartments  Gonfa- 
loniere was  lounging  near  the  window.  He  had 
accompanied  Dick  to  Rome.  He  started  at  the 
sight  of  Luigi. 

“God  in  Heaven!”  he  cried,  bounding  to 
his  feet. 

“ Ugo !”  exclaimed  the  other. 

“ Luigi !” 

And  the  two  men,  in  true  Italian  fashion, 

! sprang  into  one  -another’s  arms. 

“And  is  my  best  friend,  and  oldest  friend, 
the  brother  of  your  betrothed  ?”  asked  Gonfa- 
loniere of  Dick. 

But  Dick  only  nodded.  He  was  quite  mys- 
tified by  all  this.  An  explanation,  however, 
was  soon  made.  The  two  had  been  educated 
together,  and  had  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
great  movements  of  ’48,  under  Garibaldi,  and 
in  Lombardy. 

For  full  an  hour  these  two  friends  asked  one 
another  a torrent  of  questions.  Luigi  asked 
Gonfaloniere  about  his  exile  in  America ; 
whereupon  the  other  described  that  exile  in 
glowing  terms — how  he  landed  in  Boston,  how 
Dick,  then  little  more  than  a lad,  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  how  true  a friend  he 
had  been  in  his  misery.  The  animated  words 
of  Gonfaloniere  produced  a striking  effect. 
Luigi  swore  eternal  friendship  with  Dick,  and 
finally  declared  that  he  must  come  and  see  Pe- 
pita that  very  day. 

So,  leaving  Gonfaloniere  with  the  promise  of 
seeing  him  again,  Luigi  walked  with  Dick  out 
to  the  place  where  he  lived.  The  reason  why 
he  had  not  wanted  him  to  see  Pepita  that  day 
was  because  Jie  was  ashamed  of  their  lodgings. 
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But  tlmt  had  passed,  and  us  he  understood  Dick 
better  he  saw  there  was  no  reason  for  such 
shame.  It  was  a house  within  a few  rods  of 
the  church. 

Dick's  heart  throbbed  violently  as  he  entered 
the  door  after  Luigi  and  ascended  the  steps  in- 
side the  court-yard.  Luigi  pointed  to  a door 
and  drew  back. 


“ Don't." 

“ Well,  your  brother  understands  me  at  last. 
He  knows  that  I love  you  bo  well  that  I would 
die  for  you.  ’* 

Tears  came  into  Pepita's  eve*  as  the  sudden 
recollection  arose  of  Dick’s  misadventure  on 
the  road. 


“Do you  remember,” asked  Dick,  softly,  aft- 
er about  three  hours  and  twenty  minute* — “do 
you  remember  how  I once  wished  that  X was 
walking  with  yon  on  a road  that  would  go  on 
forever?*’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we’re  on  that  track  now.” 

[The  Historian  of  these  adventures  feels  roost  keenly 
his  utter  inadequacy  to  the  reqm re roents  of  this  scene. 
Need  he  any  that  the  above  description  a complete 
Si*uzo.  Reader,  your  imagination,  ii  you  please.} 


lviii. 

TOE  DdbfcE  CVm»  IV  PAMS  <).N<!R  MORS.—  BUTTONS4# 
“JOLLY  UO0U  HEALTH.** 

Not  very  long  after  the  events  alluded  to  in 
the  last  chapter  a brilliant  dinner  was  given  in 
Paris  at  the  “ Hotel  dc  Lille  et  d’AIbion. " On 
the  arrival  of  the  Senator  and  Buttons  at  Paris 
they  had  found  Mr.  Figgs  and  the  Doctor  with- 
out any  trouble.  The  meeting  was  a rapturous 
one.  The  Dodge  Club  was  again  an  entity, 
although  an  important  mem  her  whs  not  there. 
On  tliis  occasion  the  one  w ho  gave  the  dinner 
was  Buttons ! 

All  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  In  fact,  a 
banquet.  Mr.  Figgs  shone  resplendemly.  If 
a factory  was  the  sphere  of  the  Senator,  a supper- 
table  was  the  place  for  Mr.  Figgs.  The  others 
felt  that  they  bad  never  before  known  fully  all 
the  depth  of  feeling,  of  funcyTflnd  of  sentiment 
that  lurked  under  that  phiefd,  smooth,  and  rosy 
exterior.  The  Doctor  was  epigrammatic  j the 
Senator  sententious;  Buttons  uproarious. 

Dick’s  health  was  drunk  in  bumpers  with  all 
the  honor* : 

“ For  he’s  a Jolly  good  fe-e-e-tve-e*llowr  I 

For  he’s  a jolly  good  ! ! 

For  hh^  a jolly  g»>od  ke-e-f-k-f-f-llovv  ! 1 1 
Which  uoHbdy  can  douyl'V 

All  this  time  Buttons  w as  more  joyous,  more 
radiant,  and  altogether  more  extravagant  than 
usual.  The  others  asked  themselves,  “ Why?" 
In  the.  course  of  the  evening  it  became  kriowm. 
Taking  advantage  of  a short  pause  in  the  con- 
versation he  communicated  the  startling  fact 
that  he  had  that  day  received  a letter  from  his 
father. 

“Shall  I read  it?” 

“Aye!  I ?*  unanimously,  in  tones  of  thun- 
der. 

Buttons  opened  it  and  read : 

“ Dear  So*,— Y our  esteemed  favor,  15th  nit.,  I have 
rec*1. 

“I  beg  leave  hereby  to  express  my  concurrence 
with  your  de&igu. 

**  My  connection  with  the  house  of  Francia  has  been 


Dick  knocked. 
The  door  opened. 
“Fepitar” 


To  describe  such  a meeting  is  simply  out  of 
the  question. 


“I  knew  yon  would  come/’  said  she,  after 
about  one  solid  hour,  in  which  not  a single  in- 
telligible word  was  uttered. 

“ And  for  you  ! Oh.  Pepiia!” 

u You  do  not  think  nowr  that  I was  cruel  ?” 
and  a warm  flush  overspread  the  lovely  face  of 
the  young  girl. 

“Cruel  1”  (and  Dick  makes  her  see  that  he 
positively  does  not  think  so.)  . 

“I  could  not  do  otherwise.” 

“ I love  you  too  well  to  doubt  it." 

“ My  brother  hated  you  so.  It  would  have 
been  impossible.  And  I could  not  wound  his 
fee^ng.s.,, 

“ He’s  a splendid  fellow,  and  you  were  right." 

“ Padre  Liguori  showed  him  what  you  were, 
and  I tried  to  explain  a little,”  added  Pepila, 
fchyly. 

“ Heaven  bless  Padre  Liguori  I As  for  you 
— vou — V 
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of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  1 have  no  doubt  that 
yours  will  be  equally  bo. 

ci  I inclose  you  draft  on  Mess.  Dupont  Gerand,  ct  Cie 
of  Paris,  for  ^6000— say  five  thousand  dollars— m”  of 
which  please  acknowledge.  If  this  sum  is  insufficient 
you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  for  tv  hot  may  be  required. 

**I  remain,  IIiilam  Buxtons.” 

Thunders  of  applause  arose  ns  Buttons  fold- 
ed the  letter. 

A speech  from  the  Senator  proposed  the 
health  of  Buttons  Senior. 


Another  from  the  Doctor. 

Another  from  Mr,  Piggs. 

Acknowledgment  by  Buttons. 
Announcement  by  Buttons  of  immediate  de- 
parture for  Cadiz. 

Wild  cheers.  Buttons’s  jolly  good  health! 

**  For  he’s  n jolly  good  fe-e-e-e-e-ellow  1 
For  he’s  ti  jolly  good  I 

For  he’s  n jully  good  rr-F.-K-R-K-Kux)w ! 1 1 
Which  nobody  can  deny!” 
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Still  do  ray  prayers  the  fear  betray 
Lest  1 with  Spring  shall  pass  away; 

Lest  these  dimmed  eyes  no  more  behold 
The  Summer  s orifhimme  unfold, 

Nor  these  cheeks  feel  the  soft  caress 
Of  her  wind-stole  deliciousness. 


Midwinter,  when  the  snow  lay  chill 
In  shadowy  drifts  o'er  heath  and  hill, 

And  all  the  church-yard  mounds  were  hid 
Beneath  its  downy  coverlid, 

I prayed  that  I might  live  to  see 
The  Spring’s  green  leaf  on  vine  and  tree. 


And  now  the  yearning  of  my  prayer 
Boon  Natnre  answers ; all  the  air 
Is  rippled  by  the  sweet  perfume 
Of  apple-bud  and  clovcr-bloom ; 

And,  thrilled  heart-deep,  mv  pulses  dance 
With  the  glad  Spring  s exuberance. 


Alas  for  those  who  bear  like  me 
A fate  forefelt,  on  shore  or  sea! 
Howe'er  the  seasons  come  and  go 
Theirs  is  the  heavy  heart,  I know! 

Or  Summer  noon,  or  Winter  tide, 

Life  is  most  dear  when  most  denied  l 
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Nor  were  his  pictures  of  the  friendly  Indian 
camps,  dotting  the  choicest  spots  along  the 
banks,  less  sprightly  and  captivating.  The 
strange  and  marvelous  formations  of  the  “ bad 
lands  ;#M  the  vast  citadels  ; the  Gothic  towers 
nud  churches;  the  long  lines  of  wall,  built  with 
the  precision  and  apparently  with  the  solidity 
of  the  most  skilfully-laid  and  compact  masonry ; 
airier  structures,  displaying  all  the  gracefulness 
and  pleasantness  of  villus,  rustic  temples,  the 
balustrades  and  fountains  of  daintily -designed 
pleasure-grounds  : these  very  singular  novelties 
brought  out  his  pictorial  art  with  the  strongest 
and  happiest  effect.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  trace 
for  me  in  the  boldest  outline  the  innumerable 
herds  of  buffalo  blackening  the  hills  and  river; 
the  antelope  gliding  along  the  bottoms;  the 
mountain  sheep  topping  in  lightning  leaps  the 
steepest  cliffs,  and,  having  topped  them,  shak- 
ing their  ponderous  crowns  in  defiance  at  the 
boat  « thousand  feet  below%  Last  of  all,  I had 
a glowing  vision  of  Fort  Benton,  a town,  he 
said,  of  surprising  growth  and  of  many  fine  his- 
toric reminiscences  and  relics,  with  its  hotels, 
warehouses,  bells,  theatres,  museums  of  natural 
history,  official  residences,  bright  display  of 
flags,  and  the  delicacies  of  the  season — fish, 
fruit,  and  game. 

Nevertheless,  I came  to  the  determination 
not  to  face  the  Upper  Missouri,  as  I have  a 
strong  aversion  to  traveling  on  any  thing  like  u 
canal — the  more  especially  should  it  be  from 
two  to  three  thousand  miles  long,  with  the  risk 
constantly  recurring  of  being  impaled  on  a snag, 
running  dry  on  a sand-bar,  blow# sky-high  into 


atoms,  or  scalded  to  death.  Then  I well  knew 
that  fresh  provisions  were  sure  to  give  one  on 
such  a trip  as  that  long  before  it  was  over,  and 
that  a surfeit  of  ham,  codfish  balls,  sardines, 
and ‘lamp-oil,  and  such-like  rare  and  delicate 
commodities  would  be  our  visitation,  night, 
noon,  and  morning,  for  days,  and  it  might  l>e 
for  w eeks.  Buffalo  meat  would,  of  course,  oc- 
casionally come  into  play  ; but  even  that  antici- 
pation, novel  and  refreshing  as  it  was,  failed  to 
persuade  me  into  a compliance  with  the  im- 
portunities of  my  friend.  So  I took  my  own 
way,  and  it  was  this,  as  jotted  down  in  my  note- 
book : 

M From  Nrw  York  to  San  FrwirlycOy  via  Yicaraova— 
thence  bv  to  PifTtlaml,  Orwon — thence  v,p  the  Qdttffc- 
bid  to  If a list  WalUir— thence  on  mule  or  horve  back  to 
Ijok*  Pend  d'Grt<Ue>  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho."* 

And  there,  on  that  very  lake,  I awoke  one 
Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  1$06. 
in  the  midst  of  the  fragrance  aud  shadow  of 
great  forests ; the  sparkling  of  warm,  deep, 
wide-spread  waters;  in  a world  of  mountains, 
the  variety  of  whose  shapes  and  hues  was  per- 
fectly bewildering  for  a time,  and  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  more  distant  giants  of  which 
the  whole  scene  derived  a character  of  immens- 
ity, infinite  beauty,  and  infinite  grandeur. 

I was  on  board  a very'  prett  v little  steamboat, 
in  a beautifully-rounded  nook  of  die  lake;  no 
one  aud  nothing  stirring  about  me;  the  sun 
making  in  the  breathless  blue  air  n net-work 
of  gold  and  silver  upon  the  breast  of  the  little 
harbor  in  which  we  lay  close  up  to  shore;  a 
huge  pile,  opposite  me,  of  heavily- wooded  grnn- 
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he,  overtopping  by  a thousand  feet  and  more 
the  trees  that  fringed  the  waters;  a profound 
quietude  pervading  the  morning  dream  and 
subduing  the  glory,  with  which  it  was  fraught 
and  featured.  Into  the  softest  radiance.  Pines, 
"‘firs,  cedars — all  of  the  handsomest  growth — 
yamc  down  in  open  order  to  the  waters  of  the 
' basin  into  the  depths  of  which  the  Mary  Moatly, 
swan-like,  threw  her  white  shadow  ; then  again 
climbed  up  in  massive  column  the  mountain 
'Opposite?  while  wild  gooseberries,  currants, 
semee- berries,3  interwoven  with  flowers  and 
fiowering  shrubs,  made  a thick  undergrowth 
about  them,  through  wliich  was  heard  at  times 
the  rustling  of  the  grouse,  the  ground-squirrel, 
the  rabbit,  and  such  small  deer. 

The  little  harbor  is  over  sixty  feet  in  depth, 
cold,  dear,  and  of  a golden  brown,  owing  to 
the  trees  so  densely  crowding  in  upon  it,  and 
that  noble  mountain  overhanging  it;  hut  so 
dear  that,  close  to  the  graveled  beach,  where 
the  wafer  is  fully  twenty  feet  in  depth,  the 
smallest  trifles,  from  a fish-head  to  a broken 
saucer,  are  shiuingly  discernible.  White-fish, 
speckled  and  salmon  trout,  suckers,  and  other 
delectable  swimmers  swarm  there,  ns  they  do 
all  through  the  broader  waters  outside}  and  as 
the  harbor  is  closely  invested,  the  Spokane  and 
Creur  d’Alene  Indians,  in  the  winter  months, 
surround  and  drive  the  deer  and  other  antlered 
game  into  the  basin,  w here  they  slaughter  them 
unmercifully.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
opposite— out  from  the  roots  of  the  lowermost 
trees  that  mount  and  crowd  all  over  it — a tiny 
stream,  glistening  ti»  though  it  were  full  of  dia- 
monds, and  cold  as  the  coldest,  ice,  splashes 
into  the  waters  of  golden  brown,  having  leaped 
to  its  last  home  many  hundred  feet  down  from 
ledges  of  broken  granite,  moss-covered,  and 


piled  with  whitened  drift- wood.  Jutting  into 
the  harbor,  and  closing  it  up,  apparently,  as 
one  approaches  the  latter  from  the  lake  itself, 
there  rises  a heautifidly-shajicd  mound,  studded 
with  tall  trees,  straight  and  graceful  as  nuy 
sculptured  columns,  hut  eloquent  with  a light 
and  music  which  no  metal,  wood,  or  marble, 
however  exquisitely  fashioned  by  the  chisel,  is 
ever  fraught  with.  On  this  the  pleasant  owner 
of  the  Alary  Moody  designs  to  have  a cottage 
for  hi*  summer  residence,  and  heartily  shall  I 
envy  him  the  same. 

Looking  through  the  trees  across  the  neck 
that  connects  this  mound  or  hillock  with  the 
main  land,  the  pine-built  walls  of  Pend  d’Ore- 
illo  city  fairly  glittered  in  the  sunshine — such 
jewelry  did  the  magic  cf  the  day  extract  from 
or  impart  to  the  plainest  things  that  delightful 
morning.  Stepping  ashore,  1 found  myself  in  \ 
odorous  contact  with  a group  of  Spokanes— -a  / 
woeful  duster  of  emaciated  vagrants,  of  w hom 
one  old  fellow,  almost  waked,  having  nothing 
on  him  but  a red  blanket,  ingeniously  shaped 
and  stitched  into  something  like  a windy  dress- 
ing-gown,  with  the  help  of  a “ buck  and  saw” 
was  shortening  (ire- wood  for  the  Mary  Moody 
—his  grandson,  a sort  of  Cupid  in  a very  sooty 
chemise,  helping  him  with  the  brightest  in- 
dustry. The  son  of  the  old  top-sawyer — an 
elderly  scamp  in  nnotber  red  blanket,  furnished 
with  a fur  collar — sat  on  his  breechless  haunch- 
es close  by,  smoking  a brier-wood  pipe ; and, 
solemn  as  an  owl  in  daylight,  superintended 
the  job  complacently.  This  airy  gentleman  of 
leisure  had  the  tope  round  his  neck  not  long 
ago— Colonel  (afterward  General)  Wright  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  hang  him  ns  % hope- 
less reprobate.  But  the  paternal  heart — bend- 
ing and  breaking  there  over  the  “buck  and 
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interjjMKcd  in  his  febalf,  urn!  prolonged 
the  buy  days  ffes  mgaimbTin. 

]Pemfe?Grtdjte  nryyytund iTTg  Oii  a pl^rejkjxic 
slope — or  rnn#|ttg:  sptsofc  more  cor- 

rectly— oC  A fergo  > tow  eomrbr tobjy 
stocked  wish  OidilWomo  nu*i  Dregpii  goods — 
dry,  *ufr,;imd  lf*j\nd  — hi}  hard  saloon  of  grand 

4imfe8ife**C *C  >0 hofe)-^ 

arid  half g doiaut ,:f eaiitjcn^e^^-e vc tt| y arid 
ooDpovUv  huUt  nf  logs,  and  snugly  shingled, 
Tfe -.store  felting#  to  Captain  Moody,  w ho  ib 
afe*  ife  principal  owner  Of  tlier  little  sfmim- 
feat,  vrtddi  li  tat  been  complimented  with  hi? 
dAoghfer^  name.  The  billiard  eakuui  i*  ife 
property  of  Mr.  B!m:fc#tonc,  whoso  genial  na- 
ture well  deserves  the  soldierly  and  splendid 
frame  through  which,  n radiates* 

In  this  charming  little  place— in  the  society 
of  the  eiiteprkdng  «r«d  hmmiiable  gentlemen 
who  it&YQ  mudo  it  thgir  hbnte—tfe  day  was 
most  agretv.ihly  ypL^nty  rititwithsranding'  that  ode 
of  the  ettisehK^a  eOhvivmt;  pohrieinn  of  tmp&f- 
fevt  iroppf&ifeta 

in  his  entreaties,  that  Colonel  Cornelias;  OK  erh? 
should  favor  the  people  (TWerrty-Jtvfc  o.U  toUL) 
of  Pi; nd  d’ Oreille  city  with  a 'speech  on  the 
i v reeousfrncfiokof  the  South”  iittd  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  generally. 

In  Stevgus^  report  of  hi*  explorations  t hrough 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  l*f>3  and  1So4,  we 
have  a truthful,  and*  for  the  very  rpmm*t  that  it 
is  a truthful,  a very  ba?j ytlfnl  tfeofiptioVr  of  fibs 
entmiiOn^daVh  f the  descriprhrii  elqsjfrg  yvith 
the  prediction  diafo*fo  a vmfoug  Cvuo,  not  very 
rtaTioie,tiiefe]KV^eoftho^e  ft  df$ra  wfiUWbfoken 


by  the  shrill  yerea m and  the  paddles  the 
steamboat.7’  iu  leis  than  fifteen  yearn  this 
prediction  of.  the  most  galbmt,  indefatigable, 
and  triuihplmwt  of  all  our  c-xploiurs  of  the  Great 
Mountain*  fo#  been  VisfifedV  and  ho  one  who 
now  beats  rapidly  over  Lake  Ifond  d’Oreillc  in 
the  Alai$  mind  bis  pemsteot 

and  inyineihlt  labors,  ami  tfe  qualities  of  head 
and  hs&rt  that  fefiVtbfod  him.  ?nn  refrain  from 
a deeply  mournful  regret  (hat  Ijsstae  I.  Stevens 
was  nut  spared  TO  romemplute,  g&  bo  would 
have  done  \\  hi  i evithasiasm,  rim  ripen  mg  into 
dyifeatiou  of  tfe  wild  region  lbs  hurnfod  r>>- 
aeurefes  \tJrr&w-  ^pen  to  • .tfe;  t^uyerhuifet 
people  ofhis ‘ country.  But  the  keen  inred^rt 

x fid  daunt  le.-v  vpint, : whhJv  c.mnpmred  to  ife 
km>wlvdg^  of  tlm  country  this  vdld<fon<s«&4  w* 
foil  ctf  marvelous  grandeurs  and  resource^ 
pn^d  imwoeabJy  from  UH  in  tti<  rain  and  Urt 
of  Uiai:  £u*j.  might  #t  Chantilly,  in  the  autumn 
of  l:HuLE  nfol  Ink  few ard  fi>r  ull,  he  did  her* 
MU  l1$  rite vfcirfc  hi*  ©nterpri^ 

arid  uefenutuent^  «>  UlustrjouH  rs  th/ty  w^?re  m- 
c;dmiuh!y  UKeful,  are  now,  and  i>ir  genera  Ho  nv 
ti»  eom«*,  ^iiiid  wi i.ii  Ins  Dame  bo  gtaEfuUy  »>r« 


shrined, 

1 lutvc  spokenmf  iho  J fay  MnoJy  iti 
live  terms  of  endearment  a ml  pHecm  I'hh 
may  fe  con^iciercd  an  error  when  ^ hM, 
ihtu  she  is  f 08- feet  in  length,  \m  20  tkei  beam, 
4 fees  i>  inches  depth  of  hold,  ruid  ir  fe  ton^ 
bunion.  Buflt  ’on  the  lake  in  the  yriht<ir  Aif 
h'hmf  all  hen  timbers  ty^r o vvhip-^uted.  Tim 
planking  U of  y olio w fir.  Her  ripper  wpeui - 
work  is  of  white  pine,  Emir  moudisj  i fie?  thf 
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the  echoes  of  the  mountain*,  the  lonesomeness 
and  mysteriousnes*  of  wi 
banished-;  and  elk,  and  bear,  and  lied  Man 
stood  with  straightened  hair  and  ears  at  the 
shrill  challenge  of  their  invader.  Her  engine — 
20  horse-power — came  all  the  way  from  Wil- 
mington, on  the  Delaware.  The  first  trip  she 
had  on  board  So  pack-animals,  10,000  pounds 
of  freight,  and  f>0  passengers.  Designed  to  be 
the  first  of  three  boat*  that  are  to  navigate 
Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia  to  the  month  of 
the  Jocko — ten  miles  west  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain* — she  stops  short  at  the 
landing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cabinet  Mountain— - 
some  fifty  miles  from  her  starting-point  at  Pend 
d'Orellle  city — the  Rapids,  immediately  above 
the  landing,  being  tod  violent  to  permit  her 
pushing  farther  up.  Above  these  Rapids  the 
second  boat  will  ascend  to  Thompson's  Falls. 


hick  she  has  forever  lion  of  Montana — surpassingly  rich  in  agricul- 
tural facilities,  and,  faraway,  the  movst  beauti- 
ful portion  of  the  Territory,  the  scenery  of  it 
blending  all  the  sterner  mid  loftier  with  all  the 
gentler  features*  of  Sw  itzerland  and  the  Tyrol— 
will  be  pierced  and  opened  from  the  Pacific, 
and  a future  of  prosperous  activity  secured  for 
it,  which  no  one  can  presume,  at  this  moment, 
to  shadow  forth,  much  less  to  estimate. 

Entering  Clark  * Fork  of  the  Columbia — or 
the  Flathead  River,  as  it  is  popularly  called—* 
we  ascend  twenty  miles  to  the  Landing.  Swift 
water — of  considerable  depth,  force,  and  fierce- 
ness in  many  places — is  encountered.  Snags 
protrude  every  w here.  Ugly,  gaunt,  stubborn, 
wicked -looking  enemies,  of  great  girth  and 
ghost-like  whiteness,  they  arc  easily  avoided  by 
the  Sfary  Moody  when  she  mounts  the  stream. 
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but  cause  her  no  little  uneasiness*  just  now,  as 
she  drops  down  with  the  rapid  current.  Her 
pilot,  however,  an  expert  and  right  pleasant 
Englishman  all  the  way  from  Hull,  carries  her 
safely  and  brilliantly  through;  and  before  long 
those  treacherous  fangs  will  be  wrenched  from 
their  sockets  and  dung  harmlessly  to  rot  some- 
where back  from  the  wash  of  the  river  they  fret 
to-day. 

Out  of  the  deep  places  and  the  swifter  waters 
we  glide  into  and  over  broad  shallows  that  have 
silver  bottoms;  and  these  are  the  play-grounds 
of  bewildering  shoals  of  trout  that  flash  about 
them,  as  silvery  as  themselves,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  noise  and  butfetings  of  the  boat. 
Bur  what  most  delightfully  arrests  the  eye.  is  u 
meadow*,  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  smooth 
and  level  as  a billiard-tabic — green , . too,  as  a 
billiard -table,  wilh  the  sweetest  and  richest 
grass,  which  takes  one  up  to  his  neck  in  a sea 
of  emerald — with  Indian  lodges  emerging  from 
it  in  all  their  rude  upholstery  of  crimson -paint- 
ed skins  and  hands  of  Indian  horses  swimming, 
as  it  were,  slowly  through  ity  their  heads  alone 
being  visible — except,  indeed,  where  the  grass 
has  just  been  mowed,  and  where  the  daintier 
of  them  revel  in  the  honeyed  stubble.  A mow- 
ing machine — the  property  of  the  £teurnhoat 
Company — drives  through  it,  doi ug  ioi > * 

work,  the  results  of  which  are  fmiu 

time  to  time  to  the  Landing  for  of  t he 

animals  that  enter  and  come  out  of  Montana  by; 
this  most  picturesque  of  roads.  It  is  in  strange 
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day  that  General  Bumsdde  knocked  his  head 
against  it. 

The  next  day,  having  procured  an  excellent 
and  highly-gifted  horse,  T set  out  for  Montana, 
being  still  some  twenty  odd  miles  or  so  from 
the  western  frontier  of  that  Territoiy.  A vig- 
orous old  gentleman,  who  had  been  a Quarter- 
Master  somewhere  or  other  during  the  war,  and 
an  Indian  half-breed  of  the  Flathead  nation, 
accompanied  me. 

The  Quarter- Master  Mood  six  feet  four  inches 
in  hi*  hoots,  wore  a dense  pair  of  whiskers  of  a 
purple  tint,  displayed  a sublime  width  across 
the  chest,  and  was  distinguished  by  a voice  of 
imperious'  force  and  volume.  Utterly  innocent 
of  the  slightest  touch  of  delicacy,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  no  injustice  to  say,  of  any  thing  that 
smacked  of  courtesy  and  gentleness,  heavily 
encumbering  his  most  ordinary  remarks  with 
ejaculations  of  a thundering  profanity,  he  was, 
for  nil  that,  a gentleman  of  a kindly  nature. 
Of  a brisk  spirit  too.  and  large  experience  in 
such  matters,  his  exploits  in  cooking  exhibited 
a surprising  alacrity  and  skill,  and  were  perfect 
in  their  way.  A little  over  a year  in  Montana, 
be  professed  to  know  even*  body  in  it,  and  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  its  resources,  farm- 
ing successes,  nnd  quartz  operations.  The 
war,  however,  was  his  favorite  subject  of  solil- 
oquy; and  were  one  left  to  infer  so  from  his 
copious  representations  of  himself,  history  has 
already  done  him  grievous  wrong  in  omitting 
to  blazon  and  consecrate  him  as  ono  of  the  most 
potential  heroes  of  the  nation.  Without  him 


Fort  Donelson  would  never  have  been  taken : 
and  Vicksburg  to  this  day  would  have  roared 
defiance  to  the  combined  armies  of  the  Union. 
As  he  spoke  of  himself,  in  the  like  magnificent 
style  did  he  eat ; for  his  appetite  was  infallible 
and  immense.  An  ogre  in  autobiography,  he 
he  was  equally  an  ogre  in  the  demolition  of 
fried  bacon,  fried  trout,  broiled  grcmse,  roast 
potatoes,  nnd  all  the  other  luxuries  which,  with 
the  providence  of  a practiced  Quarter-Master, 
he  bad  provided  for  the  journey,  or  to  which 
he  helped  himself  with  his  fish-hook  and  gun 
on  the  road.  Having  come  down  to  the  Pend 
d’Oreille  Lake  to  inform  himself  of  the  prafi&- 
cability  of  a wagon  road  from  the  interior  to 
Montana  to  that  point,  he  was  now  on  hi.s  wav 
hack  to  Virginia  City  to  procure  gratuitously 
from  the  Legislature  a charter  for  the  project, 
being  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  not  only  feasible, 
but  would  prove  hugely  remunerative — or,  to 
use  his  own  graceful  and  emphatic  language, 
would  * 4 turn  out  to  be  a big  thing. T> 

The  half-breed  was  a striking  specimen  of 
intuitive  gracefulness  and  intelligence.  Tall, 
lithe,  siren wow,  of  exhauaties?  activity  and  en- 
durance ; his  splendid  eye,  black  as  the  raven  a 
wing,  was  ever  flashing  with  mirth  fulness  and 
wit,  and  the  quick,  brain  that  fired  him  found 
in  it  an  interpreter  that  never  grew  dull  or 
tired.  His  mmc  was  Francis  Joseph;  and 
better  horseman  than  Francis  Joseph,  Colonel 
Cornelius  O leefe  is  prepared  any  day  to  lav 
the  heaviest  wager,  it  would  he  difficult  to 
match.  Half  French,  half  Indian,  he  looked 
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more  like  a Spaniard  than  any  thing  else,  and 
spoke  the  Spanish  tongue,  6uch  as  it  is  in  New 
Mexico,  as  fluently  as  he  did  his  father’s  or  his 
mother’s  dialect.  To  complete  his  portrait,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  a waving 
mass  of  the  softest  and  richest  black  hair,  and 
hands  and  feet  of  the  daintiest  fashion.  To 
complete  the  enumeration  of  his  attractive 
traits,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  brimful 
with  good-nature,  was  faithful,  and  incessantly 
obliging.  With  two  such  companions,  Colonel 
Cornelius  O’Keefe  proceeded  on  his  road  into 
Montana  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  already  con- 
ceived the  happiest  impressions  of  the  country. 

The  road— or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
trail — for  nearly  two  miles  lay  through  a forest 
in  which  a fire  had  furiously  raged  some  days 
before,  the  evidences  of  which  were  felt  and 
seen  on  every  side,  and  above  and  below.  The 
noblest  trees  had  been  tom  and  devoured  by  it 
— some  lay,  mere  masses  of  charcoal,  across  the 
trail  — others  still,  reduced  to  heaps  of  gray 
ashes,  rendered  the  trail  soft  and  treacherous, 
filling  up,  as  they  did,  great  holes  into  which 
the  horses  plunged,  or  where  there  wrere  hot 
cinders  underneath  the  ashes,  blistering  the  an- 
imals into  frantic  pirouettes  and  pranks — others 
even  yet  stood  to  the  height  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty  feet,  spare  and  blackened  masts,  which  a 
gust  of  any  strength  would  have  snapped  and 
sent  crashing  down  upon  us — wdiile  a few,  brave 
and  robust  old  fellows,  having  fought  it  out  to 
the  bitter  end,  had  the  foe  eating  out  their 
hearts,  though  sound  at  top,  and  displaying  all 
their  finery  of  leaves  and  limbs  untouched. 
While  cautiously,  with  a vigilant  eye  and  firm 
rein,  we  paced  through  all  this  havoc,  our  ears 
were  constantly  filling  with  the  roar  of  the  Cab- 
inet Rapids,  wrhich  gurgling  and  seething,  toss- 
ing and  foaming — now  wdiirling  into  smooth  ed- 
dies— now  plunging  between  huge  boulders  and 
splashing  over  them — then  again  gathering  their 
broken  force  and  rushing  pell-mell  down  a nar- 
row and  sunless  cafion  gashed  between  steep 
black  w'alls  on  which  no  bird  can  find  a footing 

rompel  the  Mary  Moody  to  keep  below  them 
a civil  distance.  But  as  we  cleared  the 
burned  forest  and  got  above  the  Rapids  wre  saw 
from  an  open  bench,  against  which  the  river 
swung  in  a deep  curve,  the  second  boat  on  the 
stocks,  opposite  us,  on  a broad,  pebbly  beach. 
Right  pleasant  it  was  to  hear  the  blows  driving 
home  the  bolts,  and  right  pleasant  it  was  to 
watch  the  ox-teams  laboring  up  with  lumber 
from  the  saw-mill  to  where  the  echoing  work 
was  going  blithely  on.  A portage  of  seven 
miles  along  the  left  bank  avoids  the  Cabinet 
Rapids,  and  will  renew  the  navigation  they  sav- 
agely disturb. 

Three  miles  beyond  this  poirt  we  halted  for 
the  night,  though  it  was  not  yet  four  in  the  aft- 
ernoon ; but  there  was  a sufficiency  of  good 
grass  there,  and  it  would  have  taken  us  a long 
stretch  to  have  found  another  bite  for  them 
further  on.  So,  stripping  off  the  saddles,  and 
turning  the  animals  loose  with  tieir  lariats , we 


spread  our  blankets,  and  then  unlashing  the  par - 
jlcche,  * produced  the  kettle,  frying-pan,  eatables 
and  drinkables,  and  prepared  for  supper.  First 
of  all  a fire  was  lit — then  the  kettle  was  put  on 
— then  the  plates,  knives  and  forks,  spoons  and 
cups,  were  washed  and  scrubbed — then  Francis 
Joseph  went  down  to  the  river,  a step  or  two, 
with  his  rod  and  line — then  the  Quarter-Master 
greased  his  frying-pan,  and  cut  his  bacon  into 
generous  slices — and  in  the  mean  while,  during 
ail  these  delightful  preparations,  Colonel  Cor- 
nelius O’Keefe,  being  relieved  from  duty  by  the 
indulgent  Quarter-Master,  smoked  his  pipe  de- 
liciously, dreaming  a day-dream  of  the  golden 
days  in  store  for  him  among  the  treasure-veined 
mountains  of  Montana. 

Francis  Joseph  returning  in  half  an  hour 
with  a dozen  and  a half,  or  more,  of  gorgeous 
trout,  the  Quarter-Master  took  them  instantly 
in  hand,  and  giving  a multitude  of  orders  in  a 
powerful  accent  to  the  boy,  swelled  to  his  work 
and  soon  dispatched  it.  It  was  in  itself  a lux- 
ury simply  to  behold  him.  Coat  off,  shirt  wide 
open  at  the  neck,  shirt-sleeves  rolled  tightly  up 
above  the  elbows,  big  hands  mottled  with  blood 
and  glossy  with  grease,  he  was  a sight  at  which 
the  artists  of  the  Maison  Dord,  or  Lorenzo 
Delmonico  himself,  would  have  flamed  into 
eulogium  and  delight.  Then,  as  he  spread  his 
fish  in  the  nicest  order  on  the  pan,  tapped  them 
gently  with  his  knife,  sprinkled  them  with  oil, 
and  finally  buried  them  in  slices  of  pork  and 
onion,  he  recounted  so  many  of  his  exploits  on 
and  about  the  Mississippi,  and  did  so  w ith  such 
a burst  and  hurricane  of  martial  asseverations, 
that  it  might  have  been  easy  to  conclude  we 
were  having  a bivouac  in  the  height  of  an  ex- 
citing campaign,  and  that  the  enemy,  forty 
thousand  strong,  were  right  before  us. 

Supper  over,  the  Quarter-Master  was  as  busy 
as  ever  washing  up  the  things ; and  it  was  not 
until  that  business  was  completed  to  his  satis- 
faction that  he  lit  his  pipe,  and,  stretching  his 
ponderous  frame  to  rest,  relapsed  into  a tran- 
quillity of  voice  and  mind  far  more  in  harmony 
with  the  serenity  of  the  hour  than  his  usual 
activity  and  vigor  w ould  have  been.  But  even 
so,  he  did  not  leave  otf  his  marching,  and  skirm- 
ishing, and  besieging,  and  carrying  all  before 
him  with  his  batteries  and  bayonets.  The  stars 
were  out  a good  hour  or  two,  and  Francis  Jo- 
seph had  been  in  the  depths  of  slumber  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  least,  before  the  wnrrior 
closed  his  lips,  and  with  his  lips  his  eyes,  and 
lay  like  a Crusader  in  stone  upon  an  ancient 
tomb. 

No  sleep  is  deeper,  none  more  wholesome, 
none  more  refreshing,  than  one  takes  in  these 
mountains  on  such  a night  as  that  I speak  of.* 
The  ground  perfectly  dry,  the  air  aromatic  w'ith 
the  pine  and  fir,  no  humidity  whatever,  no  vexa- 
tious insects,  the  night  calm  and  cool,  full  of 
sweetness  and  health-renewiug  freshness,  the 
traveler  wraps  himself  ill  his  single  blanket, 
sinks  into  the  deepest  sleep  to  the  muffled  mu- 
sic of  the  river ; and  in  the  kindling  sunshine. 
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as  it  gilds  the  leaves  and  rocks  and  waters,  re- 
sumes his  ride  with  the  clearest  head,  the  firm- 
est nerve,  and  brightest  eye.  Then  the  water 
all  along  the  route  is  so  delicious,  and  the  game 
and  fish  so  rich  and  delicate  in  their  abundance, 
that  the  journey,  rough  and  toilsome  as  it  is  in 
many  places,  is  little  short  of  being  a luxurious 
treat  Add  to  this  that  the  Indiana,  who  are 
tew  and  wide  apart  in  these  vast  solitudes,  and 
seldom  relieve  the  profound  sameness  of  the 
road  with  their  picturesque  rags  and  feathers, 
cultivate  the  friendliest  relations  with  oil  stran- 
gers, boasting  joyously  that  they  have  never 
stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  Pale 
Faces.  These  are  the  Kootenai**,  the  Pend 
d'Oreillcs,  and  the  Flalheads,  oil  of  whom  have 
been  trained  and  nurtured  into  gentleness  and 
the  love  of  peace,  and  to  some  extent  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  humbler  arts,  by  the  good  Fathers 
of  the  Missions  who  have  made  the  echoes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  loug  since  familiar  with 
Sabbath  bells  and  the  voices  of  Aisle  and  Altar. 

In  a rapid  sketch,  which  is  all  that  the  pres- 
ent paper  pretends  to  be,  the  Colonel,  who  has 
ventured  on  its  authorship,  feels  that  it  would 
be  a task  wearisome  to  his  readers  as  well  as 
to  himself  were  he  to  dwell  much  longer  on  bis 
road,  ulong  which  there  is  so  little  of  human 
life,  and  hence  so  little  of  that  varied  and  vivid 
interest  which  human  Itfo  exclusively  supplies. 
Beautiful  and  bounteous  streams,  which  become 
torrents  with  the  melting  snows,  must,  there- 
fore, be  hurried  over  without  a wort!  of  com- 
memoration. So  must  springs  and  fountains 
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that  sparkle  as  though  they  were  full  of  dia- 
monds, bubbling  from  moss-fringed  nooks  and 
crevices,  and  making  the  cool  air  and  bright 
green  shrubbery  voeal  with  their  child-like  ca- 
dences, inirthfulness,  and  gentle  poetry.  Cat- 
aracts and  rapids,  such  as  Thompson's  Falla, 
which,  tiger-like,  stealthily  and  with  an  imper- 
ceptible glide  sweeps  to  the  ledge — the  ledge 
hemmed  in  between  huge  slippery  rocks— droni 
the  rim  of  which  it  takes  its  furious  leap,  plung- 
ing into  the  very  core  and  bed  of  the  river 
which  it  seems  to  pierce*  and  tear,  and  rack, 
and  furrow,  and  then  fling  up  in  masses  of  daz- 
zling foam*  mingling  and  blended  with  broken 
billows,  which  surge  upward  round  and  full, 
and  then  glance  off  w ith  a Winding  swiftness  as 
though  charged  with  lightning  and  bent  on  ruin. 

Immense  slabs  of  rock  rear  themselves  on  the 
rigid,  vertically  above  those  desperate  Falls, 
looking  down  from  the  edge  of  which,  upon  the 
storm  and  havoc  the  mad  waters  make,  one 
grows  giddy  and  feels  insecure.  To  the  left, 
standing  well  apart,  in  park-like  grounds,  tall 
trees  come  down  to  the  river’s  edge  from  the 
dope  of  huge  and  hazy  mountains — the  outer 
tier  of  the  great  range  of  the  Occur  d’Alene. 
Immediately  below  the  Falls,  on  the  same  side 
with  these  park -like  grounds,  the  river,  round- 
ing into  the  graceful  woods,  forms  a warm  and 
sparkling  little  cove;  the  quieted  waters,  ex- 
hausted suddenly  by  their  previous  fury  it  would 
seem,  lapping  with  a lazy  lisp  and  throb  the 
white  beach  that  shapes  the  crescent  of  the 
bay.  A stanch  log-hut  stands  above  the  Falls, 
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right  upon  the  trail ; and  a good  piece  of  mead- 
ow-land, well  fenced  in,  regaled  the  Quarter- 
Master  with  a perfume  which,  recalling  the 
days  of  his  golden  sunshine  with  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  when  he  made  hay  and  gath- 
ered honey-suckles  and  butter-cups,  revived  his 
most  voluptuous  emotions.  He  thought  that 
Thompson’s  Falls  would  be  just  the  place  for  a 
Quarter-Master  to  retire  to  from  his  military 
operations  in  a luxurious  civil  life,  and  in- 
dulged, a few  moments,  in  bold  sketches  of  the 
improvements  he  should  inaugurate  upon  the 
spot,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  material 
aid  of  the  Steamboat  Company — Thompson’s 
Falls  being  the  point  of  departure  as  well  as  the 
point  6f  arrival  for  the  third  and  last  boat  des- 
tined to  ply  upon  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia. 
A restaurant,  glaring  with  gilding  and  florid 
with  frescos,  rose  up  instantly  among  the  trees 
a little  way  back  from  the  beach  of  that  cozy 
and  scintillating  cove — a terrace  full  of  Swiss 
and  Gothic  cottages  sprang  to  light  upon  those 
park-like  grounds  above  the  Falls — livery-sta- 
bles multiplied  themselves  along  the  trail  close 
to  the  new-mown  hay — the  trail  itself  disap- 
peared in  the  fervor  and  splendor  of  his  pic- 
torial power,  and  in  its  stead  a Macademized 
road,  crossed  by  a turnpike  of  elegant  design,  j 
gave  a highly-civilized  and  business  air  to  what  I 
otherwise  would  have  been  a raw  and  wasteful 
scene. 

The  morning  after  Colonel  Cornelius  O’Keefe 
passed  these  Falls  he  had  to  climb  the  “Bad 
Rocks,”  an  enormous  knob  or  shoulder  jutting 
into  the  river  from  the  lateral  range  of  mount- 
ains, 1500  feet  of  an  almost  perpendicular  as- 
cent, exceedingly  dangerous,  from  the  fact  that 
one-half  of  it  is  a pile  of  loose  and  shelving  slate 
or  shingle,  while  the  other  half  is  a break-neck 
staircase,  the  steps  of  which  are  broken  rocks, 
or  roots  of  hard  old  trees,  which  in  at  least  a 
dozen  places  are  several  feet  apart.  A more 
fearful  rise  and  fall  could  not  be  made.  The 
Steamboat  Company,  however,  has  by  this  time 
blasted  and  cut  away  rock  where  it  masses  it- 
self upon  the  river,  so  ns  to  afford  a safe  and 
easy  passage  for  travelers  round  its  base.  To 
accomplish  the  crossing  of  it  now  one  has  to 
drive  his  mule  or  horse  before  him  until  he 
gains  the  top,  and  then,  having  taken  breath, 
repeat  the  achievement  downward,  keeping  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  preceding  hoofs, 
lest  he  incontinently  trips  or  impetuously  slides, 
and  so  aggravate  the  business  of  the  descent. 
But  this  work  over,  there  are  the  aromatic 
woods  again,  and  the  flashing  streams,  and  the 
huge  and  hazy  mountains,  and  the  sea-green 
river,  now  smooth,  and  deep,  and  dumb,  now 
rough,  and  vehement,  and  fierce,  and  boisterous, 
filling  the  aisles  of  the  forest  and  the  crevices 
and  caverns  of  the  great  rocks  with  its  melodies 
or  its  thunders,  as  its  mood  fluctuates,  and  it 
sleeps  or  rages.  Then  there  is  Horse  Prairie — 
acres  upon  acres  of  the  sweetest,  richest,  tallest 
grass,  a broad,  high  table-land  swelling  grad- 
ually out  of  them  into  thickly-wooded,  stony 


hills,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  a deep  lake  is 
sunk,  the  shores  of  which — green  and  sheltered, 
rich  in  wild  fruit  and  fragrant  shrubs  and  ce- 
dars— flash  with  wild  birds,  mostly  duck  and 
curlew. 

In  the  midst  of  a fine  group  of  pine — thickly- 
crowned  shafts,  lofty,  symmetrical,  bold  in  girth, 
straight  and  tapering  as  lances — the  Colonel 
and  his  robust  companion  enter  a log-house, 
and  find  there  to  their  consternation  the  owner 
stretched  upon  his  buffalo-robes  and  blankets, 
thin  as  a skeleton  and  colorless  as  a ghost,  his 
left  arm  having  been  nearly  severed  from  his 
body  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  in  the  hands  of  a 
maniac,  who  deliberately  struck  him  as  he  slept 
three  mornings  before,  and  then  laughed  and 
grinned,  danced  and  writhed,  and  in  a mirthful 
and  fantastic  mood  did  his  best  to  cut  his  own 
throat  with  a blunt  hunting-knife.  The  dan- 
gerous animal  had  his  arms  tightly  pinioned  as 
the  travelers  rode  up,  and  sprawling  on  his 
back  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  wrench  the 
rope  which  held  him.  Smeared  and  haggard, 
a frowsy  growth  of  rusty  beard  upon  his  chin, 
throat,  and  jaws,  his  glazed  eyes  charged  with 
blood  and  bile,  muttering  incoherently  some- 
thing about  his  victims  and  .the  vigilantes,  he 
was  as  ugly-looking  a customer  as  any  ttvo 
peaceable  wayfarers  would  under  any  circum- 
stances care  to  meet.  Strange  to  say,  the 
w'ounded  man,  smashing  a blow  as  he  received, 
and  exhausted  os  the  Colonel  and  Quarter- 
Master  found  him,  recovered  in  a few  weeks — a 
miracle  attributed  by  those  gentlemen  to  the 
rare  purity  and  exhilarating  properties  of  the 
climate  of  Montana. 

Passing  over  the  stony  hills  just  mentioned 
— in  the  heart  of  which  lay  that  beautiful  lake, 
alive  and  flashing  with  the  wild  birds — Camas 
Prairie  broke  and  swelled,  spread  itself  and 
deepened  upon  the  view.  A dismal  waste  of 
tall,  wiry,  yellowish,  sapless  grass,  without  a 
tree  to  relieve  or  gladden  it,  with  a feeble 
stream  veining  it  in  a mawkish  way,  with  In- 
dian lodge  or  tent-poles  stream  about  with  oth- 
er relics  of  roving  camps,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a small  onion  which  is  white  and  vapid 
when  first  extracted  from  the  earth,  but  turns 
sweet  and  black  when  prepared  for  food.  The 
good  Father  De  Smet  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  this  root  in  his  History  of  the  Oregon 
Missions.  He  tells  us  that  the  Indian  women 
arm  themselves  with  long,  crooked  sticks  to  go 
in  search  of  the  camas;  that  having  procured  a 
certain  quantity,  by  dint  of  long  and  painful 
labor  they  make  an  excavation  in  the  ground, 
from  12  to  15  inches  deep,  and  of  proportionate 
diameter,  to  contain  the  roots,  then  cover  the 
bottom  with  a closely-kneaded  cement,  which 
is  made  red  hot ; after  w'hich,  having  carefully 
withdrawn  all  the  coals  and  ashes,  they  cover 
the  cement  with  grass  or  wet  hay,  finally  placing 
a layer  of  camas , another  of  wet  hay,  a third 
of  bark — the  latter  overlaid  wdtfi  mould,  on 
which  is  kept  a glowring  fire  for  fifty,  sixty,  and 
sometimes  seventy  hours.  The  camas  thus  ac- 
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quires  a consistency  equal  to  that  of  the  jujube, 
is  often  made  into  loaves  of  various  dimensions, 
is  excellent,  especially  when  boiled  with  meat, 
and  if  kept  dry  can  be  preserved  a long  time. 

Through  the  prairie  for  eight  miles,  then 
across  the  Flathead  River,  or  Clark's  Fork, 
in  a substantial  ferry-boat,  then  over  Wild 
Horse  Creek,  a wasteful  stream  broken  into  a 
score  of  rivulets  by  the  stones  and  boulders  that 
have  been  flung  into  it  in  a helter-skelter  way — 
lastly  over  the  Jocko,  a violent  and  treacherous 
river,  abounding  in  delicious  trout,  and  then, 
topping  a low  range  of  naked  hills,  the  pilgrims 
had  a sight  which  made  the  plastic  heart  of  Col- 
onel Cornelius  OTveefe  dilate,  and  beat,  and 
bound,  and  bom  with  rapture ; and  which  called 
forth  the  loudest  praises,  asseverations  of  every 
thing  but  a savory  and  sacred  character,  and 
thunders  of  applause,  all  of  a st  unning  military 
force  and  volume,  from  the  valuable  and  viva- 
cious Quarter-Master. 

Beyond  there,  walling  up  the  horizon,  were 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  rearing  themselves  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plains  and  valleys — no  foot- 
hills, no  great  stretches  of  forest,  to  detract 
from  the  magnificent  stature  with  which  they* 
rose  and  displayed  themselves  unequivocally 
with  their  bold  and  broken  crests,  with  their 
deep  and  black  recesses,  with  their  burdens  of 
white  cloud,  in  all  their  massiveness  and  stem 
cold  majesty,  in  the  pnrplo  light  of  a mid -sum- 
mer evening,  the  calmness  and  the  glory  of 
which  were  in  full  consonance  with  the  dumb, 
gigantic  features  of  the  scene.  Right  opposite, 


leaping  and  thundering  down  the  face  of  u vast 
amphitheatre  that  had  been  scooped  out  of  the 
mountains,  was  a torrent,  bounding  into  the 
chasm  from  a height  of  fully  two  thousand  feet, 
bur  looking  as  though  it  were  a batik  of  snow 
lodged  in  some  deep  groove,  .so  utterly  void  of 
life  and  voice  did  it  appear  in  the  mmc  dis- 
tance. A mass  of  trees  blocked  the  bottom  of 
the  amphitheatre ; and  following  the  torrent 
which  escaped  from  it  after  that  leap  of  two 
thousand  feet,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  trees  seamed  the  valley  with  a dark 
green  belt,  ail  over  which  the  hot  sun  played 
in  infinite  reflections  and  a haze  of  splendor. 
Midway  between  the  mountains  and  the  low 
range  of  hills  from  which  this  panorama  was  so 
gloriously  disclosed  the  white  church  of  the 
Mission  of  St.  Ignoring,*  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  the  Territory — the  spacious  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  come  here 
to  humble,  or,  some  would  *ay,  to  glorify  them- 
selves as  the  teachers  of  the  sad  children  pf  the 
Indians — the  cloisters  and  chambers  of  the  good 
Fathers,  who  have  done  more  to  reconcile  the* 
Indians  to  our  Government  and  progress  than 
all  the  Agents,  Superintendents,  Traders,  and 
Interpreters  that  ev  r drew'  pay  from  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue ; and  in  the  fore-ground  the 
lodges  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  many  of  them 
curiously  constructed  on  platforms,  after  the 
manner  of  the  jmlnMhntched  huts  of  the  Indians 
of  Maracaibo—  midway  between  the  mountains 
and  the  low  range  of  hills,  the  stand-point  of 
this  great  picture,  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius — 
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a Tillage  half  of  white  and  half  of  dusky  walls, 
singularly  striking  and  effective  in  the  heart  of 
so  wild,  vacant,  and  vast  a region — riveted  the 
eyes  of  the  travelers,  while  it  seemed  to  attract 
and  detain  the  brightest  beams  the  sun  gave 
out  that  evening. 

The  Colonel  and  his  friend  met  with  a most 
hospitable  reception  at  the  Mission,  remaining 
there  over  a week,  during  which  time  they 
penetrated  to  the  great  chasm  down  through 
which  the  torrent  spoken  of  a moment  since 
dashes  and  thunders  in  comparative  gloom  and 
silence.  The  path  to  this  chasm  lies  through  a 
dense  wood,  the  beautiful  and  slender  trees  in 
which  are  closely  knitted  together  with  shrubs 
and  briers  and  snake-like  vines ; while  vast 
quantities  of  dead  timber  and  immense  rocks, 
slippery  with  moss  and  trickling /streams  thin 
and  bright  as  silver  threads,  encumber  the 
ground,  and  render  it  difficult  and  sore  to  trav- 
el, There  are  few  tracks  there  of  wild  animals, 
and  all  traces  of  the  human  foot  are  blotted  oat, 
so  rarely  is  that  solitude  visited  even  by  the 
Indian. 

As  they  neared  the  foot  of  the  Elizabeth 


Cascade — for  each  was  the  name  given  to  the 
headlong  torrent  by  those  gallant  officers — great 
was  their  surprise  to  find  another  torrent  equal- 
ly precipitous,  but  sLill  more  beautifully  fash- 
ioned, bounding  from  the  edge  of  the  opposite 
wall ; and  as  a jutting  rock,  sceptred  with  two 
green  trees  of  exquisite  shape  and  foliage,  dis- 
persed its  volume  the  torrent  spread  itself  into 
a broad  sheet  of  delicate  foam  and  spray,  white 
and  soft,  and  as  full  of  light  and  lustre  as  the 
finest  lace-work  the  harvest -moon  could  weave 
upon  calm  waters.  This  cascade  is  completely 
hid  from  view  until  one  stands  close  under  it, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  strange  to  say, 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  our  explorers  told  them 
exultingly  of  their  discovery.  To  this  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Alice  Cascade,  christen- 
ing them  both  The  T \co  Silers,  in  honor  of  two 
charming  acquaintances  with  whom  the  appre- 
ciative Colonel  had  been  on  the  most  estimable 
terms  in  New  York. 

On  the  very  verge  of  the  stnpendous  heights 
from  which  these  cascades  take  their  fatal  leap 
the  Kootenai  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  light- 
ing great  fires  to  scare  the  mountain-sheep. 
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which,  frightened  and  bewildered  by  the  glare, 
precipitate  themselves  over  the  cliffs,  and  are 
shot  or  captured  on  the  lower  terraces  by  par- 
ties of  these  same  Indians,  stationed  there  for 
the  purpose.  These  Indians,  by-the-by,  are 
full  of  legends  and  superstitions,  of  which  an 
enchanted  lake,7  away  oft’  in  the  unexplored 
mountains  between  the  Tobacco  Plains  and 
Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  where  elk  and  bear  roam 
through  the  depths  of  the  transparent  waters, 
is  the  most  sacred.  Near  the  Indian  Agency 
on  the  Flathead  Reservation  runs  a luminous 
and  beauteous  stream,  called  La  Course  dex 
Femmes,  and  so  called,  the  Indians  tell  you,  in 
commemoration  of  a foot-race  which  a crowd 
of  fast  young  squaws  had  there,  years  and  years 
ago,  and  in  the  height  of  which  a beautiful  lady, 
radiant  as  a group  of  stars,  descended  from  the 
clouds,  joined  the  lists,  outstripped  “ the  field,'’ 
and,  having  won  the  race,  reascended  in  a char- 
iot, splendid  as  a cloud  jeweled  and  crimsoned 
with  a summer  sunset.  A less  poetical  ver- 
sion, however,  informs  ns  that  two  old  and  des- 
perate squaws,  inflamed  with  the  love  of  Hon- 
ey-dew aud  Cavendish,  not  to  mention  Nigger- 
lload,  rau  a race  for  a plug  of  tobacco  to  French- 


town,  a distance  of  one-and-twenty  miles,  ovei 
a rasping  country. 

From  the  Mission  the  next  point  to  make 
was  the  Flathead  Agency,  concerning  which 
the  following  facts  may  be  usefully  noticed  and 
remembered  : 

The  Reservation  on  which  this  Agency  is 
established  contains  5000  square  miles.  Sev- 
eral abundant  streams  and  rivers  water  it,  the 
valleys  of  which  water-courses  are  small  hut  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  yielding  from  20  to  50 
buahcls  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  besides  other 
grain — such  as  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
— in  generous  measure.  Beans,  peas,  pota- 
toes, beets,  onions,  parsnips,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, turnips,  and  pumpkins  are  raised  in  ex- 
traordinary profusion.  The  Reservation,  more- 
over, is  admirably  adapted  for  stock,  the  jmost 
nutritious  grass  being  plentiful.  The  winters 
are  cold;  but  as  a general  rule  there  is  link 
snow  ; though  there  are  winters  the  severity  ol 
which  compel  the  cattle  to  be  stalled  and  fed 
for  about  three  months.  The  mountains  all 
round  the  Reservation  abound  in  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  tamarack,  birch,  and  cotton-wood,  aU 
of  the  most  serviceable  quality.  Game  of  ev- 
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Chief  of  the  Kootenais,  is  the  roost  intelligent 
gentleman,  besides  being  the  best  disposed  and 
best  behaved,  among  them  all.  The  saw  ami 
grist  mills,  belonging  to  the  Agencr/are  beau- 
tifully situated  within  Oadote’s  Pass,  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Jocko.  The  former  capable 
of  cutting  2500  feet  of  lumber — the  latter  floor- 
ing 250  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Colonel 
O Keefe,  however,  is  firmly  of  opinion  that,  con- 


erv  description  likewise  abounds  there,  while 
the  streams  am!  rivers  swarm  with  white-fish, 
and  with  speckled  and  salmon  trout.  The  In- 
dian tribes  located  on  this  magnificent  domain, 
hut  practically  occupying  a very  small  por- 
tion of  it,  are  the  Flutheads,  Feiul  d Oreilles, 
and  Kootenai# — all  comprehended  under  the 
general  title  and  description  of  The  Confederate 
Tribal  of  the  Flathead  Xu l ion,  Michelle,  the 
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•ddermg  the  ikslgnifieunr  number  of  Indians  for  great  victory  of  the  Tend  dOivsiJJes,  and  pti\^ 
whoro  it  ii  served  — the  three  Confederate  of  *tone*,  mrpfoily  rAi*>ed  till  over  the  h mil* 
Tribes  (men*  women,  and  diiklretv  uii  told)  ’ fmtghr  ground,  mark  (he  spots  where  the  mote 
aoi  exceeding  I2tl0  the  -Flathead  •fes- ■■  doled  of  the  Black  feet  hit  tWdnst. 

erratum  is'  an  vxt  rs vacant  franchise,  and  the?  IVc^ing  through  Ciirriadkext  Defile — when? 
Agency*  * preposteroua  v.'Ucmlirino^uiy  herein-  ; he  vUUcd  bus  the  Bair* a O’Keefe* 

lore  very  rai^ehievoufcly  est-ablisihed  and  pgr-  j who  has y*  f*m* to  t^very  Hfyett  worthy  *d  Xh& 

count  rv 


Two -r  thirds  of  tills  Mipe.rb  tract  of  .'Odklea  Vdfr  whence  be  car  do  Originally,  ami 
which  none  i*  richer  m nil  the ; Hm  rndodiou^  longue  of  which  .he  b*k  ever 
surely,  to  be  thrown. open  to  scorned  to  d^umi-T^ond  Cornelia*  O’Koeh- 
the  whites  by  A modification  of  t he  Treaty:  VUUed  Ft^mdtinwiiy  The  uhle*t  settlement  in 
which  dukes  it  aix  exclusive  estate  foe  tins  Tip  ’ M *mUWkr  the  firit  ll&irte  having  been  built 
drafts^  who  Virtually  do  not  holi^  and  enr-  i th&jfc  iu  l#$l  byrifr*  ; sfid  hero 

tally  do  not  torn  f<V  advantage,  one-«5xicentit  ho  was  delighted  to  find  several  farms  under 
of [fey  But  a propttsitfon  like  this  not  in  ne-  Bit?  hrmti^arru^t  ctdrl  ration,  fharof  Mr.  Ttf&Ofi, 
mfdamra  with the  bvuign  Spirit  of  the  Xgtf  end  of  Kcniti-cfey;-  fiHViitgi.-ij<:  addition  to  his  fcfrfn, 
\m  Colonel  Coimditt*  <XKe*fe  can  not  (ay*  ylalxu  ; potiiton^  and  er^fy’  othar-kijnd  of 

to  itfut  ntusl  nr?hnowiedgo  Wm^  arid  y^tivhUK ’. WV  iw  ddifi  fcec  huti^ 

vyclf  dedU  ieat  hi  the  pliflunt&rQ'py  of  nhd’^jde' 

drops  ny*iilj}ori  Hitch,  upon  reflection  he  can-  — ail,  'v*‘h  the  t».t-c;,:U':;i  or  j he  poach,  r.hriviiu 
tiidly  ndimiis,  ho  nevor  ^houiti  iu*ve  handtett  | •> i n,a^  f * r»> bi/xs  *$’ B f*1  ^ t ^*4 1 ^ ^?>C4>‘U . ; 

. * Sifting  the  Flutlmtui  Agihid/,  the  |;/  TennvMfifc,  in. 

prdunel*  sriil  cheor^d  yhd  gratified  vel ill  tbs  fin  j^r^Uehf  fora-’;  aod  «V.ktoe<i  Mr.  MilitVr^  oi 
nOmprtatoiisliip  of  die  Qmmer-M«;*?cf,  made  l\mn>yt\  .fiiri  ; ',iiiut  so  do  some  fifty  gentlemen 
fijs  wiry  tf  vfcf  the  hitf,  vvlprii  m Uimou>  ua \ oi’KrvficU  *yxtbnv4p^ #mn \yhdio  the  wulefoaiib 
the  hat (icp ground  between  thy  Bfoekfim  and  i*  mimed,,  who  hryre  «&eh  from  riven tv  to  one 
J^ewd  d Offtillea  tr/trie  te*  ytcor^  M$ay  wlm\>  tltp  l rand  red  aeftis  UTuler  tjte  ehmtiwt'-.aiid 
farrnnr,  pushiug  their  way  iluongh  fic.K-Gure,  eultivxitiom  Thyv<?;.  uv*>dre<ivert  k tine ‘.saw- mill 
tJmumme;!  the  Uttej  with  c\{eniti;iatbm,  Jliit.  here,  die  property  orMe^r*.  Cnn*.ybdJ  find  Van 
ihv.  Pend  tPf>f«vl|e>  met  ifeif  fiiwrteui^rig!  oik*-  unutlfer  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 

mins  on:  the  ihre^holdof  tlielt  Cninury,  ritnl  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Khnmi  v and  a third  down  at 
•«od  drove  t hum  back,  and  jumued  thexu  with  Mb^oula  MiU^,  wfridi  tamatiat^ ^tlonf  'us  well  m 
titH  demlliest  vengeance.  The  bare,  g.ioTU,  in  in  her,  onjicd  by  Mc^r»,  Worden  and  Hic- 
■tr.:«!  tre.i^  whb;!)  dot  tlou  fumov^  bill  to  gi rj-*,  which  «:<>sr  ^rfiJ.tiOO,  and  the  roriclnnev y 

'tills  d'lf  bun^dwivh  r^liVs  null.  XTOpla^i  of  ths*  • o:f  whU^t  ^iravl.alf;tiai'Way'  from  Si,  Lov is 
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And  here,  as  he  has  at  last  got  fairly  into  Mon- 
tana, here  at  this  very  stately  and  patriotic  Mill, 
the  National  Flag  firing  proudly  and  prosper- 
ously from  it,  with  sixteen  bushels  of  w heat  fly- 
ing from  it  every  hour  into  the  finest  and  snow- 
iest  dust,  miles  of  lumber  sliding  out  of  it  every 
month,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  stores  close 
by,  under  the  same  proprietorship,  doing  a brisk 
and  hearty  business  all  the  year  round,  here 
does  Colonel  Cornelius  O’Keefe  propose  to  rest 
a while,  and  refit  for  another  ride  through  the 
mountains  of  Montana.9 


Note  1.  Page  570 — “ The  Bad  Lands.” 

Lieutenant  Cuvier  Grover,  formerly  of  the  First  Ar- 
tillery, more  recently  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^  in  the  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Columbia,  speak- 
ing of  these  “ Bad  Lands,”  or  Mauvaises  Torres,  strik- 
ingly describes  “the  colonnades  and  detached  pillars 
of  partially  cemented  sand,  capped  by  huge  globes  of 
lignt-brownish  sandstone,  towering  up  from  the  steep 
Maes  of  the  Bluffs  to  the  height  of  a hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  water— the  action  of  the  weather  upon 
the  Bluffs  in  the  back-ground  having  worn  them  into 
a thousand  grotesque  forms,  while  lower  down  their 
faces,  seams  of  rock,  from  three  to  six  feet  thick,  with 
nearly  a vertical  dip,  benten  and  cracked  by  the 
weather,  and  still  protruding  for  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  softer  materials,  run  up  the  steep  faces  and 
projecting  shoulders  of  the  cliffs,  looking  exactly  like 
stone-walls,  w hich  at  a distance  wear  the  resemblance  ! 
of  ancient  ruins.”  The  Citadel  Rock  is  specially  no- 
ticed, as  well  it  may  be,  in  this  careful  and  forcible 
description,  which  concludes  with  this  general  sum- 
ming up,  that  “these  Mauvaises  Terres"  or  “Bad 
Lanas,”  bordering  the  Missouri  for  about  twenty 
miles,  present  a picture  of  Nature's  wild  deformities, 
a master-piece  in  its  way,  characterized  by  a total  ab- 
stinence of  any  thing  which  could  by  any  possibility 

five  pleasure  to  the  eye,  or  gratification  to  the  mind, 
y any  associations  of  utility.” 

Note  2.  Page  570 — ‘ * From  New  York 

to  Lake  Pend  d Oreille. 

The  latest  edition  of  Colton's  map  of  Montana  will 
enable  the  reader  of  this  paper  easily  to  accompany 
the  Colonel  from  the  Pena  a’Oreille  Lake  to  the  end 
of  his  first  ride.  Colonel  de  Lacy’s  map  of  1806,  should 
it  be  published,  will  prove  still  more  serviceable  for 
this  purpose.  Clarka  and  Lewis's  report,  if  a copy 
can  be  had  of  it,  will  substantiate  all  that  the  Colonel 
says  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  and  forests 
through  which  or  over  which  he  entered  Montana. 
This,  nowever,  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  work,  and  as 
difficult  to  be  found  nowadays  as  one  of  Queen  Anne’s 
farthings.  There  are  but  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  one  of  them  was  discovered  among  the  dis- 
carded rubbish  of  a rickety  old  book -stall  some  years 
ago  in  Glasgow,  and  bought  for  a trifle.  A work  of 
solid  worth,  an  irrefutable  authority  upon  every  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats,  a noble  monument,  stanch 
and  stately  as  a Doric  column,  to  the  irresistible  en- 
ergy and  exhaustless  devotion  to  duty  of  these  most 
masterly  explorers,  it  ought  surely  to  be  reproduced 
at  the  present  time,  now  that  the  main  field  of  their 
labors  nas  by  its  extraordinary  productions  excited  an 
eager  interest  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  its  history 
ana  resources. 

To  that  history,  since  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
a brilliant  crowd  of  scholarly  and  brave  gentlemen 
have  contributed  many  chapters  of  the  most  useful 
and  suggestive  information,  besides  a series  of  pic- 
tures of  incomparable  boldness  and  variety,  the 
achievement  of  clear  and  forcible  pens.  The  truly 
chivalrous  and  venerable  Father  de  Smet  for  thirty 
years,  through  his  charming  letters  and  weightier 
publications,  has  familiarized  the  European  mind, 
more  so  even  than  the  American,  with  the  country 
that  is  now  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  Mon- 
tana ; and  if  to-day  Montana  is  an  attractive  name  to 
adventurous  and  speculative  brains  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  it  is  owing  not  less  to  what  he 
has  written  than  to  the  riches  which  the  principal 
scene  of  his  beneficent  and  heroic  ministry  has  of  late 


suddenly  divulged.  So,  too,  with  others  who  followed 
in  his  intrepia  footsteps  to  prepare  the  way  for  an- 
other munificent  contribution  to  republican  life,  gov- 
ernment, and  civilization,  and  complete  the  structure 
of  the  national  estate.  With  the  mountains  and  riv- 
ers, of  w hich  this  paper  gives  but  a hurried  outline,  the 
names  of  Stevens,  M‘Clellan,  Saxton,  Warren,  Mullen, 
Doubleday,  Lander,  Sucklev,  Grover,  Gray,  and  Coop- 
er will  long  be  pre-eminently  associated— that  of  Isaac 
I.  Stevens  no  less  imperishably  than  the  heights  he 
scaled,  the  wild,  dark  region  he  Drought  into  the  noon- 
day light,  and  the  floods  he  fought.  With  such  names 
graven  on  her  earliest  chronicles,  and  identifying  them 
with  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  nation, Montana, 
independently  of  the  treasures  evolved  from  her  soil, 
the  beauteousness  that  animates  and  the  grandeur 
that  crowns  her,  can  justly  claim  a conspicuous  posi- 
tion, second  to  none,  among  the  new  Territories  of 
the  Union. 

Note  3.  Page  571—“  The  Service  Berry.” 

The  te^-amp  or  service  berry , abounding  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  a dull  sweet  taste,  the  richness  of 
; which  makes  most  people  in  this  region  fond  of  them. 
The  Indians  gather  ana  dry  large  quantities  of  them, 
and  when  properly  prepared  ana  cooked  they  are  verv 
palatable  and  wholesome.  They  grow  upon  a bush 
varying  from  two  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  Dut  seldom 
exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter.  Tnc  wood  is  very 
hard  and  tough,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians,  who 
display  great  skill  in  straightening  it  out  for  arrows 
and  ramrods.  Besides  the  fruit  above-mentioned, 
wild  plumB,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  a 
very  peculiar  description  of  berry,  popularly  known 
as  the  Oregon  grape , and  which  is  agreeably  tart  and 
of  a dark  purple  color,  are  found  all  over  Montana,  in 
the  river  bottoms  and  on  the  rocky  hill-sides,  in  great 
abundance.  Colonel  O’Keefe  mentious  this  from  his 
' own  sumptuous  experience  with  the  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Note  4.  Page  576 — “ The  Parjleche.” 

The  teet-sock  or  parjleche  is  generally  made  of  a dried 
buffalo  hide,  the  hair  of  which  has  been  beaten  off 
with  a stone,  which  softens  it  considerably ; it  is  then 
cut  in  the  shape  of  an  envelope.  The  articles  stowed 
in  it  are  kept  secure  and  compact  by  thongs  passed 
through  holes  in  the  flaps,  and  with  one  on  each  side, 
looped  to  the  forks  or  the  pack-saddle,  and  lashea 
firmly  together  to  prevent  them  slapping  and  pound- 
ing his  ribs,  the  mule  or  horse  in  the  Transportation 
Service,  as  above  described,  trots  along  pleasantly. 

Note  5.  Page  576 — “ The  air  aromatic.” 

Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  an  old  and  thoroughly -experi 
enced  explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  upright 
and  high-toned  gentleman  or  accomplished  mind  and 
manners,  and  universally-acknowledged  authority  on 
all  questions  relating  to  Montana,  of  which  he  is,  has 
been  ever  since  1857,  and  purposes  to  continue  to 
be  for  many  years  to  come,  a zealously-enterprising 
and  triumpnantly-lndefatigable  active  resident,  in  his 
exceedingly  instructive  little  Compendium,  entitled, 
“Montana  as  it  is,”  pronounces  it  “an  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  climate  of  the  Rocky  Moun  tains,  or,  at 
least,  that  part  of  them  lying  between  the  Sonth  Pass 
and  the  British  Possessions,  is  much  milder  than  the 
same  latitude  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  States 
east  of  it.”  Mr.  Stuart  adds,  that  “when  one  con- 
siders the  great  elevation  of  this  region,  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  seems  almost  incredible;  but  it  is 
known  to  be  so,  in  proof  of  which  stock  of  all  kinds, 
including  sheep,  winter  easily  without  having  feed  or 
any  kind,  except  what  they  get  on  the  prairie;  or 
shelter,  except  such  as  they  find  in  the  brush  and  tim- 
ber along  the  streams,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains ; and,  if  they  are  not  used,  will  usu&llvgain 
in  flesh  during  the  winter,  and  gome  out  fat  in  the 
spring.”  Mr.  Stuart  attributes  this  mildness  to  the 
warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  reach  to, 
and  at  some  points,  and  for  broad  spaces,  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  making  their  Influence  felt  a con- 
siderable distance  east  or  them.  The  great  Hot-air 
Belt  may  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  it,  too,  so  far,  at 
all  events,  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  is 
concerned. 

Note  6.  Page  579 — “ The  Mission  of  St. 

Ignatius . ” 

Dr.  Suckley,  who  accompanied  the  Exploring  Expo- 
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ditlon  odder  Governor  Stevens.  says  that  “the  piooa  | 
ceremonies  of  the  Pend  d’Oreille  Indians  at  this  Mis- 
sion, and  their  Christiau  deportment  under  the  in-  ' 
strnctions  of  Father  Hoeckeu,  were  very  interesting  i 
and  truly  delightful  after  his  long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney ; and  that  the  Missionaries  themselves.  Father 
Hoecken  and  Father  Menatrie,  with  the  lay-brothers, 
Mageau  and  Francis,  received  him  with  the  kindest  1 
hospitality,  and  gave  him  much  important  informa- 
tion.” He  adds  that  “their  Industrious  labors  during 
the  nine  years  since  the  Mission  was  established,  were 
shown  in  the  fact,  that  they  had  a large  dwelling- 
house  of  hewn  timber,  a wind-mill,  a blacksmiths 
and  carpenter’s  shop,  barns,  cow-sheds,  and  a spa- 
cious church.”  Their  farm  at  this  time,  1865,  consist- 
ed of  160  acres  of  cleared  land,  on  which  they  raised 
wheat,  barley,  onions,  cabbages,  parsnips,  peas,  beets, 
potatoes,  ana  carrots.  They  also  had  hogs  and  poult- 
ry, and  made  their  own  butter  and  cheese,  candles 
and  vinegar.  And  this  was  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wretchea  Indians,  whose  condition,  Dr.  Suckley  tells 
us,  had  been  vastly  improved  since  the  arrival  among 
them  of  these  earnest  and  indefatigable  men. 

Note  7.  Page  581 — “An  Enchanted  Lake” 

Governor  Stevens,  in  his  final  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  of  the  explorations  made  by  him,  and 
nnaer  his  direction,  from  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  to 
Puget  Sound,  from  1863  to  1866,  mentions  a belief, 
similar  to  that  spoken  of  above,  as  prevalent  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Washing- 
ton Territory.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  a re- 
markable Lake,  called  En-chush-chesh-she-luxum,  or 
Never -freezing  Lake , about  thirty  miles  from  their 
Camp  on  the  Snaepeene  or  Narrow  Creek,  so  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  high  and  precipitous  rocks  that 
it  w*as  impossible  to  descend  to  the  water.  The  In- 
dians tola  him  it  was  never  known  to  freeze  even  in 
the  severest  winter,  and  that  it  was  inhabited  by  buf- 
falo. elk,  deer,  and  all  other  kinds  of  game,  which 
might  be  seen,  any  day,  moving  about  in  the  trans- 
parent clement.  He  mentions,  also,  in  this  connec- 
tion, a point  of  painted  rock  in  the  Pend  d’Oreille 
Lake,  which  the  Indians  never  venture  to  pass,  fear- 
ing that  the  Great  Spirit,  as  related  in  their  legends, 
will  create  a commotion  in  the  water,  and,  should  they 
attempt  to  pass  the  point,  cause  them  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  waves. 

Note  8.  Page  582 — “ The  Saw  and  Grist 
Mills” 

In  his  Geographical  Memoir,  forming  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  final  Report,  Governor  8tevens,  speaking 
of  Cadotte’s  Pass,  informs  us  that  “it  connects  a trib- 
utary of  the  Dearborn  River  on  the  east  with  a branch 
of  the  Big  Black-foot  on  the  west— that  the  approach 
from  the  east  is  up  a narrow  valley  bordered  on  each 
side  by  high  wooaed  hills— that  the  summit  is  a nar- 
row, sharp  ridge,  above  a mile  and  a half  wide  from 
base  to  base,  partially  covered  with  small  trees— that 
the  western  base  is  about  600  feet  higher  than  the  east- 
ern, and  the  descent  very  rapid,  favoring  the  construc- 
tion of  a tunnel” — through  which  tunnel  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  sweeping  up  from  the  Missouri,  either 
from  Fort  Benton,  or  southeast  of  Diamond  City,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Belt  Mountains  from  the  Muscle-shell, 
would  descend  the  Valley  of  the  Jocko,  and  running 
parallel  with  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  over  the 
trail  traveled  by  Colonel  O’Keefe,  wmuld  debouch  npon 
the  Pend  d’Oreille  lake,  and  so  head  direct  for  Puget 
Sound,  the  projected  terminus. 

Note  9.  Page  583 — June  17,  1867. 

Colonel  Cornelius  O’Keefe  has  somewhere  in  the 
foregoing  narrative  frankly  avowed  that  he  is  neither 
a philanthropist  nor  a statesman.  To  this  virtuous 
confession  he  has  to  add  that  statistics  are  his  special 
abhorrence,  and  all  scientific  calculations,  nomencla- 
tures, and  explanations,  little  better  to  him  than  so 
many  wheel-ruts,  mud-holes,  rocks,  turnpikes,  patch- 
es of  prickly-pear  and  dog-towns,  from  which,  in  his 
mild  opinion,  a course  of  light  reading  should  in  every 
instance  cheerfhlly  diverge.  Consequently  there  have 
been  no  agricultural,  mining,  commercial,  revenue,  or 
any  other  class  of  arithmettail  Returns  encumbering 
In  any  grievous  measure  the  narrative  up  to  this ; for 
which  fact,  it  is  hoped,  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the 
country  described,  as  well  as  the  purely  pictorial  genius 
of  the  writer,  will  satisfactorily  account. 

Nevertheless,  did  the  Colonel  desire  to  be  consid- 
ered a grave  authority  on  such  matters,  he  might,  thus 


far  at  all  events,  have  ridden  a very  demonstrative 
horse,  covering  him  all  over  with  figures  and  tabular 
statements  that  would  have  done  much  in  the  usual 
current  of  public  opinion  to  establish  for  the  rider  a 
reputation  for  practical  erudition,  while  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  stirred  to  its  sleepiest  depths  the 
heart  of  this  Golden  Age. 

Somehow  or  other— though  at  any  point  in  the  ram- 
ble just  brought  to  a close  it  would  nave  been  shock- 
ingly out  of  place— he  might  have  flung  in  the  fact 
that  Grasshopper  Creek,  on  which  the  ancient  town 
of  Bannock  bows  Its  denuded  head,  has  now  for  four 
years  yielded  not  less  than  $3,500,000  in  gold ; that 
Alder  Gulch,  in  which  Virginia  City  is  solidly  Interred 
and  robustly  thrives,  has  yielded  up  to  this,  since  the 
winter  of  1862,  close  upon  $40,000,000  in  gold ; that 
Confederate  Gulch,  from  which  Diamond  City  corrus- 
cates  and  blazes,  has  yielded,  these  last  two  years, 
from  $7,500,000  to  $8,000,000  likewise  in  gold ; that 
the  Copperopolis  lodes,  in  the  visionary  County  of 
Vivion  assay  60  per  cent,  of  pure  copper  to  the  ton  of 
rock,  and  are  held  at  the  value  of  $400  a foot ; that 
Last  Chance  Gulch,  along  which  the  town  of  Helena 
spreads  Itself  with  all  the  brilliant  pretensions  and 
bustling  boldness  of  a metropolis  in  perspective,  lias, 
since  the  winter  of  1804,  yielded  fully  as  much  as 
$20,000,000  from  its  yellow  sands;  that  the  silver 
mines  of  Argenta,  on  Rattlesnake  Creek,  have  pro- 
duced, under  the  masterly  management  of  Professor 
Steitz,  of  St.  Louis,  in  four  weeks*  running,  $28,400; 
that  altogether  up  to  this  date  Montana  has  realized 
over  $90,000,000  from  her  mineral  resources  ; while  at 
the  same  time  her  agricultural  resources,  developed  by 
hundreds  of  vigorous  and  persistent  farmers— as  Mis- 
soula County  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jefferson 
and  the  Gallatin  most  bountifhlly  demonstrate— have 
well-nigh  rendered  the  Territory  independent  of  St. 
Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  every  other  foreign  market 
in  all  the  necessaries  and  essential  commodities  of 
life. 

This — to  say  nothing  of  the  thirty  or  forty  steam- 
boats that  have  reached  Fort  Benton  from  Omaha,  St 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg  even  each  of  the  last 
two  seasons,  and  the  miles  upon  miles  of  trains  that 
annually  surfeit  the  Territory  with  the  multifarious 
merchandise  of  the  East— this,  however,  would  have 
been  an  ostentation  of  that  heavy  description  of 
knowledge  from  which  the  delicate  organization  and 
poetical  temperament  of  the  Colonel  irreconcilably  re- 
coils ; and  which,  after  all,  had  better  be  relinquished 
to  the  powerftilly-digestive  compilers  of  information 
for  the  Treasury  and  other  Departments  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  stimulation  of  the  world  of  Gradgrinds 
that  circulates  about  them  to  be  vivified  and  warmed. 


EIGHT  CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

CASTLE  VI. — UNCLE  JOHN. 

ALTHOUGH  only  B Government  clerk,  with 
a salary  which  would  bear  a considerable 
increase  without  even  then  making  me  proud 
and  ostentatious,  I yet  feel  rich  in  many  things 
wherein  men  better  paid  than  I are  poor.  With 
them,  however,  I would  not  exchange  desks  if 
it  were  necessary  also  to  exchange  individu- 
alities. Greenbacks,  though  of  the  largest  de- 
nomination, could  not  outweigh  the  handful  of 
orange  blossoms  or  violets,  the  perfume  of  which 
carries  me  back  to  the  sunny  days  of  youth, 
where  I meet  once  more  in  castles  whereon  the 
sun  ever  shines  the  fair  Azelia  and  the  sainted 
Alice. 

I doubt  whether  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
himself  owns  as  many  fine  castles  in  Spain  as  I 
do.  His  couch  of  late,  I know,  has  not  been 
one  composed  altogether  of  roses — a good  many 
thorns  have  been  mingled  with  it ; and  it  may 
be,  as  a compensation  for  the  trials  which  have 
been  his,  that  in  his  leisure  moments — though, 
come  to  think,  I do  not  imagine  he  has  recently 
seen  many  such  moments — he  may  have  erect- 
ed a gorgeous  palace  or  two  in  Spain,  at  the  * 
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doors  of  which  no  investigating  committee  ever 
comes,  .or  applicants  for  office  seek  to  enter, 
where  his  dogs  bark,  and  Tray,  Blanche,  and 
Sweetheart  content  themselves  with  merry  gam- 
bols in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.  Its  east- 
ern windows  doubtless  command  fine  views  of 
the  Catskills,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  Po- 
pacton,  well  filled  with  trout,  winds  southward 
through  its  grounds.  I would  not,  however, 
even  under  these  favoring  circumstances,  care 
to  change  places  with  the  Collector.  I would 
not  assume  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  his 
annoyances  and  trials,  for  all  the  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Uncle  John,  who  is  quite  modest  in  regard 
to  his  clerical  abilities,  said  when  he  heard  me 
make  the  above  remark,  that  though  he  did  not 
feel  himself  to  be  equal  to  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion of  Collector  of  the  Port  for  a lengthened  pe- 
riod, yet  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  of- 
fice on  the  conditions  I named  for  one  day. 

“ You  would  not  be  able,  Uncle  John,”  I 
said,  “ to  endure  it  even  for  that  time.  You 
would  be  making  too  much  money,  Uncle  John, 
and  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
would  so  attack  you  for  it  that  their  slanders 
would  break  your  heart ; and  then  how,  I would 
like  to  know,  Uncle  John,  would  the  work  in 
this  office  go  on  without  you  ? Moreover,  Un- 
cle John,  not  contented  with  knowing  that  the 
press  abused  and  misrepresented  you  in  every 
possible  way,  some  of  your  enemies — you  would 
have  them  by  the  hundreds  then,  Uncle  John, 
though  you  may  not  have  one  now — would  cut 
these  articles  from  the  papers  and  send  them  to 
your  wife  and  children,  so  that  they  might  learn 
that  you,  the  kind  husband  and  indulgent  father, 
whom  they  had  loved  and  respected  for  so  many 
years,  was  after  all  little  better  than  a swindler 
and  thief.” 

Uncle  John  was  quite  startled  at  this  view 
of  the  case,  and  said  that  doubtless  it  would  be 
so ; and  he  hoped,  looking  timidly  at  me  over 
his  spectacles,  as  if  he  feared  such  a thing  might 
come  to  pass,  that  I would  not  mention  his  re- 
mark to  any  one  outside  of  the  office ! 

“ Certainly,  Uncle  John,”  I replied ; “ and  I 
think  that  you  now  will  agree  with  me  in  de- 
claring that  you  would  not  care  to  hold  an  im- 
portant official  position  for  all  the  money  in  the 
Treasury.” 

To  this  Uncle  John,  much  relieved,  assented. 

“Few  men  who  have  much  wealth,  Uncle 
John,”  I said,  “are  apt  to  own  many  Spanish 
castles,  or  possess  any  amount  of  property  in 
Utopia.  The  largest  proprietors  in  those  re- 
gions never  have  any  trouble  in  collecting  the 
interest  on  their  bonds  and  mortgages,  since 
there  is  none  to  collect.  Every  one  owns  his 
own  castles,  and  only  he  or  his  dearest  friends 
occupy  them.  The  more  houses  one  owns  on 
Fifth  Avenue  the  less  prospect  one  has  of  being 
the  proprietor  of  a Spanish  castle.” 

“Pray,”  asked  Uncle  John,  “of  how  many 
Spanish  castles  are  you  the  owner  ?” 

“ I have  not,”  I replied,  u the  slightest  idea, 


though  the  number  must  be  very  great,  for  I 
have  been  investing  in  that  kind  of  property 
ever  since  I was  a lad.” 

“It  is  a little  curious,”  said  Uncle  John, 
“ that  I possess  no  castles  in  Spain.” 

“ It  would  be,  certainly,”  I said,  “ if  it  were 
so ; but  it  is  a singular  circumstance  that  a man 
may  live  to  be  as  old  as  you  are,  and  yet  never 
discover  the  fact  that  he  has  vast  possessions  in 
the  West,  containing  the  most  magnificent  of 
castles,  and  peopled  with  the  fairest  visions  of 
his  boyhood.” 

Thereupon  Uncle  John,  taking  off  his  specta- 
cles, rubbed  them  with  his  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  then,  with  a thoughtful  look  upon 
his  face,  asked  me  if  I had  ever  encountered  iu 
Utopia  a young  woman  named  Minerva  ? 

“Minerva!”  I echoed,  “Minerva!  I think 
I have ; a fair  young  person,  isn’t  she,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  I should  judge ; with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  dressed  in  a plain, 
though  neat  calico  gown,  and  having  a low, 
soft  voice  ?” 

“Yes!”  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  his  eyes 
brightening,  and  a tinge  of  color  coming  to  his 
faded  cheeks.  “Yes,  that  is  her  portrait  as 
she  looked  the  last  time  I saw  her ; but  that  is 
many  years  ago,  and,”  sighing,  “I  lost  sight 
of  her  somehow  after  I came  to  the  city,  and 
had  almost  forgotten,  indeed,  that  she  ever 
lived.  She  was  my  sweet-heart  when  I was  a 
young  man  ; but,  after  I came  here,  she  moved 
out  West  somewhere  with  her  parents,  and  so 
we  drifted  very  far  apart,  and  never,  never  met 
again !” 

“ Uncle  John,”  I said,  taking  his  hand,  “ she 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  castles  in 
, Spain,  and,  if  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the 
title  deeds  of  it  are  in  vour  name.” 

Uncle  John  squeezed  my  hand  responsively, 
and  said  he  hoped  it  was  so.  “Indeed,”  he 
added,  “I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it.  When  I lost  my  fortune  years  ago  some 
one — I have  forgotten  who — told  me,  I re- 
member, that  I might  just  as  well  have  invest- 
ed my  money  in  Spanish  castles  as  in  what  I 
had.  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  now  if, 
unbeknown  to  me,  some  portion  of  my  funds 
was  at  that  time  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  Spanish  estates.” 

“ You  may  rest  assured,  Uncle  John,”  I said, 
“that  it  was.  And  now,”  I added,  “as  you 
and  I are  Spanish  proprietors  I will,  some  fine 
day,  when  the  sky  is  blue,  the  clouds  fleecy, 
and  the  breeze  blows  softly  to  the  west,  accom- 
pany you  to  that  fair  castle,  where  Minerva  in 
all  her  youth  and  simplicity  presides.” 

Uncle  John  thought,  however,  that,  as  this 
was  to  be  their  first  meeting  in  many  years,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  be  present,  and 
suggested  that  I stop  to  see  Mnsidora.  And 
I,  assenting,  Uncle  John,  with  a brisker  step 
than  I had  ever  known  him  to  employ,  and  hi* 
face  smoothed  of  sundry  wrinkles,  went  back, 
humming  an  olden  melody  and  cheery  as  a 
Cricket,  to  his  desk. 
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CASTLE  VIL-MY  LOST  ALICE. 

One  of  my  finest  castles  in  Spain  is  without 
a mistress.  She  who  was  to  have  presided  over 
it  has  been  dead  these  many  years.  Only  her 
portrait  hangs  upon  its  walls.  It  represents  a 
fair  maiden  of  sixteen  summers,  with  blue  eyes, 
hair,  “brown  in  the  shadow,  gold  in  the  sun,” 
falling  in  ringlets  about  her  rounded  throat  and 
neck,  lips  just  parted  in  a smile,  clad  in  a sim- 
ple white  robe,  and  with  only  a blue  ribbon  as 
ornament,  with  flowing  ends,  tied  around  her 
waist.  She  is  stooping  down,  half-kneeling,  on 
a green  bank  in  the  woods,  plucking  violets ; a 
bunch*  of  which  she  carries  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  parts  the  grasses  and  leaves 
at  her  feet  seeking  for  more. 

This  is  Alice  as  she  was  when  my  boyish 
eye 8 first  looked  upon  her ; the  darling  of  my 
youth  for  two  short  years,  and  ever  since  a sweet 
and  precious  memory.  How  much  I loved  her 
in  those  days  my  heart  refuses  to  tell.  How 
much  she  loved  me,  the  few  letters  I received 
after  she  went  to  her  home  amidst  the  mount- 
ains to  die  fondly  attest.  These  letters,  which 
I keep  in  a secret  drawer  of  my  desk  and  bring 
forth  on  the  anniversaries  of  our  meeting,  her 
birthday,  and  her  death,  are  more  precious  to 
me  than  the  diamonds  of  Musidora,  or  the 
pearls  of  the  fair  Azelia.  They  are  tied  to- 
gether with  a blue  ribbon,  and  in  one  of  them 
a few  withered  violets,  faded  and  scentless, 
which  she  gave  me  at  our  first  meeting,  are 
preserved.  Those  flowers,  in  their  silence, 
speak  even  more  eloquently  to  me  of  Alice 
than  the  letters  themselves. 

“ A summer,  a winter,  and  a spring  went  by 
after  we  met,  bringing  new  graces  to  her,  and 
making  my  love  deeper  and  stronger.  The 
perfume  of  innumerable  violets,  growing  upon 
sunny  hill-sides  and  in  hidden  nooks  in  the  val- 
leys, floated  on  the  air,  and  hovered  about  the 
path  along  which  Alice  walked. 

“Then  the  roses  came,  and  blushed,  and 
faded,  and  were  scattered  on  the  ground  at  her 
feet,  and  the  lilies  were  broken  on  their  stems 
by  the  first  blasts  of  autumn  when  Alice,  droop- 
ing and  weary,  sought  her  mountain  home. 

“Something,  she  knew  not  what,  she  wrote 
me,  a mere  shadow  which  would  doubtless  van- 
ish before  the  sunshine  of  spring,  had  fallen 
across  her  path.  She  had  taken  cold,  a slight 
cough,  which  had  hung  about  her  for  several 
weeks,  troubled  her  more  than  she  cared  to 
confess. 

“Afterward : Her  physician  prescribed  rest, 
and,  when  the  March  winds  came,  a milder 
climate.  It  was  nothing,  though,  to  be  alarmed 
about,  and  she  thought  a trip  to  the  Bermudas 
would  be  a pleasant  change. 

“Later:  ‘I  can  not  deceive  myself  or  you 
any  longer.  I am  going  to  leave  you,  and 
neither  medicine  nor  travel  will  benefit  me.  I 
know  that  I am  dying,  and  all  that  I ask  is 
that  you  will  be  with  me  at  that  hour.  In 
truth  I desire,  more  than  words  can  tell,  to  see 
you  once  again.’ 


“ For  weeks  I sat  by  her  bedside,  watching 
the  breath  of  life  as  it  fluttered  like  a caged 
dove  within  her  breast.  And  one  morning, 
when  the  snows  had  melted  from  off  the  neigh- 
boring hill-sides,  and  the  first  violets  of  spring 
had  raised  their  modest  heads  above  the  mould, 
Alice,  bursting  the  trammels  of  affection  which 
held  her  to  earth,  passed,  without  a sigh,  from 
life,  leaving  behind  her  crushed  hearts  to  mourn 
over  her  early  departure. 

“The  sod  has  long  been  green  on  the  grave 
where  Alice  sleeps,  and  the  violets  for  many 
springs  have  shed  their  perfume  above  her  bed. 
Her  shapely  form  has  mouldered  into  dust,  her 
voice  is  stilled  forever,  and  her  past  is  swallowed 
up  in  eternity.  But  in  my  heart  she  still  re- 
tains her  place,  and  as  I unfold,  one  by  one, 
those  long-treasured  letters,  and  read  them  with 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  my  life  goes  back  to  the  day 
when  I stood  beforo  and  told  her  that  I loved  her. 

“ ‘Oh,  Alice!’  I exclaim,  with  a tremulous 
voice,  and  dimmed  eyes,  as  I gaze  on  them, 

‘ why  was  it  that  my  most  precious  hopes  should 
have  comfc  to  naught ! Why  was  it  that  you, 
the  good  angel  of  my  youthful  days,  should  have 
been  called  away  from  earth,  leaving  me,  for 
many  years,  to  guide  along  the  bark  of  life 
through  the  dangerous  currents  and  whirlpools 
that  attracted  it  from  its  proper  course ! With 
you,  Alice,  seated  at  the  prow,  to  encourage 
and  cheer  me,  1 should  not,  as  many  times  I 
did,  have  grounded  my  hapless  bark  on  the 
shoals,  or  suffered  it  to  be  almost  wrecked  amidst 
the  breakers  which  roared  around  it.  The  glad 
haven,  which  was  reached  at  last,  and  where 
my  vessel  has  long  been  safely  moored,  pro- 
tected from  the  winds  and  waves,  was  not 
dreamed  of  by  either  you  or  I,  when,  in  those 
spring  days  of  life,  we  hoped  to  sail  together 
down  the  tide  of  time.’ 

“Just  when  its  sails  began  to  fill,  and  the  gay 
pennon  at  its  peak  to  wave  in  the  rising  breeze, 
a deadly  calm  arose,  and  a black  cloud  came  up 
and  settled  on  the  scene.  Then  the  spring-tide 
went  out,  the  flood  became  an  ebb,  and  my  bark 
lay  still  in  the  sluggish  waters,  and  finally 
stranded  upon  the  shore.  Time  went  by,  mil- 
dewing its  sails,  rotting  its  cordage,  and  open- 
ing its  seams  to  the  sun  and  air.  Its  keel  was 
broken  and  its  bottom  fouled  with  shell-fish 
and  sea-weeds. 

“ When  at  last  the  waters  rose,  and  my  bark 
floated  again  in  the  current,  it  was  almost  a 
wreck  and  a ruin.  Its  rudder,  rusted  in  its 
bolts,  failed  to  obey  the  bidding  of  its  helms- 
man. The  wind  carried  it  whither  it  listed ; 
the  tides,  as  they  came  and  went,  drifted  it 
hither  and  thither;  and,  under  the  influence 
even  of  the  growing  or  waning  moon,  it  yawed 
here  and  there  from  its  forward  course. 

“ No  wonder  then  that  when,  years  afterward, 
she,  who  is  now  my  all  in  all,  found  the  bark  I 
sailed,  and  into  which  I carried  her  (ready  to 
go  where  I went,  and  prepared  to  share  with 
me  alike  the  sunshine  and  the  storm),  an  almost 
unseaworthy  and  trustless  vessel.” 
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“But  how  then,  asked  Uncle  John,  inter- 
rupting me,  “ does  it  come  that  she  is  registered 
as  an  A 1 clipper-rigged  bark  ?” 

“Uncle  John,”  I replied,  “you  may  not  be 
aware  that  repairs  will  sometimes  make  these 
vessels  as  good  as  new,  if  not  better;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  not  clear  to  me  but  that  you  are 
thinking  of  another  vessel — your  own,  perhaps, 
the  “good  Maria,”  which  for  so  many  years 
has  been  your  pride  and  comfort.” 

Uncle  John  said  it  might  be  so,  but  that 
really  he  never  knew  he  owned  a vessel,  though 
the  name  was  familiar  to  him,  as  Maria  chanced 
to  be  the  name  of  his  wife. 

“It  is  no  wonder,”  I repeated,  resuming  my 
talk,  “that  she  whom  I asked  to  accompany 
me  should  have  hesitated  about  setting  forth ; 
though  finally,  such  was  her  confidence  in  my 
good  seamanship,  that  she  put  aside  all  scru- 
ples, and  set  out  on  a voyage  which  I had  con- 
templated making  with  another  more  than  a 
dozen  years  before.  Perhaps  our  bark  encoun- 
tered fewer  head-winds,  and  floated  on  the  top 
of  stronger  and  more  favorable  currents  than  it 
would  have  done  had  it  weighed  anchor  in  the 
olden  time.  I know  that  it  was  better  ballast- 
ed, that  a firmer  hand  was  at  its  helm,  and  that 
the  channel  through  which  it  sailed  was  broader 
and  deeper,  and  the  route  more  clearly  laid 
down  on  the  chart  than  it  could  have  been  if  I 
had  sailed  out  in  the  early  dawn,  instead  of 
waiting,  as  I did,  until  the  morning  sun  had 
risen  in  the  heavens. 

“The  further  I sailed  the  smoother  grew 
the  waters,  the  more  favorable  the  breeze,  and 
the ’faster  flew  the  bark.  The  trail  it  left  be- 
hind sparkled  more  and  more,  and  before  it  the 
sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night  made  a lu- 
minous path  across  the  waves  through  which 
the  vessel  plowed — reaching  at  last  that  long- 
looked-for  harbor,  where,  furling  its  sails,  it 
cast  anchor  within  the  Bay  of  Utopia.” 

CASTLE  m- UTOPIA  POUND. 

I left  the  granite  building  in  Wall  Street  the 
other  afternoon,  just  as  Trinity’s  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  three,  more  wearied  and  jaded  than 
I had  been  for  months  before.  All  the  after- 
noon I had  been  listening,  leaning  my  elbows 
on  the  desk,  and  gazing  through  the  window 
opening  toward  the  west,  to  the  strains  of  a 
hand  organ,  played  by  a swarthy  Italian,  in  the 
street  below.  “ Love  not,”  and  “ Home,  sweet 
home,”  seemed  to  be  the  organ’s  stock  of  tunes, 
and  these  were  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I followed  the 
music  of  the  first-named  melodv,  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  my  Spanish  castles  and 
their  inmates.  I almost  saw  these  splendid 
structures  crumbling  into  dust,  and  the  fair  wo- 
men who  inhabited  them  going  forth  disconso- 
lately to  seek  other  homes  and  other  lovers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  “ Home,  sweet  home” 
was  played,  it  appeared  as  if  my  own  small  cot- 
tage grew  more  beautiful,  and  that  the  wood- 
bines and  roses  wrapped  it  with  their  loving 
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tendrils  more  closely  from  base  to  roof.  With- 
in it  Ruth,  surrounded  by  our  little  flock,  pre- 
sided with  increased  grace  and  dignity.  All 
about  was  joyous  and  peaceful.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  air  was  balmy,  and  the  sky  with- 
out a cloud. 

How  long  I was  engaged  in  these  dreamings 
I can  not  tell,  but  I know  that  when  Uncle  John 
came  over  to  my  desk  to  compare  certain  ac- 
counts, the  examination  of  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, I had  forgotten  all  about,  he  had  to  touch 
me  on  the  shoulder  twice  before  he  could  arouse 
my  attention.  I asked  him  immediately  if  he 
liked  music. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “I  perceive  that  you  have 
been  traveling  again;  you  have  been  visiting 
your  Spanish  estates.  Pray  tell  me,”  and  his 
countenance  assumed  a dreamy  look,  such  as  I 
had  never  before  seen  on  it,  “did  you  meet 
with  or  hear  of  Minerva  ?” 

“I  don’t  think,”  I replied,  “at  least  I am 
not  certain,  that  I have  been  to  Spain.  It 
rather  seems  to  me  that  I have  been  engaged  in 
visiting  property  nearer  home.  But  you  have 
not  told  me  yet  whether  you  like  music,  and  if 
you  heard  those  sweet  airs  with  which  an  itiner- 
ant musical  spirit — a troubadour  or  minnesinger 
he  would  have  been  called  in  the  olden  time — 
favored  us  daring  the  long  hours  of  the  after* 
noon  ?” 

The  excellent  Uncle  John  replied,  that  how- 
ever much  he  might  like  music — and  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  he  used  to  think  Minerva  had 
a fine  voice,  and  of  later  years  his  wife  and 
daughters  of  a Sunday  evening  were  accustomed 
to  sing  a hymn  together,  often  it  was  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg’s “I  would  not  live  alway,”  which  he 
greatly  admired — he  did  not  care  to  have  it 
come  from  a street  organ ; and  that  even  “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,”  if  played  everlastingly,  might,  be- 
fore being  finished,  get  to  be  slightly  wearisome, 
and  confuse,  while  engaged  in  the  addition  of 
figures,  the  best  regulated  and  most  mathemat- 
ical mind.  As  for  troubadours  and  minne- 
singers, as  I called  them,  he  did  not  know 
much  concerning  them. 

When  I asked  the  descendant  of  the  poet 
who  wrote  “Gather  ye  rose-buds  as  ye  may,” 
whether  he  liked  music,  he  nodded  his  head, 
but  did  not  speak ; and  I fancied  that  some- 
how these  organ-airs  had  set  him  to  dreaming, 
as  they  had  me,  of  other  days  and  other  scenes, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the  present.  I thought, 
too,  as  I noticed  him  gazing  on  the  bunch  of  * 
wilted  violets  that  lay  on  his  desk,  that  he  re- 
peated to  himself  these  lines  of  his  sweet-tongued 
ancestor : 

“We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you ; 

We  have  as  Bhort  a spring, 

As  quick  a growth  to  meet  decay,  * 

As  you,  or  any  thing. 

We  die. 

As  your  house  do ; and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again." 
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There  is  about  this  descendant  of  the  Anacre- 
ontic poet,  with  his  appreciation  of  wine,  wo- 
men, and  flowers,  something  that  leads  me  to 
think  he  holds  large  estates  in  Spain,  where 
choicest  vineyards  flourish,  queenliest  ladies 
hold  imperial  court,  and  the  most  fragrant  of 
flowers  are  ever  in  bloom. 

When  I passed  out  into  4he  dust  of  Wall 
Street,  with  its  din  and  turmoil  and  excitement; 
its  fierce  Gogs  and  Magogs  of  traffic  ever  fight- 
ing each  other,  and  reaching  Trinity,  crept  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  entered  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  church,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I were  about  to  enter  a new  era  in  my  life. 
The  boy  choristers  were  chanting  the  Cantate 
Domino : “ Oh,  sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song  P 
and  immediately  there  came  over  my  spirit  a 
contentment  better  than  wealth,  a joy  purer 
than  earth  can  yield. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  I entered  my  cot- 
tage-home that  I understood  what  all  this  meant. 
For  these  many  years  had  I been  seeking  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  my  Spanish  es- 
tates, visiting  every  castle  I possessed,  making 
long  voyages  to  El  Dorado,  the  land  of  Ar- 
cadie,  and  Utopia,  looking  for  the  San  Greal 
of  Happiness.  Musidora  did  not  possess  it, 
if  Azelia  held  it  it  was  not  for  me ; and  while 
Alice  was  lifting  it  to  my  lips  it  was  snatched 
away,  and  I knew  not  where  to  find  it. 

Sometimes,  when  I had  gone  home,  weary 
and  dejected,  and  found  Ruth,  with  a smile  and 
a loving  word,  awaiting  my  coming,  it  had  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  might  know  where  this 
jeweled  cup  of  happiness  was  kept.  With  a 
perverseness,  however,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  that  we  are  too  apt 
to  overlook  that  which  is  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us,  and  go  afar-off  in  search  of  those  treasures 
which  lie  around  us,  I neglected  to  question 
Ruth  concerning  it.  Moreover,  perhaps,  I felt 
that  it  was  a thing  of  such  a nature  that  unless  it 
came  unsought  and  unasked  for — unless  it  rose 
up  before  me,  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  was  the 
cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  it  conld  not  be  attained. 

So  when,  in  that  sweet  May  afternoon,  as  I 
approached  my  house,  and  saw  Ruth,  with  our 
children  clustering  around  her,  standing  at  the 
garden  gate,  embowered  by  early  roses,  I could 
see,  while  still  far  off,  that  she  held  in  her  hand 
that  San  Greal  for  which  so  long  I had  vainly 
been  seeking. 

The  loves  of  our  youth  may  be  fair  and  beau- 
tiful ; but,  after  all,  they  are  little  more  than 
sweet  flowers  that  fade  and  wither ; and  though 
their  perfume  may  linger  in  our  hearts  for  years, 
it  is  as  evanescent  and  unreliable  as  the  flying 
clouds  of  spring-time. 

As  I came  near  to  her  a sweet  savor,  not  so 
overpowering  as  the  perfume  of  the  orange  blos- 
som, nor  yet  so  delicate  as  the  scent  of  the  vio- 
let, greeted  me.  It  arose  from  a lowly  plant 
which  grew  about  my  door-step,  and  is  signifi- 
cant of  domestic  virtues : it  is  the  sage.  Its 
fragrance  permeates  my  dwelling,  and  the  vir- 


tues it  represents  shine  forth  in  the  actions  of 
my  wife  and  children. 

When  I said  to  Ruth,  as  we  gathered  that 
night  around  the  evening  lamp,  that  I had  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  San  Greal  for  which  for  so 
many  years  I had  been  searching,  and  that 
the  draught  I had  quaffed  from  it  had  en- 
abled me  to  enter  that  Utopia  which,  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  I had  discerned  afar,  and  yet 
until  now'  had  never  succeeded  in  reaching,  she 
asked — while  a happy  smile  illumined  her  coun- 
tenance— in  which  of  my  castles  in  Spain  had 
I found  it?  Had  Musidora  treasured  it  among 
her  diamonds ; or  Azelia  hidden  it  beneath 
wreaths  of  orange  flowers ; or  Alice  buried  it 
under  a handful  of  violets  ? 

“ No,”  I answered ; “ none  of  these  have  had 
the  keeping  of  it.  In  a spot  closer  at  hand 
than  are  my  Spanish  castles  did  I find  it ; and 
one  far  dearer  to  me  than  are  those  olden  loves 
carried  it  unsullied  in  her  bosom.  Here,  my  dear, 
in  this  humble  cottage,  which  you  have  made 
beautiful  by  your  domestic  virtues,  did  I find 
it,  and  from  your  pure  hands  was  it  received 
by  me.  After  all,  Ruth,  I find  that  the  noblest 
castles  of  man  are  built  on  the  foundations  of 
home,  his  fairest  mistress  is  his  wife,  and  his 
greatest  treasures  are  his  children.  I feel  that 
if  I should  search  the  wide  world  over,  or  should 
in  dreams  and  reveries  visit  those  wonderful 
Western  estates  where  airy  castles  are  erected 
and  ideal  beauties  dwell ; or,  upon  the  w'ings  of 
memory,  should  go  back  to  the  morning  of  life, 
with  its  vanished  loves,  I should  fail  to  find  so 
blissful  a place  as  home,  or  such  loving  hearts 
as  those  which  now'  surround  me.  Yes,  Ruth, 
with  you  seated  beside  me,  clasping  my  hand, 
and  the  little  ones  reading  or  playing  around 
me,  I am  satisfied  that  no  happier  lot  could  be 
given  me,  and  that  my  lines  could  not  have 
fallen  in  pleasanter  places.” 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  WHO  LIVED  IN 
A SHOE.  ' 

EVERY  body  knows  that  the  Old  Woman 
who  lived  in  a Shoe  “ had  so  many  Chil- 
dren she  didn’t  know  what  to  do;”  but  this  is 
not  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  her  case.  All 
these  children  were  girls.  Every  year  the  Old 
Woman,  who  was  never  young,  added  to  their 
number.  Imagine  the  clamor  of  all  these  fem- 
inine tongues ! Imagine  the  portioning  out  of 
that  bread  and  broth  which,  as  Mother  Goose 
hints,  was  not  sufficient  in  the  beginning.  If 
there  had  been  sons  these  could  have  stirred 
for  themselves ; but  girls ! the  Old  Woman  fell 
into  such  perplexity  that  she  went  to  Mr.  Wise- 
man and  asked  his  advice. 

“ What  shall  I do  with  my  girls  ?”  asked  the 
Old  Woman. 

“ Marry  them  1 hunt  husbands  for  them ! 
Set  the  girls  at  making  snares  and  man-traps,” 
answered  Mr.  Wiseman. 

“Snares  and  man-traps!”  echoed  the  Old 
Woman,  reddening  and  ruffling. 
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“Good  little  traps!  virtuous  snares!”  ex- 
plained Mr.  Wiseman,  soothingly. 

The  Old  Woman  went  home  and  set  all  her 
girls  at  making  good  little  traps  and  snares; 
but  sometimes  these  traps  were  sprung,  or  the 
husband  died,  or  ran  away  after  he  was  caught, 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  bereaved  huntresses 
were  sure  to  come  wretchedly  back  to  the  Old 
Woman  in  the  Shoe.  Nor  was  this  all ! they 
brought  their  children  with  them. 

Between  these  returns  and  the  new  arrivals 
it  was  with  the  Old  Woman  as  with  Charity — 
where  she  sent  out  one  six  came  back. 

“What  can  I do?”  she  asked  Mr.  Wiseman 
again.  44  There  never  was  such  an  unlucky  Old 
Woman ! How  can  I rid  myself  finally  of  my 
girls  unless  I could  contract  for  a lot  of  perfect 
and  immortal  husbands  ?” 

Mr.  Wiseman  put  on  his  spectacles  and  took 
down  his  books.  He  looked  in  the  Dictionaries, 
in  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Women,  in  the  Laws 
and  Treatises  concerning  Women,  and  in  His- 
tory ; but  in  none  of  them  were  women  to  be 
found  without  legal  guardians  or  male  relatives 
who  were  bound  for  their  support. 

“Madam,”  observed  Mr.  Wiseman,  ‘‘there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done  for  them.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  woman  to  be  provided  for,  and  she 
always  fulfills  that  destiny.  She  is  a lovely, 
clinging  plant  that  can  flourish  only  in  the 
privacy  of  home.  All  the  Authorities  say  so.” 

“ There  are  a large  number  of  my  clinging 
plants,”  answered  the  Old  Woman,  “that  have 
nothing  to  cling  to  and  no  home  to  flourish  in  ; 
and  if  Fate  has  really  contracted  to  provide 
homes  and  husbands  for  all  women,  all  I can 
say  is  that  she  goes  back  on  her  bargain  with  a 
great  many  of  my  girls,  as  you  can  see  for  your- 
self if  you  will  come  home  to  my  Shoe.” 

“ Thank  you ; but  I think  we  had  better  say 
nothing  more  about  it,”  said  Mr.  Wiseman,  un- 
easily. 

44  But  we  must  say  something  more  about  it!” 
shrieked  the  Old  Woman.  “ Every  year  there 
arc  more  girls,  but  there  is  no  more  broth.” 

“Such  language  is  unwomanly,”  retorted 
Mr.  Wiseman,  44  and  a direct  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence !”  and  he  shut  his  door. 

The  Old  Woman  picked  up  her  crutch  and 
trudged  back  to  the  Shoe. 

“ My  dears,”  she  said,  with  a sigh,  “ there  is 
nothing  for  you  but  to  go  on  hunting  husbands.” 

“In  that  case,”  cried  the  Elder  Sister,  who 
had  a long  tongue,  a short  temper,  and  a pro- 
digious spirit,  “ those  may  stay  in  the  Shoe  who 
like.  I am  going  to  seek  my  fortune.” 

And  as  all  heroines  in  search  of  a fortune  go 
to  Court,  she  took  the  road  thither  also.  But, 
as  her  evil  star  had  decreed,  she  met  Puck  on 
the  road.  This  is  “that  shrewd  and  knavish 
sprite  called  Robin-Goodfellow but  he  has 
adapted  himself  to  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
wears  a wig  over  hiB  curls ; he  has  spectacles 
on  his  suncy  nose;  he  has  fixed  a long  beard 
on  his  round  chin ; he  hides  his  wings  under  a 
sad-colored  gown ; he  speaks  not,  except  as  by 


argument,  and  inclines  to  nothing  that  can  not 
be  demonstrated.  In  a word,  he  is  a ten-times 
madder  and  more  riotous  elf  than  of  old.  But 
to  suit  with  our  practical  age,  he  calls  himself 
Theory,  and  does  his  follies  with  a reverend 
aspect  and  by  way  of  reason.  Seeing  now  in 
the  Elder  Sister  as  fit  a subject  for  his  handling 
as  any  since  the  days  of  Helen  and  Hermia,  he 
presented  himself'before  her. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  asked  the  Eldest  Sister. 

“ One  who  knows,”  returns  Puck,  solemnly. 

44  Knows  what  ?” 

44  That  yon  will  never  get  what  yon  seek  till 
you  wear  the  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks’s  best  pair 
of  breeches.” 

4 ‘And  where  are  they  to  be  had  ?”  asked  the 
Sister  with  interest 

“ I will  show  you  the  way,”  said  Puck,  offer- 
ing her  his  arm. 

In  this  manner  they  came  to  the  Lord-High- 
Fiddlesticks’s  palace,  where  Pock  knocked  a 
thundering  double  knock. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  asked  a footman,  aft- 
er a while,  peeping  ont  at  the  queer -looking 
couple  on  the  steps. 

“ The  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks’s  best  breech- 
es,” answered  the  Sister,  promptly. 

The  footman  began  to  laugh  so  loud  that  the 
other  servants  came  to  inquire  what  he  was 
laughing  at. 

“Why,  here  is  a couple  of  scarecrows  as 
wants  the  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks's  best  breech- 
es,” said  the  footman. 

On  hearing  this  the  other  servants  exploded 
in  such  great  he-hes  and  haw-haws  that  the 
Lord-High-Fiddlesticks  sent  out  to  know  what 
was  the  matter.  A footman  went  in  to  re- 
hearse the  affair,  and  my  Lord-High-Fiddle- 
sticks and  his  family  roared  in  concert.  But 
an  hour  or  two  after,  when  people  were  tired 
of  laughing,  somebody  looked  out,  and  spied 
the  Eldest  Sister  and  Puck  still  on  the  steps. 

“ Dear  me,  this  will  never  do,”  puffed  the 
Lord -High -Fiddlesticks,  who  was  a nervous 
man.  “ Tell  them  to  get  out.” 

“ Get  out!"  cried  half  a dozen  footmen,  obe- 
diently. But  Puck  and  the  Eldest  Sister  nev- 
er budged. 

“My  Lord,”  declared  the  footman,  going 
back,  “ they  won’t  go.” 

“Turn  them  out,  then!”  commanded  My 
Lord,  in  a fine  passion.  “Turn  them  out,  I 

say!” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? What  is  it  all  about?” 
asked  the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  had  been 
attracted  by  these  unusual  proceedings. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Puck,  “ this  lady,”  point- 
ing to  the  Sister,  “ has  been  robbed  of  her  just 
rights.  The  fiction,  always  carefully  promul- 
gated by  the  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks  and  his 
predecessors,  that  no  woman  should  name  much 
less  wear  the  breeches,  which  are  the  insignia 
of  his  office  and  his  privileges,  is  a fiction,  gen- 
tlemen, which  covers  a hideous  wrong — a wrong 
done  to  this  lady : the  usurpation  of  her  right, 
incontestably  as  good  as  his,  to  wear  the  breech- 
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es.  In  her  name  I claim  the  privileges  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  belonged  to  these 
breeches ; and  if  you  ask,  Why  has  she  a right, 
and  what  good  will  they  do  her  ? I answer,  Why 
has  she  not  a right,  and  what  harm  will  they  do 
her  ? More  than  that,  I declare  that  we  mean 
to  defend  our  rights  as  well  as  assert  them.  If 
we  ace  driven  away  we  mean  to  come  back ; 
and  no  matter  how  often  we  are  told  that  this 
lady  will  not  get  the  breeches,  I say  that  she  trill 
— as  you,  gentlemen,  will  see  for  yourselves  if 
you  wait  long  enough.”  ! 

Having  pronounced  this  oration  with  a face 
of  the  most  immovable  gravity,  Puck  turned 
himself  about  and  pounded  again  vigorously  on 
the  Locd-High-Fiddlesticks's  door. 

The  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks,  who  had  not 
lost  a word  of  this  speech  from  his  upper  win- 
dow, began  to  shake  in  his  shoes,  and  sent  to 
the  Sister  privately  to  inquire  if  she  would  be 
satisfied  with  an  old  pair  of  breeches. 

“The  best  or  nothing,”  returned  the  Sister, 
promptly. 

The  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks  was  in  a fright- 
ful perplexity.  He  couldn’t — he  wouldn’t — 
give  the  woman  his  breeches;  and  Puck  and 
the  Eldest  Sister  would  not  leave  the  Lord- 
lIigh-Fiddlesticks.  They  made  speeches  about 
him  to  the  crowd.  They  knocked*  continual 
and  tremendous  raps  on  his  door.  When  My 
Lord  tried  to  steal  out  unobserved  they  were 
too  smart  for  him,  and  headed  him  off.  Wher- 
ever he  went  they  went  too.  With  sober  face 
but  wicked  glee  Puck  sounded  a gong  or  beat  a 
big  drum,  while  the  Elder  Sister  harangued 
concerning  My  Lord’s  iniquities  to  his  face — or 
rather  to  his  back.  They  made  constant  darts 
and  snaps  at  the  breeches ; they  went  into  all 
the  houses  and  preached  to  the  women  about 
the  breeches. 

Imagine  My  Lord  High-Fiddlesticks  with  a 
confirmed  habit  of  holding  tight  by  his  waist- 
band, and  in  constant  terror — not  of  his  life  but 
for  his  breeches.  Imagine  the  wrath  of  the 
court  and  towns-folk  who  could  get  no  rest  for 
the  gong-sounding,  drum-beating,  and  harang- 
uing ; and  the  discomfort  of  the  sober,  substan- 
tial citizens,  who  rightly  felt  that  the  Lord- 
High-Fiddlesticks’s  breeches  were  in  no  more 
danger  than  their  own. 

Meantime  matters  in  the  Shoe  grew  worse 
from  day  to  day ; and  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  Eldest  Sister  did  not  mean  to  return  the 
Working  Sisters  took  their  children  by  the  hand 
and  their  sick  people  on  their  backs  and  went 
out  to  find  their  fortune.  And  setting  about  it 
in  good  old-fashioned  style  they  came  to  a pro- 
digious castle,  from  which  issued  an  appalling 
uproar  of  shrieks,  snorts,  whistles,  wheels,  grind- 
ing, turning,  whizzing,  and  trampling.  In  the 
door  sat  a Giant  with  so  many  hands  and  heads 
that  they  can  not  be  counted ; and,  as  you  may 
conclude,  such  a various  appearance  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  him. 
A very  ill-looking  monster  he  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts. But  they  could  not  go  back.  The 


river  was  before  them  and  night  was  closing  in. 
So  they  asked  him  for  food  and  lodging. 

“ You  can  come  in  if  you  like,”  he  answered, 
surlily ; “ and  if  you  choose  to  work  you  can 
get  bread  and  a bed ; if  not,  stay  out.  There 
are  plenty  who  will  come.” 

The  Sisters  looked  at  each  other;  but,  as  I 
said,  they  could  not  go  back,  and  the  river  was 
before  them.  So  they  went  into  the  Giant’s 
castle,  and  the  Giant  set  them  all  at  work  on  a 
monstrous  tread-mill.  They  sewed,  they  copied, 
they  burnished,  they  tended  wheels,  they  wove, 
they  pasted,  they  counted : time  would  fail  me 
to  tell  of  half  the  things  that  they  did,  but  it 
was  all  done  on  the  tread-mill. 

Word  went  back  to  the  Shoe  that  the  Work- 
ing Sisters  had  found  a shelter  with  the  Giant, 
and  hundreds  more  came  trooping  after.  There 
was  not  room  enough  for  the  women  to  stand, 
or  work  enough  for  them  to  do.  The  Giant 
drove  them  to  their  work  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  and  often  kept  them  at  it  till  midnight. 
If  he  would  have  crunched  them  down  at  once 
in  the  sturdy,  old-time  way  of  Polyphemus,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  his  persuasion,  he  would 
have  donethem  a kindness ; but  he  picked  them 
day  by  day.  There  was  blood  on  their  work 
and  nerves  and  tissues,  and  years  of  life  daily 
gobbled  by  the  Giant  as  they  stumbled  hope- 
lessly forward  on  the  tread-mill ; the  elder  wo- 
men leading,  the  children  following,  as  fast  as 
their  little  feet  would  carry  them. 

The  noise  of  their  groaning  was  so  great  that 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Younger  Sisters,  who 
were  still  in  the  Shoe. 

“Mother,”  said  they  to  the  Old  Woman, 
“ we  can  not  sleep  of  nights  for  the  groans  of 
our  Sisters  in  the  Giant's  tread-mill.  We  must 
go  and  seek  our  fortune.” 

“Alack!  my  children,”  replied  the  Old  Wo- 
man, “have  any  of  your  Sisters  found  their 
fortune?  Go  to  bed  and  stuff  the  blankets  in 
your  ears.” 

The  Younger  Sisters  did  as  they  were  bid, 
but  the  noise  of  the  groaning  was  so  loud  that 
they  could  not  sleep  a wink ; and,  rising  softly, 
they  slipped  out  of  the  Shoe  before  any  body 
was  awake,  and  started  off  in  search  of  their 
fortune.  Like  their  Eldest  Sister,  they  took 
the  road  to  Court ; but  just  as  they  entered  the 
town  they  met  the  Lord-High-Fiddlesticks  and 
his  chief  Spectacle-Holder. 

The  Sisters,  who  were  at  a stand-still,  came 
up  to  My  Lord  to  ask  the  way ; but  “My  Lord,” 
cried  the  Chief  Spectacle-Holder,  who  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Puck  in  a new  gown 
and  wig,  “ here  are  more  women  coming  aft- 
er your  best  breeches ! ” for  there  was  what  is 
called  a family-resemblance  between  the  Eldest 
and  the  Younger  Sisters. 

“My  breeches  1”  exclaimed  the  Lord-High- 
Fiddlesticks,  in  a panic,  before  the  Younger 
Sisters  could  open  their  mouths ; “ get  out, 
yon  hussies ! get  out,  I say ! My  breeches,  in- 
deed!” and,  seeing  the  Sisters  still  determined 
to  speak  with  him,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
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for  his  life,  holding  fast  to  the  breeches  by  the 
way. 

“Stop!”  cried  the  Sisters,  who  thought  he 
was  mad. 

“What  is  the  matter  now?”  shouted  every 
body,  rushing  to  the  doors  and  windows. 

“Ladies!”  cried  Puck,  facing  about,  “I 
wonder  at  you ! chasing  the  Lord-High-Fiddle- 
sticks out  of  his  breath  for  his  breeches ! For 
shame!” 

“ For  shame !”  echoed  every  body. 

“ It  is  not  true,”  answered  the  Sisters ; “we 
only  wanted  to  ask  our  way.” 

“ Oh,  we  know  better  than  that !”  answered 
the  crowd.  “ We  have  seen  you  before.  You 
have  gongs  in  your  pockets.” 

“And  you  go  about  beating  on  drums,” said 
Puck.  “ We  know  your  tricks.” 

Here  arose  such  a hubbub  of  indignation  that 
Mr.  Wiseman  popped  his  head  out  of  his  win- 
dow to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

“Mr.  Wiseman!”  exclaimed  the  Younger 
Sisters  all  together,  “pray  help  us.  We  came 
to  find  our  fortune ; but  these  people  have  all 
gone  mad.” 

“A  true  woman,”  answered  Mr.  Wiseman, 
disapprovingly,  “ would  not  be  here  with  a mob 
about  her,  but  would  wait  at  home  for  her  for- 
tune.” 

“There  is  not  enough  to  eat  at  home,”  an- 
swered the  Sisters. 

“ A woman’s  fortune  is  in  her  husband,  ” pur- 
sued Mr.  Wiseman. 

“But,  Mr.  Wiseman,  what  are  we  to  do  if 
we  have  no  husbands,  or  have  lost  them  ?” 

“ Even  if  you  could  get  My  Lord’s  breeches,” 
he  insisted,  “ you  would  only  be  ridiculous  in 
them.” 

“As  you  are  now,  with  your  gongs  and 
drums,”  threw  in  Puck. 

“Dear  Mr.  Wiseman,”  cried  the  Sisters, 
“ we  do  not  want  the  breeches ; only  to  earn 
our  bread.” 

“Then  you  should  go  to  the  Giant’s  tread- 
mill,” said  Mr.  Wiseman. 

“There  is  not  room  enough  now;  besides 
we  have  heard  the  groans  of  our  Sisters.  We 
are  willing  to  work  for  bread ; but  the  Giant 
takes  blood  and  nerves  and  life.” 

“The  Giant’s  tread-mill  has  been  in  opera- 
tion a great  many  years,  and  when  you  speak 
in  that  way,  you  attack  a venerable  institution 
which  should  be  respected.  You  should  not 
come  here  and  look  out  for  yourselves.  Women 
are  made  weak  that  men  may  look  out  for 
them.” 

“But,  Mr.  Wiseman,” answered  the  Sisters, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  “ men  have  not  looked 
out  for  us,  but  left  us  at  home  to  starve ; and 
when  we  try  to  help  ourselves  they  flout  us  as 
you  do,  and  insist  that  we  want  breeches.” 

“Ladies!  ladies!”  cried  Mr.  Wiseman,  “it 
is  for  men  to  go  rambling  about  the  country, 
and  to  have  opinions.  The  opinion  of  the  old 
Greeks  was,  that  looms,  not  public  meetings, 
are  women’s  business.  If  you  are  uncomfort- 


able you  should  make  no  noise  about  it.  Wo- 
men are  like  little  boys ; they  should  be  seen, 
and  not  heard.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  Sisters. 

“Woman,”  cried  Mr.  Wiseman,  “is  lovely 
when  she  is  silent.  Woman  demanding  what 
to  do,  and  spying  that  she  has  no,  bread-and- 
butter  is  simply  hideous!”  And  he  shut  the 
window. 

“There,”  said  Puck,  dancing  off,  “I  told 
you  you  would  get  no  breeches !” 

On  which  the  crowd  set  up  such  a hurrah 
that  the  Sisters  were  frightened  nearly  out  of 
their  wits,  and  ran  till  they  came  to  a great 
ctwtle  with  high  arched  gate  and  handsome 
walks  about  it.  In  the  entrance  sat  a Giant 
peacefully  smoking  a pipe,  but  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  Sisters  he  sprang  up  with  a howl  of  ter- 
ror and  slammed  the  gate  under  their  very 
noses. 

“ What  is  that  for?”  asked  the  Sisters. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  women  never  come 
here,”  cried  the  Giant,  peeping  at  them  over 
the  gate,  “and  that  if  you  stay  here  we  could 
not  admire  you  ?” 

“ We  don’t  care,”  answered  the  Sisters,  “ for 
admiration  as  much  as  we  do  for  bread-and- 
butter.” 

The  Giant  went  into  his  lodge ; but  after  a 
time  popped  his  head  over  the  gate  again,  and 
said : 

“Aren’t  you  gone  yet?  You  had  better  go 
away — you  had  really ! You  make  us  so  much 
trouble.  The  other  day  one  of  your  sort  slipped 
into  our  English  tower  through  a little  back  way 
called  the  Apothecaries’  Gate,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pull  that  gate  down  and  rebuild  it, 
so  that  no  more  of  you  should  slip  in.  You 
had  better  go!” 

“We  are  not  going,”  answered  all  the  Sisters 
except  the  Youngest,  who  said,  “I  will  go  on 
to  yonder  forest.  Perhaps  I shall  find  our  for- 
tune there.” 

Now  the  forest  of  which  she  spoke  was  made 
up  of  reverend  old  trees  whose  mighty  branches 
hardly  let  in  the  sun;  and  you  may  think  how 
surprised  was  the  Youngest  Sister  to  find  this 
hoary  forest  all  in  a giggle.  Sly  faces  peeped 
at  her  from  under  the  leaves;  great  Roots 
grinned  at  her;  every  Branch  quivered  with 
bitterness  and  whisperings ; the  Pines  shook 
with  laughter  in  every  twig;  and  the  Brook 
gurgled  in  such  a meaning  way  that  the  Youn- 
gest Sister  was  filled  with  spite. 

“ Are  you  laughing  at  met ” she  asked,  sharp- 

iy- 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  the  Brook.  “ I am  laugh- 
ing at  the  story  of  the  foolish  stream  that  set 
out  for  the  river,  a drop  at  a time,  and  dried  up 
by  the  way.” 

“ I see  nothing  in  that,”  returned  the  Youn- 
gest Sister.  But  just  then  she  heard  a great 
bnzzing,  and  looking  around  saw  a huge  Bum- 
ble-Bee lying  on  its  back,  and  kicking  in  an 
ecstasy  of  fun.  “And  what  pre  you  laughing 
at?”  asked  the  Youngest  Sister. 
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“At  those  foolish  bees,”  said  the  Bumble- 
Bee,  “ who  bought  their  honey  of  the  humming- 
birds. Having  nothing  else,  each  gave  its  legs, 
its  wings,  its  pollen-basket,  and  its  honey-pump ; 
but  when  they  had  nothing  more  to  give  the 
humming-birds  turned  their  backs  on  them,  and 
the  bees  starved  to  death.  ” 

“There  is  nothing  in  that,”  answered  the 
Youngest  Sister,  walking  on  very  fast.  But 
walk  as  fast  os  she  could,  she  could  not  get 
away  from  the  tittering  And  giggling  that  pur- 
sued her.  Of  a sudden  she  stopped  with  a chill 
down  her* back.  She  had  discovered  that  the 
laughing  was  in  her  pocket. 

“ What  can  be  in  my  pocket  ? and  what  shall 
I do  now  ?”  she  asked  herself  in  a fright ; when, 
giving  her  pocket  a shake,  out  tumbled  a Prim- 
er, which  the  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe  had  given 
her,  but  which  she  had  quite  forgotten.  The 
book  opened  as  it  fell,  and  the  Youngest  Sister 
saw  all  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  whfepering 
together. 

“More  laughing!”  she  exclaimed,  angrily; 
“ and  what  are  you  laughing  at,  pray  ?” 

“Only  at  a couple  of  silly  little  stories,  an- 
swered the  Letters,  trying  to  sneak  back  to 
their  places.” 

“Tell  me  the  silly  little  stories,”  said  the 
Youngest  Sister ; “ then  I shall  know  if  they  are 
worth  laughing  at.” 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  commenced  the  Primer, 
“ there  was  a Prince  of  Cham-Cham  who  was 
unlucky  enough  to  offend  a great  enchanter ; on 

• which  the  enchanter,  after  the  amiable  fashion 
of  his  tribe,  decreed  that  the  Prince  should  nev- 
er eat  another  dinner  unless  he  went  to  the  top  | 
of  a certain  high  mountain  for  it.  No  Prince 
of  Cham-Cham  had  ever  climbed  a mountain, 
and  the  Prince  sent  for  all  the  wise  men  in  his 
kingdom  to  advise  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
wise  men  came  and  shook  their  heads. 

“‘This  is  a difficult  problem,*  said  they. 
‘The  ascent  is  too  steep  for  a horse,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  Your  Majesty  should  go 
up  on  your  own  feet.  It  was  never  heard  of 
since  Cham-Cham  was  a kingdom  that  any 
Prince  went  any  whither  on  his  own  feet ; he 
was  always  carried.  If  Your  Majesty  should 
climb  the  mountain  you  would  destroy  the  ideal 
of  Our  Prince.* 

“ ‘ How  then  am  I to  get  my  dinner?*  asked 

• the  Prince. 

“‘We  wft  go  home  to  dinner,’  said  they, 
‘and  invent  a method  of  hoisting  Your  Majesty 
to  the  top.’ 

“ So  the  wise  men  went  home  to  dinner ; but 
before  the  invention  was  perfected  the  Prince 
had  starved  to  death.”’ 

“ I see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  that,”  returned 
the  Youngest  Sister,  yawning.  “ Let  me  hear 
your  other  story.  ” 

“Once  upon  a time,”  said  the  Primer, 
“ there  were  six  Poor  Women,  and  this  is 
what  thcyUid.  Each  woman  spent  two  dollars 
a week ; each  woman  bought  her  coal  by  the 
bucket,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars 
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a ton — scant  measure,  and  coal  almost  all  stone 
at  that.  Each  woman  bought  at  the  corner 
grocery  sour,  black  bread,  at  ten  cents  a loaf; 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  horrible  black  tea,  as 
dear  as  it  was  bad ; and  a quart  of  the  worst 
coal-oil  in  the  world  at  the  price  of  the  best.  It 
was  not  often  that  any  of  these  women  dared 
buy  a poor  bit  of  meat  or  a few”  potatoes.  What- 
ever they  did  buy,  it  was  sfiU  a poor  article  at 
the  best  rates.  And  to  earn  such  a living  these 
six  women  worked  night  and  day,  and  every 
year  grew  poorer  and  weaker.  But  this  is 
what  they  might  have  done : They  might  have 
agreed  to  buy  together.  There  would  have 
been  then  twelve  dollars  for  the  week.  Es- 
chewing the  corner  grocery  they  could  buy,  if 
they  liked,  a ton  of  good  coal,  giving  each  wo- 
man, when  divided,  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity at  half  the  cost ; a pound  and  a half  of  fair 
tea  at  ninety  cents;  two  bogs  of  good  flour 
(twenty -eight  pound  bags).  For  the  next 
week's  purchases  say  a barrel  of  potatoes,  the 
pound  and  a half  of  tea,  the  flour  as  before, 
mutton  enough  to  last*  them  the  week,  seven 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  butter,  or  what  else  was 
most  needed.  Other  women  hearing  in  course 
of  time  of  the  better  fare  of  these  six  would 
suppose,  first,  that  the  millennium  had  com- 
menced in  the  comer  groceries ; but  learning 
the  truth,  would  bring  their  money  and  desire 
to  be  admitted  into  partnership.  Growing 
stronger,  the  women  could  buy  directly  of  the 
producers — ” 

“But  what  is  all  this  tiresome  stuff  to  me  ?” 
asked  the  Youngest  Sister,  breaking  in  impa- 
tiently. 

“ Why,  nothing,  truly,”  answered  the  Primer, 
sheepishly^  “ only  we  laughed  to  see  how  near 
these  women  were  to  finding  their  fortune.” 

The  Youngest  Sister  shut  the  book  and  wan- 
dered on,  till  the  forest  thinned  the  way,  so 
that  she  could  see  a castle  through  the  trees. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  be  glad;  her  sec- 
ond, that  the  building  wore  a disagrecably- 
familiar  look.  No  sooner  had  she  said  this 
to  herself  than  she  recognized  it.  She  had 
come  back  to  the  Giant’s  tread-mill.  Faintly 
outlined  against  the  horizon  she  could  see  the 
maternal  Shoe.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a point  on 
it,  she  had  been  walking  in  a circle. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  she  stood  till 
she  saw  some  of  the  Working  Sisters  coming 
out  of  the  gate. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  asked  the  Youngest 
Sister. 

“To  town,”  they  answered,  “to  buy  bread. 
The  Giant  has  just  paid  us  our  wages  for  the 
week.” 

“ I will  go  with  you,”  said  the  Youngest  Sister. 

So  they  went  to  town  together — the  Working 
Sisters  weary  and  faint  after  the  day  on  the 
Giant’s  tread-mill ; the  Youngest  Sister  weary 
and  faint  because  she  had  found  no  fortune  and 
had  walked  in  a circle— walking  like  shadows 
in  the  bright  town  till  they  came  to  a dirty  shop 
on  the  comer  of  a dark  street.  The  Youngest 
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Sister  rubbed  her  eyes  and  stared.  Behind  the 
counter  sat  the  Giant,  with  all  his  faces  and 
hands  about  him  : lean  faces,  broad  faces,  pale 
faces,  red  faces  — some  smirking  and  some 
scowling,  some  speaking  loud  and  some  speak- 
ing low ; and  hands  to  match — wicked  faces 
and  greedy  hands  all  of  them. 

The  Sisters  went  in,  one  by  one.  Each  wo- 
man bought  a loaP  of  bad  bread,  a paper  of 
worse  tea,  a can  of  worst  oil,  a bucket  of  stones 
called  coal,  and  a half-bundle  of  poor  wood, 
sold  for  a bundle.  The  Giant  was  sharp  with 
them,  and  round  with  them,  and  cross  with 
them,  and  snappish  with  them.  He  cheated 
them  in  weight,  and  he  cheated  them  in  quali- 
ty. He  sold  them  odds,  ends,  refuse,  scrapings, 
shavings;  sour  things,  spoiled  things,  bitter 
things,  rotten  things.  He  rated  them  soundly 
when  they  were  in  his  debt — and  charged  for 
his  odd  and  ends,  his  refuse  and  scrapings,  the 
highest  market-prices.  And  between  the  high 
prices  here  at  the  corner,  and  the  low  wages  at 
the  tread-mill,  he  had  them  all  by  a chain  about 
the  neck,  to  which  every  week  added  a new  link. 

The  Youngest  Sister  st6od  at  the  door  watch- 
ing, tears  in  her  eyes  and  rage  in  her  heart.  As 
she  stood  she  felt  the  Primer  bounce  about  in 
her  pocket  in  a remarkable  manner.  Now  this 
Primer  was  not  a Willson’s  First  Reader,  as  you 
may  imagine,  but  a Primer  which  possessed  the 
excellent  faculty  of  telling  you  just  what  you 
needed  to  know.  . 

The  Youngest  Sister  opened  the  Primer,  and 
this  is  w hat  she  read  : 

CO-OPERATIVE  CATECHISM. 

Q.  Are  a dozen  men  stronger  than  one?— A.  Yes. 

(}.  Can  ten  dollars  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
five? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  cheaper  to  buy  in  large  quantities  ?— A . Yes. 
Q.  What  are  the  Working  Sisters  like  when  they  go 
singly  and  buy  pennyworths?— A.  The  brook  that 
went  to  the  river  drop  by  drop,  and  dried  up  by  the 
way. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Working  Sisters  like  when  they 
buy  the  refuse  of  the  Giant's  shop  at  the  best  market- 
prices,  and  run  in  debt  for  it?— A.  The  bees  who 
bought  their  honey  of  the  humming-birds,  and  paid 
for  it  with  their  wings  and  legs. 

Q.  What  does  Mr.  Wiseman  think  of  the  Working 
Sisters’  case? — A.  That  it  is  a Al}’sterious  Dispensa- 
tion, and  the  Problem  of  the  Age,  and  that  no  doubt 
Somebody  will  find  the  remedy  somewhere,  at  some 
future  time. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Working  Sisters  like  while  waiting 
for  Somebody  to  find  the  remedy  ?— A . Like  the  Prince 
of  Cham-Cliani,  who  starved  to  death  before  they  could 
invent  a contrivance  for  hoisting  him  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

Q . When  you  wish  to  be  sure  that  a thing  will  be 
done,  what  should  you  do  ? — A.  Do  it  yourself. 

Q.  Can  a man  or  woman  make  the  fortune  of  an- 
other man  or  woman  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  will  be  sure  of  help?— A.  Those 
who  help  themselves. 

Q.  Cau  all  the  charitable  men  and  women  in  the 
world  lift  the  class  of  Working  Sisters  into  a comfort- 
able life?— A.  No. 

Q.  Who  can  help  the  Working  Sisters?— A.  The 
Working  Sisters. 

Q.  How  can  this  be  done,  when  these  women  have 
no  money  and  no  time?— A.  As  the  six  Poor  Women 
might  have  done. 

Q.  How  many  women  are  needed  for  a beginning  ? 


—A  The  first  two  who  have  honesty  and  common- 
sense,  and  can  agree  to  buy  together. 

Q.  Is  this  Primer  hostile*  to  the  Giant  of  the  corner 
shop  ?— A.  Yes ; because  women  who  once  co-operate 
in  buying,  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  will  boy 
directly  of  the  producers.  The  Giant's  pockets  will 
collapse,  his  heads  will  grow  hungry,  his  fingers  skin- 
ny, his  trade  small,  and  his  profits  smaller. 

Q.  What  picture  shall  be  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Primer  when  it  grows  a rich  Primer  and  can  afford  to 
embellish  itself? — A.  The  mill  that  is  now  operated 
by  one  of  the  Tradec-Uni^s  in  London. 

Q.  How  did  this  Trades-JJnion  commence?— A.  With 
a few  mechanics  and  a few  dollars.  1 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  women  can  conduct  extended 
financial  operations  ?— A . This  Primer,  beipg  of  a san- 
guine turn,  thinks  that  it  is,  as  women  have  shown 
such  capabilities  in  individual  cases ; but  if  not,  there 
will  always  be  men  to  help  them. 

Q.  What  shall  the  Youngest  Sister  do  with  this 
Primer  ?— A.  Go  straightway  and  publish  it. 

On  reading  this  the  Youngest  Sister  slipped 
the  book  into  her  pocket  and  started  for  the 
publishers ; but  the  Primer  managed  to  squeak 
out  one  more  inquiry : 

Q.  When  shall  the  first  two  or  three  Working  Wo- 
men, who  eagerly  wish  for  present  relief,  begin  on 
tlio  co-opcrativo  plan  ?— A.  Now ! 


LOVE’S  LOGIC. 

SO  Jack  Leyden  came  down  to  Brarablewild 
with  a hurt. 

He  had  come  home  from  abroad  a year  before, 
with  the  fame  of  a millionaire,  and  Florence 
Reresby  had  been  the  first  to  greet  him,  with 
strange,  sweet  smiles  and  subtle  flatteries ; but 
one  day,  having  been  shown  into  the  library  at 
Reresby  Hall,  and  left  to  wait  till  Florence 
should  return  from  her  drive,  an  open  pane  of 
the  conservatory  permitted  him  to  overhear  this 
conversation : 

“There,  there,  stay  your  hand,  fair  Flora; 
these  will  make  a bouquet  worthy  the  most  ex- 
acting Frima  Donna — if  she  only  knew  who  se- 
lected them — ” 

“ She  wouldn't  care  a fig  for  them.” 
“By-the-way,  have  you  heard  of  Leyden’s 
misfortune  ?” 

“ Lost  his  millions” — so  unconcernedly  as  to 
make  Jack’s  heart  palpitate  with  pleasure. 

“We  were  speaking  of  him  at  the  Club  last 
night,  and  wondering  how  it  would  affect  a cer- 
tain Miss  Reresby.”  # 

“What  an  honor  1 You  might  have  told 
them  that  a certain  Miss  Reresby  had  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  the  ups  and  down#  of  Mr.  Jack 
Leyden.” 

“ Poor  Jack,  though  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  poor  enough,  evidently,”  and  here 
she  laughed  at  her  own  wit,  hut  not  at  all  as 
Jack  remembered  to  have  heard  her  laugh  be- 
fore. 

Then  Jack  picked  up  his  hat  and  paused  an 
instant  to  collect  himself,  took  a turn  or  two 
of  the  room,  and  stepped  into  the  conservatory. 
Florence  was  there,  to  be  snre,  in  carriage  dress, 
on  tip-toe  to  reach  a wide-blown  rose ; while 
Mr.  Gregory  fastened  a carnation-pink  in  his 
button-hole,  with  some  assistance  from  Li  ette. 
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The  somewhat  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Jack 
Leyden  made  a change  in  the  tableau.  Lisette 
turned  sharply  and  dropped  the  carnation-pink, 
the  pupils  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  brown  eyes  expand- 
ed, as  if  smitten  by  a thought  of  some  magni- 
tude, while  Florence  came  down  to  earth  amidst 
a shower  of  rifled  rose-leaves. 

“ I come  to  bid  you  good-by,  Miss  Reresby,” 
said  Jack ; “lam  going  down  to  Bramblewild 
for  the  summer.” 

“ Good-by  t And  what  becomes  of  our  ex- 
cursion to  Katahdin,  and  our — our — ” 

“ I think  they  must  have  been  dreams — day- 
dreams— things  impossible  to  realize.” 

“So be  it,” she  answered,  brushing  to  yellow 
dust  the  acacia-balls  in  her  soft  pink  palms; 
“they  might  not  have  been  just  what  we  ex- 
pected, after  all : one  can  never  predict  the 
wind  and  the  weather.  I often  console  myself 
with  the  fancy  that  those  pleasures  w'hich  we 
hoped  to  realize  and  failed  of  are  sweeter  as 
failures  than  fulfillments.” 

“ ‘ You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  remains  round  It  still.* 

Which  means,  perhaps,  that  one  may  become 
so  used  to  pleasure  as  to  lose  its  fine  perfume. 
That  isn’t  my  danger.” 

“No  one  knows  what  snares  Bramblewild 
affords.  But,  since  it  must  be — good-by !”  and 
she  swept  out  after  him,  as  indifferently  as  if  it 
had  been  no  other  than  Mr.  Gregory  himself. 

“ Speak  of  angels  and  you  hear  their  wings. 
Do  you  suppose  he  could  have  heard  any  thing  ?” 
queried  Lisette. 

“That’s  just  what  I was  wondering,”  an- 
swered Gregory. 

And  this  was  why  Jack  happened  down  at 
Bramblewild  so  unexpectedly.  He  chose  to 
walk  from  the  station  to  his  aunt's  door,  and 
have  his  luggage  follow  after ; he  wanted  to  see 
if  the  sweet-scented  night-air  of  Bramblewild 
preserved  its  old  spell,  could  bid  uprise  the  ghost 
of  a happy  boyhood ; perhaps,  too,  he  wished  to 
see  how  the  familiar  places  would  look  in  the 
light  of  affliction. 

There  were  no  candles  burning  at  Miss  Ley- 
den’s ; he  remembered  how  his  aunt  loved  to 
sit  in  the  still  moonlight,  with  her  wood-fire 
slowly  dropping  into  dull  embers;  apd  how, 
when  younger,  he  had  laughed  at  what  he  had 
been  pleased  to  call  Jier  foolish  sentimentality, 
and  insisted,  in  his  selfish  way,  upon  lights  being 
brought  in.  Now  he  could  better  understand. 
“She  is  alone  to-night,”  he  said  to  himself— 
“she  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  see  me:”  and  he 
strode  straight  to  her  favorite  parlor,  stepped 
lightly  across  the  floor,  bent  above  a little  fig- 
ure musing  there  in  the  dim  light,  and  waked 
her  with  a kiss  on  cheek  and  forehead. 

The  little  person  thus  kissed  forebore  to  cry 
“Thief!”  She  half  rose  in  her  seat,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  “You  have  perhaps 
made  a mistake,”  said  she;  “I  will  speak  to 
Miss  Leyden.” 

But  Miss  Leyden  did  not  wait  to  be  called ; 


her  well-trained  ear,  which  long  ago  had  list- 
ened for  footsteps  that  never  came,  knew  the 
light  tread. 

“My  dear  Jack,”  said  she,  compensating 
with  her  cordiality  for  Florence’s  coldness,  as 
far  as  a mere  aunt  can  do  such  a thing — “my 
dear  Jack,  I was  just  saying  at  the  tea-table 
how  delightful  it  w*ould  be  if  you  should  happen 
down ; wasn’t  I,  Elizabeth  ?” 

“I  can  bear  witness  to  that  effect,  certain- 

iy." 

“Oh,  Jack!  this  is  Elizabeth;  you  remem- 
ber Elizabeth  ?” 

“I’m  sure  I should  have  remembered,  if 
such  a pleasure  had  been  earlier  experienced. 
How  do  you  do,  Elizabeth  ? I’m  afraid  you’ll 
remember  me  with  a vengeance.” 

“ That’s  better  than  to  be  forgotten,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Smallest  favors  gratefully  receive^  Did 
you  know,  aunt,  what  a mistake  I perpetrated  ?” 

“Did  you  take  Elizabeth  for  me?  That’s 
because  there  were  no  lights.  Shall  I ring  for 
them  ?” 

“ Not  on  my  account,  thank  you.  There  is 
something  delightfully  uncertain  about  this  semi- 
daylight.” 

“So  I should  think,  Jack,  from  your  point 
of  view.  But  Elizabeth  and  I like  it ; she  looks 
into  the  future,  maybe,  and  I — well,  it’s  light 
enough  for  me  to  see  my  knitting  at  almost  any 
time.  I believe  I could  knit  in  the  dark.” 

“ I noticed  as  I came  in  that  the  honey-sucklc 
we  set  is  still  alive,”  said  Jack  ; “ I’m  glad  of 
it,  it’s  the  pleasantest  odor  to  come  hovering 
about  one — ” 

“ Excepting  heliotrope,”  Elizabeth  interrupt- 
ed. 

“ Excepting  heliotrope,”  allowed  Jack,  mus-  | 
ingly.  He  was  thinking  of  a deep-colored  sprig  \ 
Florence  had  given  him  from  her  bouquet  when  [ 
he  first  knew  her,  and  which  he  had  been  trying  ! 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  bum ; thinking  how  she 
hung  over  the  flowers,  her  rare  lips  almost  meet-  , 
ing  them,  her  white  hand  fluttering  among  their 
sweets ; how  she  had  chosen  and  hesitated  and 
yielded.  The  picture  was  all  before  him  at  that 
instant — the  flickering  eyelids,  the  arch  brows, 
the  half  smile  about  the  sweet  mouth : thus  she 
rose  in  her  radiant  loveliness,  and  what  light 
there  was  seemed  of  her  bringing. 

“I  sometimes  fancy,”  continued  Elizabeth, 

“ that  this  intangible  essence — here  one  moment 
and  where  the  next  ? — which  we  interpret  as  the 
perfume  of  pink  or  rose  or  violet,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  mode  by  which  some  spiritual  being 
expresses  itself  to  us.” 

“Fanciful  but  not  botanical,”  objected  Miss 
Leyden. 

“Too  supernatural  by  half,”  said  Jack.  “ I 
would  rather  have  it  of  a more  material  signifi- 
cation. For  instance,  sweet-brier  always  re- 
minds me  of  Aunt  Leyden ; mignonnette  makes 
me  think  of  poor  Syntax,  as  we  used  to  call 
him  at  school — he  always  kept  a bit  of  it  in  his 
Bible  for  a mark ; violets  suggest  a little  gipsy 
who  cries  them  under  my  office-window ; and 
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heliotrope — ” He  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
speaking;  that  it  was  necessary  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

“ Well!”  said  Elizabeth,  as  he  paused. 

u Heliotrope,”  he  went  on,  thinking  aloud — 
a very  inconvenient  habit — “ one  believes  to  be 
in  love  when  one — look  ! there’s  a fire-fly  in  the 
vine.  In  Italy  it’s  a portent  of  trouble.  I hope 
I didn’t  bring  it.4’ 

“Nonsense,  Jack;  it’s  too  early  for  them. 
I believe  you  are  talking  in  your  sleep.  If  you 
are  tired  there’s  yonr  room  in  readiness ; don’t 
mind  us.” 

“I  imagine  that  it  was  only  a spark  from 
your  cigar,”  explained  Elizabeth— with  which 
assurance  Jack  strolled  to  his  room  to  spend 
half  the  night  in  the  moon-lighted  window- 
seat,  repeating  those  words  that  had  stung  him ; 
those  and  others,  thinking  in  a barren,  dis- 
mayed fashion  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
them;  still  thinking,  thinking  till  the  moon 
withdrew  and  left  him  in  deeper  shadow. 

Thus  Jack  found  himself  domiciled  at  Bram- 
blewild  in  right  good  earnest.  He  had  come 
down  to  spend  the  summer  there ; he  had  told 
Florence  as  much,  and  he  meant  to  keep  his 
word  at  whatever  cost.  Meanwhile  he  was  be- 
trayed into  conjecturing  what  sort  of  a summer 
it  would  be — what  amusements  beyond  trouting 
and  picnicking — and  when  the  months  had  flown 
should  he  have  discovered  that  life  was  worth 
living  without  Florence?  He  recalled  all  the 
great  and  good  to  whom  love  had  proved  un- 
kind, but  who  had  gone  on  with  their  lives  pret- 
ty much  the  same,  as  far  ns  he  could  see ; to 
whom  it  had  not  given  a mortal  wound ; who 
had  pursued  great  ends,  accomplished  great 
heroisms,  without  that  precious  incitement ; 
but  among  them  all  no  lot  seemed  quite  so  bit- 
ter as  his  own.  Either  each  had  been  strong 
enough  to  renounce  his  idol  with  one  passion 
of  pain,  or  had  grown  content  to  worship  idly 
and  at  a distance ; but  as  for  him,  he  could 
neither  renounce  nor  worship ; he  could  not 
inflict  on  himself  the  keen  agony  nor  the  indo- 
lent content ; he  could  only  be  miserable. 

He  interested  hitnself,  however,  the  follow- 
ing week  in  helping  Elizabeth  lay  out  her  flow- 
er-garden, and  was  almost  obliged  to  confess 
that  hope  and  faith  were  not  quite  dead  within 
him,  so  much  pleasure  he  found  in  the  certain- 
ty that  the  tiny  seeds  he  let  fall  would  reappear 
in  leaf  and  blossom. 

“ Mossy  stone-crop,  ” said  he ; “ we  will  have 
that  for  an  edge  to  our  grounds,  a sort  of  stone- 
wall to  keep  trespassers  at  an  admiring  dis- 
tance.” 

“ And  here’s  the  live-for-ever,  what  shall  we 
do  with  this  ?” 

“ We  will  mark  the  centre  with  your  initials 
in  live-for-ever  to  keep  your  memory  green.” 

“That’s  not  gallant;  you  shouldn’t  allow 
that  my  memory  needed  such  a reminder — be- 
sides, I want  a bed  of  heart ’s-ease  in  the  cen- 
tre.” 

“Heart-shaped?  That  would  be  appropri- 


ate ; and  then  your  initials  can  hedge  it  about, 
to  signify  that  the  inclosure  is  yours.” 

“ To  keep  off  marauders  again  ? You  seem 
to  be  arranging  a plan  of  fortifications  instead 
of  a flower-garden.” 

“ Yes  ; you  see  this  wicked  Coxcomb  might 
just  straggle  along  here,  and  make  as  though 

‘He  entered  gay 
Tour  heart  at  some  noonday.'  ” 

“But  he  belongs  to  the  amaranth  family, 
you  know.” 

“But  hope  is  deceitful”— a little  dismally. 
Jack. 

“I  don’t  think  so  badly  of  her” — cheerfully, 
Elizabeth. 

“ You  affect  her  society  ? I wonder  of  what 
you  were  thinking  that  night  when  I surprised 
you.” 

“ How  can  I remember  my  thoughts  so  long  ? 
They  all  flew  away  like  a flock  of  birds  among 
which  some  boy  has  thrown  a stone  while  they 
sat  sunning  themselves  unsuspiciously.” 

“ Complimentary  in  your  turn.  And  I rep- 
resent the  stone,  and  not  even  a precious  stone 
at  that.” 

“How  do  you  know?  Ask  Miss  Leyden. 
See,  I want  the  morning-glories  and  nastur- 
tiums to  climb  together  over  this  pretty  frame. 
Won’t  the  effect  be  gorgeous  ?” 

“ You  should  see  the  passion-flowers  and  the 
espiritu  santo  at — ” At  Reresby  Hall  he  had 
been  near  saying. 

“ Oh  yes ; I saw  a passion-flower  at  the 
Horticultural  Fair,  and  I’ve  been  distracted  for 
one  ever  since.  ” 

“ Have  you  ? Where’s  the  mignonnette  go- 
ing ? Shall  she  scatter  herself  at  random,  like 
ail  spicy  things,  or  learn  to  spell  her  own  name 
near  yours  ?” 

“It  will  be  the  sweetest  name  was  ever 
spelled.  I think  I should  like  it  so.  And 
plant  the  Jacob ’s-ladder  where  it  will  seem  to 
be  leading  up  to  the  morning-glories.  And  my 
four-o ’clocks  mustn’t  be  forgotten.” 

“ Certainly  not,  w'hen  they  came. all  the  way 
from  Mexico  to  tell  us  the  time  of  day.  It’s  a lit- 
tle wonderful  how  they  kept  the  reckoning  correct 
through  the  changes  of  latitude  and  longitude.” 

“And  here’s  a whole  sheaf  of  sweets,” 
pursued*  Elizabeth — “sweet-pea,  sweet-clover, 
swect-alyssum — but  there,  we  shall  have  to 
postpone  our  labors.  I’\e  caught  a handful 
of  rain-drops  already.” 

“The  English  violets  will  be  glad  of  them. 
It’s  a long  time  since  I was  out  in  a country 
shower.” 

“Are  they  very  much  different  from  city 
showers  ?” 

“Every  one  has  an  umbrella  in  the  city,  a 
hack,  or  an  awning.  Here  they’re  sun  showers ; 
I am  thirsty  for  one.  Let  me  get  your  water- 
proof and  we  can  taste  it  at  first  hand.” 

“Oh,  the  dear  sweet  rain, 

Oh,  the  rain  ou  the  pave. 

How  it  clatters  aud  it  chatters 
With  a something  sad  refrain !" 
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sang  Elizabeth,  as  Jack  adjusted  the  cloak  over 
her  little  shapely  shoulders. 

“The  rain  seems  to  freshen  one’s  thoughts 
as  well  as  the  atmosphere,”  said  Jack.  “The 
last  time  I was  caught  in  a shower — ” 

“But  you  were  not  caught  in  this;  you 
walked  into  it  with  your  eyes  wide  open.  This 
path  leads  past  Mr.  Estes’s  grounds — don’t  you 
hear  the  fountain  play?  It  puts  one  in  mind 
of  some  delicious  Aria,  which,  however,  one 
never  listened  to  elsewhere.  It  is  like  Miss  Ley- 
den’s music-box,  w’hich  always  brings  up  de- 
lightful reminiscences  of  events  that  never  oc- 
curred, if  you  can  understand  that.” 

“That  is,  you  feel  as  if  you  had  lived  in  a 
novel  ?” 

“Yes,  nof  as  the  heroine  though.  Some- 
times, on  very  sultry  evenings,  I flit  down  here 
by  myself,  just  to  hear  t^is  fountain  hum.  One 
imagines  it  bewailing  some  loss  in  the  sweetest 
fashion.  It  is  a poem  in  a dead  tongue.” 

“I  shall  not  permit  you  the  monopoly  of 
coming  here  by  yourself  in  future.” 

‘iThere’s  a sort  of  moonlight  romance  about 
the  place,”  Elizabeth  went  on;  “it  is  solitary 
and  still,  except  for  the  fountain,  and  there's 
something  ghostly  about  that,  you  must  know. 
It  isn’t  tho  original  fountain,  the. gossips  say; 
you  can  see  the  other  any  day  at  the  further  end 
of  the  grounds,  a weeping  water-nymph,  cracked 
and  w'eather-beaten  and  garmented  with  eager 
vines,  all  her  tears  shed  long  ago.  A great 
* many  generations  past  the  lady-love  of  the 
owner  of  this  place  proved  false — I don’t  know 
whether  he  was  an  Estes  or  not ; the  fountain 
had  been  their  favorite  resort : he  had  seen  her 
beautiful  face  reflected  in  its  basin,  she*  had 
laved  her  white  hands  in  Hto  waters  and  fed  the 
gold-fish  that  idled  there.  * He  could  never  en- 
dure its  presence  afterward : in  the  pauses  of  its 
fall  he  fancied  he  heard  her  voice  warbling  the 
love-lays  of  unhappy  troubadours,  and  he  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  filled  up,  and  vowed 
that  never  till  he  had  forgiven  her  should  these 
waters  greet  the  sun  again.  And  so  the  foun  tr- 
ain has  been  dry  ever  since;  the  nymph  forgot 
to  weep.  But  many  years  after,  when  he  lay 
dying  and  thinking  of  his  old  love  as  he  had 
once  thought  of  her,  suddenly  his  heart  melted 
within  him,  and  up  from  the  garden  .came  a 
sound  of  flowing  water.  4 The  waters  of  the 
fountain  have  searched  out  the  sun,*  he  cried, 
and  dragged  himself  out  under  the  sky  and  the 
blossoming  lilacs ; but  the  nymph  still  bent  there  j 
in  tearless  sorrow,  still  the  wild  vines  and  scented 
dodders  twisted  themselves  about  the  stricken 
form,  enameled  lizards  slipped  among  the  gap- 
ing fissures,  great  golden  butterflies  fluttered 
tremulously  in  and  out  of  the  net-work  of  twigs 
and  leaves,  gaunt  spiders  hung  their  webs  across 
the  brow  like  a mourning  veil,  and  a bird  built 
in  the  hollow  of  the  marble  hand.  Yet  groping 
its  slow,  secret  way  amidst  nether  darkness,  toil- 
ing and  feeding  deep  roots  and  sluggish  seeds, 
wearing  its  passage  over  stony  barriers,  at  last 
the  pent-up  stream  had  escaped  4pn  bondage 


and  was  bubbling  up  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  grounds.  And-  the  story  goes  that  the  old 
man  kissed  the  healing  waters  and  died.” 

“ Running  water  indeed ! ” laughed  Jack ; “ I 
should  be  rather  suspicious  of  such  a fountain ; 
it  might  resume  its  line  of  march  any  time,  n 
sort  of  adventurer.  But  where  did  you  hear 
the  conte  ? — it  sounds  medieval  and  miraculous.  ” 

“Mr.  Estes  told  it  me  when  I was  visiting 
there  with  papa ; he  told  it  much  nicer  than  I, 
but  he  reduced  it  to  matter  of  fact  by  sundiy 
explanations.  I pleased  him  immensely  with  a 
little  sketch  I made  of  the  woeful  nymph,  bereft 
even  of  her  tears,  while  the  happy  waters,  gush- 
ing up  in  the  distance,  took  somewhat  the  form 
of  a white  angel  who  beckoned.” 

“ Did  you  give  it  to  him  ?” 

“ He  didn’t  a§k  for  it.” 

“A  sin  of  omission  of  which  I. shall  not  be 
found  guilty.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?’* 

“ Certainly,  if  you  are  in  earnest.” 

“I’m  very  much  in  earnest.  You  are  not 
aware,  I see,  that  this  legend  is  an  heir-loom  of 
ours,  that  Mr.  Estes  purchased  the  old  Leyden 
estate  of  my  father.” 

“ Oh,  why  did  you  let  me  tell  you  an  old 
story  ?” 

“I  wanted  to  see  in  what  shape  it  would 
come  out  of  the  crucible  of  your  thought — hav- 
ing struck  a vein,  how  you  would  work  it — / 
holding  an  interest  in  the  lode.” 

“But  that  was  not  quite  fair,  I think.  Had 
we  not  better  turn  our  faces  homeward  now  ? 
Won’t  Miss  Leyden  be  expecting  us  ?” 

“As  you  will,  only  the  wind  is  in  our  faces 
in  that  direction.” 

“ Well,  but  we’ve  got  to  meet  it  sooner  or 
later.  ” 

“ Who  knows  ? It  may  shift  yet,  if  we  keep 
our  backs  to  it  resolutely.” 

But  even  while  he  spoke  it  shifted  to  some 
purpose*;  the  clouds  which  had  been  playing  at 
mischief  all  the  morning,  now  letting  the  sun 
out  between  ragged  fringes  of  mist  for  the  nonce, 
suddenly  discharged  themselves  in  a sheet  of 
blinding  rain,  making  great  pools  in  the  coun- 
try roa^-side,  and  dripping  in  torrents  from 
every  sheltering  bough.  They  had  already  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Estes’s  es- 
tate, and  were  seeking  protection  under  a ven- 
erable elm,  when  some  one  interrupted  their 
small-talk  thus : 

“ Miss  Elizabeth,  you  have  been  rather  more 
unfortunate  than  I.  If  you  and  Mr.  Leyden 
will  cqme  in  and  share  my  library  fire  till  the 
storm  passes  I shall  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  my  portion  of  this  discomfort.” 

It  was  Mr.  Estes  himself,  who  had  taken  his 
hat  quite  oft’,  and,  in  proffering  his  umbrella  to 
Elizabeth,  was  left  without  any  shield  whatever 
between  him  and  the  elements,  which  regarded 
courtesy  with  no  relenting. 

It  was  a bright  fire  they  found,  blazing  and 
sparkling  all  by  itself,  in  a sort  ot  merry  mel- 
ancholy, behind  the  tall  brass  fender  of  earlier 
days — pranking  along  the  gilded  tomes  on  the 
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book-shelves,  touching  up  the  bloom  on  faded 
portraits,  dancing  in  the  frosted  silver  and  Bo- 
hemian glass  spread  for  Mr.  Estes’s  solitary  re- 
past. 

“My  table  is  set  for  two,  you  see,”  he  said ; 
44  for  though  I am  but  one,  a friend  or  so  is  apt 
to  drop  in,  and  then,  too,  I like  to  imagine  that 
some  other  is  expected.  It  is  not  good  to  be 
alone.” 

“One  isn’t  obliged  to  be,”  returned  Jack. 

44  You  can  always  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  bid  them  to  the  feast.” 

44  That  seems  to  be  just  what  Mr.  Estes  has 
done  in  our  case,”  said  Elizabeth. 

44  Yes,”  mused  Mr.  Estes,  stirring  the  fire,  and  I 
sending  great  showers  of  sparks  up  the  broad  ■ 
chimney;  4 4 yes,  there’s  always  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt  to  be  comforted.  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth, let  me  pour  you  a glass  of  this  Cyprus 
wine  to  take  the  damp  out  of  your  bones. 
There’s  old  Burgundv,  if  you  prefer  it,  Ley- 
den.” 

44  If  we  lived  in  the  days  of  Cleopatra  I should 
believe  it  the  fluid  spirit  of  all  precious  gems,” 
said  Elizabeth,  as  Jack  held  the  glass  before 
him  : 44  see  how  the  light  searches  it,  and  re- 
veals all  its  tints  and  tones!” 

44  It  is  the  glass  which  / am  admiring,”  said 
Jack  ; 44  it  is  as  if  the  air  itself  had  taken  shape 
to  keep  the  wine  from  spilling.” 

44  Air  incrusted  with  a dream  of  frost-work,” 
suggested  Elizabeth ; 44 it  must  be  Venetian?” 

“The  glass-works  of  Murano  have  the  credit 
of  it, answered  Mr.  Estes ; “ the  Doges  may 
have  toasted  their  bride  from  it — Marino  Faliero 
himself,  for  all  we  can  tell.” 

44  Among  such  a historic  company  may  I dare 
drink  to  Elizabeth  ?”  concluded  'Jack,  draining 
the  contents. 

Mr.  Estes  smiled  faintly.  Perhaps  his  day 
was  over.  Perhaps  one  garden-scene  lingered 
in  his  memory  still — daylight  dying  out  in  pale 
gold  and  hazy  purples  beneath  a throbbing  star ; 
the  sleepy  note  of  finch  or  thrush  stirring  the 
still  air ; a garden  sweet  with  dew-damps  and 
scents  of  secret  herbs  and  close-shut  bells,  where 
he  pledged  to  eyes  that  could  not  deceive,  to 
lips  that  could  not  lie,  to  the  white  hand  that 
could  not  hurt,  and  found  it  all  vanity  and  woe. 
Mr.  Estes  was  not  a man  of  dreams  and  senti- 
ments merely ; whatever  had  come  to  him  in 
the  course  of  years,  whatever  promise  of  joy, 
whatever  fulfillment  of  sorrow,  had  left  him 
only  cold  and  courteous.  If  Love  had  no  need 
of  him,  he  had  no  need  of  Love,  may  have  been 
an  article  of  his  creed.  One  could  live  with- 
out it — that  is,  one  could  breathe ; its  absence 
hardly  rarefied  the  common  air  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  respiration.  That  is  the  way  he  would 
have  spoken  of  it,  if  at  all,  half-way  between  a 
sigh  and  a jest,  between  bitterness  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

44  Have  you  forgotten  that  little  song  you 
sang  so  often  to  your  father  when  you  were 
here  together?”  asked  Mr.  Estes,  opening  the 
piano,  after  lunch  had  been  discussed.  44 1 re- 


member that  he  always  required  it  before  lights 
were  brought  in,  and  sang  the  first  line  himself 
to  let  you  know  what  was  expected.” 

44 1 remember,”  replied  Elizabeth,  running 
her  fingers  lightly  over  the  keys,  in  a prelude 
like  leaping  water,  before  beginning : 

Oh,  the  Lilies,  the  Lilies ! 

They're  fairer  than  a bride; 

They  rest  upon  the  river's  lip, 

They  float  upon  its  tide; 

They  see  themselves  sweet  mirrored  there, 
Themselves,  and  naught  beside. 

Oh,  the  Roses,  the  Roses, 

Their  hearts  are  filled  with  dew, 

With  dew  and  honeyed  treasure, 

With  dreams  of  summer  pleasure. 

As  my  heart's  filled  with  you, 

Love,  as  my  heart’s  filled  with  you. 

“Thank  you,  it  revives  pleasant  days.” 

44  Yes ; isn’t  it  a littlf  strange  bow  it  tune  or 
perfume  brings  up  whole  scenes  in  our  lives, 
with  their  attendant  emotions?  Whenever  I 
even  think  that  song,  though  it  is  the  dead  of 
winter,  I seem  to  be  in  an  orchard  of  apple- 
blossoms,  merely  because  your  vases  were  titled 
with  them  one  day.” 

44 1 remember  being  belated  among  the  mount- 
ains once,”  said  Jack,  44 during  a terrific  storm, 
in  a dreary  inn,  lonesome  as  a grave-yard,  when 
a traveler  came  in  whistling  4 The  Vale  of  Cha- 
mouni,  ’ and,  preMo  7 I .couldn't  have  told  wheth- 
er the  wind  was  east  or  west — the  whole  thing 
was  changed  like  magic,  and,  inappropriate  as 
it  may  seem,  I absolutely  smelled  the  salt  sea, 
because  I had  heard  the  song  at  the  beach,  I 
suppose.” 

44  Very  likely.  But  do  you  know  the  clouds 
are  breaking  up  like  an  encampment  of  gipsies  ? 
We  must  be  going  likewise.” 

“Don’t  be  in  haste  to  flyaway!”  urged  Mr. 
Estes ; 44  the  carriage  will  be  round  directly. 
Speaking  of  gipsies,  there's  a handful  encamped 
at  Barberry  Bend,  genuine  out-and-out  gipsies 
— read  George  Borrow — and  can  tell  you  more 
about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  than  Sp&ke  him- 
self if  you  are  inquisitive  of  the  future.” 

44  Not  I ; it  will  all  come  fast  enough — as  fast 
as  I can  understand  it,  at  least.” 

“It  would  get  miserably  tedious,”  asserted 
Jack,  on  the  road  home,  44  if  one  knew  always 
to  a certainty  what  was  going  to  happen.  There 
would  be  no  longer  room  for  hope  in  the  world.” 

44  Yes.  If  we  had  known  that  we  should 
lunch  with  Mr.  Estes  to-day  the  relish  would 
have  been  wanting ; indeed,  it  would  have  seemed 
a sort  of  impertinence  going  out  on  our  walk  at 
all,  knowing  how  it  must  end.” 

“These  trivial  accidents  in  going  and  com- 
ing, how  much  they  mean  sometimes ! One  is 
almost  afraid  to  call  any  circumstance  little  and 
of  no  importance,  since  there  is  no  knowing  at 
what  instant,  like  the  genius  in  the  jar,  it  shall 
escape  from  its  bondage  of  appearances  and  be- 
come gigantic.”  He  was  thinking  what  a slight 
chance  had  first  brought  him  in  contact  with 
Florence,  and  how  powerfully  it  had  operated. 

44  The  cQbsing  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 
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speaking  or  keeping  silent,  meeting  or  missing, 
that  is  Fate.” 

“ True.  It  all  depends  upon  what  looks  like 
the  merest  nothing,  and  is,  in  fact,  every  thing. 
Events  masquerade.  But  here  we  are.  Do 
you  suppose  my  aunt  thinks  that  we  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  flood,  or  that  we  fell  among 
thieves  ?" 

“ Mr.  Estes  being  the  good  Samaritan  ?” 

But  all  these  things  were  an  effort  to  Jack ; 
he  preferred  solitude;  he  would  rather  have 
shut  himself  into  his  room,  or  strolled  into  Wild- 
fire woods  to  think  of  Florence  and  upbraid 
Fate,  than  listen  to  any  words  of  Elizabeth  or 
his  aunt.  But  a sense  of  duty,  or  perhaps  ci- 
vility merely,  urged  him  to  put  himself  and  his 
specialties  out  of  sight  for  their  benefit,  to  keep 
his  melancholy  at  arm's-length.  And  what- 
ever is  done  in  the  service  of  duty  earns  always 
the  reward,  if  no  other,  of  becoming  delightful 
in  the  sequel. 

Perhaps  this  partly  accounts  for  subsequent 
events ; for  the  pleasure  he  found  in  taking  pos- 
session of  Elizabeth  and  her  watering-pot  on 
sultry  evenings,  in  watching  the  green  things 
sprout  and  put  forth  odorous  wings,  in  learning 
all  their  names  and  missions,  what  charms  each 
was  wont  to  work,  by  what  accident  this  seed 
found  its  way  across  the  ocean,  by  what  strate- 
gy this  other  slipped  from  the  grasp  of  some 
miserly  monopolist,  in  listening  to  the  little 
tragi-comedy  of  the  pansy. 

Ferhaps  this  was  why  he  scoured  with  her 
the  neigliboring  woods,  in  search  of  the  rosy- 
pale  Linmr.a ; why  he  chose,  at  length,  to  at- 
tend while  the  soft  voice  made  melody  twice 
melodious,  while  she  read  volume  after  volume 
of  the  old  novelists  to  Miss  Leyden ; or  why,  in- 
deed, he  chose  to  trouble  himself  with  trans- 
lating Italian  sonnets  and  delicious  morsels  from 
Camoens  for  Elizabeth's  scrap-book,  instead  of 
hanging  over  the  brook  with  a prospect  of  trout, 
or  attending  Miss  Haliburton’s  wedding-party, 
with  a prospect  of  ennui . 

“What  do  you  think  of  these  grand  bridals  ?” 
he  asked  once  of  Elizabeth.  u What  do  you 
think  of  the  taste  that  designs  them,  or  the 
vanity  that  submits  to  them  ?” 

“If  my  gown  were  satin  and  pearls,”  she  an- 
swered^ “ my  veil  point-lace  ; if  my  lover  were 
rich  as  Croesus,  with  a bearing  like  Priam,  and 
beauty  like  Paris" — they  had  been  reading  Ho- 
mer just  before — “ and  if  I did  not  love  him  at 
all,  why,  a grand  display  of  that  sort  would  be 
just  the  thing  to  silence  conscience  and  keep 
one  from  thinking  ruinously.” 

“And  how  if  you  loved  him  a little?”  he 
pursued. 

“That  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world ; one  could  be  contented  with  loving.” 

At  first  Jack  reproached  himself  daily  when 
Florence  slipped  from  his  mind  now  and  then, 
when  sorrow  gave  him  a holiday,  w'hen  tire  pain 
began  to  grow  somewhat  dull ; he  experienced 
a sharp  anguish  when  he  first  perceived  that  the 
bitterness  was  passing.  What  if  she  had  shown 


I herself  unworthy,  had  he  any  the  better  right 
to  be  inconstant?  He  owed  it  to  his  own  good 
opinion  of  himself,  to  the  depth  and  strength  of 
his  affections,  to  be  miserable  a reasonable  length 
of  time,  if  not  indefinitely.  But  gradually  the 
place  of  these  thoughts  was  filled  with  others ; 
he  began  to  discover  that  life,  though  not  hav- 
ing fulfilled  all  his  expectations,  had  pleasant 
phases  to  offer,  that  even  disappointment  could 
borrow  enchantment  from  distance. 

Most  men  have  so  many  other  interests  with 
which  to  fill  out  the  score  that  at  times  they 
come  to  regard  love  as  a by-play,  which  one 
can  omit  according  to  fancy,  or  like  the  Greek 
chorus,  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  not  indis- 
pensable, hardly  perceiving  that  it  “ sets  in  mo- 
tion the  events  of  the  drama.” 

The  weather  was  warm  down  at  Bramble- 
wild,  but  the  woods  were  cool,  the  days  were 
long,  according  to  the  ephemeris,  but  all  too 
brief  according  to  Jack  and  Eluabeth.  She 
used  often  to  say : 

“ What  a pleasant  summer  it  is ! How  much 
we  shall  have  to  remember  when  the  frost  sets 
in  and  storms  prevail!” 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  all  the 
summers  decked  themselves  as  fair,  that  the 
woods  were  always  deep  and  sweet  like  sleep 
itself,  that  every  spring  brought  the  swallow, 
and  the  rose  had  worn  its  perfume  in  Paradise. 

It  was  a part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Great  Il- 
lusionist, which  made  Mrs.  Little’s  strawberry 
party  a thing  to  be  enjoyed,  and  caused  the 
week  in  which  Jack  went  fishing  up  the  Lakes 
to  seem  a decade.  To  be  sure,  except  for  this 
sifme  fishing  excursion,  she  would  not  have 
received  those  interesting  letters  which  she 
grudged  reading  to  kind  Miss  Leyden,  not- 
withstanding the  privilege  of  skipping  sacred 
passages ; but  when  did  ever  the  tenderest  love- 
letter  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  lover  ? 

“Did  you  miss  me?"  asked  Jack,  the  even- 
ing after  coming  home,  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  a Proven9al  air  he  was  coaxing  from  his 
flute  to  ask  the  question. 

“Very  much  indeed,  Jack,  very  much,”  an- 
swered Miss  Leyden. 

The  Proven9al  air  proceeded  in  a very  un- 
satisfactory manner. 

“Pshaw!”  said  he,  “I  never  can  get  that 
tune  just  right.  It’s  there  in  my  head,  but  it 
isn't  here  in  my  flute.  Can  you  hum  it,  Eliz- 
abeth?” 

Elizabeth  hummed  it. 

“Thank  you;  your  ear  is  perfect.  Sha'n’t 
we  go  out  on  the  terrace  ? Seems  to  me  I shall 
catch  it  more  easily  in  the  open  air,  and  we 
shall  have  the  echo  besides.” 

“ You  didn't  answer  my  question,  Elizabeth,” 
he  remarked  out  there,  the  tune  growing  only 
more  and  more  harassing. 

“ Your  question  ? What  was  that  ?” 

“I  asked  if  you  missed  me.” 

uJfI  missed  you!  Look,  there's  the  new 
moon  over  your  right  shoulder ; wish  before 
speaking.  ” * 
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“Is  that  one  of  your  superstitions?” 

M One  of  them.” 

44  Do  you  ever  get  your  wish?” 

4 4 Once  I did.” 

“Ah,  how  rich  she  must  be  to  grant  my 
wish !” 

44  Is  it  so  very  precious?” 

44  It  is  so  very  precious,”  he  replied,  fixing 
her  with  a glance  grown  tender — 44  so  very  pre- 
cious /” 

44 Elizabeth,  Elizabeth !”  called  Miss  Leyden, 
44  the  dew  is  falling ; you  will  take  cold  if  you 
stay  out  longer.” 

4 4 Ah,  well,”  he  resumed,  returning  to  the 
flute  for  a strain  or  two,  44  sometime,  perhaps, 
1 may  tell  you  what  was  that  wish  of  mine. 
Shall  you  care  to  hear,  I wonder  ?” 

“Certainly.  I’m  shockingly  inquisitive ; I’m 
always  interested  in  other  people’s  affairs.” 

“Yes;  but  what  if  this  should  prove  to  be 
an  affair  of  your  own  ?” 

44  Then  I should  have  a right  to  know,  of 
course.” 

“A  right  to  know — a right,”  he  repeated; 
44 yes,  you  have  a right  to  know;”  and  then 
young  Haliburton  came  in  to  invite  them  to  a 
picnic,  and  put  a period  to  the  revelation. 

44 1 wish  I could  know  what  Jack  wished,” 
thought  Elizabeth,  as  she  unwound  the  heavy 
braids  of  her  hair,  looking  out  at  the  sky,  where 
the  thin  crescent  had  shone  a few  hours  before ; 
while  Jack  walked  the  hall  floor,  as  was  his 
wont,  in  adapting  to  the  troublesome  Proven9al 
air, 

“A  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  dear  love,  Elizabeth;'1  . 

for  which  aberration  Jean  Ingelow  must  forgive 
him. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  hours  lost  themselves 
in  months,  unheeded. 

“I  have  been  here  three  months,  already,” 
said  Jack,  one  August  evening;  “and  it  seems 
as  though  it  were  only  last  night  that  I found 
you  sitting  here  alone,  Elizabeth.” 

44  Only  last  night,”  she  repeated.  44  What  a 
different  world  it  was  then!”  and  blushed  out 
there  in  the  dark,  under  the  dripping  honey- 
suckle. 

“What  a different  world  indeed!  Who 
could  imagine  that  three  months  would  suffice 
to  make  a heaven  out  of  chaos  ?” 

44  Or  to  reverse  the  process?”  suggested  Eliz- 
abeth. 

44 1 do  not  agree  with  that.  I contend  that 
a heaven  once  made  can  not  be  destroyed,  un- 
less some  vital  element  has  been  omitted.” 

Had  Jack  Leyden  quite  forgotten  the  any 
thing  but  heavenly  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
found  himself  on  coming  to  Bramblewild,  or 
had  his  imagination  played  him  false  and  bor- 
rowed something  of  couleur  de  rose  from  this  im- 
perial August  ? 

44  One  could  hope  you  were  right ; but  it  might 
be  convenient  and  pleasant  to  know  what  the 
vital  element  is  in  common  parlance,”  confessed 
Elizabeth.  * 


“Love  I should  say  in  this  case,  Elizabeth.; 
true,  unselfish,  responsive  love.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me  ?” 

4 4 1 haven’t  thought  about  it.  Heaven,  which 
means  happiness  in  your  dialect,  I suppose,  was 
a matter  of  such  indifference  to  me,  from  never 
having  had  much  to  do  with  it,  that  I hadn’t 
thought  of  analyzing  it.” 

“Were  you  never  happy,  Elizabeth?” 

4 4 Never  unhappy,  but  never  quite  happy;  I 
was  contented*” 

44  Philosophers  have  said  that  contentment 
and  happiness  are  identical.” 

44  That  must  have  been  4 when  the  gods  were 
nearer  to  us.’  It  strikes  me  that  when  a little 
bit  of  happiness  comes  one  is  so  afraid  it  will 
take  wings  to  itself  that  contentment  is  often 
lost  sight  of.” 

“Perhaps  so,  but  of  the  two  I would  choose 
happiness.” 

44  If  you  could  choose,”  interrupted  Mr.  Estes, 
coming  forward  to  make  his  adieux,  having  been 
arranging  the  terms  of  sale  of  some  property  be- 
longing to  Miss  Leyden.  44  How  many  among 
us,  do  you  think,  choose  our  own  fate,  Mr.  .Ley- 
den?” 

44  Possibly  none  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word.  No  one  6ays,  I will  love  here  or 
there,  I will  sit  in  this  high  place  and  not  in 
that ; but  in  some  way  our  fortune  answers  to 
our  necessities.” 

“A  comfortable  doctrine,”  observed  Eliza- 
beth ; 44  if  I am  denied  a blessing  it  signifies  that 
I do  not  need  it,  that  I need  only  the  denial. 
I don’t  know  if  I can  adopt  such  a creed.” 

“You  do  not  mean  to  be  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  Miss  Elizabeth  ?” 

44  Not  unless  it  takes  me  off  my  feet.” 

Yet  in  some  sort  Jack  seemed  to  be  choosing 
his  fate,  choosing,  at  least,  to  stay  in  dangerous 
neighborhood ; perhaps  not  choosing  his  own  so 
much  as  fixing  Elizabeth’s. 

He  was  looking  over  her  port-folio  one  morn- 
ing in  search  of  a picture,  for  which  she  had 
sent  him,  when  he  came  across  an  illustration 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  “Change  upon  Change,” 
which  she  had  been  attempting  and  had  left 
unfinished.  There  was  the  summer  stream 
curling  in  mad  eddies  among  the  lily-pads,  the 
high  blossoming  hedge  where  a bird  swelled  his 
crimson  throat  for  two  lovers  who  only  heard 
each  other’s  tender  speeches ; and  further  on, 
the  same  stream  and  not  the  same,  no  longer 
sweet  with  lilies  at  its  brink,  nor  broken  any 
more  into  sun-powdered  ripples,  but  cold  and 
dumb  and  frozen,  the  deep  snows  reaching  it, 
clinging  in  great  fringes  to  the  naked  hedge, 
filling  the  empty  bird’s  nest,  making  the  place 
where  one  woman  walked  pathless  and  barren 
and  cold,  beneath  a sky  os  desolate.  But  what 
so  much  riveted  Jack’s  attention  was  not  the 
selection  of  the  subject  nor  the  rendering ; not 
the  p&hos  nor  the  plaint,  but  that  the  lover’s 
face  was  his  own.  Possibly  Elizabeth  had  been 
unconscious  of  this,  had  wrought  without  delib- 
eration. It  may  be,  that  following  to  see  what 
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detained,  if  she  had  mislaid  the  other  picture, 
and  finding  him  absorbed  over  this  one,  its  pur- 
port struck  her  for  the  first  time,  for  when  he 
turned  to  replace  it  there  was  she  beside  him, 
blushing  through  all  her  white  soul,  the  tears 
only  held  back  by  a steadfast  will. 

His  heart  turned  in  him  at  her  look,  the 
quick,  incisive  look  that  leaps  to  its  object  and 
pvobes  and  searches  and  knows  fate  in  an  in- 
stant; at  the  hands  fallen  and  trembling  as 
they  had  lost  their  hold  of  something  precious ; 
at  the  marvelous  smile  which  neither  grew  nor 
faded,  which  was  not  so  much  a smile  as  the 
shadow  of  some  hidden  hope.  He  took  a step 
nearer,  still  holding  the  picture. 

44  Darling,”  he  said,  44  did  you  believe  I could 
leave  you  like  this?  Could  you  think  that  I 
loved  yon  so  little  ?” 

44  How  could  I know  ?”  she  answered. 

44  Know  by  this,  dearest.  Come  to  me  and 
be  loved  always !” 

“Are  you  sure  it  will  be  always /” 

44  How  can  you  doubt  me,  love  ?” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  know ; it  is  not  you  I douht, 
but—” 

“ But  you  love  me,  Elizabeth  ?” 

44  Love  you  l How  can  I help  it  ?” 

44 1 should  think  it  might  b£  easily  helped, 
but  I’m  glad  you  Can’t.  You  love  me  because 
you  can  not  help  it,  what  could  be  sweeter  t Kiss 
me,  Elizabeth.” 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  a caress,’  his  very 
air  said,  44 1 love  you !”  the  tender  meaning  of 
his  eyes,  the  strong  clasp  of  his  arms,  the  touch 
of  his  warm  lips..  Well,  perhaps  he  did  love 
her,  perhaps  fortune  relented  for  a little,  at 
least  he  thought  so ; was  he  so  much  to  blame 


for  that  ? 

It  was  all  over  Bramblewild  by  the  end  of 
the  week ; no  one  was  much  surprised,  though 
a few  were  disappointed.  Mr.  Estes  met  them 
in  the  lane  and  offered  congratulations,  and 
young  Haliburton  took  the  next  train  from 
Bramblewild,  in  very  much  the  condition  of 
Jack  when  he  ran  down  to  that  locality. 

There  was  only  a week  left  of  the  eventful 
summer,  but  somehowmr  other  August  slipped 
away  so  pleasantly  with  Jack  and  Elizabeth, 
and  September  was  such  a swallow  of  a month, 
that  the  first  brown  leaf  took  them  unawares. 

44  Dear  me!”  said  Elizabeth,  44 1 felt  that 
this  summer  was  eternal,  and  here  these  leaves 
tell  another  story.” 

44 It  is  eternal,”  he  answered:  44 never. fear, 
love.” 

“How  I shall  miss  you  I What  pleasure 
will  there  be  in  walking  alone  ?” 

44  To  know  that  you  will  miss  me,  that  will 
solace  many  dreary  hours  indeed ! How  little 
I expected  from  this  summer,  and  how  richly  it 
has  dowered  me!” 

It  didn’t  occur  to  him  to  tell  her  that  little 
affair  about  Florence  Reresby;  ’twos  hartlly 
worth  while  to  poison  the  moment  with  what- 
ever regret  might  linger  there. 

So  the  last  walk  was  taken,  the  last  kiss  re- 


ceived, the  last  glance  exchanged,  and  Jack 
was  steaming  out  toward  the  city.  Elizabeth 
listened  to  the  echoes  of  the  train  among  the 
distant  hills ; watched  its  wild  plume  of  smoke 
curl,  and  nod,  and  vanish ; heard  the  engine’s 
whistle  out  there  at  the  crossing,  where  Jack 
and  she  had  loitered  on  their  walks  to  see  the 
Express  thunder  by,  where  he  had  found  a 
sparrow’s  nest  not  a yard  from  the  track,  in  a 
tuft  of  tall  weeds.  Well,  the  sparrows  had 
flown  long  ago.  The  landscape  was  changing 
too.  Wild-fire  woods  were  all  aflame,  and 
swinging  in  the  light  breeze  like  flaring  torch- 
es ; the  hills  and  meadows  were  russet  and  gold, 
and  what  delaying  green  there  was  showed  like 
a jewel  in  their  setting,  wrhile  the  soul  of  the 
dying  year  seemed  dissolving  into  the  cordial 
atmosphere.  There  were  the  grape-vines  reel- 
ing under  their  purple  burden ; the  orchard- 
trees  dropping  ruddy  wind-falls,  the  dead  leaveb 
borne  to  and  fro,  like  lost  souls  in  torment. 
There  was  the  flower-garden  they  had  planned 
together,  all  its  blossoms  withered  and  dead, 
its  beds  strewn  with  twigs,  and  desolated  with 
frosts.  Ah,  what  a great  way  off  was  that  de- 
licious spring  morning,  and  its  silver  shower! 
Would  spring  ever  come  again  like  that  ? 

But  it  was  always  St.  Martin’s  summer  when 
Jack’s  letters  came.  They  traveled  from  44  for- 
tunate parallels,”  and  brought  sunshine  into  a 
polar  night  ^ she  lived  in  them  ; they  suddenly 
made  life  intense,  and  pain  a forgotten  thing; 
they  wero  the  wondrousreyed  telescope  which 
made  the  heavens  familiar.  Madame  Sdvignd 
used  to  speak  of  looking  through  the  wrong  end 
of  the  telescope. 

Jack  had  been  away  from  Bramblewild  a 
month  or  more  when  one  noon,  on  going  out 
to  lunch,  whom  should  he  run  against  but  Mr. 
Gregory. 

44  How  are  you,  Leyden?”  said  that  gentle- 
man ; 44  how  have  you  enjoyed  rusticating  ?” 

44  Famously,”  answered  Jack. 

“You  left  us  so  suddenly  last  spring  that 
Lisette  and  J have  often  wondered— by-the- 
way,  you  don’t  know,  perhaps,  that  I’ve  Btolen 
a march  on  you,  and  married  Lisette  Reresby?” 

“No  indeed!  consider  yourself  congratu- 
lated.” 

44  Oh,  that  wasn’t  why  I mentioned  it.  I 
know  Lisette  wasn’t  in  your  style.  But  what 
I was  going  to  say — you  took  us  all  by  surprise 
that  morning  you  came  to  bid  Florence  good- 
by.  We  have  often  speculated*  upon  what 
brought  it  about,  if  I may  be  so  bold,  when 
the  prize  seemed  just  within  your  reach.” 

44  What  do  you  mean,  Gregory  ?” 

44  The  deuce  ! You  don’t  know  what  I mean, 
eh?  Why,  I could  have  taken  oath  that  you 
would  propose  to  Florence  w ithin  a week ; and 
instead  you*  rush  off  to  Bgpmblewild  without  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  leave  Florence  to  break 
her  heart.” 

44  If  I weren’t  speaking  of  your  wife’s  sister 
I should  say  that  hearts  like  hers  arc  not  so 
brittle.” . 
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“You  do  her  the  greatest  injustice,  Leyden 
— but  there,  it’s  none  of  my  affair  to  tdl  you 
how  miserable  she  was.” 

“Did  she  really  care?’1  asked  Jack,  in 
amazement.  Florence  miserable  for  him  l It 
didn’t  sound  probable. 

“ If  it  wasn’t  that  Lisette  has  always  felt  her- 
self to  blame,”  continued  Gregory,  “ and  ever 
since  we  were  engaged  has  been  worrying  and 
accusing  herself,  and  threatening  to  write  to 
you,  I would  not  say  another  word  more.” 

“ I don’t  understand,”  persisted  Jack. 

“ Perhaps  not ; but  if  yon  don’t  mind  telling 
I should  like  to  ask  where  you  had  been  wait- 
ing when  you  came  into  the  conservatory  that 
morning,  or  if  you  had  just  been  admitted  ?.” 

“I  had  been  waiting  in  the  library,”  he  an- 
swered, in  a sudden  claircissement.  “What 
$en  ?” 

Gregory  gave  a sharp  whistle,  as  if  he  list- 
ened to  good  news. 

“ The  devil  you  were ! Just  as  Lisette  fan- 
cied ! And  you  heard — ” 

“If  you  are  interested  to  know  what  I heard,” 
interrupted  Jack,  “ I don’t  know  that  I care  to 
withhold  it.  I heard  Miss  Florence  Reresby 
say  that  she  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
ups  and  dowms  of  Mr.  Jack  Leyden,  with  sun- 
dry addenda  not  worth  repeating.” 

Gregory  resumed  his  musical  effort. 

“ It’s  confoundedly  hard  on  a fqjlow  to  bear 
witness  against  his  own  wife,”  said  he;  “but 
there’s  a flaw  in  your  indictment.  Florence 
wasn't  in  the  conservatory  when  that  pleasant  lit- 
tle sjteech  was  uttered .” 

Something  very  like  hope  rose  up  in  Jack’s 
heart  at  that  moment,  and  trembled  in  his 
voice.  What  business  had  he  with  such  a 
hope,  I should  like  to  know  ? 

“ Was  not!”  he  cried ; “do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“ I could  have  sworn  it  was  Florence’s  voice.” 

“That’s  not  unaccountable.  I often  make 
the  same  mistake  myself  when  I dpn’t  see  them. 
I got  dreadfully  jealous  that  way  once ; it’s  the 
only  resemblance  they  have.” 

“But — but  I found  Florence  there  with  you 
both  when  I entered ! ” 

“True.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  you 
did  not  enter  immediately ; you  probably  walked 
the  room  a bit  and  settled  your  plan,  as  Lisette 
says  you  always  do,  wrhen  you’re  troubled — and 
in  the  mean  while  Florence  came  in  through  the 
yard,  just  in  time  to  make  things  look  awkward. 
But  see,  here’s  my  door;  pray  come  in  and 
lunch  with  us ; Lisette  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  maugre  her  ungracious  words and  before 
Jack  was  well  aw'are  of  it  he  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, w here  a brisk  wood-fire  snapped  and 
a mocking-bird  whisked. 

“Take  a seat,  Leyden,”  said  Gregory,  “and 
admire  my  Landseer.  I’ll  go  and  find  Lisette.’’ 

Jack  lost  himself  over  the  fire  instead  of  the 
Landseer,  for  a little;  how  much  longer  he 
might  have  mused  thus,  what  thoughts  might 


have  come  to  him,  \yhat  strength  to  battle  with 
circumstance,  what  forgetfulness  of  self  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  who  shall  say?  But  before 
these  late  discovered  events  had  time  to  balance 
themselves  in  his  mind  with  those  others  a pres- 
ence half  tender  half  haughty,  but  dangerously 
magnificent,  came  between  him  and  the  light — 
a voice  clear  like  summer  brooks  spoke  to  him. 

“Mr.  Gregory  said  that  some  one  wished  *o 
see  me  here — I did  not  suspect  it  was  Mr.  Ley- 
den.” 

What  inevitable  tide  of  Fate  compelled  him  ? 
what  swift  magnetism  drew  him,  to  rise  with 
one  unquestioned  impulse,  to  reach  and  hold 
her  in  his  arms,  in  spite  of  all  her  haughti- 
ness, to  tell  her  he  loved  her  past  believing? 

Well,  so  he  had  held,  so  he  hod  spoken  to  Eliza- 
beth. And  this  was  the  end. 

He  returned  to  his  office  late  that  afternoon, 
intoxicated  with  Florence.  He  turned  over  his 
books  and  papers  in  a desultory  fashion,  he 
looked  at  his  watch  and  counted  the  hours  till 
eight,  he  wrote  a business  letter  and  destroyed 
it,  having  inserted  several  endearments  which 
the  affair  did  not  require ; and  just  then,  his 
eyes  happening  to  settle  upon  an  envelope  near 
by,  it  grew  upon  him  that  the  handwriting  was 
familiar,  that  it  was  a letter  for  himself,  that  it 
was  unread,  and  from  one  Elizabeth ! 

This  was  a little  staggering — but  a state  of  # 
intoxication  is  liable  to  such  mishaps.  Till  that 
moment  "Elizabeth  owned  no  more  share  in  his 
mind  than  if  she  had  never  existed,  than  if  he 
had  never  seen  her,  or  so  much  as  heard  her 
name.  Florence  had  quite  absorbed  her  iden- 
tity, as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? Something  certainly, 
and  that  quickly.  It  was  an  awkward  business 
at  the  best.  He,  Jack  Leyden,  who  had  plumed 
himself  on  his  straightforwardness,  who  had  rep- 
robated such  things  in  others,  he , of  all  men 
under  the  sun,  to  be  engaged  to  two  women  at 
the  same  time  I 

Who  would  judge  him  from  his  view-point? 

Who  believe  that  it  was  by  the  merest  chance, 
unpremeditated  ? 

He  would  write  to  Elimbeth  and  explain  him- 
self, and  perhaps  there  was,  even  then,  some 
solace  in  the  thought  that  she  loved  him  well 
enough  to  understand  and  forgive  him.  # But 
he  found  it  no  such  easy  matter  to  explain  to 
his  ow'n  satisfaction ; indeed,  it  was  the  hardest 
business  he  had  ever  undertaken,  and  having 
spoiled  half  a dozen  sheets  of  paper  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  gave*it  up  and  concluded  that  it  were 
better  done  in  person ; so  he  dispatched  a line 
to  Florence,  saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city  but  would  see  her  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  took  the  last  train  for  Bramblewild 
again,  in  so  much  worse  case  than  before,  as, 
whereas,  he  had  only  one  love  affair  on  his 
hands  at  that  time,  he  now  had  two.  It  never 
oedhrred  to  him  to  sacrifice  Florence  to  Eliza- 
beth— that  would  have  been  hardly  natural — 
but  it  did  occur  to  him,  call  him  coxcomb  if  you 
please,  that  the  train  was  hastening  him  onward 
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to  break  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  loved  him 
best. 

But  what  do  any  of  us  care  for  those  who 
love  us,  so  long  as  we  are  ourselves  untouched  ? 
Grace,  heroism,  and  beauty  itself  are  at  cer- 
tain moments  impotent  and  ineffectual,  since  we 
may  pass  them  by  scathless,  as  Ulysses  escaped 
the  sirens,  without  using  his  precaution ; but, 
by-and-bv,  we  become  suddenly  aware  of  a 
greater  presence,  which  gives  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  leads  us  away  captive. 

It  was  a night  black  as  ink  into  which  Jack 
stepped  from  the  train.  He  was  glad  of  that ; he 
was  in  no  mood  to  be  recognized  and  saluted, 
and  except  that  the  dim  Btation-lamps  showed 
him  Mr.  Estes's  span  of  bays  in  waiting  for  that 
gentleman,  he  ran  no  such  risk.  A light  snow 
had  been  falling  for  the  last  twenty  miles,  but 
as  they  had  neared  Bramblewild  the  flakes  grew 
larger  and  more  indolent,  and  finally  ceased  al- 
together. It  was  a strange  contrast,  the  great 
black  sky  and  the  wide  white  earth,  a contrast 
dreamy  and  bewildering  to  come  upon,  out  of  a 
gayly  lighted  car.  But  the  way  was  not  long ; 
indeed,  he  could  have  wished  it  longer,  before 
he  stepped  into  Miss  Leyden's  hall  and  began 
to  brush  the  snow  from  his  feet,  preliminary  to 
going  further.  9 

The  drawing-room  door  was  just  ajar,  letting 
out  a glimpse  of  bright  fire-light  and  a low  mur- 
mur of  murical  sounds.  Elizabeth  was  singing 
to  Miss  Leyden,  as  us&al  on  quiet  nights. 

* Jack  paused  an  instant  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
fluting  of  the  accompaniment,  much  like  a sup- 
pressed sob,  before  the  sense  of  the  words  quite 
reached  him : 

If  in  the  world  one  heart  does  beat, 

Does  beat  for  me,  and  only  me : 

Oh,  then  *twere  svreet,  dear  love,  how  sweet ! 

To  breathe,  to  be. 

If  in  the  world  one  voice  alone 
Does  call  for  me,  for  only  me, 

How  precious  has  this  poor  life  grown, 

To  be  implored  of  thee  1 

“Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  dear,”  he 
heard  Miss  Leyden  say.  “ Did  not  some  one 
come  in  ?” 

“It  was  a blind  blowing  back  up  stairs,  I 
think,”  Elizabeth  answered,  going  to  the  win- 
dow. “What  a woeful  night!  I wish  some 
one  would  come.  If  Jack  would  only  come  /” 

“ You  must  be  right  about  the  blind  ; go  on 
with  your  music,  please.” 

“This  is  no  place  for  me,”  thought  Jack; 
“it  will  be  better  to  write  after  all;”  and  he 
stepped  out  again  into  the  dark,  silent  night, 
while  the  music  still  wound  on  its  melancholy 
sweetness  without  him. 

He  had  found  it  so  hard  to  write  to  her,  so 
infinitely  harder  to  speak,  what  would  it  be  for 
her  to  hear? 

“There'9  trouble  coming,”  prophesied  old 
Prudum,  when  she  brought  in  the  breakfast 
things. 

“Don't,  Prue!”  cried  Elizabeth. 

“I  don’t  a-goin’  ter,”  said  Prue  ; “but  there's 


footsteps  in  the  netf  snow  ter  the  front-door,  and 
nobody  come  last  night ; that  means  trouble — 
when  there’s  footsteps  and  no  feet  in  ’em.” 

“ I thought  I heard  some  one  come  in,  you 
know,  Elizabeth.” 

‘ * I know.  Count  the  spoons,  Prue,  ” laughed 
Elizabeth. 

“ You  may  laugh,  Miss  Elizabeth ; but  them 
as  laughs  now  cries  by-and-by,  miss.” 

14  4 For  those  whose  tears  have  bitterest  flow. 
Shall  All  their  lips  with  sweetest  laughter,'  ” 

she  quoted,  between  sips  of  her  J apan  tea.  “ Do 
you  think  any  thing  has  happened  to  Jack  ?” 

“Don't  vex  yourself,  child;  Prue  was  al- 
ways full  of  mysterious  portents.” 

It  was  the  third  day  after  this  that  Jack’s  let- 
ter arrived.  There  had  been  a drifting  snow- 
storm the  previous  day,  and  dotfn  at  Bramble- 
wild  one  was  just  beginning  to  look  upon  the 
outer  world ; and  behold  what  a very  white 
world  it  was,  pierced  with  sunshine  and  fringed 
with  lustre.  The  poplars  in  the  lane  looked 
likt  sheeted  ghosts,  and  passers  walked,  like 
the  cats,  on  the  tops  of  the  fences.  One  could 
hardly  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  summer- 
time, except  for*  a reminiscence  of  harebells 
Elizabeth  was  working  in  worsted  upon  claret- 
colored  velvet,  intended  to  adorn  Jack's  foot  in 
the  shape  of  slippers. 

“I  should  think  it  was  the  Valley  of  Dia- 
monds,” said  she,  looking  up  from  her  work 
and  out  upon  the  prospect.  “It  reminds  me 
of  a winter-scene  by  Frimas.  I hope  the  storm 
hasn't  delayed  the  mails;  it  doesn’t  seem  as 
though  I could  wait  much  longer  to  hear  from 
Jack.” 

“Nor  you  won’t  have  ter,  miss,”  said  Prue, 
coming  in  with  the  letter. 

“ From  Jack?”  asked  Miss  Leyden. 

Elizabeth  gave  assent  abstractedly  ; she  was 
trying  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  the  first  fatal 
lines,  which  bid  fair  to  be  the  work  of  a life- 
time. 

It  got  to  be  eleven  o’clock,  and  still  Elizabeth 
sat  there  with  the  letter  before  her  face.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  had  never  stirred  since 
the  hour  began,  she  sat  so  still — so  very  still,  ii 
might  be  she  would  never  move  again,  that  the 
pulse  had  ceased  to  quiver,  the  heart  to  vibrate 
to  emotion.  # No  tears  fell,  no  sigh ; a winged 
grief  fluttered  to  her  lips.  It  was  a silence  like 
death  and  the  grave ; there  was  no  speech  wor- 
thy of  it,  could  interpret  it.  The  winter  sun 
crept  round  and  fell  upon  her  like  a warm, 
kind  hand,  but  she  did  not  heed  it;  she  was 
back  again  in  that  far  summer  morning  when 
life  was  like  a cordial  — that  morning  when 
Jack  brought  the  long-desired  Passion-flower, 
telling  her  that  under  all  its  purple  and  fringes 
was  a tear  hid  for  those  who  had  no  tears,  whose 
grief  was  too  barren ; back  again  in  that  mo- 
ment when  there  came  to  her  heart  a presenti- 
ment of  hope,  when  tender  words  grew  familiar. 

Those  days,  what  had  they  meant  by  coming 
to  her  with  such  promise  ? 
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“ Has  any  thing  happened  to  Jack  ?”  hazard- 
ed  Miss  Leyden,  when  patience  had  ceased  to 
be  a virtue. 

“Nothing  has  happened  to  him,”  she  an- 
swered ; “ nothing  unfortunate,  at  least.” 

If  true,  responsive  love  had  happened  to 
him  at  last,  such  as  they  had  dreamed  and 
spoken  of  together,  was  he  not  of  all  men  the 
most  fortunate?  But  in  replying  she  passed 
the  letter  to\  Miss  Leyden,  who  read  and  re- 
turned it  without  a word.  That  was  the  com- 
motion it  caused  down  at  Bramblewild — one 
would  have  said  that  the  mischief  was  slight ; 
but  the  harebells  grew  no  more  that  day  nor 
any  other — they  had  been  touched  with  frost 
perhaps. 

For  Elizabeth  the  concerns  of  life  were  too 
deep  and  earnest  to  allow  her  to  linger  long  and 
selfishly  over  her  own  disaster ; it  was  sure  to 
come  to  her  with  the  earliest  streak  of  day,  like 
an  ache  that  sleep  had  eased  a little — to  appear 
in  the  pauses  of  her  dreams,  in  dark,  solitary 
hours,  on  moonless  nights ; it  never  left  her,  in 
truth,  but  at  these  seasons  it  cried  out  and  would 
not  be  pacified. 

One  met  her  at  Mr.  Estes’s  Christmas-tree 
notwithstanding — saw  her  play  a part  in  Mrs. 
Haliburton’s  Theatricals  with  €clat,  heard  her 
tell  fortunes  at  the  Charity  Fair  with  profit. 
At  home  it  was  the  same  old  story — no  longer 
the  old,  old  story — pleasant  enough  a year  ago, 
but  grown  so  tame  now  that  she  knew  how  much 
pleasanter  it  might  have  been — a story  with  the 
hero  omitted. 

Jack  was  no  more  named  between  them ; he 
had  passed  out  of  their  sight  only  to  dwell  for- 
ever in  their  sorrows. 

You  call  him  heartless  and  fickle,  perhaps ; 
but  was  it  worth  while  to  render  two  miserable 
a life-long  in  order  that  one  might  rejoice? 
And  how  poor  a rejoicing  besides,  when  only 
that  which  rests  on  realities  is  lasting ! 

“But  he  would  have  loved  her  in  the  end,” 
you  insist.  How  do  you  know  that?  It  is 
like  reaching 

“Through  time  to  grasp 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears.'' 

It  were  safer  not  to  trust  to  such  possibility. 
Elizabeth  would  hardly  have  chosen  to  purchase 
late  love  with  a sacrifice  so  costly  on  his  part. 
And  this  was  love’s  logic  according  to  Jack. 

The  swallows  came  again  and  built  in  the 
eave9,  the  sun  unlocked  the  brooks  and  sent 
them  singing  to  the  sea.  All  the  tender  seeds 
and  roots  stirred  in  their  sleep,  and  yearned 
toward  the  light.  There  was  a motion  in  the 
air,  as  if  one  heard  the  tiny  insects  bursting 
bonds,  the  thin  leaves  pushing  their  way,  the 
buds’  impatient  movement.  The  frogs  began  to 
pipe  from  the  pools,  a score,  full  of  summer  and 
enjoyment,  great  moths  fluttered  into  the  candle 
at  night,  or  bruised  themselves  against  the  pane, 
and  the  lilacs  were  prodigal  of  sweetness.  The 
world  was  young  again. 

Elizabeth  had  been  ill  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  winter — not  a sentimental  illness,  but  a 


matter-of-fact  fever,  consequent  upon  a com- 
monplace cold,  and  when  she  was  first  allowed 
to  pace  the  terrace  in  the  blessed  sun  she  found 
the  grass  already  ankle-deep,  embroidered  with 
dandelions,  and  odorous  with  purple  clover. 
She  thought  it  good  to  be  alive  that  day,  to 
make  part  of  the  great  thanksgiving  which 
soared,  and  sung,  and  offered  incense,  even 
though  life  had  withheld  some  gifts,  and  of  all 
the  melody  that  broke  about  the  lonely  terrace 
none  wras  half  so  touching  as  a certain  Proven- 
901  air  which,  walking  there  by  herself,  she 
tried  to  hum,  and  failed  perforce. 

The  physicians  had  agreed  that  mountain  air 
would  be  the  thing  for  Elizabeth,  and  Miss 
Leyden  having  made  all  due  preparations  for 
the  journey,  they  were  to  start  next  morning. 
She  long  remembered  how  Miss  Leyden  spoke 
of  her  own  youth  that  evening,  as  she  had  never 
spoken  before ; how  together  they  watched  the 
moon  rise  out  of  a silver  mist ; and  later  she  had 
gone  to  the  piano,  and  as  if  by  sudden  inspira- 
tion chanted  a little  madrigal  like  an  ecstasy. 

“It  is  full  thirty  years  since  I sang  that,” 
said  she,  rising ; “ it  bubbled  up  to  my  lips  to- 
night of  its  own  will.” 

What  mighty  power  was  it  which  had  forced 
the  barriers  of  thirty^ears  ? Elizabeth  recalled 
these  things  very  vmdly  next  morning,  when, 
entering  Miss  Leyden’s  room  for  a bunch  of 
keys,  she  found  her  sitting  still  dreqped  in  her 
arm-chair,  her  head  bent  forward  over  her  tight- 
ly-clasped hands,  her  soul  gone  on  the  long  jour- 
ney which  every  one  takes  alone. 

That  evening  they  brought  to  Elizabeth  a 
miniature  on  copper,  set  in  a bed  of  lapis-lazuli. 

“ She  died  with  this  in  her  hand,”  said  one. 

“Why,”  cried  Elizabeth,  startled,  “it  is  my 
father!” 

“ It  has  a look  like  him,  to  be  6ure,  but  your 
father  was  an  older  man,  Miss.” 

“Yes,”  she  returned,  “he  was  an  older 
man.” 

“ Some  people  can  never  understand  that  an 
old  man  was  once  young,”  she  thought. 

Jack  did  not  come  down  to  the  funeral — he 
was  traveling  with  the  Reresbys  in  Cuba ; and 
Mr.  Estes  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  him- 
self that  it  wnuld  have  been  somewhat  awkward 
if  he  had,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  will,  of 
which  neither  Jack  nor  Elizabeth  knew,  and 
which  Miss  Leyden  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
at  the  time  of  their  engagement,  and  had  neg- 
lected to  amend.  The  main  feature,  exclusive 
of  small  bequests  to  servants  and  friends,  was 
the  bequeathal  of  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  her 
nephew  in  view  of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth ; 
but  in  case  any  thing  should  prevent  said  mar- 
riage, Elizabeth  herself  came  in  as  residuary 
legatee. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  last  cousin  had  with- 
drawn and  left  Elizabeth  and  Prue  alone  in  the 
desolated  house  that  Mr.  Estes  presented  him- 
self again,  in  order  to  complete  some  arrange- 
ments relative  to  the  property,  as  he  led  one  to 
believe. 
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“ If  you  could  recommend  any  thing  for  me 
to  do,  Mr.  Estes,”  said  Elizabeth,  when  he 
glanced  up  from  a pile  of  papers  and  put  his 
pen  to  rest.  44  Excuse  me,  but  I must  trouble 
some  one  with  my  affairs.  ” 

44  You  do  not  trouble  me,  Miss  Elizabeth,”  he 
returned.  44  You  do  not  intend  to  accept  of 
this  fortune  which  has  fallen  at  your  feet?  I 
suspected  as  much.” 

44  Certainly  not.  The  law  gives  it  me,  but  it 
belongs  to  Mr.  Leyden.” 

44  And  you  want  something  to  do,  Eliza- 
beth?” 

44  Yes.  I don’t  know  that  I can  do  any  thing ; 
but  I thought  you  could  tell  me  what  most  wo- 
men do,  and  then  I could  judge.” 

44  Most  TOmen  marry,”  he  said,  gently. 

44  Yes,  I know.” 

44  Why  not  do  as  they,  Elizabeth  ?” 

“Mr.  Estes!” 

44 1 came  to  suggest  this  to  you — to  ask  you 
to  marry  me.” 

44  But,  Mr.  Estes,  I do  not  love  you.” 

44  Of  course  not,  but  you  like  me ; I am  not 
disagreeable  to  you  ?”  • 

440h  no,  no!” 

“Well,  I am  not  exacting;  that  would  do 
for  a commencement.  You  need  a home ; here 
is  mine  waiting  for  you.  Your  health  requires 
peace  of  mind  and  rest  of  body;  they  are  at 
your  service.  Care  and  protection ; I can  give 
them.  Why,  a year’s  drudgery  would  cost  you 
your  life.” 

44  And  what  will  you  have  in  return  ?” 

44 1 ? I shall  have  some  one  to  think  of  besides 
myself ; some  one  to  come  home  to — ay,  that  is 
it ; I shall  have  a home — your  gift  I” 

Elizabeth  smiled  faintly.  How  different  it 
was  from  Jack’s  wooing ! yet  generous  withal. 
Eager  to  take  her,  shattered  at  heart  as  she 
was ; thinking  more  of  her  than  himself— per- 
haps that  was  a little  different  from  Jack’s  style 
too. 

44 1 have  not  thought  about  this,”  was  all  she 
found  strength  to  say.  She  could  not  ruin  his 
hopes  at  once — tell  him  firmly  and  forever  that 
it  could  never  be. 

44  That  is  what  I would  have  you  do,”  he  an- 
swered ; 44  think  well  of  it.  I wish” — he  con- 
tinued— 44 1 wish  I could  give  you  every  thing, 
Elizabeth ! ” 

He  meant  to  be  plain  with  her,  you  see.  In 
that  one  instant  his  heart  was  rent  with  a strong 
cry  for  the  love  which  had  gone  out  from  him 
in  vain,  but  had  never  returned  to  him.  • He 
would  have  exchanged  years  of  his  life,  to  have 
had  it  to-day,  to  give  again.  It  was  perhaps  a 
bitterer  pain  than  that  he  had  suffered  long  ago. 
But  Elizabeth  did  not  perceive  this  at  the  time ; 
she  was  so  desolate,  so  miserable,  so  bereft  of 
comfort  that  kindness  looked  like  love.  She 
did  not  understand  that  any  would  take  pity  on 
her  merely.  Oh  no ; it  was  she  who  had  the 


chance  of  making  one  happy,  and  no  matter  for 
the  rest. 

They  were  married  at  last.  Elizabeth  wore 
lustrous  satin  and  pearls  like  scattered  moon- 
beams beneath  a veil  of  Flanders  lace.  Mr. 
Estes  would  have  it  so.  There  was  ringing  of 
chimes  and  gathering  of  friends,  wedding  chants 
and  bride-cake.  There  was  a tour  to  Europe ; 
and  eighteen  months  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estes 
at  Bramblewild  again,  receiving  calls. 

To-day  one  meets  them  every  where.  Bram- 
blewild is  their  summer  resort,  except  when  the 
mountains  or  the  sea-side  allure.  In  the  city 
no  house  is  so  thronged  with  wit  and  beauty  and 
worth  as  theirs,  no  invitations  so  eagerly  sought 
— but  all  this  is  not  enough. 

Still  it  is  something  to  be  warmed  and  housed 
and  well  cared-for.  What  blessings  are  hers 
she  will  not  lightly  regard.  There  had  been  a 
promise  once:  44 Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a few  things,  I will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things.” 

So  the  years  roll  on  with  her,  not  altogether 
gloomily,  never  gladly.  The  solace  of  misfor- 
tune is  like  that  of  a rainy  day — one  looks  con- 
stantly for  the  rainbow;  but  only  when  the 
years  are  done  with  Elizabeth,  when  their  rains 
are  Over,  their  sunshine  a delusion,  will  she 
enter  into  her  promise,  and  know  the  meaning 
of  this  mortal  life. 

44  Meantime,  there  is  this  earth  here.”  Mr. 
Estes  is  kind  and  attentive,  and  unfailingly 
courteous.  She  could  have  loved  him  once, 
perhaps,  but  that  does  not  help  her  now.  He 
is  sedulous  to  entertain  her,  consults  her  about 
every  thing,  strives  that  she  may  imagine  her- 
self important  to  him ; but  she  made  a mistake 
like  that  once  before,  and  is  shy  of  repeating 
herself.  No  word  of  hers  falls  unheeded,  no 
wish  unattended,  her  friends  reiterate.  44  She 
has  All  that  heart  can  desire.”  Still,  it  is  not 
the  life  she  dreamed  about  one  spring  night — * 
ages  ago — sitting  in  the  growing  moonlight. 

Was  she  so  poor  in  love  that  she  spend  but 
once  ? Was  it  because  she  spent  lavishly  that 
once — squandered  her  fortune,  and  has  not  even 
a life-interest  to  fall  back  upon — that  she  is  now 
thus  impoverished  ? 

Amidst  so  much  luxury  and  splendor  of  what 
has  she  to  complain?  How  different  her  lot 
from  that  of  the  poor  beggar-woman  who  knock- 
ed at  her  door,  bare-footed,  in  the  chill  Novem- 
ber weather,  carrying  a sick  child — a face  in- 
scribed with  suffering,  inured  to  rebuff!  Surely 
her  lines  have  fallen  in  very  pleasant  places 
besides  this  : — richly  clad,  sumptuously  served, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow — has  not  God 
dealt  gently  with  her  ? £ 

Oh!  but  this  beggar-woman’s  husband  had 
saved  her  from  a burning  house,  and  died  smil- 
ing. She  needed  nothing  more — she  had  had 
love.  In  all  the  world  she  would  find  nothing 
so  sweet,  so  generous,  so  satisfying  as  love ! 
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LA  BELLE  FRANCE:  A GLIMPSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 
PART  II.— NORMAN  DY. 


ONCE  more  we  are  at  the  same  junction 
station — small  and  qniet  enough,  after 
London  or  Paris  railways ; though,  no  doubt, 
it  forms  a very  important  link  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  fair  province  of  Normandy.  I can  im- 
agine the  perplexity  of  the  quaint,  sleepy,  old- 
world  town — existing  much  as  it  is  now,  appar- 
ently, since  the  crusades — when  the  alarming 
chemin  de  fir  first  burst  into  it ; and  along  those 
pleasant  slopes,  yellow  with  colza,  or  green  with 
pasture-land,  or  reddening  with  growing  hay — 
came  snorting  past  the  great  bright  beast,  with 
white  puffing  breath  and  fiery  eyes — the  loco- 
motive dragon  which  has  been,  not  slain,  but 
ridden  and  mastered,  by  a new  Saint  George. 
However,  it  has  grown  used  to  these  marvels, 
the  queer  old  town — which  I do  not  intend  to 
describe,  nor  even  to  name.  Let  it  remain  in 
the  reticent  sanctity  under  which  we  hide  ail 
most  pleasant  things. 

Well,  here  we  were  once  again — two  British 
monads — adrift  in  this  strange  land.  But  it 
had  grown  familiar  now.  Since  we  landed  at 
this  place,  a certain  number  of  days  or  weeks 
ago,  there  had  come  an  interval,  a hiatus — never 
to  be  put  into  print,  but  ever  remembered — and 
therein  we  had  gained  much.  We  emerged 
from  its  deep  peace  to  find  ourselves — foreign- 
ers, certainly — I doubt  if  ever  the  British  nature 
could  wholly  amalgamate  with  another  race — 
but  not  strangers.  With  a brave  spirit  we 
took  our  “ billets ” (the  civil  official  again  glanc- 
ing at  us,  and  putting  in  a perfectly  unneces- 
sary and  humiliating  “ye-es”),  and  ranged  our- 
selves among  the  little  crowd  that  waited  for 
the  Havre  train. 

A crowd,  as  unlike  that  of  an  English  ter- 
minus as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  our  lib- 
erty (that  rare  commodity  in  France,  concern- 
ing which  a French  inn-keeper  once  said  to  me, 
“ Madame,  it  is  no  matter ; if  we  had  it  we 
should  not  know  how  to  use  it”) — our  liberty 
was  completely  taken  from  us.  Likewise  our 
luggage.  Instead  of  following  it,  battling  for 
it,  snatching  it  from  stray  porters,  and  having 
. no  rest  till  it  was  safely  deposited  in  the  van — 
we  get  it  weighed,  pay  a few  sous  for  it,  receive 
a small  scrap  of  paper — on  the  production  of 
which  our  right  over  it  depends — and  then,  lo ! 
it  is  taken  clear  out  of  our  hands ; and  we  might 
as  w'ell  grieve  after  teas  after  last  week.  It 
has  vanished  completely,  and  in  another  minute 
we  ourselves  arc  caught  and  penned  up,  always 
politely,  but  very  securely,  in  a double  compart- 
ment, where  first  and  second  class  are  arranged 
separately,  like  superior  and  inferior  animal§ — 
say  pigs — and  have  to  remain  so  till  an  official 
throws  the  doors  open,  announcing  “/«  train." 
I do  not  say  this  is  a bad  plan;  for  some 


things  it  is  a better  plan  than  ours ; it  avoids 
all  the  noise  and  confusion  which  make  an  En- 
glish railway  such  a horror  to  nervous  and  fidg- 
ety folk;  but  still,  we  are  English — we  dislike 
having  our  freedom  restricted;  above  all,  we 
dislike  having  to  come  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, and  wait  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after, 
the  time  for  It  train . Which  was  late,  of  course ; 
I think  they  always  are  in  France,  But  nobody 
else  seemed  to  mind  this  at  all ; the  good  Nor- 
mans remained  patient,  with  or  without  seats, 
and  chatted  together  in  the  most  amiable  and 
agrtable  way.  I use  the  words  in  their  native 
signification,  which  is  a shade  different  from 
ours,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  French 
people,  who  seem  to  have  the  art  of  making 
life  pass  so  much  more  smoothly  than  we  do, 
of  oiling  its  creaking  wheels,  and  stepping  light- 
ly over  its  rough  roads.  Well,  small  blame  to 
them ; rather  the  contrary. 

“ Messieurs  les  voyageurs ,”  as  the  French  a filches 
gracefully  translate  our  abrupt  word  “passen- 
gers,” were  of  all  sorts  and  classes.  A good 
many  artisans — one  of  these,  with  a pale  young 
wife  hanging  after  him,  had  that  keen,  dark, 
discontented  look  we  had  so  often  noticed 
among  French  ouvriers:  I could  well  have  con- 
jured up  over  his  thick,  black  hair,  fierce  eyes, 
and  long  mustache,  the  terrible  bonnet  rouge. 
There  were  peasant  women  in  short  petticoats, 
sabots , and  the  picturesque  cap  into  which  the 
high  Norman  head-dress  has  gradually  dwin- 
dled, so  as  to  be  seldom  seen  nowadays.  And 
there  were  several  nuns,  or,  more  likely,  sisters 
of  charity:  common -looking,  but  fresh-faced 
and  comfortable  sort  of  women,  fat  and  cheer- 
ful, and  any  thing  but  interesting,  except  in 
their  costume. 

Also,  there  was  the  other  costume  which 
meets  one  every  where  in  France,  that  of  the 
priest  or  cur€ : the  shovel  hat ; the  round,  black 
cape ; and  the  w'omanish  black  petticoat,  with 
its  long  tail  tucked  up  behind.  . Most  of  these 
priests  looked  like  what  we  universally  heard 
they  were,  in  the  provinces — men  chiefly  taken 
out  of  the  peasant  ranks,  having  a warm  feeling 
for,  and  a wide  influence  among,  the  class  from 
which  they  spring,  but  very  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, and  of  little  originality  or  grasp  of  mind. 
Not  at  ail  the  “ravening  wolves”  that  our  anti- 
papal  parsons  would  make  them  out  to  be,  but 
kindly,  silly  old  sheep,  whom  only  the  want- 
ing bell  round  their  necks  could  make  distin- 
guishable from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Very 
good  fellows,  nevertheless,  who  would  come  and 
dine  with  you  whenever  you  asked  them,  making 
no  difference  between  Catholic  or  heretic ; and, 
if  you  wanted  it,  would  give  you  a dinner,  too, 
out  of  their  humble  store ; for  they  are  mostly 
as  poor  as  Scotch  ministers,  and  have  as  needy 
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parishes,  to  which  many  of  them  devote  them- 
selves faithfully  during  their  long,  wifeless, 
childless  lives.  In  one  small  village  church- 
yard I remember  stopping  to  look  at  the  monu- 
ment of  the  last  cun f,  who,  it  said,  had  been 
priest  of  the  parish,  universally  beloved,  for 
“ qnarcmte-kuit  ans .”  Only  fancy  a man  gifted 
with  any  brains,  any  human  passions,  leading 
such  a life,  in  this  remote  corner,  for  nearly 
half  a century ! Truly,  whatever  the  Reverend 
Boanerges  Hate-the-Pope,  or  poor  frightened 
Mrs.  Anti-Ritual,  may  say,  I believe  that,  put- 
ting theology  aside,  there  are  worse  people  here 
and  there  in  the  world  than  these  French  cur€s. 

They,  the  nuns  and  the  working-people,  w-ere 
all  together  in  the  seoond-class  pen ; the  Brat 
contained  a sprinkling  of  the  uncostumcd  “high- 
er orders,”  who  dress  the  same,  and  look  pret- 
ty much  the  same,  all  the  world  over.  But  in 
them  we  noticed  little  of  the  fine  Norman  face 
which  had  stnick  us  so  much  in  the  common 
people.  Scarcely  in  the  women,  who  grow 
prematurely  old  and  coarse,  but  in  the  men  it 
was  very  remarkable — the  clear  blue  eye,  aqui- 
line nose,  and  classical-shaped  mouth.  They 
were  tall,  too,  and  well-made ; indeed,  both  as  to 
features  and  figure,  many  of  the  herdsmen  and 
farm-laborers  hereabout  reminded  us  strongly 
of  some  of  the  old  knights  lying  with  their  legs 
crossed  in  our  English  cathedrals ; nay,  the 
very  coachman  who  drove  us  hither  to-day 
might  have  stood  just  as  he  was,  about  six  feet 
three,  fresh-featured,  high-nosed,  large-handed, 
with  the  most  gigantic  sabots  imaginable,  for  a 
model  of  our  William  the  Conqueror. 

That  great  hero,  though  we  hardly  recog- 
nized him  as  Guillaume  le  Conqutrant,  is  a nota- 
ble person  in  these  parts  ; and  we  were  “bound 
to-day  to  his  burial-place,  Caen.  It  was  with 
a queer  feeling  of  being  somehow  back  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  past  running  continually 
in  and  out  of  the  present,  that  we  heard  at  lost 
u le  train,”  and  struggled  in  somehow,  trusting 
our  bagage  to  fate  and  a benign  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  were  whirled  through  this  fair 
country  that  lay  brightening  under  the  first 
really  hot  day  of  spring.  Quite  English  coun- 
try, familiar  and  sweet,  while  in  the  time-table 
t and  at  the  small  stations  we  found  names  be- 
longing to  the  day  of  lesson-learning — Evreux, 
Falaise,  Bayeux,  and  so  on  ; places  which  hith- 
erto had  for  us  no  existence,  save  in  Pinnock, 
and  now  we  were  really  nearing  them. 

“Caen!” — unmistakably  Caen.  And  with 
a vague  doubt  of  the^fallibility  of  Government 
we  darted  out  and  began  the  truly  Anglican 
search  after  luggage,  of  which,  like  most  for- 
eign travelers,  we  now  wished  one-half  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  vain  did  more  expe- 
rienced wisdom  insist  that  it  was  “ only  French 
ways,”  and  would  be  sure  to  come  right.  I 
could  not  be  comforted ; the  bagage  was  no- 
where. At  last  a vociferous  omnibus-man, 
finding  out  whither  we  were  going,  hauled  us 
into  his  vehicle,  snatched  the  crumpled  scrap 
which  was  our  only  safeguard  as  to  property, 


and  vanished.  How  shall  I describe  the  scene 
which  followed  ? the  dreadful  ten,  twenty,  nay, 

I believe  €t  was  thirty  minutes,  during  which 
we  sat  broiling  in  company  with  six  Caennois 
— two  of  them  very  fat — who  seemed  to  take  it 
quite  easily ! the  mixture  of  wrath,  despair,  and 
total  helplessness  with  which  we  regarded  every 
thing  French  meanwhile,  and  the  thrill  of  re- 
turning peace  which  came  when  we  saw  the 
man  reappear,  smiling — they  always  smile  in 
France — with  a sheaf  of  “ billets,”  in  his  hand, 
and  our  luggage  all  safe ! And  now  I aver 
honestly  that  I think,  in  this  and  some  other 
disciplines,  a benign  Imperial  Government  is 
in  the  right  of  it.  We  know  what  tre  are,  we 
Eiiglish,  at  Euston,  Paddington,  or  London 
Bridge  ; but  only  imagine  a crowd  of  French- 
men and  Frenchwomen  clamoring  for  their  bag- 
age  ! Babel  would  be  let  loose  and  Chaos  come 
again. 

Gaen  is  better  known  to  English  people  than 
most  French  provincial  towns,  from  there  being 
here  a Lycee  where  education  for  boys  is  both 
good  and  cheap,  costing,  I believe,  not  more 
than  jE30  a year.  Consequently  many  poor 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  with  large  fami- 
lies go  there  temporarily  to  reside,  and  make 
quite  a little  colony  of  Britons  in  this  pleasant, 
healthful  place,  which  lias  nothing  very  notable 
about  it  except  its  churches.  These,  especially 
the  Abbaye  aux  Ilommes  and  Abbayc  avx  Dames , 
built  respectively  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  queen  in  atonement  for  their  having 
married  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  we  had 
been  strictly  charged  to  see.  But  at  present 
our  thoughts  were  engrossed  in  arriving  safely 
dt  an  inn — any  inn,  any  where,  being  an  alarm- 
ing place  to  the  feminine  mind.  As  we  rolled 
down  the  narrow  Rue  St.  Jean  under  the  arch 
way  which  led  to  the  court-yard  of  this  one— 
where  the  entrance  hall,  the  salle-a-manger,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  stables  seemed  all  to  be  side 
by  side — we  felt  that  we  were  now  really  in 
France.  No  more  of  those  insultingly  polite  . 
replies  to  our  poor  French  in  the  worst  of  En- 
glish. “ Put  that  down  1 ” energetically  said  to 
two  big  Normans,  who  would  insist  on  carrying 
a very  small  portmanteau  between  them,  elicit- 
ed only  a broad  stare.  No,  nobody  understood 
English  here.  We  must  “ do  or  <lie.” 

We  did  do,  and  we  did  not  die.  We  shall 
always  recall  kindly  that  little  Caen  hotel.  Of 
course  it  had  its  defects.  To  British  feet  a wide 
expanse  of  polished  flooring,  slippery  as  glass, 
on  which  one  has  to  walk  like  a cat  in  pattens, 
is  not  agreeable  at  first.  Also,  one  prefers 
washing  out  of  something  bigger  than  a cream- 
jug  and  a pudding-basin ; and  when,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  femme-de-chambre , we  order 
a fire — which  consists  of  two  logs  of  rather  green 
wood  laid  aoross  two  bars  of  iron  on  the  open 
hearth — the  result  does  not  quite  satisfy  a shiv- 
ering Briton.  Still  let  us  be  cheerful — and 
French — for  the  nonce.  So  we  make  the  best 
of  every  thing,  and  go  down  to  our  first  table 
d'hdte  a la  Franca ise. 
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The  salle-ti-manger  is  a large  square  room, 
with  glass  doors — not  windows  merely,  but 
doors  opening  on  to  the  street.  It  iff  furnished 
with  a horse-shoe  table  and  plenty  of  mirrors. 
Every  where,  we  noticed,  whatever  else  may  be 
deficient,  one  is  sure  to  find  in  French  hotels 
abundance  of  mirrors  and  ormolu  clocks.  At 
first  the  room  is  empty;  but  gradually  come 
dropping  in  about  a dozen  Frenchmen.  Not 
that  they  look  like  it ; you  might  take  them  for 
stout,  respectable  Yorkshire  squires,  or  Man- 
chester manufacturers.  Few  are  bearded ; 
none  cigar-scented  ; indeed  here  I beg  to  men- 
tion that  in  all  my  wanderings  through  France 
I was  never  once  annoyed  by  smoking,  which 
appeared  much  less  general  than  in  England. 
Presently  more  guests  appear — ladies,  also,  who 
hang  up  their  bonnets  on  the  pegs  behind  and 
take  their  places  unconcernedly  at  the  table, 
as  if  it  were  their  established  custom.  A few 
seem  to  know  one  another,  and  begin  conver- 
sation ; but  mostly  the  table  is  very  quiet,  and 
every  body’s  attention  seems  concentrated  on 
the  business  of  dinner. 

A word  here  on  these  French  dinners.  I 
own,  at  first,  they  were  a deep  mystery.  What 
could  be  the  use  of  taking  twelve  different 
mouthfuls  of  twelve  successive  dishes  ? Why 
on  earth  could  not  one  eat  the  meat  and  pota- 
toes together,  instead  of  gazing  hungrily  at  a 
small  fragment  of  ur6ti ” sitting  forlorn  on  the 
middle  of  one’s  plate,  to  be  followed  at  long  in- 
tervals by  a bite  of  fried  potatoes  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  sorrel  or  spinach  ? It  seemed  such 
an  awful  wraste  of  time  and  appetite.  I will 
not  deny,  there  have  been  moments  when  a 
good  slice  of  roast  beef  and  two  honest  pota- 
toes, or  even  a substantial  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a glass  of  milk,  and  then  to  rise  at 
once,  one’s  dinner  done,  would  have  been  a 
state  of  things  quite  paradisiacal.  But  shortly 
there  grew  to  be  a certain  charm  in  these  lengthy 
meals — these  multifarious,  varied,  delicately- 
cooked  dishes — in  which  one  was  always  won- 
dering what  was  to  come  next,  and  what  it  was 
made  of  when  it  did  come.  The  domestic  and 
culinary  spirit  began  to  have  a secret  admira- 
tion for  the  way  in  which  French  cooks  contrive 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing — to  evolve 
the  tastiest  of  dishes  out  of  the  most  ordinary 
materials ; also  for  a certain  refinement  of  feed- 
ing, very  pleasant  in  its  way.  There  were  no 
greasy  nastinesses  of  stews;  no  gigantic,  ill- 
cooked  joints ; no  swilling,  during  dinner  and 
after,  of  heavy  ale  and  porter  or  well-brandied 
wines.  Undoubtedly,  as  a nation,  our  neigh- 
bors are  more  temperate  than  we ; in  eating 
probably,  most  decidedly  in  drinking.  While 
a Briton  luxuriates  in  rich  meat  dinners,  strong 
ales,  and  “heady”  wines,  a Frenchman  lives 
upon  dainty  dishes,  chiefly  composed  of  vege- 
tables, and  drinks  the  lightest  of  vin  ordinaire . 
Of  course  either  follows  his  own  way  of  living, 
and  thinks  it  the  best  way ; still,  on  comparing 
the  two,  one  feels  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  chances  of  a healthy,  enjoyable  exist- 


ence, blessed  with  a clear  head  and  a sound 
stomach,  are  rather  in  favor  of  monsieur. 

To  return  to  our  Caen  table  d'hdle,  where  our 
landlord  always  gave  us  admirable  dinners,  and 
presided  at  them  himself  in  a style  of  equal- 
handed justice  quite  inimitable.  At  the  con- 
clusion every  body  rose,  resumed  hats  or  bon- 
nets, and  silently  disappeared.  We  too  went 
out,  in  the  soft  April  twilight,  to  make  our  first 
investigation  of  a real  provincial  French  town. 
Well,  “Murray”  describes  it:  I need  not.  It 
was  a queer  enough  feeling  to  be  here  in  the 
heart  of  France,  miles  away  from  any  familiar 
face  or  tongue,  and  to  see  all  things  going  on 
around  us,  ripple  after  ripple  succeeding  one 
another  on  this  light  surface  life,  wrhich  we 
watched,  amused  os  children  almost,  but  of  the 
inner  depths  of  which  we  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing. 

First,  we  came  to  what  we  supposed  the 
market-square  — a wide,  open  space,  with  a 
church  in  the  centre.  Outside  the  railing  was 
a quaint  little  group— a blind  fiddler,  fiddling 
away  behind  two  lighted  candles,  which  burned 
steadily  though  dimly  in  the  still  air.  On  either 
side  of  him  sat  a man  and  woman,  singing  in 
concert  some  interminable  ballad,  quite  com- 
posedly and  contentedly,  though  nobody  no- 
ticed them  or  gave  them  any  thing.  Outside 
the  architecture  of  the  church  looked  magnifi- 
cent in  the  warm  sunset  glow ; inside  it  was 
dark  and  desolate,  except  for  three  black  fig- 
ures kneeling  before  the  high  altar,  and  an  old 
woman  who  came  clattering  up  thither  in  her 
sabots.  We  went  out  again  and  took  our  way 
through  the  cheerful  evening  streets,  where  the 
people  stood  chatting  at  their  shop-doors,  or  be- 
gan to  stroll  about  in  twos  and  threes. 

We  wished  to  find  out  th eAbbayeaux  Hommes, 
now  the  church  of  St.  Etienne,  where  the  Con- 
queror lies  buried,  and  many  a question  we  had 
to  ask,  to  which  we  invariably  got  the  fullest 
and  civilest  answers.  And  here  I must  can- 
didly confess  that  one  of  the  pleasantest  things 
in  la  belle  France  is  the  exceeding  politeness  of 
what  w'O  call  the  “lower  orders.”  Feasants, 
shop-keepers,  domestic  servants  — you  never 
open  your  lips  to  them  without  being  quite  sure 
of  a courteous  reply.  It  costs  nothing — cynics  % 
may  say  it  means  nothing;  but,  undoubtedly, 
it  is  agreeable  at  the  time.  For  instance,  I am 
accustomed  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  my 
friends’  servants  — especially  their  gardeners. 

I could  name  half  a dozen  in  England  and 
Scotland- whom  I regains  personal  friends, 
and  consider  an  hour  spent  in  their  company 
both  agreeable  and  instructive.  But  I call  to 
mind  a certain  Norman  jardinier , whose  first 
bow  of  salutation  from  the  cabbage -bed,  his 
u Par  don,  Madame ,”  as  he  proceeded  to  correct 
w rong  information  concerning  cider-apples,  and 
his  general  style  of  conversation  and  deport- 
ment, were  of  a kind  which  inclined  one  to 
doubt  whether  one  was  talking  to  “Jean,”  or 
“Louis,”  or  to  ffome  ancient  knight  about 
whom  lingered  all  the  courtesies  of  chivalry. 
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Now  I know  my  friends  Duncan  or  Thomas  to 
be  first-rate  gardeners  and  excellent  men,  and, 
as  I say,  I like  their  company  exceedingly: 
nor  would  I alter,  if  I could,  any  thing  about 
them,  their  grave,  respectful  behavior  and  hon- 
est countenances,  lighting  up  with  a demure 
satisfaction  when  we  sympathize  on  the  subject 
of  a particular  flower,;  Still,  I can  also  admire 
the  charming  politeness  of  my  French  friends 
of  siniilar  rank.  And  I think  it  would  not  be 
the  worse  for  either  Duncan  or  Thomas  if  they 
w'cre  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  doctrine 
that  a little  “manners” — that  is,  a pleasant 
smile  and  kindly  word  to  all  comers— do  nei- 
ther a poor  man  nor  a rich  man  any  harm. 

But  at  this  rate  of  proceeding  I shall  never 
quit  Caen  and  its  inhabitants,  in  whom  we  be- 
gun to  take  a lively  interest,  and  of  whom — 
though  we  did  not  know  a soul — we  have  car- 
ried away  several  mute,  mental  photographs, 
vivid  as  life.  There  was  an  old  lady  and  gen- 
tleman in  an  ancient  phaeton,  which  stopped 
beside  us  as  we  sat  under  some  chestnut-trees 
in  front  of  the  Lycde : he  got  out,  and  she  sat 
waiting,  reins  in  hand,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  looking  meditatively  out  over  her  pony’s 
ears.  How  we  speculated  about  her! — what 
sort  of  life  she  led  at  home — I beg  pardon,  chez 
tilt ; whether  she  had  children  and  grandchil- 
dren— and  if  this  old  French  couple  were  as 
cozy  together  as  some  elderly  English  couples 
we  had  known ; which  facts  we  shall  never  elu- 
cidate in  this  world.  Then  there  was  another 
old  man,  a very  poor-looking,  shabby  old  fel- 
low, who,  on  being  asked  if  the  Mus€e  was  open, 
answered  with  the  sweetest  politeness,  walked 
with  us  to  the  door,  and  took  much  vain  trou- 
ble to  get  us  admitted  there,  finally  bidding  us 
a regretful  adieu,  and  lifting  his  greasy  hat 
with  an  air  worthy  of  poor  old  Beau  Brummel, 
who  died  in  a lunatic  asylum  in  this  very  town 
of  Caen.  And  there  was  a young  man — a sort 
of  verger  in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne — who,  in 
our  several  visits  there,  showed  us  the  civilest 
attentions ; even  politely  looking  another  way 
when  he  found  us  eating  biscuits  in  the  sacris- 
ty, and  showing  us,  confidentially,  all  the  dec- 
orations in  preparation  for  the  approaching 
Alois  de  Marie.  Which  decorations  he  evident- 
ly thought  very  splendid,  and  we  would  not 
wound  his  feelings  by  hinting  that  these  calico 
draperies  and  paper  roses  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  sombre-vaulted  arches  of  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  France. 

But  our  most  curious  glimpse  of  Caen  life 
was  a wedding.  Once,  entering  the  church  of 
St.  Pierre,  which  we  did  about  three  times  a 
day,  we  saw,  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  a group, 
evidently  intending  to  be  married.  They  seem- 
ed of  the  bourgeois  class,  but  highly  respecta- 
ble : the  bride’s  dress  of  blatk  silk,  with  a Ly- 
ons shawl  and  a white  bonnet,  was  tasteful  and 
good ; so  was  the  bridemaid’s ; but  neither  of 
the  young  women  were  at  nil  pretty.  Howev- 
er, they  both  looked  gentle,  good,  and  in  earn- 
est. For  the  bridegroom,  and  two  young  men 
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who  accompanied  him,  three  more  ill-looking 
young  fellows  I have  not  often  seen.  During 
the  service,  which  was  conducted  by  one  priest 
and  a boy,  and  seemed  much  like  the  ordinary 
celebration  of  the  mass,  with  its  mutterings, 
bowings,  and  so  on,  these  men  conducted  them- 
selves in  a fashion  so  irreverent  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly decent.  The  two  groomsmen  kept  on  play- 
ing tricks  with  a long  piece  of  embroidered 
stuff,  something  like  a hearth-rug,  which  it 
seemed  part  of  the  ceremony  to  hold  over  the 
heads  of  the  young  couple,  dropping  it  down 
on  the  bride’s  dainty  bonnet,  and  ruffling  the 
bridegroom’s  perfectly -arranged  hair,  till  he 
turned  round  quite  crossly,  and  then  laughed 
outright.  All  this  while  the  plain  little  bride, 
whom  he  scarcely  glanced  at,  knelt  meekly  by 
his  side,  then — the  ceremony  over — rose  and 
took  his  arm — tied  to  him  for  life.  Poor  thing ! 
The  bridemaid  looked  at  her,  and  cried  a little 
— the  only  person  who  seemed  affected  at  all. 
It  was  an  ugly  side  of  French  social  life;  and 
we  went  out  of  the  church  both  sad  and  angiy. 

Outside  we  met  the  priest,  who  had  hastily 
put  off  his  magnificent  lace — oh ! what  a flounce 
for  a dinner-dress  it  would  have  made! — and 
in  shovel  hat  and  cassock  appeared  a pleasant 
gentleman  enough^  Really  a gentleman,  as 
was  shown  by  the  way  m which  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  a poor  woman  with  two  children,  and 
stooping  down,  kissed  the  little  ones  so  kindly 
that  we  forgave  him  on  the  spot  for  all  his  nec- 
essary mummeries  within  the  church.  Possi- 
bly he  wished  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  late 
cur€  of  St.  Pierre,  who  had  died  three  years 
before,  and  whose  monument  bore  two  inscrij)- 
tions — one  in  French,  telling  simply  the  story 
of  his  long  and  virtuous  life ; the  other  in  Lat- 
in, setting  forth  how,  in  reward  of  this,  it  had 
pleased  his  Holiness  the  Pope  to  command 
free  exit  out  of  purgatory  for  the  soul  of  M.  de 
Montargis.  Strange  mixture  of  sense  and  non- 
sense ! which  struck  U9  continually  in  this  Cath- 
olic church — the  church  of  a whole  nation — 
nay,  of  nations : so  noble  in  many  of  its  acts, 
yet  in  its  beliefs  so  puerile,  that  one  wonders 
how  any  body  but  children  can  be  got  to  credit 
them  for  a moment. 

This  was  exemplified  to  us  in  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames , where  we  went  with  a vague  notion  that 
there,  being  the  eve  of  May-day,  we  should  find 
something  interesting  going  on  concerning  the 
Virgin  Mary.  And  sure  enough  we  found, 
decking  her  altar,  the  sweetest  faced,  elderly 
nun! — evidently  one  of  the  Dames , the  sister- 
hood established  by  Queen  Matilda,  which  now 
has  settled  into  a convent  of  forty  nuns,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  management  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  or  public  hospital.  She  had  come 
laden  with  white  flowers,  either  in  nosegays  or 
pots,  and  a mass  of  evergreens,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  this  altar,  upon  which  sat  a plaster 
Mary,  about  eighteen  inches  high  ; such  a fig- 
ure as  an  Italian  image-boy  would  sell  for  about 
half  a crown.  In  lifting  it  down  a piece  of  the 
plaster  fell  off.  “Ah  e'est  casste — e'est  cas&te!” 
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cried  the  poor  nun,  in  despair.  “ Et  c'est  jolie 
— si  jolie,  n'est-ce  pas  tn  added  she,  turning  ap- 
pealingly to  me  for  sympathy — not  in  vain. 
Indeed,  I grieve  to  confess,  that  but  for  stern- 
er authority,  this  recalcitrant  Protestant  would 
have  bought  ever  so  many  white  azaleas  and 
ten-week  stocks,  in  order  to  make  pretty  again 
that  broken  Virgin  and  console  the  gentle  old 
nun.  But  she  did  not  lament  long,  for  a young 
priest  came  to  the  rescue,  and  carried  off  the 
figure  into  the  sacristy  to  mend  it — successfully 
I believe,  for  next  morning  I saw  my  Virgin 
again — “ your  Virgin  Mary !”  as  she  was  hence- 
forth satirically  termed  by  stanch  Presbyterian- 
ism— sitting  uninjured  in  a very  bower  of  white 
blossoms — no  doubt  to  be  worshiped  admiring- 
ly by  the  whole  of  Caen,  during  this  month  of 
May,  especially  consecrated  to  her. 

Strange  it  is  to  think  what  puerile  follies, 
what  heathen  ceremonials,  have  grown  into  this 
worship  of  Mary ! If  she,  the  holy  maiden  of 
David’s  line,  the  carpenter  s wife  of  Nazareth, 
the  deeply  suffering,  righteous  mother  of  the 
Lord  Jesus — if  she  could  look  down,  not  as 
queen  of  heaven,  but  as  mortal  woman,  whose 
spirit  has  long  gone  into  peace,  to  the  abode  of 
“ those  just  souls  and  true”  who  await  the  final 
resurrection — how  would  she  feel?  Thinking 
of  her  thus — any  woman  would — I scout  the 
Presbyterian  iconoclast,  and  keep  a tender  cor- 
ner in  my  heart  still  for  “ my  Virgin  Mary.” 

We  were  that  day  leaving  Caen,  having  gone 
over  the  town  till  we  had  become  quite  familiar 
with  its  churches  and  streets,  its  innocent  shops, 
and  its  curious  old  houses,  where  no  doubt 
dwelt  many  an  old  Caen  family,  about  whom 
we  used  to  speculate  amusingly  as  we  peeped 
through  the  great  gates  into  their  court-yards, 
or  their  antique  gardens  full  of  flowery  shrubs, 
and  adoriied  with  that  queer  flashing  crystal 
ball  which  the  French  seem  to  think  such  a 
becoming  part  of  horticultural  embellishment. 
Also,  we  had  driven  some  miles  without  the 
town,  seen  the  stone-quarries,  and  looked  over 
the  uninteresting  levels  of  land,  brightened  only 
by  great  patches  of  yellow ; acres  upon  acres  of 
the  colza  plant,  whence  is  produced  the  colza  oil. 
And  we  had  investigated  the  broad,  smooth, 
rather  dull  river,  the  Ome,  with  its  handsome 
quays ; besides  being  especially  amused  by  its 
boat  of  blanchisseuses , where,  amidst  much  chat- 
tering and  laughing,  the  garments  of  the  whole 
town  are  rinsed,  in  a most  dangerous  manner, 
in  the  open  current  of  the  stream.  Finally,  we 
had  wandered  to  the  Caen  race-course,  where 
were  building  all  sorts  of  booths  in  preparation 
for  the  yearly  fair,  which  convinced  us  that 
giants  and  dwarfs,  two-headed  lambs,  and  ex- 
traordinarily fat  babies,  nay,  even  a French 
edition  of  Cheap  Jack  and  his  wares,  were  as 
popular  with  our  neighbors  as  with  ourselves. 

In  short  there  was  little  more  to  be  seen  dur- 
ing the  three  hours  that  yet  remained  to  us,  so 
we  wandered  from  the  door  of  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames  into  that  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  hospital 
of  the  sisterhood.  Here  a small  boy — whom  I 


had  noticed  as  being  so  attentive  to  his  prayers 
in  the  church  that  I asked  if  he  meant  to  be  a 
priest,  at  which  he  shook  his  pretty  head  with 
a gentle  “ Jt  ne  sais—je  ne  sais  rien” — came  up 
to  us,  and  asked  if  he  should  take  us  to  “ Us 
sours, .”  So  with  great  pride  he  introduced  us 
to  one  of  them,  sitting  as  portress  6f  the  con- 
vent, and  she  consigned  us  to  a sort  of  lay-sis- 
ter or  servant  there,  a pleasant-looking,  intelli- 
gent woman,  who  showed  us  every  thing  with- 
out much  talking. 

A sad  sight  it  was — all  hospitals  are— yet 
this  had  less  sadness  than  most  All  was  in 
such  exquisite  order ; white,  clean,  airy,  quiet ; 
the  windows  looking  out  on  a park  green  and 
lovely  as  that  of  any  palace,  where  the  May 
sunshine  fell,  and  the  new  budded  trees  rustled 
merrily,  as  if  sickness  and  death  were  unknown 
in  the  world.  We  had  hesitations,  but  our 
conductress,  had  none,  either  in  the  men  or  wo- 
men’s wards ; she  took  us  right  through  them 
all,  we  trying  neither  to  look  at  nor  be  seen  by 
those  sad,  sickly  faees  on  the  pillows,  who  were 
being  made  “comfortable,”  after  the  weary 
night.  The  dames , we  heard,  watch  them  sed- 
ulously night  and  day ; one  dame,  sixty  years 
old,  had  been  up  all  last  night,  and  for  fourteen 
nights  before  that.  The  whole  hospital  is  un- 
der the  care  of  these  ladies,  most  of  whom  are 
of  good  birth,  and  bring  to  the  establishment 
their  “dbt,”  whatever  it  may  amount  to. 

I asked  our  guide  if  she  knew  any  thing  of 
'another  establishment,  the  Peiites  Sours  des 
Pauvres , of  which  I had  heard  much.  It  was 
begun  about  ten  years  ago  by  one  Jeanne  Ju- 
zan,  a servant-maid  of  Brittany,  and  it  now 
numbers  a hundred  and  one  maisons,  and  main- 
tains from  its  funds  sixteen  hundred  socurs . 
These  are  paid  a small  yearly  sum,  about  six- 
teen pounds  altogether,  and  on  that  they  have 
to  live  entirely,  feed  and  clothe  themselves, 
without  the  slightest  appeal  to  charity.  “In 
truth,”  said  my  informant,  “it  is  sometimes 
quite  painful  when  one  of  the  petites  soeurs  will 
walk  over  to  me,  miles  across  the  country,  to 
ask  alms  for  some  poor  patient  she  is  tending, 
but  as  for  herself  I am  not  allowed  to  give  her 
any  thing  but  a cup  of  water.  How  they  con- 
trive to  live  is  a marvel,  but  they  do  live  on 
their  sixteen  pounds  a year,  and  can  help  others 
likewise. " 

Their  head  medson  in  this  district  is  at  Caen, 
so  the  woman  knew  all  about  them,  and  spoke 
very  highly  of  them.  “But,”  she  said,  “the 
petites  sours  are  different  from  our  dames.  They 
are  free  to  go  and  come,  they  see  a great  dead 
of  the  world.  But  for  our  dames  it  is  toute  autre 
chose — quite  another  thing.  When  once  they 
enter  here,  elles  ne  sortent  plus .” 

After  that  w*e  went  into  the  children’s  portion 
of  the  hospital,  a cheerful  room,  where  several 
small  patients  were  gradually  recovering  and 
beginning  to  play  about;  and  one — well,  its 
pinched,  yellow,  suffering  little  face  would  be 
very  still  and  sweet,  I think,  in  an  hour  or  two 
more.  A mm,  with  a kind,  sad  face,  almost 
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motherly,  sat  Watching  it  until  the  end.  Then 
we  crossed  a field  where  splendid  cows  were 
feeding,  to  the  Labyrinthe,  a green  knoll  planted 
with  shrubs,  looking  over  miles  of  country. 
Close  by  was  the  kitchen  garden,  where  an 
elderly  nun  was  walking  in  the  sun ; and  an- 
other garden,  quite  green,  without  a singte  head- 
stone, only  the  cross  over  the  entrance  gate, 
where,  the  attendant  showed  us,  another  name- 
less hillock  hud  a week  ago  been  made.  All 
was  so  fresh,  so  smiling,  so  lovely,  the  sweetest 
place  to  live  i rt,  or  to  die  in ; yet  at  every  step 
I seemed  to  hear  the  words,  “Elks  ne  sortent 
plus.” 

Alas ! a similar  knell  rings  through  many  a 
human  life.  Fate  continually  shuts  upon  ub 
some  door  which  is  never  opened  more.  But 
to  shut  it  of  one's  own  accord,  to  enter  volun- 
tarily a threshold  which  one  knew  one  should 
never  cross  again  except  into  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  ail  living,  would  be  a horrible  thing. 
Better  all  the  chances  and  changes,  the  strug- 
gles and  weariness,  of  an  existence — in  the 
world,  but  not  of  it — whereof  the  sweets  are 
plain  to  be  seen,  and  easy  to  be  acknowledged, 
while  the  bitternesses  lie  between  ourselves  and 
God — far  better  all  this  than  the  total  stagna- 
tion, the  maddening  imprisonment,  of  a haven 
of  rest  of  which  the  motto  was  “ Elies  ne  sortent 
plus .” 

We  bade  adieu  to  Coen — sweet,  pleasant 
town,  which  for  us  will  always  seem  to  lie  in 
the  sunshine  in  which  we  left  it — and  took  our 
billets  de  voyage  for  Rouen  from  a very  courte- 
ous and  elegant  young  lady  appointed  to  that 
task.  Very  much  it  amazed  us  to  see  continu- 
ally on  French  railways  these  female  officials, 
down  to  signalwomen  and  pointswomen,  who  at 
country  stations  stood  flag  in  hand,  solemnly 
attentive  to  duty,  and  perhaps  doing  it  as  well 
as  most  men.  Undoubtedly  French  women,  of 
all  classes,  have  in  one  thing  far  more  common- 
sense  than  ours — they  know  how  to  work,  and 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  do  it.  They  do  not 
fold  their  hands  in  genteel  dependence  upon 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands — they  help  them 
whenever  they  can.  Nor  does  society  consider 
such  help  a disgrace  to  either  side.  Madame 
the  wife  of  the  boutiquier  continually  presides  in 
her  shop  in  the  most  energetic,  accurate,  and 
withal  lady-like  manner ; and  I have  known  re- 
fined and  educated  gentlewomen  who  managed, 
and  managed  admirably,  the  whole  accounts  of 
both  family  and  farm,  nor  thought  themselves 
lowered  by  such  an  occupation.  In  this,  too, 
we  might  take  a leaf  out  of  our  neighbor's  book 
with  considerable  advantage. 

A long,  sunshiny,  shut-up  day  in  a railway- 
carriage  is  rather  an  alarming  prospect,  unless 
one  is  certain  of  one’s  fellow-passengers,  or  has 
the  advantage  of  having  none.  We  glanced 
anxiously  at  ours — an  elderly  military-looking 
gentleman  and  two  youths,  who  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Lycde  at  Caen.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock,  the  universal  hour  for  d/jeuner , so  the 
three  proceeded  to  regale  themselves  in  the 


temperate  French  fashion  upon  a roll  of  dry 
bread  apiece,  and  then  began  to  chat,  and  joke, 
and  play  together  in  the  most  lively  way.  And 
here  we  could  not  help  noticing — what  indeed 
struck  us  wherever  we  went  in  France — the  ex- 
tremely free  relations  that  exist  between  parents 
and  children.  In  England,  and  especially  in 
Scotland,  however  deep  and  tender  the  love, 
there  is  always  a certain  distance  kept  up. 
Now  these  lads  played  tricks  with  their  father 
that  would  have  made  a British  parent's  hair 
stand  on  end  with  horror,  fondling  over  him 
the  while  with  a kind  of  rough  caressing  that 
was  queer,  certainly,  to  us  undemonstrative  isl- 
anders ; yet  he  seemed  to  like  it  and  to  be  used 
to  it.  This  was  perhaps  an  exceptional  case ; 
they  might  have  been  the  spoiled  children  of 
his  old  age  ; but  among  all  French  children  we 
noticed  toward  their  elders,  both  in  speech  and 
manner,  a sweet,  frank  liberty  which  never  de- 
generated into  license.  Throughout  France 
“ the  nursery”  is  only  a room  for  the  babies ; 
as  soon  as  the  little  folk  can  toddle  about  or 
wield  a knife  and  fork  they  are  admitted  free- 
ly both  to  the  salon  and  the  soUe-h-manger , and 
share  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the 
family  in  a manner  that  with  us  is  quite  un- 
known. Possibly,  with  some  natures,  this  may 
have  its  disadvantages — making  them  men  and 
women  too  soon  ; but  it  certainly  makes  them 
little  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  and  it  saves 
them  entirely  from  that  mixture  of  shyness  and 
underbredness  which  is  sometimes  seen,  for  a 
time,  in  very  good  and  sweet  children  who  have 
been  kept  continually  in  their  nurseries,  and 
accustomed  to  associate  chiefly  with  servants. 

For  instance,  when  our  Caen  fellow-travelers 
left  us,  they  were  succeeded  by  a carriageful  of 
children — rather  rough-looking  boys,  and  a big 
gauche  girl — in  charge  of  an  elddHy  person,  who 
might  be  a bonne , an  aunt,  or  a grandmother. 
We  soon  discovered  that  she  was  the  latter, 
and  that  these  were  four  orphans  of  whom  she 
had  the  bringing-up— rather  a heavy  handful 
for  one  so  well  advanced  in  years.  The  lads, 
excited  by  their  journey,  were  just  a little 
noisy;  but  their  fun  never  once  degenerated  in 
naughtiness,  and  a grave  shake  of  the  head,  or 
a gentle,  “ Soyez  sage , mes  petits ,”  was  the  ut- 
most reproof  they  ever  obtained  or  deserved. 
Certainly  they  chattered  incessantly,  and  amused 
themselves  in  the  most  independent  way,  per- 
fectly at  their  ease  both  as  regarded  their  grand- 
mother and  us  ; but  the  heaviest  sin  they  com- 
mitted was  a very  venial  one — namely,  writing 
on  their  slates  and  passing  round  to  one  anoth- 
er certain  written  comments  on  ces  Anglais ; 
which,  after  having  discovered  that  French  was 
not  an  unknown  tongue  to  us,  they— children 
as  they  were — were  too  polite  to  make  in  the 
vernacular. 

After  they  left  us — leaping  out  into  the  arms 
of  a Norman  peasant  and  peasant-woman,  who 
suddenly  came  from  a farm  close  by  the  station, 
and  who  greeted  them  with  an  eagerness  of  af- 
fection quite  charming  to  see — the  little  people 
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still  did  not  forget,  as  the  train  moved  off,  to 
watch  for  the  passing  of  our  carriage,  and  lift 
their  caps  to  us  in  a farewell  salutation,  as 
*•  sage ” as  the  good  grandmother  could  possibly 
have  desired.  Indeed,  we  should  rather  have 
missed  their  company,  had  we  not  been  just 
then  passing  into  a country  that  was  really  in- 
teresting— the  forest-country  between  Bourg- 
theroude  and  Rouen. 

For  many  miles  that  line  of  railway  skirts 
two  enormous  forests — the  For6t  de  la  Lotide 
and  the  Fordt  de  Bouvray ; in  the  latter  of 
which  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
been  hunting  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  seizure  of  the 
English  crown  by  Harold.  It  is  a very  wild 
forest  still,  and  appeared  to  us  almost  entire- 
ly uninhabited.  Sometimes  for  miles  we  sped 
along  between  two  sloping  uplands  of  under- 
wood, with  not  even  a cart-track  or  foot-path 
visible,  and  occasionally  we  saw  glades  desolate 
and  lovely  as  those  in  the  New  Forest  of  Hamp- 
shire. But  the  days  of  wild  beasts  are  past, 
and  probably  there  are  neither  bears  nor  wolves 
to  be  hunted,  though  I can  not  say  for  certain. 
Once,  in  Normandy,  we  really  did  hear  of  a 
wolf — a she-wrolf  and  her  cubs,  being  seen  in  a 
wood  not  many  miles  off ; but  as  it  was  from 
the^lips  of  imaginative  childhood,  we  do  not 
wish  to  vouch  too  strongly  for  the  fact.  Still, 
that  in  very  hard  winter,  wolves  do  come  do\^n 
from  the  mountains  and  desolate  the  farms,  is 
undeniable. 

At  Elbceuf  we  crossed  the  Seine,  now  grown 
into  a fine  broad  river  with  magnificent  banks — 
great  chalk  cliffs,  broken  into  all  Boris  of  curi- 
ous shapes,  called  Les  Rochers  d’Orival.  While 
waiting  at  the  station — in  the  way  that  French 
trains  seem  to  have  a trick  of  doing,  just  for 
amusement — #e  had  a fine  view  of  these  rocks, 
dyed  in  faint  colors  by  the  sinking  sun.  And 
all  the  way  to  Rouen  the  Seine,  winding  in  and 
out,  was  a beautiful,  bright  object.  We  were 
grieved  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  creep  into  civil- 
ization through  an  array  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
ominously  reminding  us  of  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham. 

I suppose  I had  unconsciously  connected 
Rouen  with  medieval  romance,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  so  forth ; but  I certainly  had  not  expected 
to  find  it  a big,  modem,  manufacturing  town, 
approached  through  mills  and  warehouses,  its 
streets  being  gradually  rebuilt  into  painful  new- 
ness— a second  Paris,  in  short.  And  our  inn 
— which,  not  having  to  speak  well  of,  I will  not 
name — what  a contrast  it  was  to  the  quiet  little 
hostelry  at  Caen,  where  we  were  served  so  well 
and  made  so  4 4 comfortable,”  according  to  the 
word  we  expressed  at  parting,  and  which  was 
the  only  bit  of  English  onr  beaming  landlady 
seemed  to  comprehend ! The  table  cThdte , also, 
with  its  frantic  attempts  at  English  cooking, 
administered  in  French  quantities,  its  sanguine 
gigots , and  intolerable  44 poudings ,”  was  trying 
to  hungry  travelers.  It  was  in  rather  a de- 
pressed frame  of  mind  that  we  issued  out  to 


see  the  town — that  is,  the  churches,  for  we  went 
straight  to  the  Cathedral,  of  course. 

It  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  architecture — florid 
and  tasteless ; certainly  its  ornamentation  out- 
side is  lavish  to  redundancy ; yet  there  was  a 
charm  in  its  multitude  of  saints  and  angels, 
stuck  fh  every  available  niche,  and  every  one 
of  which  must  have  been  the  workmanship  of 
some  skillful  and  careful  hand,  now  long  for- 
gotten. There  is  to  me  something  pathetic  in 
the  individualism  of  this  medieval  architecture 
— the  lingering  labor  of  years,  completed  with  - 
a personal  devotedness,  which  in  our  rapid  ma- 
chinery-days wfe  can  scarcely  comprehend.  We 
smile  at  stories  like  that  of  Alexander  Berneval, 
the  master-mason  of  St.  Ouen,  who  slew  his 
apprentice  for  surpassing  himself. in  a rose-win- 
dow, and  was  accordingly  most  justly  hanged ; 
only  the  monks,  considering  what  a beautiful 
church  he  had  built  for  them,  allowed  his  body 
to  be  buried  wdthin  it.  Such  things  seem  im- 
possible now,  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  believe 
in  the  insanities  perpetrated  by  Huguenots  and 
revolutionists  in  this  very  cathedral — bonfires 
lit  in  the  nave  to  burn  priests’  vestments  and 
melt  down  sacramental  plate;  tombs  broken 
open,  and  the  bodies  of  good  men,  who  had 
slept  there  for  centuries,  scattered  abroad. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  world  has  outgrown 
such  childish  wickedness,  and  only  perpetrates 
childish  follies,  such  as  we  witnessed  on  going 
suddenly  out  of  the  dim  nave  into  the  lighted 
choir.  There  we  saw  a grand  altar,  decked 
out  with  yards  upon  yards  of  coarse  white  mus- 
lin and  stiff  calico  roses,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
county  ball-room,  interspersed  with  flowers  half 
real,  half  artificial,  or  both  mixed  together,  in 
that  kind  of  taste  which  belongs  to  Catholic 
church-decorations — which,  in  such  a proverb- 
ially tasteful  people  as  the  French,  I can  only 
characterize  as  being  at  once  most  surprising 
and  most  abominable.  About  the  whole  were 
stuck  myriads  of  wax-candles  of  different  sizes, 
and  so  numerous  that  it  took  a boy  with  a long 
stick  a full  half-hour  to  light  them  all. 

In  front  of  this  show  we  found  slowly  collect- 
ing a large  congregation,  of  which  a good  pro- 
portion* were  children.  They  seemed  highly 
interested  and  delighted ; and  no  wonder,  for 
the  sight  was  as  pretty  as  a Christmas-tree  or 
an  exhibition  of  fire-works.  Finally,  a girls* 
school,  under  charge  of  half  a dozen  nuns,  was 
marched  up,  an  organist  seated  himself  at  a 
harmonium  close  by,  and  the  service  began. 

It  consisted  of  prayers — in  French,  not  Latin  ; 
a sort  of  litany,  in  the  responses  to  which  all 
joined ; a hymn,  simple  and  sweet,  and  sang 
excellently  by  the  children  and  nuns;  and  a 
sermon,  also  in  French — a very  good  moral  dis- 
course by  an  elderly  priest.  Again  there  was 
a long  hymn,  one  of  those  half-cheerful,  half- 
plaintive  tunes  which  are  used  as  litanies  to  the 
Virgin  ; and  then,  about  nine  o’clock,  the  con- 
gregation dispersed. 

A most  innocent  service,  which  we  w*ere  told 
would  take  place  here  every  evening  during  the 
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Mois  de  Marie,  In  it,  as  usual,  we  noticed  the 
extreme  earnestness  of  the  worshipers,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  the  very  poor  among  them. 
One  young  woman, Ywho  brought  a two-year-old 
baby  in  her  arms,  held  it  in  front  of  her,  with 
its  little  hands  folded  between  hers,  and  its 
round  eyes  staring  at  the  dazzle  of  lights,  for  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  she  remained 
kneeling  upon  the  bare  marble  floor,  absorbed 
in  devotion.  And  there  sat  close  beside  me 
half  a dozen  boys  of  the  roughest  age  and  low- 
est order  of  boy-kind,  who  came  in  by  them- 
selves, and,  though  there  was  no  beadle  to  box 
their  ears,  behaved  i$  a manner  that  I could 
wish  was  imitated  by  every  Sunday-school  schol- 
ar of  my  acquaintance. 

We  went  44  home”  (as  we  persisted  in  saying 
every  where — and  perhaps  there  was  a deep 
truth  in  the  word)  to  our  inn,  finding  nothing 
particularly  interesting  in  the  Rouen  streets. 
They  seemed  merely  an  imitation  of  Paris — as 
indeed  the  whole  town  did — until,  next  morn- 
ing, we  suddenly  passed  out  of  its  glaring  sun- 
shine in  at  the  little  church-door  of  St.  Ouen. 

After  a certain  course  of  churches  one  church 
gets  to  look  very  much  like  another,  at  least  to 
us  who  possess  no  architectural  learning  to  teach 
the  difference  between  them.  But  it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  highest  class  of  Art  that  we  feel 
it  without  understanding  it — it  appeals  to  igno- 
rant as  well  as  to  enlightened  appreciations. 
Therefore,  though  I can  not  in  the  least  ex- 
plain why,  St.  Ouen  stands  out  in  my  jnemory 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  churches  we  saw 
— a real  temple,  full  of  that  beauty,  visible  and 
spiritual,  which  is  the  combined  result  of  the 
most  perfect  skill.  It  appeared  not  to  have 
been  built,  but  to  have  grown,  its  soft  gray 
arches  springing  up  like  trees,  and  its  colored 
windows  slowly  glowing  out  of  nothingness  like 
the  rainbow  out  of  the  evening  clouds.  I can 
still  Bhut  my  eyes  and  think  I stand  at  our  fa- 
vorite point  of  view,  just  in  front  of  the  high 
altar — looking  east — on  those  lofty  avenues  that 
melt  upward  into  a dim  blue  haze  like  the  sky 
itself  for  peace : and  to  right  and  left  are  those 
exquisite  rose-windows,  the  peculiar  but  deli- 
cious harmonies  of  which  give  one,  in  color, 
the  thrill  I have  sometimes  felt  in  sound,  as  if 
a piece  of  music  was  at  once  perfectly  new  and 
yet  familiar,  having  been  heard  often  before  4u 
a previous  existence. 

St.  Ouen  was  our  chief  delight ; we  went  in 
and  out  of  it  I smile  to  think  how  often.  Still, 
we  “did”  Rouen  valorously,  even  down  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  atrocious  pictures  dis- 
tributed through  the  most  charming  of  galleries, 
its  ancient  streets,  its  market-place  where  Jeanne 
de  la  Pucelle  was  burned;  nay,  we  conscien- 
tiously put  ourselves  in  charge  of  a sleepy  horse 
and  drowsier  driver,  who,  being  roused  up  pe- 
riodically, only  answered  with  the  calmest  po- 
liteness, 44  Ouij  oui,  Madame , faime  beaucoup  dor - 
Mir,”  and  at  length  found  ourselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  where  has  been  lately  built  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours^  a most 


beautiful  chapel  after  the  modem  style  of  orna- 
mentation, not  unlike  the  newly-restored  crypt 
in  our  Westminster  Hall,  with  an  altar  the  rich- 
est wre  had  yet  seen.  Here,  too,  there  was  some 
taste  shown,  not  mere  decorative  upholstery  and 
formal  flowers  stuck  into  common  little  china 
pots;  but  wreaths  of  evergreens,  tall  white 
lilies,  and  white  azaleas,  arranged  with  a lov- 
ingness befitting  the  devotion  of  a good  Catho- 
lic to  Mary  in  the  month  of  May.  On  either 
side,  extending  down  the  wall  of  the  chapel, 
were  votive  tablets  in  white  marble,  bearing 
curious  inscriptions,  some  quite  anonymous, 
some  marked  with  a name  or  initials,  but  all 
breathing  devout  gratitude,  and  telling,  or  im- 
plying stories  so  touching  that  one  could  not 
laugh  at  them  even  when  they  verged  on  the 
ridiculous.  For  instance,  a lady  inscribed — in 
most  colloquial  French — how  her  faithful  man- 
servant fell  ill  on  a journey  of  typhus  fever,  and 
after  divers  remedies,  minutely  stated,  had  all 
failed,  she  prayed  to  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours , 
and  the  man  immediately  recovered.  Some  of 
these  votive  inscriptions  were  mere  outbursts 
of  thankfulness : 4 4 Marie,  mon  Secours 44  Hon- 
neur  h Marie;”  44  J*ai pii€  Marie,  et  elle  a exaucte 
ma  pribre ;”  44  Ma  Jille  €tait  moribonde,  et  Marie 
Pa  donate  a mon  amour or  else  a mere  date 
with  the  motto,  44  Grdces  k Marie;”  or  two 
dates,  with  4 4 Marie  m'a  tcoutce  deux  fois .” 

Very  strange  they  were,  these  half  revela- 
tions of  many  a secret,  these  records  of  many  a 
gone-by  sorrow.  No  doubt  some  very  good 
people  would  have  turned  from  them  as  blas- 
phemous, horrible ; but  to  us  they  seemed  only 
pitiful ; an  accidental  leaf  out  of  the  great  chron- 
icle of  human  woe,  which  will  never  be  closed 
until  the  world’s  end ; touching,  too,  as  being 
instances  of  thankfulness — cries  of  joy  arising 
from  the  vast  suffering  multitude,  to  one  half 
of  whom  comes  no  relief  to  be  thankful  for, 
while  the  other  half  seldom  acknowledge  it 
when  it  comes.  Alas,  these  poor  blind  souls 
acknowledged  it  amiss ; still  the  gratitude  was 
there,  and  perhaps  He,  who  is  the  Giver  of  all 
good  things,  would  not  wholly  despise  the  full 
heart — though  it  poured  itself  out  only  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

From  the  chapel  we  went  out  on  the  hill-side 
to  the  little  cemetery,  the  graves  of  which  over- 
look— strange  phrase  concerning  that  silent, 
sightless  company ! — a view  as  extensive  as  it 
is  magnificent.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Seine, 
from  Rouen  almost  to  Elboeuf,  lies  spread  out 
as  in  a map,  and  on  this  clear  day,  with  only  a 
few  white  spring  clouds  floating  over  the  bluest 
of  skies,  it  was  lovely — a bit  of  earth  that  makes 
one  seem  to  understand  heaven.  A sight  that 
in  spite  of  these  graves,  and  many  more,  taught 
us  that  le  bon  Dieu  was  Himself  still.  And 
though  there  is  no  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours , 
no  pitiful  Virgin  Mary  from  whom  help  might 
be  implored,  no  votive  shrine  at  which  could  be 
bought  immunity  from  sickness  and  sorrow; 
though,  God  kncnvs!  many  a prayer  goes  up 
blankly  to  Him,  and  falls  down  again,  unan- 
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swered,  upon  bleeding  hearts  and  new-filled 
tombs — yet  through  it  all  He  is  there.  Close 
at  hand  night  and  day ; with  ns,  as  with  His 
natural  world,  working  darkly  on  in  His  own 
way ; ready  finally  to  work  out  even  death  it- 
self, which  seems  the  greatest  evil,  into  the 
most  perfect  good.  How  we  know  not;  but 
there  are  days,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  when, 
without  knowing,  we  can  believe. 

Among  other  things  at  Rouen  we  had  been 
charged  to  visit  the  Muste  des  Antiquitte,  where 
we  found  many  curiosities — none  more  so  than 
the  old  curator.  How  polite  he  was,  the  funny 
little  old  man!  how  eager  about  his  stained 
glass  and  his  fragments  of  Gothic  architecture ! 
What  a deal  of  information  he  gave  us,  conde- 
scendingly, in  broken  French,  which  he  prob- 
ably thought  would  be  more  intelligible  to  for- 
eigners! I am  afraid  we  were  not  learned 
enough  for  him,  as  the  principal  thing  we  no- 
ticed was  a headless,  draped  statue — apparent- 
ly a portrait  statue — which  had  been  dug  out 
of  some  ancient  baths.  Charming  beyond  any 
thing  that  we  had  seen  for  long  was  the  simple 
grace  of  this  young  Roman  maiden,  done  in 
marble  for  later  centuries  to  gaze  at  and  specu- 
late over.  Not  idealized  at  all ; just  a girl  in 
her  girlish  clothing,  as  her  mother  might  have 
dressed  her,  yet  it  put  the  ideal  quite  to  shame. 
Or,  rather,  it  was  the  ideal ; as  the  real  often 
is  unawares — this  common  everyday  life,  which 
time  will  translate  into  history  and  poetry.  A 
creed  evidently  not  that  of  our  friend  the  cura- 
tor, for  when,  after  he  had  shown  us  all  sorts 
of  queer  things — of  course  all  ancient— ending 
with  a handful  of  brown  dust,  kept  under  glass, 
said  to  be  the  veritable  44  lion”  heart  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  we  asked  a meek  question  about 
a very  good  modern  bust  close  by,  he  answered, 
carelessly, 44  Oky  c'est  un  Monsieur  /”  adding,  with 
the  utmost  disdain,  44 11  vit  encore .”  Hapless 
gentleman ! 

We  spent  the  evening  on  the  bridges  and 
quays,  watching  the  sun  set  down*  the  broad 
Seine,  and  noting  the  passers-by — of  whom,  as 
usual,  about  a third  seemed  to  be  soldiers. 
Never  was  there  such  a country  for  soldiers ! 
In  Paris  one  can  not  walk  about  for  half  an 
hour  without  meeting  several  detachments  of 
them  filing  down  the  streets,  either  with  music 
or  without.  I wonder  if  it  is  done  on  the  same 
principle  that  I encourage  my  cats  in  the  free 
range  of  the  house — not  necessarily  to  eat  the 
mice,  but  only  to  frighten  them  ? 

Next  morning  we  spent  our  last  few  hours  at 
Rouen  in  taking  a farewell  round  of  the  church- 
es ; ending  at  Saint  Godard,  where  we  came  in 
for  one  more  glimpse  of  French  life — anoth- 
er marriage.  But  quite  different  from  that 
of  Caen : here,  from  the  carpet  spread  on  the 
church-steps  to  the  poetical-looking  young  organ- 
ist, who  discoursed  soft  music  during  the  whole 
ceremony,  all  was  elegant  and  aristocratic.  So 
was  the  company — and  dressed— oh,  Fashion ! 
what  enormities  do  even  thfc  tasteful  French 
nation  perpetrate  in  thy  name ! Never  in  the 


richest  and  roughest  of  English  or  Scotch  man- 
ufacturing towns  did  I see  such  bonnets — mount- 
ed upon  such  heaps  of  hair,  impossibly  luxu- 
riant, and  exhibiting,  bold/ and  bare,  faces — 
well,  we  are  not  accountable  for  our  own  faces, 
but  we  are  for  the  manner  in  which  we  display 
them  obnoxiously  to  our  neighbors.  And  if 
these  good,  plain,  large-visaged,  elderly  ladies 
did  but  understand  that  a little  reticence — a 
little  retirement  beneath  soft  blonde  and  neat 
ribbons  will  often  make  even  an  ugly  person 
tolerable  to  beholders.  But  it  is  vain  to  preach. 
At  least  we  had  the  consolation  of  finding  that 
our  Gallic  neighbors  were  as  silly  as  our- 
selves. 

Not  the  bride.  She  was  scarcely  at  all  pret- 
ty, and  yet  it  was  a pleasure  to  look  upon  her, 
from  the  excessive  simplicity  of  her  dress.  Her 
high  white  gown — of  silk  or  satin,  I forget  which 
— fitted  her  perfectly,  and  fell  down  in  pure'Pre- 
Raffaelite  folds;  her  orange -wreath  was  set 
neatly  upon  her  smooth  hair,  and  her  veil  of 
white  tulle  covered  her  down  to  her  feet.  This 
charming  costume,  added  to  her  extreme  youth, 
and  the  grave,  decorous  behavior  of  both  her- 
self and  her  young  bridegroom,  made  them  & 
pretty  sight  to  behold  as  they  knelt  in  the  sun- 
shine before  the  high  altar.  The  ceremony  was 
long  (apparently  it  took  more  trouble,  and  more 
priests,  to  marry  these  44  genteel”  people  than 
our  bourgeois  friends  at  Caen),  and  a good  deal 
of  it  consisted  in  applications  to  the  purse  of 
bride  or  bridegroom ; six  times  at  least  I saw 
them  giving  alms. 

As  we  sat  looking  at  this  young  couple, 
guessing  about  their  past,  and  speculating  on 
what  their  future  might  be— concerning  neither 
of  'which  we  are  ever  likely  to  learn  any  thing 
— they  reminded  us  tenderly  of  a similar  cere- 
mony which  was  that  very  day  and  hour  being 
celebrated  in  a certain  English  chapel  we  knew. 
We  kept  wondering  how  all  had  “gone  off” 
there ; how  every  body  behaved  and  looked — 
the  dear  familiar  faces ; some  very  lovely,  and 
all  so  good,  and  sweet,  and  kind ! Thinking  of 
them,  this  young 44  Flore”  and 4 4 Victor  Eugene” 
— we  caught  their  Christian  names,  though  of 
all  else  concerning  them  we  are,  and  shall  ever 
remain,  in  profoundest  ignorance — became  more 
interesting.  We  watched  them,  I confess,  with 
somewhat  dimmed  eyes  ; nor  will  it  harm  them, 
whoever  they  be,  that  the  two  heretics,  on  quit- 
ting the  church,  left  a hearty  silent  blessing  be- 
hind. 

Another  of  those  long  and  slow  railway  jour- 
neys, which  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  French 
are  the  most  patient,  or  we  the  most  impatient, 
of  races ; and  toward  evening  we  found  our- 
selves at  Amiens,  with,  alas ! one  of  our  malles 
amissing — a box  that,  under  the  unimportant 
bonnet,  contained  books  and  papers  of  quite 
peculiar  value.  Great  was  the  grief  feminine, 
and  loud  the  masculine  reprobation  of  every 
thing  French,  especially  the  French  system  of 
bagage . A knot  of  sympathizing  porters  gath- 
ered round,  and  one  of  them  fetched  the  chef  de 
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la  gare — viz.,  station-master,  whose  courtesy 
was  overwhelming. 

“It  was  most  unfortunate;  such  a thing 
hardly  ever  happened.  But  Madame  might 
make  herself  quite  easy,  the  box  must  be  found. 
Was  it  of fer , bois,  cuir f”  and  he  indicated  some 
of  each  sort.  But  in  the  confusion  the  French 
word  for  tin  had  unluckily  escaped  both  our 
memories,  and  description  failed.  Some  one 
conceived  the  bright  thought  of  producing  a dic- 
tionary. The  chef  seized  it,  and  began  search- 
ing in  the  most  urbane  manner  for  the  word 
which  he  could  not  possibly  know.  At  last, 
just  hs  we  had  made  the  blessed  discovery  ttain, 
appeared  three  porters,  beaming  with  triumph, 
carrying  three  boxes,  one  being  actually  the 
right  one  1 “ I told  Madame  it  was  sure  to  be 

found/’  observed  the  smiling  official,  and  with 
another  series  of  bows  he  retired,  followed  by 
the  band  of  porters,  who  not  one  of  them  made 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  an  eleemosynary  franc. 
The  Britons,  their  grief  healed,  their  anger  mol- 
lified, stood  meek  as  lambs ; and  beg  to  record 
gratefully  the  incident,  as  being  the  only  diffi- 
culty they  met  with  in  all  their  journeyings. 

These  were  now  drawing  to  a close.  This 
sunset  which  shone  so  pleasantly  in  the  hotel 
garden,  and  lighted  up  the  old  cathedral  towers, 
would  be  our  last  in  France.  No  more  churches 
to  wander  in  and  out  of,  no  more  lazy  saunter- 
ing down  evening  streets,  watching  the  humors 
of  the  crowd,  in  that  excellent  holiday  idleness 
which  only  hard-working  people  can  fully  ap- 
preciate. As  we  pushed  open  the  heavy  double- 
doors of  Amiens  Cathedral,  and  thought  that 
this  was  our  last  church,  for  at  least  a long 
time,  we  were  just  a little  dull. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock,  and  already  the 
evening  mists  had  began  to  float  high  up  among 
the  aerial  arches,  and  hide  from  us  the  painted 
windows,  chapels,  and  tombs.  Still  we  saw  as 
much  as  we  could,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
young  huissier,  or  beadle,  or  something,  who 
seemed  excessively  proud  of  his  cathedral,  and 
who  asked  if  we  would  not  like  to  “ assist”  in 
the  service  just  beginning?  We  assenting,  he 
found  us  seats  w here  we  could  watch  a large 
congregation  slowly  gather  between  the  choir 
and  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  altar  to  the  Virgin. 

It  was  the  finest  and  prettiest  decked  altar 
we  had  yet  seen.  Behind  it  w'as  a large  shield 
or  screen,  adorned  with  mottoed  scrolls,  on 
which  was  inscribed  “ Mater  purissima “ Vir- 
go Beata “ Stella  Maris”  “ Regina  Cvelorum” 
— every  conceivable  epithet  that, Catholic  devo- 
tion bestows  on  the  mother  of  Christ.  Above 
it,  white,  life-sized,  and  gracefully  sculptured, 
she  sat,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  in  that  won- 
derful peace,  beauty,  and  benignity  of  mother- 
hood which,  as  represented  in  some  of  these 
Catholic  churches,  must  touch  the  very  stoniest 
of  Protestant  hearts.  When  the  myriad  wax- 
candles,  which  took  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  light,  were  all  lit,  the  effect  was  mar- 
velous. You  could  almost  fancy,  in  the  flicker 
of  the  illumination,  that  you  saw  the  mother 
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softly  smile,  or  that  the  child  moved  its  little 
arms,  and  extended  them  over  the  multitude. 
And  all  the  while  the  sweet  monotonous  litany, 
sung  now  by  deep  male  voices,  rose  and  fell, 
and  its  steady  response — Ora  pro  nobis , I think, 
it  was — came  back  and  back  like  the  beating 
of  a w ave  against  the  shore. 

Then,  making  his  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  enormous  congregation,  which  sprqad  itself 
in  darkness  far  down  the  nave,  came  a priest, 
sprinkling  us  all  from  a wet  brush  on  either 
side.  All  clean  water  is  holy  water,  so  why 
object  ? It  did  us  no  harm.  Nor  did  the  ser- 
mon, which  was  a remarkably  fine  piece  of  or- 
atory, very  dramatic,  very  French,  delivered 
by  a priest  with  a voice  as  musically  sonorous 
as  that  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself.  The  subject 
was  that  of  strayed  sheep;  how  families  are 
broken  up,  parents’  gray  hairs  dishonored,  and 
young  lives  wrecked,  more  lives  than  that  of 
the  poor  sinner,  and  for  what?  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a season — a sea- 
son so  very  brief.  Nothing  novel,  but  eloquent- 
ly and  vividly  put,  after  the  Spurgeon  man- 
ner, though  with  much  more  refinement.  Only 
what  would  that  popular  preacher  have  said 
could  he  have  seen  this  other  popular  preacher, 
who  in  many  things  much  resembled  himself? 
How,  suddenly  turning  round  to  the  altar,  blaz- 
ing with  light,  and  the  white  figure  sitting  above 
it,  the  priest  clasped  his  hands  theatrically,  and 
exclaiming  “ Satnte  Viergef”  began  a passion- 
ate invocation  to  Mary,  calling  upon  her  to  be- 
hold, and  pity,  and  take  away  all  these  sins,  all 
these  sorrows ! A cry,  which  might  have  been 
partly  in  earnest — it  did  not  appear  so,  but  let 
us  give  the  preacher  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — 
and  which  was  listened  to  with  an  earnestness 
dumb  as  death  by  the  entire  congregation. 
But,  oh ! when  one  looked  round  at  them, 
these  poor  sheep  of  the  wilderness,  as  one  does 
at  many  another  similar  multitude  in  our  own 
land,  seeking  food  and  finding — what?  one 
could  imagine  how  the  heart  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd must  yearn  over  them — His  still — wher- 
ever they  are.  And  one  clung  to  the  belief— 
the  hope  at  least — that  He  may  all  the  while 
be  leading  them  home  by  many  a path  that  we 
know  nothing  of,  though  we  think  in  our  blind- 
ness we  know  every  thing  that  there  is  to  be 
known. 

When  the  sermon  was  over  came  a long 
hushed  pause,  and  then  there  rose  up  from  be- 
hind the  screen  a cloud  of  clear  treble  voices, 
singing  in  two  parts,  first  and  second,  a tune 
very  familiar  in  many  of  our  modem  English 
churches,  and  generally  adapted  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  modem  hymns — Keble’s 
“Sun  of  my  soul.”  Though  we  knew  it  was 
only  a litany  to  the  Virgin,  which  these  poor 
people  of  Amiens  were  hymning  to  that  white 
figure,  so  sweet  and  saintly  that  we  almost  for- 
gave them  for  imagining  it  divine,  still,  we  could 
not  help  lingering  and  singing  it  with  them,  not 
in  Latin,  but  in  the  words  of  the  good  old  man 
not  long  departed : 
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“ Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear, 

It  i a not  night  if  Thou  be  near ; 

Oh  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes. 

“Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 

For  without  Thee  I can  not  live; 

Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 

For  without  Thee  I dare  not  die. 

.“Thou,  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark, 

Steer  through  the  tempest  Thine  own  ark; 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea, 

We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee. 

“Gome  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 

Ere  through  this  world  our  way  we  take ; 

Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above.” 

And  then,  mingling  silently  with  the  unknown 
crowd — unknown  to  us  as  we  to  them,  but  ev- 
ery one  alike  children  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
— we  quitted  Amiens  Cathedral. 

Sixteen  hours  after  we  were  standing  on  En- 
glish shores,  and  hearing  around  us  English 
voices.  La  belle  France  was  nothing  but  a 
dream. 

But,  such  as  it  was,  I have  set  it  down ; a 
mere  gHmpse  at  best:  yet  I am  sure,  if  I “no- 
thing extenuate,  ” I “ set  down  naught  in  mal- 
ice.” There  tnay  be  many  things  seen  couleur 
de  rose,  which  a nearer  view  would  paint  much 
darker ; and  yet  I am  not  ashamed  of  that ; a 
surface  judgment  is  daring  indeed  if  it  pre- 
sumes to  be  other  than  a pleasant  one.  And 
other  things  may  have  been  said  incorrectly, 
or  judged  amiss ; but  I trust  nothing  haa  been 
judged  unconscientiously  or  said  unkindly.  For 
us,  the  travelers,  we  went  in  the  true  traveling 
spirit,  to  observe,  rather  than  to  criticise;  to 
learn,  rather  than  to  teach.  And  we  have 
learned — much  that  is  never  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  us  to  the  end  of  our  days. 


“ DID  HE  r 

THERE  was  a great  hush  in  the  long  rooms. 

A moment  before  hundreds  of  reels  were 
turning  their  gayly-tinted  threads  with  ever- 
shifting  colors,  like  a bright  kaleidoscope— a 
hundred  shuttles  flew  swiftly,  and  velvet-soft 
•flowers  of  rainbow  hues  sprang  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  looms,  making  a summery  bloom 
and  glow  in  the  place,  as  they  caught  the  pale, 
slant  beams  of  a December  sun. 

Philip  King,  working-man  as  he  was,  had  an 
eye  for  the  tricks  of  light  falling  from  the  high 
window's,  touching  beam  and  post  and  loom, 
kindling  in  the  gay  web  the  Are  of  a rose’s 
heart,  or  goldening  the  umber  of  trailing  ferns, 
or  filling  a lily-cup  with  aurient  wine,  or  shim- 
mering in  the  cold  pearly  grays  of  the  neutral 
tints.  If  one  could  only  weave  such  sunshine 
ifito  the  carpet,  Philip  thought,  what  a bit  of 
perpetual  summer  it  would  be  when  wintry 
winds  wailed  at  the  door. 

As  Philip  thought  of  this  his  hand  went 
nervously  toward  his  pocket  and  turned  over  a 
bit  of  paper  uneasily.  Upon  that  scrap  of  pa- 
per was  an  original  design,  his  own,  which  had 
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cost  him  many  weary  hours  of  patient  toil.  He 
had  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Lennox  and  was  to 
show  it  to  him  to-day.  Who  knew  what  a pass- 
port to  promotion  that  bit  of  paper  might  be? 

He  held  a good  position  in  the  factoiy  now,  but 
then  when  the  latent  talent  within  him  should 
be  recognized. 

Whew!  what  did  it  all  mean  this  silence? 

The  great  water-wheel  below  splashed  and  pant- 
ed no  longer,  the  great  cylinders  revolved  in  a 
tired  way  and  then  stopped,  all  the  other  wheels 
that  a moment  before  had  been  crashing,  creak- 
ing, crushing,  whirred  themselves  into  silence. 

The  great  heart  of  the  factory  ceased  to  beat. 

Philip  had  forgotten  that  to-morrow  would 
be  Christmas  and  the  men  had  leave  to  stop 
work  at  four  o’clock.  Mr.  Lennox  now  came 
in  for  the  first  time,  and  there  was  something 
different  from  Christmas  cheer  in  his  face. 

Philip  King  looked  at  the  master  with  a great 
heart-throb,  for  he  read  some  fixed  and  grave 
purpose  in  that  face.  A kind  heart  had  the 
master,  and  a kind  word  for  the  poorest  among 
them. 

Of  a different  material  was  the  6lim,  fair- 
haired, delicate-handed  youth  who  stood  beside 
him,  John  Stuart  Lennox,  his  only  son.  The 
master  seemed  to  find  no  words  at  first. 

The  workmen,  men  with  faces  where  toil  had 
written  with  deeper  lines  than  time,  young  men 
eager-eyed,  impatient  stood  by  their  looms, 
where  Tyrian  dyes  ran  riot,  and  waited  to  hear 
their  doom.  Fear  knelled  it  to  many  a heart 
before  it  was  uttered  to  the  ear.  The  war- 
cloud  had  overshadowed  them  for  a long  time, 

-they  had  heard  the  rumble  of  the  storm,  and 
now  they  waited  for  the  bolt  to  strike. 

“ It  is  hard,  my  men,”  the  master  began.  * ‘ I 
would  stave  it  off  if  I could ; but  to  go  on  would 
be  certain  ruin  to  me.  I must  stop  the  works. 

Come  to  me  for  your  wages.  I hope  to  resume 
in  May,  and  will  give  the  preference  to  my  old 
hands,  of  course.” 

There  was  a dead  silence.  One  might  have 
heard  the  heart-beats  almost,  slow,  struggling 
throbs  under  great  tidal  waves  of  emotion.  “In 
May” — “in  eternity”  would  do  as  well,  or  a 
promise  some  thought,  for  how  were  they  to 
live  till  May  ? 

John  Lennox  looked  at  Philip  with  a half 
smile : “Weave  no  more  6ilks,  ye  Lyons  looms ; 
that’s  the  tune  now,  thanks  to  the  party  in 
power ! ” 

“Poor  fellows!”  said  Philip,  thinking  gen- 
erously of  the  men  first,  then  he  pitied  himself. 

“Oh,  they  can  enlist,  les  oatres,”  said  John, 
carelessly.  “It’s  only  fair  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment support  the  paupers  it  has  made.  As 
for  you,  Phil,  I hear  that  Uncle  File  has  raised 
a company  and  gone  off  as  captain.  He’s  sure 
to  be  killed — corpulent,  you  know — bails  can’t 
miss  him.” 

“Well,”  answered  Philip,  coldly. 

“ What  a hard  old  File  he  must  be  to  ignore 
such  a promising  nephew,”  John  went  on,  half 
sneeringly;  “but  he  can’t  do  you  out  of  the 
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money  at  last  So  Staynes  says,  his  lawyer’s 
brother,  you  know.” 

Philip  turned  hastily  away  and  went  to  the 
window.  He  took  the  bit  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  turned  it  over  vaguely  in  his  hands. 
How  he  had  dreamed  over  it  last  night ! 

A pallid  golden  ray  sought  it  out  as  he  un- 
folded it  and  made  a pretty  picture  of  the 
glossy  ivy-leaves,  and  flame-tipped  berries,  and 
trailing  gloomy  green  cedar  on  a cream-white 
ground.  It  was  a good  Christmas-piece ; yet 
looking  at  it,  Philip  saw  another  picture,  of  a 
garden,  sumraer-gay,  lying  in  dewy  splendor, 
with  many  a shadowy  walk  and  mossy  seat 
where  a face  shone  out  rosy-white,  framed  in 
soft  waves  of  gold-brown  hair,  amidst  the  shad- 
ow of  the  vine-bunches,  or  in  the  “ glowing  sun- 
lights as  she  moved.” 

He  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  remem- 
bering with  a fierce  regret  how  he  had  worked 
at  the  thing.  From  the  first  sketch  to  the  mi- 
nute pattern,  diced  with  little  squares ; then  to 
the  delicately-tinted  one  he  held  in  his  hand, 
covered  with  larger  squares,  in  which  the  little 
ones  were  equivalent  to  stitches.  * Painfully  had 
he  labored  at  it  the  night  before  to  make  it 
ready  for  a working-pattern.  It  was  complete 
now — and  useless. 

Philip  went  out  silently  into  the  stirless, 
frosty  air.  It  had  snowed  in  the  morning, 
and  the  world  looked  dead  and  wrapped  in  its 
shroud,  or,  at  best,  showed  only  a shining  still- 
life  wrought  in  marmorial  whiteness.  Above, 
through  rifts  of  pearl,  the  blue  sky  shone,  and 
beyond  the  western  hills,  rigid  in  swathing  ice, 
lay  violet  drifts  of  cloud.  Philip  wandered  idly 
down  by  the  sloppy  sheds,  where  the  earth 
seemed  breaking  out  in  dell  blotches  of  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  yellow  from  the  drippings  of 
the  dye-vats.  There  was  no  hurry  now.  A 
great  pause  had  come  into  his  life.  He  had 
no  work  to  do.  No  need  to  hurry  home  and 
tell  the  old  mother  the  news.  So  he  turned 
from  the  trodden  path  that  led  into  Stamford, 
and  made  his  own  way  into  the  woods.  Mis- 
erable as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  marking 
that  the  winter,  cold  and  dead  as  it  looked, 
had  a royal  beauty  of  its  own,  colorless,  statu- 
esque, but  perfect.  Even  amidst  his  calcula- 
tions about  bread-and-butter,  he  noted  the  del- 
icate snow-moss  that  furred  the  trees  in  regal 
ermine ; and  he  looked  up  at  the  twining  arms 
of  the  slender  white  birches  with  some  concep- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  their  silvery  bark  and  ebon 
boughs,  and  the  frail,  glittering  arches  that 
spanned  his  way.  The  sombre  pines  drooped 
under  their  burdens  of  full-blown  snow-flowers. 
The  beeches  stood  up  bare,  polished,  and  shiv- 
ering in  the  still  air,  with  their  delicate  net-work 
of  leafless  branches  glittering  against  a steel- 
blue  sky.  Flocks  of  snfcw-birds  whirred  over 
him,  and  sent  sparkling  snow-rays  down  on  his 
head,  and  a brown  squirrel  came  out  in  the 
way,  and  surveyed  the  ground  for  nuts.  With- 
out testing  the  cold,  sparkling  snow-fruit,  it 
darted  back  to  its  hole.  But  the  snow-birds 


found  nuts  for  themselves  in  the  seeds  of  the 
dead  mulleins,  and  sat  leisurely  picking  them 
out  with  their  ivory  bills,  darting  quick,  undis- 
mayed glances  at  Philip  as  he  passed. 

Philip  saw  it  all,  but  he  walked  fiercely  on, 
as  one  who  saw  not.  Passionate  regrets,  doubts, 
and  baffled  hopes  were  clutching  at  his  heart. 
How  long  before  Rose  could  be  his  rose  now ! 
The  earth  seemed  decked  in  marriage-robes 
fit  for  the  bridal  of  a great  Prince ; it  offered 
haunting  dreams  of  other  bridals,  with  its  soft 
snow-foam  and  seed-pearls,  but  its  cold  heart 
beat  no  response  to  his  passionate  pain.  He 
took  a handful  of  the  snow  and  put  it  to  his  hot 
lips.  He  had  hoped  to  say  some  words  of  love 
to  Rose  to-night;  would  he  ever  say  it  now? 

Then  a sudden  indignation  fired  his  veins. 
Why  should  his  life  be  a failure  ? He,  a man, 
stalwart,  able  to  work,  self-poised,  leaning  weak- 
ly on  no  hereditary  title  or  treasure — why  had 
ho  not  been  able  to  wrest  fortune  to  himself  by 
his  own  unaided  strength?  Why  should  the 
wine  of  life  in  love’s  enameled  chalice  be  dashed 
from  his  hand  whenever  he  longed  to  taste. 
Once  before — he  started,  stung  to  new  mad- 
ness, as  he  remembered  he  had  held  fortune  in 
his  grasp,  and  had  lost  all.  Once  before  he 
had  dreamed,  as  he  dreamed  last  night,  of  that 
fair  face  and  tender  voice— in  vain.  Well,  he 
must  give  her  up.  She  was  far  above  him  any 
way  as  an  angel  clothed  in  wings.  John  Len- 
nox, with  his  dainty,  delicate  ways  and  jeweled 
hands,  would  suit  her  better.  Did  not  rank 
and  wealth  hem  her  in  and  build  him  out? 
Could  she  find  a true  home  in  the  plain  brown 
cottage  with  the  old  mother?  But  his  heart 
rebelled  fiercely  against  his  thought.  “ My 
Rose  would  bloom  the  brighter  out  of  the  sick- 
ly perfumed  air  of  fashion.  She  does  not,  can 
not  love  that  effeminate  fop,  though  he  is  her 
guardian’s  only  son.  She  loves  me ; me,  Philip 
King,  overseer  in  the  factory,  a plain  working- 
man, but  a man  for  all  that  in  heart  and  will.” 

Then  he  was  not  so  sure  of  it,  and  remem- 
bered John’s  “ lengths  of  yellow  ringlets  like  a 
girl’s,”  and  bonny  blue  eyes,  and  fair  estates ; so 
he  Btrode  on  feverish  in  the  frosty  air,  where 
his  breath  came  and  went  like  smoke.  It  mat- 
tered not,  he  could  not  ask  her  now. 

“Cold  altar,  heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 
Ere  thon  shalt  hear  my  marriage  vow," 

he  said,  bitterly,  as  he  came  back  into  the  road 
again  and  saw  the  spire  of  the  village  church 
standing  dark  against  the  pearly  clouds.  The 
sun  had  set,  the  last  faint  rose-flush  that  had 
made  even  the  snow-fields  bloom  had  died  away 
even  as  the  last  bloom  of  hope  had  faded  from 
his  heart.  The  icicles  sparkled  frostily  about, 
and  seemed  like  gorgeous  chandeliers  for  the 
great  wintry  festival  of  nature.  The  clouds 
grew  pure  and  pearly,  and  the  bare  trees  shiv- 
ered together  till  their  shining  mail  dropped  in 
showers  about  them. 

Another  step  sounded  on  the  crisp  snow.  A 
slow,  uncertain  step,  that  sometimes  seemed  to 
stop.  Philip  tore  himself  away  from  besieging 
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thoughts  to  notice  it  at  last — he  looked  around. 
He  looked  with  a sudden  gasp,  but  he  did  not 
speak.  He  turned  quickly  away  as  if  with 
some  thought  of  escape,  but  wrestling  with  that 
weakness  he  stopped,  faced  about,  with  a cold, 
hard  face  waiting  for  the  man  to  come. 

A young  man,  you  might  see,  in  the  clear, 
white  light,  with  a handsome  face,  a hesitating 
manner,  as  one  who  expected  repulse.  Some- 
thing haggard  in  the  face  told  of  dissipation, 
something  facile  in  the  outlines  of  a sweet  wo- 
manish mouth  told  the  story  of  the  cause  in  a 
yielding,  weak  will.  You  saw  that  here  was  a 
man  meant  for  soft  things,  one  of  Nature’s 
Sybarites,  made  for  dainty  nurture  and  dear 
delights,  whose  rose-leaves  should  never  be 
crumpled,  whose  sea  of  life  should  always  wear 
a tranced  summer  calm.  Born  rich,  he  would 
have  spent  a fortune  gracefully ; born  poor,  he 
had  still  spent  it  (it  was  not  his  own),  and  forged 
his  employer’s  name.  He  came  forward  with  a 
deprecating  air.  A woman  might  have  yielded 
to  any  plea  offered  with  such  appealing  glances 
from  such  wistful  brown  eyes ; but  Philip  King 
owned  to  no  such  womanish  softness.  He  made 
himself  as  adamant  while  his  brother  drew  near 
him,  and  met  him  with  a word  as  sudden  and 
sharp  as  a blow : 

“ Robin”— he  forgot  himself  in  using  the  pet 
name — “ you  have  lied  to  me  again !” 

Even  in  that  pallid  light  you  could  see  a 
bright  flush  mount  to  the  young  man’s  cheek. 
He  had  walked  in  the  dark  ways  of  shame,  it  is 
true ; but  not  so  long  that  he  could  bear  to  hear 
that  word  flung  in  his  face  unmoved. 

“Philip,  you  are  hard  with  me ; you  always 
were,”  he  began,  piteously. 

But  Philip  had  no  patience  with  weakness. 
Strength  was  his  god — the  only  god  ho  truly 
worshiped,  I fear,  though  he  went  to  church 
and  prayed  the  prayers  with  the  rest  Strength 
of  body  to  work,  to  wrestle  with  adverse  fate ; 
strength  of  mind  to  bear,  to  conquer,  to  strug- 
gle, to  die  if  need  be  without  a word  rather 
than  do  the  shadow  of  a wrong.  This  was  his 
creed,  his  belief,  his  Decalogue,  and  he  had 
lived  up  to  his  faith,  he  thought ; bo  he  stood  as 
a judge  before  this  fallen  one,  this  weak  man, 
whose  weakness  he  could  not  comprehend,  but 
could  only  despise. 

“Am  I hard?”  he  said,  bitterly;  “was  I 
hard  when  I wrecked  my  own  happiness  to  save 
you  from  the  just  doom  of  your  crime  T What 
do  you  want  now  ? — money,  I suppose.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  the  purse  is  empty.” 

“I  want  a kind  word,”  said  Robin,  with  an 
eager  pain  in  his  tones.  “ I did  promise  to  stay 
away,  Phil ; but  you  don’t  know  how  I longed 
to  look  on  a familiar  face — to  see  the  old  home, 
poor  as  it  was.  The  world  has  buffeted  me 
enough  to  knock  all  softness  out  of  my  heart,  I 
should  think,  but  still — ” 

“ Quick  then  to  business ; don’t  sentimental- 
ize,” .said  Philip,  sending  a searching  glance 
over  the  white  road ; “you  didn’t  come  here  for 
that,  I know.” 


Robin  looked  around  in  a despairing  way. 
The  whole  world  had  grown  cold  to  him  as 
those  snow-bound  fields,  he  thought.  What  a 
blight  had  fallen  on  his  summery  life  with  that 
first  great  sin.  The  handsome,  cordial  boy  had 
been  so  petted  and  caressed  before,  and  his  light 
pinnace  was  so  unfitted  to  bear  the  storm. 

“Does  one  sin  shut  the  door  forever?”  he 
said,  passionately.  “Is  there  no  future  for 
me,  then  ? Can  God  forgive,  and  not  man  ?” 

“ God  forgives  because  he  is  God,”  exclaimed 
Philip;  “I  remember  because  I am  a man. 
Can  I forget  the  bitter,  scorching  shame  of  that 
night  ? Can  I forget  that  I have  given  heart 
and  life  for  you — years  of  toil  and  my  heart’s 
love?” 

“ No,  you  have  not  given  it*”  cried  Robin,  a 
pathos  ringing  in  the  quick  tones.  “ Rose  Len- 
nox will  be  yours  one  day.  You  will  have  a 
home  of  happiness  and  honor,  while  I shall  be 
forever  an  exile  with  a blighted  name.  Your 
Eden  is  safe  enough  for  you,  Philip — you  only 
postponed  it  for  a few  years— but  I am  forever 
cast  out.” 

“By  your  own  act,”  said  Philip.  “ Why  are 
you  here  now  ?” 

“ I am  going  to  enlist.  I can  not  get  on, 
somehow.  I can  find  nothing  else — but  they 
don’t  inquire  nicely  into  a man’s  antecedents 
when  he  volunteers.  I shall  make  as  good  food 
for  powder  as  if  I bore  an  unstained  name.” 

“It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,”  said 
Philip. 

“To  die  would  be  a better  thing,  I think,” 
said  Robin,  bitterly,  “but  that  may  come  in 
good  time.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Philip,  in  a hard,  impassive  way. 
He  thought  his  brother  was  trying  to  assault 
some  weak  spot  in  his  heart,  and  he  grew  like 
the  nether  millstone  as  he  listened.  Yet  Robin 
looked  so  young,  and  there  was  a purity  in  his 
face  yet,  ho  so  needed  the  barrier  of  friendly 
words  and  loviug  counsel  to  keep  him  from  utter 
ruin,  that  few  could  have  refrained  from  speak- 
ing one  word  of  comfort,  of  courage  for  future 
effort. 

“You  are  colder  than  the  winter’s  night,” 
said  Robin,  shivering;  “the  icy  hills  are  full- 
blooded  compared  to  you.  I came  to  ask  a lit- 
tle help ; but  I will  beg,  steal,  starve,  any  thing 
but  take  it  now.  Do  you  never  sin,  Philip,  that 
you  are  so  hard  on  the  sinner  ? May  God  never 
deal  with  you  as  you  have  dealt  with  me  this 
night!”  and  he  turned  with  a quick, passionate 
gesture,  and  went  rapidly  away.  Philip  saw 
him  plunge  blindly  into  the  great  drifts,  as  if 
he  could  not  rightly  see  the  road.  Then  Philip 
felt  as  if  the  chill  of  the  winter  night  had  indeed 
got  into  his  heart.  “ After  all,  I was  only  just,” 
he  muttered,  excusingly.  “ Let  justice  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy,”  a toice  added  from  within. 

But  Philip  stifled  the  troublesome  voice,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  village  where  a hundred  lights 
shone  now  with  a frosty  twinkle,  as  if  the  very 
first  glance  at  the  wintry  landscape  gave  them 
a chill.  The  trees  were  all  foaming  with  snow 
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in  the  village  street,  and  the  very  paths  were 
paved  with  marble ; but  the  cottage  stood  back 
from  the  road,  and  looked  as  if  it  wore  a new 
white  cap  in  honor  of  this  festive  Christmas- 
eve. 

The  sudden  gleam  of  a lamp  sent  out  a 
searching  glance  on  the  little  foot-path.  His 
mother  held  the  light,  and  was  giving  one  last 
outlook  before  the  curtains  were  dropped  and 
shutters  barred  for  the  night.  By  that  flickering 
ray  you  saw  the  wrinkled  face  on  which  a mem- 
ory of  past  beauty  lingered  like  light  on  a ruin, 
and  the  dreamy  brown  eyes  were  like  Robin’s. 
Yon  could  picture  a freshness  and  a fairness  in 
that  face — a fleeting  charm  such  as  dies  with 
one’s  first  youth — but  w'hich  had  won  Philip 
King’s  father  to  defy  all  paternal  authority,  and 
lose  his  fortune  after  losing  his  heart  for  the 
pretty  but  illiterate  gardener’s  daughter.  So 
it  was  that  Uncle  File  had  every  thing  and 
Philip  was  a working-man  this  day.  But  there 
was  the  will ! Mrs.  King  looked  with  a certain 
pride  at  her  stalw  art  son  as  he  stood  by  the  fire 
— a pride  mingled  with  the  awe  that  weak  na- 
tures must  feel  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  strong.  She  w*as  thinking  of  Robin  to- 
night— her  youngest,  her  darling — nearer  and 
dearer  in  his  sin  and  shame  than  Philip  in  his 
panoply  of  right ; for  sin  and  even  prison-bars 
themselves  cast  but  a faint  shadow  between  the 
souls  of  child  and  mother. 

Philip  was  looking  at  an  odd  figure  cut  out 
of  black  paper  and  laid  on  white,  that  was  sur- 
mounted by  a dingy  gilt  frame  and  hung  over 
the  mantle-piece.  It  had  hung  there  ever  since 
his  baby  eyes  first  opened  to  the  light  — he 
thought — yet,  strange  to  say,  he  had  never  ex- 
amined it  before  this  night.  *It  was  hard  to 
make  any  semblance  to  life  out  of  this  fiat, 
black  shadow ; yet  Philip  studied  it  now  with  a 
mighty  will,  as  if  he  would  arrest  and  seize 
whatever  phantom  of  resemblance  might  be 
hovering  in  those  depths  of  darkness. 

u Is  he  as  unmitigatedly  ugly  as  that  ?”  he 
asked,  so  suddenly  that  his  mother  nearly 
dropped  the  tea-pot  into  which  she  was  meas- 
uring the  precious  leaves. 

“Sakcs  alive,  you  do  give  a body  a turn,” 
she  said  ; “I  was  just  a calkilatin  that  this  tea 
is  about  one-half  on’t  rose  leaves  or  some  other 
yarb ; for  it  never  see  China,  I'll  be  bound.  I 
have  heerd  that  there’s  folks  that  follers  the 
army,  and  picks  up  the  old  coffee-grouns  and 
tea  leaves,  an  just  dries  them  over.  If  I thought' 
I was  drinkin  such  a mess — ” 

“It  would  give  you  another  turn,”  said  Phil- 
ip, laughing ; but  he  felt  grim  enough,  and  soon 
looked  back  at  Uncle  File’s  gloomy  profile,  as 
if  no  other  object  in  the  room  were  sombre 
enough  to  hold  his  glance. 

“Oh!  ycr  Uncle  Philander,  is  it?”  said  his 
mother,  noting  his  look.  “ Why,  he  wam’t 
no  beauty  as  I ever  heard  on ; but  some  folks 
called  him  fine-lookin.  I alters  notice  folks  do 
call  ’em  fine-lookin  when  they’re  big  and  pussy, 
and  on  a large  scale  altogether!  But  there’s 


| some  things  he’s  small  enough  in,  Phil,  as  I 
had  reason  to  know  when  yer  par  died.  Nev- 
er mind,  wre  got  along  without  bein  beholdin 
to  him — let  us  eat  our  buttered  toast  and  be 
thankful.” 

Philip  6tared  a moment  longer  at  the  face, 
and  tried  to  read  a grasping  disposition  in  the 
fixed  mouth,  and  a general  meanness  lurking 
in  every  feature — failing  in  this  he  turned  to  eat 
the  buttered  toast,  but  was  not  thankful.  Philip 
sat  moodily  by  the  fire  for  a few  moments  after 
this,  but  he  built  no  castles  of  flame  or  ember 
to-night — only  the  ashes,  gray,  exhausted,  life- 
less, could  symbolize  his  hopes  and  dreams  now. 
The  church  bells  ringing  out  in  the  clear  air 
reminded  him  that  this  was  Christmas -eve — 
the  time  of  good  cheer  and  good  will — and  he 
rose  hastily,  unable  to  bear  his  mother  s talk 
of  other  Christmas-eves  when  he  and  Robin  had 
hung  up  their  little  stockings  together  by  that 
very  hearth.  Why,  he  found  himself  almost 
pitying  the  fellow  as  the  Christmas  memories 
thronged  around  ; but  he  shook  off  such  weak- 
ness and  hurried  out. 

The  moon  was  up  now — a cold,  white  moon 
that  still  lit  up  the  great  ice-candelabra  with 
a silver  light.  It  lit  up  also  a splendid  man- 
sion of  white  marble  till  it  looked  in  its  cold 
and  stately  whiteness  like  a carved  dream  of 
winter — a dream  of  beauty  frozen  into  form — a 
snow  palace  that  should  never  melt.  A few 
soft  notes  of  music  stole  out  on  the  air  as  he 
passed,  and  Philip  knew  whose  white  fingers 
touched  the  keys,  and  he  hurried  on  heedless 
that  he  was  floundering  through  the  great  drifts. 

At  last  the  church ! overflowing  with  ruddy 
light  and  wreathed  with  fir  and  cedar,  thronged 
with  happy  people,  and  vibrating  with  the  grand 
old  Christmas  hymn — 

“Glad  tidings  of  great  Joy  I bring 
To  yon  and  all  mankind.*' 

“Peace  on  earth,”  thought  Philip,  vaguely; 
“surely  the  day  has  not  come — surely  Christ 
has  not  begun  to  reign.”  Here  was  a nation 
at  war,  brother  warring  against  brother ; then 
an  ugly  memory  of  Robin  thrust  itself  before 
j him;  but  he  put  it  down  with  a strong  hand. 
“Good  will  to  men;”  well!  that  was  a light 
duty  certainly — at  least  he  found  it  so;  he 
thought  “others  did  not,  it  appeared,  or  the 
peace  wrould  follow.”  Then  he  dropped  all 
graver  speculations,  satisfied  with  his  own 
stand-point,  thinking  no  more  of  the  wondrous 
babe  who  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  on  the  first 
Christmas  far  back  in  the  mist  of  years;  but 
looking  rather  at  Rose  Lennox,  with  her  fresh 
flower-like  face,  crowned  with  an  aureole  of 
golden  hair,  and  sitting  at  the  side  of  her  cousin 
John.  A queen  rose  she  was  to-night,  a rose 
imperial,  wrapped  in  velvet  and  ermine,  with  a 
diamond  solitaire  glinting  on  her  little  hand 
like  a dew-drop  on  its  snow.  Could  it  be — it 
smote  him  "with  a sudden  pain — a gift  from 
John  ? That  ring  he  had  never  seen  before — 
could  it  be  that,  in  taking  that  poor  bauble, 
she  had  pledged  all,  even  herself  in  return? 
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The  music  might  sob  itself  into  silence  now 
or  burst  forth  into  the  full  joy  of  a world  re- 
deemed. Philip  heard  no  more.  He  sat 
moodily  through  the  sermon  and  went  moodily 
home ; but  not  to  bed.  Pacing  backward  and 
forward  through  the  snug  little  room  with  his 
heart  “ beating  like  a prisoner  assaulting  the 
walls"  he  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  had 
Robin  been  honest — what  might  still  be  if  some 
stray  ball,  as  John  Lennox  had  said — Bah  1 
fool  that  he  was  to  dream  of  such  a peradven- 
ture.  He  looked  at  the  oubliette  again — the 
black,  un suggestive  shadow  of  the  man  that 
stood  between  him  and  fortune.  A selfish, 
obese  man  without  taste  or  generosity,  what 
was  the  money  to  him  ? If  he  died  there  was 
no  wife  to  mourn  his  loss,  no  children  to  weep 
for  him.  Well! — Philip  turned  on  himself 
fiercely— what  then  ? 

He  took  up  an  old  time-stained  book  at  this 
thought  and  stopped  his  weary  walk.  Not  with 
much  thought  of  reading,  indeed,  till  these  lines 
chained  his  glance. 

u Suppose  a mandarin  of  China,  a man  who 
lives  three  million  of  miles  from  you — a man 
-whom  you  have  never  seen,  whom  you  will 
never  see — suppose,  then,  that  the  death  of  this 
mandarin,  this  person  almost  chimerical,  would 
make  you  incalculably  rich,  that  it  only  needed 
for  you  to  raise  your  finger — you  in  your  own 
country,  by  your  own  fireside — to  cause  him  to 
die  and  no  one  be  the  wiser — say,  what  would 
you  do  ?” 

“A  close  question,”  said  Philip,  smiling 
grimly  and  closing  the  book.  He  began  to 
walk  again — to  hurry,  it  seemed,  from  a phan- 
tom that  pursued  him.  “To  the  point,  too: 
strange  that  I should  have  hit  on  that.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  tempted  with  a mandarin 
to-night.  Well,  my  mandarin  is  there  ;”  and 
he  stopped  short  at  the  mantle-piece  again.  “ I 
wonder  if  the  charm  would  work  with  you,  old 
gentleman ! You  look  somewhat  like  a Chinese, 
though  I can't  judge  whether  the  eyes  are  ob- 
lique enough,  for  there  are  no  eyes  here  to 
speak  of.”  And  with  this  grim  pleasantry  he 
walked  once  more  across  the  room. 

“ What  an  odd  idea  it  is ! ” thought  he ; “ and 
it  tempts  me  strangely  with  its  horror.  I have 
never  seen  this  man ; I never  shall  see  him ; he 
is  a myth  to  me ; and  he  stands  between  me 
and  fortune — better  than  fortune — love  and 
happiness.  What  right  has  he  to  keep*  me  out 
of  my  own  ?” 

Then  looking  darkly  at  the  picture,  he  threw 
out  his  hand  with  a passionate  gesture:  “I 
wish  that  stray  bullet  would  find  him  out — I 
wish  it  wrould !” 

As  he  spoke  the  picture  tottered  and  fell  for- 
ward on  its  face,  the  grass  crashed  into  bits,  the 
profile  dropped  into  the  rosy-red  bed  of  coals 
below',  and  by  the  time  Philip  raked  it  out  with 
the  poker  nothing  was  left  but  a tarnished 
gilt  frame  and  some  charred  bits  of  board  and 
burned  paper. 

“ Have  I been  dreaming  ?”  said  Philip,  pick- 


ing up  the  bits  of  glass  and  dropping  them  one 
by  one  into  the  blue  and  orange-tinted  flame, 
“or  trying  some  philosophical  experiment? 
Well,  the  old  gentleman  was  a sort  of  night- 
mare, and  I have  demolished  him ; so  I'd  bet- 
ter go  to  bed.” 

Just  then  some  members  of  the  choir  who 
had  remained  late  to  practice  for  the  next  day 
passed  by,  and  the  words  came  distinctly  chant- 
ed through  the  still,  frosty  air : 

“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men; 

Christ  Is  bom  at  Bethlehem.” 

The  lamps  had  a glow  like  sunshine — for  the 
light  fell  on  amber- satin — and  made  a golden 
glory  in  the  room.  Rose  Lennox,  in  blush- 
colored  tulle  and  pearls,  floated  around  in  the 
“ rose-bud  garden  of  girls"  w'ith  an  ineffable  de- 
light in  the  luxury  and  beauty  that  surrounded 
her.  Philip  could  not  conceal  it  from  himself 
as  he  stood  dark  and  stiff  at  the  door,  shadow- 
like as  the  unbidden  guest  in  the  German  le- 
gend. She  was  not  made  of  the  stern  martyr 
type ; no  wild-rose  this  to  gladden  a poor  man's 
cottage,  but  a dainty  blossom  for  a lordly  do- 
main. 

And  even  Philip— none  more  keenly — felt 
the  charm  and  grace  of  this  house  as  he  looked 
away  from  the  dancers  down  the  vista  of  light- 
ed rooms.  No  one  noticed  him.  He  was  not 
a dancing  man,  and  had  no  interest  for. the  gay 
young  girls  who  trooped  in  like  flocks  of  bright- 
plumaged  birds.  He  was  conversational,  but 
not  to-night.  So  he  looked,  as  on  an  enchanted 
scene,  at  the  ghostly  gleam  of  statuary  through 
the  glass  doors ; at  a Sevres  china  boy,  who 
held  up  a table  near  him  of  the  same  material, 
freighted  with  crimson  coral  and  rosy-lipped 
shells;  at  an  ocean  sketch,  where  the  stars 
seemed  to  quiver  and  gleam  in  the  dim  azure 
of  the  wave,  and  the  faint  outline  of  wreck  rose 
sadly  through  the  clear  blue ; at  the  arches  of 
fretted  alabaster,  where  the  golden  lustre  kin- 
dled like  a sun,  and  gave  a living  tint  to  the 
baby  Cupids  who  Bhone  within  hearing;  vases 
of  alabaster,  flushed  with  red  camelias — at  all 
these  he  looked,  with  a passionate  longing  for 
such  a home  as  a shrine  and  garden  for  his 
Rose. 

At  that  moment  the  news-boy's  shrill  ciy 
made  itself  heard  above  the  soft  noises  that 
melted  into  murmurous  music  around.  Borne 
one  bought  a paper  and  read  at  Philip  s side : 
i*4  4 Latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war — Surprise 
and  rout  of  the  enemy  at  Broad  Gap— A whole 
regiment  of  rebels  captured — Only  three  men 
lost  on  our  side — two  privates  and  one  Captain 
King.'  Bah ! only  a skirmish  to  keep  the  boys 
warm."  Philip  heard  no  more.  He  was  con- 
scious of  some  one  asking  him  a question,  and 
that  he  answered  wildly.  Was  the  room  turn- 
ing round,  or  only  the  dancers  that  whirled 
so  madly  on  and  on  till  his  brain  reeled  with 
them?  He  walked  blindly  down  the  shining 
vista  through  which  he  had  been  looking  till  he 
found  himself  alone.  He  had  passed  through 
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crystal  doors  into  a flower-palace — a palace 
roofed  with  glossy,  quivering,  green  leaves,  with 
walls  frescoed  with  goldftn  or  snow-white  or 
flame-tipped  blossoms,  kept  dewy  and  glisten- 
ing as  fresh  field-flowers  by  the  ever-falling 
drops  of  a fountain,  on  whose  brim  drooped 
fragrant  trailers.  Yellow  jasmine  and  cream- 
white  magnolia  made  the  air  heavy  with  per- 
fume. Philip  could  not  breathe  the  air ; some- 
thing clutched  at  his  heart  like  a mailed  hand. 
He  scooped  up  some  of  the  clear  water  and 
dashed  it  into  his  face.  Ah ! that  helped  him 
to  see  more  clearly.  That  washed  away  the 
fine-spun  cobwebs  of  fancy  that  had  clouded 
his  vision.  What  had  he  to  do  with  this  skirm- 
ish far  off  in  Virginia  gaps  that  it  should  stir 
him  so  strangely?  And  this  Captain  King — 
even  if  he  was  his  uncle,  which  he  might  not 
be,  for  “King*’  is  a common  name — but  why 
should  this  death  strike  him  like  a thunder-bolt, 
and  the  mere  thought  of  it  shake  him  to  the 
finest  fibre  of  being,  throb  through  and  through 
him  to  the  very  seat  of  life  ? 

Philip  did  not  answer  this  question  even  to 
himself,  but  hurried  on.  This  man,  murdered 
last  night  (he  thrilled  no  more  now,  but  grew 
rigid  and  cold,  and  corrected  his  vagrant  thought 
— this  man  shot  by  rebels  last  night  was  his 
uncle.  He  knew  it.  All  speculation  on  that 
subject  could  be  dropped.  Two  days  ago  his 
mother — who  looked  after  Uncle  File’s  move- 
ments with  some  interest,  though  not  a friend- 
ly one — had  read  the  location  of  his  regiment 
in  the  newspaper,  with  some  wondering  os  to 
how  the  old  gentleman  liked  hustling  about  in 
that  way.  Yes,  his  uncle  was  dead.  What 
then?’ 

What  but  fortune  and  happiness  ? What  but 
Rose  with  her  sweet  flower-foca  nestling  down 
beside  him  ? What  but  a beautiful  home,  with 
the  bowery  bloom  of  a conservatory  like  this, 
the  veiled  glitter  of  such  rooms,  the  white  gleam 
of  such  marbles?  A malachite  vase  stood  near 
him,  with  a cone  of  cream-white  tuberoses  with- 
in. He  moved  away  from  the  heavy  odors  with 
a faint,  sickening  feeling.  He  had  been  read- 
ing German  lately,  and  was  growing  mystic,  he 
believed,  such  queer  speculations  fastened  upon 
him.  “ I believe  Hoffman  has  turned  my  head,” 
he  muttered,  “with  his  magical  vases,  and 
painted  cups,  and  enchantments,  and  glamour.” 
Why  if  it  had  been  in  a German  tale  that  a 
man  sitting  by  his  own  fireside — nay,  even 
walking  furiously  back  and  forward— chafing 
like  a lion  against  the  prison  bars  of  some  fet- 
tering circumstance — if  such  a man,  say,  had 
reached  out  his  hand  suddenly  to  pluck  fortune 
to  himself,  as  Eve  did  the  apple-^-some  old  ser- 
pent suggesting  it  all  the  time — and  suppose  in 
so  doing  this  person  had  accidentally  knocked 
down  an  pld,  faded  representation  or  black 
shadow  of  an  obese  gentleman  in  a dingy  gilt 
frame,  and  that  by  a wonderful  coincidence  it 
should  come  to  him  that  at  the  very  moment 
the  picture  was  annihilated,  the  substance  whose 
shadow  it  was — the  corporate  being — was  plung- 


ing down  into  the  blackness  of  the  abyss  of 
death — why,  what  an  odd  and  weird  tale  it 
would  make? — moonshiny  and  transcendental 
as  the  rest  of  their  stuff.  Well,  thank  God! 
there  was  nothing  mystical  and  Hotfmanish  in 
our  plain  and  simple  American  life.  That  lay 
open  to  the  eye  of  day  with  all  its  means  and 
appliances.  In  this  real  and  realistic  life  shad- 
ows were  only  shadows ; pictures  were  pictures, 
and  not  symbols ; the  twilight  of  myth  and 
magic  had  melted  away  before  the  earnest  day- 
light of  reason. 

He  stood  beside  a fluted  column  now — a 
slender,  milk-white  shaft — about  which  dark- 
green  ivy  had  been  trained  to  climb.  At  one 
side  grew  an  English  mistletoe,  with  its  dim 
opal  berries  and  dusk  leaves.  Philip  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  Christmas  till  he  saw  this, 
and  he  now  plucked  a bit  of  it  mechanically. 
Then  a glass  door  opened,  through  which  he 
caught  the  white  glitter  of  the  marbles.  The 
next  moment  a soft  pink  flush,  like  a cloud  that 
veils  the  cozy  dawn,  floated  near  him,  and  Rose 
stood  at  his  side.  He  held  the  mistletoe  over 
her  and  smiled. 

All  the  delicate  shapes  about  him  seemed 
floating  away — silvery  green  and  frosted  pur- 
ple, pale  pink  and  softest  azure — they  sighed 
out  their  spirit,  which  was  their  fragrance,  and 
melted  into  a dim  distance.  For  Rose  stood 
Hear. 

She  looked  at  him  with  pitying  eyes.  She 
had  sought  him  out  in  this  place  because  she 
had  heard  the  news,  and  thought — poor  little 
soul ! — that  the  death  of  the  uncle  he  had  nev- 
er Been  was  in  some  sort  a shock  to  him. 

“ I am  sorry,  Philip,”  she  began,  in  her  sweet 
child’s  voice,  the  pity  in  her  heart  making  her 
forget  conventionalities. 

That  name,  that  voice  made  Philip  forget 
them  too; 

“ Rose,”  he  began,  in  a hurried  voice,  as  if 
he  feared  that  another  moment  might  come 
freighted  with  some  wiser  thought,  “ I can  not 
counterfeit  grief  for  a man  I never  saw — a man 
cold  and  hard  to  my  mother — harsh  and  selfish 
to  every  one,  I believe ; but  let  him  rest.  That 
diamond  glitters  strangely  on  your  hand  to- 
night— let  me  see  it.” 

He  took  the  soft  little  band  unresisted,  and 
asked,  impetuously,  “ Did  your  cousin  give  it  to 
you,  Rose  ?” 

Rose  drew  her  hand  away  with  a pretty  girl- 
ish coquetry.  “I  shall  not  answer  you,  Sir; 
you  are  not  4 Philip,  my  King.’  ” 

“But  you  are  my  Queen,  you  see,”  said 
Philip,  trying  to  adapt  his  sombre  thought  to 
her  laughing  way — “ 4 my  Queen  rose  of  the 
rose-bud  garden  of  girls.’  Last  night  I was  a 
poor  man,  Rose!  I thought  the  day  would 
never  come  that  I could  ask  yon  to  be  mine. 
I lost  hope  and  heart  last  night,  because  I loved 
you ; but  now — n He  faltered,  but  Rose  did 
not  turn  away.  He  stopped  because  she  looked 
so  fair  and  innocent,  with  the  soft  curls  of  shad- 
ed gold — the  eye’s  marine  blue — a delicate  shad- 
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ow  of  the  sea-tint  in  the  soft  azure  of  the  iris — 
cast  down  till  the  fine  curling  lashes  almost 
swept  her  cheek.  She  listened  with  a flitting 
blush,  but  did  not  turn  away. 

“ Fortune  has  come  to  me  to-night,”  he  went 
on,  steadying  his  voice  with  a resolute  thought 
of  forgetting  the  things  that  were  past ; “ but 
it  will  be  nothing  if  you  do  not  share  it  with 
me.  Rose,  I have  loved  you  so  long,  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?” 

“ If  you  will  let  me  share  your  sorrows  I will 
share  your  good  fortune,  Philip,”  she  whis- 
pered, touching  his  cold  hand  tenderly.  “ Do 
you  know  that  you  look  troubled  even  now  ?” 

“ Do  I,  my  darling !”  he  exclaimed ; “ then 
my  looks  are  false.  Do  you  then  care  for  me  ? 
I dreamed  it  many  a time;  but  I thought  I 
should  wake  from  that  as  from  other  dreams.” 

“ I love  you  with  my  whole  heart,”  said  Rose, 
softly. 

And  Philip  felt  as  if  there  were  no  more  cares 
and  trials  in  this  world,  “ for  the  former  things 
had  passed  away.”  For  a moment  he  felt  lift- 
ed up  high  on  a summery  tide  of  bliss — high 
above  the  work-day  world,  its  storms  and  wrecks, 
its  shifting  winds  of  opinion,  its  cold  clouds  of 
conventionality,  into  some  summer  “isle  of 
Eden  lying  in  dark ‘purple  spheres  of  sea.” 
The  next  moment  he  looked  down  at  Rose’s 
hand  lying  like  a snow-flake  in  his  own.  How 
pure  and  white  it  was ! while  his  looked  dark 
and  sinewy  and  strong.  Why,  this  was  the 
very  hand  that  last  night — The  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  door  near  him  shivered  through  him 
as  if  every  crystal  pane  had  been  shattered  at 
the  moment.  Was  he  growing  nervous  ? He 
collected  his  faculties  at  once,  for  he  saw  a 
handsome  face  look  in — the  regular  Greek  out- 
line and  the  lustreless  yellow  locks  of  John  Stu- 
art Lennox. 

“ What,  weeping  alone,  Phil  ?”  said  he,  with 
an  air  of  mocking  malice,  beneath  which  a vague 
apprehension  seemed  to  struggle.  “Well,  he 
deserves  the  glittering  drops  truly  Staynes 
says  it  will  be  at  least  a cool  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. I wonder  why  they  always  say  ‘ cooV 
in  talking  of  sums  of  money.  In  my  opinion 
it’s  poverty  that’s  cool — limited  fuel,  you  know 
— and  it  makes  every  body  so  deuced  cool  to  one.” 

Philip  shivered  as  if  he  felt  some  chill,  and 
said,  “ I think  I will  go  home  now.” 

“ Yes ; the  gay  and  festive  scene  is  not  a 
piece  for  your  grief,”  said  John,  with  a mali- 
cious smile. 

Philip  was  stung  into  a momentary  forgetful- 
ness. “ I make  no  pretense  to  grief,”  he  said, 
fierpely ; “ but,  Mr.  Lennox,  remember  that  this 
man  died  for  his  country,  and  so — ” 

“ And  so  is  a better  man  than  either  you  or 
I,”  interrupted  John,  lightly.  “ I covet  not  the 
distinction,  my  friend.” 

“ And  so  should  be  secure  from  such  sneers 
from  any  one  who  calls  himself  an  American 
citizen,”  continued  Philip,  unheeding  the  light 
words.  Then  he  took  Rose’s  hand  a moment 
in  token  of  farewell,  and  passed  out. 


Out  of  the  conservatory,  with  its  crystal  and 
fragrance,  its  dim  lights  and  soft  airs,  into  the 
white  frosty  night,  grhere  the  very  stars  look 
shivering  with  cold,  and  the  wind  touched  his 
face  with  a breath  of  ice.  Philip  shivered  again 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  myriad  eyes  of  light 
above  him. 

A wretched  woman  besieged  him  for  alms  as 
he  passed  a poor  lodging-house  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town : “ I don’t  know  where  I’m  to  sleep 
to-night,”  she  wailed. 

“ Can  you  sleep  ? happy  woman ! ” said  Philip, 
as  he  laid  a piece  of  money  in  the  appealing 
hand ; “ not  all  the  jewels  of  Ind  could  buy  me 
sleep  this  right.” 

It  was  not  like  Philip  to  give  money  to  a 
street  beggar.  He  reverenced  labor  too  much, 
and  despised  idleness  along  with  other  weak- 
nesses of  our  nature.  But  be  had  received  a 
shock  this  night,  old  convictions  were  uprooted, 
he  felt  tenderer  to  all  sinners,  he  thought  of 
Robin  with  a sudden  heart-ache,  because  pierc- 
ing sharply  through  every  subterfuge  came  now 
and  then  the  thorn  of  a tormenting  thought. 
He  had  sinned — in  will  if  not  in  deed — he  had 
sinned,  he  so  proud  of  his  strength,  so  hard  to 
the  erring.  Had  he  fallen  into  this  pit  that 
he  might  understand  the  snares  that  lie  in  other 
paths?  that  he  might  feel  the  pangs  that  blend 
the  great  heart  of  humanity?  that  he  might 
know  the  weakness  of  the  unregenerate  will  un- 
aided by  the  will  Divine  ? 

When  Philip  saw  the  first  violet  in  the  gar- 
den he  started  in  a sort  of  fright.  “ For,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “it  is  time  to  begin  the  new 
house.” 

For  the  money  had  come  in  due  time*  to  the 
humble  dwellers  in  the  brown  cottage,  and  a 
bower  must  be  built  for  the  beautiful  Rose. 
When  Philip  walked  about  the  fair  site  he  had 
chosen  the  splendor  of  the  bright  spring  day 
showed  the  gray  shadows  of  his  face  and  some 
mystic  new  lines  on  brow  and  cheek.  But 
Rose  seemed  to  blossom  with  the  spring,  and 
only  looked  grave  when  she  stood  in  the  shad- 
ow of  his  troubled  thoughts.  Once  when  they 
were  looking  together  at  the  busy  workmen  she 
shuddered  a little  and  said, 

“Did  they  dig  it  deep,  Philip?” 

“What,  Rose?”  he  exclaimed,  startled  from 
some  haunting  thought. 

“ Why,  the  foundation.” 

“Deep  enough,  I suppose,”  said  Philip, 
“ what  an  odd  question  for  my  Rose  to  ask !” 

“Why  you  see  I have  been  reading  that 
strange  little  fancy  of  Hawthorne’s  about  two 
lovers  like  you  and  I,  Philip,  who  were  so  un- 
fortunate in  looking  for  a site  for  their  temple 
of  happiness.  You  remember  they  could  not 
find  a spot  which  sin  had  not  made  horrible,  or 
where  death  had  not  left  some  fearful  token  of 
its  presence.  I would  not  like  our  home,  Philip, 
to  be  built  over  a grave.” 

A strange  tremor  shook  him  through  and 
through,  a mad  impulse  to  tell  all,  a mad  hope 
that  this  fresh,  bright  nature  by  his  side  had 
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some  charm  to  drive  his  dark  dreHK  away. 
Perhaps  if  he  brought  his  odd,  grotesque  thought 
into  the  light  of  reality  and  common  day  it 
would  vanish  like  other  twilight  shadows.  He 
must  wreak  his  thought  upon  expression,  or  it 
would  rend  him  as  the  evil  spirits  did  the  pos- 
sessed ones  of  old.  So  he  Baid  in  a voice  full 
of  restrained  passion,  “It  is  built  on  a grave, 
Ityse!”  and  looking  into  the  astonished  blue 
eyes,  he  poured  out  all  the  story.  Rose  listened 
in  a little  fright — practical  little  Rose — and  at 
the  end  she  only  smiled  in  a skeptical  way,  and 
said,  “ You  dreamed  it,  Phil.” 

Did  he? 

“I  can  tell  you  just  when  you  fell  asleep/ 
Philip,”  she  said,  nestling  nearer  to  him,  as  if 
her  felt  presence  might  dissipate  his  fancies. 
“ It  was  over  that  dry  old  book  with  its  bother- 
ing stuff  about  the  mandarin.” 

“But  my  uncle  died  that  night,”  said  Philip, 
astonished  to  find  his  convictions  strengthened 
instead  of  weakened  by  confession.  “ Rose,  I 
shall  not  touch  that  money.  It  is  the  price  of 
blood.  If  he  had  not  died  my  sin  would  have 
been  the  same.  I willed  it,  I raised  my  puny 
will,  though  not  my  hand,  against  that  God- 
given  boon,  life.  Not  even  you,  love,  could 
make  that  home  happy  to  me — it  would  be  a 
charnel-house  full  of  dead  men’s  bones.” 

Not  all  Rose’s  pretty  pleading  could  win  him 
from  this  decision.  “lama  poor  man  again,” 
he  said ; “I  can  not  cast  off  the  sin — that  must 
clog  my  soul  forever — but  I now  lay  down  the 
wages  of  that  sin.  I solemnly  renounce  them, 
and  make  what  poor  amends  I can.  I am  a 
poor  man  once  more,  Rose,  and  I give  you  up.” 

“But  I will  not  be  given  up!”  said  Rose, 
with  beaming  eyes.  “You  are  too  hard  upon 
yourself ; even  supposing — ” 

“Well,  I have  been  so  hard  to  others  it  is 
time  I turned  on  myself,”  said  Philip,  smil- 
ing. “ Poor  Robin ! he  is  sick  and  in  the  hos- 
pital now.  I stood  so  far  from  him  in  my  pride 
that  I think  I will  go  to  him  now.  How  the 
Christmas  anthem  sounded  that  night,  ‘Good 
will  to  men !’  and  I had  turned  like  stone  from 
a brother’s  prayers,  and  listened  in  the  church 
well  satisfied  with  my  good  will  to  men.  I 
wonder,  Rose,  if  it  takes  a great  sin  to  open  the 
door  of  the  heart,  and  give  one  an  interior  view 
of  the  hidden  corruption  there  ?” 

, “It  is  God’s  hand  that  opens  the  door,  and 
then  we  see  the  sin,”  said  Rose,  solemnly;  and 
she  held  him  back  no  more  from  his  settled 
purpose. 

The  hot  air  was  yet  dashed  with  brine,  for  it 
came  from  the  sea,  and  Philip  opened  the  small 
window  that  it  might  fan  the  fevered  cheek  of 
his  brother,  who  was  tossing  about  in  the  wild 
unrest  of  delirium.  Even  as  Philip  looked  out 
a zigzag  streak  of  light  rent  the  bosom  of  a 
violet  cloud,  and  the  sea,  belted  with  a flush  of 
sunset,  began  to  heave  and  toss  as  with  the 
beatings  of  the  fierce  heart  of  the  storm ; dun- 
blue  clouds  whirled  up,  and  held  the  fateful 
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lightnings  in  their  breast;  the  thunder- bolts 
shook  all  the  wards  where  the  sick  and  dying 
lay.  Below  lay  a sodden  lawn,  where  a drench- 
ed mass  of  full-blown  roses  hung  down  to  the 
drenched  earth,  and  upon  it  Bheets  of  rain  full 
of  lightning,  as  if  the  very  water  held  the  light, 
still  beat  piteously.  Beyond,  the  waves  writhed 
in  agony,  and  a white  foam  was  driven  up  on 
the  beach ; but  farther  still  was  a dead,  black 
sea,  whose  surging  you  could  only  hear — save 
when  the  lightning  gushed  out  of  the  molten 
lead  of  the  clouds  and  shuddered  across  the  sky. 

Philip  watched  the  storm  and  welcomed?  it. 

For  weeks  he  had  nursed  his  brother  in  a 
dreary,  sad  monotony  of  life.  Robin’s  hand- 
some face  was  worn  and  thin  now ; yet  to  his 
brother's  eyes  it  wore  the  same  anxious,  craving 
look  which  had  met  him  on  Christmas  - eve ; 
some  hunger  for  love,  some  clinging  prayer  for 
help,  still  was  .written  in  the  wasted  features 
and  great  brown  eyes.  Oh  bow  eagerly  Philip 
watched  to  answer  that  prayer ! but  he  had  met 
no  look  of  recognition  as  yet.  Poor  Robin  had 
wandered  back  to  the  past,  and  lived  over  and 
over  again  the  terrible  hour  of  his  temptation, 
and  the  hour,  to  natures  like  his  more  dreadful 
still,  of  discovery.  Philip,  too,  had  been  living 
in  the  past ; no  mist  gathered  about  it  yet,  and 
he  knew  the  harvest  from  those  fields  had  been 
reaped  once  and  forever.  Pride,  avarice,  self- 
will — these  were  all  the  fruits  he  had  to  offer 
to  the  Lord — these  were  all  that  he  had  gleaned 
in  those  fields  of  life  that  could  never  be  planted 
again.  Ah ! might  he  not  hope  that  he  had 
gained  one  fruit  more  — self-knowledge;  ay, 
perhaps  wisdom  ? 

“Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  she 
bears  a laden  breast. 

Full  of  sad  experience  hasting  toward  the  still- 
ness of  her  rest." 

The  sheets  of  rain  grew  thinner  every  mo- 
ment now,  and  at  last  grew  fine  and  glimmer- 
ing like  veils  of  finest  lawn.  A faint  purple 
began  to  breathe  over  the  dun  sky — a pallid 
half-light  broke  over  the  seething  waves.  The 
last  thunder- roar  seemed  to  call  Robin  back 
from  some  strange  shore  of  dreamful  fancy  to 
this  world  and  life.  He  opened  wide  eyes  of 
consciousness,  and  said,  in  the  familiar  home 
voice : “ Philip,  is  it  you  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  I,”  said  Philip,  hastening  to'him 
with  so  much  love  in  his  face  that  Robin  turned 
away.  “ Here  nursing  me,  Philip ! why,  I have 
not  deserved  it.” 

“Do  we  dare  to  deserve  blessings?”  said 
Philip,  in  so  changed  a tone  that  Robin  turned 
wondering  eyes  on  him  again.  » 

“I  say,  Phil,”  he  began,  “yon  don’t  seem 
like  yourself,  somehow.  I haven’t  heard  a line 
from  home  for  five  months,  but  I liked  to  think 
of  you  all  as  rich  and  happy,  for  I heard  of 
Uncle  File’s  death,  and  I knew  then  that  you 
and  Rose — you  are  married,  of  course  ? But 
you  don’t  look  happy.” 

“Tell  me  how  you  heard  of — of — the  death,” 
said  Philip,  with  a strange  uneasiness  at  meet- 
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ing  those  clear  brown  eyes,  as  if  they  could  read 
liis  heart. 

“ Why,  a chum  of  mine — the  very  first  fel- 
low I met  when  I came  down — told  me  all  about 
it.  They  had  him  dead  in  the  newspaper  a 
week  before,  because  he  was  known  to  be  shot, 
and  the  body  was  not  found.  Harry  Giles  was 
a good-hearted  fellow,  and  he  stuck  to  his  cap- 
tain— had  him  taken  to  a farm-house  near,  and 
took  care  of  him  to  the  last.  He  died  on  New- 
Year’s  Day — and — and — vou  are  not  listening, 
Phil.” 

Not  listening ! At  the  words  a great  burden 
lifted  itself  up  from  the  soul  of  Philip  and  float- 
ed away,  and  he  looked  up  with  some  half- 
articulate  prayer  to  that  Saviour  who  is  one 
with  the  great  suffering  heart  of  humanity,  44  in 
that  he  suffered,  being  tempted.”  Rifts  of  gold 
were  breaking  through  the  clouds,  and  a deli- 
cate fairy  arch,  glittering  in  violet  and  dusky 
green,  melting  into  fervid  crimson  and  orange, 
spanned  the  sky.  The  token  that  God  would 
no  more  desolate  the  world  shone  out  in  lovely 
tinted  characters  of  light.  And  Philip  took  to 
his  heart  the  sweet  promise  of  the  hour.  Nei- 
ther would  God  permit  the  storm  of  an  unavail- 
ing regret  to  break  forever  on  a desolate  soul ! 

But  willful  Rose  still  maintains  that  Philip 
committed  no  great  sin. 

Did  he  ? 

And  do  you,  my  readers,  recognize  the  sins 
of  will  that  never  ripen  into  deeds  ? 

AT  WOODSIDE. 

ON  this  the  brightest  week  of  the  brightest 
month  of  all  the  year  I sit  down  to  write 
that  which  I hope  may  be  pleasant  to  read  when 
red-armed  Autumn  smites  his  anvil,  and  through 
all  the  woods  the  sparks  are  flying,  and  it  needs 
not  a prophetic  eye  to  see  the  mountains  from 
base  to  tip-top  filled  with  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire.  Indeed  June  and  October,  if  they 
could  see  each  other,  would  soon  be  married. 
Not  much  difference  between  their  ages ; the 
one  fair  and  the  other  ruddy ; both  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  and  typical;  the  one  holding  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  and  the  other  a basket  of 
fruit.  The  south  winds  would  harp  at  the  nup- 
tials, and  against  the  uplifted  chalices  would 
dash  the  blood  of  strawberry  and  grape.  To 
that  marriage  altar  January  would  bring  its 
cups  of  crystal,  and  April  its  strung  beads  of 
shower,  and  July  its  golden  crown  of  wheat. 

Another  dream  of  our  life  is  fulfilled.  For 
the  last  eight  years  we  have  wanted  a place 
where  for  a few  weeks,  apart  from  the  hard 
work  of  our  profession,  we  could  sit  with  our 
coat  off,  laugh  to  the  full  extent  of  our  lungs 
without  shocking  fastidious  ears,  and  raise  Co- 
chin-China hens  of  the  pure  breed. 

While  yet  the  March  snows  were  on  the 
ground  we  started  out  to  purchase  a place  in 
the  country.  Had  unaccountable  experiences 
with  land-agents,  drove  horses  terrible  for  tar- 
diness or  speed,  gazed  on  hills  and  flats,  ex- 
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aminedrRses  with  roof  pitched  or  horizontal, 
heard  fabulous  stories  of  Pennsylvania  grass 
and  New  Jersey  berries,  until  one  day,  the 
wind  a hurricane,  and  the  roads  slush,  and  the 
horse  a-drip  with  rain  from  blinder  to  trace,  we 
drove  up  in  front  of  a cottage,  the  first  glance 
at  which  assured  us  we  had  come  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  wishes. 

In  selecting  a place  the  first  requisite  is  se- 
clusion. There  is  a profound  satisfaction  in  not 
being  looked  at.  After  dwelling  for  consider- 
able time  in  a large  place  you  are  apt  to  know 
a multitude.  If  on  6ome  Monday  morning, 
starting  down  street,  you  feel  decidedly  frisky, 
►you  must  nevertheless  walk  with  as  grave  a 
step  as  though  ascending  a pulpit.  If  you  act- 
ed out  one-half  the  blitheness  you  feel  a score 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  question  your 
sanity.  A country  village  affords  no  retreat. 
There  every  body  knows  every  body’s  business. 
You  can  not  raise  half  a dozen  goslings  with- 
out having  them  stoned  for  picking  off  your 
neighbor’s  gooseberries.  Gossip  wants  no  bet- 
ter heaven  than  a small  village.  Miss  Glib 
stands  at  her  gate  three  times  a day  talking 
with  old  Mrs.  Chatterbox,  and  on  rainy  days 
at  the  blacksmith  shop  the  whole  business  of 
the  town  swims  in  a tank  of  tobacco-juice  of 
the  worst  plug.  Every  body  knows  whether 
this  morning  out  of  the  butcher’s  cart  you 
bought  mutton  or  calf's  liver,  and  the  mason's 
wife,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  her  neck,  rushes 
down  stairs  to  exclaim,  “Just  think  of  it ! Mrs. 
Stuckup  has  bought  a sirloin  steak,  and  she  is 
no  better  than  other  people !”  Your  brass  ket- 
tle is  always  borrowed.  A bandbox  was  seen 
going  from  the  millinery  shop  to  the  house  of  a 
villager  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  a score  of  people  are  early  at  church, 
head  half-turned  toward  the  door,  ready  to 
watch  the  coming  in  of  the  new  purchase,  hand- 
kerchief up  to  mouth,  ready  to  burst  out  at  what 
they  pronounce  a perfect  fright  of  a bonnet. 
They  always  ask  what  you  gave  for  a thing, 
and  say  you  were  cheated ; had  something  of 
a better  quality  they  could  have  let  you  have 
for  half  the  money.  We  have  at  different  times 
lived  in  a small  village,  and  many  of  our  best 
friends  dwell  there,  but  we  give  as  our  opinion 
that  there  are  other  places  more  favorable  for  a 
man’s  getting  to  heaven. 

Yes,  our  place  must  bo  secluded.  Not  roused 
at  night  by  fire-engines,  nor  wakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  rattle  of  milkman’s  wagon.  Our 
milk-can  shall  come  softly  up  in  the  shape  of 
our  clear-eyed,  sleek-skinned,  beautiful  Devon. 
No  chalk-settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  milk,  or 
unaccountable  things  floating  on  the  top— hon- 
est milk,  innocent  of  pump,  foaming  till  it  seem? 
piled  up  above  the  rivets  of  the  pail-handle. 
The  air  at  noon  untormented  of  jar  and  crash 
and  jostle : only  hen’s  cackle,  and  sheep’s  bleat, 
and  cow’s  bellow,  and  the  rattle  of  clevises  as 
the  plow  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  No 
calling  in  of  people  just  because  they  suppose 
it  is  expected,  but  the  coming  in  of  neighbors 
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and  friends  because  they  really  want  to  see  you, 
their  appetite  so  whetted  with  the  breath  of 
plowed  ground  that  they  are  satisfied  if  you  have 
nothing  but  ham  for  dinner.  Such  seclusion 
we  have  at  Woodside. 

It  is  never  real  morning  except  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
there  is  a mixed  color  that  climbs  down  over 
the  roofs  opposite,  and  through  the  smoke  of 
the  chimney,  that  makes  people  think  it  is  time 
to  get  up  and  comb  their  hair.  But  we  have 
real  mominf£i  the  country.  Morning!  de- 
scending “ from  God  out  of  heaven  like  a bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.”  A few  moments 
ago  I looked  out,  and  the  army  of  night-shad- 
ows were  striking  their  tents.  A red  light  on 
the  horizon  that  does  not  make  me  think  as  it 
did  Alexander  Smith  of  “ the  barren  bench  of 
hell,”  but  more  like  unto  the  fire  kindled  on  the 
shore  by  Him  whom  the  disciples  saw  at  day- 
break stirring  the  blaze  on  the  beach  of  Genes- 
areth.  Just  now  the  dew  woke  up  in  the  ham- 
mock of  the  tree-branches  and  the  light  kissed 
it.  Yonder,  leaning  against  the  sky,  two  great 
uprights  of  flame,  crossed  by  many  rundles  of 
fire!  Some  Jacob  must  have  been  dreaming. 
Through  those  burnished  gates  a flaming  chariot 
rolls.  Some  Elijah  must  be  ascending.  Morn- 
ing! I wish  I had  a rousing  bell  to  wake  the 
whole  world  up  to  see  it.  Every  leaf  a psalm. 
Every  flower  a censer.  Every  bird  a chorister. 
Every  sight  beauty.  Every  sound  music.  Trees 
transfigured.  The  skies  in  conflagration.  The 
• air  as  if  sweeping  down  from  hanging-gardens 
of  heaven.  The  foam  of  celestial  seas  plashed 
on  the  white  tops  of  the  spiraea.  The  honey- 
suckle on  one  side  my  porch  challenges  the 
sweet-brier  on  the  other.  The  odors  of  helio- 
trope overflow  the  urns  and  flood  the  garden. 
Syringas  with  bridal  blossoms  in  their  hair,  and 
roses  bleeding  with  a very  carnage  of  color. 
Oh  the  glories  of  day-dawn  in  the  country ! My 
pen  trembles,  and  my  eyes  moisten.  Unlike 
the  flaming  sword  that  drove  out  the  first  pair 
from  Eden,  these  fiery  splendors  seem  like  swords 
unsheathed  by  angel  hands  to  drive  us  in. 

We  always  thought  we  would  like  to  have  a 
place  near  a woods.  A few  trees  will  not  sat- 
isfy us.  . They  feel  lonely,  and  sigh,  and  com- 
plain about  the  house ; but  give  me  an  untamed 
woods  that  with  innumerable  voices  talk  all 
night  in  their  sleep,  and  when  God  passes  in 
the  chariot  of  the  wind  wave  their  plumes  and 
shout,  as  multitudes  in  a king’s  procession. 

Our  first  night  at  Woodside  was  gusty,  and 
with  the  hum  of  multitudinous  spring-leaves  in 
our  ears  we  dreamed  all  night  of  waves  roar- 
ing and  battalions  tramping.  Shrubs  and 
bushes  do  not  know  much,  and  have  but  little 
to  say,  but  old  trees  are  grand  company.  Like 
Jothanvs,  they  talk  in  parables  from  the  top  of 
Gerizim ; have  whole  histories  in  their  trunk ; tell 
you  of  what  happened  when  your  father  was  a 
boy ; hold  engravings  on  their  leaves  of  divine 
etching,  and  every  bursting  bud  is  a “Thana- 
topsis.”  There  are  some  trees  that  were  never 
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meant  to  be  civilized.  With  great  sweat  and 
strain  I dug  up  from  the  woods  a small  tree  and 
set  it  in  the  door-yard ; but  it  has  been  in  a 
huff  ever  since.  I saw  at  the  time  that  it  did 
not  like  it.  It  never  will  feel  at  home  among 
the  dressed  up  evergreens.  It  is  difficult  suc- 
cessfully to  set  hemlocks  and  kalmias  and  witch- 
hazel  into  the  rhyme  of  a garden.  They  do 
better  in  the  wild  blank  verse  of  the  forest. 

We  always  thought  that  wre  would  like  a 
place  which,  though  secluded,  would  be  easy  of 
access  to  the  city.  We  always  want  our  morn- 
ing newspaper  by  breakfast.  This  little  world 
is  so  active  that  we  can  not  afford  to  let  Itwenty- 
four  hours  pass  without  hearing  what  new  som- 
ersault it  has  taken.  If  we  missed  a single 
number  we  would  not  know  that  the  day  before 
the  Czar  of  Russia  had  been  shot  at.  Some 
day  we  must  have  a certain  book.  We  need 
an  Express  to  bring  it.  We  must  say  “ Yes” 
or  “No”  to  a lecturing  committee  at  Cincin- 
nati, Boston,  Bangor,  or  Brooklyn;  and  we 
must  have  a telegraph  to  say  it.  Oh,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  sit  a little  back  and  hear  the  busy  world 
go  humming  past  without  touching  us,  yet  con- 
fident that  if  need  be  our  saddle  could  in  ten 
minutes  rush  us  into  it. 

Thank  God  for  a good,  long,  free  breath  in 
the  country  1 For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  we 
feel  rested.  Last  evening  we  sped  along  the 
skirt  of  the  wood.  Our  horse  prefers  to  go  fast, 
and  we  like  to  please  him ; and  what  with  the 
odor  of  red  clover  tops,  and  the  breath  of  the 
woods,  and  the  company  wifti  us  in  the  carriage 
and  the  moonlight — it  was  nothing  less  than  en- 
chantment. 

There  is  something  in  this  country  air  to  put 
one  in  blandest  mood.  Yesterday  we  allowed 
a snake  to  cross  our  path  without  any  disposi- 
tion on  our  part  to  kill  it.  We  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  Wo  would  not  hurt  a spi- 
der. We  could  take  in  our  bitterest  foe  and 
give  him  a camp-stool  on  the  piazza.  We 
would  not  blame  him  for  not  liking  us  if  he 
liked  our  strawberries.  We  would  walk  with 
him  arm  in  arm  through  water-melon  patch 
and  peach-orchard.  He  should  be  persuaded 
that  if  we  could  not  write  good  sermons  and 
vivacious  lectures  we  can  nevertheless  raise 
great  pumpkins,  and  long  orange-carots,  and 
Drumhead  cabbage.  We  would  take  him  in 
our  carriage,  going  at  consistent  ministerial 
gait,  as  though  on  the  way  to  Old  School  Pres- 
bytery, never  racing  with  any  one,  if  there  were 
danger  of  our  being  beaten.  We  hereby  pro- 
claim peace  forever  with  any  man  who  likes  our 
hens.  We  fear  we  would  have  been  tempted  to 
sign  Jeff  Davis’s  bail-bond  if  he  had  praised 
our  early  scarlet  radishes. 

Amidst  such  scenes  till  autumn.  Congrega- 
tions would  be  advantaged  by  it  if  for  a few 
weeks  of  every  year  they  would  allow  their  pas- 
tors a little  farm  life.  Three  weeks  at  fash- 
ionable watering-place  will  not  do  the  work. 

There  is  not  enough  salts  and  sulphur  in  all 
the  springs  to  overcome  the  tight  shoes,  and 
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the  uncomfortable  gloves,  and  the  late  hours, 
and  the  high  living,  and  the  dresses  economic- 
al at  the  neck.  Rather  turn  us  out  to  physical 
work.  A sharp  hoe  will  hack  to  pieces  all  your 
dyspepsia.  A pruning-knife  will  cut  off  the  ex- 
crescences of  your  disposition.  The  dash  of  the 
shower  that  wets  you  to  the  skin  will  cool  your 
spirit  for  ecclesiastical  strife.  Daily  swinging  of 
fhe  axe  will  tone  up  your  nerves.  Trampling 
down  the  hay  as  it  is  tossed  into  the  mow  will 
tread  into  forgetfulness  your  little  perplexities. 
In  the  wrake  of  the  plow  you  may  pick  up  strength 
with  which  to  battle  public  iniquity.  Neighbors 
looking  over  the  fence  may  think  we  are  only 
weeding  cantaloupes,  or  splitting  rails,  or  husk- 
ing corn,  when  we  are  rebuilding  our  strength, 
enkindling  our  spirits,  quickening  our  brain,  pu- 
rifying our  theology,  and  blessing  our  souls. 

Here  I 6top.  The  aroma  of  the  garden  al- 
most bewilders  my  senses.  Flowers  seem  to 
me  the  dividing-line  between  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual.  The  stamen  of  the  honey-suckle 
is  the  alabaster  pillar  at  which  the  terrestrial 
and  the  celestial  part  and  meet.  Out  of  the 
cup  of  the  water-lily  earth  and  heaven  drink. 
May  the  blessing  of  larkspur  and  sweet-william 
fall  upon  all  the  dwellers  in  country  and  town ! 
Let  there  be  some  one  to  set  a tuft  of  mignon- 
nettq  by  every  sick  man's  pillow,  and  plant  a 
fuschia  in  every  working-man’s  yard,  and  place 
a geranium  in  every  sewing-girl’s  window,  and 
twine  a cypress  about  every  poor  man’s  grave. 
Amd,  above  all,  may  there  come  upon  us  the 
blessing  of  Him  whose  footsteps  the  mosses 
mark,  and  whose  breath  is  the  redolence  of 
flowers ! Between  these  leaves  I press  thee — 
Oh!  “Lily  of  the  Valley!” 


'J  GIVING  LESSONS  ON  THE  PIANO. 

THERE  is  an  immense  amount  of  sympathy 
manifested  for  recent  widowers,  who  never 
had  any  while  their  wives  were  alive.  When 
Mr.  Camomile,  that  bitter-looking  man,  lost  the 
late  Mrs.  Camomile  oil  the  single  ladies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mature  age  expressed  great 
sorrow  for  his  misfortune,  although  it  wras  a 
town-talk  that  he  neglected  her  shamefully. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  established  habit  the 
poor  woman  had  of  sending  back  as  good  as 
she  received,  when  he  said  cruel  things  to  her, 
which  no  human  being  animated  with  a soul 
ought  to  bear,  married  life  would  have  been  a 
monotonous  affair  to  her. 

Well,  Mrs.  Camomile  had  not  been  dead  a 
fortnight  before  one  6ent  in  a bowl  of  rich  soup ; 
another  suggested  he  should  not  take  off  his 
flannels,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  July; 
and  to  crown  all,  it  was  universally  agreed  in  a 
party  of  thoughtful  unmarried  ladies  that  Mr. 
Camomile  must  feel  lonely,  and  of  course  wretch- 
edly, after  being  for  so  many  years  accustomed 
to  seeing  a woman  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Pardon  this  episode : the  circumstance  came 
to  mind  in  the  way  of  contrast.  Where  is  there 
a widow  who  has  a bowl  of  soup  sent  to  her  sol- 


itary chamber,  unless  she  is  a reputed  beauty, 
or,  what  is  more  attractive  in  this  age  of  self- 
ishness, has  .a  genteel  competency?  Widows 
are  so  common,  by  the  contingencies  of  war  and 
the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean,  there  is  not 
sympathy  enough  in  the  world  to  subdivide  it 
equitably  among  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
whose  days,  like  mine,  have  been  those  of  toil, 
blighted  hopes,  and  prayerful  aspirations.  Un- 
der all  circumstances  a widow  is  to  be  commis- 
erated, but  especially  when  she  has  nothing  but 
her  hands  to  depend  upon.  H^^ondition  may 
be  one  of  never-ending  anxiety,  or  made  pain- 
fully burdensome  by  the  unkindness  of  those 
whose  duty  as  well  as  privilege  it  should  be  to 
lighten  her  cares. 

There  are  gay  and  thoughtless  butterfly  wid- 
ows, whose  fingers  seem  made  for  showing  off 
rings,  and  whose  ears  are  rarely  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  hooks  for  hanging  out  pearls 
for  other  people  to  see.  Perhaps  they  are 
happy  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance;  but 
upon  that  point  there  is  a difference  of  opinion. 
Then  again  there  are  widows  always  in  weeds. 
A perpetual  face  of  gloom  is  a kind  of  ineffable 
language,  carrying  the  idea  that  they  refuse  to 
be  comforted.  Next  comes  the  cheerful  widow, 
who  makes  sunshine  wherever  she  goes,  whose 
presence  is  a foretaste  of  heaven  in  the  midst 
of  wretchedness.  In  short,  a classification  of 
all  the  recognized  orders  of  widows,  from  young 
to  old,  would  be  a new  department  of  literature. 

Once  more,  before  proceeding  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  my  lucubration : whether  pretty 
or  plain,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  widows  inva- 
riably succeed  better  when  thrown  upon  their 
own  individual  resources  than  widowers,  because 
it  has  been  announced  by  celestial  authority,  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  shall  not  be  forsaken. 

Imprimis:  In  my  seven-and-twentieth  year  I 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  society  of  the  best 
husband  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a woman. 
We  had  been  settled  in  a pretty  cottage  located 
on  one  quarter,  of  nn  acre  of  ground,  in  a vil- 
lage within  six  miles  of  Boston,  which  we  own- 
ed, free  of  all  encumbrance.  It  was  earned  by' 
honest  industry  by  iny  dear  James,  who  had 
an  ambition  to  have  a hive  before  he  had  bees. 
He  paid  off  the  last  bill  incurred  in  giving  a 
finish  to  that  little  ark  of  domestic  safety  only 
seven  weeks  before  our  marriage. 

A feeling  of  entire  independence  is  an  un- 
speakable source  of  happiness.  Next  to  that  is 
to  be  the  absolute  owner  of  a home,  be  it  ever 
so  small.  Ours  was  free  and  clear,  plainly  fur- 
nished, but  the  abode  of  as  much  wedded  felicity 
as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  that  class  who  are 
obliged  to  sustain  themselves  by  their  industry. 

My  father  had  a large  number  of  children, 
with  small  means,  but  his  heart  was  large ; his 
ambition  boundless  to  have  them  qualified  for 
every  place  they  might  be  called  in  life  to  oc- 
cupy. It  was  one  of  his  sage  maxims  that 
it  was  better  to  have  -a  good  education  than 
money  in  the  pocket.  He  therefore  exerted 
every  faculty  of  his  nature  to  have  us  all  qual- 
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ified  to  take  an  honorable  position  in  society,  so 
far  os  an  educational  preparation  was  concerned. 
My  brothers  were  judiciously  appropriated,  aft- 
er their  schooling  days  were  over.  One  was  a 
clerk  in  a counting-house ; another  was  a build- 
er ; and  the  third,  and  youngest,  went  to  sea. 
Of  four  sisters  I was  the  eldest.  We  had  equal 
privileges  as  we  became  old  enough  for  learning 
progressive  branches  taught  in  a boarding-school. 
That  was  a finishing  institution,  wh#e  young 
ladies  were  sent  for  acquiring  French  and  mu- 
sic, after  having  left  the  district-school.  The 
boarding-schools  of  thirty  years  ago  were,  in 
reference  to  female  education,  what  colleges  al- 
ways have  been  in  this  country,  the  furnaces  in 
which  gold  was  supposed  to  be  refined. 

Being  the  first  daughter  sent  abroad  to  be 
polished,  my  father  gave  explicit  directions  to 
have  me  made  perfect  in  music,  if  nothing  else. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  to  be  a brill-, 
iant  performer  on  the  piano,  in  his  estimation, 
was  being  qualified  to  occupy  a throne,  which 
was  high  enough.  My  progress  was  both  rapid 
and  satisfactory  to  my  teacher.  No  intelligence 
could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  my  father, 
who  paid  extra  bills  and  purchased  operas  by 
the  dozen,  depriving  himself  of  many  comforts 
for  the  sake  of  my  accomplishments. 

Unbeknown  to  any  one,  James  had  been  an 
accepted  friend  long  before  I matriculated  at 
the  music-stool.  He  kept  quietly  at  the  com- 
posing-stick in  the  city — for  you  must  know  he 
was  a printer,  saving  his  wages  with  scrupulous 
care — not  even  smoking  for  fear  he  should  not 
pay  for  the  cottage  by  the  time  stipulated,  so 
that  when  it  wal  actually  his  own,  bona  fide , as 
those  say  who  don’t  know  a word  of  Latin  He 
had  no  inclination  for  tobacco  or  whisky,  the  two 
modem  levers  which  overthrow  many  estates. 

Although  quite  an  hour’s  ride  by  the  stage 
which  passed  the  door,  my  good  husband  en- 
joyed the  trip  twice  a day — going  to  his  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  and  returning  at  dusk, 
which  gave  him  a fine  appetite,  a red  cheek, 
and  his  home  a sweet  repose.  We  felt  ourselves 
blessed,  never  failing  to  thank  God  for  goodness 
and  condescending  mercies  on  each  returning 
day. 

Our  tea-table  was  delightful.  Those  nice 
preserves,  and  those  white,  light,  plump  biscuit, 
which  James  often  said  were  infinitely  superior, 
he  believed,  to  vaunted  broma,  the  food  of  the 
gods,  when  coated  with  such  butter  as  Deacon 
White’s  wife  made  for  her  particular  friends  at 
a shilling  a paund,  life  was  floating  on  a sum- 
mer’s sea. 

Like  others  in  moderate  circumstances,  we 
had  our  small  trials  and  vexations ; but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  one  single  circumstance  we 
might  have  forgotten  our  station,  our  account- 
ability, and  the  possibility  of  reverses.  James 
had  a cousin  in  the  dry-goods  business,  a daring, 
bold  operator,  who  was  bound  to  swim  or  sink. 
He  put  on  airs,  and  jrather  looked  down  upon 
us,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  although  he  pro- 
fessed a pride  in  a relationship  so  respectable,  j 


He  lived  in  a monster  house  on  a fashionable 
street ; gave  entertainments  to  those  he  consid- 
ered mercantile  superiors,  as  we  think  now,  to 
keep  in  credit.  There  were  stories  told  of  his 
wonderful  sagacity  in  trade,  and  my  husband 
was  impressed  with  the  common  report,  that 
cousin  George  would  soon  be  a millionaire. 

By  degrees  he  became  quite  intimate  with 
James.  At  first  it  was  rather  gratifying  to  my 
innate  pride  to  have  my  husband  receive  atten- 
tions from  a man  who  was  rapidly  ascending  the 
ladder  of  fame.  At  length  I discovered  that  on 
several  occasions,  when  he  drove  up  to  the  cot- 
tage iii  his  beautiful  carriage,  he  had  long  private 
conversations  with  James,  which  he  contrived 
to  make  so  entirely  confidential,  I was  kept  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  what  transpired.  My  hus- 
band was  a frank,  open-hearted  man,  who  had 
no  secrets  till  his  cousin  George  made  him  a 
privileged  confidant.  Such  was  the  manner  of 
referring  to  the  matter,  when  I happened  to  say 
that  it  was  strange  he  should  call  so  frequently  to 
explain  his  plans  and  purposes,  in  which  no  one 
save  himself  could  feel  very  deeply  interested. 

“ It  is  a long  lan6  that  has  no  end,”  says  a 
proverb,  and,  when  least  expected,  there  was  a 
terrific  explosion  which,  in  shaking  the  credit 
of  several  strong  houses,  shook  the  cottage,  the 
idol  of  our  adoration,  to  its  foundation.  In 
some  of  those  complicated  schemes  which  are 
pursued  by  mercantile  men,  George  explained 
to  my  husband  that,  for  merely  form’s  sake,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a certain  bond  signed  at 
the  custom-house.  It  would  involve  no  respons- 
ibility, he  over  and  over  again  declared,  upon 
the  honor  of  a gentleman  and  a relation,  so 
James  assured  me,  before  he  consented  to  put 
his  name  to  the  paper.  * 

Now  for  a dilemma ! George  failed — he  had 
not  a farthing  for  division  among  an  army  of 
creditors.  Our  paradise  was  wrecked  in  the 
storm,  and  without  a single  moment  of  warning 
we  were  bereft  of  a home.  Even  the  furniture, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  articles  the  law  in 
its  mercy  spares  to  a family,  as  planks,  boxes, 
and  empty  casks  are  thrown  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  to  those  struggling  for  life  who  have  been 
swept  by  an  angry  wave  from  the  deck  above. 
All  the  earnings  of  many  years  were  swamped 
in  an  instant.  W e were  poor  indeed,  and  J ames 
was  heart-broken.  Misfortunes  rarely  come  sin- 
gle. We  were  obliged  to  remove  to  the  city  and 
accept  of  temporary  quarters  at  my  father’s. 
He  had  been  some  months  in  failing  health. 
This  blow  seemed  to  aggravate  the  disease  from 
which  he  had  suffered  at  times,  excrutiatingly. 
It  was  a malady  of  the  heart,  now  becoming 
painfully  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
ments to  which  people  of  ardent,  sanguine  tem- 
peraments are  subjected  in  this  fast  age,  in  hast- 
ening to  be  rich.  My  poor,  indulgent,  blessed 
father  died.  One  of  my  sisters  had  married 
well ; the  other  was  the  song-bird  of  the  house, 
who  devoted  herself  to  our  parents.  My  mo- 
ther, advanced  In  age,  had  nothing  to  sustain 
her.  No,  not  a dime,  having  always  resided 
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in  a hired  domicile.  If  misery  ever  stared  hu- 
manity in  the  face,  we  had  more  to  contend  with 
than  skill  for  avoiding.  However,  with  my 
husband’s  wages,  my  sister’s  management  in- 
doors, together  with  our  needles,  the  wolf  was 
kept  from  the  door,  though  it  was  too  much  of 
an  effort  for  a constitution  as  naturally  feeble 
as  sister  Mary’s  to  maintain  such  uninterrupted 
effort  as  drcumstances  required  to  pay  rent, 
buy  fuel,  go  to  market,  purchase  clothing,  and 
be  happy  in  appearance  when  we  felt  depressed 
and  truly  miserable. 

Poverty  is  an  affliction,  viewed  in  any  of  its 
Protean  aspects.  When  associated  with  only 
a commendable  modicum  of  pride,  which  sim- 
ply contemplates  decency,  too  frequently  cen- 
sured by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it,  as 
being  something  that  should  be  humbled,  it  is 
a grievance.  What  multitudes  are  driven  from 
a condition  of  genuine  comfort  by  yielding  to 
the  persuasion  of  those  who  fully  intend  to  bet- 
ter themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  inferiors ! 
Not  that  I suppose  cousin  George  felt  himself 
positively  my  husband’s  superior,  morally  ; but 
his  patronizing  manner  carried  with  it,  to  my 
conviction,  that  he  considered  there  was  a wide 
social  abyss  between  us  which  we  could  not 
cross  up  to  his  level,  although  he  could  safely 
descend  to  ours. 

We  were  financially  ruined,  without  benefit- 
ing him  at  all,  in  the  general  break-up  of  his 
establishment.  The  little  money  raised  by  an 
auction  sale  of  the  cottage  was  comparatively 
an  insignificant  sum,  scarcely  recognized  in  the 
assets  for  creditors.  Our  calamity  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  way  thousands  have  been  ru- 
ined, needlessly,  by  being  coaxed  into  being  a 
bondsman.  Still,  with-  all  the  experiences  of 
the  past  and  countless  records  of  crushed  hopes 
and  blighted  expectations  inseparably  connect^ 
ed  with  being  a bondsman,  just  for  form’s  sake, 
or  to  oblige  a friend,  repetition  follows  repeti- 
tion, and  I suppose  the  ranks  of  poverty  are  re- 
cruited in  that  way  largely  all  over  the  world. 
One  of  Poor  Richard’s  maxims,  having  a direct 
bearing  upon  such  cases,  in  my  judgment,  is 
worthy  of  being  committed  to  memory — 

“ Little  boats  keep  near  shore, 

Larger  ships  may  venture  more.” 

About  this  time,  just  as  we  began  to  discover 
new  modes  of  economizing,  a little  stranger  made  j 
his  appearance  in  our  midst.  He  was  a darling 
boy,  with  dark  hazel  eyes,  long  soft  lashes,  and 
a bushy  little  head  of  curling  hair.  Before  he 
was  a week  old,  such  were  the  developments  of 
affection  in  the  household,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  would  be  devoured  with  kisses,  we  loved 
him  so  intensely. 

Here  was  a blessing  directly  from  Heaven, 
for  which  a devout  feeling  of  thankfulness  was 
exhibited  before  a worshiping  congregation  on 
a suitable  occasion.  Betwxen  my  husband  and 
my  cherub  boy  every  w hit  of  my  heart  was  dis- 
tended with  a sentiment  of  maternal  affection. 
A new  trouble,  however,  was  indistinctly  dis- 
coverable toward  the  latter  part  of  the  ensuing 


February.  The  weather  was  cold  and  sleety, 
but  my  husband  could  not  spare  himself  a day 
for  rest  or  recreation,  so  dependent  were  we  on 
his  hebdomadal  earnings  for  paying  the  rent.  I 
wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  any  besides  myself 
how  rents  multiply  the  poor — why  it  is  a cancer 
of  the  purse  that  eats  through  pockets  into  the 
vitals — were  it  not  for  rent  scores  would  be  com- 
fortable and  cozy  who  deprive  their  stomach  of 
its  physifd  dues  to  shelter  their  heads.  Why 
does  not  that  vivid  fact  fasten  itself  so  strongly 
on  the  brain  as  to  induce  those  who  are  young  to 
save  w hen  they  can,  in  order  to  be  at  ease  when 
a rainy  day  appears  ? There  is  another  of  those 
old  sawrs  of  the  fatherland,  of  such  solid  wrorth 
as  a guide  in  reference  to  the  temporal  future, 
it  was  taught  to  little  James  Junior  very  early : 

“He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 

When  ho  would  he  shall  have  nay.” 

By  ovenvork  in  handling  types  my  husband 
began  to  have  an  incipient  numbness  of  the  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand.  Medical  practitioners 
recognize  the  printer’s  palsy,  unquestionably 
caused  by  an  absorption  of  lead  into  the  sys- 
tem, which  occasionally  happens.  Some  type- 
setters are  more  susceptible  to  the  poison  of 
lead  than  others.  Poor  dear  James  was  one  of 
that  rare  organization. 

Then  came  the  pinch,  as  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  dear  husband  to  earn  the  sum  in  six 
days  necessary  for  maintaining  the  family.  Had 
we  resolved  at  that  commencement  of  a trying 
point  to  wend  our  way  to  the  fertile  West,  w hers 
the  fields  yield  a hundredfold  with  the  slight- 
est manual  effort,  and  where,  too,  the  untainted 
air,  so  unlike  what  we  breathe  *to  our  injuiy  in 
compact  cities,  invigorates  the  constitution  and 
imparts  new  vigor  to  a languid  overtasked  body, 
we  should  have  avoided  a cloud  of  gathering 
ills.  The  sum  paid  monthly  for  inconvenient 
rooms  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  in  a city  almost 
every  where  on  the  Atlantic  border,  w'ould  pur- 
chase several  acres  of  productive  land  in  Kan- 
sas orNebraska — those  inviting  regions  of  health 
and  agricultural  activity — w hich  would  yield  ev- 
ery luxury  a generous  soil  provides  for  man ; 
and  instead  of  buying  sw'ill  milk  at  ten  cents  a 
quart,  there  any  body  may  keep  a cow  without 
asking  permission  of  a pound  - master ; raise 
poultry,  and  live  on  wholesome  food  that  has 
not  passed  through  a baker’s  dozen  of  licensed 
dealers,  whose  commissions  make  the  poor  poor- 
er and  market  skinflints  richer.  With  this 
knowledge  of  facts  it  is  a problem  with  me  why 
so  many  cling  to  city  life  in  lingering  misery. 

A long  series  of  domestic  afflictions  pressed 
upon  us  in  rapid  succession.  My  brain  is  con- 
fused writh  sad  recollections  of  events  which 
culminated  in  the  death  of  iny  beloved  James, 
a model  husband,  a martyr  to  excessive  indus- 
try. If  he  is  not  in  heaven  who  can  dwell  in 
that  abode  of  bliss  ? Two  of  my  brothers  pro- 
vided for  our  aged  mother,  which  was  as  much 
as  they  could  do  and  support  their  own  families. 
Sister  Mary  and  myself  hired  two  rooms  near 
by,  into  which  our  effects  were  stowed  some- 
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what  roughly,  as  carpets,  furniture,  and  espe- 
cially bedsteads,  obstinately  refuse  to  fit  the 
places  assigned  to  them. 

Finally,  the  grave  question  had  to  be  met, 
what  were  we  to  do  for  a living  ? My  musical 
education,  of  course,  came  first  and  foremost 
up  for  consideration.  Suffice  it,  sister  Mary 
was  to  be  mistress  of  all  work ; have  an  eye  to 
little  James,  whose  time  was  principally  passed 
on  the  floor  with  wooden  blocks,  an  India-rub- 
ber baby,  and  a halnmer,  the* coveted  playthings 
of  a boy  at  his  creeping  age.  By  the  help  of 
an  advertisement  applications  came  in  immedi- 
ately. My  position  evidently  stood  in  the  way 
of  gathering  pupils  from  the  so  considered  upper 
classes.  Had  my  residence  been  in  a brown- 
stone  front  the  tuition  would  have  been  three 
times  as  much  as  was  grudgingly  paid  me  by 
those  who  sought  out  cheap  teachers  of  accom- 
plishments. Among  the  callers  for  ascertain- 
ing terms  was  Theophilus  Nightingale,  Esq.,  a 
portly,  full-fed,  short  gentleman,  carrying  a 
heavy  gold-mounted  cane.  He  entered  ab- 
ruptly, without  knocking,  and,  instead  of  an 
apology  for  his  rudeness  in  that  respect,  wanted 
to  know  where  he  “ could  find  the  woman  what 
teecht  the  pianni  forty."  With  becoming  hu- 
mility of  manner  I answered  the  question,  at 
the  same  time  observing  that  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  serve  him. 

Mr.  Nightingale  was  a representative  citizen. 
With  the  most  unblushing  exhibitions  of  non- 
chalance he  murdered  the  king’s  English  as 
though  he  relished  the  entertainment,  since 
whoever  heard  him  invariably  laughed  outright. 
By.  a shrewd  tact  in  turning  a penny,  from  sell- 
ing flounders  in  a stall,  Mr.  Nightingale  be- 
came the  owner  of  two  smacks  which  ran  regu- 
larly to  George’s  Banks  for  cod.  Afterward  he 
began  to  salt  and  dry ; purchased  a house,  kept 
a horse  and  buggy,  and  before  his  fiftieth  birth- 
day took  a position  among  the  wealthy  codfish 
aristocracy,  so  called  by  envious  people,  where 
his  opinions  were  held  in  esteem  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  curing,  packing,  and  sale  of 
number  one,  two,  and  three  grades  of  market- 
able dun  or  ordinary  dried. 

With  possessions  Mr.  Nightingale  indulged  a 
laudable  w eakness  to  have  his  children  educated 
to  correspond  with  the  inheritance  they  might 
reasonably  expect  at  that  hoped-for  remote 
epoch  when  the  first  Nightingale  in  the  nest 
should  shake  off  the  mortal  coil.  Prelimina- 
ries being  satisfactorily  settled,  the  following 
morning  was  agreed  upon  for  goin^fehis  man- 
sion to  giv*  the  first  lesson  to  MiW  Angelina 
Theodora  Nightingale. 

It  was  a dark,  foggy  morning,  and  so  wet 
under  foot  that  some  hesitation  was  felt  at  leav- 
ing the  door-step.  But  the  desire  of  securing 
a pupil  overcame  a few  thoughts  about  damp 
feet.  The  hardest  contest  was  leaving  the 
baby,  even  for  two  hours.  Dear  precious,  there 
he  sat  bolt  upright,  like  a candidate  for  the 
legislature,  as  fat  as  an  alderman  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation.  Those  little  arms, 


dimpled  at  the  elbows,  looked  good  enough  to 
eat.  With  a bold  defiant  dash  into  the  cheer- 
lessness beyond  I found  myself  very  soon  at  the 
gate  of  my  patron. 

A colored  servant  pointed  the  way  to  the 
drawing-room.  An  impression  was  formerly 
entertained  in  coming  up  circles  that  it  was 
more  aristocratic  to  have  black  help  as  every 
body  had  white.  More  than  an  hour  was  worse 
than  wasted  in  a close,  unventilated  apartment, 
curtained  to  the  kill,  too  dark  for  seeing  any 
I thing  distinctly,  so  that  whiling  aw'ay  the  time 
over  the  Book  of  Fashions  lying  upon  a centre- 
table  directly  under  a chandelier  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  be  wholly  disproportioned  to  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  that  overmuch 
frescoed  place  of  reception,  was  an  impossibility. 

At  last,  amidst  the  rustling  of  stiff  silks,  Madam 
Nightingale  entered  with  her  daughter. 

Madam  was  phrenologically  bumped  by  na- 
ture for  a generous,  sympathizing  woman,  spoil- 
ed by  unexpected  prosperity.  By  association 
she  had  imbibed  frivolous  notions  of  elevated 
propriety.  A prolonged  conversation  on  Her 
views  of  what  a young  lady  should  be  taught, 
and  what  kind  of  dresses  she  should  wear,  at 
church,  the  ball-room,  at  parties,  and  at  Sara- 
toga, impressed  me  with  the  belief  she  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  fitting  Miss  Angelina  for 
making  an  alliance  at  some  future  day  that 
would  weld  the  Nightingales  firmly  to  some 
family  of  rare  distinction. 

“If  you  please,  marm,”  emphasized  the  mo- 
ther, “ I wants  Angelina  Theodora  coma  fa  in 
opera  moosic.  Make  her  play  just  like  they  do 
at  consarts  or  any  of  them  fashionable  agree- 
ables,  where  the  fust  sort  of  peoples  meet  to- 
gether.” 

Angelina  never  opened  her  lips  till  the  mo- 
ther retired.  She  was  short,  quite  stout,  and 
with  an  evident  determination  to  appear  small 
round  the  waist,  which  bulged  out  above  and 
below  the  belt  so  as  almost  to  conceal  a huge 
gold  buckle  that  ornamented  the  centre.  She 
had  a round  pleasant  face,  short  white  teeth, 
prodigiously  fat  arms,  terminating  in  little  stubs 
of  fingers,  burdened  with  rings,  which  required 
an  extra  act  of  volition  to  span  an  octave.  No- 
body longed  more  than  herself  to  become  thor- 
oughly genteel.  Of  the  quantity  of  vinegar  she 
drank  to  diminish  her  width,* or  the  hot  baths 
to  w'hich  she  had  been  subjected  by  profession- 
al advice  for  reducing  the  plethora  that  alarm- 
ed Mrs.  Nightingale,  because  a slender  form 
alone  embraces  the  lines  of  beauty,  no  one  will  • 
ever  know  unless  Angelina  should,  at  three- 
score and  ten,  write  an  autobiography. 

By  praiseworthy  assiduity  she  mastered  the 
first  elements,  and  did  credit  to  my  instructions; 
but  those  half-length  fingers  could  not  be  drill- 
ed into  rapid  flights  over  the  keys.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale sometimes  remained  through  a lesson, 
hard  and  fast  asleep  in  a rocking-chair,  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  with  my  course  on  awaking. 

“It's  lulling,”  he  would  say.  “Sweet  Home” 
and  “ Hoy’s  Wife”  were  his  admiration.  “ Why 
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I could  sleep  like  a top  half  the  time  when  them 
airs  is  played,”  was  one  of  his  complimentary 
remarks.  . 

Other  pupils  gradually  came  under  tuition, 
mainly  through  commendatory  representations 
of  the  Nightingales,  to  whom  I am  under  last- 
ing obligations.  Among  them  was  a lady  of 
some  two-and-thirty,  who  had  been  a teacher 
ever  since  she  could  remember  in  a female  sem- 
inary. Being  conscious  that  something  was 
wanting  in  her  composition  to  make  herself  as 
attractive  as  whole  groups  of  young  misses  car- 
ried through  their  studies  under  her  vigilant 

* supervision,  well  married  soon  after  gradua- 
tion, she  fancied  it  was  music,  and  with  that 
conviction  she  demanded,  categorically,  how 
long  it  would  be  before  she  could  perform  at- 
tractively— for  example,  taking  her  turn  at  a 
soirde,  where  gentlemen  invariably  importune 
for  a song,  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  pi- 
ano. An  interrogatory  not  easily  answered. 
Nevertheless,  my  untiring  efforts  were  proffered 
for  bringing  out  the  latent  musical  gifts  which 
she  was  sure  she  possessed.  My  compensation 
was  thoroughly  earned  in  that  instance,  for  a 
thousand  repetitions  of  the  same  note  could  not 
be  retained  in  her  memory  half  an  hour.  Not- 
withstanding a defective  execution  of  the  sim- 
plest tunes  she  never  hesitated  to  drum  away 
. at  the  instrument  even  in  the  presence  oT  mu- 
sical celebrities,  so  inordinate  was  her  ambition 
to  be  a performer.  Some  ridiculed  her  preten- 
sion; and  others,  in  low  whispers,  when  she 
took  the  stool  while  brilliant  players  were  in 
the  room,  intimated  that  brass  was  current  coin 
in  spite  of  California  diggings. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  intricate 
composition  which  I was  endeavoring  to  make 
easy  to  a clergyman’s  son,  on  whose  influence 
I had  a well-grounded  hope  of  reaching  still 
farther  into  paying  society,  who  should  call  but 
Mr.  Nightingale.  An  evident  excitement  wras 
apparent  in  his  manner.  Without  waiting  for 
an  ordinary  interchange  of  civilities,  he  broke 
in  abruptly,  quite  drowning  out  the  piano : 

44  My  daughter  tells  me  as  how  you  say  she 
must  have  a thorough  course  of  bass.  Do  you 
think  she  is  to  sing  with  a big  fiddle  in  a thea- 
tre? Next,  I suppose,  somebody  will  call  her 
a spinster,  as  they  did  the  daughter  of  my  hon- 
orable friend  the  other  day  in  court.  It  was 
not  enough  to  compel  her  to  go  with  a scurvy 
catch-poll  of  an  officer  to  be  a witness  in  a case 
she  did  not  care  a fig  about,  and  then  insult  her, 
• and  her  father  also,  by  reading  out  loud,  for 
every  body  to  hear — 4 the  aforesaid  Miss  Piece- 
meal, spinster.’  Such  disgraceful  proceedings 
must  be  stopped ! Our  courts  need  overhaul- 
ing. Why,  their  impudence  is  unbearable! 
The  daughters  of  every  one  on  that  square 
know  no  more  about  spinning  than  you  do  of 
the  price  of  fish ! So  keep  to  such  tunes  as  is 
tunes  for  a lady,  but  no  nonsense  about  bass  !” 

When  Mr.  Nightingale’s  volubility  subsided, 
and  the  mercury  of  his  unaccountable  wrath  had 
fallen  to  its  normal  standard,  I undertook  to  ex- 
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plain  to  his  understanding  that  he  totally  mis- 
understood the  proposition  to  Miss  Angelina.  I 
had  simply  unfolded  the  importance  of  a cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  principles  of  thorough 
bass,  as  the  corner-stone  of  a musical  education. 

As  she  represented  to  her  father  the  price  of 
a quarter’s  tuition  for  that  accomplishment 
would  be  a few  additional,  dollars,  he  caught 
the  idea  that  his  daughter  was  to  have  her 
voice,  by  some  newly-devised  hocus-pocus,  con- 
verted into  that  of  a bass%inger,  similar  to 
those  which  bring  in  a thousand  - dollar  salary 
in  operatic  churches. 

Happily  Mr.  Nightingale's  alarm  was  allayed, 
and  he  retired,  w ishing  me  more  than  he  ever  had 
before — a plenty  to  do  and  a rich  suitor,  which 
would  be  forthcoming  if  he  44  was  a widower.” 

“Where  there  is  a will  there  is  a way”  is  a 
ttuism,  but  not  on  that  account  to  be  under- 
rated. I began  to  prosper  in  a small  way. 

Little  Jemmy,  the  image  of  his  excellent  father, 
daily  became  more  engaging  in  disposition  and 
action.  Half  of  a house  was  now  taken,  new 
carpets  purchased,  and  a printed  circular  dis- 
tributed largely,  by  being  thrown  into  yards  and 
open  entries. 

With  increasing  patronage  came  unexpected 
perplexities.  I was  not  long  in  making  the  dis- 
covery that  giving  lessons  on  the  piano  is  attend- 
ed with  unwritten  trials.  A female  teacher  is 
uniformly  considered  a social  inferior,  however 
intellectually  accomplished.  Even  school-girls 
not  yet  in  their  teens  are  invariably  regarded, 
by  their  parents  at  least,  as  their  superiors,  and 
not  unfrequently  they  exhibit  their  pride  of  po- 
sition to  the  extreme  mortification  of  a sensi- 
tive instructress. 

More  scholars  and  better  compensation,  to- 
gether with  branching  out  with  a plate  ou  the 
door.  I began  to  indulge  in  a few'  ambitious 
schemes  for  assisting  sister  Mary.  Constant 
in-door  devotion  to  all-w'ork  was  obviously  un- 
dermining her  health.  Immediate  action  was 
required,  as  hectic  flushes  and  an  obstinate 
night-cough  were  admonishing  me  of  approach- 
ing disease.  My  heart  sank  w'ithin  me  at  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  an  incipient  con- 
sumption. 

This  blessed  land  of  freedom  has  a reputation 
for  appreciating  the  claims  of  w oman  and  treat- 
ing them  with  more  consideration  than  any  oth- 
er, except  in  some  of  the  old  European  realms, 
where,  if  bom  a duchess,  very  obsequious  atten- 
tions are  manifested.  My  personal  experience 
on  that  pMBt  is  this:  While  young,  brilliant, 
and  their  loveliness  enhanced  by  sqpple  posses- 
sions, their  prospective  pathway  of  life  is  strewn 
with  flowers ; but  a poor  widow  of  thirty-two, 
weighed  down  with  cares  and  a prattling  boy 
just  far  enough  along  to  be  asking  questions, 
whose  sole  property  is  in  her  fingers,  may  be 
heard — if  giving  lessons  on  the  piano — though 
rarely  seen,  as  may  he  demonstrated  if  I should 
hereafter  relate  some  of  the  laughable  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a few  tragical  scenes  within 
the  range  of  my  acquaintance. 
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THIS  romantic  title  does  not  describe,  as  we 
might  at  first  suppose,  & prodigal  by  the 
name  of  Jackson,  who  after  years  of  wandering 
has  returned  to  his  father’s  house.  The  Lost 
Jackson  Boy  is  an  Indian  captive,  who  was 
stolen  from  his  home  in  Jackson,  Michigan, 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  now  come  back  to  tell 
of  his  adventures  among  the  savages.  A sketch 
• of  his  life,  in  a thin  octavo,  -with  numerous  affi- 
davits, wood-cuts,  and  sentimental  poems,  has 
just  been  printed.  It  is  loosely  put  together, 
in  high-flown  and  ambitious  phrase,  but  gives, 
nevertheless,  a singular  and  interesting  narra- 
tive, which  might  make  the  ground-work  of  an 
exciting  tale  by  Mayne  Reid  or  JSvlvanus  Cobb, 
Jun.  The  facts  of  the  story,  which  are  well 
verified,  and  are  universally  believed  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  child’s  early  home,  are  as  strange  as 
any  thing  in  fiction.  The  son  is  sure  that  he 
has  found  his  father ; the  father  is  sure  that  ho 
has  found  his  son ; and  brothers  and  sisters, 
neighbors  and  friends,  are  rejoiced  that  the  long 
anxiety  is  at  last  relieved. 

The  story,  which  we  condense  mainly  from 
the  printed  narrative,  is  as  follows:  In  the 
month  of  August,  1837,  Ammi  Filley,  an  emi- 
grant from  Connecticut,  was  living  on  a farm 
in  the  township  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  which  he 
had  purchased  four  years  earlier,  and  had  re- 
claimed from  the  wilderness.  Lai^e  numbers 
of  Indians  were  at  that  time  in  the  Territory, 
and  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  were  in 
the  forests  around  the  lakes  so  numerous  in  this 
part  of  Michigan.  The  old  settlers  who  still 
survive  all  have  stories  to  tell  of  these  trouble- 
some neighbors,  whose  pretended  friendliness 
did  not  include  the  virtue  of  honesty,  and  who 
had  very  lax  ideas  of  private  property.  Fowls 
and  tools  had  to  be  carefully  watched  ; but  no 
one  supposed  that  the  savages  would  care  to 
steal  children.  The  family  of  Ammi  Filley  at 
thi$  time  consisted  of  his  wife,  a delicate  and 
nervous  woman,  and  two  or  three  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  William,  was  a little  more 
than  five  years  of  age.  There  was  also  a hired 
girl,  named  Mary  Mount,  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  farmer.  In  those  days  it  was  not 
disgraceful  for  an  American  girl  to  go  out  to 
service. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August  this  servant  girl, 
Mary  Mount,  took  little  William  with  her,  and 
went  to  a swamp  not  far  away,  between  Mr. 
Filley’s  house  and  her  father’s  house,  to  pick 
whortleberries.  After  picking  berries  for  some 
time  the  boy  got  tired  and  wanted  to  go  home. 
The  girl  then  led  him  back  to  the  path,  and 
pointed  him  to  her  father’s  house,  from  which 
they  had  come,  which  was  in  plain  sight.  She 
then  returned  to  her  occupation,  filled  her  bask- 
et with  berries,  and  went  back  to  her  father’s 
house  expecting  to  find  the  boy  there.  She 
was  frightened  in  learning  that  he  had  not  been 
seen  since  he  went  off  with  her.  Her  mother 
hud  objected  to  his  going  with  her  from  the 


fear  that  he  might  be  bitten  by  some  of  the 
venomous  snakes,  of  which  Michigan  has  still 
its  full  share.  There  was  also  danger  from 
bears  and  wild  animals,  though  these  usually 
kept  out  of  the  way  and  rarely  attacked  men. 
They  went  to  his  father’s  house,  and  not  find- 
ing the  boy  there,  at  once  went  to  the  neigh- 
bors on  every  side,  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  country  for  miles  around 
was  stirred  in  the  search  for  the  missing  child. 
Every  man  and  woman  and  child  was  excited. 
They  dragged  the  ponds;  they  crawled  into 
and  examined  the  thickets  ; they  followed  and 
fished  in  the  streams  for  miles ; at  night  fires 
were  built  that  the  boy  might  see  them,  and 
that  the  searchers  might  have  light  to  find  him ; 
an  excitement  so  painful  and  so  general  had 
never  been  known  in  the  region.  On  the  next 
day  a family  named  Hamilton,  who  lived  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  swamp  where  the  boy  was 
lost,  stated  that  about  10  or  11  o’clock  at  nigfft 
thoy  heard  near  their  house  a strange  noise  like 
the  stifled  cry  of  a child.  This  led  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  place,  and  in  an  oak  grove, 
close  by,  a piece  of  paper  with  writing  upon  it 
was  picked  up,  which  the  mother  of  Mary  Mount 
recognized  as  having  6emt  in  the  possession  of 
the  child  on  the  day  b^)re.  A crowd  soon 
gathered  here,  and  arranged  themselves  in  a 
large  circle  around  the  grove,  walking  inward, 
so  that  the  circle  gradually  became  smallejMind 
smaller  until  they  could  join  hands  arouna  it. 
Nothing  more  was  found  than  three  bears  and 
several  deer,  which  were  allowed  to  escape,  as 
they  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  Indians  by  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  search  proving 
vain,  a report  was  then  started  that  the  child 
had  met  with  foul  play  and  had  been  murdered 
by  his  girl  companion.  The  house  of  Mr.  Mount 
w'as  thoroughly  ransacked — every  box  and  draw- 
er and  ash-pile  opened,  and  turned  over  again 
and  again;  but  no  relic  of  the  child,  button 
or  bone,  was  found,  and  nothing  whatever  to 
justify  the  suspicion.  Many,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  Mary  Mount,  if  not  actu- 
ally the  guilty  party,  knew  more  than  she  had 
told  about  the  disappearance  of  the  boy ; and 
the  suspicion  was  not  wholly  dissipated  until 
hi9  return,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  absence. 

The  first  search  proving  vain,  advertisements 
were  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and  large  re- 
wards wrere  offered  for  his  return  alive  or- dead.* 
These  offers  were  communicated  to  the  differ- 
ent Indian  tribes  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois.  Ammi  Filley,  made  almost  distracted 
by  his  loss,  gave  up  hi9  work  and  wandered  for 
months  among  the  encampments  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  to  find  his  child.  At 
the  time  of  the  child’s  disappearance  his  mo- 
ther, a daughter  of  Captain  William  Marvin, 
of  East  Granville,  Massachusetts,  was  away  on 
a visit  to  her  father’s  house.  She  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock  and  died  soon  after. 
Mr.  Filley  for  years  was  regarded  as  partially 
msane.  He  was  constantly  seeking  for  his 
son,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  boy 
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was  dead.  At  one  time,  in  the  winter  of  1845, 
his  hope  seemed  to  be  realized.  A child  of 
fair  complexion  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
some  Indians  in  Albany,  who  refused  to  tell 
how  he  came  into  their  possession  or  who  was 
his  father.  It  was  at  once  conjectured  that 
this  child  must  be  the  son  of  Mr.  Filley,  as  his 
age  seemed  nearly  to  correspond ; and  he  could 
tell  of  being  in  Michigan,  on  Green  Bay,  and 
sailing  in  steamboats.  The  child  was  taken 
from  the  Indians,  placed  first  in  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  then  sent  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Filley  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  accepted 
as  the  lost  boy.  But  several  facts  came  up  to 
make  his  identity  doubtful.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  boy  was  too  small  and  young  to  be  the 
child  of  Mr.  Filley,  and  marks  of  physical  re- 
semblance between  parent  and  child  were  wholly 
wanting.  Further  investigation  conclusively 
proved  that  the  child  in  question  was  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  half-breed  squaw  of  an  Indian 
named  Paul  Pry,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Copake,  in  Columbia  County,  New  York ; and 
the  search  for  the  missing  one  had  to  be  begun 
again.  But  in  18GG  it  had  long  since  ceased. 
Mr.  Filley,  after  some  hard  fortunes  of  his  own, 
had  changed  his  residence  from  Michigan  to 
Illinois ; and  the  stoly  of  the  lost  boy  was  only 
told  as  an  incident  in  the  early  history  of  what 
is  now  the  large  and  busy  city  of  Jackson. 

October  of  last  year  the  following  letter 
waWeceived  by  the  postmaster  in  Jackson : 

“Sra,- Not  knowing  your  name,  but  thinking  that 
you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  try  and  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  is  a man  living  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  where 
you  live,  or  any  where  else,  by  the  name  of  Willey. 
I am  his  son.  I was  taken  by  the  Indians  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Can  you  find  any  of  the  relatives  of  this 
Willey  ? All  that  I know  about  it  is  that  my  father’s 
name  is  Willey,  and  that  I was  taken  from  Michigan. 
This  I was  told  by  an  Indian.  Please  to  try  and  find 
out  for  me,  and  I will  thank  you  w hether  you  find  my 
father  or  not,  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient, 
as  I want  to  see  him  or  my  relations.  Your  humble 
servant,  William  Willey. 

“Cold  Watnk,  Bhanch  Co.,  Michigan,  Sept.  S3,  1666.” 

This  letter  was  laid  aside  by  the  postmaster, 
and  would  probably  have  been  neglected  alto- 
gether but  for  a remark  which  was  made  to  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Jackson,  who  had  known 
of  the  loss  of  the  boy  and  had  been  among  those 
who  hunted  for  him,  that  such  a letter  had  been 
received.  He  at  once  suspected  that  the  name 
Willey  was  a mistake  for  Filley — notified  Mr. 
J.  L.  Ballard,  who  had  married  a daughter  of 
Ammi  Filley,  and  another  son  of  Ammi  Filley, 
then  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania ; and  both  set 
themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  While  Mr.  Ballard  was  absent  on  this 
search  the  writer  of  the  letter  appeared  in  Jack- 
son,  told  his  story,  and  was  recognized  by  his 
relatives  as  the  one  whom  they  had  so  long 
been  seeking.  His  father  came  on  at  once 
from  Illinois,  and  the  strong,  personal  resem- 
blance between  the  two  men,  which  appears 
even  in  the  coarse  engravings  of  Mr.  Ballard’s 
book,  satisfied  all  that  this  time  there  was  ifc 
mistake,  and  that  the  hard  quest  was  ended. 


The  boy  was  identified,  too,  by  a remarkable 
scar  on  the  thumb.  When  he  was  two  years 
of  age  his  thumb  was  nearly  cut  off  by  an  uncle, 
who  was  attempting  to  shorten  the  sleeve  of  an 
old  coat,  which  the  child  had  put  on,  and  the 
scar  remained  ever  after.  It  was  found  on  the 
thumb  of  the  man  distinctly  marked,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  uncle  as  in  the  very  place 
where  the  wound  had  been  made.  The  color 
of  the  eyes  and  hair,  the  complexion,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  were  "those  which  were  • 
remembered  as  belonging  to  the  boy. 

The  account  which  William  Filley  gives  of 
himself  is,  that  he  first  learned  the  story  of  his 
captivity  and  parentage  from  a dying  Indian 
chief  of  the  Comanches,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1860.  Before  that  time  he  had  no  ex- 
planation of  his  pale  face,  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  the  face  of  a native  Indian.  He  had 
no  memory  of  Michigan  or  of  life  among  white 
men,  and  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his  captiv- 
ity saw  no  white  face  and  heard  not  a word  of 
English  spoken.  The  Pottawatomies,  by  whom 
he  was  captured,  who  were  removed  from  Mich- 
igan not  long  after  that  time  to  the  great  In- 
dian Territory  beyond  the  Missouri,  seem  to 
have  transferred  their  captive  to  another  tribe, 
perhaps  to  have  sold  him.  His  first  recollec- 
tion is  of  life  with  Indians  of  the  Platte  region, 
some  200  miles  below  Fort  Kearney.  From 
these,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  went  to 
the  Sioux ; -and  he  gives  some  curious  instances 
of  the  justice  and  the  cruelties  of  this  brutal 
tribe,  of  their  “ moon”  marriages  (for  a month), 
and  their  torture  of  offending  squaws.  From 
this  tribe  he  went  to  the  Big  Crow  tribe,  whose 
chief,  after  the  California  gold-fever  broke  out, 
took  him  across  the  mountains  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  he  might  come  in  contact  with  the 
whites,  learn  their  language,  and  so  be  an  in- 
terpreter for  the  Big  Crows  and  the  Walla- 
Wallas,  whose  chief  joined  in  the  enterprise. 

He  was  placed  in  one  of  the  city  schools,  and 
remained  there  more  than  three  years,  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write,  and  to  speak  English 
with  fluency,  though  he  found  the  task  very 
difficult.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  chiefs 
came  back  for  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  go 
with  them  into  New  Oregon.  But  he  bad  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a Comanche  chief,  and  pro- 
posed to  this  man  to  make  a bargain  for  him  and 
get  him  from  the  other  chiefs.  The  bargain 
was  concluded,  but  its  terms  he  never  knew. 

He  went  with  the  Comanche;  was  watched  very 
closely  for  a year  or  so ; was  then  adopted  into 
the  tribe  and  chosen  to  be  their  chief,  though 
only  the  second  in  rank.  He  became  a trading 
agent  of  the  tribe  with  other  Indian  tribes  and 
with  the  white  men,  and  gained  among  them, 
too,  the  rank  and  influence  of  a “medicine 
man.”  He  describes  his  life  with  this  tribe  as 
happy,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
frequently  exposed,  and  his  separation  from  the 
pleasures  of  civilized  life,  for  which  his  training 
in  the  San  Francisco  school  had  fitted  him.  His 
homo  was  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  he  fre- 
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quently  went  long  distances  both  eastward  and 
westward,  to  bay  supplies,  to  sell  skins  and  furs, 
and  to  hunt  wild  animals.  Some  of  the  narra- 
tives of  his  adventures  with  panthers,  grizzly 
bears,  and  catamounts  hare  a highly  romantic 
flavor.  His  testimony  concerning  the  manners 
and  the  faith  of  the  Indian  tribes  does  not  as- 
sist the  legends  of  the  artlessness,  humanity, 
and  piety  of  these  children  of  nature.  He  tells 
how  the  Arapahoes  torment  their  victims  by 
burning  the  tongue*  ears,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  with  red-hot  flints ; how  the  Osages  take 
up  children  by  the  ears ; how  the  “Dirty  Tribes” 
eat  black  snakes,  drink  fresh  blood  as  a favorite 
beverage,  and  never  wash  their  hands.  In  the 
course  of  his  twenty-nine  years  of  residence 
among  the  Indians  he  was  in  intercourse  with 
seventeen  different  tribes,  and  actually  learned 
eleven  different  dialects.  Some  things  that  he 
says  about  Indian  ideas  of  God  and  Indian  sac- 
rifices might  lead  us  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
Mr.  George  Jones,  that  the  American  red  men 
are  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  offer  sacrifices  at  the  new  moon,  in  atone- 
ment for  their  sins,  and  the  animals  which  they 
offer  must  be  perfect,  without  spot  or  blemish. 
They  pray  to  a Great  Spirit,  and,  beneath  Him, 
to  the  Sun  and  the  Earth — the  Sun  as  the  source 
of  life,  and  the  Earth  as  the  producer  of  all 
things.  They  have  no  creed,  no  profession; 
their  religion  is  all  in  their  sacrifice  and  their 
worship,  their  chants  and  dances.  They  know 
nothing  about  a Mediator,  and  no  such  word  as 
Virgin  is  found  in  their  language.  He  admits 
that  the  Indians  are  ready  to  steal,  but  claims 
that  they  have  been  taught  to  do  so  by  the 
whites,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
they  are  more  honest  than  the  whites.  Their 
vindictiveness  he  was  never  able  to  share,  and 
he  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  has  never 
killed  a man. 

After  Mr.  Filley  learned  his  parentage  from 
the  dying  Indian,  who  sent  for  him  expressly 
to  impart  the  fact,  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  find  his  way  to  Michigan,  and  to  see  the 
friends  and  home  of  his  childhood.  He  ob- 
tained leave  to  do  so  with  difficulty,  and  only 
on  the  pledge  of  returning  when  he  had  satis- 
fied his  curiosity  and  his  longing.  He  has  no 
disposition  to  break  that  pledge,  or  to  give  up 
the  ways  and  associations  of  savage  life.  He 
still  holds  his  rank  as  chief  in  the  tribe,  and 
will  go  back  to  them  in  the  present  year.  He 
retains  all  his  Indian  tastes,  sleeps  upon  his 
blanket,  eats  no  salt,  and  hates  all  labor,  ex- 
cept the  medicinal  preparation  of  roots  and 
herbs.  He  prefers  the  rough  fare  of  the  woods 
to  the  restraints  of  civilized  life.  Of  course 
most  of  the  facts  of  his  narrative  must  be  taken 
on  his  sole  evidence,  and  must  rest  on  his  ve- 
racity. His  story  reads  like  a true  story,  and 
finds  some  confirmation  in  the  certificate  of 
Daniel  M.  Lyons,  of  East  Mendon,  New  York, 
who  passed  sixteen  years  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest.  Mr.  Lyons  testifies  that  when 
he  was  with  the  Fottawatomiea  on  the  Platte 


he  learned  from  them  that  a white  child  had 
been  stolen  years  before  from  Michigan,  and 
also  that  when  he  was,  at  the  mouth  of  Death 
River,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  at  a place  which 
is  now  the  citywof  Marysville,  he  saw  a white 
boy  in  company  with  two  Indian  chiefs,  who 
said  that  they  were  takihg  him  to  San  Francis- 
co to  learn  the  English  language.  The  boy 
appeared  to  be  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
In  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  evidence,  there 
can  be  hardly  a doubt  that  the  “chief  medicine 
man”  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Comanches,  who 
is  now  visiting  his  relatives  in  Connecticut  and 
Michigan,  is  the  boy  that  was  stolen  from  the 
swamp  near  Fitch’s  Lake,  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
son,  in  August,  1837.  That  is  the  conviction 
of  Ammi  Filley  and  his  other  children,  and  of 
nearly  fifty  residents  of  Jackson,  who  hunted 
for  him  when  he  Was  lost,  and  have  seen  and 
talked  with  him  since  his  return.  The  story 
rests  upon  safer  evidence  than  the  story  of  Ele- 
azer  Williams,  the  Bourbon  Prince,  though  in 
our  judgment  the  evidence  in  that  story  was 
not  fairly  weighed. 


TOADS. 

JOHN  BULL  gratifies  his  hereditary  dislike 
for  the  French  by  calling  a Frenchman 
“ Johnny  Crapaud ” — that  is,  “Johnny  Toad.” 

Ask  him  why,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  all 
Frenchmen  are  frog-e*ffrsy  and  that  if  a frog  is 
not  exactly  a toad  it  is  veiy  like  one,  and  that 
toads  and  frogs  are  all  “much  of  a muchness.” 

If  he  knew  that  Agassiz  ranks  the  toad  higher 
than  the  frog  because  of  its  more  terrestrial 
habits,  perhaps  he  would  be  disposed  to  call 
himself  “ John  Bull,”  and  his  Gallic  neighbor 
“Johnny  Bull-frog.”  And  yet  John  Bull  in  • 
general — Taurus  vuljaris — believes  that  the 
toad  is  venomous,  and,  if  eaten,  would  poison 
Johnny  Crapaud  to  death ; in  which  belief  many 
a Frenchman  ignorantly  believes  with  the  vul- 
gar Englishman,  although  he  may  have  often 
unconsciously  eaten  toads,  supposing  them  to 
be  frogs,  just  as  he  doubtless  has  eaten  cats 
under  the  mistaken  persuasion  that  they  were 
rabbits. 

Yet  French  restaurateurs  and  English  mount- 
ebanks long  ago  discovered  that  the  common 
toad  is  harmless  food.  The  one  cooks  him 
and  calls  him  “frog;”  the  other  used  to  eat 
him  raw,  amidst  a gaping  crowd,  who,  like  the 
barbarians  of  Malta  when  the  viper  fastened 
on  Paul’s  hand,  “ looked  when  he  should  have 
swollen  or  fallen  dowrn  dead  suddenly,  ” but,  in- 
stead of  such  a catastrophe,  only  saw  the  char- 
latan swallow  a dose  of  what  he  called  “ medi- 
cine,” and  seem  to  be  livelier  and  healthier  than 
ever ; none  the  less  lively  because  the  crowd  of 
admiring  bumpkins  at  once  made  haste  to  buy 
his  nostrum,  and,  as  President  Lincoln  used  to 
say,  “ provide  against  the  emergency”  of  their 
swallowing  a toad.  Usually  on  such  occasions 
one  man  ate  the  toad,  at  the  mountebank’s  re- 
quest, and,  to  please  him,  was  then  attacked 
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with  seeming  illness,  and,  being  persuaded  to 
try  the  “cure-all,'*  recovered  immediately. 
Was  it  from  this  practice  that  sycophants  and 
flatterers  came  to  be  called  “ toad-eaters  ?*' 

English  poetry  is  full  of  slanders  upon  toads. 
Even  Shakspeare,  like  all  others  in  his  day,  and 
most  others  since,  looked  upon  toads  as  poison- 
ous, as  appears  from  that  charming  passage  in 
“As  You  Like  It:** 

“Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  *his  head 

and  is  further  manifest  in  the  Witches’  incanta- 
tion, in  “ Macbeth 

“Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone, 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got, 

Boil  thou  first  i’  the  charmed  pot  1" 

If  Shakspeare  believed  also  in  the  precious 
jewel,  the  “toad-stone,”  or  bufonite , supposed 
to  be  formed  and  found  in  the  toad,  he  partook 
of  an  error  which  lived  both  long  before  and 
long  after  him.  The  toad-stone  is  now  known 
to  be  the  tooth  of  a fossil  fish ; but  for  ages  it 
was  believed  to  be  formed  in  the  toad’s  head, 
as  is  the  pearl  in  the  oyster,  and  to  possess 
wonderful  powers,  both  medical  and  magical. 

Children,  until  they  are  taught  better,  regard 
toad-stools  as  structures  built  by  toads,  as  did 
“ our  sage  and  serious  poet”  Spenser,  and  won- 
der wfiy,  unlike  him,  they  never  find  toads  sit- 
ting on  or  under  those^»retty  umbrella-shaped 
fungi,  though  they  have  never  read  his  declara- 
tion in  the  “ Faerie  Queen”  that 

“The  grlzly  toad-stool,  grown  there,  might  I see, 

And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same  1” 

Milton  evidently  shared  in  Shakspeare’s  and 
Spenser’s  dislike  of  toads  ; otherwise  he  would 
> not  have  described  Satan  as  taking  the  form  of 
that  reptile : 

“Squat  like  a toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fancy 

Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,”  etc. 

The  great  poet  of  the  “Paradise  Lost”  per- 
mits the  devil  to  assume  the  form  of  three  dif- 
ferent animals,  all  objects  of  popular  hate  and 
disgust,  and  ail  classified  from  time  immemo- 
rial among  monsters,  or  beasts  of  malignant  as- 
pect and  evil  omen.  He  doubtless  remembered 
that  Virgil  in  his  Georgies  (i.  184) — even  Virgil, 
whose  knowledge  of  agriculture  should  have 
taught  him  not  merely  the  harmlessness,  but 
also  the  insect-killing  value  and  helpfulness  of 
the  toad — calumniates  that  much-abused  rep- 
tile as  a monster : 

“Inventusque  cavis  bufo,  et  quee  plurlma  terra 
Monstra  ferunt.” 

Or  as  Dryden  says  : 

“In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode, 

The  hissing  serpent  and  the  swelling  toad.” 

Thus  the  very  modesty  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion of  this  poor  toad  become  his  reproach. 
How  invariably  poets  add  to  the  horrors  of 
grottoes  and  caverns  by  peopling  them  with 
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snakes  and  toads.  Take,  for  example,  this  pas- 
sage from  Henry  Kirk  White’s  “ Gondoline 

“And  as  she  entered  the  cavern  wide 
The  moon-beam  gleamdd  pale, 

And  she  saw  a snake  on  the  craggy  rock; 

It  dung  by  its  slimy  tall  1 
Her  foot  it  slipped,  and  she  stood  aghast, 

She  trod  on  a bloated  toad! 

Yet  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm. 

She  kept  npon  the  road.” 

The  toad’s  eyes  are  wonderfully  bright  and 
beautiful ; yet  not  of  them  has  it  ever  been 
said,  in  the  rather  undefined  language  of  Keats, 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever.” 

Nay,  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  has  rather  aggra- 
vated the  general  dislike  for  toads,  as  though 
such  ugly  customers  should  not  possess  such 
sparkling  gems  without  being  suspected  of 
grand  larceny.  The  toad  might  find  more  fa- 
vor, perhaps,  were  his  skin  smooth  instead  of 
warty,  his  colors  gay  instead  of  gray  or  grave, 
and  bis  motions  lively  and  graceful  instead  of 
slow  and  awkward ; and  yet  it  is  doubtful. 

Frogs  possess  all  these  superior  traits,  but  they 
are  not  admired  by  most  persons ; it  is  only 
some  enthusiastic  naturalist  of  the  French 
school  who  sympathizes  with  the  Count  Lac£- 
pede  instead  of  laughing  at  him  as  he  exclaims: 

“ Who  can  regard  without  pleasure  a creature 
so  delicate  in  form,  so  nimble  in  movement,  so 
graceful  in  attitude?  Let  us  not  deprive  our- 
selves of  an  additional  source  of  pleasure,  nor 
regret  to  see  the  banks  of  oar  rivulets  bright- 
ened by  their  colors,  and  animated  by  their 
sprightly  gambols!” 

The  abundant  moisture  and  coolness  of  the 
toad,  so  essential  to  his  health  and  comfort,  help 
make  him  disagreeable  to  us.  As  the  moist  cool- 
ness of  a dog’s  nose  startles  any  one  wdio  feels  it 
unexpectedly  or  in  the  dark,  so  does  the  invari- 
able dewy  cold  and  clammy  sweat  of  the  toad 
when  touched  offend  many  a civilized  simple- 
ton. I say  civilized , remembering  that  tho 
black  barbarians  of  Senegal,  availing  them- 
selves of  this  perpetual  coolness  produced  by 
the  abundant  moisture  and  rapid  evaporation 
on  the  skin  of  toads,  are  in  the  habit,  as  Adam- 
son informs  42s,  of  applying  toads  to  their  fore- 
heads as  they  travel  in  torrid  heats  over  burn- 
ing sands,  on  the  same  principle  that  Roman 
ladies  of  the  imperial  age  carried  cooling-pots 
in  their  hands  and  bosoms  in  the  form  of  living 
serpents ; or  that  the  languid  beauties  of  Turk- 
ish seraglios  pass  between  their  fingers  the  re- 
frigerating and  fragrant  beads  of  their  amber 
tusbecs . 

In  every  toad  is  a sack  of  pure  water  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  kidneys,  but  serving  as 
a reservoir,  and  furnishing,  doubtless,  a part  of 
the  fluid  which  transpires  from  the  skin.  This 
fluid  is  very  harmless  in  the  common  English 
and  American  toads.  So,  also,  is  the  liquid 
which  is  largely  secreted  by  the  bean-shaped 
bunch  on  each  side  of  the  toad’s  head,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  so  freely  ejected  w’hen  you  sud- 
denly grasp  a toad  in  your  hand.  Most  per- 
sons are  afraid  of  these  fluids,  and  imagine  them 
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poisonous.  They  are  mistaken.  Not  even 
Macbeth’s  weird  sisters  could-  now  find  venom 
in  the  common  toad.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
these  juices  have  a slightly  . irritating  effect  when 
applied  to  the  eyes^pr  to  a flesh-wound,  and 
that  cat  or  dog  does  not  like  to  take  a second 
taste.  But  they  are. substantially  harmless. 

There  are  foreign  toads  whose  fluids  are  less 
harmless.  Thus  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley  of  England 
found  that  ink  was  changed  by  them  as  by  acids. 
Monsieur  Bose,  a French  naturalist,  tells  us 
that  if,  in  hot  weather,  any  one  puts  his  hand 
to  his  nose  (his  own  nose,  not  that  of  Monsieur 
Bose)  after  handling  a toad,  he  will  feel  nausea 
and  other  disturbances  of  the  stomach;  and 
Schelhammer,  another  continental  writer,  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  a child  who  had  severe 
pustulous  eruption,  in  consequence  of  a toad’s 
having  been  held  for  some  minutes  before  the 
child’s  mouth.  The  natter-jack , or  bufo  calamity 
which  is  found  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  also  the  brown  toad  of  Southern 
Europe,  smell  disgustingly,  the  one  like  gun- 
powder, the  other  like  garlic,  when  disturbed, 
and  people  who  “sniff”  at  them  may  be  nau- 
seated ; but  no  such  odor  or  effect  belongs  to 
the  common  toad  of  either  England  or  the 
United  States. 

Not  only  did  Macbeth’s  witches  use  toads  to 
make  their  “ hell-broth”  “ thick  and  slab but 
many  physicians  of  former  ages,  and  some  of 
Ynore  recent  date,  have  employed  both  toads 
and  frogs  in  pharmacy  and  medicine.  The 
flesh  of  toads,  dried  and  powdered,  used  to  be 
considered  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  I have 
read  the  statement  of  a living  English  doctor 
that  “ frog-spawn  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
external  inflammation  as  soothing  and  emol- 
lient.” Formerly  toads’  flesh  macerated  in  oil 
was  regarded  as  detersive  and  anodyne.  Live 
toads  used  to  be  applied  topically  for  headache, 
colic,  and  cancer,  Ettmuller,  Joel,  Vallesnieri, 
and  many  others,  have  left  us  curious  details 
on  this  subject.  Timotheus  directed  the  appli- 
cation of  frogs,  ent  in  two  alive,  to  the  region 
of  the  kidneys  of  dropsical  patients.  Dioscorides 
prescribed  the  flesh  of  frogs  cooked  in  salt  and 
oil  as  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of  serpents. 
Arnold  affirmed  that  the  heart  of  a frog,  taken 
daily,  in  the  form  of  a pill,  was  a cure  for  fis- 
tula, and  the  London  Encyclopaedia  (“  Credat 
Judaeus  apella , non  ego”)  affirms  that  some  Amer- 
icans take  the  land  frog  of  Catesby,  reduce  it 
to  powder,  mix  it  with  orris  root,  and  take  it 
as  a cure  for  flatulency ! 

Both  toads  and  frogs  have  the  same  curious 
habit  of  swelling  up  and  puffing  themselves  out 
when  alarmed  by  seemingly  hostile  approach. 
jEsop  had  noticed  this  habit  in  the  frog,  and 
makes  use  of  it  in  his  fable  of  the  Frog  and  the 
Ox.  I have  often  mischievously  amused  my- 
self by  wriggling  a stick,. snake-fashion,  toward 
a toad,  in  order  to  see  him  bloat  and  bulge  out, 
and  stand  on  tip-toe,  apparently  trying  to  make 
himself  appear  to  be  too  large  to  be  swallowed. 
Generally  the  toad’s  courage  fails  before  the 


stick  gets  very  near,  and  he,  like  another  well- 
known  bloated  character,  believing  that  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor  is  discretion,  turns  tail  and 
hops  away  with  a headlong  speed  and  length 
of  hop  utterly  ridiculous. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  while  the  com- 
mon toad  of  the  United  States  hops , the  com- 
mon toad  of  England  does  not  hop,  but  crawls , 
and  that  the  natter-jack  or  bufo  calamita , which 
is  the  only  other  kind  of  toad  found  in  England, 
neither  hops  nor  crawls,  but  runs  much  like  a 
moyse.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  same 
habit  of  blowing  themselves  up  on  the  appear- 
ance of  danger.  May  not  the  Latin  name  for 
toad,  which  is  bufo , coupled  with  this  swelling 
swagger  common  to  toads  and  jesters,  or  clowns, 
on  exhibition,  have  given  the  name  of  buffoon 
to  that  amusing  class  of  personages  ? 

Children  who  are  frightened  by  the  rough 
skin  and  uncouth  movements  of  toads,  and  who 
see  them  eagerly  devouring  worms  and  insects, 
are  very  apt  to  believe  that  toads  have  teeth. 
But  neither  English  nor  American  bufo  vulgaris 
has  any  such  addition  to  jaw,  tongue,  or  palate. 
I have  explored  their  mouths  with  the  zeal  of  a 
dentist,  but  never  found  fang  or  tooth,  incisor 
or  canine,  bicuspid  or  molar ! It  is  worth  while 
to  see  a toad  eat  an  angle-worm — using  his  fore- 
paws as  a greedy  child  its  fingers,  to*  cram  his 
mouth  and  get  the  whole  worm  tucked  in  before 
he  begins  to  swallow.  It  is  still  more  amusing 
to  see  a toad  wriggle  off  and  devour  his  own  skin. 
This  cutaneous  thanksgiving  feast  occurs  once 
a year.  The  skin  comes  off  in  lateral  halves, 
and  is  crammed  eagerly,  one  half  after  the  oth- 
er, into  the  owner’s  mouth,  and  swallowed  with 
great  apparent  zest. 

Every  toad,  like  every  frog,  is,  or  should  be, 
born  in  the  water.  If  the  femal^can  possi- 
bly get  to  the  water  she  will  always  deposit 
her  eggs,  which  resemble  long  threads  of  jelly 
studded  with  minute  beads,  in  either  pond  or 
stream.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  are  laid  in 
cellars,  or  other  places,  away  from  water.  But 
in  such  cases  the  toads  that  may  be  hatched 
from  them  do  not  pass  through  the  regular  tad- 
pole state. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  toad,  who  at  every 
other  period  avoids  the  water,  goes  there  to 
deposit  her  eggs.  Then  it  is  that  we  hear 
those  piping,  shrilling,  far-reaching,  and  not  un- 
musical -sounds,  from  every  lake,  pond,  river, 
stream,  ditch,  and  pool,  which  tell  us  that 
spring  has  come  again,  and  which  have  induced 
some  naturalists  to  call  our  American  toad  the 
Bufo  mnsicus . About  twenty  days  after  the  eggs 
are  laid  they  become  tadpoles,  purwiggics,  por- 
wiggles,  poliwigs,  or,  as  Yankee  boys  say,  polly- 
wogs.  The  tadpole  period,  unlike  the  tadpole’s 
tail,  is  very  short.  While  it  lasts  the  juvenile 
toad  swims  and  breathes  like  a fish,  having  at 
first  a tail  only,  with  which  to  row,  scull,  or 
steer.  Speedily  his  legs  develop  themselves; 
and  presently  the  tAil,  as  if  conscious  of  its  mis- 
placed attachment,  first  falls  away,  and  next 
falls  off. — (“  Oh,  waterfall  is  there,  my  coun- 
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trymen!”) — The  gills  close  op,  the  longs  are 
put  in  motion,  and  the  pollywog  emerges  from 
the  water  and  graduates  a diminutive  toad  into 
field  and  garden.  Nor  is  this  the  only  change. 
As  a tadpole  his  intestines  were  very  long  and 
adapted  for  the  digestion  of  vegetable  food  only. 
As  a toad,  they  have  become  very  much  short- 
er, are  inflated  into  stomach  and  colon,  and  be- 
come fitted  for  animal  food. 

Lord  Bacon,  learned  as  he  was,  made  some 
queer  blunders  in  regard  to  tadpoles,  frogs,  and 
toads.  In  one  passage  he  gravely  informs  us 
that,  during  the  great  plague  of  1666,  44  there 
were  seen  in  divers  ditches  about  London  many 
toads  that  had  tails  three  inches  long,  whereas 
toads,”  he  says,  “have  usually  no  tails!’* 

About  the  time  of  this  transition  from  water 
to  land,  I have  seen  the  margin  of  a pond  or 
pool  swarming  and  black  with  thousands  on 
thousands  of  young  toads  not  larger  than  a ker- 
nel of  corn.  Once,  in  particular,  do  I remem- 
ber having  met  such  a countless  crowd  advanc- 
ing into  the  road, 

44 as  bees 

Tn  spring-time,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  I” 

and  fairly  obliging  me  to  check  my  horse,  or 
crush  them  by  hundreds.  My  humanity  made 
no  impression  on  a flock  of  depraved  ducks  and 
ducklings  that  followed  this  phalanx  of  frogs, 
and  gobbled  these  batrachian  infants  up  (or 
down),  with  appetites  that  seemed  inappeasable. 

Such  of  these  juvenile  reptiles  as  escape  the 
early  perils  of  migration  and  transmigration 
grow  rapidly  in  size,  and  some  of  them  attain 
to  a good  old  age.  Toads,  known  to  be  four- 
teen, fifteen,  or  sixteen  years  old,  are  not  un- 
common. Pennant  gives  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  one  that  was  domesticated  in  an  En- 
glish family  for  upward  of  six-and-thirty  years. 
His  favorite  abode  and  winter  retreat  was  un- 
der the  house  door-steps.  Of  course  he  bur- 
rowed there  and  remained  out  of  sight  except 
in  warm  weather.  He  knew  his  master,  and 
would  come  forth  at  his  approach.  At  candle- 
light he  came  out  regularly  to  receive  his  sup- 
per. Often,  to  gratify  curious  visitors,  he  was 
brought  into  the  house  and  placed  on  the  table 
for  exhibition,  manifesting«the  utmost  coolnesB 
and  Belf-possession  in  polite  society,  and  seiz- 
ing with  wonderful  celerity  every  insect  offered 
for  his  entertainment.  He  grew  to  a prodigious 
size,  and  showed  no  sign  of  infirmity  up  to  the 
day  when  Fate  fell  on  him  in  the  fell  shape  of 
a raven  whose  ravenous  beak,  in  spite  of  a gal- 
lant and  persistent  defense,  inflicted  on  his  aged 
frame  wounds  whereof  he  never  recovered,  but 
of  which,  or  the  effects  of  which,  after  some 
months*  lingering,  he  died.  Sic  transit  gloria 
bu/onis  ! 

But  a forty-year-old  toad  in  our  climate  has 
really  had  an  active,  self-conscious  life  of  less 
than  half  that  period.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  sleeping  by  day  in  summer,  he  retires  into 
his  hole  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and 
there  remains  torpid  until  the  return  of  spring — 


“bids  the  earth  roll,  nor  heeds  its  idle  whirl.” 
The  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  digs  his  hole, 
stern  foremost,  not  elbowing,  nor  shouldering, 
but  hipping  away  the  earth  behind  him,  are 
quite  remarkable;  and 4^  is  really  funny  to 
watch  him  as  he  goes  under — his  eyes,  with 
their  three  sets  of  eyelids,  winking  rapidly  as 
they  disappear,  not  again  for  more  than  six 
long  months  44  to  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon.  ” 

The  toad  loves  the  twilight.  “Keeping 
shady”  in  the  daytime,  he  comes  nimbly  forth 
after  sunset  and  seeks  his  evening  meal  among 
the  insects  which  swarm  amidst  the  deepening 
shadows.  As  “ it  is  the  early  bird  that  catches 
the  morning  worm,”  so  it  is  the  twilight  toad 
that  catches  the  evening  bug.  How  often,  at 
even-tide,  have  I sat  on  piazza  or  door-steps 
and  watched  the  activity  of  these  bright-eyed 
bug  - devourers,  a dozen  of  them  in  sight  at 
once,  hopping  about  in  the  gathering  gloom 
like  rabbits  in  their  warren,  evidently  aware 
that  they  are  licensed  pets,  each  one  a “char- 
tered libertine,”  safe  from  all  enemies,  and  not 
seriously  disturbed  when  some  zealous  ento- 
mologist seizes  one  of  their  number  and  gently 
compels  him  to  disgorge  his  evening  meal  in 
order  to  discover  in  his  maw  some  rare  and 
delicate  insect,  whose  nocturnal  habits  enable 
him  to  elude  all  eyes  less  keen  than  those  of  the 
toad. 

I was  early  taught  to  spare  the  lives  of  toads* 
and  swallows.  “ If  you  kill  them,”  said  one  of 
the  village  oracles,  in  the  very  beginning  of  my 
memory,  “the  cows  will  give  bloody  milk.”  I 
believed  it  most  religiously,  and  doubted  not 
that  I should  thus  be  deprived  of  my  morning 
and  evening  bread -and-milk  should  I wantonly 
destroy  either  of  those  sacred  animals. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  toads  will  not 
only  remain  for  more  than  half  a year  in  a tor- 
pid state,  as  is  their  winter  custom,  but  that 
they  will  live  for  years  shut  up  in  darkness,  and 
seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  either  air  or 
food.  There  are  cases,  well  or  ill  authenti- 
cated, of  the  discovery  of  living  toads  inclosed 
in  solid  trees,  in  coal,  in  various  kinds  of  stone, 
in  beds  of  sand  or  gravel  at  immense  depths 
below  the  earth’s  surface.  Over  a sandstone 
mautle-piece  in  Chillingham  Castle,  England, 
there  used  to  hang,  framed  in  with  a coat  of 
arms,  a Latin  inscription,  in  letters  of  gold, 
calling  attention  to  a cavity  in  the  mantle,  and 
reciting  that  a living  toad  was  taken  from  that 
hole  in  the  rock  when  the  mantle  was  split  from 
the  quarry.  Nearly  a hundred  years  ago,  in 
tearing  down  the  wall  of  a Parisian  house  be- 
longing to  the  Due  d’Orleans,  which  had  been 
standing  nearly  fifty  years,  a live  toad  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  midst  of  the  wall,  his 
hinder-legs  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  This  dis- 
covery led  to  many  cruel  experiments  in  both 
France  and  England — experiments  too  cruel  to 
bejustified  by  any  scientific  pretext.  Monsieur 
Herrisant,  in  presence  of  a committee  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  inclosed  three 
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toads  in  plaster,  boxed  and  sealed  them  up,  and 
laid  them  aside  for  a year  and  a half.  The 
boxes  were  opened  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
and  two  of  the  toads  were  found  alive.  They 
were  again  boxed  up  for  a few  months,  and 
then  again  their  sarcophagi  were  opened,  but  all 
were  dead.  In  1817,  at  Paris,  Dr.  Edwards 
inclosed  a number  of  toads  in  plaster,  and  as 
far  as  he  could,  in  various  ways  deprived  them 
of  air.  All  of  them  lived  many  days,  but  those 
died  soonest  which  he  forced  to  remain  under 
water. 

In  1825  and  1830  two  English  clergymen, 
who  might  have  been  better  employed  in  paro- 
chial duty,  repeated  these  experiments  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  full  record  of  the  tortures 
they  inflicted  may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal , April — October,  1832, 
pp.  26,  228.  Dr.  Buckland  was  the  first  of 
• these  experimenters.  That  reverend  gentle- 
man caught  thirty-two  toads,  shut  them  up  and 
starved  them  for  two  months  in  a cucumber- 
frame  in  his  garden;  so  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  they  “ were  in  an  unhealthy  and  some- 
what meagre  state”  when,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1825,  he  proceeded  to  imprison  them 
more  closely.  Four  of  them  he  plugged  tight 
into  as  many  holes,  each  cut  about  five  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  wide,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  trunk  of  an  apple-tree.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  every  one  of  these  four  toads  was  dead, 
and  all  of  their  bodies  were  decayed.  Twelve 
more  he  shut  up  at  the  same  time  in  twelve 
circular  cells,  each  about  a foot  deep  and  five 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  in  a block  of  limestone 
so  coarse  that  it  was  easily  permeable  by  water. 
Twelve  more  he  confined  in  twelve  other  cells 
of  the  same  width,  but  only  half  as  deep,  cut 
in  a very  compact  6ilicious  sandstone.  The 
tops  of  the  twenty-four  cells  were  glazed  air- 
tight, and  covered  with  slate.  Both  stones 
were  then  buried  three  feet  deep  in  the  garden, 
and  there  they  remained  for  nearly  thirteen 
months.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1826,  they 
were  dug  up  and  examined.  Every  toad  in  the 
sandstone  had  evidently  been  dead  for  months. 
Most  of  those  in  the  limestone  were  alive,  but 
all  except  two  were  greatly  emaciated.  These 
two  had  gained  in  weight.  Over  one  of  them, 
and  also  over  one  that  had  died,  the  glass  was 
broken.  The  survivors  were  again  shut  up  and 
buried  as  before,  but  all  of  them  died  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  Four  others  were 
placed  each  in  a small  basin  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
four  inches  deep  and  five  inches  wide,  glazed 
in  and  buried  like  the  twenty-four.  Being  dug 
up  at  the  same  time,  two  only  were  alive,  but 
“much  emaciated.”  What  the  Doctor  did 
with  them  we  are  not  told. 

The  other  clerical  experimenter  was  the  Rev. 
Edward  Stanley.  In  June,  1830,  he  confined 
three  toads,  each  in  a flower-pot,  and  buried 
them  four  feet  deep..  In  the  following  March 
they  were  all  dead.  Then  he  corked  up  two 
others  in  glass  bottles,  one  hermetically  closed, 
the  other  with  a small  hole  in  the  stopper.  The 


first  died  in  forty-eight  hours ; the  other  seem- 
ed to  be  dying  in  about  a fortnight.  He  was 
then  unbottled,  put  under  a flower-pot  on  moist 
garden-earth,  grew  lively,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 
In  words  that  sound  like  mockery  this  clergy- 
man says:  “I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
crawl  off  under  every  symptom  of  entire  conva- 
lescence.”' Tortures  inflicted  for  so  trifling  a 
purpose,  and  ending  in  results  so  worthless,  al- 
most make  one  wish  that,  for  a while,  at  least, 
the  toads  and  their  tormentors  could  have  been 
made  to  change  places.  Which  of  them  would 
have  then  believed  that  “not  a sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground  without  your  Heavenly  Father’s 
notice?” 

I will  finish  this  article  by  quoting  some  pas- 
sages from  the  letter  of  a young  friend  who  is 
endeavoring  to  domesticate  a toad,  and  who  in 
this  letter  “reports  progress,  and  asks  leave  to 
sit  again:” 

II  Saturday.— I ran  into  the  garden  to  look  for  a toad. 
It  is  hard  to  find  them  in  the  daytime,  but  I soon  saw 
one,  and  then  put  on  my  gloves  and  gave  chase.  1 
thought  that  I really  meant  to  catch  him.  He  hopped 
and  I ran.  1 stooped  and  put  out  my  hand,  and  he 
sprang  out  of  my  reach.  My  movements  were  not  very 
prompt,  and  his  t cere;  and  presently,  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction (!),  he  hopped  through  the  pickets  and  es- 
caped. 1 guess  1 was  as  glad  as  he. 

“P.Jf.— After  dinner  I thought  I would  try  again, 
and  aftq§  some  search  found  a big  toad  under  a cur- 
rant-bush. Summoning  up  all  my  courage  1 grasped 
him  with  my  gloved  hand,  and,  ugh ! what  a sensation 
it  gave  me  to  touch  him  l I never  felt  a toad  before. 
With  a good  deal  of  trepidation  I managed  to  put  him 
into  an  old  bird-cage  which  I had  brought  for  the 
purpose ; but  to  my  amazement  he  hopped  instantly 
through  one  of  the  seed-holes,  which  looked  smaller 
than  his  body,  and  was  at  liberty.  But  I caught  him 
again— shuddering  as  I did  before— put  him  into  the 
cage,  covered  up  the  seed  and  water  holes,  rushed  to 
the  house,  and  exhibited  my  prisoner.  We  all  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  his  eyes ; but  his  warty  and  wa- 
tery skin  was  disgusting,  and  his  activity  in  trying  to 
get  out  was  beyond  all  belief.  Presently  I placed  the 
cage  on  the  grass  under  the  dining-room  w indow,  and 
took  a seat  indoors  to  watch  him.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  he  turned  himself  edgewise,  forced  himself 
through  between  the  wires,  %nd  escaped  I Not  ex- 
pecting such  an  escapade,  1 had  taken  off  my  gloves, 
and  now  if  I caught  him  it  must  be  with  my  naked 
hands — and  I did  it  ! As  I seized  his  damp,  cold, 
knobby , bloated  body  an  indescribable  shudder  ran 
through  me,  extending  to  my  very  toes.  He  wet  my 
hand,  but  I did  not  let  go  until  I had  put  him  back 
into  the  cage ; and  then,  wrapping  a shawl  round  it, 
I sat  down  on  the  piazza,  quite  faint  and  weak  with 
the  struggle,  ne  remained  still  for  a while,  but  pres- 
ently began  leaping  upward  over  and  among  the 
perches  in  the  cage,  sometimes  actually  clinging  to 
the  top  wires,  showing  the  whity-ycllow  under  side 
of  his  body,  and  making  me  feel  almost  as  badly  as 
w’hen  I had  him  in  my  hand.  He  eecined  so  nearly 
frantic  that  I concluded  to  let  him  go.  So,  taking  him 
back  to  the  currant-bush,  I opened  his  prison  door  and 
came  away,  leaving  him  to  come  out  at  his  pleasure. 

“So  much  for  my  first  day  of  toad-taming ! 

“ Monday,  P.M.—l  resolved  to  try  again.  Bringing 
dowm  from  the  garret  an  old  patent  flour-sifter,  I con- 
verted it  into  a cage,  and  then  ran  into  the  garden, 
caught  my  victim,  imprisoned  him,  brought  him  to 
the  house,  and  carried  him  np  to  ray  own  chamber, 
and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  windows  opening  on  the 
piazza  roof,  where  I left  him  to  meditate  till  after  tea. 
After  tea  I brought  him  down,  set  the  cage  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  offered  him  a succession  of  flies.  He  seemed 
i quite  calm,  behaved  very  well,  but  would  not  notice 
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the  flies.  Then  I took  him  up  stairs  again,  and  placed 
his  cage  as  before.  When  I went  np  to  bed  I had  for- 
gotten all  about  him,  but  just  as  I began  to  undress  I 
heard  a eort  of  scratching  noise,  looked  toward  the 
window,  and  saw  the  toad  sprawling  along  on  the 
outside  of  his  cage.  I uttered  one  scream  and  sprang 
upon  the  bed.  He  gave  one  leap  and  fell  upon  the 
floor.  Del  closed  my  door,  and  would  not  come 
in  to  my  relief.  Toady  hopped  about  the  chamber 
with  alarming  agility;  and  there  I sat,  'squat  like  a 
toad,*  on  the  bed,  half  crying,  half  laughing,  and 
wholly  afraid  to  get  down  and  recapture  the  ' contra- 
band.' I called  to  Del*to  'come  in  and  catch  him,* 
and  she  exhorted  me  (through  the  keyhole)  to  'get 
down  and  catch  him,*  and  each  stoutly  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing.  At  last,  mustering  all  my  courage,  I 
charged  at  him  with  a towel,  covered  him,  seized  him, 
and  called  out,  ‘Del,  I’ve  got  him!*  That  heroic  fe- 
male then  ventured  to  open  the  door  almost  an  inch 
and  peep  in.  I suppose  I must  have  relaxed  my  grasp, 
for  just  that  instant  the  toad  leaped  out  from  under 
the  towel.  Del  screamed  and  slammed  to  the  door, 
and  I screamed  and  jumped  up  again  on  the  bed. 
Very  soon,  however,  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  my 
cowardice,  I put  on  my  gloves,  once  more  enveloped 
the  toad  in  the  tpwc],  carried  him  down  stairs,  opened 
the  back  door,  and  dropped  him  on  the  grass.  I went 
to  bed  disgusted  with  toads,  and  rather  mortified  at 
my  want  of  courage,  besides  seeming  to  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  establish  and  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals. 

“ Wednesday.— Another  toad  adventure ! This  after- 
noon at  uncle  Sam*s  one  of  his  little  boys  came  in  with 
a toad  in  his  hand.  He  treated  it  just  as  though  it 
were  a pet  bird.  Uncle  took  it,  patted  it,  played  with 
it,  tickled  its  stomach  with  one  of  his  fingerstintil  the 
toad  actually  laughed  out  loud— at  least  he  swelled  up 
and  made  a sort  of  chuckling  noise  that  sounded  some- 
thing like  laughing.  Then  uncle  persuaded  me  to 
take  it,  first  in  one  hand,  then  in  the  other,  then  in 
both  together,  without  gloves;  and  I did  so,  and  kept 
on  doing  so  until  all  my  uncomfortable  feelings  passed 
away,  and  I began  to  think  that  a toad,  well  trained, 
might  become  a very  tolerable  pet.  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  one  in  a sort  of  pen  in  the  garden, 
where  I can  feed  It  regularly,  and  study  its  disposition 
and  habits.  After  a month’s  trial  perhaps  I will  send 
you  an  account  of  my  experiment.” 

I have  written  encouragingly  to  my  corre- 
spondent, and  in  due  time  hope  to  receive  a 
supplemental  report. 

ft 

MY  WALL  STREET  OPERATION. 

I HAVE  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  a varied 
experience  of  two  months,  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  your  money 
that  it  should  be  made  by  hard  labor  and  the 
sweat  of  your  own  brow%  but  that  safe  invest- 
ments are  only  to  be  made  with  hard-earned 
money.  Speculations  bring  their  own  ruin ; like 
every  other  crime  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their 
punishment:  they  endanger  the  money  they 
produce,  and  through  the  process  of  getting  and 
squandering  the  speculator  is  corrupted.  I am 
clearly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that 
“ what  is  easily  made  is  easily  spent.”  The  fact 
is,  that  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I am  dis- 
posed to  go  even  further,  and  declare  that  what 
is  easily  got  is  generally  most  foolishly  and  ille- 
gally spent.  I may  be  induced  to  modify  this 
opinion  when  I get  cooler,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  excitement  I am  invulnerable  to  argu- 
ment— perfectly  iron-clad  with  indignation. 


Several  months  ago  I made  one  thousand  dol- 
lars very  easily ; I did  not  exercise  my  perspir- 
atory pores  over  it  at  all — except  from  surprise 
at  getting  it.  It  is  no  matter  how  I came  by  it. 
It  might  have  been  left  me  by  a defunct  rela- 
tive— it  might  have  been  given  me  for  suppress- 
ing a scandalous  paragraph  (I  am — alas  l I was 
an  editor) — it  might  have  been  given  me  for 
my  political  opinion  (but  I had  none) — it  might 
have  been  the  proceeds  of  a Gift  Enterprise, 
or  the  result  of  a Charitable  Collection ; I am 
told  that  money  is  frequently  easily  made  in 
these  ways ; but  it  was  none  of  these.  The  only 
thing  necessary  to  be  told  as  to  the  means  of  its 
acquirement  is  that  it  came  out  of  Wall  Street ! 

When  I had  the  two  handsome,  picturesque, 
and  decidedly  original,  not  to  say  unique,  de- 
signs of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company, 
with  the  magic  figures  $500  and  the  incompre- 
hensible but  valuable  signature  of  the  United 
States  Treasurer  (whom,  from  his  chirography, 
I take  to  be  one  of  the  three  young  Chinamen 
educated  some  years  ago  at  Harvard,  or  Yale, 
or  some  other  college,  where  an  occasional  bar- 
barian is  admitted)  engraved  thereon,  stowed 
away  in  my  pocket-book,  vigorously  clutched  in 
my  hand,  and  my  hand  and  its  contents  care- 
fully crammed  into  the  lowest  recesses  of  my 
breeches-pocket,  I rushed  off  to  my  house  in 
Brooklyn  to  relate  the  good  news  to  that  wise 
little  counselor  of  mine  who  takes  care  of  the 
babies  and  looks  after  my  shirt -buttons.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  I hurried  home,  that  every 
body  knew  of  my  good  fortune,  and  I fancied  I 
discovered  in  every  conversation  which  reached 
my  ears  intimations  of  that  instinctive  knowl- 
edge coupled  with  advices  as  to  the  disposal  or 
employment  of  my  capital. 

A young  man,  who  was  evidently  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  trade,  insisted  on  telling,  in  my 
hearing,  a companion,  w ho  smelled  of  hides  and 
tanners-oil,  that  “soles  were  advancing”  and 
“kip  was  very  scarce,  ” and  the  man  of  hides  and 
oil  replied,  with  a sidelong  glance  at  me,  that 
“ kip-skins  were  scarce  and  the  Western  mark- 
ets bare.”  As  I paid  my  two  cents  at  the  Ful- 
ton Ferry  gate  I heard  one  of  the  receivers  tell 
another  that  the  Directors  could,  if  they  would, 
declare  a dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  last 
six  months’  business ; but  as  the  charter  requires 
them  to  pay  all  over  eight  per  cent,  of  profits  to 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  he  rather 
thought  the  balance-sheet  would  show  that  the 
Company  was  barely  getting  four  per  cent,  on 
its  investment.  As  he  said  it,  the  man  looked 
straight  at  me  and  not  at  my  two  cents — this 
may  be  a habit  of  his,  however — and  I was  im- 
mediately seized  with  the  idea  that  my  pocket 
was  transparent,  and  that  he  saw  the  two  $500*s 
there ! 

On  the  boat  I. heard  that  Erie  had  advanced 
two  per  cent,  at  the  Second  Board  ; that  Gold 
had  jumped  from  26  to  27J  since  noon;  that 
Seven-Thirties  were  declining  in  consequence 
of  Germany  sending  them  home  in  large  quan- 
tities; that  the  fruit  crop  w*a & a failure,  and 
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dried  peaches  were  ranging  high ; and  finally, 
after  threading  my  way  through  a mixed  pop- 
ulation, alike  only  in  the  fact  that  they  all 
talked  of  money,  and  business,  and  specula- 
tion, I sat  down  by  the  side  of  a seedy-looking 
young  man  who  had  the  Hanld  open  at  the 
“Business  Opportunities,”  and  who  had  the 
impertinence  to  laughingly  call  my  attention  to 
an  advertisement  announcing  an  extra  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  make  at  least  $1000  a month 
by  the  investment  of  $300  in  a business  of  some 
kind  or  other,  which  the  advertiser  was  aban- 
doning for  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  wished 
to  go  to  Europe.  And  further,  the  seedy  young 
man  was  at  once  impolite  and  ungenerous 
enough  to  remark  sententiously,  “Swindle!" 

I am  in  some  measure  of  a suspicious  nature ; 
and  at  first  I rather  thought  the  same  of  all  the 
enterprises  I had  heard  spoken  of,  except  per- 
haps the  Gold  story.  I am  not  a sanguine 
man ; nor  do  I think  I am— or  was  previous  to 
this  experience — over-courteous ; but  somehow 
that  information  about  Gold  and  American  Se- 
curities stuck  in  my  head;  and  when  I had 
gotten  home,  and  set  the  children  wild  with 
delight,  and  made  Mary  happy  with  the  dis- 
play of  my  money  and  my  joy  (I  think  the  lat- 
ter really  affected  her  most)  it  still  stuck  there. 
I don’t  think  it  had  clearly  settled  there;  I 
don’t  think  that  idea  had  as  yet  got  to  incubat- 
ing. I was  not  firmly  convinced  that  the  Dutch 
were  about  to  be  so  foolish,  because  they  were 
threatened  with  a little  war  among  themselves, 
as  to  send  our  Bonds  home,  and  depreciate  the 
only  securities  I held,  and  advance  the  yellow 
commodity,  which  I did  not  hold ; but  I did  re- 
flect that  if  they  did  there  was  no  good  reason 
why  I shouldn’t  have  any  benefits  that  might 
accrue  therefrom  as  well  as  another. 

And  so — mark  the  sad  sequence  of  that  cov- 
etous thought — with  this  idea  active  but  unde- 
fined in  my  head,  when  Mary  asked  if  I was 
going  to  put  the  $1000  with  the  other  little 
savings  in  the  Dime  Savings*  Bank,  I hastily 
thrust  the  money  back  into  my  pocket,  and 
gruffly  answered  “No.” 

The  little  woman  looked  at  me  for  a second 
in  profound  astonishment;  then  her  counte- 
nance became  shadowed,  and  a tear  stood  in 
the  corner  of  each  eye ; for  in  five  years  of  a 
truly  peaceful  married  life  I had  never  before 
spoken  a harsh  or  unkind  word  to  her,  and  that 
“ No”  was  a shock.  I was  as  much  pained 
myself  at  having  uttered  it — but  too  proud,  or 
mad,  or  foolish,  or  criminal  to  repair  the  fault 
with  an  apology  or  a caress.  I got  up  to  stride 
away  in  my  anger  when  my  eldest  boy  grasped 
me  lovingly  about  the  legs,  and  nearly  stum- 
bling over  him,  I rudely  jerked  him  on  his  feet 
and  ordered  him  to  “get  out  of  the  way.” 
Whereupon  he  set  up  the  half-suppressed  cry 
of  a wounded  spirit ; to  escape  which,  and  the 
now  tearful  eyes  of  the  little  woman,  I took  my 
hat  down  from  the  rack  and  strode  out  of  the 
house,  deaf  to  the  call  of  my  youngest  to  “ tome 
home  soon,  papa!” 


I am  sure  I hadn’t  meant  to  be  gruff;  and 
when  after  a while  I had  gradually  argued  my^ 
self  into  the  admission  that  it  was  unkind  of 
me,  and  that  I ought  to  make  amends,  I re- 
turned to  the  house  and  kissed  both  the  boys 
and  their- mother  too— at  which  the  latter  cried 
more  pitifully  than  before,  but  I don’t  think  so 
bitterly.  When  I had  managed  to  wipe  and 
kiss  the  tears  away,  I told  the  little  woman  of 
my  soul,  as  kindly  as  I could,  how  sorry  I was; 
and  then  I am  aware  of  a certain  undue  haste 
to  change  the  subject.  I explained  to  her  that, 
as  I had  said,  I did  not  mean  to  deposit  the 
money — that  I had  some  idea  of  an  “ Invest- 
ment.” I rolled  the  word  under  my  tongue  as 
if  it  were  a sweet  morsel,  and  pronounced  it  as 
if  it  were  written  in  small  caps  or  black  face 
antique.  I wasn’t  selfish  about  it  either;  I 
told  her  why  I wished  to  invest  it.  I hoped  in 
a short  time  to  double  it ; and  then,  instead  of 
putting  the  aggregate  in  the  bank,  I intended 
to  pay  it  out  as  the  first  installment  on  that  lit- 
tle Gothic  cottage  and  two  acres  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, which  was  to  be  had  by  the  payment  of 
further  light  installments.  And  telling  her  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost — that  the  morning’s  news 
from  Europe  had  much  affected  trade  (I  had 
nearly  said  “stocks,”  but  avoided  it,  because  I 
somehow  fancy  that  word  has  an  ugly  and  a 
sort  of  suspicious  sound) — I begged  her  to  himy 
up  dinner,  as  I proposed  to  go  to  the  office  ror 
the  evening. 

At  this  announcement  my  wife  again  opened 
her  eyes — my  going  out  of  an  evening  was  such 
an  unusual  thing — and  I had  to  volunteer  the 
explanation  that  I wanted  to  go  to  the  office — 
that  of  the  Morning  Telegram — to  see  the  Euro- 
pean telegraphic  market  quotations  of  Six-Twen- . 
ties  and  Seven-Thirties.  I went,  and  in  the 
office  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  public  places 
in  the  vicinity  where  I had  gone,  invited  by  or 
inviting  others,  for  spiritual  comfort,  heard  any 
number  of  opinions  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a great  war  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
bonds  certainly  were  coming  home,  and  that 
gold  was  going  to  advance.  And  about  mid- 
night, with  my  head  filled  with  a great  deal  of 
financial  nonsense — “knowledge”  I called  it 
then — I went  home  and  found  my  wife  sitting 
up  with  much  fear  and  trembling  waiting  for 
my  delayed  appearance,  and  satisfied  in  her 
own  mind  .that  I,  minus  my  thousand  dollars, 
was  lying  stiff  and  stark  at  the  bottom  of  Ful- 
ton Ferry  Slip ; and  when  I entered  safe  and 
sound,  the  hysterics  which  had  gradually  been 
getting  the  better  of  her  threw  her  into  a con- 
vulsive sobbing,  during  which  she  went  to  bed 
and  I fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  I went  directly  to  a broker’s, 
in  Broad,  near  Wall  Street,  and  •df-under- 
6tanding  the  process  of  speculating  in  gold, 
deposited  my  $1000,  and  ordered  him  to  buy 
me  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  “buyer. 3.” 

I was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  ^ 
my  margin  was  good  for  a purchase  of  eight 
thousand,  and  knowing  no  good  reason  why  he 
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should  do  this  unless  he  thought  gold  was  going 
to  advance,  I told  him  to  go  ahead.  The  eight 
thousand  was  bought  at  126,  and  when  the 
time  for  its  delivery  had  arrived  I found  it  had 
been  settled  for  at  130i,  and  that  my  “ mar- 
gin’* was  now  $1360 — less  the  insignificant  com- 
mission of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.  I told 
the  broker  to  put  it  all  out  at  the  best  price 
he  could,  and  went  home  declaring  that  the 
$500  which  we  had  in  the  Dime  Savings’  Bank 
at  six  per  cent,  interest  should  no  longer  “ waste 
its  sweetness  on  that  desert  air”  (what  did  a 
man  who  was  making  a hundred  dollars  a day 
off  of  $1000  care  for  the  correctness  of  his  quo- 
tations or  metaphors?),  but  that  it  should  be 
invested  in  spite  of  wife's  entreaties  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

And  when  she  persisted  in  begging  me  not  to 
touch  the  $500  in  the  bank  I was  thoughtless 
enough  to  say,  I am  really  afraid  very  unkind- 
ly, that  “ you  women  make  it  a rule  to  hold  a 
man’s  hands  whenever  he  gets  into  a fight  or  in 
a fair  way  to  do  any  thing.”  At  which  she  ex- 
claimed : “Why,  husband!”  in  a hurt  and  re- 
proachful tone  ; then  the  scene  of  the  night  be- 
fore was  in  some  respects  repeated,  and  she  went 
to  bed  sad  at  heart  to  weep,  while  I pretending 
not  to  hear  or  heed  her  sobs  went  off  to  sleep,  and 
had  many  visions  of  wealth  that  brought  none  of 
thahome-happiness  which  I had  enjoyed  before. 

The  $500  was  added  next  day ; the  margin 
was  footed  up  $1860,  and  the  broker,  very  lib- 
erally and  with  a confidence  only  second  to  my 
own,  purchased  me  $15,000  of  gold  “buyer 
?.”  I don’t  know  what  the  experience  of  other 
wives  may  be,  but  my  wife  has  good  reason  to 
think  that  “ buyer  3”  stands  for  three  days  of 
nervous  excitement  on  my  part  and  misery  on 
hers,  and  that  “ regular”  as  applied  to  next  day 
delivery  sales  means  in  domestic  parlance  “ reg- 
ular and  constant  suffering.”  She  was  miser- 
able those  three  days.  I was  cold  to  her  and 
the  children.  I affected  to  draw  tighter  reins 
^>f  domestic  government  and  required  impossi- 
ble things  of  her  and  the  children,  which  failing 
of  accomplishment  I scolded  her  and  spanked 
the  children.  I was  absent  all  day  and  a great- 
er part  of  the  night.  I neglected  my  business 
and  drank  a good  deal  of  very  indifferent  liquors 
of  various  kinds,  and  altogether  failed  to  go 
home  to  meals.  I affected  Sutherland’s  for 
lunches,  and  my  whole  course  of  reading  em- 
braced only  the  war  rumors  from  Europe  and 
the  money  articles.  When  the  three  days  ex- 
pired I went  to  ihe  broker’s,  and  was  told  that 
the  seller  had  paid  up  at  1.84,  and  that  $450 
of  his  money  had  been  placed  to  my  credit. 
My  original  margin  of  $1000  had  become,  with 
the  two  operations  and  the  added  $500  from 
bank,  $2JD0  in  round  numbers. 

When  I told  the  wife  about  my  great  good 
fortune  she  rejoiced  greatly  with  me  and  half 
wept  from  joy ; but  ended  up  her  exclamations 
of  pleasure  by  asking  if  I had  brought  the  mon- 
ey home,  and  if  I was  going  to  buy  the  house 
at  Fort  Hamilton  next  day  ? 


“You  foolish  thing!”  I exclaimed,  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  a genuine  laugh  which  I 
had  indulged  in  at  home  for  a week,  “ of  couree 
I haven’t  brought  it  home.  I have  ordered  the 
broker  to  invest  it  again.  It  will  buy  at  least 
$15,000  gold.” 

“Oh,  husband!  you  will  lose  it  all.  Think 
of  how  many  do  lose  every  thing  in  Wall  Street !” 

“Of  course  they  do — somebody  must  lose; 
but  they  are  the  fools  who  don’t  know  what  they 
are  doing.  They  understand  nothing  of  the 
great  political  events  and  combinations  which 
affect  gold ; they  do  not  read  the  market  re- 
ports comprehensibly ; they  can  not  divine  the 
schemes  of  shrewd  operators ; in  short,  they  are 
natural  born  fools,  /know  what  I’m  at.” 

She  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  but  I did  not 
suspect  then  that  she  thought  I didn’t  know 
every  thing. 

“Besides,”  I continued,  “what  do  we  want 
with  a house  in  the  suburbs?  I saw  a hand- 
some two-and-a-half  story  brown-stone  front  in 
Clinton  Street  yesterday,  which  I can  get  for 
$5000  cash  and  as  much  more  on  bond  and 
mortgage.” 

* ‘ But  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  ?” 

*I’ll  make  it  in  a month.  I’ll  have  ten 
thousand  dollars  cash  before  the  war  is  over.” 

I didn’t  quite  do  it.  I ma^e  several  more 
operations  all  in  the  same  style,  and  all  “ bull- 
ing” gold.  It  went  gradually  up  in  the  course 
of  the  month  to  1.52;  my  money  had  been 
turned  over  frequently  at  exceedingly  good  ad- 
vantage and  profit,  and  I found  my  margin  had 
grown  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  the  formidable 
little  sum  of  nearly  $7000.  Singularly  enough, 
other  things  increased  or  decreased  in  like  pro- 
portion. The  disgust  for  the  Fort  Hamilton 
cottage  grew  into  decided  contempt  for  the 
Clinton  Street  house,  and  my  ambition  was  now 
fixed  on  a mansion  which  I had  noticed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Avenue.  I began  to  look  on 
East  River  and  her  ferries  as  nuisances ; Brook- 
lyn became  in  my  eyes  a stupid,  out-of-the-way 
place,  pleasant,  but  not  aristocratic,  and  Fulton 
Ferry  decidedly  inconvenient  for  “a  man  of 
business  in  Wall  Street.”  I could  buy  the  Av- 
enue house  for  $8000  cash  and  $12,000  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  and  I rather  thought  I would 
do  it.  My  bad  temper,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in- 
creased in  like  proportion  to  my  gains ; and  my 
wife  tells  me  I was  very  unkind  and  inconsid- 
erate at  times.  I am  afraid  I neglected  the 
boys,  and  they  grew  somewhat  afraid  of  me. 
My  business  matters  at  the  office  of  the  Morn - 
ing  Telegram  were  hot  in  a much  happier  con- 
dition than  the  domestic  arrangements  ; and 
on  some  objections  being  advanced  as  to  my 
habits,  I had  expressed  regret  that  they  did  not 
suit  the  proprietor,  and  was  ready  to  resign  if 
it  was  deemed  that  another  could  fill  my  place 
better.  It  was  not  required,  however,  and  I 
continued  to  hold  my  situation  and  to  give  equal 
dissatisfaction.  The  fact  is,  I did  not  care  how 
soon  the  separation  was  effected. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  gold  had 
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reached  160.  My  broker  that  day  told  me  that 
my  margin,  then  abont  $6000,  would  only  buy 
the  usual  proportion — five  times  as  much — t.  e. 
$30,000.  I asked  why,  and  was  told  that  the 
broker  had  very  little  confidence  in  gold  going 
any  higher.  I was  a little  startled,  but  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea,  and  declared  that  it  would 
go  to  175  in  a fortnight,  that  the  war  was  only 
beginning,  that  Vienna  would  fall  in  a week, 
and  Napoleon  be  dragged  into  the  struggle,  and 
Europe,  I hoped,  be  involved  in  one  common 
ruin.  My  broker  muttered  something  about 
the  war  in  Germany  not  materially  affecting 
gold  here,  that  other  agencies  were  at  work ; 
and  was  insane  enough  to  advise  me  to  sell 
rather  than  buy  at  150.  I told  him  he  was  a 
looney  to  suggest  it,  and  went  away  seriously 
contemplating  the  idea  of  changing  my  banker. 
When  I called  for  the  settlement  in  three  days 
and  found  gold  at  152  I looked  at  the  broker 
forgivingly,  and  suggested  to  him  good-natured- 
ly that  it  was  a bad  plan  to  sell  at  150  and  buy 
at  152.  And  he  as  good-humoredly  said,  “I 
was  smarter  than  he  was  at  that  time,”  and 
took  my  order  for  $30,000  gold,  “buyer  3,” 
with  the  proper  demureness  of  a man  who  knew 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  settlement  three  days  after  was  not  so 
encouraging  as  the  previous  ones  had  been. 
Gold  had  hung  at  1 52-52 and  on  the  day  of 
Settlement  it  actually  fell  to  151.  I was  not 
much  hurt ; I didn’t  feel  pleased,  however,  and 
I paid  my  loss  of  $300  with  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion that  it  would  all  be  made  up  on  the  mor- 
row, and  Bull-like  gave  another  order  for  “ Bull- 
ing” gold  when  my  broker  and  every  body  else 
told  me  to  turn  “Bear.”  But  I laughed  at 
them  and  rushed  on  to  my  ruin. 

Yes,  to  my  ruin ! The  story  is  easily  and 
briefly  told.  I was  infatuated,  and  copld 
neither  abandon  Wall  Street  nor  the  habit 
of  “Bulling.”  If  I had  had  sense  enough 
to  change  my  tactics  and  sell,  I would  have 
made  money  as  rapidly  as  I had  before ; but 
the  decline  which  had  begun  continued,  and 
still  found  me  a buyer.  Oh,  the  terrible  in- 
fatuation! Oh,  the  agony  of  that  month  of 
losses!  I became  more  morose,  more  harsh, 
and  more  cruel  than  ever.  I hardly  went  home 
at  all,  except  at  midnight  to  sleep  a few  hours. 

I neglected  my  business  until  I was  finally  ad- 
vised to  resign,  and  did.  I never  had  a pleas- 
ant word  for  my  wife  or  the  children,  and  they 
pined  away  in  sorrow. 

I never  managed  to  “ let  go”  until  the  money 
was  all  gone— the  $1000  and  the  $500  too  with 
it.  I had  been  sustained  by  a confident  hope 
that  gold  would  every  day  go  up  again,  and  I 
would  retrieve  my  losses.  But  the  rise  never 
came;  my  little  fortund  dwindled. away  to  no- 
thing, and  my  temper  grew  worse  and  worse. 
When  the  final  crash  came,  and  I found  myself 
without  money  or  situation,  I went  to  bed  ill  of 
a fever,  in  which  my  wife  nursed  me  with  the 
strong  devotion  which  it  seems  to  me  only  wo- 
men can  feel.  When  I grew  better  and  stronger, 
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and  was  roused  up  to  action  again,  I think  I had 
grown  more  kind  to  her  and  the  boys,  and  was, 
I hope,  in  every  way  a better  even  if  a poorer 
man. 


LITTLE  RAVAGEOT.* 

i. 

NOT  very  long  ago  there  lived  a little  boy, 
who  was  so  naughty  that  every  body  was 
afraid  of  him.  He  struck  his  nurse,  broke  the 
plates  and  glasses,  made  faces  at  his  papa,  and 
was  impertinent  to  his  poor  mamma,  who  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart,  in  spite  of  his  faults. 

He  had  been  nicknamed  Ravageot  because  he 
ravaged  every  thing  about  him,  and  he  ought 
to  have  been  very  much  ashamed  of  it,  for  it 
was  the  name  of  a dog,  his  rival  in  mischief  in 
the  house ; but  he  was  ashamed  of  nothing. 

In  spite  of  all  this  he  was  a pretty  boy,  with 
light  curly  hair,  and  a facd  that  every  one  liked 
to  look  at  when  he  took  a fancy  to  be  amiable. 

But  this  was  never  any  thing  more  than  a fan- 
cy, and  the  next  instant  he  became  unbearable. 

All  the  neighbors  pitied  his  parents,  who  were 
the  best  people  imaginable,  and  nothing  was 
talked  about  in  the  whole  town  but  this  naughty 
boy.  One  told  how  Ravageot  had  thrown  a 
stone  at  him  one  day  when  he  was  taking  the 
fresh  air  before  his  door ; another,  how  he  had 
jumped  into  the  brook  during  a heavy  rain  on 
purpose  to  splash  the  passers-by.  The  milk- 
man would  not  let  him  come  near  his  tin  cans 
since  he  had  thrown  a handful  of  fine  sand  into 
them  through  mischief,  and  the  policeman  threat- 
ened to  put  him  in  prison  if  he  did  not  stop  pinch- 
ing the  little  girls  on  their  way  to  school.  In 
short,  so  much  was  said  of  his  bad  behavior,  that 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  an  old  fairy,  who,  after  long 
roaming  over  the  world,  had  taken  up  her  abode 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  fairy  Good  Heart  was  as  good  as  it  was 
possible  to  be ; but  just  on  account  of  her  good- 
ness she  could  not  endure  evil  to  be  done  around 
her.  The  sight  of  injustice  made  her  ill,  and 
the  mere  hearing  of  a wicked  action  took  away 
her  appetite  for  a week.  In  the  course  of  her 
long  career  she  had  punished  many  bad  people, 
great  and  small,  and  when  she  learned  of  all 
that  Ravageot  had  done,  she  resolved  to  give 
him  a lesson  that  would  last  him  a long  time. 

In  consequence,  she  informed  his  parents  that 
she  would  pay  them  a visit  on  a certain  day. 

The  fairy  Good  Heart  was  well  known,  in  the 
country,  and  every  one  esteemed  it  a great  hon- 
or to  see  her  enter  his  house,  for  she  was  not 
lavish  of  her  visits,  and  it  was  almost  an  event 
when  she  was  seen  in  the  town.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  the  cook  hastened  to 
the  market,  and  returned  two  hours  after,  bent 
double  under  the  weight  of  a huge  baket  hold- 
ing the  best  that  money  could  buy.  The  rat- 
tling of  dishes,  and  of  the  old  silver  plate,  taken 
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from  great  chests,  \vo$  heard  all  over  the  bowse. 
Baskets  full  of  buttfe*  were  carried  «p from  the 
e&Jfir,  and  great  hampers  af  fruit  wore  brought 
down  fnV«  fh«  attic,  Such  a commotmw  fend 
never  fcefenM>«©» ' -.the  s^rntnt*  wyfcs  ririhl 
out,  but  no  uni*  coin  phoned,  for  alt  fnced  the 
fairy  Ckw>d  If  tnirt,  utid  would  hate  gone  through 
t\ re  a n « i w a* a r m pleas a h o o 


'**  Yow.are  disguising  the  troth  from  m&,1  said 
the  fairy,  in  * hii/vh  «picgr  “ and  you  do  immg, 
Toy  render  rhihlr^  wii  jU  aemee  tn  veeklhg  t# 
ludeibeir  fauh^  Brinfc  bitn  h»  me $wh>  u>  t&oh 
IXifilfrMz&Mm  dh^tly,;^  “f  1 •' 

sent  fit  fcaurciit  &g#i 

mumed,  saying  rimy  rhtdd  font  him  iHv* 
^ The  bitiny  ah  rugged  hi*  $bcadd& N^M- 


**  VYhat^hailjve  do  with  Knv&geot  V”  said  rejoice  m her  heart  &t  ihe 

father  to  lib  wife;  A -tun  kn.ivir  how  d i&ig<reo~  .thought  that  her  d^ir  child  would  escape  the 
able  he  is  to  pe«>|ile  who  come  hete;  The  un-  loswm  that  evidently  in  ?tnTs  fur  him.  Bnt 

happy  child  will  disgrace  u&  if  he  behave*  ti*©  ^take  all  tins  path* 

imdly  to  the  fairy  every  emu  w ill  know'  itfr  and  for  noridbg,  $•  rig-n  iti  her  favorite 

we  shall  not  dare  to  show  ?mr  hea ds, M dwarf*  whowa*  *iahd (nghejimd  hV*  cluufv;  ■ ilri* 

“ Don't  he'  afraid,”  said  the  g<w«I  raothoT,  dwariV  who  whs  f illed  fhiriuchom  wm  of,  The 
l*  J will  OTkjj  hia  fri.ee,  yjontb  hi*  heanrifitJ  fair  &t**n&Th  cif  ol  iVi^  simdl  ‘suturit 

hair  x but  cutis  so  t*h*dy  wirkvny  g>dd  eofcri^  jmr  He  write  bron/l er  than  he  wu*  high*  a M had  ihu£ 
on  hia  pri&ity'  jrfo^  ,ido(i^u  Stf3:  his  Wtk*4mekfe#l  i Mtm  foisted  un4  g^t|bd  like  Ih#  old 
shb&s  and  beg  bin*  so  herd  u>  be  good  that  he  of  tlie  vine.  the  thing 

ran  hoi  \ehifK>  ytw.  Yon  will  thfttv  imtead  about  h m wa?  ilM  hz  ^melt  t*ot 
of  iliHgrnelog  m>,  he  will  do  us  \xiaiotJ':  hoye,  and  tracked  them,  by  'tbuir  Acent-  > 

She  sahl i!u^  t»eeau!?e  slie  Ihaughtof  thegotKl  homid  tntuks  a m,  # 

dtwner  tliiil  slih  was  preparing,  autl  >h<2  would  . Barliichon  nui  torhe  wliere .Kovate^t 

have  IteeTi  tenr  sorry  for  her  dtvtf  Uttfe  h^y  tint  had  l»e<*n  feft,  and  following  lu>  scent  fjonv  then* 
to  hare  been  th«rev:  But  when  did  wjthimt  ■ htriitatibg^  h«  ^Ihubed  m the  \oft  and 

want  to  bring.  to  hi*  hiidheti  -cUaf'ihe’"  ■ **toig;ht  ro  fagots,  rbrongla  wbidi 

might  ■&&&  he  howlaw  to  he  foniid,  ho  caught  a gjl?nphte  of.  diu  twi  tr>D\v>&r5  of  the 
The  naughty  1h>v  had  ho;*nj  of  the  luiry  0<*k1  thgiri^e.  Wiihont  ^aytug  a word,  he 
Heart,  and  waa  afmni  of  hut',  without  hnvming  ■$$*  th^  wtdsfhimd.  tuid  carried  film  at  anas-, 
why.  it  is  the  ptmi^bmeiot.  of  ...the  wicked  to  ktigtli  ituo'  Oie  dining-room,  where  bis  entrant 
fear  every  thing  that  is  .good;  -.Hear  mg  himself  Wft^  greeted;  with  sihiiits  of  laughter,  PootR^ 
mlled,  he  hid,  nod  was  tiimlly  fautiit,^ A sad^pligte '' ' .HW  rumpled 

fong  ^nreli,  in  the  pantry-.  With  hii»  lingers*  initti  l>Xdn«e  wits  bUvckened  cm  one  «ide  by  the  dwTy 
Ice- warn  that  had  been  set  thuri  fd  keep,  The  ib^fcifehen^  and  whit-efted  on  tin*  writer 

rook  made,  a great  itjm^r  when  bHc  hui*  by  the'  WftlU  that  ho  hud  been  rubbing  aguiast 
beautiful  cream  spoiledr  with  whuih  slo>-  Ivad  wuce  morning,  Ph»m  his  ruatud  xn<i  ut^ 
taken  such  pains,  but  it  was  itt  rain  to  cry  out  |;ie.d  hair  hung  twi£&  and  ‘In'  lc«re^  goihnmi 
andfjcold  the  enlprit  ; the,  gueSt^  forced  to  from  ’among  the  fagots,  to  tat  ntafduj$  of  a gvo-.n 
ifispeii^  wifh  w;e^reani;  f‘ir  dur.  y „•  y;ty  :--y *•  / : ^ 

'ilm  wotiitof  the  matter wn«  that,  in  the-  yy {■■'••’  ‘ 

inuMt  of  th»  c»>ok^  bjmottUUiofiS,  a giw.vt  ; - - v-  -%r  ' .ly'y  * 

musoi' Wki*r»H.ilde<iiy h«wd  m- tit& st.re6t  It  "•  ^ 

>v*us  the  bury  f>ood  Hearr  coining  at  l>ill  , li&lfcs  j' 

gallop.  Alt  .Urn  wjcvmUs  rubied  at  once  ^ , *,  *• ' 

to  the  fionr^  igiUing  Havagoot,  who  ran 

upd  hid  &mm%  iHe in  tilt  loft>  , 

Hie . p<xw  tftuther  w4>i  •dt'eply  grieved  at  . 

not  luivii&imu  hy  her  sbio  on  -dch  » day  •• 

as  t|J^> -'  b»f  ^ not  to  bu  dnaigiii^i^  • . A.  : . 

ing  noin  her  carriage,  imd  eniuhieuM  hey 
with  the  groat* vt  fespact  to  th«i  diiiing*- 

room,  whwc  the  wfiok  ovmi]mny  tomk  ' 

their  scats  nrnnd  a largd  tablet  itidgtdhr  ■ . •w^:y'^- 

Wheu  tint  repast. wo*  yunlcd,  the  fain" 

•cjost;  Titw  erit?  round  the  room,  • ^ Where  f > ;; , -v 

i*  your  lirtie  Noy  r^' * t d bI  10  t r » r h p.  ^ v 

,?-  tv.e-luive  had  so  much  to  rUi  tl  ^ iaorn-  .^jwr^' 

ing  that  I Imve  not  hiut  time  ip  drtlJW  him, 

.'ajruf  t »lAvrc  not  present  Uhh  .t^ytkfiri  tiW-  . '" 

Attain  which  ho 
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spider’s  web,  through  which  Barbichon  had 
dragged  him  on  passing  through  the  door  of  the 
loft,  and  half  of  which  was  clinging  to  his  head. 
His  face,  purple  with  anger,  was  daubed  with 
cream  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
chin.  He  wriggled  and  twisted,  but  in  vain,  in 
Barbichon’s  large  hand.  In  short,  as  I just 
told  you,  he  made  a sorry  figure,  and  those  who 
laughed  at  him  had  good  reason  for  laughing. 

Three  persons  only  did  not  laugh : his  father, 
whose  face  showed  great  vexation,  his  mother, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  the  old  fairy, 
who  cast  on  him  a threatening  glance. 

“ Where  have  you  come  from,  Sir  ?”  said  she, 
44  and  why  did  I not  see  you  on  entering  here  ?” 

Instead  of  -answering,  he  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  Barbichon,  who  had  just  set  him  on  the 
floor,  ran  to  his  mother,  and  hid  his  head  in  her 
lap,  stamping  his  foot  with  anger. 

“ Here  is  a child,”  said  the  fairy,  44  that  likes 
to  have  his  own  way.  Well,  I will  leave  him 
a parting  gift  that  will  render  him  very  happy. 
He  need  never  do  any  thing  that  he  does 
not  wish.  Adieu,  Madam,”  said  she,  address- 
ing the  poor  mother,  who  was  involuntarily 
smoothing  the  disordered  hair  of  her  naughty 
boy  with  her  white  hand;  “adieu;  I pity  you 
for  having  such  a child.  If  you  take  my  advice, 
the  first  thing  you  will  do  will  be  to  wash  his 
face,  for  he  is  really  too  dirty.”  And,  rising 
majestically,  she  went  in  search  of  her  carriage, 
followed  by  Barbichon  bearing  the  train  of  her 
dress. 

This  was  an  unhappy  household.  The  faiiy 
Good  Heart  had  gone  away  displeased,  after  all 
the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  entertain  her, 
and  the  guests  disappeared  one  by  one,  in  haste 
to  tell  what  had  happened  through  the  whole 
city.  The  father  took  his  hat  and  went  out  an- 
gry, saying  aloud  that  this  rascal  would  disgrace 
them  all  in  the  end.  The  mother  wept  without 
saying  a word,  and  continued  mechanically  to 
stroke  the  tangled  hair  of  her  dear  torment,  re- 
flecting on  the  singular  gift  that  had  been  made 
him. 

Finally  she  rose,  and,  taking  Ravageot  by  the 
hand,  “Come,  my  dear  little  boy,”  said  she, 
“let  us  go  and  do  what  the  fairy  bid  us.” 

She  took  him  to  her  dressing-room,  and, 
plunging  her  large  sponge  into  the  beautiful 
clear  water,  prepared  to  wash  his  face  and  hands. 
Ravageot,  still  sulky  from  the  reproaches  which 
he  had  just  drawn  upon  himself,  at  first  made 
no  resistance,  but  when  he  felt  the  cold  water 
in  his  nose  and  ears,  he  began  to  kick,  and  ran 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  crying, 

“Oh I it  is  too  cold;  I don’t  want  my  face 
washed.” 

His  mother  soon  caught  him,  and  passed  the 
sponge  over  his  face  again,  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles. But  the  fairy’s  fatal  gift  was  already  at 
work.  The  water  obeyed  Ravageot’s  orders. 
To  avoid  wetting  him  it  splashed  to  the  right 
and  the  left  out  of  the  basin,  and  ran  from  the 
sponge,  which  constantly  remained  dry,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 


The  room  was  full  of  water,  while  Ravageot’s 
face,  half  washed,  had  not  received  a drop  since 
the  imprudent  words  were  spoken. 

His  poor  mother,  in  despair,  threw  herself  in 
a chair,  and,  shaking  her  wet  dress,  said,  4 4 Come, 
let  me  comb  your  hair,  at  least ; you  will  not  be 
quite  so  untidy.”  Saying  this,  she  took  him  on 
her  lap,  and  began  to  pass  her  beautiful  gold 
comb  through  his  hair.  Before  long  the  comb 
encountered  a twig,  around  which  five  or  six 
hairs  were  twisted. 

“Oh!  you  hurt  me,”  cried  Ravageot.  “Let 
me  alone!  I don’t  want  my  hair  combed.” 
And  behold ! the  teeth  of  the  comb  bent  back- 
ward and  refused  to  enter  the  hair.  His  mo- 
ther, frightened,  seized  another  comb,  which 
did  the  same.  The  servants  of  the  house  hast- 
ened thither  at  her  cries,  each  bringing  all  his 
combs,  but  nothing  would  do.  They  even  went 
to  the  stable  in  search  of  the  curry-comb ; but 
scarcely  had  its  iron  teeth  touched  the  enchant- 
ed locks  than  they  bent  backward  and  passed 
over  Ravageot’s  head  without  disturbing  a single 
hair. 

Ravageot  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  began  to 
repent  of  having  been  so  hasty  of  speech.  He 
was  a little  vain  at  heart,  and  did  not  dislike  to 
be  neat  and  clean,  provided  that  it  cost  him 
neither  pain  nor  trouble.  To  see  himself  con- 
demned to  remain  thus,  with  his  hair  full  of  dirt 
and  his  face  half  washed,  was  not  a pleasant 
prospect.  To  show  his  dissatisfaction,  he  be- 
gan to  cry  with  all  his  might — the  usual  resource 
of  naughty  boys  when  they  know  not  what  to  say 
or  to  do. 

“ I want  to  be  washed  and  to  have  my  hair 
combed,  ” sobbed  he,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
fairy  had,  indeed,  exempted  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  what  he  did  not  like,  but  she 
had  not  told  him  that  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased. 

To  comfort  him,  his  mother  wished  to  put  on 
his  beautiful  new  blouse  and  his  pretty  buckled 
shoes.  He  pushed  them  away.  “ I don’t  tvant 

them, ”  he  cried.  “I  want  to  have  my  face 
washed  and  my  hair  combed.” 

As  the  water  would  not  wash  his  face,  nor  the 
comb  enter  his  hair,  after  storming  a long  time 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  asked  for  his  new 
blouse  and  buckled  shoes.  It  was  the  same 
story.  The  blouse  and  the  shoes  had  h eard  his  re- 
fusal, and,  like  well-bred  people,  refused  in  their 
turn  to  go  where  they  were  not  wanted.  The 
blouse  rose  in  the  air  when  he  attempted  to  put 
it  on ; the  higher  he  raised  his  hand,  the  higher 
it  rose,  until  finally  it  fastened  itself  to  the  ceil- 
ing, whence  it  looked  down  on  him  with  a mock- 
ing air.  As  to  the  shoes,  the  first  one  that  he 
attempted  to  put  on  suddenly  became  so  small 
that  a cat  could  not  have  put  her  paw  into  it, 
while  the  other  grew  so  large  that  Ravageot 
might  have  put  both  feet  into  it  at  once. 

His  mother,  seeing  this,  sent  away  the  serv- 
ants, who  stood  wonder-struck,  and  whose  as- 
tonishment added  to  the  shame  of  the  little  boy ; 

then,  gathering  her  maternal  strength  to  resist 
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the  terror  that  seized  her,  she  gently  clasped  her 
poor  child  to  her  breast. 

“What  will  become  of  us,  my  poor  boy,**  said 
she,  “if  you  will  not  obey  at  once  and  without 
resistance  ? This  is  what  the  good  fairy  wished 
to  teach  you  by  her  fatal  parting  gift.  When 
children  art  commanded  to  do  any  thing , it  is  for 
their  good;  and  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  them  would  be  to  have  the  power  to  disobey . 
You  have  this  power  now,  and  you  see  already 
what  it  has  cost  you.  For  Heaven’s  sake  watch 
over  yourself  henceforth,  if  you  would  not  kill 
me,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live 
and  see  you  as  miserable  as  you  will  soon  be- 
come if  you  continue  to  disobey  your  papa  and 
me. 

Ravageot  was  not  a fool,  and  he  perfectly 
understood  the  truth  of  what  was  said  to  him. 
He  loved  his  mother  besides  (what  child,  how- 
ever wicked,  could  do  otherwise  ?),  and  the  pro- 
found and  gentle  grief  of  this  tender  mother 
softened  his  little  stony  heart  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck,  and  laying 
his  dirty  face  against  her  smooth  cheeks,  wiped 
away  the  large  tears  that  fell  silently  on  it.  They 
alone  had  the  power  to  break  the  enchantment, 
since  he  had  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
his  face  wet. 

The  reconciliation  effected,  they  went  down 
stairs  to  the  room  where  they  usually  sat,  and 
there,  on  a beautiful  polished  table,  were  the 
books  and  copy-books  of  the  little  boy. 

“ Study  hard,  my  dear  child,”  said  his  mo- 
ther, kissing  his  forehead.  “Learn  the  page 
which  you  are  to  recite  to  papa  this  evening  like 
a studious  little  boy.  Perhaps  the  good  fairy 
will  relent  when  she  knows  that  you  have  learned 
it  thoroughly,  and  will  take  back  her  rile  gift.” 

If  Ravageot  had  had  the  choice,  he  would 
have  gone  to  play  in  the  garden ; but  after  the 
humiliating  lessons  which  he  had  received,  one 
after  another,  he  dared  not  resist.  He  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  therefore,  and,  with  a great 
effort,  set  to  work  to  learn  his  page.  Unhap- 
pily, in  the  fourth  line  came  a long,  hard  word, 
to  which  he  directly  took  an  aversion.  This 
hard  word  spoiled  every  thing ; it  was  like  a 
great  stone  in  his  path.  After  uselessly  trying 
several  times  to  spell  it  he  angrily  threw  the 
book  on  the  floor. 

“I  don’t  want  to  study,”  said  he;  “I  am 
tired  of  it.” 

“Oh!”  said  his  mother,  with  a look  that 
pierced  his  heart,  “is  this  what  you  promised 
me?” 

“ Forgive  me,  mamma,”  said  he,  ashamed ; 
and  he  picked  up  the  book  to  begin  to  study  his 
lesson  again.  It  was  impossible  to  open  it. 
His  terrified  mother  used  all  her  strength,  but 
in  vain.  She  called  the  coachman  and  the  por- 
ter— two  very  strong  men — each  took  hold  of 
one  of  the  covers,  and  pulled  with  all  his  might, 
but  the  book  did  not  stir.  She  sent  for  the 
locksmith  with  his  hammer,  and  the  carpenter 
with  his  saw;  both  broke  their  tools  on  the 
book  without  opening  it. 


“ I will  take  another,”  said  Ravageot ; and 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  a fairy  book 
that  amused  him  greatly.  Alas!  it  was  so 
firmly  glued  to  the  table  that  he  could  not  stir 
it.  A third  disappeared  when  the  little  boy  at- 
tempted to  take  it,  and  insolently  returned  the 
moment  he  withdrew  his  hand.  In  short,  Ra- 
vageot had  declared  that  he  did  not  want  books ; 
the  books  no  longer  wanted  Ravageot. 

“Ah ! unhappy  child,  what  have  you  done?” 
exclaimed  his  mother,  in  tears.  “Now  there 
are  no  more  books  for  you.  How  will  you  ever 
learn  any  thing?  You  are  condemned  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  all  your  life.”  Her  tears 
flowed  in  such  abundance  on  the  unfortunate 
book,  the  author  of  all  the  evil,  that  it  was  wet 
through,  and  already,  under  this  all-powerful 
rain,  was  beginning  to  open,  when  suddenly  it 
remembered  its  command  in  time,  shook  off  the 
tears,  and  shut  with  a snap. 

Except  the  book  of  fairy  tales,  which  he  sin- 
cerely regretted,  Ravageot  would  have  readily 
resigned  himself  to  being  rid  of  books,  for  he 
was  not  reasonable  enough  as  yet  to  understand 
the  use  of  them ; but  his  mother’s  grief  troubled 
him,  and  he  wept  bitterly  with  her,  promising 
never  more  to  disobey. 

Meanwhile,  his  father  returned  to  supper, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  still  vexed  from  the 
scene  at  dinner.  He  had  been  walking  since 
morning  all  about  the  town,  avoiding  every  face 
that  he  knew,  and  fearing  to  be  met,  lest  he 
might  have  to  answer  questions  about  the  fairy’s 
visit,  which  was  talked  of  every  where ; conse- 
quently, he  was  not  in  the  best  humor  toward 
the  child  that  had  caused  him  such  an  affront. 

I leave  you  to  judge  of  his  anger  when  he  saw 
his  son  come  to  the  table  with  his  clothes  torn, 
his  hair  in  disorder,  and  his  face  still  daubed 
with  half  of  the  morning’s  cream.  Looking  at 
his  wife  with  an  angry  air,  he  said,  in  a loud 
voice, 

“ What  does  this  mean,  Madam  ? Do  you 
think  that  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  town,  that  you  wait  for  more 
visitors  to  come  here  before  you  wash  that  little 
wretch  ?” 

The  poor  woman,  seeing  her  husband  so  an- 
gry, dared  not  tell  him  what  had  happened,  and 
suffered  herself  to  be  unjustly  accused  in  order 
to  spare  her  little  boy  the  punishment  that  his 
father  might  have  inflicted  upon  him,  happy 
that  all  the  anger  should  fall  on  her.  In  this 
she  was  wrong  again,  for  the  child,  full  of  grat- 
itude to  her,  was  indignant  in  his  heart  against 
his  father’s  injustice,  without  reflecting  that  he 
was  the  true  culprit,  and  that  it  was  his  place, 
if  he  had  a heart,  to  justify  his  mother  by  tell- 
ing the  truth?  The  spirit  of  rebellion  once 
aroused  in  him,  with  an  appearance  of  reason, 
the  child  set  up  his  will  against  that  good  fa- 
ther, whose  displeasure  was  so  natural,  and  he 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened ; 
and  when  the  latter,  softening  a little,  handed 
him  a plate  of  soup,  saying,  “Here,  eat  your 
supper,  child,  and  afterward  we  will  see  about 
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washing  yon,*1  he  answered,  in  a resolute  tone, 
“I  don’t  want  any.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  la  kind  of 
soup  of  which  he  was  not  very  fond,  a circum- 
stance which  doubtless  added  something  to  his 
resolution.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  that  un- 
fortunate “I  don’t  want  any,”  when  the  soup 
sprang  from  the  plate  and  fell  back  'frith  one 
bound  into  the  tureen,  splashing  every  body 
around  the  table. 

His  father,  who  had  received  a large  share 
of  the  soup  on  his  waistcoat,  thought  that  Ra- 
vageot  had  thrown  it  in  his  face.  Nothing  was 
too  bad  for  such  a child  to  do.  He  rose  furi- 
ous, and  was  about  to  punish  him  on  the  spot, 
when  the  mother  rushed  between  them.  4 4 Stop, 
ray  dear,”  said  she,  “the  poor  child  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  is  unhappy  enough 
without  that;  now  he  can  eat  no  more  soup.” 
And  upon  this  she  was  forced  to  tell  Ravageot’s 
father  of  the  fatal  power  that  the  fairy  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  to  explain  the  consequences 
which  had  already  followed  from  it.  As  may 
be  imagined,  this  did  not  calm  him.  More  an- 
giy  than  ever,  he  broke  into  reproaches  against 
his  poor  wife. 

44 This  is  a fine  gift,”  said  he ; “I  congratu- 
late you  on  it.  What  is  to  be  done  now  with 
this  little  wretch?  The  meanest  rag-picker 
would  not  have  him.  I want  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him,  and  to-morrow  morning  I mean 
to  send  him  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a vessel, 
where  he  will  have  to  endure  more  hardships 
than  he  will  like.  Until  then  take  him  away 
from  my  sight,  and  put  him  to  bed;  at  least, 
he  can  do  no  more  mischief  in  his  sleep.” 

His  mother  wished  to  take  him  away  herself 
for  fear  of  a new  accident,  but  her  husband 
would  not  hear  of  it.  44  No,  no,”  said  he,  “ you 
will  find  means  of  coaxing  him,  and  making 
him  believe  that  he  is  an  innocent  victim.  Stay 
here ; Mary  Ann  shall  put  him  to  bed.” 

Mary  Ann  was  a tall  country  girl,  as  fresh  as 
a rose  and  as  strong  as  a man ; she  had  already 
received  .more  than  one  kick  from  Ravageot, 
and  was  not  one  of  his  best  friends.  She  took 
him  in  her  arms  without  ceremony,  and  carried 
him  off  as  if  he  had  been  a feather. 

Left  alone  with  her  husband,  the  poor  mother 
set  to  work  to  caress  him  and  attempt  to  soften 
bis  heart.  She  at  last  persuaded  him  not  to 
send  Ravageot  to  sea  as  a cabin-boy ; but,  that 
it  might  not  be  believed  that  he  had  yielded  to 
his  wife,  the  father  swore  solemnly  that  he  par- 
doned him  for  the  last  time,  and  that  he  would 
be  merciless  at  the  next  offense. 

Meanwhile  the  time  passed ; half  an  hour,  an 
hour  went  by  since  Ravageot  had  been  carried 
away,  yet  Mary  Ann  did  not  return.  Unable 
to  resist  her  anxiety,  the  mother  hastened  up 
stairs,  when  what  did  she  see  but  Mary  Ann 
clinging  to  the  curtains,  and  trying  with  all  her 
might  to  hold  down  the  bed,  which  was  caper- 
ing about  the  room.  Vexed  at  being  obliged 
to  go  to  bed  without  his  supper  (for  he  had  not 
dined,  you  must  remember),  the  little  boy  had 


refused  at  first  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  bed  had 
taken  him  at  his  word.  As  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted to  approach  it,  the  bedstead  reared 
and  plunged  like  a furious  horse ; the  mattress 
rose  in  waves  like  a stormy  sea ; and  the  cover- 
let itself  joined  in  the  dance,  and  flapped  in  the 
face  of  the  disobedient  child  till  it  brought  tears 
in  his  eyes.  It  was  evident  that  he  would  have 
to  pass  the  night  in  a chair. 

, It  was  too  much  to  bear  at  once.  Exas- 
perated by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes that  had  been  showered  on  him  like  hail 
ever  since  morning,  he  fell  into  a terrible  fit  of 
rage,  and  rolled  on  the  floor,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

His  mother  approached  him.  44  Come  to  my 
arms,  my  dear  child,”  said  she ; 44 1 will  wrap 
my  dress  about  you,  and  keep  you  warm  all 
night.” 

In  his  fury  he  listened  to  nothing,  and  more 
than  twenty  times  pushed  away  the  loving  arms 
that  offered  to  shelter  him.  Worn  out  at  last 
with  crying  and  struggling  he  felt  the  need  of 
a little  rest,  and  as  his  good  mother  still  opened 
her  arms,  smiling  sadly,  he  sprang  toward  her 
to  take  refuge  in  them,  when  suddenly  he  felt 
himself  held  back  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  take  a single  step  for- 
ward. It  was  the  final  blow.  His  last  diso- 
bedience had  deprived  him  forever  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  embracing  his  mother. 

They  passed  the  night  six  feet  apart,  look- 
ing at,  without  being  able  to  touch  each  other. 
The  poor  child  was  in  the  greatest  terror,  and 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  having  scorned 
the  dear  refuge  which  was  forever  closed  to 
him.  But  who  can  tell  the  despair  of  his  mo- 
ther ? She  neither  wept  nor  spoke,  but  gazed 
with  a haggard  face  at  her  child,  banished  from 
her  arms,  and  felt  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  mad. 

n. 

When  morning  had  come  she  said  to  Rava- 
geot, 44  Come  with  me.  We  will  go  to  the  fain’ 
Good  Heart,  and  I will  beg  her  to  forgive  you.” 

She  attempted  to  take  his  hand,  but  some- 
thing held  her  back,  and  she  left  the  bouse, 
followed  by  the  little  boy,  who  no  longer  had 
the  right  to  walk  by  his  mother’s  side. 

The  faity  Good  Heart  lived  a league  from 
the  city,  in  a great  castle  surrounded  by  splen- 
did gardens,  which  were  open  to  every  body. 
A simple  hedge,  the  height  of  a man,  separated 
the  garden  from  the  road,  and  the  gate  was  al- 
ways on  the  latch.  Ravageot  and  his  mother 
had  no  trouble,  therefore,  in  making  their  way 
to  the  fairy.  Before  the  door  they  found  Bar- 
bichon  taking  the  fresh  air,  and  waiting  for  his 
mistress  to  rise.  The  good  lady  was  not  a very 
early  riser ; it  was  a little  fault  in  which  she  in- 
dulged herself  in  return  for  doing  harm  to  no 
one.  But  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  some 
one  was  waiting  to  see  her  she  sprang  from  her 
bed,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  afflicted  mo- 
ther in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

44  Ah,  Madam,”  said  the  latter,  as  soon  as  she 
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saw  the  fairy — “ah,  Madam,  save  us ! For  pity's 
sake  take  back  the  terrible  gift  which  you  made 
yesterday  to  my  child." 

“I  see  what  is  the  matter,"  said  the  fairy, 
glancing  at  Ravageot’s  dress.  44  This  little  boy 
wished  to  have  his  own  way.  He  has  been 
punished  for  it ; so  much  the  worse  for  him.  I 
can  not  take  back  what  I have  given." 

“What!"  said  the  mother;  “is  there  no 
means,  then,  of  saving  him  from  so  frightful  a 
punishment  ?” 

“ There  is,  but  it  is  a hard  one.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  some  one  should  consent  to  be  pun- 
ished in  his  place.” 

“Ah!  if  that  is  all,  it  is  easy.  I am  all 
ready.  What  do  you  ask  for  him  to  be  able  to 
have  his  face  washed,  and  be  neat  and  clean  ?" 

“ For  him  to  have  his  face  washed,  and  be 
neat  and  clean,  you  must  give  me  your  beauti- 
ful complexion." 

“ Take  my  complexion,  Madam  ; what  do  I 
want  of  it,  if  my  child  roust  always  remain  un- 
tidy?" 

Barbichon  instantly  stepped  forward,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  a basin  of  rock  crystal,  and  in 
the  other  a sponge  as  soft  and  fine  as  velvet. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  fairy  washed  the 
face  of  Ravageot,  who  smiled  to  sec  himself  in 
the  glass,  fresh  and  rosy.  But  all  his  joy  van- 
ished when  he  turned  to  look  at  his  mother. 
Her  beautiful  cheeks  were  withered,  and  her 
smooth,  satin-like  skin  was  tanned  and  wrink- 
led like  an  old  woman’s.  She  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  it,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure 
on  gazing  at  her  dear  child. 

“What  do  you  ask,"  she  continued,  “for 
him  to  be  able  to  have  his  beautiful  hair  combed 
and  curled  ?" 

“For  him  to  have  his  hair  combed  and  curl- 
ed, I must  have  your  hair. " 

“ Take  my  hair,  Madam.  What  do  I want 
of  it,  if  my  dear  child’s  must  always  remain  in 
disorder  ?” 

And  Barbichon  stepped  forward  with  a dia- 
mond comb,  with  which  the  fairy,  with  three 
turns  of  the  hand,  smoothed  and  curled  the 
hair  of  Ravageot,  who  let  her  do  it  without 
daring  to  look  at  his  mother.  When  he  ven- 
tured to  raise  his  eyes  to  her,  his  heart  was 
wrung  with  pain.  Her  beautiful  hair,  as  black 
and  glossy  as  jet,  had  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  a few  gray  locks  strayed  in  disorder  from 
her  cap.  But  she  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
“What  do  you  ask,”  Bhe  continued,  “for  him 
to  be  able  to  put  on  his  new  clothes  ?” 

“ For  him  to  put  on  his  new  clothes,  I must 
have  yours.” 

4 4 Take  my  clothes,  Madam.  What  do  I want 
of  them,  if  my  dear  child  must  always  remain 
in  rags  ?” 

Barbichon  instantly  handed  the  fairy  a little 
jacket  of  fine  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold, 
white  silk  trowsers,  a blue  velvet  cap,  trimmed 
with  silver,  and  shoes  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  which  in  two  seconds  replaced  the  old 
clothes  of  Ravageot.  He  had  never  been  so 
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fine.  He  could  not  repress  a cry  of  joy,  which 
quickly  tqrned  to  one  of  sorrow ; for,  on  look- 
ing at  his  poor  mother,  he  saw  her  dressed  in. 
rags  like  a beggar.  But  she  saw  nothing 
but  the  magnificent  costume  of  her  child,  and 
laughed  with  pleasure,  showing  her  magnificent 
pearly  teeth,  the  last  relic  of  her  past  beauty. 

“What  do  you  ask,”  she  said,  44  for  him  to 
be  able  to  eat  soup  ? The  doctor  says  that  his 
health  depends  on  it.” 

44  For  him  to  eat  soup,  I must  have  your 
teeth.” 

44  Take  my  teeth,  Madam.  What  do  I want 
of  them,  if  my  dear  child  can  not  have  proper 
nourishment  ?" 

She  had  scarcely  finished,  when  Barbichon 
held  on  an  enameled  plate  a beautiful  Japanese 
cup,  in  which  was  smoking  the  most  appetizing 
soup  that  ever  smoked  under  a little  boy’s  nos- 
trils. Ravageot,  who  had  been  fasting  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  did  not  wait  for  the  6poon  to  be 
offered  him  twice;  but  his  pleasure  was  of  short 
duration.  At  each  spoonfiil  that  he  swallowed 
he  heard  a tooth  fall  on  the  ground.  Despite 
his  hunger,  he  would  have  gladly  stopped ; but 
his  mother,  delighted  to  see  him  eat  with  such 
an  appetite,  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  forced 
him  to  go  on  till  not  a tooth  remained  in  her 
head. 

“Now,”  said  the  fairy,  “this  is  all,  I hope." 

“All!  oh  no,  Madam,  I have  many  more 
things  to  ask  of  you.” 

“But,  unhappy  woman,  what  more  would 
you  sacrifice  for  this  naughty  child  ?" 

“They  are  not  sacrifices.  I am  too  happy 
to  save  him  from  the  wretched  fate  that  was  in 
store  for  him.  Come,  what  do  you  ask  for  him 
to  be  able  to  sleep  in  his  bed  ?” 

“ For  him  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  you  must  give 
me  yours.” 

44  Take  my  bed,  Madam.  What  do  I want 
of  it,  if  my  dear  child  must  pass  his  nights  on 
the  hard  floor  ?” 

44  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  ask  ?” 

44  Yes,  indeed.  What  do  y.ou  ask  for  him  to 
be  able  to  study  ?" 

44  For  him  to  be  able  to  study,  you  must  your- 
self forget  all  that  you  know.” 

44  Take  all  I know,  Madam.  What  do  I want 
of  knowledge,  if  my  dear  child  must  wallow  in 
ignorance  ?" 

“Let  this  be  your  last  demand,  at  least.” 

44  For  Heaven’s  sake,  one  more ! This  time 
it  is  for  myself.  What  do  you  ask  for  me  to  be 
able  to  clasp  him  in  my  arms  ?" 

44  To  have  the  happiness  of  clasping  him  in 
your  arms,  you  must  give  me  all  your  other 
happiness.” 

“Take  it,  Madam.  What  other  happiness 
can  there  be  for  me,  if  I have  not  that  of  em- 
bracing my  dear  child  ?” 

The  fairy  made  a gesture,  and  Ravageot 
sprang  tremblingly  into  his  mother’s  arms.  He 
shuddered  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  came  in 
contact  with  her  coarse  dress  and  yellow,  fleb- 
i by  skin,  and  winced  under  the  kisses  of  her 
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toothless  month.  Bat  so  many  proofs  of  love 
had  not  been  lost  on  him,  and  all  that  excited 
his  repugnance  filled  him  at  the  same  time  with 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  good  mother 
who  had  so  completely  devoted  herself  for  him, 
to  what  point  he  did  not  yet  know.  As  to  her, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  happiness  which  she  had 
restored  to  him,  she  clasped  him  convulsively 
in  her  arms,  and  never  tired  of  telling  him  how 
handsome  he  was,  forgetting  all  that  she  her- 
self had  lost. 

It  was  necessary  at  last  to  take  leave.  The 
happy  mother  could  not  sufficiently  thank  her 
whom  she  styled  her  benefactress.  Barbichon 
wept  with  emotion,  and  the  fairy  herself,  una- 
ble any  longer  to  restrain  her  feelings,  ran  to 
her  as  she  was  descending  the  first  step,  and 
kissed  her  forehead,  saying,  “Take  courage, 
noble  woman,  and  rely  on  me.” 

Courage ! she  was  too  happy  to  need  it.  She 
walked  with  a light  step,  holding  by  the  hand 
her  treasure,  well  fed,  neat  and  clean,  and 
adorned  like  a little  prince.  What  mattered 
any  thing  else  to  her?  She  thought  that  he 
would  sleep  that  night  in  his  comfortable  little 
bed,  and  pictured  to  herself  in  advance  how 
learned  he  would  be  one  day,  and  how  he  would 
wrife  a beautiful  book,  which  the  first  publisher 
of  the  country  would  print  on  fine  paper,  with 
his  name  on  the  title-pnge  in  large  letters. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  mother  knew  nothing 
herself,  as  she  soon  saw  when  they  set  out  for 
home.  She  had  forgotten  the  way;  she  did 
not  even  know  the  direction  of  the  town,  and 
had  not  the  least  recollection  of  the  house. 
Ravageot  then  understood  the  full  extent  of 
her  sacrifice.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted 
to  guide  her.  He  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  have  every  thing  done  for  him  to 
take  the  trouble  to  see  where  he  was  going,  and 
had  paid  no  attention  to  any  thing  on  his  way. 
They  wandered  about  all  day  in  the  fields ; he 
growing  more  and  more  anxious  as  night  came 
on,  she  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  happiness 
of  seeing  her  dear  child  delivered  from  all  his 
ills. 

At  last,  toward  evening,  they  were  met  by 
the  servants,  whom  his  papa,  terrified  at  their 
disappearance,  had  sent  in  search  of  them  in 
all  directions,  and  who  did  not  recognize  them 
at  first,  so  much  were  they  both  changed,  until 
Ravageot,  who  was  looking  anxiously  on  all 
sides,  spied  the  coachman.  He  ran  to  him, 
and,  calling  him  by  name,  soon  made  himself 
known $ but  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  when 
the  servants  asked  who  was  the  old  beggar  wo- 
man with  him.  “It  is  my  mother  I”  he  ex- 
claimed. But  they  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
the  policeman,  who  headed  the  search,  scolded 
him  severely  for  roaming  over  the  country, 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  a wretched  old  woman, 
and  calling  her  his  mother — he  whose  mother 
was  6uch  a lady.  They  even  talked  of  taking 
her  to  prison.  She  knew  not  how  to  defend 
herself,  having  forgotten  every  thing ; she  only 
clasped  Ravageot  in  her  arms,  repealing,  “He 
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is  my  son,  my  dear  son,  whom  I have  saved 
from  misery.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  take 
him  from  me.” 

Happily  they  thought  her  insane,  and,  re- 
specting her  madness,  permitted  her  at  last  to 
accompany  Ravageot  to  his  father.  It  was 
dark  when  they  arrived.  Mary  Ann  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door. 

“Ah!  here  you  are,”  she  cried,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  the  little  troop.  “Here  you  are, 
dhughty  boy ! Your  father  has  been  anxious 
enough  about  you,  poor  man!  He  has  just 
gone  to  the  great  pond  to  look  for  you.  This 
is  the  third  horse  he  has  tired  out  since  morn- 
ing, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  dear  mo- 
ther, whom  we  all  love  so  well,  I should  have 
advised  him  to  remain  quiet,  and  thank  God 
for  being  rid  of  you.  What  have  you  done 
with  your  mother  ?” 

“Here  she  is!”  cried  Ravageot,  trembling 
with  terror  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking. 
“•Here  she  is ; I have  never  left  her.” 

“No  more  of  your  tricks!  Aren’t  you 
ashamed  of  them  at  such  a time?  How. can 
you  make  fun  of  your  mother  in  this  way,  when 
you  see  us  all  in  trouble  on  her  account  ? Up 
stairs  with  you,  quick,  and  to  bed  ! You  must 
be  in  need  of  it.  ” 

At  the  word  bed  the  good  mother  remem- 
bered her  bargain  with  the  fairy,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion  by  saying,  “ Go  to  bed, 
my  dear ; you  know  that  the  fairy  permits  it, 
and  you  must  be  very  tired.  Sleep  sweetly, 
and  I will  wait  for  you  here.” 

He  wished  to  resist,  but  she  raised  a finger, 
and  said,  in  her  beautiful  voice,  which  remained 
clear  and  sweet,  “ Obey !” 

At  this  word  a thousand  terrible  recollections 
rose  before  him.  He  hung  his  head  and  fol- 
lowed Mary  Ann,  who  dragged  him  up  stairs 
less  gently  than  he  would  have  liked. 

Ravageot  was  in  his  comfortable  little  bed, 
wrapped  in  his  warm  blankets,  but  he  slept  lit- 
tle. He  thought  of  his  mother  standing  and 
waiting  for  him  before  the  door — his  mother 
disfigured  on  his  account,  whom  no  one  would 
recognize,  and  who  so  cruelly  expiated  the 
faults  which  he  had  committed.  He  listened 
with  terror  to  the  sound  of  the  rain  and  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  which  blew  that  night  with 
extraordinary  violence.  The  rattling  of  the 
windows,  shaken  by  the  tempest,  seemed  to 
him  so  many  accusing  words,  crying,  “Bad 
son !”  At  last,  toward  morning,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  excitement,  he  fell  into  a heavy, 
painful  sleep,  and  saw  in  a dream  a squad  of 
policemen  driving  before  them  a gray-haired 
woman,  in  a coarse  patched  gown,  who  turned 
her  head  as  if  looking  for  some  one. 

Meanwhile  his  father  had  returned  late  at 
night,  worn  out,  with  a heart  full  of  anxiety. 
He  received  the  news  that  his  son  was  found 
with  a cry  of  joy ; but  on  learning  that  his  wife 
was  not  with  him,  he  groaned,  and,  throwing 
himself  on  the  sofa,  passed  the  night  there, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Scarcely 
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T'T”^  ^ ~ 1 chair  by  the  draw- 

ing-room lire. 

“What  doe*  this 
mean  ?”  said  the  Gi- 
ft jV'/C. ther;  “who  is  tin* 

► good  woman  ?” 

*r?.*  '■&!  41 H is  mv  mo- 

*M  vMj$  ther,  ” cried  ibe child 

f ;:||  — “mf  good  end- 

$ jjlfv  ther,  who  ha?  bc- 

^ yB|l$  come  ugly  and  rag- 

X'  ged  forme.” 

[ “ Can  this  lie  pos- 

;*:>  ^SfeJlH  sible  ?”  said  he  to  hi* 

. Jfc-iS BBi  wife ; *4  and  are  you 
really  my  dear  wife, 
for  whom  I have 
been  mourning  ever 
sbice  yesterday  Vf 

Wv*  She  looked  at  him 

BSf  without  recognizing 
w nHbB^HI  him.  She  embraced 
her  child  again  and 
';'••/  - / ‘ ‘ ■■•■■:-'\  “ 1 ':•>  ' - n.; 

' ffltet. &&&• ^3p|jBH^S^Iv!  son.  What  do  you 
Bjllfel  want  of  mer 

*‘  yUft  then  I nru 
*‘-f  • .vo,ir  ho'-hmid  !*  re- 

tunn  d the  father, 
PPP^^j^BMp?  3tupeJ5:<4* 

, ' j^dsd  she. 

?* I do  not  know/' 

- ■ • ..-  - --  ; “ < >ii  : V •■  -i  :«n: 

to  h-c !’'■'•  v.  y ' ! 

the  unhappy  man. 

; “This  is  realty  my 
wife’s  voice,  but  I 
pKi|J  do  not  know  her  or 
«hc  roe,M 

At  this  moment 
Marv  Ann.  who  had 
^etfI1  awakened  by 
hearing  her  master 
walking  about  the  house,  arrived.  She  seized 
her  mistress  by  the  arm.  and,  shaking  her  rnde- 
ly,  exclaimed,  “Are  you  here  yet?  Begone, 
child- stealer,  and  never  let  us  sec  your  face 
again.” 

She  was  attempting  to  drag  her  to  the  street, 
when  Ravageot  madly  threw  himself  on  her. 
Ilis  little  heart  swelled  with  auger,  and  he 
would  have  marched  boldly  at  that  moment 
against  a battalion  of  soldiers. 

“No!”  he  exclaimed,  beside*  himself,  “you 
shall  not  drive  mamma  away.  I do  not  want 
what  she  has  done  for  me.  It  is  for  me  to 
he  dirty,  and  to  sleep  on  the  ground ; I am 
the  one  that  has  deserved  it.  Take  me  hack 
to  the  fain'  1 I will  give  her  back  every'  thing, 
and  she  must  give  buck  every  thing  to  mam- 
ma.” 

He  had  not  done  speaking  when  an  enor- 
mous hand  seized  Mary  Ann  by  the  waist  and 
sent  her  n pinning  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  Barbie  hon  exclaimed,  “ Make  way  fo*  my 
mistress  P*  At  the  same  instant  the  fairy  Good 


had  day  dawned  when  he  entered  the  room 
where  his  son  was  sleeping,  and,  seeing  the 
little  curly  head  which  he  had  thought  never 
more  to  behold,  he  burst  into  tears  like  a child, 
and,  rushing  to  the  bed,  covered  the  little  sleep- 
er with  kisses. 

Ritvageot  awakened  with  a start,  and  was  at 
first  terrified  to  see  his  father  drowned  in  rears, 
but  snori  recovering  himself,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  his  neck  and  cried, 44  Oh  ! papa,  mamma 
is  down  stairs  at  the  door.  Come  quickly ; 1 
am  sure  that  she  is  very  cold.”  And  as  his 
father  looked  at  him  wonder-struck,  “They  did 
not  know  her  yesterday,”  cried  he,  44  but  you 
will  know  her,  l am  certain.” 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  he  dragged  his  fa- 
ther to  the  door,  where  they  fonnd  the  poor  wo- 
man, her  cheeks  blue  with  cold,  and  her  clothes 
dripping  with  rain.  At  the  sight  of  her  little 
boy  her  face  brightened,  and  she  clasped  him 
in  her  arms  with  as  complete  a happiness  as  if 
she  had  been  receiving  the  compliment**  of  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  the  town  in  her  great  velvet 


V t CTOJU A QF  PRIKCE  A LlfERTv 


Heart  npotimjtt  fo#  |pnwndf  ami  jtiacSflg  !mr 
hand  on  till?  shoulder  of  the  Tender  mother, 
^ Ifom  trial  I A en&?tt;,r  she  saii  u $ha  vlip 
did '.the  evil ‘Jiiw  c'otw  1m  repair  U*u’ 

nn  both  cheek* 
/fod  disappeared  wifo  B^fondiou,  leafing,  after 
her  a *we<H  mi  or  that  lasted  for  a week. 

When  th«  father  recovered  iYom.im  mx- 
jna'se  at  tius  mfden  appfcrHiofo  raised  hi?  *sy«* 

to  hitt  wife,  fcjg  fow  -b«r%  iniJi  her  .i>epntlhit  btaoH 
hait  and  her  fresh  complexion,  Intho  &ilfc  dft$$ 

which  he  had  benight.  himself  for  hyr  birthday , 
S he  looked  at  hmi^nd  they  fell ^ uiio^h  other  s 


A*  foe  Xih  vrtgeOt;  fie  become  from  that  day 
the  bftsfcrTiehavcd  little  hoy  that  nyer  y;as  seen. 
H.^:  obeyed  without  speaking,  aid  gave  tip  his 
\ydah**  m soon  as  fo«y  displeased  hi*  Either  or 
mother*  He  wto  never  more  heard  to  com- 
plain whma  the  water  was  cold,  or  to  err  when 
uU  hair  was  combed*  pr  t*  refuse  soup  when 
there  was  *niM'tJdng  eke  on  the  /able  that  he 
liked  befits?-  Howryer  early  his  Mother  saw 
fit  to  put  him  Xti  hodw  bti  took  c*ffc  iioifer  tin:#- 
fti]i&  to  go  for  ;fniir  of  consonances.  Be 
attended  to  fcitf  tftndie*,  remembering  ut  whtvl  a 
price  Msm  other  had  ihon^fu  it  wohh  f ft lh?to 
redettm  them for  ftxrzu  add  would  have  thought 
it  a crime  ih  fun  fyom  Her  when  she  wished.  t» 
take  him  in  Imrams.  In  riik  mamter  he  «dptt 
lost  the  name  ontacagedi  and  Was  called  good 
little  I/roe*^  the  name  that  iu*  parents  had 
given  him  hi  haptkm. 


with  • 

Sire  lived  ftiwfAvai'tl  lmppy  wad  honored*  rc- 
rpdeted  fijkV  W saint  by  all  the  town  ; hut  when 
any  one  kl rempfA  d to  «pf/ak;  m her  pre^rtce  of 
her  sublime  devotion,  rite  blushed  and  changed 
the  *uhjec(.  * ; ’ /\1 


QCIEEN  VIGTOMA^S  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT, 


ten  by  her,  the  letters  arut  journal 
of  the  Prince  arid  others  could 
only  ha  re  been  furnished  by  her, 
and  these  hnve  heeti  translated 
from  the  Germrai  tiylier  daughter 
the  Princess  Helena.  There  is 
indeed  hardly  a page  which  canid 
have  been  written  without  the  di- 
rect co-operatirm  of  the  Queen. 
Iloyal  writer*  are  nor  so  rare  that 
the  mere  tact  that  >i  hook,  hatfbe&fi 
put  forth  by  one  of  them  gives 
i t any  special  value.  This,  hw- 
evetvhtts  % special  interest 
ting  forth 

which  little  has  erisir  Iroun  vriixicy. 
3viug«  and  qti&zisk  arc  fkuahypic- 
tP&Ed  in  of  state*  with 

<?nn*u  ^rtd  HC^ptre,  IIet%  ire  gt*l 
clCAr  of  them  a^  ihdiw 

titimds  iu  tlue  ordihiw^  mathm  of'; 
flatly  rife.  The  Prini^  Cuit^rt 
was  in  aIJ  hid  rrfi uu\  K i.ug  of  0r>: A r 
-Britain,  though. vaime  is  ^gned 
to  no  public  domment,  >rad  ir  w ^ 
long  before 

nominal  place  in  affair*  of  ^rtuc, 
and  then  he  v/nr  merely  ;fp{Hnmed 
one  of  the  Privy  Council; 

The  perfect  of  the 

‘■■iLii- r_'  ' ■ ^'vv>  '•  . • fis'iii- 


X^HJNOE  ALUKKT  AT  TWrWTX 

iHIS  wafk^  although  purporting  have  been  j It 


THIS  work,,  although  purporting  to  have  been  It  was  de«iguo«i  ^lely  ior  pntnte  circulation 
nwdf  .‘fcoijLpjlnd  mnicr  foe  direxUiQn'?  Of  among  the  mditvher^  df  ^pyol  family  and  a 
the  Qtfeam  ta  fc^ly  to  Tm  .eon.^tdeeNj-  - 'm  .:;fo^:' ; 'ibw  dihor  persons  who  Ktood  in  personal  relations 
work  of  Her  Majesty*  - • A <nv&'vl&*hl* poniem*  with  But  it  was  soon  .perceived  that  u 

wnd  riou  dacuiediv  riic  mast  hn>>re»iuhh  m^njhj  wmthi  ‘K*  impossible  to  insure  thfestri#;*-  juonv:y. 
— ;.^r ^...^ j Any  one  of  * iumdml  circnin.*hUiC’es.  might  any 

" Tkt  fori;:  iW*  » ^ I day  pkod  n copy  in  hands  of  some  p«jrson 'who 

I'on&rU  rtjfiip&rl  *r&j**'  the  fmttfite*  vf  fftr.  : * * . ,.  t vJ  . ...  , ..  . . . . 

the.  (pintnj  -T^  Hu-.-.  (*.  i3:«rt..—  ! pul,hsl.  it,  t|uue  likely  .«  » Jfurt^d 

.Pufthtfflod  .by  ^an^’r-  Aha  iinmt«r^  }Ir  ww  therefore  determined  (o  give  Vi  xd  foe 
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public  substantially  as  it  had  been  written  for 
private  circulation.  The  decision  was  a wise 
one;  for  while  it  contains  many  private  and 
personal  details  which  would  hardly  have  found 
place  had  it  been  designed  for  the  public  eye,  it 
contains  nothing  which  will  detract  from  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  with  which  the  Queen  is  held ; 
it  will  also  add  largely  to  the  admiration  in 
which  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  held. 

This  volume  relates  only  to  the  first  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Prince  Albert,  closing 
with  the  first  year  after  his  marriage,  when  he 
had  firmly  marked  out  for  himself  that  course 
of  life  which  he  pursued  with  unwavering  con- 
stancy to  its  close ; a way  of  life  which  gained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  “Albert  the  Good*” 
We  are  promised  that  this  will  be  succeeded  by 
other  volumes  which  will  set  forth  his  after-ca- 
reer, and  will  show  the  great  though  unseen  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted  upon  the  public  affairs 
not  merely  of  Great  Britain  but  also  of  all  Eu- 
rope. It  is  promised  that  the  compiler  of  the 
coming  volumes  “will  have  the  same  advant- 
ages as  to  information  from  authentic  sources 
that  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  volume.'*  We  imagine  that  the 
whole  work  will  justify  the  assertion  which  has 
been  made  that,  “If  the  Prince  had  lived  to 
attain  what  we  now  think  a good  old  age,  he 
would  inevitably  have  become  the  most  accom- 
plished statesman  and  the  most  guiding  person- 
age in  Europe:  a man  to  whose  arbitrament 
fierce  national  quarrels  might  have  been  sub- 
mitted, and  by  whose  influence  calamitous  wars 
might  have  been  averted." 

We  trust  that  now,  as  the  ice  has  fairly 
broken,  no  motives  of  misplaced  delicacy  will 
prevent  the  same  freedom  in  the  presentation 
of  private  and  personal  details  which  give  to 
this  volume  its  special  value  and  interest.  We 
could  ill  afford  to  spare  even  the  minute  details 
of  his  early  childhood,  the  extracts  from  his 
boyish  letters  and  journal,  and  the  little  scraps 
of  letters  of  his  grandmother  and  other  rela- 
tives. It  is  interesting  to  see  that  royal  and 
princely  children  are,  after  all,  like  other  chil- 
dren ; that  they  are  troubled  in  teething,  have 
croup,  and  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scar- 
let-fever ; that  they  are  just  as  fond  of  toys  and 
picture-books ; that  they  cry  over  their  lessons, 
get  locked  up  for  misconduct ; that  they  have 
their  quarrels  and  reconciliations;  that  their 
aunts  and  grandmothers  apply  to  them  the 
same  pet  names  as  are  given  to  those  not  born 
in  the  purple.  The  baby  Victoria,  having  been 
born  in  May,  is  called  the  “ little  May  Flower 
and,  though  it  was  sure  that  should  she  live  her 
baby  brow  would  wear  the  top  and  round  of 
sovereignty  of  a dominion  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  she  is  styled  “ the  Little  Monkey," 
while  a cousin  somewhat  older  is  the  “Big 
Monkey,"  and  the  like. 

Let  us  string  together  a few  sentences  taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  letters  and  journal 
of  the  little  Albert,  the  latter  written  when  he 
was  barely  six  years  old : 


14  When  I got  up  this  morning  I was  very  happy.  I 
washed  myself,  and  then  was  dressed ; after  which  I 
played  for  a little  while,  then  the  milk  was  brought, 
and  afterward  dear  papa  came  to  fetch  ns  to  break- 
fast  We  pnt  on  our  boots  and  went  to  the  Hof- 

garten.  Then  we  went  home  to  dinner.  Now  I am 
sleepy ; I will  pray  and  go  to  bed.”. . . .“  When  I awoke 
this  morning  I was  ill.  My  cough  was  worse.  I was 
bo  frightened  that  I cried.  I did  a little  drawing,  then 
I built  a castle,  and  arranged  my  arms ; after  that  I 
did  my  lessons,  and  made  a little  picture  and  painted 
it.  Then  I played  with  Noah’s  Ark ; then  we  dined, 
and  I went  to  bed  and  prayed.”. . . . “ We  recited,  and 
I cried  because  I could  not  say  my  repetition,  for  I 
had  not  paid  attention.  I was  not  allowed  to  play 
after  dinner  because  I bad  cried  while  I was  repeat- 
ing.”  “I  was  to  recite  something,  but  I did  not 

wish  to  do  so;  that  was  not  right,  naughty  !” 14 1 

cried  at  my  lesson  to-day  because  I coaid  not  find  a 
verb ; and  the  Rath  pinched  me  to  show  me  what  a 

verb  was,  and  I cried  about  it.” 44 1 wrote  a letter 

at  home ; but,  because  I had  made  so  many  mistakes 
in  it,  the  Rath  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  I 
cried  about  it.” 44 1 got  up  w'ell  and  happy;  after- 

ward I had  a fight  with  my  brother.  Next  day  I had 
another  fight  with  my  brother.  That  was  not  right.” 

44  Dear  Papa,  our  finches  have  such  a fine  house 

to  live  in  l Think  of  me  very  often,  and  bring  me  a 
doll  that  nods  its  head.” “There  was  a fair  yes- 

terday, and  grandmamma  gave  me  some  money,  and 
I bought  myself  some  pretty  things:  a Turkish  cres- 
cent, a whip,  an  eagle,  and  a cross-bow.” “Dear 

Papa,  I thank  you  for  your  letter.  We  were  very 
merry  yesterday.  A great  many  children  played  with 
ns.  I wish  yon  could  have  seen  us.  Think  with  love 
of  your  little  Albert." 

Francis  - Charles  - Augustus  -Albert-  Emanuel 
— for  thus  he  was  baptized,  though  he  seems  nev- 
er to  have  used  or  been  called  by  any  of  these 
names  except  Albert — was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1819,  his  cousin  Victoria  having  been 
born  three  months  before.  His  father,  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  was  brother  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  mother  of  Victoria, 
and  to  Leopold,  who  became  King  of  Belgium. 
The  Coburgs  had  long  been  among  the  poorest 
of  the  reigning  German  princes.  During  the 
wars  which  followed  the  Reformation  they  had 
taken  the  Protestant  side,  and  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  possessions.  His  mother 
was  a Princess  of  Mecklenburg.  The  marriage, 
contracted  in  1817,  was  not  a happy  one.  Two 
children  were  born  within  two  years,  Ernest, 
the  elder,  and  Albert.  In  1824  the  Duchess 
left  her  husband  and  children,  and  though  she 
lived  seven  years  after,  never  again  saw  them. 
The  Duke  then  married  again,  his  second  wife 
being  his  own  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  sister. 
This  marriage,  which  to  us  seems  criminal,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a very  happy  one,  the  new 
Duchess  proving  an  admirable  mother  to  her 
step-son-consins. 

Albert,  by  only  fourteen  months  the  younger 
of  the  two  brothers,  seems  from  infancy  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  every  thing.  As  a child  he 
was  decidedly  pretty,  though  he  seems  not  to 
have  given  promise  of  the  remarkable  personal 
beauty  which  distinguished  him  as  a man.  For 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  lives  the  young 
princes  were  always  together.  They  had  the 
same  tutor,  went  to  the  same  schools,  and  when 
Ernest  became  of  age  Albert  also  was  by  spe- 
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so  writes  thc  Qihhm  m her  journal,  44  his  nurec 
used  to  tell  film  ilrot  be  should  marry  the 
Queen ; atid  Albert  aayy  that*  -wfttro  lw 
thought  of  marrying  at  hillro  itiwgys*fic%ht 
of  her.’*  tlnde  Leopcdd  <nmi*  td  havo  Mpt*4 
the  mailer  on.  ;|pi 

praises  of  his  favorite.  nephew  to  to  toto/  the 
mother  of  yictona.  • ‘ 

Of  course  theixj  wins  m Logiuttd  great  tokib' 
ty  u#  to  who  ih:/oM  he  the  husband  *.»f  1&|  f u - 

ct-rtnih  that 

Kin'g'  would  lope  uu>:  Isgu- 

iraate  dnidrcrc  J0kdV>f?  dro  was  half-wuy  but 
of  her  beep  proposed 

for  her.  The  I*ri*nce  u&d  J^H|it*ess  W now 
retried  the  age  of  'mxX* tinee  fin^- 

Tog  ^nie  years  eddim.  They  had  neyef  roets 
but  it  t*  evident  that  thd  adhii  had  been  ptv?riy 
well  XidkrJji  w&,  *fer  in  the  tvvo  yx><iu^ 
IVineos  *crc  Kent  R England  to  para  Visit  to 
&£  Bn  »hcs«  of  Ken  t . Du'fe  way  Albeit  ecu- 
tided  Hi  *to£  secrecy  to  a young  -.friend  riint 
■■iic  Jo  Kiigbnd  to  nrofco  the  ntv 

quaiufahee  of  the  Princess  Yictoriu^  and  if(lu*y 
liked  each  other  they  were  to  beengagpdri’ 
King  William  was  quire  opposed  to  this  match, 
favoring  otie  with  a Dutch  Prince*  The  vi hi 
lusted  a roomie  Tim  Quern,  wnirnR  eigfUv 
ami -twenty  year, f after,  thus  describes  the  < m - 


AUtatyf  at  rovtu 

Ctal  < iohrvh  pRaid^hu^l'  to;  h&vd  attained  hi* 
majority,  /'/'  • • . Y‘:  • / v 


The  sdkfcutfortiof  tie.  Ifub  was  very  Oufefuiiy 
rpTiductfcd. 


Ah  fur  uV>©  cau  Umm,  their  Jjjgf* 
hood  ami  curly  mmktiod  Was  every  way  rao^i 
protrikiiig.  tve  art?  insured  that-  Albert  ever 
roan  i feHtod  *Bhe  atjtirtrrenctf.  ..of  vice  of  every 


give  him  only  a meagre  support,  there  appears  j wtdeh  be.  entire! 

|0  he  only  two  posable  careers  open,  unless  lie  _m‘**  u$ 

is  t'onterit  to  sink  mto  positive  obscurity.  He  j .pTimy**y  lib 
roust  either  enter  the  civil  or  military  service  | ^tautiy  wnpied 
of  some  greater  ruler  or  mast  marry  a |%k’ 
wife.  Tim  Hbufe  of  Coburg  is  one  ef  the  few 
Protestant  houses  with  blood  mtiioHiutly  pure 
to  ennlde  them  to  inienuuny  into  the  yoth) 

^ni^  dF  En^nd  - Uenpold 
er  of  the  D»ike,  had,  a t 
the  birth  of  Albert,  roamed 'the  Prim^  CW 
l'Au%  ihe  heir  to  the  Britidi  crown,  Sh^'had  Ti?e'Qt3een  soys,  44  Nothing  had  At -tfua;  time 
died,  and  nw  again  thd  ;hev:preuhmptivfe^«^‘’(  dim  Queen  uiufthe  JMncc  fhem- 

a 'girl,  it  iY.ivot  'jitnroge  tba*  the . _(K>j8j?{bUity  selves  (i>«n,  indeed,  till  afloi  the  jurivni  of  the 
idionkl  sne&i-ai  }iv>M  that  a like  bnijiaut  rortun»^  db-in.cea  tn  England  in  J when  the  match 

might  he  in  /.lord  fm:  One  of  the'- Coburg  boys.  W'svs,  a?  we  sfi^U  speedily  coueluded  ; vet 
Sue h a possibility  seems  Rf  imve  beiu  hinted  tit  people  begun  Ui  talk  ; mid  >n*e  Leopold,  svc. 
by  i^on  '$$&$&£■.  -wAWi  Albert,  thi^e  Wcek^  fug  timt  the  peur  was-  twk  npe?  and  roost  likely 
okk  was  e^uiaum«dv  xl Tine  good  be  iteajring  the  oppo4tiori  uf  King  WiUkiu,  aent 

Haidy  '.ft  the  Frind^  <m  to  the  tiuiversity  of  Bonro 

Chri&tiiui  are  tim  roore  mvne&t,  wli€r»-^,  t*on-  -.4'vd  and  Victoria,  then 

sider  the  high  portion  in  iife  in >>d>kh  be  may  eighteen  ycar>  of  ftre,  au-t  nded  the  throne, 
one  day  b*  placed,  trod  tho  Aphore  of  uction..  n>  L^f^ld  ^ci  began  to  untfe  tire  marriage  upon 
which  the  will  of  Bod  may  call  him.;'  His  cbi>  QriccU:  It  wa^  probably  in  the  early  part 
griU3dtv»«4hcrf  $isn>r  of  the  £mdv^>yof  Kctu,,  '*.  .Of  in  wd ting  to  the  Queen,  he  lirst 

early  planned  such  a huViiag*,.  : Qtcren  j meutknmd  the  idea  of  such  a marrmgc  : ‘4  and 

writer ; vTlro  'FriJiee  tohi  ttfb  Queen  that  hi#  j the  pfoi«wul  vnust  buv&  hnen  fovoruhlv  enter- 
grandroodi'er  had  wished  earrie^tiy  that  he  1 tamed ; for  Leopold,  in  March,  writ  as  to  Baron 
should  marry  Ihe  Queen,  and  os  she  died  wltjon  Swkroar  and  gives  an  account  of  tiro  manner 
the  ekildren  (the  Prince  and  th&  Queen  ) were  in  which  Prince  Albert  had  received  the  corn- 
only  twelve  years  old,  she  could  have  little  rounreatjon  which,  of  course,  with  the  Queen's 
jgue.sved.whfu  a blessing  she  was  preparing;  no^  stinctkm,  had  been  made  to  hini.^'  The  sub- 
only  for  tht*  country,  hut  for  the  world  at  large;’' , sroaye  was  that  Leopold  thought  that,  on  nc- 
4*  Yfhen  the  Prince  was  only  three  years  old/*  count  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  the  marriage 


I Wnr  iute-Udy  he  Uatened  to  the  sermon  preached  lu 
4 St.  Panl'e,  when  he  and  h»s  father  aa?l  t>rothrei  acexrm- 
|-4i(ihlb4''thk;Biicheeiii  of  iCv.nt  anti  ihc 
^ lontltc  oct'-oalon  Oftlie  service  flUf;m^dbyfjjcehfb 
y ..J,-  & vtmn^ar  bmrh*  ; dreu  of  the  dlfff>t*cnt  charity  gehbbtft.  .It  tv  Ind«cri 
ionnW  of  Vi*arit  bcitorc*  Ybtve  to  zee  a T*tmce,  not  j^t  Acventt^q  years  of  n»<?> 
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must  be  postponed  for  a few  years.  Albert  re- 
plied : “ I am  ready  to  submit  to  this  delay  if 
I have  only  some  certain  assurance  to  go  upon. 
But  if,  after  waiting,  perhaps,  for  three  years, 
I should  find  that  the  Queen  no  longer  desired 
the  marriage,  it  would  place  me  in  a very  ri- 
diculous position,  and  would,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, ruin  all  the  prospects  of  my  future  life.” 
Leopold  finally  came  to  assent  to  this  view. 
He  said : “ Albert  is  now  past  eighteen.  If  he 
waits  till  he  is  in  his  twenty-first,  twenty-second, 
or  twenty-third  year,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  begin  any  new  career,  and  his  whole 
life  would  be  marred  if  the  Queen  should 
change  her  mind.” 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  a year  and  a half. 
Then  the  Queen,  who  seems  to  have  come  very 
near  being  spoiled  by  her  elevation,  declared 
to  Uncle  Leopold  that  she  wished  to  break  off 
the  match.  The  Prince  said  he  was  tired  of 
the  affair.  But  wise  Leopold  looked  a little 
more  deeply  into  things.  The  young  people 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  three  years.  Al- 
bert had  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
young  men  of  the  day.  So  the  uncle  determ- 
ined that  his  nephew  should  pay  another  visit 
to  England.  How  matters  stood  is  thus  told 
by  the  Prince : 

“ The  Queen  declared  to  my  uncle  of  Belgium  that 
she  wished  the  affair  to  be  considered  as  broken  off, 
and  that  for  four  years  she  could  think  of  no  marriage. 
I went  therefore  with  the  quiet  but  firm  resolution  to 
declare,  on  my  part,  that  I also,  tired  of  the  delay, 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  affair.” 

The  Queen,  however,  puts  a little  different 
face  upon  the  matter.  She  writes : 

“ The  Queen  nevar  entertained  any  Idea  of  this,  and 
she  afterward  repeatedly  informed  the  Prince  that  she 
would  never  have  married  any  one  else.  She  feels, 
however,  great  regret  that  she  had  not,  after  her  ac- 
cession, kept  up  her  correspondence  with  her  cousin 
as  she  had  done  before  it. 

“Nor  can  the  Queen  now  think,  without  indigna- 
tion against  herself,  of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince 
waiting  for  probably  three  or  four  years,  at  the  risk 
of  ruining  all  his  prospects  for  life,  until  she  might 
feel  inclined  to  marry  1 And  the  Prince  has  since 
told  her  that  he  came  over  in  1S39  with  the  intention 
of  telling  her  that,  if  she  could  not  then  make  up  her 
mind,  she  must  understand  that  he  could  not  now 
wait  for  a decision,  as  he  had  done  at  a former  period 
when  this  marriage  was  first  talked  about. 

“The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can  make  for  herself 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  sudden  change  from  the  secluded 
life  at  Kensington  to  the  independence  of  her  position 
as  Queen  Regnant  at  the  age  of  eighteen  put  all  ideas 
of  marriage  out  of  her  mind,  which  she  now  most  sin- 
cerely repents.” 

Leopold’s  prognostication  of  what  would 
happen  was  well  founded.  The  young  Princes 
reached  Windsor  Castle  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1839.  The  handsome  Albert  came, 
saw,  and  conquered.  When  she  saw  him  the 
Queen  thought  him  not  a day  too  young  to  be 
married.  The  second  day  she  showed  marked 
tokens  of  affection.  The  third  day  she  sum- 
moned Lord  Melbourne,  her  Prime  Minister, 
and  informed  him  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  the  marriage.  The  fourth  day  she 
summoned  the  Prince  to  her  apartment.  She 


had  a somewhat  delicate  task  before  her.  “ The 
Queen’s  position,”  we  are  told,  “ made  it  im- 
perative that  any  proposal  of  marriage  must 
come  from  her.”  We  acknowledge  that  we  do 
not  quite  appreciate  the  reasons  for  this  neces- 
sity, but  we  suppose  it  to  have  existed.  Hav- 
ing to  “pop  the  question”  Her  Majesty  did  it 
like  a man.  We  have  two  accounts  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  done,  written  by  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  know  any  thing  about  it. 

Prince  Albert  writes  to  his  grandmother — 
not  the  one  who  had  so  longed  for  the  marriage, 
for  that  good  lady  was  dead  half  a dozen  years : 

“ The  Queen  sent  for  me  alone  to  her  room  a few 
days  ago,  and  declared  to  me  in  a genuine  outburst 
of  love  and  affection  {Ergusse  von  Herzlichkeil  und 
Liebe),  that  I had  gained  her  whole  heart,  and  would 
make  her  intensely  happy  ( uberglucklich ) if  I would 
make  her  the  sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life  with  her,  for 
she  said  she  looked  on  It  as  a sacrifice ; the  only  thing 
which  troubled  her  was  that  she  did  not  think  she 
was  worthy  of  me.  The  joyous  openness  of  manner 
in  which  she  told  me  this  quite  enchanted  me,  and  I 
was  quite  carried  away  by  it.  She  is  really  most  good 
and  amiable,  and  I am  quite  sure  Heaven  has  not 
given  me  into  evil  hands,  and  that  we  shall  be  happy 
together. 

“Since  that  moment  Victoria  does  whatever  she 
fancies  I shonld  wish  or  like,  and  we  talk  together  a 
great  deal  about  our  future  life,  which  she  promises 
me  to  make  as  happy  os  possible.” 

The  Queen  writes  to  Uncle  Leopold : 

“My  mind  is  quite  made  up,  and  I told  Albert  this 
morning  of  it.  The  warm  affection  be  showed  me  on 
learning  this  gave  me  great  pleasure.  He  seems  per- 
fection, and  I think  that  I have  the  prospect  of  very 
great  happiness  before  me.  I love  him  mohe  than  I 
can  say,  and  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der this  sacrifice  (for  such  in  my  opinion  it  is)  as 
small  as  I can.  He  seems  to  have  great  tact,  a very 
necessary  thing  in  his  position.  These  last  few  days 
have  passed  like  a dream  to  met  and  I am  so  much 
bewildered  by  it  all  that  I know  hardly  how  to  write : 
but  I do  feel  very  happy — I wish  to  keep  the  dear 
young  gentleman  here  till  the  end  of  next  month. 
Ernest’s  sincere  pleasure  gives  me  great  delight  He 
does  so  adore  dearest  Albert." 

In  her  Journal  of  that  day,  the  Queen  writes : 

“How  I will  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as 
possible  the  great  sacrifice  he  has  made ! I told  him 
it  was  a great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  but  he  would  npt 
allow  it.” 

One  rarely  is  able  to  get  so  close  to  a courts 
ship  as  this.  If  the  Queen  had  before  worried 
poor  Albert  by  insisting  on  delay,  she  now  made 
ample  amends.  We  are  not  told  upon  whom 
it  devolved  to  “name  the  day;”  but  instead  of 
four  years’  waiting,  there  was  to  be  less  than  as 
many  months.  The  Queen  proposed  on  the 
15th  of  October,  the  marriage  was  fixed  for 
early  in  February,  and  did  take  place  on  the 
10th.  One  can  imagine  the  cutting  and  fitting, 
the  basting  and  sewing  that  were  required  to 
get  the  “things”  ready  for  bride  and  bride- 
maids. 

We  believe  that  there  was  never  a happier 
marriage  than  this.  There  were  indeed  at  first 
a few  drawbacks : Parliament  seemed  rather 
incliped  to  snub  the  Prince.  When  the  intend- 
ed marriage  was  announced,  of  course  they  ex- 
pressed great  delight ; but  grumbled  because  it 
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was  not  expressly  stated  that  the  Prince  was  a 
Protestant — an  announcement  about  as  neces- 
sary, considering  his  family,  as  to  say  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  is  a Catholic.  Then  they  hig- 
gled about  his  allowance.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  it  £50,000  a year — the  sum  which  had 
ever  since  the  time  of  George  II.  been  granted 
to  Queen  consorts.  It  was  attempted  to  cut  this 
down  to  £21,000;  and  the  most  that  Parlia- 
ment could  be  induced  to  grant  was  £30,000. 
Theft  they  quarreled  about  the  rank  in  prece- 
dence which  he  should  hold  ; that  is,  how  near 
the  Queen  he  might  stand  or  walk  upon  state 
occasions.  There  were  several  other  vexatious 
questions,  which  annoyed  the  Prince  and  made 
the  Queen  angry.  Moreover,  it  would  seem, 
from  a slight  hint  in  one  of  the  Prince’s  letters, 
that  the  Queen  was  at  first  a little  inclined  to  be 
master  of  the  family.  Three  months  after  his 
marriage  he  writes : “ In  my  home  life  I am 
very  happy  and  contented  ; but  the  difficulty  in 
filling  my  place  with  the  proper  dignity  is,  that 
I am  only  the  husband  and  not  the  master  in 
the  house.”  He  early,  says  the  compiler  of 
this  volume,  “ saw  the  necessity  of  his  claim- 
ing and  asserting  the  authority  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  husband.”  Things  soon  right- 
ed themselves  in  this  respect,  “thanks  to  the 
firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  gentleness  with 
which  the  Prince  insisted  on  filling  his  proper 
position  as  head  of  the  family — thanks ‘also  to 
the  clear  judgment  and  right  feeling  of  the 
Queen.  ” So  that — 

“To  those  who  would  urge  upon  the  Queen  that,  as 
Sovereign,  she  must  be  the  head  of  the  house  and  the 
family,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  and  that  her  husband 
was,  after  all,  but  one  of  her  subjects,  her  Majesty 
would  reply  that  she  had  solemnly  engaged  at  the 
altar  to  4 obey*  as  well  as  to  1 love  and  honor  ;•  and 
this  sacred  obligation  she  would  consent  neither  to 
limit  nor  refine  away." 

Prince  Albert  early  marked  out  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued.  It  was,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  long  afterward  : 

“To  sink  his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of 
his  wife ; to  aim  at  no  power  by  himself  or  for  him- 
self; to  shun  all  ostentation ; to  assume  no  separate 
responsibility  before  the  public ; but,  making  his  po- 
sition entirely  a part  of  the  Qneen*s,  continually  and 
anxiously  to  watch  every  part  of  the  public  business, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  mo- 
ment in  any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions 
brought  before  her— sometimes  political,  or  social,  or 
personal ; as  the  natural  head  of  her  family,  superin- 
tendent of  her  household,  manager  of  her  private  af- 
fairs ; her  sole  confidential  adviser  in  politics,  and  only 
assistant  in  her  communications  with  the  officers  of 
the  Government.11 

To  this  end  ho  refused  to  be  any  way  in- 
volved in  party  politics ; taking  care  even  that 
the  officers  of  his  household  should  be  equally 
divided  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  He  would 
accept  no  title  of  nobility,  but  would  be  simply 
“Prince  Albert.”  It  was,  indeed,  finally  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  styled  “ Prince  Con- 
sort,” and  ultimately  he  accepted  the  post  of 
one  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  above  all 
things  aware  that  his  personal  character  should 
be  beyond  all  shadow  not  merely  of  blame  but 


even  of  suspicion.  He  denied  himself  what 
had  always  been  one  of  his  chief  pleasures — 
that  of  walking  or  riding  alone.  Wherever  he 
appeared  in  public  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
equerry.  He  paid  no  visits  in  general  society ; 
kept  aloof  from  all  the  dissipations  of  fashion- 
able life ; was  a stranger  even  to  the  peculiar 
English  institution,  the  race-course.  No  whis- 
per of  scandal  was  ever  breathed  against  his 
morals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
personal  respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  were  held  did  much  to  preserve 
Great  Britain  from  the  violent  convulsions  which 
disturbed  all  the  Continent  of  Europe  during 
the  years  of  revolution.  If  in  addition  to  oth- 
er causes  of  discontent  had  been  added  a dis- 
solute court,  the  Chartist  movement  would  have 
had  a very  different  ending.  The  following 
passage  from  this  book  of  the  Queen  is  signifi- 
cant to  those  who  know  how  widely  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  deviated  from  the  example  of  his 
father : 

“ It  is  this  which  has  been  the  glory  and  the  strength 
of  the  throne  in  oar  day,  and  which  has  won  for  the 
English  Coart  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  British 
people  and  the  respect  of  the  world.  Above  all,  he 
has  set  an  example  for  his  children  from  which  they 
may  be  sure  they  can  never  deviate  without  falling  in 
public  estimation,  and  running  the  risk  of  undoing 
the  work  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental  in  ac- 
complishing.” 

This  last  significant  sentence,  thongh  not  for- 
mally credited  to  the  Queen,  was,  we  can  not 
doubt,  written  by  her ; for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  so  clear  an  intimation  of  censure 
against  the  heir  to  the  crown  would  have  been 
ventured,  in  such  a place,  by  any  one  save  the 
Queen  herself. 

We  may  safely  say  that  the  existence  of  the 
British  monarchy  was  jeopardized.  Two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Victoria  it  was  clear  that 
neither  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  York, 
nor  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  stood  in  con- 
secutive succession  in  the  line  of  heirship,  would 
have  legitimate  children.  Next  came  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  unmarried,  and  in  feeble  health.  Then 
came  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  character 
was  so  notoriously  infamous  that  it  was  thought 
the  British  people  would  not  submit  to  have  him 
mount  the  throne.  It  is  said,  upon  good  author- 
ity, that  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte the  Duke  of  Kent  resolved  to  marry,  in 
order  that  if  he  should  leave  an  heir  the  acces- 
sion of  his  brother  of  Cumberland  might  be  pre- 
vented. He  died  within  a year  after  the  birth 
of  Victoria,  his  only  child.  George  HI.  died 
soon  after,  blind  and  insane ; the  Duke  of  York 
followed ; then  George  IV.  in  1830 ; and  Will- 
iam IV.  in  1837.  Victoria  became  Queen; 
but,  should  she  die  without  an  heir,  the  hated 
Duke  of  Cumberland  stood  next  in  succession. 
Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  English  people  for  the 
speedy  marriage  of  the  Queen,  and  their  uni- 
versal joy  at  its  accomplishment.  That  she  had 
made  a wise  and  happy  marriage  they  conld 
not  then  know.  That  the  British  nation  had 
gained  not  merely  a father  of  future  princes, 
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but  a wise  and  able  ruler,  they  did  not  know ; 
for  in  effect,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Prince 
Consort  was  really  King.  “ It  is  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  reign,”  said  the  Queen,  when 
the  Prince  died. 

This  opening  volume  hints  at  rather  than 
sets  forth  the  actual  part  which  the  Prince  bore 
in  the  real  government  of  the  kingdom.  To 
set  this  forth  will  be  the  aim  of  the  volumes 
which  are  to  follow.  In  the  last  public  act  of 
the  Prince  we  have  a special  interest.  It  is  thus 
told: 

“On  the  1st  of  December,  1SC1,  when  suffering  un- 
der the  extreme  prostration  of  his  last  fatal  illness, 
the  Prince  roused  himself  to  write  a memorandum 
for  the  Queen,  on  the  communication  which  the  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  make  to  the  United  States  on  the 
affair  of  the  Trent.  This  memorandum  was  adopted 
by  the  Queen,  and  influencing,  as  it  did,  the  tone  of 
the  Government  communication,  had  a material  effect 
in  preventing  a rupture  between  the  two  countries.” 

Every  one  who  knows  of  the  history  of  the 
time,  is  aware  that  there  was  the  most  immi- 
nent peril  of  hostilities  growing  out  of  .this  af- 
fair. Had  the  British  ministry  acted  as  they 
were  disposed  to  act,  we  can  hardly  see  how 
war  could  have  been  avoided.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  no  man  can  say.  It  is 
sure,  we  think,  that  British  commerce  would 
have  suffered  from  our  armed  cruisers,  as  our 
commerce  did  from  the  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Bnt  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  block- 
ade of  the  Southern  ports  would  have  been  ef- 
fectually raised.  With  Great  Britain  for  an 
ally,  one  can  hardly  see  how  the  Confederacy 
should  have  failed  to  have  secured  its  independ- 
ence. 


BOATING  AT  HARVARD. 

N. 

“ E thousand  to  five  hundred  the  Harvard 
crew  wins  the  race ! ” 

“ Put  up  your  money.” 

The  last  speaker  is  a large,  red-faced  man, 
with  a blue  ribbon — the  Yale  color — in  his  but- 
ton-hole. All  eyes  are  turned  to  see  who  it  is 
that  stands  thus  ready  virtually  to  throw  away 
five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  a damp,  cool  afternoon,  the  19th  July, 
1867.  The  rain,  which  has  been  falling  for  two 
or  three  hours,  darkening  the  face  of  every  body 
with  a hue  as  gloomy  as  the  clouds  whence  it 
comes,  holds  up  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Trains  of  cars  a mile  long  and  vehicles  of  every 
description  have  been  pouring  out  a throng  of 
people,  who  scatter  themselves  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Quinsigamond.  A stiff  northwest  breeze 
has  died  away,  and  left  the  surface  of  the  lake 
a perfect  mirror.  The  wherry  races — about 
which  nobody  cares,  except  perhaps  the  partic- 
ipants— are  over,  and  the  Yale  Freshmen  have 
won  the  silver  cups  and  the  colors  from  their 
, Harvard  competitors.  And  now  the  great  event 
of  the  day — the  great  event  of  the  year  for 
twelve  men  at  least — is  at  issue;  and  as  the 
sunlight  bursts  through  the  clouds,  and  the 
clamor  qf  ten  thousand  spectators  is  hushed  as 


still  as  the  stillness  of  Nature  herself,  the  Har- 
vard and  Yale  University  crews  are  off  up  the 
lake  in  hot  haste,  and  putting  to  full  proof  the 
temper  which  has  been  wrought  into  them  by 
weeks  and  months  of  vigilant  and  persistent 
training. 

I invite  you  to  occupy  the  fifteen  minutes 
which  must  elapse  before  the  boats  can  return 
in  a consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  boat- 
ing is  carried  on  at  Harvard  College ; and  if 
you  will  spare  me  that  much  time  I think  I can 
convince  you  that  just  as  great  and  important 
principles  are  involved  in  the  winning  of  a 
champion  boat-race  as  are  brought  into  requi- 
sition in  the  successful  conducting  of  a cam- 
paign. 

Several  years  ago,  on  one  of  the  examination 
papers  which  young  gentlemen  who  apply  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College  are  expected  to 
pass  in  a satisfactory  manner,  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing question : “ Which  are  the  two  largest 
rivers  in  the  United  States  ?”  to  which  one  ex- 
ceedingly verdant  youth  replied,  “The  Merri- 
mac  and  the  Charles.”  If  the  question  had 
been  for  the  “ most  important”  instead  of  the 
“ largest”  rivers,  this  aspirant  for  collegiate  hon- 
ors might  almost  have  been  pardoned  for  his 
high  estimation  of  the  Charles ; for  to  a student 
of  Harvard  this  certainly  is  a most  important 
river,  especially  if  he  have  a taste  for  aquat- 
ic sports  and  aspire  to  aquatic  honors.  And 
among  the  undergraduates  this  class  of  youth 
is  growing  larger  and  larger  every  year.  This 
Charles  River,  which  you  would  hardly  find  on 
any  but  a large  map,  flows  hard  by  the  College, 
and  here  it  is  that  the  class  races  take  place, 
and  here  that  the  body  of  the  work  preparatory 
to  the  championship  for  university  honors  must 
be  accomplished. 

Four  minutes’  walk  from  the  College  grounds 
brings  you  to  the  boat-houses,  which,  rising  on 
piles  from  the  mud  of  the  river,  look  like  so 
many  huge  and  unshapely  animals.  They  are 
certainly  devoid  of  architectural  beauty ; but  it 
is  the  treasures  they  contain  which  render  them 
the  objects  of  almost  universal  interest.  Look 
at  these  beautiful  “shells,”  resting  one  above 
another  on  the  brackets  on  either  wall.  What 
can  be  more  exquisite  than  they,  with  their  deli- 
cate curves,  their  sharp  prows,  perfect  finish, 
and  light,  airy  beauty  ? These  shells  cost  near- 
ly four  hundred  dollars  apiece;  and  here  you 
see  eight  of  them,  and  in  the  next  boat-house 
two  more,  besides  three  or  four  “laps.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  remarks  one  who  knows,  “wc 
have  a fine  stock  of  boats  on  hand  now.  That 
boat  is  the  Harvard  of  last  year : fifty-seven 
feet  long  and  nineteen  inches  wide ; not  much 
spare  sitting  room  there ! They  do  say  yon 
have  to  part  your  hair  in  the  middle  when  you 
go  out  in  that  boat.  And  now  I think  of  it, 
perhaps  it  is  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences 
which  might  result  from  negligence  in  this  par- 
ticular that  the  crews  always  have  their  hair 
cropped  close !” 

Here  come  the  crew : now  yon  can  see  them 
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start.  We  frequently  have  half  the  College  on 
the  raft  to  see  the  Harvard  go  out  or  come  in. 
They  go  up  there  to  dress,  or  rather  to  un- 
dress, for  they  seldom  wear  much  this  warm 
weather  except  a pair  of  drawers  or  an  old  pair 
of  trowf.ers.  Now  they  are  ready  to  take  the 
boat  down  to  the  water.  Every  man  stands 
opposite  his  place  in  the  boat;  as  the  “Bow” 
gives  the  order  they  lift  her  together,  and,  three 
on  a side,  take  her  to  the  water.  That  man, 
the  smallest  of  the  lot,  is  the  “Bow  Oar.” 
You  will  see  that  the  men  will  wait  for  his  or- 
der before  getting  into  the  boat.  That  is  the 
“ Stroke”  seating  himself  now.  His  is  the  most 
important  position  of  all;  for  the  other  five 
copy  him,  and  unless  the  pattern  is  good  of 
course  the  imitetion  can’t  be  worth  much.  He 
must  know  amlbout  his  men  : whpt  their  hab- 
its are,  what  their  weight  and  condition,  what 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  He  him- 
self must  be  a perfect  oar — never  pulling  a 
false  stroke,  never  committing  the  least  fault, 
never  quickening  his  stroke,  and  never  flag- 
ging ; but  he  must  pull  on  like  a machine,  ten 
■miles  or  more  if  need  be.  This  year  our  Stroke 
is  perfection.  You  will  see  presently  how  he 
reaches  forward,  and  with  straight  back  and 
head  erect,  moves  his  body  as  if  it  worked  on  a 
pivot  at  the  hips. 

Now  they  $re  ready.  “Push  her  off,  star- 
board!” “Give  way,  starboard!”  “Hold 
her  ! ” “ Ready  all  1 ” “ Give  way ! ” Wasn’t 

that  a splendid  start  ? 

The  man  who  gave  the  orders,  as  I said,  is 
the  'Bow.  Next  to  the  Stroke  he  is  the  most 
important  man  in  the  boat.  The  Stroke  chalks 
out  the  work,  and  the  Bow  keeps  the  men  up 
to  it.  Without  him  the  crew  would  be  worth 
nothing.  He  must  keep  his  eye  on  every  man 
in  the  boat ; must  notice  every  fault,  and  bring 
the  men  into  perfect  harmony  of  action ; must 
consolidate  six  men  into  one,  so  that  they  shall 
row  animated  by  a single  impulse.  Given  a 
good  Stroke,  if  the  crew  is  not  a good  one,  it 
is  the  Bow’s  fault.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
must  steer  the  boat  in  a perfectly  straight  course 
for  a mile  and  a half  and  return,  so  that  when 
she  comes  stem  on  toward  you  you  shall  see 
nothing  but  her  prow,  sharp  as  a knife,  and  one 
magnified  pair  of  oars. 

How  does  he  steer  ? Why,  with  his  feet,  to 
be  sure.  In  addition  to  the  work  he  does  with 
his  eyes,  hands,  arms,  back,  and  legs,  his  feet 
must  do  good  service  too.  He  must  learn  to 
feel  with  them  as  an  organist  learns  to  find  the 
right  pedal  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  music 
before  him.  Two  wires  run  forward  from  the 
cross-piece  on  the  rudder  to  the  Bow’s  stretch- 
er— that  is,  the  board  against  which  he  braces 
his  feet — and  are  fastened  to  either  end  of  a 
crescent  of  wood  or  iron,  which  turns  through 
the  stretcher  on  a pivot,  the  concavity  toward 
the  bow.  Turning  the  crescent  lurns  the  rud- 
der, of  course;  and  thus  the  Bow  steers  with 
his  feet,  which  is  a much  better  arrangement 
than  carrying  a cockswain,  as  the  English  boats 


do,  though  it  throws  a good  deal  of  work  on  one 
man,  and  gives  the  Bow  a great  deal  of  respons- 
ibility. He  can  hear  the  prow  cut  through  the 
water  with  a swish , and  feel  that  he  controls 
this  complex  machine  of  wood  and  muscle  more 
absolutely  than  a driver  controls  his  horse.  Be- 
sides, he  is  the  only  one  who  is  allowed  to  look 
out  of  the  boat  or  to  speak.  Not  even  the  Stroke 
speaks,  unless  addressed  by  the  Bow.  This  rule 
is  one  that  is  enforced  in  all  well-regulated 
crews. 

Of  course  the  other  places  are  important. 
Number  Two , counting  from  the  stern,  sets  the 
stroke  for  the  starboard  oars,  and  must  imitate 
Number  One  perfectly;  Number  Three  is  usu- 
ally the  strongest  and  heaviest  man  in  the  boat ; 
and  Number  Four  must  have  muscle  enough  so 
that  the  Bow  can  call  upon  him  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity ; Number  Five  must  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  Number  Six  busy,  and  this  year  that  is 
no  easy  matter.  We  have  a crew  this  year  of 
which  the  College  may  well  be  proud. 

In  addition  to  the  University  crew,  which  is 
picked  from  the  whole  College,  there  are  usually 
three  or  four  class  crews  and  a crew  from  the 
Scientific  School ; besides  one  or  more  Second 
and  “ Scrub”  crews  to  each  class ; so  that  the 
boats  are  in  constant  use.  The  Class  boats  pull 
every  year,  in  June,  for  the  championship  of  the 
river,  and  also  pull  with  the  Class  boats  of  Yale, 
when  these  last  can  be  persuaded  into  going  into 
such,  a contest,  though  the  Yale  men  usually 
fight  shy  of  any  except  a University  race,  unless 
they  feel  pretty  sure  of  winning. 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  organization  to 
have  so  extensive  an  interest  carried  on  success- 
fully. The  entire  boating  interest  of  the  Col- 
lege assembles  in  September  and  chooses  a man 
to  be  President  of  the  Harvard  Boat  Club,  of 
which  all  undergraduates  are  members.  He 
has  charge  of  the  property,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  of  thp  debts  of  the  Club ; for  I be- 
lieve such  an  organization  never  yet  existed  but 
that  it  was  in  debt  more  or  less.  He  calls 
meetings  when  any  thing  of  importance  is  to 
come  before  the  Club,  and  superintends  the 
raising  of  funds  by  means  of  subscription  lists, 
so  that  though  the  boating  interest  appeals  to 
the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  no 
such  thing  as  a tax  or  assessment  is  ever  levied. 
A second  choice  is  made  for  the  office  of  Cap- 
tain— a position  of  more  immediate  importance 
than  the  first,  inasmuch  os  the  Captain  has  in- 
trusted to  mm  the  entire  supervision  and  selec- 
tion of  the  crew.  He  must  be  a man  who  thor- 
oughly understands  his  business,  and  who  is 
willing  to  enter  into  it  heart  and  soul ; and  if 
he  does  not  have  a good  crew  and  make  a good 
show  when  the  race  comes  off  the  next  summer, 
having  the  whole  material  of  the  College  at  his 
disposal,  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds he  will  be  a bigger  man  than  any  in  Cam- 
bridge ; if  he  fails  the  fellows  will  “ come  down 
on  him  the  worst  kind,”  so  that  the  position  has 
its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  desirable  qualities. 

Each  class  is  organized  on  precisely  the  same 
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principle  as  the  College.  Now,  if  we  follow  the 
Harvard  through  the  course  of  exercise  which 
they  pursue  from  October  to  July,  we  shall 
know  exactly  how  all  the  other  crews  are  man- 
aged, except  that  the  University  men  are  longer 
at  it  and  do  more  work  than  any  of  the  other 
crews,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  of  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year — the  College 
year  I mean,  say  about  the  first  of  October — 
the  President  and  Captain  are  chosen,  and  the 
Captain  invites  those  men  from  the  different 
Classes  who  are  desirous  of  pulling  in  the  Har- 
vard the  next  Bummer,  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  and  enter  upon  the  course  of  work 
which  he  has  marked  out.  There  are  usually 
a dozen  or  fifteen  who  stand  a good  chance,  and 
generally  any  man  is  willing  to  do  all  the  work 
he  can  for  the  sake  of  so  great  a distinction. 
Once  in  a while  a desirable  man  hangs  back, 
and  needs  some  coaxing,  or  positively  refuses  to 
run  at  all,  pleading  study,  with  which  boating 
certainly  interferes,  or  the  reluctance  of  parents 
to  hi9  entering  on  such  a course.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions.  As  a general  thing,  any  boat- 
ing man  is  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  se- 
cure the  opportunity.  The  work  i9  hard  and 
continuous.  Perfect  regularity  of  habit  is  in- 
dispensable, with  the  strictest  attention  to  diet 
and  plenty  of  sleep.  Then  a certain  amount  of 
work  is  required  at  the  Gymnasium  from  October 
to  May.  Some  ingenious  man  ha9  contrived  a 
piece  of  apparatus  called  a “rowing  weight.” 
A handle  exactly  like  that  of  an  oar  is  attached 
by  the  middle  to  a strap  which  passes  over  a 
pulley.  At  the  other  end  of  the  strap  is  a weight 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  a groove.  The 
gymnast  sits  on  a stool  about  four  inches  high, 
grasps  the  wooden  handle  with  both  hands, 
places  his  feet  against  the  stretcher,  as  in  a 
boat,  and  goes  through  the  motion  of  rowing. 
It  is  harder  work  than  pulling  in  a boat  and 
more  profitable  exercise : foathe  “ Stroke”  can 
stand  over  each  man  and  point  out  to  him  his 
faults,  and  explain  matters  to  him  as  he  could 
not  do  in  a boat.  Eight  hundred  strokes  on 
the  rowing  weights  are  equivalent  to  a three- 
mile  pull,  and  the  competitors  for  the  Harvard 
are  expected  to  pull  a thousand  strokes  a day. 
The  result  is  a certainty ; of  course  their  backb 
and  legs  and  arms  grow  to  be  very  muscular. 

It  has  been  the  custom  also  during  the  past 
year  for  the  Captain  to  marshal  his  men  three 
or  four  evenings  a week,  and  takc^Jiem  out  for 
a little  run  of  from  two  to  six  miles.  This  was 
to  make  them  sound  of  wind  and  increase  their 
leg  muscle.  By  spring  the  nnmber  of  candi- 
dates is  apt  to  be  reduced  to  eight  or  ten,  and 
from  these  the  choice  must  be  made.  Now 
come  innumerable  trials  in  the  boat,  and  a weak 
or  doubtful  man  has  to  go  through  a severe  or- 
deal if  he  would  make  good  his  claim  to  a place 
in  the  crew.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  crew 
is  formed  and  settles  down  to  hard  work.  The 
distance  pulled  is  at  first  short,  and  the  stroke 
is  slow,  that  the  men  may  learn  to  pull  together. 

This  is  the  first  great  point  to  be  gained,  and 


it  is  a secret  some  crews  never  learn.  Not  only 
must  the  oars  keep  time,  but  the  backs  must 
move  together,  and  the  whole  six  row  as  one 
man.  It  requires  hours  of  practice  and  disci- 
pline before  this  result  is  achieved ; but  some 
day  they  fall  into  it,  and  then  the  pulling  grows 
more  sharp,  more  distinct,  better  defined  with 
every  stroke.  Then  the  stroke  begins  to  be 
quickened,  and  occasionally  a spirt  is  indulged 
in. 

About  three  weekB  before  the  race  the  crews 
go  into  training,  as  though  training  were  some- 
thing new.  They  pull  on  time  four  or  five 
miles  a day,  and  are  more  than  usually  careful 
in  regard  to  their  diet.  Rare  beef  and  mutton, 
potatoes  and  lettuce,  bread-and-butter,  and  milk, 
and  weak  tea,  and  oat-meal  are jet  before  them, 
with  as  mn#i  variety  as  the  flfeenuity  of  the 
cook  may  devise.  Time  was  when  a man  in 
training  was  allowed  to  drink  only  a very  small 
quantity  of  water  daily,  but  this  refinement  of 
cruelty  is  now  done  away,  and  the  thirsty  boat- 
ing man  can  now  drink  as  much  water  as  he 
desires. 

I would  like  to  explain  one  circumstance  in 
regard  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a false  im- 
pression. Our  Harvard  men  have  never  em- 
ployed the  services  of  a professional  trainer,  nor 
has  any  other  than  some  member  of  the  crew, 
elected  Captain  thereof,  ever  haj  any  thing  to 
do  with  training  it.  Others,  indeed,  may  and 
do  take  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
University  crew,  but  to  the  Captain  alone  be- 
longs the  brain  or 

Our  fifteen  minutes  have  passed. 

“ Harvard !”  “ Harvard!"  “ Habvard!” — 
The  cry  comes  down  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
is  caught  up  and  reiterated  by  thousands  of  ex- 
cited men.  Yes,  the  Harvard  is  ahead  this 
time  certainly,  more  than  a sixth  of  a mile,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one  except  perhaps  the 
six  men  in  her,  who  are  thus  placing  their  Col- 
lege at  the  head  of  the  boating  interest  of  the 
country,  professional  as  well  as  amateur. 

Have  I not  fulfilled  my  promise  and  shown 
that  great  principles  are  involved  in  the  winning 
of  a champion  boat-race  ? JCre  not  indefatiga- 
ble energy,  and  vigilance  that  allows  no  detail  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  steady,  grinding  persever- 
ance, principles  which,  if  put  into  practice  as 
they  have  been  by  these  champion  oarsmen, 
will  carry  a man  or  a nation  to  any  point  to 
which  it  may  aspire  ? 


v LUCY  TAVISH’S  JOURNEY. 

AT  last  the  family  united  on  the  question  of 
Lucy’s  taking  a journey.  Even  her  Aunt 
Debby  Davis,  who  opposed  her  in  every  thing 
on  orthodox  principles,  admitted  that  perhaps 
she  would  never  see  a better  time  to  do  a use- 
less thing,  and  she  might  as  well  go  and  be 
done  with  it.  No  one  knew  how  the  suggestion 
had  been  started  in  Lucy’s  behalf;  like  an  in- 
vention, probably  the  necessity  for  it  gave  its 
birth,  and  it  rose  in  several  minds,  to  be  per- 
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fected  among  those  who  could  carry  out  the 
plan.  Valid  reasons  were  assigned  for  this 
journey — she  was  eighteervjears  old,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  devoting  the  future  to  the 
happy  profession  of  a village  school-teacher  had 
finished  the  necessary  education — she  hatf  never 
been  out  of  her  native  place,  nor  seen  a rail- 
road, steamboat,  or  canal.  Jt  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage certainly  to  add  the  experiences  of 
travel  to  her  education,  and  elevate  her  plane 
above  that  of  her  associates  and  scholars. 

“But  where  can  she  go?”  Mrs.  Tavish,  her 
mother,  inquired,  describing  the  circle  of  the 
globe  with  pudgy  hands  acquainted  with  the 
making  of  butter-balls. 

“Our  relations  have  all  died  out,”  added 
Aunt  Debby,  “old  Moses  Davis,  second  cousin 
to  you  and  me,  Sarah,  went  off  siddenly  a year 
ago,  and  his  farm  was  sold.  There’s  no  mis- 
take about  my  missing  the  quinces  I used  to 
get  every  fall  from  his  place.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Davises,  you  know,  except  myself  and 
yourself,  Sarah.”, 

Mr.  Tavish  cogitated ; his  rough  white  eye- 
brows went  up  and  down  as  if  in  search  of  some 
friend  to  quarter  his  Lucy  upon.  She  must 
have  an  object,  and  a hospitable  destination. 
As  he  could  neither  leave  his  farm  nor  afford 
the  money  it  would  cost  to  accompany  her,  it 
would  not  be  proper  otherwise  for  her  to  rush 
blindly  over  some  railroad,  and  put  up  at  some 
tavern  or  gimcrack  hotel,  and  order  what  she 
pleased,  paying  her  bill  like  a man.  She  was 
smart  enough  to  do  it,  he  argued,  but  was  too 
pretty,  and  her  44  sarsy”  way  might  come  upon 
her  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  fetch  her  trou- 
ble. 

Lucy  sat  demure  in  the  family  conclave,  but 
felt  secretly  proud  of  the  importance  her  eight- 
een years  had  so  unexpectedly  assumed,  and 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a variation  upon 
her  dull  life.  She  turned  over  in  her  mind  the 
pages  of  the  Geography,  whose  wood -cuts  rep- 
resented remarkable  objects  in  nature : Niagara, 
the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia — not  capable 
of  reconstruction — the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
Bunker  Hill.  A journey  according  to  her  ideas 
meant  a pursuit  of  these  famous  objects,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  information  afterward 
to  those  of  one’s  friends  athirst  for  knowledge, 
and  only  able  to  receive  it  at  second-hand,  and 
of  holding  them  in  one’s  memory  as  the  precious 
treasures  of  a past  not  to  be  repeated.  Some- 
how this  idea  of  a journey  did  not  attract  her, 
it  lacked  human  interest — a Mountain  could 
only  be  a large  hill,  and  Falls  mere  water  run- 
ning swifter  than  a brook.  Passing  over  these 
she  saw  with  her  mind’s  eye  the  pictures  of 
cities,  New  York,  Chicago,. St.  Louis;  the  lat- 
ter stirred  some  vague  association,  striving  to 
follow  its  clew  she  lost  the  thread  of  the  con- 
vention, but  was  recalled  to  it  by  the  loud 
tones  of  her  father,  who  was  replying  to  some 
remark  of  his  wife’s. 

44  Yes,”  he  said,  “you  know  what  I think  of 
relations,  and  wbat  I have  done  for  yours  and 
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mine.  Blood  is  a great  deal  thicker  than  w a- 
ter ; it  is  as  thick  as  mud.  We  flounder  about, 
our  eyes  and  mouth  $o  full  of  it  that  none  of  us 
can  tell  what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong  with  us 
till  we  are  parted  or  dead.” 

“ Father,  where’s  my  Uncle  Joljn  ?”  inquired 
Lucy. 

44  He  m*ved  to  St.  Louis  in  1848,”  he  an- 
swered. Debby  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
the  mention  of  Uncle  John’s  name,  and  Mrs. 
Tavish  gave  a loud  sigh. 

“Mrs.  Tavish,”  said  Mr.  Tavish,  angrily, 

44  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

44  Why  not  let  me  go  there  ?”  asked  Lucy. 

“Because  I think  he  is  dead,”  her  father  re- 
plied, hanging  his  head. 

“He  is  just  as  much  alive  as  I am,”  said 
Debby. 

44  Why  shouldn’t  he  be  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Tavish. 

44  He  is  just  your  age.” 

“Lemuel  Green,  who  went  out  West  three 
years  ago,  told  me  he  saw  a sign  over  a store 
in  St.  Louis  with  ‘John  Tavish  and  Co., 
Leather  Dealers ,’  on  it,  and  asked  me  if  it 
was  that  brother  of  Seth’s  who  disappeared  so 
strangely  some  years  since.  I said  I guessed 
not ; that  Tavish  was  a common  name  in  that 
part  of  the  country ; but  I am  sure  it  was  our 
John,  it  is  just  like  him  to  be  well  off  and  hap- 
py somewhere  else.” 

Seth  Tavish  gave  a grim  smile.  44 1 reckon 
the  4 Cb.’  has  the  worth  of  it,”  he  said.  44  Lucy, 
you  do  not  remember  your  uncle  I am  sure.” 

“She  does,”  interrupted  Debby;  “she  was 
four  years  old  when  he  went  away  with  that 
wife  of  bis.” 

“Sho,  Debby,  you  forget  yourself!”  cried 
Mrs.  Tavish. 

44  Wish  I could,”  muttered  Debby. 

“I  recollect,”  said  Lucy,  obtaining  an  op- 
portunity, for  speaking,  “a  tall  man  who  used 
to  dangle  his  legs  from  the  window-seat,  where 
Aunt  Debby  kept  her  "work-basket,  and  her  say- 
ing: ‘Run  away,  Lucy,  Uncle  John  does  not 
want  you  here.*  I suppose  he  was  my  uncle.” 

Mr.  Tavish  roared,  and  slapped  his  knee. 
“Good  for  you,  Debby!  Well,  we’ll  send  her 
to  Uncle  John,  and  find  out  by  her  great  ears 
whether  he  wants  her  now.  Lucy,  Puss,  re- 
member the  old  saying  about  the  pitcher’s  going 
to  the  well  one  time  too  many.” 

“No  one  knows  better  than  Aunt  Debby,” 
replied  Lucy,  “the  size  of  my  cars,  she  has 
pulled  them  often  enough.” 

This  discussion  ended,  a new  one  opened, 
from  which  Mr.  Tavish,  after  affirming  that  he 
would  only  allow  the  price  of  a ton  of  hay  for 
Lucy’s  outfit,  withdrew.  The  discussion  on 
Lucy’s  side  regarded  what  outfit  she  must  have , 
on  that  of  Mrs.  Tavish  and  Aunt  Debby  what 
she  could  do  without  in  the  outfit. 

44 1 should  go  respectably,”  said  Lucy. 

44  You  will  come  home  in  rags,  whatever  you 
may  stai$  with,”  said  Aunt  Debby. 

“That  is  to  be  expected,”  added  Mrs.  Tav- 
ish. 
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“It’s  all  the  same,”  retorted  Lucy,  “pro- 
vided the  glass  slipper  comes  round  to  me  again 
—when  I am  sitting  in  my  old  ashes.” 

“Glass  slipper!”  cried  Aunt  Debby;  “that 
comes  from  your  novel-reading.  You  are  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  to  go  alone  from  here  to  the 
bam.” 

“ Mother,  I must  have  a stone-colored  trav- 
eling dress.” 

“And  a bag,”  suggested  Mrs.  Tavish. 

“Fiddle-stick I what  kind  of  a bag?”  asked 
Aunt  Debby. 

“A  morocco  traveling  - bag,  with  & steel 
chain.” 

“ Don’t  you  mean  to  take  a trunk,  Lucy  ?” 

“ Certainly ; but  the  bag,  I mean,  or  satchel,  or 
portmanteau,  or  valise  is  an  article  to  be  carried  in 
the  hand,  containing  sandwiches,  a towel,  cake, 
a dressing-comb,  my  journal,  a bottle  of  salts, 
pamphlet  novels,  a sponge,  and  what-nots.” 

Aunt  Debby  was  silenced  on  that  point : the 
sponge  was  thrown  up. 

“ Borrow  Lucinda  Brown’s  bag,”  said  Mrs. 
Tavish.  “She’s  sure  to  have  one,  if  it  is  only 
to  go  from  house  to  house  to  carry  her  duds 
in.” 

“I  never  borrow,  mother.  I also  should 
have  a silk  dress,  in  case  I should  find  Uncle 
John  fashionable ; I am  told  that  any  thing  ex- 
cept silk  is  inadmissible  at  dinner  and  evening 
parties.” 

“Heavens  and  earth!  Your  Uncle  John 
may  be  dead  and  buried,  and  the  worjns  giving 
parties  in  his  skeleton !”  cried  Aunt  Debby,  for- 
getting her  late  opinion  as  to  his  existence. 

“You  shall  have  my  fawn-colored  silk,”  said 
Mrs.  Tavish ; “ Miss  Lewis  can  make  it  over 
for  you.  I am  quite  willing  for  you  to  appear 
like  other  folks.  Do,  Debby,  hush;  recollect 
Lucy  is  a young  girl.” 

Lucy  held  up  three  fingers,  and  enumerated 
distinctly  — the  traveling-dress,  the  traveling- 
bag,  and  the  silk  dress,  which  must  be  black. 
She  would  turn  down  her  thumb,  she  said,  for 
a few  extras. 

“The  whole  hay  on  the  brook  meadow 
wouldn’t  pay  for  what  you  'want,”  said  Aunt 
Debby. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Tavish,  resolutely, 
“ I’ll  sell  my  cheese  the  first  of  the  week,  up  at 
the  store ; that  will  do  it ; she  isn’t  going  to  take 
but  one  journey,  Debby,  and  Bhe  shall  go  as 
Seth  Tavish’s  daughter  ought  to  go.” 

“ Good  soul !”  exclaimed  Lucy,  dramatically, 
“ Heaven  has  given  thee  a heart  in  the  right 
place,  though  it  hath  bestowed  upon  thee  a ro- 
bust form.  Let  me  kiss  thee !” 

As  she  embraced  her  mother,  she  made  a wry 
face  at  Aunt  Debby,  who  now  appeared  to  be 
lost  in  thought. 

“Ndw,  I hope  it  is  all  settled,”  said  Mrs. 
Tavish.  I’ll  go  into  the  kitchen ; it  won’t  do 
to  let  your  father’s  dinner  get  behindhand,  jour- 
ney or  no  journey.”  * 

“Stop!”  called  Aunt  Debby,  in  a solemn 
voice — “ it  shall  not  be  said  that  I did  not  do  my 


part.  Lucy,  I will  give  you  my  watch  and 
chain!” 

Lucy  stared  amazed,  for  this  watch  and  chain 
she  had  looked  upon  as  Aunt  Debby’s  Baal,  from 
childhood ; and  Mrs.  Tavish  exchanged  an  in- 
telligent sympathetic  glance  with  her  sister. 

“ I never  wear  it,”  she  continued,  “and  never 
shall.  You  are  welcome  to  the  gift.  You  will 
need  the  watch  on  your  journey,  and  afterward, 
when  you  keep  school.” 

Lucy  felt  so  severe  a pang  of  shame  at  this 
generosity  that  she  did  not  know  bow  to  give 
thanks.  She  contrived  to  mutter  a few  words, 
at  which  Aunt  Debby  rather  grandly  waved  her 
hand  and  left  the  room. 

“.I  am  astonished,  Lucy,”  said  Mrs.  Tavish, 
“ that  she  should  part  with  that  watch.  Your 
Uncle  John,  I may  as  well  tell  you,  gave  it  to 
her.  They  were  once  engaged.” 

“ What  broke  it  off?” 

“ He  behaved  badly.  He  was  wild  and  ex- 
travagant. Your  father  had  a bitter  quarrel 
with  him,  partly  on  Debby’s  account.  At  last 
the  farm  was  divided ; John  took  all  the  ready 
money,  and  left  for  parts  unknown,  with  his 
wife.” 

“ Aunt  Debby  ever  in  love ! Gracious ! ” 

“ Lucy,  you  are  a foolish  child.  Love  is  not 
confined  to  the  imagination  of  girls  and  boys. 
It  is  a sober,  lasting  fact.  The  poetiy  books  omit 
a great  deal  in  their  descriptions  because  they 
are  meant  for  the  like  of  you — young,  pretty, 
ignorant.  Debby  was,  and  is,  cruelly  disap- 
pointed ; in  fact,  she  had  a brain-fever  which 
turned  her  hair.  She  is  barely  forty,  you  goose, 
now,  and  you  think  her  an  old  woman.  Lucy, 
you  never  saw  me  out  of  patience  with  her. 
Will  you  let  what  I have  said  prevail  'with  you, 
and  make  you  more  gracious  and  affectionate 
with  her  ?” 

“ Never  was  so  ashamed  in  my  life.  How 
much  did  she  love  him?  Now  I am  curious 
about  my  uncle.  I declare  I’ll  take  out  the 
watch  before  his  face  and  tell  him  the  time  of 
day.” 

“There,  Lucy,  you  need  not  get  into  any 
tantrum  on  the  subject.  I guess  your  father 
has  concluded  he  was  not  over-reasonable  with 
John.  I surmise  that  Seth  wants  to  make  up, 
for  he  is  a tender-hearted  man.” 

Mr.  Tavish’s  reason  told  him  that  the  better 
way  would  be  to  write  to  “John  Tavish  and  Co.” 
before  sending  Lucy  on  what  might  prove  a 
wild-goose  chase;  but  pride,  and  possibly — 
clod-turner  that  he  was — a sentiment,  prevent- 
ed his  doing  so.  He  chose  the  experiment  of 
sending  a mutual  tie  as  embassador  between 
himself  and  his  brother.  Several  days  after- 
ward, dressed  in  his  best,  Mr.  Tavish  rode  away 
from  his  door  without  giving  his  family  any 
reason,  and  returned  after  an  absence  of  a few 
hours.  He  produced  what  he  called  an  “ asso- 
ciated ticket”  for  Lucy,  wrhich  he  had  purchased 
at  Dropville — a railroad  station  twelve  riiiles  dis- 
tant, where  he  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  con^ 
ferring  with  the  station-master. 
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“ Now,  Lucy,  ” he  said,  “ this  combination 
thing  will  put  you  right  through.  You  won’t 
have  to  put  your  hand  in  your  purse  for  a cent, 
unless  to  buy  something  to  eat  with.  In  three 
days  and  three  nights  you  will  be  there.  I’ve 
ciphered  it  all  out.  The  Railroad  Company  is 
bound  to  take  care  of  you,  or  it  lies  like  thun- 
der. Are  you  about  ready  ?” 

4 ‘No,  father;  the  dresses  I am  to  have  are 
not  yet  bought,  and  my  mind  is  not  quite  pre- 
pared.” 

“ What  has  your  mind  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“Would  you  have  her  leave  her  wits  at 
home,  father?”  said  Mrs.  Tavish.  “I’ll  tell 
you  what  she-  means.  She  is  waiting  for  me 
to  sell  my  cheese.” 

“Oh,  ho!” 

“To  piece  out  your  generous  providings.” 

“Oh,  ho!  ho!” 

“ Yes,  she  is  going  on  the  .strength  of  fty 
cheese.  ” 

“ Well,  Sally,  your  cheese  is  apt  to  be  strong 
enough  to  take  any  body  along.  Plague  take* 
you ! How  much  more  do  you  want  for  furbe- 
lows ?” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lucy’s  wishes  were 
finally  carried  out.  The  morning  arrived  when 
she  turned  the  key  in  her  trunk,  and  stood  be- 
fore her  mother  dressed  in  a stone-colored  suit, 
a stone-colored  hat,  trimmed  with  ivy-leaves, 
and  holding  a pretty  leather  bag,  stuffed  full  of 
small  stores. 

“ Good-by,  mother ! Eyes,  look  your  last ; 
arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !” 

Mrs.  Tavish  made  no  effort  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  which  slid  off  her  round,  shining  cheeks. 
She  hugged  Lucy,  begged  her  not  to  wet  her 
feet,  and  told  her  that  she  must  be  sure  to  read 
a chapter  every  night  in  the  little  Testament 
which  had  been  clapped  into  her  trunk  at  the 
Last  moment.  Lucy  heroically  suppressed  ev- 
ery symptom  of  exultation  and  anticipation, 
kissed  her  mother,  and  patted  her  shoulders, 
and  turned  to  Aunt  Debby,  who  was  tearless, 
and  wore  a critical  expression. 

“Good-by,  Aunt  Debby  ; I shall  write.” 

“Be  sure  to  tell  us  all  the  fashions;  and 
if  you  come  across  any  curiosities  bring  them 
home.” 

“ Come  now,  Lucy,”  called  her  father  from 
outside ; “ Bill’s  beginning  to  thrash.” 

She  sprang  forward,  and  into  the  wagon  be- 
side him  ; and  as  they  left  the  village,  striking 
the  highway  which  led  up  a long  hill,  and  from 
its  summit  showed  the  round  of  the  purple  au- 
tumn sky  hovering  over  a hundred  corn-fields, 
filled  with  sere  stalks,  dotted  with  elms  and 
maples,  whose  leaves  were  amber,  crimson,  and 
green,  and  russet  woods  running  like  promon- 
tories into  the  valleys,  and  hills  veiled  in  blue 
velvety  mist,  she  felt  as  if  she  was  riding  up  to 
Paradise ; that  vagary  on  the  road  before  us 
\Aich  turns  out  to  be  nothing  at  all  she  felt  to 
perfection.  Her  feelings  were  sustained  by 
Bill’s  unvarying  jog  and  her  father's  silence, 
which  at  last  he  broke.  - 
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“ If  there  should  be  any  difficulty,  Lucy,  aft- 
er you  get  there,  in  finding  your  Uncle  John, 
you  must  go  to  a private  boarding-house.  I 
made  inquiries  of  a man  who  has  been  there, 
and  he  gave  me  this  direction ; put  it  in  your 
pocket-book.  I trust,  however^  you  will  have 
no  difficulty ; our  information  about  John  is  to 
be  relied  on.” 

“ How  long  shall  I stay  in  case  I do  ?” 

“ Till  you  have  got  an  idee  of  the  Western 
Country.  I wish  you  would  notice  the  soil, 
what  sort  of  trees  flourish  best,  and  what  effect 
the  water  has  on  your  system.  Who  knows 
but  that  I may  sell  out  here,  and  move  Sally 
and  Debby  there ! ” 

“ What  shall  I say  to  Uncle  John  ?” 

“ Tell  him  you’ve  come  to  make  him  a short 
visit.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  till  they  came  to  the 
Dropville  Station.  Mr.  Tavish  then  grew  anx- 
ious and  doubtful,  but  Lucy’s  spirits  rose  to  a 
grand  level  with  the  sight  of  the  railroad  para- 
phernalia. 

“I  am  not  sure,”  he  said,  “that  I haven’t 
done  the  wrong  thing  to  let  you  go.  Be  mighty 
careful  of  the  folks  you  meet  along  your  way. 

I hope  I haven’t  made  a mistake.  What  pos- 
sessed me  to  let  you  go  when  you  are  all  the 
treasure  I have  ? Darn  that  John  Tavish!  lie 
never  was  any  thing  but  a pest  to  me.” 

“ It  is  all  right,  father.  I can  take  care  of 
myself  from  here  to  Jericho.  I shouldn’t  be 
worth  naming  as  a New  England  girl  if  I 
couldn’t.  You  have  arranged  every  thing  just 
as  I like.”  , 

“ Expect  1 did  calculate  on  your  grit.  There’s 
the  whistle.  Now  you  are  going.  Here,  give 
me  a kiss.  Don’t  do  any  thing  to  bo  ashamed 
of  to  high  nor  low.” 

And  Lucy  was  off!  A tear  bedimmed  her 
eye  as  6he  caught  sight  of  her  father  and  Bill 
at  a turn  of  the  road,  the  former  holding  down 
his  head  thoughtfully,  and  the  latter  thrashing 
his  long  tail  viciously ; but,  as  they  disappeared, 
the  novelty  and  excitement  of  her  position  filled 
her  mind  afresh. 

In  the  first  isolation,  and  dread  of  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers,  she  kept  her  stone-colored 
veil  over  her  face,  and  assumed  a haughty  mien 
if  any  of  the  passengers  made  a movement  in 
her  direction;  but  the  feeling  soon  wore  off. 

On  the  second  day  the  veil  streamed  from  the 
back  of  her  hat,  her  gloves  were  off,  her  hair 
had  become  a little  regardless  of  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  and  her  dress  was  crumpled ; her  • 
whole  air  partook  of  that  peculiar  demoraliza- 
tion which  travel  effects  with  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  it.  She  had  even  accepted  a 
piece  of  sponge-cake  and  a Flakier s Weekly 
from  a dapper  middle-aged  gentleman,  \yho  was 
subservient  to  a brown  linen  surtout,  and  who 
remarked  that  the  cake  might  be  free  from 
specks,  but  that  he  didi/t  think  so,  and  who 
pointed  to  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  similarity 
between*the  portraits  of  malefactors  and  those 
of  the  good  and  great  men.  The  absence  of 
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that  old  lady  who  governs  society,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
who  is  never  able  to  leave  her  narrow  locality, 
the  sudden,  inevitable,  and  unlooked-for  rela- 
tions, caused  by  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
traveling,  established  a community  of  interests 
— lasting  between  town  and  town,  or  for  the 
whole  journey.  It  had  been  magnetically  dis- 
covered who  were  the  44  through  passengers” — 
and  they  felt  themselves  a battered,  jolly  crew 
— the  soot,  cinders,  and  dust,  the  terrifying  be- 
havior of  the  brakemen,  watching  from  between* 
the  cars,  and  frantically  pulling  at  cranks  and 
cords  or  dancing  lanterns  about,  together  with 
the  concise,  impressive  manners  of  the  conduct- 
ors, incapable  of  volunteering  any  information, 
answered  to  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  ship- 
hoard,  and  drew  confiding  souls  together,  whose 
bonds  would  fly  asunder  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  destined  station^  The  few  short  intervals 
in  which  the  passengers  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  train  and  skirmish  for  a meal,  consisting 
mostly  of  lard  and  grit,  apples  and  deleterious 
liquids,  awoke  Lucy  to  a bewildering  sense  of 
an  outside  world  whose  extremities  were  the 
home  she  had  left,  and  St.  Louis,  each  vague 
and  remote,  and  alien  to  her  present  purpose. 
All  she  saw  outside  the  railroad  appeared  auto- 
matic— the  towns,  with  strings  of  puppets,  whose 
motions  would  cease  with  the  passing  of  the 
locomotive ; the  hill-ranges  that  rose  and  sank  ; 
the  winding  rivers,  wide  and  silent,  narrow  and 
noisy,  skimmed  by  birds,  or  dotted  with  boats  ; 
the  belts  of  primeval  woods,  shady  as  the  world 
of  ghost ; and  but  for  the  embrace  of  the  iron 
raik,  as  impenetrable,  and  the  lakes,  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  landscape,  opening  sleepily  at  the 
noise  and  fume  of  the  perturbations  of  men. 
It  all  counted  afterward  as  a wild  vision  in  her 
memory. 

At  Chicago  there  was  more  confusion,  hurry, 
and  change  than  at  any  time  before ; and  on 
starting  from  thence  Lucy  perceived  that  the 
aspect  of  her  particular  car  had  changed  en- 
tirely— she  was  alone  in  her  comer.  Two  veiled 
statues  in  crinoline  occupied  seats  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  who  w’ere  evidently  prepared  to  re- 
main immovable  through  all  vicissitudes,  and 
not  admit  their  propinquity  to  any  fellow-be- 
ings; the  other  occupants  were  men — sharp- 
jawed  tobacco -chcw^ers,  with  wrinkled  fore- 
heads, and  eves  filled  with  speculation.  Miles 
rolled  away,  the  brakemen  were  napping  or 
smoking,  and  the  conductors’  appetites  for  tick- 
ets for  the  present  w’ere  appeased.  Lucy  gazed 
at  the  flying  country  till  her  eyes  ached,  and 
then  thought  she  would  empty  her  traveling- 
bag  and  sort  its  contents  for  amusement.  She 
shook,  folded,  and  replaced  them.  Opening 
her  little  journal  for  the  first  time,  she  began  to 
write  iij  it  with  the  gold  pencil  attached  to  Aunt 
Debbv’s  chain,  and  was  arrested  by  a voice  close 
to  her  ear  from  the  seat  behind  hers,  which  she 
had  thought  empty. 

44  You  have  traveled  so  far,  Miss,  that  I reck- 
on you  have  to  keep  that  book  posted  up  to  keep 
run  of  yourself.” 
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She  turned  and  brought  her  face  unpleasant- 
ly near  to  that  of  a young  man  who  rested  his 
elbow's  on  the  back  of  her  seat.  There  was  a 
detestable  expression  of  admiration  in  his  good- 
natured  countenance  which  made  her  angry ; 
she  grew  very  red  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  lie, 
not  intimidatod,  moved  his  elbow’s  to  get  a bet- 
ter view',  and  made  another  attempt. 

44 1 have  been  observing  you  some  time,  Miss 
— thought  you  seemed  dull,  and  that  I’d  better 
come  over  and  introduce  myself — might  as  well 
be  neighborly!  I am  going  to  Alton.  My 
name  is  Torch.  I was  all  through  the*war — 
Lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Fourth  Indiana — 

Silver  Tails.  We  were  the  boys,  I assure  you. 

We  didn’t  run  away  but  once.” 

► “I  wish,  Sir,  you  would  repeat  the  perform- 
ance on  this  occasion,”  said  Lucy,  fiercely. 

He  laughed. 

^4 1 didn’t  rnn.  I never  do  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. I couldn’t  that  day.  Look  here!” 

In  spite  of  herself  she  looked,  as  he  rolled  up 
»his  loose  coat-sleeve  and  exposed  an  ugly  scar 
running  down  his  arm  to  his  right  hand,  from 
which  tw’o  fingers  were  gone. 

“I  spent  a lively  evening  after  the  fight, 
when  my  bunch  of  fives  was  sliced  into  without 
chloroform;  the  surgeon  excused  himself  for 
mislaying  the  last  bottle.  I kicked  him  and  I 
cursed  him ; and  then  a New  England  woman 
came  aleng  with  a lemon — the  Newr  England 
W’omen  carried  lemons  always — and she  was  al- 
mighty good  to  me.  She  said,  ‘Don’t  swear;* 
and  I haven’t  cursed  since.  I knew’  your  stripe 
as  soon  as  I set  eyes  on  you.  Should  be  happy, 

Miss,  to  show’  you  any  attention  in  my  power.” 

Ending  with  this  bit  of  politeness  he  drew 
aside  with  an  expression  which  denoted  he  had 
done  all  that  could  become  a man  and  traveler. 

A broad  smile  passed  over  Lucy’s  face,  which 
he  perceived,  and  which  enconragcd  him.  He 
replaced  his  elbows  and  resumed : 

44  The  war,  Miss,  has  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing us  feel  free  and  easy  every  where.  I am 
quite  ready  to  go  with  our  artillery  to  Mexico ; 
the  Mexicans  need  h — (beg  your  pardon!), 
and  our  cannon  can  give  it  to  them.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  Mexicans  ? When  you  say 
vermin , vornito , and  a want  of  veracity , they  are 
described,  in  my  estimation.” 

Lucy  looked  down  the  row  on  her  right,  and 
up  the  row  on  her  left,  to  see  if  any  body  was 
observing  this  persistent,  shabby  young  man, 
who  was  using  the  most  offensive  language  she 
ever  heard.  No  one  appeared  at  all  regardful 
of  him ; but  she  omitted  to  glance  into  the  lit- 
tle mirror  inserted  in  the  panel  at  the  end  of 
the  car  on  her  side. 

44  Where  is  Mexico?”  she  asked,  w'ith  an  in- 
different air. 

44  It  is  the  country  where  hasty  plates  of  soup 
are  made,  and  military  officers  use  the  politest 
of  talk,  when  it  is  necessary  for  Captain  Bra|g 
to  give  ’em  a little  more  grape.” 

She  raised  her  eves  to  his,  and  met  a sharp, 
intelligent,  cool  glance,  which  made  her  feel 
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slightly  afraid  of  him.  With  oozing  courage, 
she  said,  abruptly : 

“ Mr.  Torch,  were  you  ever  extinguished  ?” 

“ Old !”  he*  answered ; “ old  as  the  Allegha- 
nies  that  joke  is ! The  Torch  Family  came  in 
with  that  range.  Before  that  party  of  self-suf- 
ficient gentlemen  set  sail  for  America  in  1620.” 

In  spite  of  his  pert  reply  his  sand-colored 
complexion  took  on  a lively  red,  and  matched 
his  long  hair,  which  fell  straight  beneath  his 
jaunty  felt-hat.  Lucy  had  succeeded  in  an- 
noying and  discomposing  him.  He  was  really 
attracted  toward  her,  and  honest  in  his  admi- 
ration. The  legends  of  his  regiment,  os  well  as 
its  experiences  in  passing  over  a large  extent 
of  country,  went  to  prove  there  was  such  a truth 
as  “ love  at  first  sight.”  Lucy  turned  squarely 
from  him  in  the  middle  of  her  seat,  and  devoted 
a close  attention  to  her  window.  She  wished 
that  the  brim  of  her  hat  was  wider,  for  she  bad 
an  irritating  perception  that  Mr.  Torch  was  in- 
tently examining  the  shape  of  her  ears,  her  wa- 
terfall, and  the  contour  of  her  head.  There 
was  silence  for  a few  miles,  and  then  an  ava- 
lanche of  magazines  and  papers  came  sjiding 
over  beside  her. 

“Do  look  at  them,”  begged  Mr.  Torch  in  a 
beseeching  tone.  “I  meant  no  offense.  Ex- 
cuse me.” 

“Thank  you,”  mumbled  Lucy,  and  took  up 
a Magazine. 

“First-rate  article  there,”  he  said,  eagerly; 
“but,  by  jingo,  there  isn’t  a mite  of  common- 
sense  in  it.  How  are  the  writers  paid  your 
w&y  for  writing  moonshine  ?” 

“In  finding  critics  like  yourself,  possibly.” 

“Very  good  again.  The  article  is  called, 

* The  Skulldof  the  Negro  before  and  after  Free- 
dom.* Now  will  you  bo  good  enough  to  tell 
me.  Miss,  whether  the  happy  and  enlightened 
colored  brother,  wrho  never  is  allowed  to  come 
into  the  family  with  you,  is  different  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  head'from  the  miserable,  ignorant 
nigger,  the  associate  of  the  whites  at  the  South  ? 
Recollect  I am  no  secesh.  No,  Sir-ee.” 

What  should  she  do?  Be  driven  mad  by 
this  creature,  who  had  sprung  up  like  a mush- 
room in  the  atmosphere  of  the  car!  She  felt 
powerless  against  his  familiar,  horrible  good- 
humor.  She  laid  the  Magazine  down,  looked 
at  her  watch,  and  queried  how  much  longer 
she  could  endure  it  before  attempting  “justifia- 
ble homicide  1” 

“My  watch  run  down,”  h$  said,  “just  as 
we  passed  Marcus- Aureliusville.  What  time  is 
it?’*  She  felt  compelled  to  inform  him;  but 
unwisely  held  up  the  watch  for  him  to  see  the 
hour. 

“Why,  what  an  old-fashioned  time-piece!” 
he  exclaimed.  “Left  you  by  some  relation,  I 
think ;”  and  he  attempted  to  take  it  in  his  hand. 
She  drew  it  away  adroitly,  and  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  another  impertinence. 

“It  came  in  with  the  Torches,  and,  like 
them,  it  never  runs  down.”  ! 

lie  roared  and  clapped  his  hands ; and  Lucy,  j 
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with  a burning  face,  gave  up  the  contest  and 
concluded  to  accept  the  situation  of  victim  till 
the  cars  should  stop,  and  there  she  would  run 
into  the  prairie  if  she  saw  one. 

Shortly  the  train  stopped. 

“ Hillo !”  cried  Mr.  Torch,  “ what  is  all  this  ? 
What  are  we  stopping  for  at  four  o’clock  to  get 
our  suppers  ? There  is  a long  night  before  us ! ” 

Lucy  shuddered.  “ It  really  is  for  refreshment. 
What  shall  I bring  you  — apple-pie?  ham? 
cheese  ? coffee  ? Do  now ; I haven’t  seen  you 
eat  a mouthful  to-day.  Have  you  taken  a bite 
since  we  left  Chicago  ? Own  up.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  replied,  crossly,  “I  pur- 
chased rolls  and  buns  this  morning ; I require 
nothing  more.” 

“Rolls  and  buns!  poor  fodder  those;  there 
is  no  nourishment  in  them — saw -dust.  The 
train  will  not  stop  till  we  get  to  Alton.  If  you 
would  only  stop  there  at  my  mother’s  and  get  a 
cup  of  her  coffee ! Why  won’t  you  stop  and 
risk  yourself?  Your  parents  could  not  but  ap- 
prove of  such  an  opportunity  for  you,  and  I 
should  be  the  happiest — ” 

“ Mr.  Torch,”  said  Lucy,  in  a stifled  voice, 

“the  time  is  passing,  and  you  will  lose  your 
own  refreshment.” 

“ If  you  will  take  nothing,  here  goes !” 

And  he  darted  out.  Lucy  rose  with  a for- 
lorn hope  of  changing  her  place  to  be  beside 
some  one  who  might  keep  Mr.  Torch  at  bav. 

Mr.  Torch,  she.  was  confident,  would  go  from 
bad  to  worse  and  make  loud,  imperative  offers 
of  marriage,  which  she  might  in  her  misery  be 
induced  to  accept  to  silence  and  confound  him 
with  happiness!  She  cast  a helpless  look  to- 
ward the  veiled  crinoline  statues;  they  wrere 
women,  and  should,  aid  her  to  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  an  admirer!  But  their  veils  were 
still  down,  a slight  movement  behind  them  be- 
trayed that  they  were  alive,  apd  in  the  act  of 
eating  such  fragments  as  could  be  concealed  be- 
neath them,  and  she  felt  repelled.  Better  find 
some  old  gentleman,  she  thought ; but  there  was 
no  old  gentleman  present ; she  had  seen  none 
since  her  dear  father  left  her  at  Dropville. 

Why  had  he  not  accompanied  her?  no  impu- 
dent warrior  would  have  presumed  to  admire 
her  then.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  grow- 
ing dark.  Would  Mr.  Torch  talk  all  night  to 
her ! It  was  dark,  though  the  sun  had  not  set ; 
but  the  sky  must  be  overclouded  with  a rising 
storm.  Suppose  a tempest.  She  was  afraid 
of  thunder  and  lightning ; and  what  a compan- 
ion to  appeal  to  was  Mr.  Torch ! It  couldn't 
thunder,  for  it  was  October,  and  too  late. 

Why  didn’t  these  troubles  shadow  forth  in  her 
mind  while  she  was  having  her  fine  dreams  of  a 
journey  and  making  fine  plans  ? A journey, 
in  fact,  was  tiresome,  stupid,  dirty.  The  ro- 
mancers of  the  pen  must  be  characters  of  the 
most  mendacious  and  venial  description.  If 
on  her  arrival  at  St.  Louis  her  disappointment 
should  continue,  and  the  city  should  prove  a 
sham,  she  hoped  she  should  not  find  her  Uncle 
| John,  as  her  father  said  he  had  been,  a trouble 
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always ; and  now  he  was  the  cause  of  her  ac-  I 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Torch ! 

With  an  air  of  desperate  resignation  she  re- 
sumed her  seat,  thankful,  at  least,  that  no  one 
had  witnessed  this  humiliating  acquaintance. 
As  she  leaned  her  head  back  wearily  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  little  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  car, 
a hat  was  rising  in  it,  followed  by  a face,  fol- 
lowed by  shoulders — there  wras  no  room  in  it  to 
reflect  further,  and  she  sought  the  reality.  , The 
reality,  in  the  shape  of  a handsome,  dignified 
young  man,  had  already  found  her,  and  was 
looking  at  her  with  an  expression  which  gave  a 
relief  as  profound  as  it  was  sudden.  Uncon- 
sciously she  made  an  imploring  gesture,  and 
he  moved  toward  her,  feeling  an  intangible  rec- 
ognition, which  he  thought  he  must  look  into 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  Spinoza  and  find  a reason 
for  it. 

“Will  you  permit  me?”  he  asked,  pointing 
to  the  seat  Mr.  Torch  had  vacated. 

44  Certainly,”  she  answered. 

44  The  obtrusive  looking-glass  yonder  would 
reflect  the  behavior  of  your  enthusiastic  friend,” 
he  continued,  44  and  I could  not  avoid  learning 
that  you  were  annoyed.  This  sort  of  man  is  an 
unhappy  feature  of  our  civilization.  I am  al- 
most sure  I have  before  this  attempted  to  spare 
some  unprotected  traveler  from  his  tongue.  If 
you  will  allow  it,  I will  go  on  with  my  book  in 
your  neighborhood.”  He  opened  the  volume 
in  his  hand,  and  bent  his  head  to  the  studious 
perusal  of  a treatise  upon  “The  Moral  Use  of 
^Esthetic  Manners.”  The  brim  of  Lucy’s  hat 
was  too  wide  now ; but  she  contrived  to  get  a 
clear  glimpse  of  his  face  from  under  it,  and 
somehow'  felt  as  if  she  had  been  scolding  un- 
reasonably a few  minutes  since,  on  the  subject 
of  journeys.  To  him  it  appeared  as  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treatise  was  more  obscure  and 
complicated  than  the  papers  which  he  luid  read 
previously;  besides,  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  Lucy  w as  very  pale,  that  her  hands  trem- 
bled, and  thinking  there  was  a tremor  in  her 
sweet  voice.  She  was  indeed  nervous  and  ex- 
hausted for  several  reasons,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  having  a good  crying  fit. 

44  By-thc-way,”  he  said,  shutting  his  book, 
“there  is  famous  tea  at  this  station.  I am 
going  to  get  a cup  for  you — there  is  time.” 

He  w'as  gone  and  back  again,  with  n.bowl  of 
tea  set  in  a plate,  round  which  w'as  a wreath  of 
small  biscuits. 

44.I  am  going  back  for  a second  one  for  my- 
self,” he  said,  disappearing  again  before  she 
could  thank  him.  She  drank  the  tea  and  ate 
the  biscuit  with  gratitude,  and  her  inclination 
for  weeping  vanished. 

44  All  aboard!”  being  cried, he  hurried  in  be- 
fore the  crowd. 

“The  bowl  and  the  plate,  Sir?”  said  Lucy, 
interrogatively. 

44 1 was  in  a dilemma,”  he  answered,  with  a 
smile — 44  if  the  bowl  went  out,  I feared  our  friend 
w'ould  come  in  before  me.  * We  rau9t  throw 
them  both  out  of  the  window  if  they  are  too 


troublesome.  The  bowl  not  being  stronger  his 
song  won’t  be  longer.” 

With  the  rush  back  of  the  passengers  came 
Mr.  Torch ; he  looked  puzzled  when  he  saw'  his 
place  occupied.  Lucy  felt  afraid  he  would  push 
in  beside  her,  and  he  was  debating  within  him- 
self whether  he  would  do  so  when  a heavy  over- 
coat deposited  itself  in  the  desired  spot.  He 
cast  an  irate  glance  at  the  owner,  and  said  to 
himself : 

“One  of  those  muscular  college  pups, 
crammed  to  the  hilt  with  other  men's  ideas, 
which  they  report  as  their  own.  m do  picket 
duty ; if  he  gets  over  the  line,  I am  no  longer 
fit  for  Company  A.” 

He  threw  out  his  chest  and  folded  his  arms 
with  a military  swagger,  which  proved  the 
adaptability  of  the  young  American  to  any  sta- 
tion, for  the  swagger  was  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  a Brigadier-General,  and  said  between  his 
teeth : 

44  There?*  going  to  be  a tornado,  Miss.” 

“ Where  ?”  interposed  Lucy’s  champion. 

“ Perhaps  you  have  been  too  much  engrossed 
\vith  your  lesson,’1  said  Mr.  Torch,  “to  notice 
that  the  sky  is  like  brass— isn’t  that  a sign  ?” 

“The  appearance  of  brass  sometimes  is  the 
sign  of  failure.” 

Lucy  let  the  bowl  and  plate  fall  with  a crash, 
to  divert  an  impending  quarrel,  and  looked  a 
reproof.  Mr.  Torch  thought  she  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  do  mischief.  His  crest  grew' 
haughty  as  he  spoke  again. 

“And,  perhaps,  Sir,  you  have  not  observed 
that  we  are  in  the  last  car.” 

“What  of  that?”  asked  Lucy. 

Mr.  Torch  shrugged  his  shoulders  alarmingly. 

44  Unless  the  train  stops  in  time  .we  may  be 
blown  into  kingdom  come.” 

44  Pooh !”  said  the  young  man. 

44 Pooh ! yourself!”  replied  Mr.  Torch, 44 and 
Boo ! if  you  are  so  inclined.”  . 

The  young  man  rose  up  to  an  altitude  of  six 
feet  and  one  or  two  inches,  and  whispered  some 
mystery  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Torch,  and  sat  down 
again,  and  plunged  into  the  depth  of  his  treatise. 
Mr.  Torch  looked  doubtfully  at  Lucy  a moment, 
and  retreated  slowly  to  the  single  corner  seat 
behind  the  one  he  had  formerly  occupied.  There 
was  no  talking  to  Lucy  over  the  tall  head  of  the 
reader,  and  Mr.  Torch  grew  uncomfortable  and 
fidgety,  muttering  something  to  the  effect  that 
he  guessed  he  could  find  friends  in  the  smoking- 
car  ; got  up,  antf,  with  an  ominous  grimace  at 
Lucy,  passed  out.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone 
the  book  was  closed  and  “that  day  he  read  no 
more.”  • 

44  If  the  wind  blows  more  than  wind  should 
blow  under  the  circumstances,  no  doubt  the 
train  will  stop,”  he  remarked. 

“It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,” 
she  answered,  referring  to  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Torch. 

“ I recollected,  at  last,  that  I saw  him  in  St. 
Louis,”  he  said.  “I  told  him  so,  and  lie  did 
not  appear  to  like  it.” 
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“I  hope  he  will  not  be  seen  there  again,  for 
it  is  to  St.  Louis  I am  going." 

“So  am  I.  I live  there." 

A curious  hope  and  longing  sprang  up  in  both 
hearts,  which  lent  them  a charmed  forgetfulness 
of  every  thing  outside  for  some  moments.  The 
train  whirled  on  with  its  rhythmic  motion, 
sounding  an  agreeable  refrain  (Staccato) — 

“ Begun-begun-to-be-as-one  l 
Not-to-part-and-be-undone ! 
Apart-apart-and-ever-miea 
Thls-this-advancing-bliss ! 
No-uo-no-begun-bcgun  !'* 

The  relentless  brakeman,  with  his  ignis-fatuus 
lantern,  came  round  and  lighted  some  ineffectual 
lamps. 

“Night  has  come,"  said  Lucy,  “but  not  the 
tornado." 

“Yes ; but  why  is  it  thought  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  roof  of  the  cars  only  with  these  lamps 
— is  it  from  some  occult  astronomical  feeling?" 

But  the  semi-darkness  was  favorable  for  con- 
versation, they  conversed  on  abstruse,  learned 
subjects,  as  young  foolish  persons  are  apt  to  con- 
verse, and  every  moment  felt  drawn  nearer  and  j 
nearer  to  each  other.  They  continued  talking, 
in  a low  tone,  till  every  body  had  taken  to  nods, 
and  the  extraordinary  contortions  which  sleep 
produces  on  the  helpless  frame  when  unsupport- 
ed by  a bed.  It  was  suggested  that  one  seat 
should  be  turned  opposite  the  other,  for  Lucy  to 
rest  upon  and  sleep ; though  she  protested  against 
it,  the  matter  was  accomplished,  and  the  young 
man  retired  to  the  corner  seat  to  meditate,  and 
watch  for  Mr.  Torch.  A period  of  silence  en- 
sued, long  to  him,  for  Lucy  slept : it  appeared 
the  normal  condition  of  man  to  be  on  an  ever- 
lasting, straight,  swift,  banging  journey  I He 
pulled  up  the  car-blind  and  tried  to  peer  into 
the  darkness,  something  hurtled  in  the  air  out- 
side, then  he  heard  a distant  roar ; it  was  com- 
ing nearer ! Lucy  heard  it,  and  started  to  her 
feet — all  heard  it ; the  car  was  astir  I 

“ A tornado  sure !"  was  cried.  “ Are  we  in 
the  woods  ? Stop  her!  Back  her ! Where  is 
the  conductor?  It's  nothing  but  a gust!  Sit 
down,  all  hands !" 

Lucy  saw  the  door  fly  open,  and  Mr.  Torch 
trying  to  get  in ; but  it  flew  back,  and  shut  him 
out.  The  roar  increased,  and  mixed  with  it 
was  a strange,  sharp  shriek  close  round  them ; 
the  train  staggered,  then  came  a jerk,  the  car 
grated,  tipped,  was  off  the  track,  and  went 
smashing  against  the  stone  sides  of  a culvert. 
Lucy  was  thrown  forward,  and  caught  in  the 
strong  arras  of  her  watcher,  who  braced  himself 
against  the  upper  side  of  the  slanted  car. 

“ Keep  still !"  was  now  shrieked ; “ the  dan- 
ger is  over;  the  car  is  detached;  the  train’s 
ahead.  The  Company  ought  to  be  sued  for 


damages.  It’s  well  no  trees  fell  on  us ; we  are 
under  a bridge." 

Lucy  was  not  as  frightened  as  she  should 
be ; her  attention  was  distracted  by  the  beat- 
ing of  a strong  heart  her  cheek  was  close  to — as 
novel  a sound  to  her  as  the  roar  of  the  tornado. 

“ Are  you  afraid  ?’’  he  asked. 

“Not  now." 

His  arms  tightened  their  clasp.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  for  the  lights  had  been  knocked  out,  and 
he  could  not  see  that  she  lifted  her  face  toward 
his ; but  he  knew  it,  and  bent  his  head.  As  in 
any  darkness  and  chaos  lips  will  meet,  unmind- 
ful of  all  except  that  which  they  seek,  so  theirs 
sought  a meeting — they  kissed  each  other  with 
a kiss  of  surprised  passion,  and  then  they  were 
full  of  an  insane  joy. 

“I  should  have  been  so  unhappy  if  you  had 
not  been  here, " she  murmured. 

“I  never  shall  be  happy  if  you  are  away  from 
me  again,"  he  whispered. 

They  felt  like  indifferent  spectators  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion.  He  was  the  first  to 
rally  from  their  natural,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, idiotic  happiness. 

“ My  head  is  badly  thumped,”  he  said.  “ I 
think  I must  have  made  the  tour  of  the  roof." 

Lucy  reached  her  hand  up  to  touch  the  wound, 
but  merely  succeeded  in  obtaining  kisses  on  it. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  “my  arm  is  hurt;  I just 
fed  it." 

The  tornado  passing  on,  the  passengers  got 
out  of  the  tilted  car  and  took  another ; the  lo- 
comotive got  under  way,  and  the  train  proceed- 
ed. Several  persons,  it  was  soon  ascertained, 
were  injured.  A sprightly  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Torch  had  his  arm  broken — how,  it  was 
not  known ; but  Lucy  felt,  with  compunction, 
that  it  had  been  done  in  his  effort  to  reach  her. 

“The  ass  was  right  after  all  about  the  tor- 
nado," said  her  friend.  “I’ll  look  him  up,  set 
his  arm,  and  apologize." 

“Are  you  a doctor?" 

“I  am  Dr.  John  Tavish,  at  your  service." 

“ I am  Lucy  Tavish,"  she  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

“ By  Jove ! that  accounts  for  it.” 

“ Accounts  for  what  ?’’ 

“Explain  the  Tavish  pedigree  to  me,  if  you 
please." 

“ Seth  and  John  Tavish  are  brothers.” 

“Just  what  I have  been  saying  all  along; 
and  you  are  on  your  way  to  our  house  to  make 
a visit.  I am  glad  you  did  not  meet  my  broth- 
er Seth  first ; he  is  a good  deal  handsomer  than 
I am ; he  looks  like  you." 

Lucy’s  mission  was  accomplished.  She  nev- 
er performed  a second  journey  like  that,  which 
ended  with  entering  her  uncle’s  house  as  his 
son  John’s  cousin,  and  leaving  it  as  his  wife. 
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L 

The  velvet  gloss  of  the  purple  chair 
Deepened  beneath  her  yellow  hair; 

Idly  she  folded  and  fluttered  her  fan, 

Nor  deigned  a glance  at  the  haughty  man. 

Soft  was  the  robe  she  wore  that  night, 

Softly  her  jewels  shed  their  light ; 

In  lace  like  the  hoar-frost,  fine  and  thin, 
Rested  the  curve  of  her  soft  round  chin. 

Rich  was  the  shadow  of  the  room, 

And  warm  the  shifting  fire-light’s  bloom 
That  lofty  wall  and  ceiling  sheathed, 

Heavy  the  perfumed  air  she  breathed. 

The  panel-picture,  half  descried, 

Opened  a summer  country-side; 

The  statues  in  the  ruddy  gleam 
Seemed  happy  spirits  lost  in  dream. 

From  a tripod’s  crystal  vase 
Full-blown  blossoms  filled  the  place 
With  their  fragrance  and  delight, 

Floated  forth  in  day's  despite. 

Sumptuous  sense  of  costly  cheer 
Pervaded  the  bright  atmosphere, 

As  if  charmed  walls  had  shut  it  in 
From  all  the  dark  night’s  gusty  din. 

II. 

The  sad  old  year  went  out  with  rain, 

The  new  year  tapped  upon  the  pane — 
Tapped  in  a whirl  of  frozen  snow, 

And  shrouded  all  the  earth  below. 

Chill,  as  it  silvered  her  casement  o’er, 

The  pitiless  wind  blew  over  the  moor, 

Into  the  great  black  night  o’erhead 
The  wild  white  storm  forever  fled. 

Bitter,  she  knew,  the  stinging  sleet 
Far  aw’ay  on  the  moor-side  heat — 

Beat  on  a hillock  hidden  there, 

And  heaped  on  a broken  heart’s  despair. 

She  shivered  as  though  one  touched  the  dead, 
That  grave-mound  lay  on  her  hope  like  lead ; 
Round  her  the  light  and  the  warmth  of  breath, 
Round  him  the  desolate  dark  of  death. 

Oh,  if  she  lay  in  that  silent  tomb— 

If  she  were  wrapped  in  that  rayless  gloom — 
If  those  dear  arms  but  clasped  her  in 
Out  of  the  black  night’s  storm  and  sin ! 

Biit  here  a creature  bartered  and  sold, 

Bound  by  the  baseness  of  hard  red  gold, 

Held  by  the  master,  whose  gloating  eyes 
Hovered  like  hawks  above  their  prize. 

m. 

lie  leaned  his  arm  on  the  mantle  there, 

He  looked  at  her  with  her  shining  hair, 

With  her  drooping  eyes  and  her  rosy  chin 
And  the  dimples  for  smiles  to  gather  in. 

Ilis  from  the  dainty  foot's  slight  tip 
Up  to  the  crimson  *of  the  lip — 

His  from  the  halo  of  the  hair 
To  the  white  hand’s  magic  in  the  air. 

But  never  his  the  tender  thought, 

Not  his  the  sigh  with  yearning  fraught, 

The  conscious  blush  that  flits  and  flies, 

The  lingering  of  impassioned  eyes. 


All  her  bearing  seemed  to  say; 

“I  am  yours.  Bid  me  obey. 

Biit  the  rebel  in  my  soul 
Spurns  to  answer  your  control!” 

Of  women  she  the  peerless  flower 
So  scornfully  defied  his  power; 

The  smouldering  anger  burned  his- heart, 
Then  blazed  and  tore  his  lips  apart. 

IV. 

“ Madam,”  said  he,  “since  you  are  mine, 
Lift  those  eyes  and  let  them  shine. 
Sometimes,  when  you  hear  me  speak, 

Let  the  smile  impinge  your  cheek.” 

“When  you  bought  me,  Sir,”  said  she, 
“You  bought  and  paid  for  simply  me; 

No  one  bargained  for  my  smile— 

Twas  not  thought  of  all  the  while.” 

Said  he,  “Owe  you  naught  beside — 
Home,  nor  peace,  where  still  hours  glide? 
Mom  means  sunshine,  song,  and  dew — 
Are  not  smiles  a part  of  you?” 

“Once,  indeed,  perhaps  they  were,” 

She  replied.  “Now,  should  they  stir, 
Smiles  would  be,  with  all  their  blooms, 
Like  the  funeral  lamps  in  tombs.” 

“Though  one  shnt  yon  dungeon-deep 
In  his  heart,  awake,  asleep — 

Though  he  claim  of  you  no  more 
Than  the  beggar  at  the  door — ” 

But  the  lightnings  of  her  eyes 
More  than  swift  and  low  replies, 

Whose  music  hid  the  word  they  said 
Sharper  than  an  arrow-head, 

Hushed  and  told  him  all  was  loss, 

All  his  wealth  but  gilded  dross; 

Bars  retain  nor  rubies  buy 

Love,  whose  light  wings  cleave  the  sky. 

“Ah!  ’tis  well  you  stand  away — 

Fire  and  flint  disturb  my  clay  "; 

Else,  although  I am  a slave, " 

Every  day  I dig  your  grave.” 

“Cruel  words!”  he  answered  her. 

“Kinder  eternal  silence  were. 

Am  I before  you  so  unclean — 

Easy  to  put  a world  between?” 

“Nay,”  she  said,  “make  no  ado; 

Be  to  me  as  I to  you. 

When  I pass  you  mind  no  more 
Than  a shadow  on  the  floor.” 

Ah ! how  fair  th’  unruffled  face ! 

How  complete  the  weary  grace! 

How  remote  the  quiet  tone — 

She  that  should  be  all  his  own! 

“See,”  he  said,  “I  can  not  sue. 

Never  was  I taught  to  woo. 

Yet  I love  you,  though  you  make 
Heart  and  soul  within  me  ache!” 

She  lifted  both  her  snowy  arms, 

Loaded  with  his  golden  charms. 

“If  you  love  me,  Sir,”  said  she, 

“Take  your  chains  and  set  me  free!” 
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IT  was  fortunate  for  all  who  persohally  knew 
and  loved  her,  and  associated  her  with  the 
beautiful  Berkshire  country  in  which  she  was 
born  and  had  so  long  lived,  that  Miss  Sedgwick 
died  in  the  summer  and  was  buried  from  her  old 
home  at  Stockbridge,  the  loveliest  of  all  rural 
villages.  ' Her  family  was  identified  with  the  re- 
gion. Both  at  Stockbridge  and  Lenox  for  many 
a year  no  name  had  been  more  known,  and  hon- 
ored, and  beloved.  Her  brother  Charles,  who 
lived  at  Lenox,  was  one  of  those  modest  men 
whose  exquisite  nature  and  rare  humanity  endear 
him  to  an  intimate  circle  beyond  which  he  is  a 
name  only ; but  a name  which,  like  his  virtues, 


11  Smells  sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust.” 

The  school,  of  which  his  wife  was  the  head  as 
well  as  the  heart,  is  still  fondly  remembered  by 
the  pupils  to  whom  her  delicate  volume  of  thought- 
ful counsel  was  afterward  addressed. 

The  seat  of  the  Sedgwick  family,  however,  was 
at  Stockbridge,  in  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic, 
six  miles  below  Lenox.  Judge  Sedgwick,  the 
father  of  the  authoress,  bought  it  from  the  In- 
dians, and  it  was  here  that  Miss  Catherine  Maria 
Sedgwick  was  bom  in  1 789.  Her  “New  England 
• Tale”  was  published  in  1822,  and  she  was  the 
first  very  noted  female  author  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  her 
portrait  appears  with  that  of  ail  the  other  famous 
personages ; and  her  precedence  was  never  se- 
riously threatened  until  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  “ Un- 
cle Tom.  ” In  1 824  Miss  Sedgwick’s  first  success 
was  followed  by  “Redw'ood,”  which  was  repub- 
lished in  several  European  languages.  In  1827 
came  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  her 
earlier  works,  “ Hope  Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in 
America.”  She  published  three  more  novels, 
“Clarence,”  “LeBossu,”and  “TheLinwoods;” 
and  after  resting  for  three  years,  she  issued  one 
of  the  most  popular  series  of  works  ever  published, 
“The  Poor  Rich  Man,  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,” 
“Live  and  Let  Live,”  etc.  They  were  "homely 
stories,  of  simple  interest  and  of  a plain  moral, 
but  they  went  straight  home  to  the  great  national 
heart,  and  were  unquestionably  a distinct  moral 
power.  About  1840  Miss  Sedgwick  went  to 
Euroj>e,  and  upon  her  return  she  published  an 
agreeable  volume  of  travel.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  more  modern  school  of  American  writers 
were  becoming  known,  and  although  Miss  Sedg- 
wick published,  some  ten  years  ago,  a novel 
“ Married  or  Single,”  not  less  excellent  than  her 
earlier  works,  it  did  not  withdraw  her  from  that 
comparative  retirement  into  which  her  name  and 
fame  had  fallen.  Yet  no  name  was  better  known 
to  the  great  multitude  of  American  readers,  and 
the  news  of  her  death,  although  it  could  not  be 
unexpected,  will  impress  multitudes  as  that  of  a 
personal  loss. 

Miss  Sedgwick’s  was  a purely  literary  and 
benevolent  life  and  quite  uneventful.  Her  time 
was  divided  chiefly  between  Berkshire,  Boston, 
and  New  York.  The  young  stranger  in  Lenox, 
indeed,  twenty  years  ago,  will  recall  her  among 
his  most  interesting  remembrances.  Her  man- 
ners, not  without  a certain  graceful  stateliness 
of  the  old  school,  were  gracious  and  urbane,  and 
her  sympathy  and  interest  in  all  youthful  and 


generous  pjans  and  impulses  were  unflagging. 
To  a visitor  whom  she  peculiarly  esteemed  she 
offered  the  hospitable  honors  of  the  famous 
county  in  which  she  felt  a kind  of  birth-right  with 
charming  warmth  and  efficiency.  It  was  her 
pride  to  know  the  region  well,  and  to  defend  its 
claims  to  the  utmost  admiration  with  the  most 
intelligent  zeal.  If  some  lover  of  the  coast,  some 
devotee  of  the  ocean,  looked  doubtfully  upon  the 
solemn,  pine-sheeted  hill-sides  as  too  rigid  and 
monotonous,  she  knew  where  to  take  him  to  si- 
lence his  skepticism  by  one  w ide  and  sufficing 
glimpse  of  inland  splendor.  Nor  were  her  pride 
and  confidence  misplaced.  Returning,  haply, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  lover  of  the  sea,  who 
had  been  unjust  in  memory  to  the  real  charms 
of  the  superb  Berkshire  landscape,  recanted 
wholly  as  lie  stood  looking  from  the  heights  of 
Lenox  southward  over  the  lovely  lake  to  Monu- 
ment Mountain,  and  the  soft,  smooth  outline  of 
Taghanic  in  the  delicate  heaven  further  away. 
There  was  no  sense  of  imprisonment  in  the  hills, 
no  feeling  of  oppression,  and  as  his  eye  turned 
northward  to  the  tranquil  dignity  of  Greylock  it 
was  only  to  confess  that  neither  Bryant,  nor 
Hawthorne,  nor  Miss  Sedgwick,  nor  "Hermann 
Melville,  all  of  whom  had  made  their  home  in 
Berkshire,  had  too  warmly  praised  the  beauty  or 
described  the  character  of  its  landscape. 

Yet  not  without  sadness  coukl  that  belated 
penitent,  if  it  were  within  the  last  few  years,  re- 
flect that  he  could  not  confess  to  Miss  Sedgwick 
his  fully  awakened  perception  of  her  beautiful 
county.  For  some  time  illness  had  wholly  with- 
drawn her  from  the  society  of  all  but  a few  inti- 
mate personal  friends  and  relatives,  and  amidst 
their  tender  care  she  died  in  her  seventy-ninth 
year.  Stockbridge  is  a long,  broad,  grassy,  si- 
lent, elm-embowered  street,  with  a range  of  pleas- 
ant houses  upon  either  side,  standing  separately, 
each  retired  in  its  lovely  seclusion  of.  foliage 
The  cliffs  of  Monument  Mountain  rise  beyond 
the  Housatonic,  a placid  little  stream  tha*  loiters 
through  the  meadows.  And  so  profound  is  the 
repose  of  the  whole  scene,  so  free  even  from  the 
murmur  of  mill -wheels,  that  the  stranger  looks 
curiously  to  see  if  there  is  so  much  as  a shop  in 
the  village;  and  as  he  climbs  the  hill  toward 
Lenox,  and  looks  down  upon  the  romantic  valley, 
he  bears  away  only  the  soft  image  of  pastoral 
peace.  To  this  lovely  tranquillity  another  inter- 
est is  added,  another  pure  and  permanent  asso- 
ciation, in  the  grave  of  Miss  Sedgwick.  • 


All  over  the  quiet  country  neighborhoods 
modest  monuments  are  rising  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  war.  The  object  is  to  perpetuate 
in  honor  the  names  of  those  of  the  town  who  fell. 
Sometimes  the  memorial  is  a simple  shaft  with  a 
symbolic  sword  and  flag,  and  the  names  of  the 
recruits  from  the  vicinity.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
more  imposing  structure,  "and  one  of  the  neatest 
and  most  interesting  we  have  seen  is  a plain  and  • 
graceful  gray  granite  monument  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  the  names  upon  three 
sides,  and  at  the  base  water  from  the  hills  flow- 
ing into  neat  little  troughs  for  refreshing  man  or 
beast.  This  memorial  stands  at  the  parting  of 
roads  in  Jhe  centre  of  a lovely  village  among  the 
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hills ; and  when  its  purpose  is  known,  it  gives  a 
kind  of  pathetic  elegance  to  the  scene  which  will 
not  pass  away. 

The  ceremonies,  if  there  are  any,  at  the  con- 
secration of  these  monuments  are  as  simple  as 
the  works  themselves.  Upon  some  pleasant  sum- 
mer day  toward  sunset  the  neighbors  assemble. 
There  is  a prayer  and  a hymn  and  a brief  ad- 
dress, and  all  is  over.  Yet  though  the  words  are 
very  few  and  very  artless,  the  green  hills  hang 
over  with  intelligible  sympathy ; the  serious  shade 
of  the  ancient  trees  makes  part  of  the  solemnity ; 
the  wind  that  sighs  and  dies  prolongs  the  sense 
of  singing.  How'  superior*  and  more  permanent 
at  such  times  seem  the  great  aspects  of  nature ! 
The  oldest  man  that  leans  upon  his  stick,  with 
his  thin  white  hair  lifted  by  the  breeze,  is  younger, 
how  much  younger,  than  the  elm  that  shades  him 
with  its  vigorous,  multitudinous  young  leaves ! 
The  hills,  “ rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,” 
that  tvall  and  guard  the  little  village,  looked 
much  the  same  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  earliest 
settler.  How  evanescent  in  the  contrast  the  lit- 
tle life  that  the  monument  commemorates,  how 
transitory  the  men  who  build  it ! 

Yet  man  alone,  thinks  the  loiterer,  wending 
homeward  from  the  village  streets,  is  the  master 
of  nature.  He  is  the  key  and  the  interpreter. 
Except  for  him  the  healing  secret  of  the  shrub 
and  the  countless  sendee  of  the  tree  slept  forever 
unsuspected.  Except  for  him  the  forest  would 
only  shade  the  panting  beast,  nor  know  another 
power  or  purpose ; and  all  the  sweet  fruit  of  or- 
ganizing human  genius  combined  with  the  inert 
force  of  nature  be  forever  unknown.  It  is  the 
very  tenderness  of  feeling  which  inspires  him  to 
build  such  monuments,  to  remember  gratefully 
the  dead  w ho  died  in  well-doing,  to  kindle  with 
the  contemplation  of  heroism,  to  glory  in  devo- 
tion and  martyrdom  in  human  welfare,  which 
enchants  the  landscape  into  a living  presence, 
and  makes  the  w’hole  world  the  conscious  home 
of  man. 

If  as  he  goes  he  asks  himself  whether  it  is  wise 
to  raise  these  crosses  in  the  rural  market-places 
to  commemorate  the  steps  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
liberty  upon  tne  continent — if  he  asks  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  allow  the  whole 
war  to  sink  into  as  much  forgetfulness  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  obliterate  any  thing  w hich  may  per- 
petuate the  vivid  consciousness  of  a civil  contest 
so  cruel — the  reply  is,  that  as  no  men  can  ever  be 
more  truly  honored  than  those  who  seem  to  us 
to  have  given  their  lives  for  the  most  holy  of 
causes,  so,  by  an  inevitable  instinct,  literature 
•and  art  in  every  way  will  preserve  them  in  fond 
remembrance.  In  a few  years,  when  the  per- 
sonal and  party  rancor  of  the  time  has  passed 
away,  when  liberty  is  an  unquestioned  law,  and 
nationality  a self-vindicating  blessing,  there  will 
not  be  tw  o remembrances  of  the  wrar  more  than 
of  the  Revolution.  The  children  of  Tories  do 
not  delight  to  recall  the  opinions  of  their  ances- 
tors, however  sincerely  entertained ; and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  soldiers  of  “the  lost  cause,” 

• however  they  may  extol  the  honesty  with  w hich 
the  political  viewwfas  held,  and  the  bravery  with 
which  the  cause  was  defended,  will  never  be 
proud  that  ancestors  of  theirs  fought  heroically 
to  perpetuate  human  slavery. 

We  need  not  distrust  the  human  heart,  nor 
suppose  that  in  a few  years  both  sides  gf  a great 


struggle  will  seem  to  have  been  equally  right. 
The  longer  the  lapse  of  time  the  surer  the  moral 
judgment  in  all  simple  moral  questions.  The' 
plain  farmer-boys  who  w-ent  when  Bunker  Hill 
called,  the  sturdy  citizens  who  stood  fast  upon 
Lexington  Green,  are  figures  as  romantic  and 
dear  to  the  imagination  as  the  Homeric  heroes 
or  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne.  And  their 
younger  brothers,  whose  incalculable  devotion 
and  sacrifice  yonder  memorial  on  the  village 
green  records,  have  made  us  all  better,  and  have 
given  a sw  eeter  strain  to  the  world’s  story.  They 
have  made  it  easier  to  do  what  America  was 
plainly  designed  to  effect.  The  thought  of  these 
brave  boys,  unmindful  of  glory,  intent  only  upon 
duty,  whose  names  we  spell  out  as  we  stop  on 
the  w eary  way  in  the  summer  noon,  refresh  our 
hope  and  faith,  and  stimulate  nobler  endeavor, 
as  the  living  water  from  the  hills  which  we  sip 
enlivens  and  comforts  our  frames. 

There  are  very  many  public  men  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  dislike  very  much  to  receive  a 
challenge,  because  whatever  their  own  opinion 
of  the  8tuj>endous  crime  of  dueling  might  be,  they 
would  be  nervous  as  to  the  opinion  w hich  “ the 
World”  or  Mrs.  Grundy  might  express  upon  the 
subject.  Soldiers,  with  what  we  must  call  their 
usually  wholly  erroneous  views  of  true  honor, 
are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  there  are  * 
many  offenses  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  the 
duello.  Sir  Lucius  O Trigger  w as  not  more  pos- 
itive upon  the  point  than  head-quarters. 

But  the  feeling  extends  beyond  drum -beat 
One  of  the  most  comical  little  incidents  we  re- 
call is  the  conduct  of  the  late  amiable  Edw-ard 
Lacquer  in  relating  a personal  experience.  Mr. 
Lacquer  was  a genial,  mild,  polite,  lady-killing 
young  gentleman,  of  whom  Mrs.  Grundy  was 
very  fond,  wdio  danced  neatly  and  dressed  well, 
and  w'os  much  sought  in  gay  society.  One  even- 
ing in  the  punch -room  at  Mrs.  Croesus’s  Mr. 
Lacquer  w as  telling  a small  group  of  an  occur- 
rence at  Delmonico’s.  He  was  talking  with  a few 
friends,  one  of  them  being  the  late  Major  Trom- 
bone, atid  as  Lacquer  became  very  animated  in 
his  narration  Trombone  turned  to  him  and  said : 
“Lacquer,  that’s  rather  strong.”  But  Lacquer 
smiled  and  proceeded  until  Major  Trombone  re- 
marked, good-humoredly,  “By  George, Lacquer, 
if  you  pull  the  bow  so  tremendously  I shall  be 
obliged  to  pull  your  nose !”  As  Mr.  Lacquer 
reached  this  point  in  his  story  he  became  very 
much  excited,  and  kindling  with  the  remem- 
brance he  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
punch-room  exclaiming,  “Yes,  by  Jove ! My 
nose ! Think  of  that ! My  nose,  my  nose : he 
said  he  would  pull  my  nose!”  and  he  held  his 
head  fonvard  as  if  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  there 
wTas  nobody  at  that  moment  feeling  for  that 
member.  “ By  Jupiter  Ammon,  Major  Thomas 
Trombone  threatened — to — pull — my — my — my 
— Nose!”  and  he  brought  the  word  out  with 
such  a ludicrous  effort,  ending  in  a roar,  that 
the  whole  group  burst  into  a laugh.  “Yes’— 
said  Mr.  lacquer,  looking  round  upon  us  in- 
dignantly— “yes — but  think  of  it — a man’s  nose, 

you  know.  By , he  said  he  would  pull  my 

nose!” 

• “ Well,  but  did  he  pull  it?”  asked  Jack  Gris- 
tle, thoughtlessly. 

Mr.  Edward  Lacquer  looked  at  him  for  a mo- 
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ment  as  if  he  were  about  to  do  to  Mr.  Gristle 
what  Major  Trombone  had  offered  to  do  to  him. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  he,  at  length,  and  with  dig- 
nity— “no,  Sir;  of  course  he  did  not.  But,” 
he  added,  and  the  same  expression  of  absurd 
anguish  stole  over  his  face — “but,  good  God! 
suppose  he  had!” 

Mr.  Edward  Lacquer,  it  is  evident,  was  an  ex- 
tremely “high-toned  gentleman.” 

The  late  Count  Gurowski  thought  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  duello  was  indispensa- 
ble. He  was  once  telling  the  Easy  Chair  of  an 
incident  in  his  early  life.  It  was  in  Paris,  and 
he  had  a very  dear  friend.  Somehow  this  ex- 
tremely sensitive  “honor”  was  touched,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  the  pistol.  Love, 
friendship,  manliness,  humanity,  common-sense, 
all  went  by  the  board.  “We  met,”  said  the 
Count,  “in  the  early  morning.  ” Then  looking 
fixedly  at  the  Easy  Choir,  and  lowering  his  voice 
to  an  impressive  whisper:  ii Et — enjin  ce  rictait 
pas  inoi  qui  tombait !” 

The  latest  lesson  in  the  business  of  dueling — a 
lesson  full  of  good  sense  and  good-humor  ns  well 
as  of  the  highest  humanity  and  the  truest  wisdom 
— is  that  of  the  famous  French  scholar  and  crit- 
ic, Saint  Beuvc.  M.  Saint  Beuve  is  more  than 
sixty  years  old,  and  he  is  a Senator  in  Louis  Na- 
poleon’s Legislature.  The  Legislature  of  that 
monarch,  however,  is  not  composed  of  Saint 
Beuvcs,  but  contains  a great  many  military  offi- 
cers and  “high-toned  gentlemen.”  In  a debate 
upon  books  for  a public  library  the  high-toned 
gentlemen  objected  to  buying  the  works  of  such 
authors  as  ltenan,  Felletan,  and  George  Sand. 
But  Saint  Beuve  vindicated  their  claims  to  con- 
sideration in  French  literature,  and  being  rudely 
interrupted  by  a M.  Lacaze,  retorted  very  pun- 
gently.  Thereupon  Sir  Lucius  Lacaze  challenged 
Saint  Beuve,  not  because  he  had  insulted  him 
but  because  “you  showed  an  intention  to  insult 
me,  and  the  design  is  equivalent  to  the  act.” 

To  this  characteristically  high-toned  effusion 
Saint  Beuve  replied  with  cool  and  humorous 
good  sense.  He  declined  to  accept  “that  sum- 
mary jurisprudence  which  consists  in  strangling 
a question  and  suppressing  an  individual  in  forty- 
eight  hours,”  and  proposed,  “according  to  my 
custom,  to  introduce  a Kttle  reflection  and  delay 
into  the  settlement  of  the  business.”  He  adds 
that  the  difference  is  one  which  should  be  set- 
tled by  free  discussion,  and  doubts  if  among  his 
friends  there  is  a single  one  who  understands 
properly  the  etiquette  of  the  duel,  “which  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  the  less  men  of  honor, 
but  they  have  taken  no  degree  of  ‘Doctor  in 
arms.’”  Sir  Lucius  Lacaze  of  course  sent  an- 
other challenge.  To  this  Saint  Beuve  replied 
more  sternly,  and  absolutely  refused  to  fight. 

Saint  Beuve’s  manly  conduct  in  despising  the 
atrocious  “ code  of  hoijor”  is  a sendee  to  society. 
There  is  no  tyranny  so  pitiful  as  that  which  com- 
pels men  to  commit  unspeakable  crimes  for  the 
sake  of  their  noses  and  the  tips  of  their  coat-tails ; 
nor  is  there  any  burlesque  more  horrible  and 
ridiculous  than  that  of  calling  men  who  defy 
others  to  a bout  of  private  massacre  “gentle- 
men” and  “men  of  honor.”  Men  like  this 
Lacaze  are  bullies  and  bravos.  It  is  Saint 
Beuve  who  is  the  gentleman.  The  public  good- 
sense  ia  coming,  perhaps  even  rapidly,  to  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge  it.  But  the  public  want 
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of  sense  is  still  a very  powerful  social  influence. 
There  was  poor  Hyperion  Moth,  a friend  and 
contemporary  of  Edward  Lacquer.  No  better 
dancer  ever  slid  upon  Mrs.  Grundy’s  canvas. 

He  was  as  innocent  as  his  own  embroidered 
shirt-bosom,  and  as  sweet  and  mild  as  a form 
of  calves-foot  jelly.  But  he  was  entangled  in 
some  confounded  complication,  like  a butterfly 
in  a spider’s  web,  meaning  no  harm  to  any  hu- 
man soul,  and  the  dire  misfortune  actually  be- 
fell the  harmless  Hyperion,  which  Edward  Lac- 
quer so  sensitively  dreaded.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  disappeared.  Society  broke  the  poor 
butterfly  upon  the  wheel.  Mrs.  Grundy  knew' 
Hyperion  Moth  no  more.  Yet  if  he  had  only 
gone  into  the  field,  murdered  his  antagonist,  and 
lost  an  arm  or  a leg  himself,  the  worthy  old  lady 
would  have  received  him  with  rapture. 

Saint  Beuve  has  chosen  the  better  part.  He 
defies  Sir  Lucius  and  Mrs.  Grundy  together,  and 
he  will  win  the  victor}'. 

The  thoughtful  observer  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, w’hen  he  comes  to  the  wooden  school-house, 
which  Illinois  has  sent  as  its  contribution,  proba- 
bly reflects  that  it  is  not  the  building,  but  what 
is  done  in  it,  which  is  the  important  thing.  And 
certainly  there  is  no  more  striking  and  interest- 
ing sight  than  the  common-school  in  a remote 
country  district.  Let  it  be  a summer  afternoon, 
bright  and  not  too  warm.  The  school-house, 
cheerfully  painted  white,  stands  upon  a pleasant 
green,  where  roads  meet  at  the  foot  of  a high  „ 
green  hill.  There  is  nothing  squalid  or*repuls- 
ive  about  the  house,  although  it  is  very  plain 
and  the  neighborhood  is  not  rich.  There  is  no 
“yard,”  for  the  green  roads  and  the  fields  and 
hill-sides  are  sufficient  play-ground.  It  is  the 
last  day  of  the  summer  term,  and  the  parents  of 
the  children  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are 
•invited  and  expected  to  come.  The  door  and 
wrindow\s  are  all  open,  and  the  summer  air  plays 
as  it  will  through  the  room.  There  are  twenty 
scholars,  the  largest  part  girls,  and  the  oldest  of 
all  about  fifteen,  the  youngest  six  years  old. 

They  sit  at  separate  solid  wooden  desks,  and 
against  the  wall  in  front  of  them  sit  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  in  the  teacher’s  desk  the  “school- 
committee-man,”  with  a w inning  smile  and  kind 
voice,  which  should  be  enough  to  fake  all  the 
sting  out  of  “school.” 

The  teacher,  a young  woman  not  yet  twen- 
ty, calls  up  the  little  classes.  They  respond 
promptly,  each  answering  to  his  number,  filing 
into  the  space  back  of  the  desks,  and  seating 
himself  with  folded  arms  upon  the  recitation- 
bench.  Each  in  turn  rises  and  recites.  Through 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  they 
wind  their  way,  staggering  and  tripping  a little 
from  bashfulness  in  the  presence  of  strangers; 
but  the  smallest  girls  and  boys  pipe  their  replies 
in  a ringing  treble,  and  spell  out  the  hard  words 
in  one  syllable,  and  even  two  syllables,  with  a 
readiness  and  accuracy  which  are  remarkable. 

The  older  children  figure  out  really  intricate 
sums  upon  the  black-board,  and  one,  the  oldest, 
show's  a ready  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
physiology.  The  school-committee-man,  in  his 
kind  w ay,  quietly  asks  questions  not  in  the  book, 
simple  problems,  although  the  little  folks  rather 
shiver  at  these  questions  “out  of  his  head:” 
but  they  answer,  so  as  to  show  that  they  have 
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not  learned  by  rote  merely,  but  do  actually  un- 
derstand what  they  have  studied.  One  of  the 
visitors  looks  at  a boy  who  is  helpful  at  home, 
who  can  mow,  and  hoe,  and  milk,  and  do  a 
hundred  necessary  chores,  yet  is  a little  fellow 
still,  and  will  try  to  catch  him.  “What  is  the 
capital  of  Kentucky  ?”  Certainly  the  boy  will  say 
Louisville.  But  he  promptly  answers,  “ Frank- 
fort.” “What  is  die  capital  of  Louisiana?” 
“ Baton  Rouge.”  “ What  is  the  largest  city  in 
Ohio?”  “ Cincinnati.”  Here  is  a little  shaver 
whose  father  came  from  Ireland  some  years  since, 
and  settled  among  the  country  hills.  He  is  just 
six  years  old,  and  he  spells  so  nimbly  that  even 
a school-committee-man  might  be  surprised. 

They  are  evidently  hearty,  merry  children,  who 
do  not  creep  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school; 
who  are  not  driven,  but  wisely  led.  They  have 
picked  in  their  gardens  the  bright  flowers  which 
are  in  the  bowl  upon  the  stove,  and  in  the  metal 
tumbler  upon  the  teacher’s  desk.  They  have 
studied  well,  they  have  learned  a great  deal,  yet 
school  is  a pleasant  place.  It  is  kept  for  six 
months  in  the  year  only,  except  when  there  may 
be  a subscription-school,  for  the  children  are 
needed  at  home,  and  among  these  remote  hills 
the  farmer’s  family  is  his  help  as  well  ns  his 
pride  and  joy.  This  is  the  beginning  of  their 
citizenship.  These  are  the  roots  of  American 
civilization.  This  is  the  work  which  the  reflect- 
ive spectator  of  the  frame  school-house  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  meditates. 

Now  if  every  child  in  the  United  States  could 
be  schooled  in  this  way  for  six  months  of  every 
year  what  havoc  they  would  make  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness ! Yet  the  proud  American  must  not 
suppose,  ns  his  heart  beats  and  his  mind  expands 
upon  seeing  the  model  school-house,  that  it  is, 
his  country  alone  which  understands  the  value 
and  superlative  necessity  of  education.  So  pro- 
found is  this  conviction  in  Europe  that  education 
is  generally  compulsory.  In  Prussia,  which  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  obligatory  system,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  at  school  is  1 in  G.27 ; in 
Holland,  where  it  is  not  obligatory,  the  propor- 
tion is  1 in  8. 11 ; in  France,  where  it  is  not  obli- 
gatory, it  is  1 in  9 ; and  in  England  and  Wales, 
wliere  public  education  is  in  a very  wretched  con- 
dition, it  is  l in  7.7.  In  Germany  education 
was  a religious  duty  before  it  was  made  obliga- 
tory by  the  state ; and  it  has  become  so  univers- 
al a popular  habit  that  if  the  law  were  repealed 
the  attendance  w ould  continue.  In  Wirteinberg, 
which  is  not  an  especially  enterprising  country, 
there  is  not,  according  to  a late  account,  a peas- 
ant, nor  a kitchen-maid,  nor  a bar-maid,  w’ho 
can  not  read,  write,  and  cipher  well.  In  Saxony 
there  is  said  not  to  be  one  child  who  can  be 
found  who  has  had  no  schooling.  And  in  Nas- 
sau, where  education  has  been  both  compulsory 
and  gratuitous  since  181 7,  there  is  not  one  illiter- 
ate person  in  the  Duchy.  In  Prussia  only  three 
per  cent,  of  the  recruits  for  the  army — usually 
the  poorest  part  of  the  population — are  unedu- 
cated. In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  pa- 
rents are  fined  if  they  leave  their  children  un- 
taught. In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  the  prin- 
ciple is  admitted,  and  it  has  even  reached  the 
Danubian  principalities  and  Turkey.  In  Hol- 
land the  only  compulsion  is  the  withdrawal  of 
relief  to  pauper  families  if  the  children  are  not  I 
sent  to  school.  But  in  that  country,  to  all  the  I 


arguments  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  system,  the 
reply  was  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  free  spirit 
and  traditions  of  the  Dutch  people. 

And  what  do  w'e  chiefly  see  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  so  strenuously  provide  for  education  ? 
We  see  a constant  and  rapid  development  of  free- 
dom, a profounder  perception  of  human  equal- 
ity, and  a more  vital  sense  of  human  rights.  As 
the  schools  multiply,  and  the  scholars  are  taught, 
the  reason  of  arbitrary  and  aristocratic  govern- 
ments becomes  weaker,  and  the  authority  of 
kings  and  priests  begins  to  totter.  I^ouis  Napo- 
leon’s owrn  minister  of  public  education  pleads 
hard  that  it  may  be  made  compulsory.  Yet  if 
the  Emperor  in  his  progress  through  the  Exhibi- 
tion can  stop  long  enough  before  the  Illinois 
school-house  to  perceive  the  subtle  and  inevitable 
influences  that  radiate  from  it,  he  will  see  that 
they  are  rays  so  continuous  and  ardent  that  that 
school-house  will  consume  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries. 


Lately  at  midsummer,  and  after  the  feast  of 
St.  John,  the  corresponding  member  for  Adds 
and  woods  announced  his  approach  to  the  Sassa- 
fras Club,  and  a jubilee-meeting  would  have  been 
held  under  the  great  tree  but  for  the  unlucky  fact 
that  all  the  brethren  wrere  over  the  hills  and  far 
away.  Their  arduous  duties  being  ended  for 
the  season,  the  blossom  of  the  sassafras  being 
duly  honored,  and  the  leaf  smelled,  the  Club 
had  dispersed  to  pursue  its  researches  in  every 
department,  and  to  acquire  still  further  stores 
of  knowledge. 

So  the  rustic  member,  like  the  King  of  France, 
much  desired,  was  heard  of  no  nearer  than  the 
boscages  of  Westchester,  in  wrhich  he  burrowed, 
charmed  with  the  leafy  seclusion,  and  astound- 
ed to  find  that  so  near  New  York  there  could  be 
retirement  so  rural  and  a landscape  so  fair.  Yet, 
like  a siren,  the  city  sang  even  to  the  friend  of 
woodchucks  and  the  confidant  of  pee- wees  and 
the  w'ood-thrush.  As  the  nails  in  Sinbad’s  ship 
all  felt  the  attraction  of  the  magnetic  mountain, 
so  the  fine  human  heart  was  drawn  by  the  vast 
vortex  of  humanity — the  city.  Once  or  twice  he 
left  the  Westchester  woods,  and  strolled  down 
Broadway  into  Wall  Street,  and  through  the 
baser  parts  of  the  town,  and  along  the  palace 
fronts  of  the  Fifth  Avenne.  If  Charles  Lamb 
had  met  him  he  w'ould  not  have  suffered  him  to 
depart.  . So  intense  and  sagacious  a lover  of  Jhe 
country,  so  versed  in  wood-craft,  upon  terms  so 
friendly  with  bird  and  beast  and  insect,  would 
have  fascinated  the  true  cockney  or  city  lover, 
which  Lamb  loved  to  call  himself.  A man  who 
did  not  “agnize”  the  city;  for  whom  Fulton 
Market,  with  vegetables  and  greens,  was  not 
country  enough ; who  could  not  be  satisfied  to 
peer  through  the  railings  at  St.  Paul’s  upon  the 
grassy  church -yard,  or  gaze  contented  at  the 
portal  under  which  George  Washington  jessed 
to  church ; a man  who  did  not  like  the  jostling 
seclusion  of  hurrying  crowds,  and  whom  the 
w’ild  humors  of  the  street  did  not’  delight,  but 
w’ho  loathed  the  awful  w hirlpool  of  busy  and 
guilty  life  as  if  it  w ere  a Sodom  doubly  damned, 
would  have  been  unspeakably  fascinating  to  the 
small,  serious  book-keeper  at  the  India  House, 
who  was  never  wholly  at  home  except  with  the 
1 metropolitan  munnur  in  his  ear.  • 

I Yet  the  Easy  Chair  must  ftot  in  the  least  im- 
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ply  that  the  corresponding  member  for  woods 
and  waters  of  the  Sassafras  Club  has  i\ot  a relish 
for  the  quaint  and  poetic  aspects  of  the  city, 
which  would  have  stimulated  even  Elia  him* 
self,  But  the  moral,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
the  immoral  oppression  appalls  him.  Great 
cities  not  infrequently  so  affect  sensitive  natures. 
Can  the  Easy  Chair  ever  forget  — to  borrow 
Elia’s  phrase  — the  “mild,  childlike,  pastoral” 
E. ; how  he  came  from  Paris  to  the  vineyards 
of  the  Rhine ; from  Paris,  where  he  had  passed 
but  a fortnight — and  seemed  to  feel  as  if  his  soul 
were  smirched— as  if  the  uncleanness  of  the  mor- 
ally foul  city  clung  to  him  as  a vile  odor  clings 
to  garments  ? So  did  the  huge  city  of  the  Man- 
hattoes  affect  this  worthy  scion  of  the  Sassafras. 
He  saw  its  double  aspect,  its  merit,  and  its  mis- 
ery ; and  when  lie  had  purged  himself  a little  in 
the  renovating  airs  of  Westchester  he  whispered 
to  them,  and  they  wafted  the  music  to  the  sassa- 
fras-tree, under  which  the  scribe  was  sitting : 

“NEW  YORK. 

“ O complication  of  all  evil, 

And  complication  of  all  good ! 

Where  thousands  worship  but  the  devil, 

And  thousands  also  worship  God. 

O wretchedness  beyond  compare  I 
O filth  and  rags  and  stagnant  air! 

O glittering  wealth  and  poverty, 

And  rosy  health  and  misery  1 
The  palace  and  the  hovel  vie 
To  take  the  palm  of  victory. 

Centre  of  all  that’s  good  and  bad, 

Of  all  that’s  cheerful,  all  tbat’i  sad, 

May  God  in  mercy  spare  the  best, 

And  in  his  wisdom  purge  the  rest!” 

But  in  the  quiet  of  the  avenues  he  heard  the 
Dust-man’s  bells.  Did  any  poet  ever  sing  them 
before?  “These  bells,”  says  the  corresponding 
member,  “arc  strung  upon  a rope  between  two 
short  poles  across  the  cart,  and  consist  of  cow, 
sheep,  sleigh,  house,  and  other  bells,  forming  a 
curious  jangle  indeed 

“THE  NEW  YORK  DUST-MAN’S  BELLS. 

“ Of  all  comical  sounds  in  heaven  or  earth, 

A combination  of  sadness  and  mirth.  . 

‘There’s  nothin"  to  toy  imagining  tells 
More  wonderful  tales  than  the  Dust-man’s  bells, 
As  wrangling,  jangling  to  and  fro, 

Their  notes  are  heard  wherever  you  go. 

“Witches  and  goblins  fill  the  air, 

Oaths  and  curses  mingle  with  prayer, 

From  gutter  to  eaves  and  very  house-top, 

8ucb  elfish  people  I fancy  may  pop. 

As  wrangling,  jangling  to  and  iro, 

Their  notes  are  heard  wherever  you  go. 

“The  ghosts  of  old  Dutchmen  long  gone  appear. 
With  ‘Donder  and  blitzen!’  ‘Mein  Gott  ana  Mein- 
heer  !* 

And  ’mid  the  strains  blaster  and  jostle  and  jam 
Our  Gotham  is  lost  in  New  Amsterdam, 

As  wrangling,  jangling  to  and  fro, 

Their  notes  are  heard  wherever  you  go. 

.“For  among  these  rags  and  dust  so  packed, 

From  many  a garret  and  cellar  ransacked, 

Are  bits  of  garments  a century  old, 

With  history  hidden  in  every  fold, 

As  wrangling,  jangling  to  and  fro, 

Their  notes  are  heard  wherever  you  go. 

“And  weirdly  musical  arc  these  bells. 

Reminding  the  heart  of  pastoral  dells. 

Of  scenes  far  away  in  the  country  dear, 

Of  the  glory  of  many  a vanished  year, 

As  wrangling,  jangling  to  ana  fro, 

Their  notes  are  heard  wherever  yon  go. 

“Ring  on!  ring  on!  qnaint  Dust-man’s  bells, 

'Ana  rouse  every  house  with  your  noisy  knells; 
But  seldom,  I think,  will  a rustic  like  me 
In  yotjr  jarring  notes  find  rare  minstrelsy, 

As  wrangling,  jangling  to  and  fro, 

Their  notes  are  heard  wherever  yon  go.” 


It  was  not  long  that  he  could  keep  himself 
from  his  sea-blown  pastures,  and  the  hermit  of 
the  Sassafras  soon  returned  to  bis  woodland 
walks  and  meditations  upon  the  rising  shores 
of  the  gentle  stream — uplands  that  look  toward 
the  morning.  There,  with  the  shades  of  Cowper 
and  John  Woolman,  he  holds  sweet  converse, 
and  they  who  sit  with  him  in  the  shanty  tapes- 
tried with  manuscript  scraps  of  various  lore  fancy 
that  they  have  seen  those  wise  and  gentle  souls". 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York — a University  whose  seat  is  in  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Weissnichtwo,  w here  Teufelsdrockh 
was  formerly  chief  professor — among  other  of 
their  good  wrorks  summon  an  annual  convocation 
of  the  teachers  of  the  colleges  and  academies  in 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views 
upon  education  and  devising  methods  of  raising 
the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  State.  At  its 
late  meeting  this  body  of  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent men  denounced  with  great  spirit  the  custom 
of  awarding  honorary  degrees  for  other  consid- 
erations than  eminent  merit,  and  wre  hope  the 
convocation  will  persist  in  agitating  the  subject 
until  the  folly  of  the  present  practice  is  ended. 

The  most  absurd  and  demoralizing  precedent 
of  this  kind  in  the  country  was  that  of  Harvard 
University  when  it  made  Andrew'  Jackson  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  If  there  were  one  thing  which 
General  Jackson  was  not,  it  was  a scholar.  If 
there  were  one  thing  which  could  not  be  easily 
associated  w'ith  him,  it  was  knowledge  of  law  of 
any  kind,  or  indeed  respect  for  it.  He  was  an 
irascible,  dogmatic  soldier,  and  there  are  those 
who  think  that  he  was  a great  man  and  a great 
President.  But  it  was  impossible  to  tliink  of  * 
him  as  gravely  dubbed  Doctor  by  the  most  an- 
cient and  reverend  of  our  Universities  without  a 
sigh  of  consternation  and  a shout  of  laughter. 

So  in  the  good  State  of  New  York  there  is  a 
habit  of  conferring  these  solemn  degrees  as  the 
result  of  a bargain  or  of  an  intrigue.  John  Smith 
sells  sugar  so  successfully  that  he  becomes  “one 
of  our  wealthiest  citizens,”  and  in  a moment  of 
happy  inspiration  he  gives  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  found  a chemical  chair  in  the  University  of 
Horse-Radish.  The  grateful  college  smiles,  and 
says  to  him  with  dignity  upon  Commencement 
Day;  “ Rise,  Doctor  John  Smith.” 

Or  Joseph  Jones  renders  some  kind  of  political 
sendee  to  somebody  in  w’hom  some  college  Don 
is  interested.  Certainly,  thinks  the  Don,  it  would 
gratify  this  patron  of  political  worth  to  be  honored 
by  the  college,  and  he  hint9  and  suggests  and 
stimulates  the  writing  of  letters  urging  the  proper 
authorities  to  recognize  the  merits  of  Joseph 
Jones.  It  is  done,  and  the  astounded  public 
reads  in  the  papers  that  at  the  late  Commence- 
ment of  Little-Go  College  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law  s w as  conferred  upon  Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Jones. 

Carlyle  says  that  a traveler  relates  that  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a very  brilliant  kind 
of  fire- fly  w hich  is  stuck  upon  sticks  to  illuminate 
the  night-journeys  of  people  of  quality.  ‘ ‘ Great 
honor  to  the  fire-flies,”  says  Carlyle ; “ but—  ?” 
So  say  wre.  Great  honor  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Jones — but ! The  result  is, 
that  Smith,  Jones,  and  Co.  usually  conceal  the 
fact  of  their  Doctorate  of  Laws.  They  appre- 
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ciate  and  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  inten- 
tion and  the  expression  of  friendly  regard : but 
they  can  not  help  seeing  that  such  degrees  have 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  whatever.  If  a 
man  is  made  Doctor  of  Laws,  it  means  merely 
that  the  College  authorities  w ish  to  testify  their 
personal  regard  for  him.  If  he  is  made  Boctor 
of  Divinity,  it  means  merely  that  he  is  the  most 
noted  or  the  oldest  clergyman  of  his  denomina- 
tion who  has  not  yet  been  labeled. 


Let  us  return  to  the  reason  and  fact  of  the  de- 
gree, or  frankly  confess  that  it  does  not  mean 
scholarly  eminence,  or  abolish  the  custom  alto- 
gether. Let  us  no  longer  tolerate  that  a college 
degree  shall  be  bought,  or  express  only  personal 
regard.  The  question  has  been  now  raised  where 
it  should  be,  in  the  assembly  of  the  officers  of 
colleges  and  the  Board  of  Regents.  If  the  pres- 
ent practice  is  resolutely  stigmatized  there,  it 
will  rapidly  dwindle  and  disappear. 


fflantjilt)  JUrarti  of  Cnrant  Clients. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  August 
The  main  topic  of  domestic  interest  is  the 
action  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  Cabinet 
and  Military  Commanders.  From  the  Continent 
of  Europe  we  have  accounts  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria,  which 
is  supposed  to  foreshadow  an  alliance  between 
these  Empires  hostile  to  Prussia.  From  Great 
Britain  we  have  the  final  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  royal  assent  thereto,  essentially  os 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  a considerable  time  it  has  been  known 
that  the  President  was  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  with  that 
of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Sickles,  commanding 
in  the  Military  Districts  of  Louisiana  and  Caro- 
lina. On  the  5th  of  August  the  President  ad- 
dressed a note  to  Mr.  Stanton,  stating  that  “grave 
public  considerations  constrain  me  to  request 
your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War.”  Mr. 
Stanton  replied,  “Grave  public  considerations 
constrain  me  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.” 
On  the  12th  the  President  directed  General  Grant 
to  take  the ‘position  of  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
and  to  at  once  assume  the  duties  of  that  office. 
General  Grant,  in  notifying  Mr.  Stanton  of  this 
assignment,  wrote:  “In  notifying  you  of  my 
acceptance,  I can  not  let  the  opportunity  pass 
without  expressing  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
the  zeal,  patriotism,  firmness,  and  ability  with 
which  you  have  ever  discharged  the  duty  of  Sec-  | 
retary  of  War.”  Mr.  Stanton,  in  reply,  said : 

“Under  a sense  of  public  duty  I am  compelled  to 
deny  the  President’s  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  or  to  authorize  any  person  to  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  or  to  require  me 
to  transfer  to  you  or  any  other  person  the  records, 
books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  in  my  offi- 
cial custody  as  Secretary  of  War;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  President  has  assumed  to  suspend  me  from  office 
as  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  have  notified  me  of  your 
acceptance  of  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War 
ad  ituerim,  I have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under 
protest,  to  the  superior  force  of  the  President.*' 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  President  drew  up 
an  order  removing  General  Sheridan  from  the 
command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  and  as- 
signing to  the  place  General  Thomas,  then  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land. General  Hancock,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  was  to  relieve  Thomas, 
and  General  Sheridan  was  to  take  the  place  of 
Hancock  in  Missouri.  Before  carrying  this  or- 
der into  effect  General  Grant  was  requested  by 
the  President  to  make  any  suggestions  which 


he  deemed  necessary  respecting  the  assignments 
directed  by  the  order.  General  Grant  replied,’ 
protesting  against  the  execution  of  the  order. 
He  wrote : 

“I  earnestly  urge,  in  the  name  of  a patriotic  peo- 
ple wTho  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loy- 
al lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  and  union  of  this  country,  that  this 
order  be  not  insisted  on.  It  is  unmistakably  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  country  that  General  Sheridan 
should  not  be  removed  from  his  present  command. 
This  is  a republic  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  tho 
law  of  the  land.  I beg  that  their  voice  may  oe  heard. 
General  Sheridan  has  performed  his  civil  duties  faith- 
fully and  intelligently.  His  removal  will  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  effort  to  defeat  the  laws  of  Congress. 
It  will  be  interpreted  by  the  nnconstructed  element 
in  the  South— those  who  did  all  they  could  to  break 
up  this  Government  by  arms,  and  now  wish  to  be  the 
only  element  consulted  as  to  the  method  of  restoring 
order — as  a triumph.  It  will  embolden  them  to  re- 
newed opposition  to  the  will  of  the  loyal  masses,  be- 
lieving that  they  have  the  Executive  with  them.’* 

General  Grant  objects  also  to  the  other  as- 
signments. General  Thomas,  he  said,  had  re- 
peatedly protested  against  being  assigned  to  the 
command  of  any  Military  District,  an4  especial- 
ly to  being  assigned  to  take  the  place  of  Sheri- 
dan. General  Hancock,  moreover,  ought  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  Department  of  Missouri. 
This  Department  was  a complicated  one,  and  it 
would  take  a new'  coifimander  some  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.  “There  are,”  says 
General  Grant,  “ military  reasons,  pecuniary  rea- 
sons, and,  abovo  all,  patriotic  reasons,  why  this 
order  should  not  be  insisted  upon.”  He  also  re- 
fers to  a letter  marked  “private”  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  when  he  was  first  con- 
sulted upon  the  subject  of  a change  in  the  War 
Department,  which  he  hoped  would  have  pre- 
vented the  removal  of  Sheridan. 

The  President  replied  at  eonsiderable  length, 
ne  was  “ cognizant  of  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made  to  retain  General  Sheridun  in  command  of 
the  Fifth  Military  District,”  but  “ was  not  aware 
that  the  question  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
people  themselves  for  determination.”  It  would 
be  unjust,  he  said,  to  the  army  to  assume  that 
Sheridan  was  the  only  officer  qualified  to  com- 
mand in  this  District.  Thomas,  w’ho  had  been 
assigned  to  succeed  him,  besides  his  services  in 
the  wfar,  had  exhibited  great  ability  as  command- 
er of  a Department.  “He  had  not  foiled,  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  enforce  the 
lawrs,  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  to  encourage 
the  restoration  of  civil  authority,  and  to  promote, 
as  for  as  possible,  a spirit  of  reconciliation.’  His 
administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
berland,” continues  the  President,  “ will  certain- 
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ly  compare  most  favorably  with  that  of  General 
Sheridan  in  the  Fifth  Military  District/'  The 
President  goes  on  to  describe  the  administration 
of  General  Sheridan  as  follows 

“A  bitter  spirit  of  antagonism  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted from  General  Sheridan's  management  He  has 
rendered  himself  exceedingly  obnoxious  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  exercised  even  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  Congress,  and  still  more  so  by  a resort  to 
authority  not  granted  by  law  nor  necessary  to  its 
faithful  and  efficient  execution.  His  rule  has,  in  fact, 
been  one  of  absolute  tyranny,  without  reference  to 
the  principles  of  our  Government  or  the  nature  of  our 
ftee  institutions.  The  state  of  affairs  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  cou^e  he  has  pursued  has  seriously 
interfered  with  a harmonious,  satisfactory,  and  epeedv 
execution  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  and  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a change.” 

The  President  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the 
substitution  of  Thomas  for  Sheridan  can  not  be 
construed  as  an  effort  to  defeat  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, since  onp  as  well  as  the  other  will  bo 
bound  to  execute  the  laws ; and,  moreover,  the 
“ unconstructed  element’’  in  the  South  will  not 
be  “emboldened  to  renewed  opposition”  in  the 
belief  that  they  “have  the  Executive  with  them,” 
since  they  are  “perfectly  familiar  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  President,  and  know  that  he  has 
not  obstructed  the  faithful  execution  of  a»y  Act 
of  Congress.”  The  President  says  that  he  is  no 
way  inclined  to  assign  to  General  Thomas  any 
command  not  entirely  to  his  wishes ; blit  he  is 
sure  that  Thomas  would  not  hesitate  to  obey  any 
order  “haring  in  view  a complete  and  speedy 
restoration  of  the  Union.”  General  Hancock, 
also,  the  President  does  not  doubt,  “will  sus- 
tain his  high  reputation  in  any  position  to  which 
he  may  be  assigned.  ” And  although  his  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  to  which,  by  the  order, 
Sheridan  is  assigned,  is  “ a complicated  one,”  yet 
the  President 

44  Feels  confident  that,  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
structions of  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan  will 
soon  become  familiar  with  its  necessities,  and  will 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  In- 
dian troubles  for  the  display  of  the  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  daring  which  gave  him  so  enviable  a repu- 
tation during  our  recent  civil  struggle.” 

The  President  goes  on  to  affirm  that  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted; that  believing  this  faithful  execution  to 
involve  a change  in  the  command  of  the  Fifth 
Military  District,  he  had  issued  the  order  super- 
seding Sheridan.  He  could  perceive  no  military, 
pecuniary,  or  patriotic  reason  why  the  order 
should  not  be  carried  into  effect.  At  the  very 
outset,  indeed,  he  says, 

41 1 did  not  consider  General  Sheridan  the  most  suit- 
able officer  for  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  Dis- 
trict. Time  has  strengthened  my  convictions  upon 
this  point,  and  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  pa- 
triotic considerations  demand  that  he  should  be  super- 
seded by  an  officer  who,  while  he  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  law,  will  at  the  same  time  give  more  general 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  people,  white  and  black. 
North  and  South.”  ■ 

This  matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  ten  days. 
Although  no  official  announcement  has  been 
made,  it  is  affirmed  upon  what  appears  to  be 
good  authority  that  the  President  and  General 
Grant  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  authority  be- 
longing to  them  in  this  matter,  Grant  believing 
that  the  law  of  Congress  placed  in  his  hands  the 
assignment  6f  the  several  Military  Commanders ; 
the  President,  on  the  contrary,  holding  that  this 
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was  ultimately  vested  in  him  as  Commauder-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  difference  of  opinion,  General 
Grant  yielded  to  Mr  Johnson,  and  on  the  26th 
of  August  the  order  of  the  President  removing 
General  Sheridan  was  issued  by  General  Grant. 
The  assignment  of  commands,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  originally  proposed.  A surgeon 
certified  that  the  health  of  General  Thomas  would 
not  permit  him  to  assume  the  command  in  Loui- 
siana and  Texas.  General  Hancock  was  there- 
fore assigned  to  this  command.  Sheridan  was 
ordered  to  turn  over  the  command  at  once  to  the 
officer  next  in  rank  (General  Griffin),  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  relieve 
Hancock,  wTho,  upon  being  thus  relieved,  was  to 
go  to  New  Orleans  and  assume  the  command 
temporarily  held  by  Griffin.  Thomas,  in  the 
mean  w'hile,  was  to  continue  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland.  % 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  order  for  the 
removal  of  Sheridan  from  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  President,  through  Gen- 
eral Grant,  as  Acting-Secretary  of  War,  remov- 
ing General  Sickles  from  the  command  of%he 
Military  Division  embracing  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  General  Canby  was  as- 
signed to  succeed  General  Sickles.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  the  orders  given  to  Hancock  and 
Canby  is  that  each  of  them,  # 

“In  assuming  the  command  to  which  he  is  hereby 
assigned,  will,  when  necessary  to  a faithful  execution 
of  the  laws,  exercise  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by 
Acts  of  Congress  npon  District  Commanders,  and  any 
And  all  authority  pertaining  to  officers  in  command  of 
Military  Departments.” 

In  Tennessee  the  election  for  Governor,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  State  Legislature  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  August.  Contrary  to  general  ap- 
prehension the  election  passed  off  very  quietly. 
The  colored  vote  was  very  large,  and  appears  to 
have  been  cast  almost  wholly  for  the  Republican 
candidates.  Governor  Brownlow’s  majority  was 
about  50,000.  The  eight  Representatives  in 
Congress  elected  are  all  Republicans.  The  State 
Legislature  is  Republican  by  a large  majority. 

In  Kentucky  the  election  for  Governor  and 

Members  of  the  State  Legislature  took  place  Au- 
gust 5.  Hon.  John  II.  Helm,  Democrat,  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  some  50, 000.  The 
Legislature  is  largely  Democratic. — The  regis- 
tration of  voters  in  the  un constructed  States  is 
nearly  complete.  Altogether  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  colored  voters  exceeds  the  whites. 
Thus  in  Alabama,  there  are  registered  72,747 
whites ; and  88,248  blacks.  In  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas  the  colored  preponderance  is 
still  greater.  In  Virginia  and  Georgia  the  regis- 
tered whites  outnumber  the  blacks.  In  South 
Carolina,  where  the  registration  is  not  completed, 
General  Wade  Hampton  urges  the  people  to  regis- 
ter, and  to  vote  against  holding  a Convention. 
While  anxious  for  restoration,  he  prefers  the  ex- 
isting military  rule  to  the  measures  proposed  by 
Congress.  He  denies  the  right  of  Congress  to 
interfere  with  suffrage  in  the  States. 

The  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt  for  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  closed  on 
the  11th  of  August,  having  lasted  about  sixty 
days.  The  jury  failed  to  agree,  eight  being  for 
acquittal  and  four  for  conviction.  Of  the  four 
who  were  for  conviction,  none  were  born  in  the 
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South ; of  the  eight  for  acquittal  all  except  one 
were  natives  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  yellow-fever  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Gulf  region.  It  has  been  very  severe  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  local  means  for  aiding 
the  sufferers  having  been  entirely  exhausted  aid 
has  been  asked  from  abroad.  Contributions  to 
a considerable  amount  have  been  forwarded  from' 
New  York  and  other  places  at  the  North. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian, 
lias  been  appointed  Minister  to  Prussia,  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Wright  who  died  at  this  post. 
Mr,  Bancroft  reached  Berlin  on  the  Gth  of  ^Au- 
gust. Upon  presenting  his  credentials,  and  sub- 
sequently, he  was  received  with  marks  of  unusual 
distinction  by  the  King  and  Count  Bismarck. 

Admiral  Farragut,  in  command  of  our  Euro- 
pean squadron,  has  received  marked  attention 
abiflad.  Near  the  close  of  July  his  flag-ship, 
the  Franklin , accompanied  by  several  other  ves- 
sels, was  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  France.  On 
the  28th  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  to  visit  the 
port,  when  a grand  reception  was  to  be  given  to 
her,  In  which  the  American  squadron  was  in- 
vitid  to  participate.  The  Admiral  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  But  it  happened  that  he 
had  been  specially  asked  to  dine  with  the  Em- 
peror on  that  day  at  Paris.  The  Empress  vis- 
ited the  American  flag-ship,  and  subsequently 
invited  (faptains  Pennock,  of  the  Franklin , and 
Lc  Roy,  the  Chief-of-Staff,  to  dine  with  her  on 
board,  her  yacht,  La  Heine  Hortense.  These 
wholly  unusual  marks  of  attention  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  the  American  bark  Rover 
was  wrecked  upon  the  island  of  Formosa,  and 
the  crew  either  massacred  or  made  captives  by 
the  savage  inhabitants.  The  British  Consul  sent 
messengers  offering  to  ransom  the  survivors,  if 
there  should  be  any.  The  messengers  were  fired 
upon  and  returned.  The  American  vessels  Hart- 
ford and  Wyoming  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  out- 
rage, arriving  on  the  13th  of  June.  A body  of 
180  marines  were  landed  and  marched  a little 
distance  from  the  coast.  They  were  fired  upon 
by  the  savages,  who  thereupon  crept  back  into 
the  jungle,  followed  by  the  Americans.  Com- 
mander Mackenzie,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  killed,  and  nearly  a score  of  the 
marines  were  prostrated  by  sun-stroke.  The  ex- 
])Cdiiion  returned  to  the  vessels,  without  inflict- 
ing any  damage  upon  the  savages. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  Government  of  Juarez  seems  to 
be  fairly  established.  ISeveral  prominent  adher- 
ents of  the  Imperialist  cause,  among  them  Gen- 
eral Vidnurri,  have  been  executed.  Not  long 
ago  General  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  for  a 
while  in  the  United  States  endeavoring  to  organ- 
ize an  expedition  against  Juarez  set  out  for 
Mexico.  Reaching  the  port  of  Sisal,  on  board 
of  an  American  vessel,,  he  was  seized  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  and  conveyed  to  the  Castle 
of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa,  at  Yera  Cruz.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  he  will  be  tried  according  to  the 
law  of  1862,  under  which  Maximilian  was  exe- 


cuted. This  law  prescribes  the  jlunishment  of 
death  for  the  following  offenses : (lY)  Armed  in- 
vasion by  foreigners,  without  declaration  of  war 
by  the  foreign  Government,  and  clomplieity  by 
Mexicans  in  such  invasion.  (2.])  Voluntary 
services  of  Mexicans  in  such  enterprises.  (.3.) 
Invitation  by  Mexicans  or  foreigner!  residing  in 
Mexico,  to  subjects  of  any  other  Pfawer,  to  in- 
vade the  Republic  or  change  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. (4.)  Any  kind  of  complicity  in  aiding  or 
encouraging  the  invasion,  or  favoring  its  realiza- 
tion.  A statement  has  been  put  forth  show- 

ing the  number  of  executions  under  the  order  of 
Maximilian  dated  in  October,  18651  Accord- 
ing to  this,  in  the  sixteen  months  from  October, 
1865,  to  January,  1867,  the  execution  of  650 
persons  was  officially  announced  in  the  capital 
city  by  order  of  Maximilian.  The  additional 
number  set  down  as  known  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  officers  of  Maximilian  is  placed  at  9244, 
about  10,000  in  all.  This  is  said  to  be  only  a 
portion  of  the  actual  number  of  executions,  the 
whole  number  being  rather  vaguely  estimated  at 
about  20,000. 

EUROPE. 

TheiBritish  Reform  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  6th  of  August,  with  several  import- 
ant amendments:  These  related  mainly  to  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  lodger,  copyhold,  and 
freehold  franchises,  allowing  the  use"  of  voting  • 
papers,  and  bestowing  the  right  of  franchise  upon 
undergraduates.  All  these  amendments  were 
rejected  on  the  9th,  after  an  excited  debate,  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, accepted  one  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Peers  providing  for  the  representation  of  minor- 
ities. On  the  12th  the  House  of  Peers  receded 
from  its  amendments,  and  passed  the  bill  essen- 
tially as  sent  from  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  15th  of  August  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent.  This  bill,  which  will  probably  double 
the  number  of  voters  in  Great  Britain,  and  wdll 
transform  the  Government  from  a Monarchy  or 
Aristocracy  into  a Democracy,  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  1 869. 

The  meeting  between  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Austria  took  place  at  Salzburg  on  the  19th 
of  August.  The  King  of  Bavaria  w'as  present 
at  the  meeting.  That  grave  political  matters 
w’ere  considered  is  beyond  question,  and  that 
j these  measures  had  for  object  to  oppose  the  pres- 
ent preponderance  of  Prussia  is  assumed  on  all 
hands.  But  the  precise  form  of  the  understand- 
ing has  not  been  announced.  Each  telegraphic 
report  contradicts  that  of  the  previous  day.  i>till 
the  general  feeling  now  is  that  upon  some  pre- 
text or  other  a war  is  imminent,  and  that,  the 
British  Government  having  resolved  to  keep 
aloof  from  Continental  disturbances,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  parties  will  be  France  and  Austria  against 
Prussia.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  Russia  pill 
be  found  as  ally  of  Prussia.  We  give  the  fore- 
going not  as  facts,  but  merely  as  indications  of 
the  current  speculation  of  the  month.  All  that 
can  be  set  down  as  certain  is  that  all  the  great 
Powers  of  the  European  continent  maintain  an 
attitude  of  arms,  and  that  no  one  of  them  has 
taken  any  steps  to  reduce  to  any  considerable 
extent  its  military  force. 
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DURING  the  last  Presidential  campaign  the 
late  John  Van  Buren  made  several  eloquent 
speeches  in  favor  of  M‘Clellan.  Especially  did 
he  appeal  to  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  stand  by  the  organization  and  support  the 
nominee ; “for,” said  he,  “ bolting  is  something 
that  is  never  tolerated  by  a true  Democrat.  ” A 
by-stander,  who  happened  to  remember  the  cam- 
paign of  '48,  and  the  dashing  and  brilliant  part 
taken  in  it  by  the  “Prince”  in  behalf  of  his  fa- 
ther against  General  Cass,  interrupted  the  speak- 
er thus : 

“Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  interrupt 
him  a moment  ?" 

“Certainly.” 

“ I wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  a question.1* 

“ I shall  be  happy  to  answer.’ 1 
“How  about  Cass  in  ’48?  Will  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  us  as  to  his  4 bolt1  in  that  cam- 
paign ?” 

“ The  gentleman  wants  to  know  about  Cass  ?” 
“Yes.  ” 

“Well,11  answered  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his 
blandest  manner,  “ Cass  isn’t  running  now , and 
’twould  be  a waste  of  time  to  go  into  that  ques- 
tion!” 

* The  people  laughed  on  J.  V.  B.’s  side,  and  the 
interrogator  evaded  the  premises. 

The  following  ingenious  lines  on  the  letter  H 
have  been  attributed  to  various  persons,  but  the 
real  author  is  not  known  • 

‘"Twas  whispered  in  Heaven,  It  was  muttered  in 
Hell, 

• And  Echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell: 

On  the  confines  of  Earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest. 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confest. 
'Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere  when  'tis  riven  asun- 
der: 

Be  found  in  the  lightning  and  heard  in  the  thunder, 
'Twas  allotted  to  mnu  with  his  earliest  breath, 

It  attends  him  at  birth,  it  awaits  him  in  death ; 

It  presides  o’er  his  happiness,  honor,  and  health, 
Is  the  prop  of  bis  house,  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 
It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  doth  bound ; 
It  prays  with  the  herruitj  with  numarchs  is  crowned  ; 
In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  ’tis  hoarded  with  care, 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir. 
Without  it  the  soldier,  the  seaman  may  roam, 

But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home. 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found. 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned. 
'Twill  not  soften  the  heart,  but  though  deaf  to  the 
ear, 

It  will  make  it  acutely  and  constantly  hear. 

But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a delicate  flower: 

Oh ! breathe  on  it  softly— It  dies  in  an  hour  l" 

John  Brougham  tells  a story  of  a brother 
actor,  whose  fate  it  was  to  represent  the  inferior 
personages  in  the  drama,  such  as  messengers, 
serving-men,  etc.  One  night  a certain  great 
tragedian  being  engaged,  the  poor  actor,  enacts 
ing  the  character  of  a servant,  had  to  repeat 
these  words : 

“ My  lord,  the  coach  is  waiting.11 
This  w'as  all  he  had  to  say;  but,  turning  to 
the  gallery  part  of  the  audience,  he  added,  with 
stentorian  voice:  “And  permit  me  further  to 
observe,  that  the  man  w ho  raises  his  hand  against 
a woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  un- 
worthy the  name  of  an  American ! 11  Shouts  of 
applause  followed.  After  the  piav,  on  being  re- 
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monstrated  with  by  the  great  tragedian  for  this 
innovation,  he  replied:  “I  regret  to  have  an- 
noyed you,  but  irB  my  benefit  next  week,  and  I 
must  make  myself  popular  with  the  audience !” 

Some  one  was  speaking  to  Brougham  one 
evening  in  the  green-room  of  the  theatre  of  the 
genius  of  Booth  and  of  his  fine  features : “ What 
an  eye  he  has!  it  looks  as  if  it  could  pierce 
through  a board!11  “Then,”  said  Brougham, 

“it  must  be  a gimlet  eye  !w 

During  the  war  Barney  Williams  dropped  in 
at  the  Olympic  with  a friend  to  listen  to  an  act 
or  two  of  a new  play.  The  friend  noticed  the 
thinness  of  the  house,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
probably  owing  to  the  war.  “No,”  replied  Mr. 
Williams,  “I  should  judge  it  was  owing  to  the 
piece  I” 

Some  years  ago  the  region  about  Clyde,*  Ohio, 
suffered  from  an  unprecedented  drought.  It 
seemed  as  though  Providence  had  forgotten  that 
section  entirely.  A total  failure  of  the  crops 
seemed  inevitable.  Every  one  was  in  despair. 

At  length  the  ministers  composing  the  Method- 
ist Conference  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  set 
apart  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  rain.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Bellevue,  and  was  largely 
attended.  Among  the  preachers  assembled  was 

old  Father  B , noted  more  for  the  bluntness 

of  his  expressions  than  for  polished  delivery,  but 
w ithal  a good  man  and  faithful  worker.  The  old 
gentleman  had  great  faith  in  the  means,  and  in- 
voked relief  “without  further  delay.11  He  then 
prayed  the  Lord  would  bless  them  with  abund- 
ant crops,  especially  of  com,  saying : 4 ‘ And  now, 

O Lord,  give  us  a big  crop  of  com  this  year. 

None  of  your  little  nubbins  now , O Lord,  but 
great  big  ears,  as  long  as  yer  arm — ah  /”  Wheth- 
er the  explicitness  of  the  petition  brought  about 
the  desired  result  or  not,  no  one  knows ; but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  it  rained  in  torrents  that  very  night. 

As  for  the  com  crop,  although  the  ears  might 
not  have  been  “as  long  as  yer  arm — ah!11  the 
yield  was  heavy. 

The  furious  war  that  has  been  waged  between 
the  Stein  way  and  Chickering  forces  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  awards  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion reminds  us  of  a recent  musical  advertise- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Herald: 

41  To  Pi  ano-Fortk  Makers.— A lady  keeping  a first- 
class  School,  requiring  a good  piano,  is  desirous  of 
receiving  a daughter  or  the  a hove  in  exchange  for  the 
Borne."  • 

During  the  last  homeward  trip  of  the  Henry 
Chauncey , from  Aspinwall,  the  steerage  passen- 
gers were  so  numerous  ns  to  make  them  uncom- 
fortable. As  for  sleeping  accommodation  it  was 
aptly  described  by  a Californian  who  approached 
the  Captain,  and  said : 

“ I should  like  to  have  a sleeping  berth,  if  you 
please.11 

“Why,  where  have  you  been  sleeping  these 
last  two  nights  since  we  left  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  IVe  been  sleeping  Mtop  of  a sick  man ; 
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but  he’s  got  better  now,  and  won’t  stand  it  no 
longer!” 

With  crowds  like  this  who  can  wonder  at  the 
price  of  Pacific  Mail  ? 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Connecticut  Normal 
School,  before  Commencement,  to  hold  a meet- 
ing to  decide  upon  a class  badge  and  motto. 
The  class  of  ’58  was  small.  At  the  meeting  held 
for  this  purpose  one  of  the  members,  in  a speech 
of  some  length,  informed  the  class  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a badge  and  motto  that  would 
convey  the  idea  that  “though  our  number  is 
small,  we  are  a centre  from  which  shall  radiate 
and  expand  a bright  and  ever-increasing  influ- 
ence for  good,  both  in  word  and  work.”  This 
brought  out  the  class-poet,  who,  inspired  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  speaker  who  had  preceded,  re- 
sponded : “ Mr.  Chairman,  the  glowing  language 

in  which  Mr.  D has  clothed  his  original  and 

beautiful  idea,  has  suggested  to  my  mind  the 
desired  symbol  and  motto.  Let  the  badge  rep- 
resent that  glorious  bird,  the  peacock,  in  full 
feather;  and  on  its  bright,  radiating,  and  ex- 
pansive plumage  be  engraven  the  motto,  ‘ Spread 
yourselves  /*  ” 

We  find  in  the  Parkersburg  (Virginia)  Daily 
Times , of  July  4,  the  following  official  document 
relating  to  a “brite  sorowel”  mare  which  had  in 
an  irregular  way  effected  an  entrance  to  the  estate 
of  Calip  Barrett : 

ESTHAY  NOTICE. 

TirE  STATE  OP  WEST  VA. 

To  the  Clirk  of  Wood  County : 

WE  James  Cooper,  Ransom  Rector  and  John 
Stephen,  three  freeholders  of  said  county  do 
hereby  certify  that  by  virtue  of  a warrent  to  us  direct- 
ed buy  W.  W.  Taylor,  a Justice  of  said  county,  we 
have  this  day  on  our  oaths  viewed  and  apprased  a 
marc  taken  up  by  Calip  Barrett  on  his  lands  ns  an  es- 
tray  and  assest  the  value  of  said  estray  at  forty  dollars 
with  a blase  in  the  fase  one  white  hind  foot  a lump  on 
the  left  flank  blind  in  left,  age  supposed  to  be  sixteen 
years  old  Color  Brite  sorowel  about  14  hands  high. 
Given  under  our  hands  this  29th  day  of  June,  1307. 

James  Cooper, 
Ransom  Recto*, 
John  Stephen. 

A copy  tttto. 

Edw.  M.  Uoit,  R.  W.  C. 


Speaking  of  Virginia  reminds  us  of  a defini- 
tion of  a Virginia  gentleman  once  given  us  by  a 
native  of  “ the  Mother  of  States.”  “ Sir,”  said 
he,  “a  Virginia  gentleman  is  a man  whom  you 
meet  at  the  cross-roads,  who  sits  on  the  top-rail 
of  a fence,  whittles  a stick,  and  talks  Constitu- 
tion!”   

The  common  notion  of  a schoolmaster  is  that 
he  is  “a  bundle  of  bones  and  brains — both  very 
dry.”  Such  a* pedagogue  enlivens  the  town  of 
Fall  River,  and  sends  the  following  professional 
incidents : 

A short  time  since  a boy  of  nine  years  ap- 
peared before  my  desk,  bibias  and  fibulas  strange- 
ly entwined,  and  asked  to  go  out.  I thought 
such  a bright  light  ought  not  to  go  out  too  sud- 
denly, and  was  weighing  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  when  I w’as  brought  to  a sudden  and 
favorable  decision  by  the  exclamation,  “I’ve  got 
the  diaeresis  /” 

And  my  own  little  girl  (what  literary  strides 
the  age  is  making!),  after  a term’s  drilling  in 


the  Primer  class,  astonished  us  the  other  night 
with  the  triumphant  exclamation  that  she  had 
got  as  far  as  the  bowels  ! 


Speaking  of  epitaphs,  we  have  not  seen  in 
print  the  following,  by  a New  Hampshire  poet, 
copied  and  sent  to  us  by  a New  Hampshire  arch- 
itect, for  many  years  a resident  of  Boston,  from 
whigh  region  he  has  recently  escaped : 

“Richard  Jenkins  here  doth  lay 

M removed  from  over  ye  way), 

dy's  here— his  soul’s  in  heaven. 

1767.” 

This  kind  of  thing  is  common  enough  in  places 
long  settled,  but  who  would  suppose  that  it  had 
broken  out  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? We  have 
a communication  dated  at  “Engineers’  Camp, 
Fort  Sanders,  D.  T.,  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
June  16,  1867,”  containing  a copy  of  an  epitaph 
painted  on  a rough  board  at  a pass  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  known  as  the  “Devil’s  Gate 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  Carrie  Sodd, 

Who  has  lately  died  and  gone  to  God; 

Which  show's  that  redemption  is  never  too  late, 
For  she  was  saved  at  the  Devil’s  Gate.” 

Reading  this  to  a friend  w ho  had  just  returned 
from  a trip  on  this  great  road  that  is  soon  to 
give  us  a daily  train  to  San  Francisco,  he  re- 
marked that  the  best  thing  he  had  heard  about 
epitaphs  was  of  a w'ag  who,  strolling  w ith  a friend 
through  a country  church-yard,  called  attention 
to  a grave,  the  stone  on  which  had  no  nanfte  nor 

inscription  on  it.  “This,”  said  H , “is  the 

grave  of  the  notorious  gambler,  Mr.  R — — . You 
observe  that  there  is  no  name  recorded  on  the 
tombstone,  but  I think  I could  suggest  an  ap- 
propriate epitaph.”  “What  would  you  sug- 
gest ?”  inquired  his  friend.  “ i Waiting  for  the 
last  trump  /’  ” was  the  reply. 


A certain  Bishop,  who  was  fond  of  shooting, 
in  one  of  his  excursions  met  with  a laborer, 
whom  he  sharply  reproved  for  inattention  to  his 
religious  duties,  exhorting  him  strenuously  to 
“go  to  church  and  to  read  his  Bible.”  The 
man,  in  an  angry  mood,  responded : “ Why,  I 
do  read  my  Bible,  Sir ; but  I don’t  find  any  men- 
tion of  the  Apostles  going  a-shooting.”  "“No, 
my  good  man,  you  are  right,”  said  the  Bishop; 
“ the  shooting  was  very  bad  in  Palestine,  so  they 
went  fishing  instead.  ” 


The  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  written  a 
book,  just  published  in  England,  entitled,  “An- 
ecdotes of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand,”  which  w-e 
have  looked  carefully  through,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing a few  bits  of  humor  worthy  of  reproduction 
in  the  Drawer.  After  diligent  search  we  have 
discovered  the  following,  which  is  the  only  amus- 
ing thing  in  the  book.  It  is  a very  Western  de- 
scription of  a hot  day  on  the  prairies,  by  a droll 
fellow  whose  habit  of  exaggeration  seems  to  have 
been  a source  of  delight  to  the  nobby  Britisher : 

“ It  w'as  in  summer,  Sir.  Yas,  Sir,  very  hot ; 
hotter  than  you  ever  see  it  in  your  old  countiy. 
The  day  I speak  of  w'as  so  in-ju-ri-ously  briling 
that  the  breath  of  the  little  birds,  as  they  sat  to 
sing,  set  every  bush  on  fire,  as  if  the  foliage  had 
been  steeped  in  rosin ! Wa’al,  Sir,  I sat  dowrn 
on  the  ground  to  take  off  my  shoes,  for  the  soles 
on  ’em  were  so  red-hot  that  they  scorched  my 
stockings.  Just  as  I had  got  ’em  off,  and  was 
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a-blowing  ’em  cold,  I see  coming  at  me,  with 
the  speed  of  forty  thousand  telegrams,  a bull, 
Sir! — yas,  a great,  monstrous  bull,  Sir! — a bull, 
he  was  of  such  preponderative  size  that  he  hid 
the  horizon  behind  him ! The  bull  roared  like 
thunder!  I ran  like  lightning!  when,  in  jump- 
ing over  a hedge,  in  my  endeavor  to  escape,  my 
breeches  split  ! — yas,  Sir,  burst  with  such  a 
crashing  crack  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
were  rent  asunder ! A fact,  Sir ! yas,  a fact !” 

“Well,  Sir,  you  interest  me ; but  did  you  es- 
cape, or  what  became  of  the  bull  ?” 

“ Escape,  Sir ! bull,  Sir!  Oh,  bull ! he  dropped 
down  dead ! The  noise  of  my  rent  breeches  so 
commissioned  the  air  that  the  animal  nature 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  bull  rolled  over!  Yas, 
Sir ; and  what  is  more,  Sir,  the  sun  was  so  hot, 
and  the  day  so  hot,  with  the  earth  so  furnatiously 
blazing,  that  in  three  minutes  from  the  time  the 
bull  fell  I sat  down  on  his  head  and  ate  from  his 
binder-parts  as  good  a beef-steak  as  mortal  man 
ever  tasted !” 

An  insurance  man  traveling  in  Iowa,  writing 
from  Des  Moines,  tells  us  that  he  recently  had 

occasion  to  visit  the  village  of  M , which  is 

on  the  line  between  Iowa  and  Missouri,  the  vil- 
lage lying  partly  in  each  State.  He  approached 
a youth  standing  in  the  door  of  a neat  little  cot- 
tage, when  the  following  conversation  took  place : 

Agent.  “ Is  your  house  insured  ?” 

%uth.  “What?” 

Agent.  “ Is  your  house  insured  ?” 

Youth.  “Yes,  Sir.” 

Agent.  “ In  what  Company  ?” 

Youth,  “/a  the  Twenty-fourth  Missouri  /” 

We  understand  that  the  owner  had  obtained  a 
blanket-policy  for  three  years,  at  short  rates,  the 
co-insurance  clause  not  inserted,  no  provision 
whatever  against  the  storing  of  volatile  oils,  per- 
mission to  run  nights,  and  consent  for  “other 
insurance  without  notice  until  required.”  Mr. 
M‘Lean,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers, should  promptly  place  this  case  before 
the  Committee  on  Agencies  and  Rates.  The 
Twenty- fourth  Missouri  is  understood  to  be  cut- 
ting under! 


The  J une  Humber  of  this  Magazine  contained 
an  article  on  Tom  Corwin,  giving  several  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  that  famous  humorist.  Wc 
have  another  from  a Virginia  correspondent  in 
relation  to  his  complexion,  which  Mr.  Corwin 
used  to  narrate  with  great  zest.  He  said  that 
once  on  a time  he  and  Judge  Wright — a West- 
ern jurist,  not  famous  for  his  personal  pulchri- 
tude— went  to  a mulatto  ball  in  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis. The  semi-sable  door-keepers  allowed  him 
to  pass  into  the  ball-room.  But  that  when  J udge 
W.  came  forward  the  janitor  promptly  refused 
him  admission,  saying,  “A  shade  too  dark , Sir!" 


One  of  Judge  Wright:  Many  years  ago  the 
famous  Colonel  Davy  Crockett  and  Governor 
M ‘Arthur,  one  of  the  first  governors  of  Ohio, 
were  in  a menagerie  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Crockett,  looking  at  a large  baboon,  re- 
marked to  his  companion  that  there  was  a won- 
derful likeness  between  the  brute  and  their  friend 
Judge  W.  Looking  around  at  the  moment  he  saw 
his  Honor  the  Judge  standing  between  M ‘Arthur 
and  himself.  Taking  off  his  hat,  and  looking 


first  at  Judge  W.  and  then  at  the  baboon,  he 
said : “Gentlemen,  I owe  one  of  you  an  apology, 
but  I do  not  know  which.  ” 


One  more  of  another  Western  judge:  The 
Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan,  once  a Senator  from 
Ohio,  wras  on  the  Bench  when  the  Buckeye  State 
w'as  admitted  into  the  Union.  He  was  famous 
in  his  time  for  being  very  ugly,  very  talented, 
and  very  cross-eyed,  crabbed,  and  sarcastic.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  holding  court  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  one  log-cabin  had  to  be  used  for 
court-house,  tavern,  and  bar-room.  The  stable 
near  by  was  used  pro  tern,  for  jail.  The  Judge 
had  just  given  some  malefactors  a very  severe 
sentence,  when  a rough  backwoodsman,  who  had 
been  practicing  at  the  other  bar,  exclaimed : 

“That’s  right:  give  um  thunder,  old  gimlet- 
eyes.” 

“Who  is  that?”  screamed  the  irate  and  in- 
dignant J udge. 

“It’s  this  old  hoss,”  answered  the  pioneer, 
giving  his  breast  an  approving  slap. 

“Mr.  Sheriff,”  retorted  Tappan,  “put  that 
old  hoss  in  the  stable,  and  keep  him  a w eek  6n 
bread  and  water.” 


We  are  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  an 
eipinent  artiste , to  announce  in  advance  the  fol- 
lowing 

FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

flair.— There  is  not  much  change  in  this  article 
of  dress.  Red  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  general  as 
last  month,  but  it  is  still  much  worn.  Blue-black  is 
seen  occasionally,  but  only  where  the  complexion  la 
swarthy.  Auburn  eyebrows  are  coming  in.  Long 
black  eyelashes  have  nearly  gone  oat  in  favor  of  short 
gold-colored  eyelashes. 

Mouth.—1 The  lips  are  still  worn  cherry -colored. 

Eyes.  — The  old-fashioned  double  black  line,  d la 
Mabilb,  worn  under  the  eyelid,  is  again  becoming  the 
mode. 

Complexion. — Blanc  de  perle  and  Bloom  of  Albania 
still  keep  their  position  in  the  market.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, nowever,  that  that  vulgar  pigment  rouge  (fit 
only  for  discharged  servant-maids  or  governesses  out 
of  place]  is  now’  much  patronized  by  the  younger  vo- 
taries of  Terpsichore. 

Bust. — N ot  quite  so  prononoi  as  last  month. 

Ears. — Worn  very  long  indeed. 

A military  friend  was  lately  traveling  through 
a sparsely-settled  region  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. On  nearing  a house  of  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing appearance  he  heard  issuing  from  it 
yells  and  shrieks,  with  occasional  cries  of  mur- 
der, mixed  w ith  horrid  oaths.  Hurrying  to  the 
“front”  as  rapidly  as  possible  lie  encountered  a 
lad  standing  in  the  doorway  very  composedly, 
not  seeming  at  all  surprised  or  alarmed  at  the 
proceedings  within.  As  he  was  dismounting 
the  boy  bawled  out : “You  kin  go  on,  stranger ; 
w’e’ve  got  a little  hell  here  of  our  own,  and  devils 
enough  to  tend  it  /” 


. The  Hon.  Mr.  B , an  eminent  lawyer,  once 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  weekly  religious  meetings 
of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a devoted  mem- 
ber. He  was  a man  of  keen  wit,  and  woe  to 
him  who  should  attempt  to  jeer  or  joke  him. 

On  the  evening  in  question  the  Rev.  Mr.  R 

read  that  passage  of  Scripture  giving  an  account 
of  the  High  Priest’s  sending  Tertullus  to  plead 
against  Paul.  In  commenting  on  the  passage 
he  took  occasion  to  inveigh  in  sarcastic  and  pun- 
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gent  terms  against  the  wickedness  of  the  legal 
profession,  and,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  work, 

closed  by  asking  Mr.  B to  pray.  Mr.  B , 

arising  very  slowly,  modestly  begged  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  just  one  word.  He  admitted  at 
least  the  partial  justice  of  the  criticisms  upon 
his  profession,  and  the  difficulty  of  following  it 
with  a clear  conscience.  He  claimed,  however, 
even  in  the  case  under  consideration,  that  there 
was  at  least  one  extenuating  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  viz.,  “this  same  Tertullus  was 
certainly  employed,  and  in  all  probability  feed, 
by  a priest!” 


If  English  travelers  and  satirists,  from  Basil 
Hall  and  Dickens  down  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Sale,  had  written  of  New  England  people  with 
half  the  sauciness  and  incisiveness  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
De  Forest,  in  liis  clever  story  of  “ Miss  Have- 
ners Conversion  from  Secession  to  Loyalty,”  re- 
cently published  by  the  Harpers,  our  Yankee 
brethren  would  have  poured  out  the  vials  of  their 
gall  upon  them  with  forty -North- American- lie- 
uicir-power.  For  example,  take  the  following 
nhat  little  cabinet  picture  of  a Down-East  damsel: 

14  Thin -lipped,  hollow  - checked,  narrow-chested, 
with  only  one  lung  and  an  intermittent  digestion, 
without  a single  rounded  outline  or  graceful  move- 
ment, she  was  a sad  example  of  what  the  New  En- 
gland east  winds  can  do  in  enfeebling  and  distorting 

the  human  form  divine Eveu  her  smile  was  a 

woeful  phenomenon ; it  seemed  to  be  rather  a symp- 
tom of  pain  than  an  expression  of  pleasure ; it  was  a 
kind  of  griping  smile,  like  that  of  on  infant  with  the 
colic.” 


If  there  is  any  defect  more  striking  than  an- 
other in  the  American  character  it  is  bashful- 
ness. Young  America,  in  particular,  is  pain- 
fully affected  by  it.  An  incident  is  mentioned 
by  a correspondent,  who  was  desired  by  his  aunt 
to  go  to  neighbor  Shaw’s  and  see  if  he  had  for 
sale  any  straw'  suitable  for  filling  beds.  “Mr. 
Shaw,”  says  our  informant,  “ wus  blessed  with  a 
goodly  number  of  Misses  Shaw,  and  I therefore 
felt  a little  timid  at  encountering  them.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  I arrived  just  as  the 
family  w'ere  seated  for  dinner.  Stopping  in  the 
doorway,  hat  in  hand,  I stammered  out : * Mr. 
Strav),  can  you  spare  enough  Shaw  to  fill  a 
couple  of  beds?*  ‘Well,’  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, glancing  around  at  his  large  family  and 
enjoying  my  mistake,  ‘ I don’t  know  but  I can ; 
how  many  will  you  need?’  Before  I*could  re- 
cover those  hateful  Shaw  girls  burst  into  a cho- 
rus of  laughter,  and  I returned  to  my  excellent 
aunt” 


Omt  material  for  the  forthcoming  History  of 
Meanness  is  accumulating.  A place  is  request- 
ed for  the  following,  from  an  Iowa  contributor : 

Not  many  miles  from  the  village  of  Clear  Lake, 

in  Northern  Iowa,  lives  Jim  G , who  was 

considered  to  be  about  as  hard  as  Western  poli- 
tics and  associations  can  make  some  men,  and 
who  was  alw  ays  on  hand  when  a fresh  keg  was 
tapped,  or  when  a good  show  presented  for  a 
game  of  “draw.”  However,  last  winter,  during 
the  progress  of  an  eight- weeks’  revival,  Jim  came 
forward  and  made  a clear  confession  of  his  past 
offenses,  and  promised  to  enlist  on  the  Lord’s 
side  from  that  time  forward ; and  in  token  of 
his  sinecritv  joined  the  church.  At  the  close  of 
the  “effort*’  Brother  D who had  labored  as 


only  zealous  ministers  can  labor,  being  ready  to 
leave  for  his  home,  many  miles  distant,  intima- 
ted that  a small  collection  would  be  thankfully 

received,  whereupon  Brother  A went  round 

to  see  what  could  be  raised  for  his  benefit,  and 
among  others  called  on  Jim,  who  patiently  heard 
the  request  but  declined  “forking.”  “Why,1* 
said  Brother  A , “have  you  not  been  con- 

verted through  his  agency?”  “Yes,  I suppose 
so,”  said  Jim.  “Then  you  must  certainly  feel 
grateful  toward  him  for  your  deliverance,  and 
surely  will  not  withhold  this  small  amount?” 
Jim  scratched  his  head  a moment  and  replied : 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Brother  A- , if  I find 

my  religion  genuine  I will  pay  Brother  D a 

dollar  the  next  time  he  comes ; but  I'll  be  blowed 
if  I like  to  spend  money  for  an  article  till  I know 
it' 3 all  right  /” 


There  is  a town  in  Egypt,  Illinois,  not  far 
from  Grand  Towrer,  where  a man  of  medicine  is 
stationed.  He  either  was  not  appreciated,  or 
else  fell  short  of  the  professional  standard ; but 
as  time  rolled  on  he  gradually  acquired  a re- 
spectable practice.  A few  days  since  a neighbor 
was  recommending  him  to  one  who  hardly  had 
faith  in  his  powers,  and  who  pointed  to  his  early 
reputation,  knowing  that  formerly  they  had  co- 
incided in  opinion.  “Ah!”  said  the  former, 
feeling  that  this  must  be  conclusive,  “Ah!  but 
he  has  seed  a heap  of  folks  die  since  then !”  Ex - 
perientia  docet.  * 

A gentleman  connected  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  at  Buffalo  is  kind  enongh 
to  send  us  the  following  copy  of  an  indorsement 
made  upon  an  income  return  sent  in  to  one  of 
the  Assistant-Assessors  of  that  district : 

44  No  wife,  no  child,  nor  house,  nor  land, 

No  cash  in  mortgage,  bond,  or  bank,  or  hand; 
My  daily  bread  by  daily  sweat  I earn, 

And  here  take  oath  this  is  a true  return.” 


The  Drawer  is  not  given  to  criticising  current 
literature.  Instead  of  being  judicial  it  prefers  to 
he  jocular.  Occasionally,  however,  the  person 
who  prepares  these  lighter  things  for  the  half- 
million clever  people  who  believe  that 
i4A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men,” 

is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a paragraph  in  the 
graver  issues  of  the  day,  and  yields  to  the  im- 
pulse to  reproduce  it  for  the  general  delectation. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  our  lady-readers  will 
thank  us  for  quoting  from  Dr.  Otis’s  new  book, 
“ The  Isthmus  of  Panama,”  published  by  the 
Harpers,  the  following  description  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  flowxrs  of  the  tropics.  It  is  found 
on  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad ; 

“Along  this  section  is  found  that  rare  variety  of 
the  Orchid  family,  the  Pcristara  t lata , known  as  the 
4 Espirltu  Santo.’  Its  blossom,  of  alabaster  w hiteness, 
approaches  the  tulip  in  form,  and  gives  forth  a power- 
ful perfhme.  not  unlike  that  of  the  magnolia , but  it  is 
neither  for  its  beauty  of  shape,  its  purity  of  color,  nor 
its  fragrance,  that  it  is  chiefly  esteemed.  Resting 
within  the  cup  of  the  flower,  so  marvelously  formed 
that  no  human  Bkill,  be  it  never  so  cunning,  could  ex- 
cel the  resemblance,  lies  the  prone  image  of  a dove. 
Its  exquisitely-moulded  pinions  hang  lifeless  from  its 
sides ; the  head  bends  gently  forward  ; the  tiny  bill, 
tipped  with  a delicate  carmine,  almost  touches  its 
snow-white  breast ; while  the  expression  of  the  entire 
image  (and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
see  the  expression)  seems  the  very  incarnation  of  meek- 
ness and  ethereal  innocence.  No  one  who  has  seen  it 
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can  wonder  that  the  early  Spanish  Catholics,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  some  phenomenon  upon  which  to  fasten 
the  idea  of  a miraculous  origin,  should  have  bowed 
down  before  this  matchless  flower,  and  named  it 
* Flor  del  Espiritu  Santo,’  or,  4 The  Flower  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.’  nor  that  the  still  more  superstitious  Indian 
should  have  accepted  the  imposing  title,  and  ever  aft- 
er have  gazed  upon  it  with  awe  and  devotional  rever- 
ence, ascribing  a peculiar  sanctity  even  to  the  ground 
upon  which  it  blossoms,  and  to  the  very  air  which  It 
ladens  with  its  delicious  fragrance.” 

United  States  Commissioner  Hoyne,  of  Chi- 
cago, recently  had  arraigned  before  him  a drunk- 
en fellow,  charged  with  selling  liquor  without  a 
license.  The  inebriated  citizen  was  told  he  might 
take  his  choice — give  bail  or  go  to  jail. 

“ Can’t  I just  as  well  [hie !]  go  to  h— 11  ?” 

“That,”  replied  the  Commissioner,  “is  a 
place  over  which  I haye  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  a 
matter  that  rests  entirely  with  yourself.”  ' 

The  Court  didn’t  even  “take  the  papers.” 


The  young  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  New  York  may  find 
in  the  following  a new  definition  of  an  important 
legal  term : 

Out  in  Illinois  a Justice  of  the  Peace  was  re- 
cently elected  who  is  not  particularly  noted  for 
legal  attainments.  Wishing  to  have  a little  fun, 
a friend  asked  him  what  he  would  do  were  a 
case  of  mayhem  brought  before  him  for  trial? 
The  “ Square”  looked  a little  puzzled  at  first,  but 
sodh  began  to  look  wise,  and  said:  “I  had  a 
case  of  that  kind  when  I was  4 Square’  before,  so 
I just  ordered  the  fellow  to  jail,  and  after  stay- 
ing there  for  a week  he  was  willing  to  marry  the 
girl!”  That,  we  suppose,  is  about  the  view  of 
it  that  would  be  taken  by  Judge  Brady. 


The  science  of  terminology,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know,  is  making  creditable  headway  in  Ver- 
mont. A septuagenarian  correspondent  at  Ben- 
nington one  morning  entered  the  post-office  in 
that  town  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion, 
and  asked  the  postmaster  if  there  was  any  news. 
‘“Bad,  bad !”  replied  the  postmaster;  “ General 
Price  has  surrounded  Frcmont’9  whole  army,  but 
Fremont  is  trying  to  make  a re-trog-a-da  move- 
ment to  save  a part  of  them!” 


Bishop  C was  traveling  in  a stage-coach, 

while  visiting  through  his  diocese,  when  a pert 
upstart  of  a fellow  began  to  berate  the  Bible. 
The  good  Bishop  was  closely  muffled  up  in  the 
corner,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and 
apparently  asleep.  The  young  skeptic  was  di- 
lating on  the  inconsistency  of  the  Bible  with  the 
recent  discoveries  of  science,  when  the  Bishop 
roused  himself,  and  asked  him  to  specify  some  in- 


said  the  Bishop,  who  had  discovered  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  young  man,  44  have  you  ever  read  the 
explanation  of  that  account  of  the  creation  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Jaazaniah?” 
44  Yes,”  said  the  man,  “ I have  read  it  carefully; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  utterly  fails  of  meeting  the 
real  point!”  The  laugh  that  followed  silenced 
the  discomfited  infidel,  and  the  Bishop  retired. 


It  is  seldom  thqt  thy  friend  the  Quaker  man 
undertaketh  to  make  thee  cachinnate;  but  when 
he  doth  undertake  it,  verily  he  generally  carrieth 


his  point.  Not  long  since,  “ down  on  the  Island,” 
a Presbyterian  clergyman  had  been  catechising 
a “ Friend,”  much  to  the  latter’s  annoyance, 
who  turned  suddenly  upon  his  interrogator,  and 
said,  44  Let  me  ask  thee  a question : Where  was 
Jacob  going  when  he  was  turned  ten  years  of 
age?  Const  thou  tell  that?”  “No,  nor  you 
either,”  said  the  clergyman.  “ Yes,  I can,”  re- 
plied the  Quaker;  “he  was  going  into  his  eleventh 
year  /” 


The  “season”  at  the  watering-places  is  not 
looked  forward  to  with  greater  anxiety  by  the 
fashionable  world  than  by  landlords  and  the 
great  army  of  serving  people,  who  hope  to  make 
much  gain  out  of  those  unhappy  persons  who 
rush  up  and  down  the  land  in  quest  of  pleasure. 
A proprietor  at  one  of  these  resorts,  his  house 
then  at  the  full,  was  on  the  alert  keeping  eveiy 
thing  orderly  and  attractive,  and  the  servants 
under  proper  discipline.  Coming  upon  a female 
helper  of  the  colored  sort,  ancl  not  liking  the 
bouquet  that  seemed  to  exhale  from  her  person, 
he  exclaimed,  somewhat  testily : 44  Why,  Rose, 
what’s  the  matter?  You  smell  badly ! Go  and 
wash  yourself!”  “Well,  Sail,  it  may  be  so; 
ordinarily  I takes  a bath  on  de  eve  of  de  season , 
but  dis  year  I forgot  ’em ; I goes  now  and  takes 
one,  suah !”  And  though  not  on  44  de  eve  of  de 
season,”  she  soon  “emerged  from  the  bath”  as 
sweet  as  thotigh  steeped  in  the 4 4 Balm  of  a Thou- 
sand Flowera.  ” 


A correspondent  who  took  some  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  recent  great  Council  of 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Rome,  men- 
tions that  the  subject  of  schisms  came  up — as  it 
always  does  at  such  Councils  — for  discussion. 
He  thinks,  also,  that  people  make  somewhat  of 
a mistake  who  imagine  that  religious  schisms  can 
be  put  down  by  witti-cisms . 

When  A.  J.  Smith  was  ordered,  in  1864,  to 
take  charge  of  the  loose  ends  of  Shermans  troops 
along  the  Mississippi,  and  go  to  Canby’s  aid,  he 
telegraphed  on  reaching  Cairo  to  General  Ilal- 
leck  as  follows : 

“I  am  here  in  command  of  the  4 wandering 
tribes  of  Israel,’  without  number  and  without 
name.  My  corps  badge  is  a comet.” 

Halleck  answered : 

44  Continue  in  your  exodus  until  you  reach 
the  land  of  Canby,  where  you  will  be  given  both 
a name  and  a number." 

“Smith’s  Guerrillas”  was  the  name,  and  the 
“Sixteenth  Corps”  was  the  number  which  they 
eventually  got. 

A certain  maiden  lady,  who  was  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  her 
conversation,  had  a fashion  common  to  great 
talkers,  of  throwing  fn  certain  superfluous  ex- 
pressions to  fill  up  the  gaps,  one  of  which  was, 
“If  I’m  spared,”  when  detailing  her  plans  for 
the  future.  She  was  also  great  on  funerals ; and 
when  any  of  her  kindred  happened  to  be  taken 
sick,  she  was  very  apt  to  call  on  the  undertaker 
and  the  sexton,  to  make  certain  preliminary  prep- 
arations for  the  approaching  interment.  Once, 
when  somewhat  unwell,  meeting  this  latter  ■func- 
tionary, she  unburdened  her  mind  thus : 44  Our 
ground,  you  know*  is  pretty  well  filled  up — there 
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are  thirty-nine  of  our  family  lying  in  it  already ; 
but  I want  to  tell  you  beforehand  that  I myself 
intend  to  be  laid  in  my  mother’s  grave — if  I'm 
spared  /” 


The  Rev.  C D is  the  gifted  and  pop- 

ular young  rector  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
churches  in  the  neighboring  city  of  P — r-.  At 
a certain  Christmas  season  the  devoted  mammas 
and  maidens  of  the  congregation  testified  their 
admiration  by  the  gift  of  fifty  pairs  of  slippers. 

D had  them  arranged  in  variegated  rank 

and  file  in  one  of  his  apartments,  for  exhibition 
to  his  friends.  One  of  them,  on  viewing  the  em- 
broidered trophies,  exclaimed : “ Why,  D , 

the  ladies  must  think  you  are  a centipede  /” 

Every  one  in  Batavia  knows  “ Old  Fenton,” 
or  “The  Governor,”  as  the  boys  call  him.  He 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  village  pound.  In 
the  administration  of  matters  pertaining  to  that 
branch  of  the  public  service  he  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  esteemed  44  in- 
telligent, honest,  and  faithful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.” A decent  regard  for  veracity  compels  us 
to  say  that  his  personal  appearance  would  be  in- 
accurately described  if  we  were  to  call  it  engag- 
ing; for  his  body  is  long,  his  face  is  long,  and 
his  nose  is  very  long.  The  latter  peculiarity, 
however,  must  not  be  spoken  of  too  lightly,  for 
Shakspeare,  in  44  A Winter’s  Tale,”  makes  Au- 
tolycus  say : 44  A good  nose  is  requisite  to  smell 
out  work  for  the  other  senses.”  Besides  its 
length,  the  general  get-up  of  Fenton’s  nose  is 
wonderful.  A stranger  on  viewing  it  the  first 
time  is  struck  with  it  as  something  awful.  And 
Fenton  knows  it,  and  laughs  at  it,  and  stutters 
jokes  about  it — as,  for  example : On  one  occa- 
sion, last  winter,  the  day  ’being  very  cold,  he 
went  into  a bar-room  w here  a number  of  stran- 
gers were  seated.  One  of  them  seeing  that 
his  usually  rose-colored  proboscis  was  evidently 
touched  with  frost,  mentioned  that  fact.  The 
44  Governor”  drew  his  long  face  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent and  replied:  “Wa’al,  I ain’t  to  b-b-blame 
if  ’tis.  I r-r-mbbed  it  as  fur'z  I c-could  reach  /” 


At  another  time  he  was  wheeling  a barrow 
toward  the  railroad  d6p6t  Seeing  a portly, 
well-dressed  stranger,  with  satchel  in  hand, 
coming  up  town,  he  quietly  sat  down  on  his 
load  and  awaited  his  arrival.  When  the  trav- 
eler came  up  the  “Governor”  said:  44 1 s-say, 
friend,  I wish  you’d  b-b-brush  that  fly  off  my 
nose,  I c-c-can't  get  to  him  /” 


Mr.  Vanderheyden,  of  Flatbush,  is  more 
distinguished  for  his  wealth  than  his  learning, 
and  is  more  felicitous  in  the  selection  of  his  in- 
vestments than  in  the  choice  of  his  words.  On 
one  occasion  he  astonished  a worthy  dealer  in 
musical  instruments  by  informing  him  that  he 
wished  to  purchase  a terrapin  for  his  daughter. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  he  was 
not  in  quest  of  the  species  of  tortoise  named,  but 
a construction  for  auricular  torture,  now  happily 
extinct,  then  called  a seraphin. 


As  an  original  expression  of  heavy  grief  we 
doubt  if  any  thing  more  touching  has  been  read 
than  the  following,  of  a crushed  heart  in  Star 
City,  Nevada.  Mrs.  E , of  that  place,  an 


| eccentric  old  lady,  recently  rushed  into  the  room 
of  a relative,  and  without  waiting  for  the  usual 
salutations,  said : 

44  Well,  John’s  dead !”  [Her  husband.] 

4 4 Dead ! Is  it  possible  ?” 

44 Yes;  dead!  Died  last  night!  Want  you 
all  to  come  to  the  funeral.  The  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellow's  are  going  to  turn  oat,  and  we  shall 
have  a beautiful  time.” 

Deaths  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  settle- 
ment, of  course  every  body  went  to  the  funeral 
Next  day  somebody  remarked  to  the  old  lady 
that  there  was  a large  turn-out. 

“Yes,  indeed  there  was,”  she  replied;  “but 
I didn’t  enjoy  myself  as  well  as  I have  at  some 
funerals,  the  bosses  cut  up  sol ” 


Commodore  Chauncey,  during  the  war  of 
1812,  commanded  for  a portion  of  the  time  the 
fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  had  the  extremely 
good  fortune  never  during  that  period  to  ex- 
change a hostile  shot  with  the  enemy.  There 
were  a great  many  uncharitable  enough  to  blame 
the  Commodore  for  this,  as  they  believed  he  was 
rather  anxious  that  such  should  be  the  case. 

Several  years  after  the  war  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a navy-yard,  and  one  day  caught  a 
youngster,  with  a basket,  gathering  chips.  Walk- 
ing up  to  him  he  snatched  the  basket  from  his 
hand,  and  in  rough  tones  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  premises  at  once,  while  lie  confiscated  his 
property  for  his  presumption  in  entering  on  the 
forbidden  ground.  The  little  fellow  backed 
away  from  him  until  assured  that  he  was  be- 
yond danger,  w'hen  he  called  out,  44  Keep  the 
basket , if  you  want  it ! It  is  the  only  prize  you 
ever  took  /” 


At  a recent  session  of  the  Sunday-school  in 
Ashley  a good  brother  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  pupils.  He  adopted  the  colloquial 
style,  and  succeeding  in  eliciting  ready  answers 
to  questions  on  the  character  of  Joseph,  Daniel, 
and  other  Scripture  personages.  Having  spok- 
en of  Samson’s  catching  the  foxes,  he  asked’ 
where  he  could  have  procured  strings  enough  to 
tie  so  many  tails  together.  A little  sharp-faced 
fellow',  with  voice  like  a fife,  replied : 44  Skinned 
one  /”  Obviously  the  proper  mode. 


Every  body  know's  that  a very  high  degree  of 
culture  is  insisted  upon  by  the  ladies  who  are  at  the 
head  of  our  fashionable  female  ’seminaries.  An 
undergraduate  of  one  of  these  institutions — we 
shall  not  say  whether  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn 
— was  one  evening  in  the  parlor  when  the  con- 
versation of  a small  circle  turned  upon  the  dra- 
ma. After  mention  had  been  made  and  criti- 
cism indulged  in  on  several  of  Sbakspeare’s 
plays,  our  young  lady  was  asked:  “Have  you 
ever  seen  Booth?”  4 4 No,”  was  the  reply,  “I 
have  not  yet  seen  Booth  played,  but  have  heard 
it  very  highly  spoken  of.  I intend  to  hear  it  the 
very  first  opportunity !” 

It  is  ever  the  case  with  the  true  Christian  that 
as  calamities  fall  upon  him  his  faith  and  hope 
increase.  Not  many  miles  from  “the  natural 
sea-port  of  Maine”  there  lived  a good  brother  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion,  wiiose  misfortunes  only 
served  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement 
Speaking,  on^  Sunday  evening,  of  the  mysterv 
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ous  but  all-wdse  dispensations  of  Providence,  he 
exhorted  the  brothers  and  sisters  to  have  faith 
and  trust  under  all  circumstances.  “ My  house 
and  barn,”  said  he,  “have  recently  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  together  with  two  valuable  horses. 
My  dear  wife  has  also  just  been  called  away,  and 
now  another  horse  has  gone;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I never  felt  more  resigned  in  my 
life !”  Blessed  faith ! Wife  and  horses  all  gone, 
yet  resignation  and  confidence  triumphant ! 


The  father  of  the  late  General  Wadsworth 
was  noted  for  his  very  dark  complexion.  Near 
his  estate  dwelt  a distinguished  Indian  chief  and 
his  wife.  The  chief  died,  and  his  widow  sur- 
vived him.  One  day,  when  Wadsworth  was 
passing,  he  jocosely  remarked  to  her  that  as  she 
was  a widow  and  he  a widow'd*  perhaps  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  unite  their  for- 
tunes. The  old  lady  looked  quietly  at  him  a 
moment  and  said:  “I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  next  time  I married  it  should  be  to  a 
white  man”  Wadsworth  laughed  and  passed 
on. 


One  of  the  beautiful  resorts  of  Philadelphians 
is  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  to  reach  which  you 
drive  along  the  old  Ridge  Road  turnpike.  A 
few  days  since  a Quakerian  resident  w'as  taking 
a visiting  friend  out  to  see  the  romantic  scenery 
and  admire  the  beautiful  monuments  w ith  which 
it  is  embellished.  A funeral  procession  happen- 
ing to  be  passing  through  the  toll-gate,  the  vis- 
itor asked : 

“Do  the  carriages  pay  toll?” 

“No.” 

“ On  what  ground  ?*’ 

“ On  thi  burial-ground !”  was  the  reply;  which 
appeared  to  be  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  render 
further  interrogatory  not  warranted  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  boy- 
life  is  when  for  the  first  time  we  “play  horse.” 
Mounted  on  the  high-mettled  lath,  we  cavorted 
around  with  “mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
pleasure.”  Ah!  the  boldness  with  which  we 
bestrode  that  lath  ! the  confidence  of  our  gallop ! 
the  stem  resolution  with  which  we  reined  in! 
We  are  reminded  of  the  glorious  past  by  being 
informed  of  an  equestrian  spectacle  recently  en- 
acted at  Elk  Grove,  Indiana:  A bright  boy  of 
three  summers  was  “playing  horse”  with  some 
companions,  one  of  whom  found  a horse-tail, 
which  had  been  used  for  brushing  off  flies  from 
the  animal.  Seeing  this  a brilliant  idea  struck 
Johnny,  who  stretched  himself  up  and  said : 

“NoW,  Ralph,  hold  it  behind  you  and  then 
kick!” 

Not  a thousand  years  ago,  at  a party  given 
by  one  of  our  great  bankers,  who  had  made  his 
millions  on  government  securities — five-twenties 
and  the  like — a lady  w it  pointed  out  to  her  com- 
panion, also  a banker,  the  wife  of  the  host,  re- 
marking: “What  a splendid  creature!  She 
ought  to  be  a countess /”  “Oh  yes;  beautiful 
enough  and  clever  enough ; but  perhaps  she  pre- 
fers to  be  a discountess  !” 

During  the  rebellion  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Mariners*  Church  in  Boston  enlisted  for 


the  war;  among  them  young  B , who  had 

endeared  himself  to  all  by  bringing  many  within 
its  wralls.  It  was  intended,  one  Sabbath  even- 
ing, that  some  allusion  should  be  made  to  his 
good  works,  os  he  was  to  leave  next  day ; but 
nothing  was  said.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
some  one  inquired  why  this  was  thus ; to  which 
the  clergyman  replied  : “1*11  tell  you  what  it  is ; 

I was  going  to  have  B prayed  for  in  good 

shape  and  clear  up  to  the  handle , but  that  W 

was  so  long-winded  I couldn’t  choke  him  off  in 

time !”  Young  B , although  a very  excellent 

young  person,  was  rather  proud,  and  thought  the 
liturgy  a little  defective;  but  he  came  back  “ in 
good  shape,”  even  if  he  wTas  not  thus  prayed  for, 
and  is  now  doing  good  service  in  the  cause. 

Durino  the  recent  “season”  at  Saratoga  a 
little  knot  of  ladies,  seated  in  the  parlor  of  Ice- 
land’s hotel,  w'ere  discussing  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage. One  of  the  party,  a single  young  lady, 
said : “ Matches  are  made  in  heaven.”  “ Yeiy 
likely,”  w as  the  quiet  rejoinder  of  a married  lady, 
her  friend,  “and  they  are  often  dipped  in  the 
other  place!” 


Many  years  ago,  in  the  early  settlement  of  a 
village  in  Old  Cheshire,  New  Hampshire,  a cul- 
prit was  brought  before  Squire  S— — , a “Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  Quorum,”  and  ordered  to 
jail  to  await  action  of  the  Court. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  the  prisoner  off?”  de- 
manded the  Squire  of  the  sheriff. 

“If  tho  Court  please,  I can’t  take  him  to  jail 
without  a mittimus.  ” 

“Well,  then,”  replied  the  Squire,  “take  mine 
from  under  the  shed,  but  be  sure  and  return  it 
safely !” 

This  “ mittimus”  of  the  Squire’s  was  a razeed, 
square-topped  old  chaise ; and  in  that  town  and 
throughout  all  the  region  round  about,  even  unto 
this  dav,  that  style  of  vehicle  is  called  a “mit- 
timus.” 


An  indefinite  postponement  of  religious  serv- 
ices was  recently  announced  in  a church  at  Sar- 
atoga Springs.  The  edifice  w as  undergoing  re- 
pairs, and  the  congregation  met  for  worship  in 
the  basement.  During  the  morning  service  the 
worthy  pastor  made  this  announcement:  “Our 
usual  afternoon  services  will  be  suspended  until 
we  can  meet  in  the  sanctuary  above!” 


The  rector  of  a rural  parish  not  a thousand 
miles  from  Boston  had  a Brother  to  preach  for 
him,  with  w hom  he  had  exchanged.  The  Brother 
neglected  to  tie  his  horse  in  the  shed  sufficiently 
strong,  and  he  strayed.  Most  unfortunately  the 
text  of  his  sermon  w as  that  passage  in  Job : “ () 
that  I knew'  where  I could  find  him,”  etc.  No 
sooner  had  the  text  been  announced  than  a good 
man  arose,  with  great  solemnity,  and  informed 
the  minister  that  the  horse  had  been  found — 
when  and  where. 

r~ 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  made  his  annual  visit  to  the  church,  there 
was  an  uncommonly  large  congregation.  One 
good  lady  had  come  from  a neighboring  town  in 
the  daily  stage,  requesting  the  driver  to  call  for 
her  at  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  the  sermon 
the  driver  put  his  head  into  the  door,  exclaiin- 
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ing,  with  a stentorian  voice : “Is  there  a woman 
here  who  wants  to  go  to ?” 


During  the  recent  trial  of  Kane  for  arson, 
while  the  jury  were  out  deliberating,  Mr.  James 
T.  Brady,  who  had  defended  the  prisoner  with 
his  accustomed  ability  and  eloquence,  sat  quietly 
conversing  with  a friend.  Pointing  first  to  the 
prisoner,  and  then  to  the  Judge  (Ingraham),  he 
said,  sotto  voce : 4 4 Kane  and  ‘ able ! ’ ” 

His  Honor,  overhearing  it,  replied,  in  an  un- 
der-tone : “I  hope  Kane  won’t  kill  4 able.”'  * 
“Oh  no,”  answered  Mr.  Brady;  “and  we 
don’t  mean  that  ‘able’  shall  kill  Kane!” 

“He’s  incap-able  of  doing  that,”  impertinent- 
ly  suggested  a by-stander.  And  then  a subdued 
smile — one  of  old  Lcatherstocking’s  “inward 
chuckles” — beamed  over  the  phizes  of  the  party. 


A dago  age-man  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  known  throughout  that 
region  as  “Jim,”  occasionally  indulges  in  re- 
marks of  a jocular  sort.  During  the  rebellion, 
when  Western  pulpits  were  too  generally  made 
political  rostrums,  Jim  met  some  old  friends 
traveling  on  the  cars.  After  inquiring  about  old 
acquaintances  and  talking  over  old  times,  one 
of  the  party  asked,  “By-the-way,  how’s  politics 
around  here?”  “Well,”  replied  Jim,  “I’ll  be 
darned  if  I know,  for  I haven't  been  to  church  in 
more'n  a month  /” 


Of  all  the  filthy  habits  in  the  World  tobacco- 
chewing  is  one  of  the  filthiest.  Yet  how  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  the  chewers  bring  forth  their 
little  tin -foil  packages,  and  minister  to  each 
other’s  cravings ! And  how  the  quid-chewers 
benevolently  overlook  their  squirting  practices, 
especially  in  places  of  amusement,  railroad -cars, 
etc.  On  the  New  York  Central  travels  a pleas- 
ant-mannered conductor — a neat,  tidy  man,  in 
every  thing  excepting  the  weed.  One  morning, 
shortly  after  his  train  had  started,  he  entered  a 
car  which,  was  “bran-new”  and  gorgeous  in  its 
adornments.  His  attention  was  at  once  drawn 
to  the  zinc  around  the  stove,  the  brightness  of 
which  had  been  sadly  dimmed  by  the  filthy  ex- 
pectoration of  some  tobacco-chewer.  Looking 
around  with  a frown,  he  spoke  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all  in  the  car,  demanding  to  know 
who  had  been  guilty  of  so  dirty  a trick?  No 
one  replied.  He  repeated  the  question  in  more 
angry  tones,  when  a meek  and  scared- looking 
young  man  tremblingly  said : 4i  I did  it,  but  I — ” 
“All  right!”  said  the  Conductor,  quietly,  his 
face  relaxing  into  a smile — 44  Give  us  a chaw  /” 
And  that  deceitful  conductor  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  nasty  performance,  but  went  on 
“chawing”  and  calling  out  “Tick-ets!” 


It  is  gratifying  in  this  Protestant  country  to 
know  that  Puseyism,  Ritualism,  and  the  proposi- 
tion to  go  generally  into  the  clerical  millinery- 
business  is  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  the 
right  quarter — from  oUr  mothers.  Two  clergy- 
men w ho  acknowledge  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction 
of  Bishop  Eastburn,  of  Massachusetts,  were  con- 
versing not  long  since  on  Church  matters,  when 
one  of  them  asked : 

“Does  the  wife  of  your  junior  warden  come 
to  church  now  ?” 


“Yes,  she  always  makes  her  appearance  just 
before  the  sermon.” 

44  Have  you  ever  talked  with  her  about  it?” 
“Oh  yes,  but  she  says  she  can’t  come  to 
church  till  the  chores  are  over.” 

“ What  does  she  mean  by  4 chores  ?’  ” 

“ Oh,  she  means  the  prayers ; for  she  has  told 
me  repeatedly  that  the  prayers  are  ‘chores.’  ” 

It  seems  to  be. clear  that  this  sister  is  sound  on 
the  Ritualistic  dispute,  being  against  forms  of 
any  sort ; all  she  wants  is  the  6ermon. 


In  a certain  bailiwick  in  Michigan  resides  an 
individual  who,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
his  cranium,  is  called  44 Pin  Head.”  He  had 
been  taken  ill  with  a disease  that  indicated  pro- 
tracted confinement  and  the  necessity  of  a con- 
stant attendant — a duty  that  should  have  been 
performed  by  his  wife,  but  the  relations  of  that 
excellent  female  to  her  liege  being  only  those  of 
“respectful  tenderness,”  she  was  absent  from 
home,  .and  had  no  particular  anxiety  to  rush 
back  to  it.  Her  style  toward  44  P.  H.”  was  not 
gushing.  After  two  weeks  had  expired  without 
a visit  from  her  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  doc- 
tor in  a manner  that  indicated  a certain  degree 
of  WTathiness,  saying:  “If  Polly  don’t  come 
pooty  soon  I’ll  get  a bill  of  devotion  from  her !” 


The  pastor  who  sends  the  foregoing  informs 
us  that  Mrs.  Prouty  recently  lost  her  husband,  a 
very  good  man,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached. 
A few  days  after  the  funeral  the  sexton  brought 
in  his  bill : 

For  Digging  Grave $2  00 

“My  gracious !”  exclaimed  the  woman,  “you 
don’t  charge  two  dollars  for  digging  grave  in 
such  a soft  spot  as  that  ? Why,  I’d  a done  it  for 
a dollar  mySelf!” 


Among  the  many  pleasing  and  picturesque 
sights  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  the  eye 
of  the  tourist  lingers  at  La  Pointe.  An  old 
Jesuit  mission-church  is  still  standing  amidst 
other  marks  of  the  early  settlers.  In  the  adjacent 
burial-ground  may  be  seen  a tombstone  with  the 
following  inscription : 

11  This  stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  — , 

who  was  shot  as  a mark  of  esteem  by  his  surviving 
relatives.” 


That  doctrines  are  44  proved  orthodox  by 
apostolic  blows  and  knocks,”  is  as  cordially  as- 
sented to  by  the  “muscular  Christians”  of  our 
day  as  it  was  by  the  poet  who  originally  versified 
that  statement.  We  were  not,  how’ever,  prepared 
to  admit  that  pugilism  and  piety  were  synony- 
mous terms  until  we  received  information  from 
a friend  in  the  country  that  the  pastor  of  hi9 
church — rather  a “sensation”  preacher — in  one 
of  his  sermons  made  frequent  allusion  to  those 
celebrated  ex-44  pounders”  Ileenan  and  Sayers. 
A lady  of  another  denomination  was  speaking  of 
this  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Jemima  Brown,  one 
of  the  sensation  minister’s  flock,  when  Miss  Je- 
mima turned  sharply  and  confronted  the  lady 
with — 44 1 guess  if  your  church-members  read  the 
Bible  you’d  know  all  about  it ; ’tain’t  likely  Mr. 

would  have  said  any  thing  about  those 

patriarchs , Heenan  and  Sayers,  if  he  Jiadn't  read 
about  ’em  in  the  Bible !” 
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THE  MINES  OP  SANTA  EULALIA,  CHIHUAHUA. 


rV’HR 


CARRYING  ORIS  TO  THU  FURNACE. 


IT  requires  no  little  philosophy  to  transfer 
one’s  self  from  the  Uuited  States  to  Mexico 
with  a view  to  the  enjoyment  of  travel.  The 
differences  are  past  realisation  by,  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  experiment.  M tiles  take  the 
place  of  horses ; carts  and  carriages  serve  in- 
stead of  cars ; and,  as  a consequence,  locomo- 
tion works  impatience,  discontent,  ennui,  and 
the  whole  family  of  like  ills.  To  the  above 
ruav  be  added  a total  absence  of  hotels,  inns, 
travelers*  rests,  or  places  of  entertainment  of 
any  kind  for  man  and  beast,  snub  as  delight 


wayfarers  in  more  favored  lands.  It  would  be 
dignifying  the  nutans  and  posadas  of  the  cities 
too  much  to  call  them  taverns.  Altogether  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  things  to  bo  seen  in  our 
sister  republic,  even  the  most  interesting,  are 
worth  the  discomforts  of  going  to  seg  them. 
Certainly  she  will  not  divide  travel  with  her 
great  European  enemy  until  some  more  satis- 
factory arrangement  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  sight-seers  is  devised  and  put  in  general 
operation. 

To  find  such  wisdom,  if  nothing  more,  with 
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my  friend  C , I issued  from  the  famous  city 

of  Monterey  for  that  of  Chihuahua,  more  than 
a thousand  miles  distant.  The  journey  would 
require  twenty  days.  Our  route  was  by  way 
of  Parras,  Mapimi,  Cerro  Gordo,  Parral,  and 
Santa  Rosalia.  It  is  true — thanks  to  those  most 

worthy  gentlemen,  Governor  Andres  S.  Viesca 
and  his  brother— our  outfit  was  unexception- 
able ; the  mules  were  fast,  the  carriage  commo- 
dious and  easy;  our  passports  seemed  to  con- 
tain the  magic  of  the  old  “ oj>en  sesame  at  sight 
of  them  Jefe  politicos  moved  briskly,  and  Admin- 
istradores  placed  their  haciendas  “ at  our  serv- 
ice. ” It  is  true,  also,  that  the  season  was  pro- 
pitious, and  the  way  through  regions  of  won- 
drous novelty,  if  not  rare  beauty ; in  which  the 
withered  plains  seemed  bounded  by  horizons  of 
purple  deeper  and  richer  than  that  in  pictures ; 
and  looking  above  the  cloud  of  dust  that  always 
accompanied  us,  a signal  in  the  day  to  the  look- 
outs, ladrones  and  Apaches,  who  make  their 
covers  in  the  chaparral  and  gorges,  our  half- 
blinded  eyes  found  rest  and  cooling  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  mountains  every  where  visible.  Yet, 
after  sd  many  days  of  drouth,  heat,  and  dust, 
and  so  many  nights  spent  in  unsuccessful  strug- 
gles with  fleas  and  vermin ; after  so  many 
leagues,  pistol  or  carbine  in  hand  ; after  a 
watch  so  constant  against  robbers,  seeking  val- 
uables, and  Apaches,  hungering  for  scalps  ; aft- 
er a wearisome  repetition  of  such  incidents  as 
dismounting  to  convert  valises,  trunks,  “paja,” 
and  boxes  of  bread  into  barricades,  which,  for- 
tunately, were  never  attacked ; passing  whole 
nights  in  sleepless  expectation  of  war-whoops 
and  arrows ; finding  ranchos  deserted travers- 
ing passes  which  seemod  formed  for  ambuscades, 
and  lined  with  crosses,  significant  of  murders 
already  committed — after  all  this  I imagine 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that 
it  was  with  relief  and  positive  happinevSS  we  at 
last  passed  through  the  shadow  of  the  Sierm 
Grande,  and  caught  the  first  glimpse,  leagues 
away,  of  the  tall  spires  of  the  cathedral  of  Chi- 
huahua. There,  we  thought,  are  rest  and  com- 
fort; there  we  can  sleep  all  night;  there  are 
meals  duly  cooked  and  regularly  served  ; there 
are  beds,  with  pillows  and  white  sheets ; there 
are  baths  and  conveniences  for  washing,  includ- 
ing towels,  a luxury  unknown  in  the  ranchos, 
and  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  stores  of  even 
pretentious  towns ; there  is  society,  there  is 
Paradise.  We  thanked  Heaven  as  we  alighted 
at  the  wide-arched  door  of  the  meson  fronting 
on  the  great  plaza;  and  the  exclamation  was 
quite  as  purely  devout  as  any  ever  uttered  by 
Moslem  descending  from  his  camel  at  the  gate 
of  Mecca. 

I challenge  any  American  to  pass  the  Sierra 
Madre,  going  to  the  interior  of  Mexico,  without 
catching  the  “silver  fever.”  Ask  the  natives 
who  it  is  that  take  the  most  risks  in  the  pas- 
sages and  galleries,  and  going  up  and  down  the 
almost  bottomless  shafts  of  the  mines,  and  they 
say  invariably,  Los  Grimjos . My  friend  and  I 
were  not  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  are 
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mines  of  some  consequence  near  Monterey,  yet 
the  atmosphere  of  that  city  is  singularly  free 
from  the  mining  malaria.  The  citizens  chiefly 
talk  cotton,  merchandise,  politics,  and  war. 
Nevertheless,  a short  stay  there  was  sufficient ; 
and  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  drivers 
seat  of  the  diligence,  going  to  Saltillo  behind 
eight  galloping  mules,  ere  yet  the  sun  was 
arisen  over  the  Saddle  Mountain,  our  pro- 
gramme was  arranged  so  as  to  give  us  time  to 
“do”  the  mining  districts  of  Mapimi  and  Par- 
ral. 

In  the  office  of  Governor  Viesca,  in  Saltillo, 
mining  talk  abounded.  So  also  in  the  posadas 
of  the  city.  Listening  to  the  conversation 
officers  over  their  wine  at  dinner,  one  migfre 
justly  conclude  that  most  of  them  were  or  had 
been  miners,  as  in  the  United  States  most  poli- 
ticians are  lawyers.  These  conversations  gen- 
erally took  the  form  of  arguments,  in  which  the 
merits,  yield,  peculiarities,  and  excellences  of 
the  most  famous  mines  were  elaborately  and,  in 
some  instances,  scientifically  discussed.  If  any 
reader  marvels  at  this  reference  to  science,  or 
doubts  the  Mexican  capacity  for  such  pastime, 
let  him  remember  that,  prior  to  the  French  in- 
vasion, there  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a flour- 
ishing college,  founded  and  maintained  by  the 
Government,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  mining 
instruction.  In  the  cabinet  of  that  institution 
was  a collection  of  mineral  specimens,  the  rarest 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  mill- 
ions. To-day  nothing  of  it  remains.  A por- 
tion has  fed  the  “imperial”  mint,  while  the 
richest  exemplars  are  said  to  be  in  Miramar, 
and  in  certain  glass-cases  in  the  Louvre.  How- 
ever, as  a consequence  of  these  conversations, 
my  friend  and  I issued  from  Saltillo  two  despe- 
rate cases  of  the  silver  fever — a disease,  I am 
happy  to  say,  neither  fatal  nor  unpleasant,  nor 
difficult  of  understanding,  especially  to  denizens 
of  the  gold-fields  of  California,  or  the  no  less 
celebrated  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  fact, 
when  one,  who  has  not  riches,  but  lives  in  the 
hopo  thereof,  has  before  him  a journey  of  a 
thousand  miles,  under  a brassy  sky,  and  over 
treeless  plains,  and  through  waterless  jxisturas, 
the  fever  is  even  desirable.  It  affects  princi- 
pally the  imagination,  vivifying  it  intensely. 
Its  victim  indulges  in  gorgeous  visions.  Un- 
der its  powerful  alchemy  discolored  stones  by 
the  way-side  become  boulders  of  ore ; it  seams 
the  mountains  with  veins  of  gleaming  metal ; 
plants  mines  in  impossible  places;  converts 
brown  crags  of  vertical  strata  into  mighty  de- 
posits; all  the  wray  along  it  silvers  the  dreams 
of  night,  and  lengthens  them  far  into  the  day ; 
under  its  influence,  one  talks  glibly  of  “bonan- 
zas,” of  “extracting”  and  separating”  pro- 
cesses, of  running  galleries  and  driving  tunnels. 
Under  its  influence,  also,  the  progress  of  visual 
education  is  so  rapid  that  the  victim  has  but  to 
glance  at  a mountain  range  to  know  whether  it 
is  metalliferous;  by  the  time  he  has  passed 
Mapimi  he  has  only  to  balance  a lump  of  ore  in 
his  hand  to  tell  its  exact  per  cent,  qf  silver  or 
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copper;  descending  the  honey-combed  hill  at 
Parral  he  fairly  graduates,  and,  full  of  sublime 
confidence,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
old  race  of  master-miners,  out  of  whose  traces 
it  seems  impossible  for  a modern  operator  to 
work,  stupid  dolts,  so  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
and  particularly  engineering,  that  they  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched. 

Yet  the  most  amusing  result  of  the  fever  is 
the  childish,  credulity  that  overtakes  the  dis- 
eased. While  in  the  condition,  if  Sinbad  should 
sit  down  with  him  and  spin  the  old  yarns,  they 
would  be  accepted  as  Gospel  truths.  As  a sam- 
ple of  the  pleasing  stories  that  hover  over  the 
road  to  Chihuahua,  sure  to  delight  the  traveler, 
be  he  ever  so  sound,  there  is  one  of  a mine  in- 
describably rich,  and  formerly  the  property  of 
an  eccentric  individual  named . The  for- 

tunate man  is  dead ; but,  what  is  more  interest- 
ing, he  is  now  represented  by  eight  beautifid 
daughters  in  England,  at  school.  *The  amount 
of  silver  taken  from  that  mine  is  not  precisely 
known.  It  was  so  prodigious,  however,  that  its  I 
proprietor  could  certainly  have  bought  the  Count 
of  Monte  Christo,  body,  soul,  and  estate.  The 
good  man  did  not  pretend  to  work  it  regularly. 
When  he  wanted  “change,”  or  the  girls  craved 
pin-money,  it  was  his  custom  to  go  up  and  open 
the  great  iron  doors  of  the  mine.  An  hour  or 
two  after  he  would  reappear  with  his  retinue  of 
mineros — the  latter  grimed  and  sooty,  but  load- 
ed down  with  heap!?  of  native  silver,  so  pure 
that  the  only  process  it  underwent  in  prepara- 
tion for  market  was  simple  reduction  to  bars. 
In  the  gloom  of  this  wonderful  cavern  stand 
eight  massive  columns,  each  one  worth  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  all  of  them  the 
result  of  a w ise  paternal  forethought.  When 
the  eight  heiresses  were  tender  muchachitas , in 
anticipation  of  their  marriageable  days,  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Mexican  Croesus  that  possibly 
they  might  need  dowries.  Accordingly  he  or- 
dered his  operatives  to  leave  in  the  mine  a col- 
umn for  each  child.  This  story,  be  it  observed, 
is  peculiarly  charming  to  travelers  whose  demise 
would  not  be  mourned  by  wives  at  home ; all 
such  manifest  their  interest  by  shrewd  inquiries 
as  to  the  parish  in  England  blessed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  eight  olive-colored  fair  ones ; and 
that  the  narrator  is  not  able  to  give  the  name 
of  the  locality  with  sufficient  exactitude  to  justi- 
fy an  immediate  departure  in  search  of  it,  does 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  credibility  of 
the  story — for  skepticism  is  not  possible  to  a 
victim  of  the  silver  fever. 

As  may  bo  supposed,  the  result  of  such  sto- 
ries is,  that  the  feverish  traveler  arrives  at  Santa 
Rosalia  with  an  imagination  stuffed  to  disten- 
sion. In  the  unswept,  unventilated,  bedless 
den  assigned  to  him  as  a chamber  in  the  pseudo- 
hotel  of  that  city,  he  will  in  all  probability  take 
out  his  wretched  map — of  that  character  are  all 
the  maps  of  Mexico — and  spend  half  the  night 
pondering  dreamily  the  vast  region  compre- 
hending the  Laguna,  the  Great  Bolson  de  Ma- 
pimi,  and  tli^t  portion  of  Coahuila  which  has 
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the  abandoned  Real  de  Santa  Rosa  for  its  cen- 
tre ; in  which  region,  as  settled  conclusively  by 
numberless  narratives  of  intelligent  explorers, 
El  Dorado  will  be  found  at  last.  Ah ! if  so, 
why  is  it  that  Terra  incognita  is  written  over  all 
the  region  ? 

The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  observe,  I 
hope,  that  this  is  not  a question  that  proceeds 
from  the  fever-smitten:  it  is  too  sensible;  it 
smacks  too  much  of  the  philosophy  of  ruthless 
cross  - examination ; it  is  rather  an  interroga- 
tory that  belongs  to  returning  sanity — an  indi- 
cation of  convalescence.  No  matter,  however, 
when  asked — the  answer  is  invariable ; and  I 
will  add,  after  careful  investigation,  true.  The 
particular  trouble  of  the  beautiful  Laguna  is  its 
population,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  a conglom- 
eration of  runaway  negroes,  Indians  of  all  the 
known  tribes,  and  Mexicans  who  persist  in 
worshiping  the  old  Aztecan  gods — wild  ele- 
ments assuredly,  whose  condition  would  be  im- 
proved if,  in  the  absence  of  Christian  habits, 
they  could  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  practice 
Hindoo  quietism. 

In  this  inventory  of  citizenship  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  omit  mention  of  Gonzales  Herrera, 
gambler,  horse-racer,  freebooter,  brigadier-gen- 
eral by  commission  of  Don  Benito  Juarez,  and 
king  of  the  Lagunerosy  who  levies  contributions 
at  pleasure,  and  having  in  open  war  conquered 
Zuloaga — an  ill-fated,  hospitable  gentleman — 
thinks  nothing  of  a raid  for  plunder  into  the 
very  streets  of  the  delightful  wine-grow  ing  city 
of  Parras.  With  this  answer  at  hand,  he  is  a 
dull  traveler  who  fails  to  understand  why  the 
Laguna  is  to-day  a district  sealed  against  ex- 
ploration and  development.  And  so  it  is  with 
Northern  Coahuila  and  the  Great  Bolson.  They 
belong  to  the  Apaches.  Thus  sealed,  what 
better  field  of  conjecture  could  be  furnished  the 
yam-spinning  gossips  of  the  patios  f How  nat- 
ural that  a Texas  captain  should  lead  a band 
of  followers,  fearless  like  himself,  through  and 
through  it,  looking  vainly  for  a fabled  mount- 
ain of  solid  silver  ? What  wonder  that  it  should 
trouble  a poor  traveler  struck  w ith  the  inevita- 
ble fever?  The  marvel  to  me  is  that  he  does 
not  worse  than  sit  up  o’  nights  pondering  it  over 
feeble  maps.  Putting  El  Dorado  in  one’s  pock- 
et is,  to  say  the  least,  a right  royal  dream. 

These  remarks,  I beg  it  to  be  understood, 
are  in  the  humanitarian  spirit.  To  all  Amer- 
icans Mexico  is  a land  of  enchantments.  How 
many  are  there  who  have  not  promised  them- 
selves some  time  to  visit  it  ? And  perhaps  they 
may  ; if  so,  it  is  wreU  to  forewarn  them  of  what 
is  in  waiting;  if  they  shiver  in  dread  of  the 
vomito  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  silver  fever  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a blessing  and  an  experience. 

If  common  opinion  may  be  relied  on,  Chihua- 
hua is  the  great  silver  State  of  Northern  Mexico, 
and  Santa  Eulalia  the  richest  of  all  the  silver 
districts  of  Chihuahua.  Such,  at  least,  wras  the 
character  giveu  it  in  mining  circles  as  far  down 
even  as  Saltillo.  Standing  by  the  mouth  of  an 
adit  opened  at  the  end  of  a street  in  Parral,  I 
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expressed  admiration  of  the  works,  now  aban- 
doned, but  which  will  always  endure  a monu- 
ment to  the  first  generation  of  Spanish  miners. 
A workman  standing  near  smiled,  and  said: 
“ Wait  until  you  have  seen  Santa  Eulalia.  ” So, 
in  Chihuahua,  a few  days  after  our  arrival, 
Secretary  Iglesias,  whose  office  under  the  Cab- 
inet organization  of  President  Juarez  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  Secretaryships  of  the  Treasury  and 
Interior  .combined,  suddenly  changed  the  con- 
versation from  business  by  asking  if  we  had 
been  to  Santa  Eulalia.  Receiving  our  negative 
answer,  he  added,  warmly : 44  Do  not  leave  with- 
out visiting  that  district.  In  my  opinion  its 
mines  hold  the  grandest  fortune  in  Mexico. 
All  they  need  is  to  be  possessed  by  a company 
which  will  work  them  with  proper  management 
and  enough  capital.  I know  of  no  other  dis- 
trict as  accessible  and  so  compact,  in  which  so 
many  men  can  be  worked  to  such  advantage.  ” 
We  accepted  the  Secretary's  advice,  not  a little 
excited  by  his  commentary. 

In  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  as  I am  glad  to  be 
able  to  write,  are  three  American  gentlemen, 
wealthy,  generous,  hospitable ; shrewd  as  Yan- 
kees ought  to  be  when  in  foreign  lands,  and 
saviours,  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  word,  of 
many  fellow-countrymen  whom  Fortune  has 
lured  to  that  far-off,  desert-bound  locality  and 
then  deserted.  The  three  constitute  the  firm 
of  M Brothers.  Into  their  hands,  by  re- 

quest, we  placed  the  business  of  preparation  for 
the  visit,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
confidence. 

At  six  o’clock  one  bright  morning  in  Novem- 
ber we  moved  out  of  the  Alameda  of  the  city. 
Our  party  consisted  of  five  Americans  and  six 
Mexican  mozos , or  servants.  It  being  the  in- 
tention to  cross  to  the  far  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  examine  certain  mines  abandoned,  be- 
cause, in  military  phrase,  they  are  within  the 
lines  of  the  Apaches — a work  likely  to  occupy 
four  days  at  least — we  went  well  armed  with 
rifles  and  revolvers.  Besides  their  ordinary 
service,  two  ambulances  held  our  bedding,  pro- 
visions, and  wine.  The  clatter  of  hoofs  and 
the  rattle  of  wheels  over  the  stony  streets  did 
not  fail  to  draw  the  population  to  the  doors. 
Except  on  Sundays,  when  a bull  goes  careering 
down,  bellowing  and  charging  as  only  a Mex- 
ican bull  can,  followed  by  a regiment  of  mount- 
ed men  and  boys,  all  on  the  gallop,  shouting 
and  yelling,  and  periling  life  and  limb  in  a fierce 
effort  to  get  a twist  at  the  bovine  tail — only  on 
such  occasions  are  the  good  people  of  the  city 
blessed  with  incidents  more  exciting  than  our 
cavalcade  offered. 

El  Real  de  Santa  Eulalia,  whither  we  were 
immediately  bound,  » the  town  of  the  district, 
distant  from  the  city  of  Chihuahua  thirteen 
miles.  Of  the  two  roads  thither,  one  by  the 
junta  and  Tabalopa,  the  other  past  the  Sierra 
Grande,  our  conductors  chose  the  latter,  al- 
though the  first  is  the  most  interesting.  I call 
it  the  most  interesting  because  there  are  those 
yet  living  who  remember  the  day  when  it  was 


lined  with  houses,  and  dotted  with  fundicianes , 
to  a point  far  down  the  river.  They  speak  in 
melancholy  tones  of  the  business  that  used  to 
pass  over  it ; of  the  coming  and  going  of  long 
trains  of  burros , laden  with  sacks  of  ore ; of  the 
shouting  of  drivers;  of  the  column  of  dust 
which,  like  a yellow  curtain,  stretched  perpetu- 
ally across  the  valley  from  mountain  to  mount- 
ain; for  it  was  the  road  established  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  glorious  day  of  Santa  Eulalia, 
when  thousands  of  men  found  occupation  in  her 
“pockets,”  when  the  annual  profits  of  the  va- 
rious owners  summed  up  millions,  when  the 
Real  de  S ta*  Eulalia  was  a city  of  seven  thousand 
souls,  and  Chihuahua,  with  her  far-reaching  . 
suburbs,  a mighty  metropolis  of  seventy  thou- 
sand. At  the  mention  of  such  greatness  stran- 
gers are  generally  astonished ; looking  over  the 
capital  as  she  now  appears,  her  population  re- 
duced to  fifteen  thousand,  and  with  not  so  much 
as  a chimney  of  a furnace  left  standing  to  speak 
of  mining  operations  present  or  past,  he  veiy 
naturally  concludes  the  pleasant  picture  to  be 
a baseless  tradition.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
solemnly  repeat  the  history,  and  silence  doubt 
by  adding  with  equal  gravity — “Not  only  was 
it  all  so,  but  it  will  be  so  again.  Santa  Eulalia 
is  not  exhausted.  San  Jose  is  only  the  initia- 
tive of  operations  yet  to  be.  A man  will  come 
along  some  time  with  brains  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  old  mother  mountain,  and  with  capi- 
tal ; and  then  you  will  see.” 

One  of  the  things  most  observable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  our  visit  is  the  faith  in 
its  future  which  permeates  all  classes ; as  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  by-the-way,  up  to  the  time 
one  stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  San  Jos£,  as  the 
history  is  incredible. 

Our  road  by  the  Sierra  Granda  was  not  with- 
out evidences  of  the  glories  to  which  I have  al- 
luded. Off  to  our  right  runs  the  aqueduct  which 
at  present  supplies  the  city  with  w'ater.  If  a 
visitor  will  ride  out  to  its  point  of  connection 
with  the  river  he  will  be  amazed  at  the  extent 
of  the  structure.  It  is  of  stone,  several  miles  in 
length,  and  built  massively,  and  for  all  time; 
and  when,  at  one  place,  the  stranger  stands  in 
its  shadow,  and  follows  the  lines  and  curves  of 
the  great  piers  and  arches  by  which  it  leaps 
across  the  bed  of  a broad  arroyo , the  engineer 
and  masons  engaged  in  its  construction  are  cer- 
tain of  their  meed  of  admiration.  But  how  will 
the  wonder  grow  when  he  is  told  that  this  aque- 
duct was  not  built  by  the  city  for  its  present 
use ; that,  on  the  contrary,  it  originated  with 
the  master-miners  of  Santa  Eulalia,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  continued,  in  the  same  enduring 
style,  bo  as  to  conduct  water  for  mining  pur- 
poses across  the  valley  thirteen  miles  further? 
The  mint  of  Chihuahua  is  full  of  statistics  show- 
ing the  wealth  taken  out  and  the  wealth  yet  in 
the  district ; as  evidence,  they  are  convincing ; 
a shrewd  inquirer,  however,  will  rather  address 
himself  to  the  proofs  left  by  practical  experi- 
mentalists, proofs  not  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  the  more  reliable.  Of  this  class 
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is  the  unfinished  work  I am  mentioning.  Re- 
ports, figures,  tables,  ruined  haciendas,  and 
hills  of  “stag/’  enlighten  one  as  to  what  used 
to  he  done  at  Santa  Eulalia  ; but  the  aqueduct 
serves  better,  perhaps;  to  assure  ns  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  old  Spanish  proprietaries  in  the 
inexhaustibility  of  that  wonderful  deposit. 

Having  passed  the  Sierra  Grnnda,  the  de- 
scent through  the  pass  is  gradual  and  by  a 
smooth  road.  The  double  spires  of  the  Ca- 
thedral slowly  disappear  from  view  behind  us, 
and  away  to  our  front  stretches  a valley  ten 
miles  wide  and  fifty  long,  in  which  a railroad 
can  he  built  to  run  in  any  direction  almost  with- 
out a fill  or  excavation.  A glance  to  the  north- 
east show  s how  easily  and  cheaply  the  river  can 
be  made  to  irrigate  the  whole  plain — naturally 
so  fertile  that  with  half  cultivation  it  could  sub- 
sist a population  equal  to  that  of  New  York  or 
Paris.  At  tins  time  it  was  a wide  puslura , dot- 
ted with  grazing  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  Beyond  the  valley  lies  a range  of  high 
mountains,  veiled  beautifully  with  a purple  at- 
mosphere. The  compass  says  the  direction  of 
the  range  is  northeast  and  southsvest.  Near  its 
centre,  and  opposite  the  point  from  w hich  our 
first  view  of  it  is  obtained,  rises  the  object  of  our 
visitation,  the  Sil  v er  Mountains  of  Santa  Eulalia. 

And  now,  as  we*  bow  l merrily  along  the  first- 
rate  road,  our  “ cattle'  on  the  ‘‘lope,*’  die  gait 
so  affected  by  the  Mexicans,  let  us  listen  to 

what  one  of  the  M >*s  relates  of  the  history 

of  Santa  Eulalia. 


tl  Like  most  visitors, M he  said,  “ you  no  doubt 
have  the  ide^  that  Santa  Eulalia  is  a mine  which 
cati  be  * done*  in  a day,  leaving  plenty  of  time 
to  eat,  drink,  and  siesta.  You  will  find  that  a 
mistake.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a district,  as 
indicated  by  the  Spanish  Real,  The  district 
embraces  an  area  office  or  six  leagues  square. 
The  number  of  mines  it  contains  is  unknown. 
I doubt  if  there  is  any  where  a record  of  them. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  a good 
many  more** of  them  than  you  w ill  care  to  ride  to. 

“When  the  French  were  in  Chihuahua,  a 
short  time  ago,  there  was  a scientific  gentleman 
deputed  to  accompany  the  expedition,  make  re- 
connaissances of  this  district,  and  report.  I 
accompanied  him.  When  his  force  returned, 
to  Durango  he  went  with  it.  I have  not  heard 
of  the  publication  of  his  report.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  a man  to  be  more  interested  than 
he  was.  He  infected  me  with  some  of  the 
same  feeling.  To  illustrate  his  style  : Not  far 
from  the  * Guadalupe'  there  is  a mine  deserted 
now,  but  marked  bv  a heap  uf  stones  thrown  up 
by  the  bias  ring.  As  we  were  riding  past  it,  go- 
ing as  rapidly  as  the  broken  surface  would  per- 
mit, ‘Stop,’  he  said,  pulling  up,  and  looking  at 
one  of  the  stones.  I did  so,  thinking  he  had 
found  a. specimen  rattlesnake.  ‘My  God  1 my 
God!’  he  cried,  pliding  out  of  the  saddle. 
Running  to  a big  block,  he  examined  it  acute- 
ly, passionately,  ns  a mother  would  look  for 
mark.*  of  identity  in  a long-lost  child.  ‘ Come 
here,1  he  said.  I rode  to  him.  ‘Look.1  see 
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these  shells  !*  Following  the  movement  of  his 
finger,  I saw  them  distinctly  imbedded  in  the 
rock.  Then  he  flashed  off  into  a speech  so  full 
of  scientific  terms,  and  so  rapidly  spoken,  that 
he  bewildered  me.  It  was  deeper  French  than 
I had  practiced.  Substantially,  however,  that 
the  shells  indicated  one  of  the  earliest  periods 
known  in  geology,  and  that  this  was  the  oldest 
formation  he  had  seen  in  Mexico,  except  some- 
thing similar  in  Zacatecas.  His  manner  is  the 
point  of  my  story;  it  was  so  enthusiastic,  so 
Frenchy,  that  the  thought  of  him  amuses  me 
yet. 

“After  a thorough  examination  of  the  dis- 
trict, including  explorations  of  the  interior  of 
most  of  the  mines,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Santa  Eulalia  consisted  of  silver  strata  in 
the  nature  of  vast  deposits  of  ore,  not  so  rich  as 
abundant  and  inexhaustible;  that  the  oblong 
mountain  in  which  we  will  find  the  San  Josd, 
Parcionera,  Negrita,  and  Santa  Rita  mines, 
wras  a kind  of  mother  mountain,  or  silver  core, 
from  which  the  metal  radiated  in  all  directions, 
growing  less  rich  according  to  its  distance  from 
the  centre  ; that  five  thousand  men  might  dig, 
and  pick,  and  blast  away  at  it  for  a hundred 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  yield 
would  be  os  rich,  if  not  richer,  than  when  they 
began ; and  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  an  able 
and  wealthy  management  to  concentrate  all  the 
mines  of  the  mother-mountain  under  its  single 
control,  there  would  be  treasure  enough  taken 
out  every  year  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  work  and 
the  cost  of  the  army  in  Mexico. 

“The  discovery  of  the  silver  was  romantic. 
As  the  story  runs,  in  the  year  1700,  or  therea- 
bouts, three  fugitives  from  justice,  hunted  out 
of  the  haciendas  around  Chihuahua,  itself  no- 
thing better  then  than  a lively  Catholic  mission, 
took  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  what  is  known 
now  as  Santa  Eulalia.  You  can  form  an  idea 
of  what  precious  scoundrels  they  must  have 
been,  and  of  how  desperately  they  had  sinned 
against  civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  laws,  by 
asking  yourselves  what  kind  of  men  they  were 
who  chose  to  face  Apaches  rather  than  their 
fellow-Christians.  In  fact,  they  were  compelled 
to  hide  from  both.  Shifting  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  they  took  up  quarters  finally  in  a tre- 
mendous ravine,  in  which  there  was  a natural 
estanque  of  water,  and  where  they  could  remain, 
with  prudent  conduct,  perfectly  safe.  To-mor- 
row  I will  show  you  the  ravine.  How  they 
subsisted  is  not  told.  Without  much  violence 
to  the  truth,  I suppose  they  came  out  and  did 
their  marketing  of  nights,  leaving  the  settlers 
to  charge  the  account  to  the  Indians.  Neither 
is  it  known  how  long  they  follow'ed  that  way 
of  life.  One  day  the  senior  padre  in  the  city, 
through  a friendly  Indian,  received  a message 
from  the  outlaws  to  the  effect,  that  if  he  would 
absolve  them,  and  obtain  their  pardon  from  the 
offended  authorities,  they  would  put  him  in  the 
way  of  getting  enough  silver  to  build  the  grand- 
est cathedral  in  New  Spain.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. They  were  absolved  and  purdoned. 


The  mines  were  opened.  Their  fame  went 
rapidly  through  the  country.  Miners  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  Chihuahua.  Traders  followed 
of  course.  The  mission  became  a city  of  sev- 
enty thousand  inhabitants,  a growth  and  pros- 
perity attributable  to  Santa  Eulalia  alone. 

“That  was  the  way  the  discovery  was  pub- 
lished ; but  as  the  story  would  be  incomplete 
without  a relation  of  how  it  was  originally  re- 
vealed to  the  outlaws,  it  proceeds : One  day,  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  they  made  a rousing  fire 
down  in  the  favorite  ravine.  Their  fire-place, 
or  oven,  was  built  of  the  boulders  lying  around, 
some  of  which  became  intensely  heated,  and 
gave  out  a shining  white  metal.  The  fugitives 
recognized  the  silver,  prospected,  and — their 
fortunes  were  made. 

“As  to  the  yield  of  the  mines,”  continued 
our  frierfd,  “it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
amount  with  even  approximative  certainty.  The 
proprietors  used  to  keep  accounts  based  upon 
the  product  of  their  furnaces,  but  they  are  out 
of  reach  now.  It  is  true,  also,  that  besides  the 
record  of  operations  in  the  mint,  there  are,  or 
used  to  be,  in  its  archives  whole  volumes  of  re- 
ports, public  and  private,  many  of  which  were 
conscientiously  made.  The  mint  is  probably 
the  best  place  of  reference  on  this  point ; there 
you  can,  at  least,  obtain  the  total  of  the  coin- 
age from  the  year  of  its  establishment — a great 
part  of  which,  you  may  be  sure,  came  from 
Santa  Eulalia.  In  a book  written  by  the  En- 
glish Minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Ward,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  reporting  the  mines  of  this  coun- 
try,  you  will  find  a statement  of  the  product 
from  1703;  that  statement  is  concise,  and  be- 
lieved correct  by  all  those  best  informed  upon 
the  subject.  Should  you,  nevertheless,  have 
curiosity  to  consult  the  mint — the  very  source 
of  Ward’s  information — you  must ‘ remember 
that,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  raw  silver  extracted  and  tnmed 
into  bars  for  commercial  convenience  never 
reaches  the  mint,  but  is  exported  in  a thou- 
sand ways  and  forms — some  lawful,  others  un- 
lawful. Avoiding  positive  statements,  the  yield 
from  Santa  Eulalia  has  been  incredible,  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  my  French  savant  in  his  be- 
lief of  what,  granting  his  conditions,  it  is  yet 
capable. 

“ Outside  of  records  and  reports,  I recollect 
two  well-authenticated  stories  worthy  consider- 
ation in  this  connection.  Suggested,  it  may 
have  been,  by  the  propositions  of  the  fugitive 
discoverers,  the  Cathedral  in  the  city  really 
owes  its  existence  to  Santa  Eulalia.  It  cost 
about  a million  of  dollars,  and  was  paid  for  by 
contributions  at  the  rate  of  a real  for  every 
mark  of  silver  extracted  froni  the  mines.* 

_ • " 

* Speaking  of  Northern  Mexico:  “Only  three  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  have  been  hitherto  worked  with 
any  sort  of  regnlarity— Santa  Eulalia,  Batopilas,  and 
Gunrisawey. 

“ The  first,  Santa  Enlalla,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town 
of  Chihuahua,  was  worked  as  early  as  1706.  Its  regie- 
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silver,  on  which  the  .reverend  gentleman  walked 
without  once  touching  common  earth.  There 
is  an  addenda  to  this  story, f ’ added  our  friend, 
naively.  “They  my  the  old  patron  was  care- 
Ail  to  have  the  precious  bricks  taken  up  m tost 
as  the  great  man  stepped  from  them.” 

In  such  style  was  the  gallop  across  the  valley 
made  pleasant.  Almost  before  we  were  aware 
of  it  we  came  to  El  Ural  dc  Santa  Eulalia. 

Tucked  away,  ns  it  were,  between  great 
mountains  this  jmcblito  has  a truly  strange  ap- 
pearance. So  quaint,  so  irregular,  so  cw/frp,  so 
unlike  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  he  *ecn  to  be  appreciated.  A 
pencil  enit  not  begin  to  do  it  justice.  It  is 
made  up  of  houses  and  haciendas,  adobe,  and 
of  the  uniform  one-story,  with  Hat  roofs.  Bela- 
lively  to  each  other,  in  defiance  of  order,  the 
whole  collection  of  structures  seem  to  have 
been  shaken  out  from  the  oca  vest  summit. 
The  haciendas — places  in  which  the  ore  from 
the  mines  is  smelted— are  low,  but  spacious, 
and  surmounted  With  from  one  to  three  conical, 
srooke-hlackened  furnace  chimneys.  On  a hill 
high  enough  to  overlook  the  jamraed-up  realm 
below  stands  the  inevitable  church,  its  stuccoed 
cupola  crowded  with  bells  great  and  small. 
Heaven  forfend  that  the  ringers  attempt  a chime 
until  we  are  gone!  I fancy  the  howl  of  com- 
ing Whitworth  shells  would  be  preferable  to 
the  tintinmihulations  fired  back  at  us  by  the 
pnndemouiac  echoes  which  must  people  the 
rocky  faces  of  the  treeless  crags  around.  If 


“The  other  circumstance  is  also  unquestion- 
able. The  13 s are  yet  an  aristocratic  fam- 

ily in  Chihuahua,  though  not  considered  os  rich 
as  they  used  to  he.  Their  former  wealth  was 
derived  from  one  of  the  mines.  Once  they 
scarcely  knew  how  wealthy  they  were,  tin  oc- 
casion of  a religions  celebration,  at  which  the 
Bishop  in  person  officiated,  one  of  the  family 
concluded  to  do  the  patriarch  extraordinary 
honor.  Accordingly  he  entertained  him  at  his 
house,  and  caused  a path  leading  from  his  door 
to  that  of  the  church  to  be  paved  with  bars  of 


icred  produce  from  that  time  to  1737  was  $55,959,7W, 
or  mi  average  of  $1,T4\T42  per  auinun.  From  1737  to 
17i»t  It  yielded  aomothlfig  more  than  forty-fmtr  mill- 
ions, making  a total  of  one  hundred  million*  *>f  dollars 

daring  a period  of  eighfy-rix  years In  1791  it 

possessed  a population  of  tlx  thousand  Inhabitants, 
with  seventy -three  hacienda?  for  reducing  metals,  aud 
one  hnndred.  aud  eighty  KnieUlng  furnaces.,...  <.The 
possibility  of  restoring  the  mine*  to  what  they  were  is, 
hi  the  opinion  of  the  native*,  undoubted."—  HTrnf* 
Mexico  % vol.  ii.  p.  2*. 

Iju  Marita  Eulalia 


the  ores  were  generally  found  Vn 
loose  earth,  filling  immense  caverns  {mfonM j,  of  which 
some  are  stated  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the 
Cathedral  of  Mexico ; the  correctneee  of  this  assert ioa 
may  require  confirmation,  bat  there  can  be  but  little 
donbt  of  their  magnitude,  since  the  last  bonanza  [great 
yield j extracted  from  owe  of  them  continued  for  uiue 
years,  and  one  real  being  laid  aside  for  each  marc 
[$s  M*3  of  silver  produced,  a fund  was  funned  out  of 
which  the  Cathedral  of  Chihuahua  was  built,  and  a 
fund  of  reserve  formed  of  $1uo.OOO.  The  ores  of Santa 
Eulalia  are  generally  mixed  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  galena,  which  renders  them  fit  for  ameltlng/  — 
/Wdf  p.  tel. 
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tlie  iraporfeef  processes  In  vogue  Wc  have  failed  I 
to  extract  and  which,  fielding  in  the  aand,  ore 
found  by  digging  eight  or  \m%  feet  dawn  to  the 
lied  of  the  rock.  Th  e v c&U  th  M ■ silver-washi  ng. ' T' 

*♦  Can  it  be  profitable  $!?  v :.  , . . 

‘ " A great  part  of  th*  in  ft  jd$  rant*  $f  th  e town 
Vive  by  it;  and  they  say it '•&  enongb  for 

the  pn>^nf,  arid  tv  ill  do  on  til  the  mine*  hi* 
Worked  v<r$uiftrly  &s  they  used  to  be~  Th£y 
take  opr.  Ifepi  throb  to  nix  dollars  a.  diry 
mg  to  their  Industry  end  skill.  IJnfortuuniely 
for  the  poor  people  the  owners  of  the,  furna be*? 
make  mofet  of  yJm  profit  T 

The  on  thfe  preceding  page  gives'. ’d 

view  of  a miner  ut  work  washing  for  silver. 
Buck,  of  him,  at  the  hs.se  of  the  ruck,  is  n door 
of  one  of  th©  ciivemft,  Or  14  h^lea  fit  the  wall/' 
used  ufc  residences  by  one- third  th*  population. 

A*  this  wits  the  iirst  rime  wa  had  ever  heard 
of  >\ washing  For  silver,”  our  curiosity  yvm  ao 
■greatly  moved  that  we  stopped,  to  invest igatcr 
fc h&.inQiiws'  nperqnfM  Of  thy  U§v&i£y,  Nothing 
coot.)  idi  niundor,  Xho  operator  provide  Mm* 
sdf  snth  ;i  c n ny-b*  r t iv  sh ovbh  no  (i  a tpw-skm, 
TJtjik  hitter  ho  hvihioUH  info  a.  warer-Ughi  hasitv 
hy  RtrotclnVtg  U (fpt>P  a square  fwine.  jE?UhPp 
it.  wUh  vfwrri  t«e  *U»nd*  over  it,  rocking  a hMlV 
u»b  roniamia^  -^ml  and  grit,  from  which,  *va-«h- 
ed  fihft  mxi h1hc'*opnra\ e>  the  w ntrp - 

k^a  pVbhlmi  a odeuddcfA  fhb  ynhnitdc  particles* 


a quandrangujar  dit*h,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a reservoir  in  oue  corner.  In  ppeHitirig. 
a hoy  bails  water  from  thb  r$«?rvnir  into  the 
ditch,  fixe  bed  of  which  is  Ho  coi^trprted  that  a 
current  is  formed  strong  enough  to  Wn*h  the 
particles  of  ore,  kept  constantly  Kfrred  hp'  the 
purpose.  Spike  great  olricetix  well  uttmued— 
namely, ! economy of  wafer,  precious  in  this 
parched  locality  as  the  silver  it^lf.  Compar- 
ing the  lemrn  by  way  of  the  dire li  to  the  reser- 
voir, not  u drop  w Io*f  esceptiu  ordinary  evivp- 
At  the  cud  of  Hat  the  *A  bos*  work- 


hjmfhm  ( 

n«tu"  pcir-  Ins  pile  of  metal  into  « bag  und  nikt*f 
it  to 'his  pnmm,  generally  at  the  nearest  hacien- 
da. It  h ‘wtrighcdy  paid  and  the. proceeds 

lost,  after  dmrk,  in  gnitiblmg;  ,■ ,A.  - . V 
Like  sJL  wntjfhttbp^  litis-  hmntxer  of 
hnr  its  djyjwhm?jk5»i  chief  amemg  ^vlticL  are  ih» 
laziness  of  the  workmen  and  tho  >c;u<diy  <;n 
water.  WeH-lwMbAw  » rp  high,  and  n^vectued 
only  a livile  loss  vtihpdd.c:  ihair  ndj]  pi  iVflcgtU*; 
th  the  TjnUyd es.  Thdr  owriet^,  geuvridly 
ajteakinjg^' '.hVft  hi  the  Jjirob’s  well,  I 

lilievc,  i\<(t  n ipUFge  oi  revenue  fa  tlm  par 
Ulan- b— be  had  not  been  oh  ilued. 

In  the  Hlviton?re  of  public  uceotpniadarbins  we 
dffiVe  fo  the  luht^n  of  Soiair  the 

he«;vj«&t  pr*iprivf*iry  in  thc  pp^bb;, 


<*itiipadri\  wAs  decidedly  fij'Zrifih)  im  imt 

only  enjoyed  rh«?  good  man vs  ho^pi^lii>  dot  rr„' 
rughf,.  hut  piled  him  with  an  eruHo^  <>! 

qnestion^q  end  def  lie  h?>^oou;4  in  dedurc  thu 
information  thu^  gknued  to  jtimTinbrUc  fof?o5 
there  H little  dt>»d.t  t?*nT  1*0  knows  mote  uhciUt 
Satifn  Knlnlia  than  un%y  iti  Agfe^iCA 


Amuboi  i^qaireg  credit,  »\  commodity 

quils^  ^ the  cUiyenlipod  us  cupi- 

ial : '^4  t>per^OF  ibtsi  motie  must  tfet  trent 

crie  dsa  cd  u well;  fimT  close  by  if  He  mtcjt  dig 
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ASOTUEtt  MOJiE  Or  WASHING  fOE  SILVCE. 


The  vote  was  still  in  mountain  shadow  next 
morning  when  our  mule*  and  horses  were 
brought  to  the  door.  We  bolted  the  coffee, 
strapped  on  revolvers,  end  climbed  into  our 
saddles.  The  guide,  a thin-visuged  Mexican, 
of  the  class  r.bak,  which  is  about  two  degrees 
above  that  of  bfanket,  jacket  being  intermediate 
— one  of  the  many,  bv-the-way,  who  cling  to 
the  IfraL  because  they  are  sure  the  right  man 
will  yet  get  hold  of  its  silver  domain — pat  liifn- 
self  at  our  head,  and  off  we  started.  Whither 
away  ? Pedro  smiled  meaningly,  and  pointed 
upward. 

Our  road  tended,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
mine  San  Domingo,  over  a league  distant — a 
league  and  more  of  continual  ascent  J The  air 
of  the  November  morning  was  crisp  even  in  the 
town  ; but  as  we  went  up,  step  by  step,  it  grew 
crisper;  under  its  influence  I was  conscious  of 
a rising  spirit,  and  of  a freshening  of  the  flow 
of  blood  in  my  veins.  Down  the  side  of  the 
opposite  mountain  came  a song ; I looked  that 
way;  doubtless  the  singer  was  following  his 
train  of  donkeys  across  to  old  San  Jose ; I could 
not  see  him ; he  was  not  even  a speck  on  the 
face  of  tile  solid  immensity  he  was  climbing; 
and  yet  I knew  why  he  was  singing.  The  wine 
of  Parras  is  sweet ; that  of  El  Paso  is  even 
sweeter  *,  but  wlmt  is  the  sweetness  and  exhil- 
aration of  any  wine  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  air  I was  breathing?  Then,  in  very  Fact,  I 
knew  the  essential  qualities  of  the  old  stand-by 
of  the  drinking  gods*  never  imbibed  in  any  of 


the  low  places  of  the  earth.  Was  I not  drink- 
ing nectar?  And  how  much  superior  could  the 
Olympian  brand  have  been  to  this  of  Santa  Eu- 
lalia? 

On  the  further  side  of  the  first  summit  we 
met  a peon  conducting  half  a dowm  Wro*  la- 
den w ith  raw  ore  from  the  mines.  They  were 
en  route  for  the  haciendas  below.  As  the  path 
was  narrow  and  tough  we  reined  in  close  to  the 
inner  side,  and  made  room  for  the  patient  pack- 
bearers.  They  passed  m*  in  single  tile,  stepping 
carefully,  their  noses  close  to  the  dust,  aud  their 
ears  thrown  well  forward.  Evidently  the  uni- 
versal u first  law'*  had  them  in  complete  sub- 
jection. They  never  deigned  to  notice  na. 

The  packing  arrangement  was  simple.  It 
consisted  of  a bag  well  stuffed  with  maguey 
fibres,  and  girthed  stoutly  next  to  the  back; 
on  that,  lushed  by  more  ropes  than  are  used  to 
tie  the  Davenports,  was  mounted  the  cargo,  in 
stout  leathern  sack*,  swung  in  saddle-bag  style, 
and  balanced  to  an  ounce.  I watched  the  old- 
fashioned  train,  thinking  of  the  million*  winch 
had  thus  gone  to  swell  the  currencies  of  tht 
world. 

“What  a transportation  company I”  said 
C— — , with  a sneer. 

**  I understand  these  people  have  known  no 
other  since  the  day  the  three  thieves  melted 
their  oven.  Cun  you  better  it?”  I asked* 

In  addition  to  being  h Yankee,  my  friend  is 
a professional  engineer  who  has  made  his  mark 
in  both  Americas.  “It  will  be  very  strange 
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if  I eunV’  repin'd,  “ Watt  till  I look  at 
my  field-notes  to-night/* 

4*  hit*.  Vamos  d r erj' 

Higher  and  higher.  Short  wav  ahead  is  the 
second  summit,  and  it  seems  that  we  are  to  go 
over  it  also,  But  no.  Our  path  breaks  otT 
suddenly  to  the  left,  bringing  us  to  a precipice 
to  which  I can  see  no  bottom.  The  guide  does 
not  hesitate ; ho  goes  square  nf  it,  like  a hunts- 
man at  a ditch ; with  its  head  clean  over  the 
abyss,  'hi*  mule  steps  cautiously  down,  twists  its 
body  to  the  right,  and  moves  on  unconcerned- 
ly. The  new  path  at  this  point  does  not  ex- 
ceed a yard  in  width.  From  wider  (c traces 
than  it  better  riders  have  been  tossed  to  death. 

“ Look  to  your  saddles,  gentlemen  V*  said  the 
guide. 

The  warning  was  not  ill  bestowed.  My  “ fur- 
niture1* had  been  put  on  without  a breast  -strap. 
In  the  ascent  the  saddle  had  slipped,  and  I 
found  myself  riding  where  the  “ double’*  usually 
sits.  Like  n sensible  fellow  I dismounted.  My 
friend*  had  their  laugh. 

That  ktw  pack  each  three  hundred  pounds 
of  metal  along  such  a mountain  face  looked  in- 
credible ; yet  such  is  the  case  j and  for  so  many 


years  have  they  practiced  it  that  the  rocks  up 
which  they  toil  are  worn  into  hoof-holes  large 
as  wash-bowls.  What  would  a ]>oor  Mexican, 
whether  of  the  uplands  or  the  low,  be  without  bis 
faithful  donkey  ? The  steed  of  the  Bedouin  is 
more  beautiful  and  lovable — he  can  not  he  more 
patient  or:  useful— his  adaptation  can  not  be 
mdre  perfect.  Besides  the  recommendations 
to  be  found  in  its  docility,  its  fitness  for  Its 
service,  its  affinity  to  its  master  in  the  point  of 
laziness,  its  powers  of  subsistence  without  food 
or  care,  it  lias,  in  this  region,  a peculiar  virtue 
— the  Indians  will  steal  every  other  domestic 
animal  but  the  donkey.  Such  power  is  there 
in  the  holy  Christian  symbol  that  so  strangely 
stripes  his  hack  I 

By  paths  too  giddy  to  be  remembered,  and 
too  devious  for  description,  we  nt  last  reuched 
“Sun  Domingo.” 

We  scan  the  place  curiously — it  is  the  first 
mine  of  the  many  we  have  come  to  see.  On 
the  terrace  are  two  old  adobe  houses,  and  just 
beyond  them  a hole  cut  in  the  face  of  a solid 
rock,  large  enough  to  admit  a man  well  doub- 
led up.  The  rest  of  the  scene  is  mountain 
and  precipice.  From  SeOor  Mateas's  lecture 
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last  night  we  know  that  there  is  no  yield  of 
silver  here.  The  processes  of  extraction  in  the 
district  are  those  of  fire.  To  precipitate  the 
precious  metal  it  requires  to  be  beneficiated  in 
the  furnace  with  what  is  called  “ liga,”  a lead 
ore  taken  in  great  quantities  from  this  and  the 
mine  “Dolores.”  But  for  this  San  Domingo 
would  be  without  value. 

Our  first  survey  of  the  locality  is  yet  in  pro- 
gress, when  out  of  the  black  door  of  the  mine 
comes  a figure  so  unqualifiedly  Tartarian  that  I 
despair  of  accomplishing  his  portrait.  He  steps 
out  quickly,  lightly,  although  weighted  by  a sack 
containing  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  ore. 
A broad  raw-hide  band  attaches  the  burden  to 
his  forehead.  He  is  naked  as  when  bom.  His 
neck  and  limbs  are  like  Heenan’s.  The  per- 
spiration streams  from  his  sooty  face  and  body, 
and  his  breast  heaves  spasmodically.  And  why 
not  ? Eor  two  hours  he  has  been  down  in  the 
hydrogen  of  the  mine — down  two  hundred  yards 
perpendicularly.  The  path  he  has  traveled  in 
ascending  winds  hither  and  thither;  now  up, 
then  down ; now  in  a chamber  of  whose  extent 
he  has  no  conception;  now  through  a gallery 
nairow  as  the  cavity  of  a sugar  hogshead,  so 
narrow  that,  to  bear  his  cargo  through,  he  must 
double  and  crawl  liko  a panther ; now  along  a 
slippery  ledge  where  the  slightest  error  in  the 
placement  of  a hand  or  foot  is  certain  death, 
because  on  one  side  is  an  abyss  which,  for  the 
matter  of  vision,  might  as  well  be  fathomless  ; 
now  it  turns  a sharp  comer ; now  it  traverses 
rough  masses  of  rocks,  which  are  not  all  debris 
from  blasting,  for  some  of  them  have  tumbled 
from  the  roof,  and  may  be  followed  by  “com- 
panion pieces”  at  any  moment.  Woe  to  him 
whom  they  catch ! Thus,  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  the  poor  wretch  has  come.  To  such  a 
feat,  performed  regularly  six  times  a day,  what 
is  crossing  the  rapids  of  Niagara  on  a wire? 
What  wonder  that  the  breast  heaves  and  the 
sweat  pours ! Have  you  not  heard  a man,  es- 
caped from  drowning,  tell  of  the  agony  that 
thrilled  him  the  instant  the  life-saving  air  rnshed 
into  the  cells  of  his  collapsed  lungs?  Some- 
thing like  that  this  poor  miner  and  his  com- 
rades say  they  suffer  every  time  they  pass  the 
door  of  the  mine  suddenly  into  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere of  the  upper  world.  Horrible  life ! 
And  how  wretchedly  rewarded ! Between  min- 
ing and  morals  there  is  no  connection;  still 
this  question  comes : Was  it  for  this  God  gave 
him  a soul  ? 

I watch  the  man  with  interest  quickened  by 
sympathy.  His  first  act  on  stepping  into  day- 
light is  to  snatch  the  little  tallow  dip  from  its 
perch  on  his  bead  and  blow  it  out.  It  cost  him 
a claco  only ; but  it  was  such  a friend  down  in 
Tartarus ; without  it,  could  he  have  ever  risen 
to  the  light?  As  its  glimmer  came  dancing 
up  the  laborious  way,  how  the  darkness  parted 
before  him,  and  the  waiting  gulfs  revealed 
themselves ! He  proceeds  next  to  the  door  of 
the  roofless  house.  A man  meets  him  at  the 
threshold,  helps  unload  him,  takes  the  sack  to 


a rude  contrivance  and  weighs  it,  giving  a tick- 
et of  credit.  Not  a word  is  spoken.  Resum- 
ing the  now  empty  sack,  the  naked  wretch  turns, 
walks  quickly  to  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  lights 
the  friendly  taper,  looks  once  to  the  sky,  as  if 
to  bid  the  glad  sunshine  farewell,  re-enters  the 
rocky  jaws,  and  wades  back  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness. Yet  he  is  not  alone;  he  is  a type;  he 
has  comrades  whom  he  will  meet  on  the  way, 
comrades  in  the  extremest  pit  wherein  the 
sounds  of  rueful  labor  are  blended  with  peals 
of  laughter.  What  is  there  to  which  men  can 
not  accommodate  themselves  ? 

“So  much  a long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are/' 

My  friend  with  the  silver  fever  has  by  this 
time  dismounted,  doffed  his  coat,  and  bought 
a candle.  A challenge ! Muy  him.  The  rest 
of  ns  accept  it,  and,  with  similar  preparation, 
follow  him,  preceded  by  the  guide.  We  enter 
the  mine  boldly/ meaning  to  go  to  its  bottom. 
Only  a very  few  yards  and  we  become  conscious 
of  awkwardness.  We  do  not  know  how  to  hold 
the  candle — stuck,  for  facility  of  management, 
in  the  split  end  of  a stick  about  a yard  long — 
to  project  its  light  where  we  want  it ; our  feet 
slip ; a sharp  nose  in  the  face  of  the  wall  scalps 
our  elbows ; the  adamantine  roof  has  a propens- 
ity to  stoop  unexpectedly  and  hit  us  on  the 
forehead.  From  the  beginning  the  progress  is 
slow ; insensibly  it  grows  slower ; when  we  have 
felt,  bumped,  and  slipped  probably  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  we  feel  admonitions  that,  at  such 
rate,  the  goal  will  never  be  made.  All  this 
does  not  prevent  us  from  stopping  frequently 
to  thrust  our  lights  into  crevices  and  look  for 
veins  of  metal ; for,  be  it  confessionally  noted, 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  every  non-profession- 
al, making  a first  descent,  like  ours,  is  a delu- 
sion that  the  workmen  who  opened  the  very 
passage  traversed,  and  who,  with  eyes  sharp- 
ened by  training  and  experience,  must  have  a 
hundred  times  scrutinized  every  square  inch  of 
the  surface,  might  have  failed  in  observation, 
and  at  this  point  or  that  lost  the  traces  of  a vein 
or  deposit,  the  discovery  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
reserved  for  him,  happy  child  of  destiny  I Yet 
we  progress — two — three  hundred  feet.  The 
floor  and  even  the  walls  are  slippery ; the  fric- 
tion of  the  coming  and  going  of  miners  through 
generations  has  polished  them  to  glassy  smooth- 
ness. We  begin  to  tire.  Suddenly  the  pro- 
cession halts  for  debate.  Word  is  passed  back 
that  the  guide  has  come,  in  swimming  phrase, 
to  a “step-off”  of  unknown  depth.  Shall  we 
go  on ! A gust  of  wind,  having  no  bones  to 
break  or  life  to  lose,  rushing  recklessly  to  the 
interior,  overwhelms  debate;  with  a strategy  so 
effective  that  the  hero  of  the  Peninsnlar  cam- 
paign might  have  envied  it,  it  leaps  upon  our 
feeble  tapers,  extinguishes  them  with  a puff, 
and  passes  on*  leaving  us  in  darkness  not  many 
degrees  removed  from  suffocation.  We  appeal 
to  our  Mexican  “Lucifers.”  The  dips  are  re- 
lighted; still  we  linger.  Sight-seeing  in  this 
mine  is  playing  out;  shortened  breaths,  bumped 
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make  slow  and  painful  haste  to  the  door.  Out- 
side, how  beautiful  is  the  world  and  its  sun- 
light! 

“It  is  nothing/  said  M , enjoying  our 

discomfiture.  ‘4  San  Jose  is  diderent  from  San 
Domingo.  There  you  can  go  for  miles,  and 
find  plenty  of  room,  and  see  all  that  is  here, 
and  more.1’ 

We  were  consoled.  Tightening  the  girth,  I 
improvised  a breast-strap,  and  asked,  “ Which 
way  now  ?*’ 

“There,”  said  Pedro,  pointing  over  the 
mountainous  lump  on  San  Domingo’s  hack. 

Upward  again,  over  huge  rocks,  down  deep 
ravines,  facing  every  enumerable  point  of  the 
compass.  About  noon  our  guide  announced, 
“ La  Mina  JJoiorts.  ” 

This  mine,  separated  from  San  Jose  by  a 
deep  gorge,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  what 
the  French  savant  called  the  mother  mountain. 
Standing  in  the  shade  of  the  ruin  in  ihe  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  I catch  n tine  profile 
view  of  that  famous  eminence,  and  turning 
round,  see,  a short  way  oil,  the  entrance  of 


heads,  bruised  arms  and  legs  affirm  the  con- 
clusion. As  we  ponder,  sitting — to  stand,  tip? 
great  mountain  must  be  uncapjajd— other  lights 
come  up  and  mingle  with  ours ; almost  before 
a question  can  be.  asked  half  u dozen  miners 
are  upon  us  from  “ the  lower  regions.”  What 
shall  we  do?  Who  shall  give  way  for  the 
others  to  pass?  Politeness  and  courtesy  need 
room  and  fitting  circumstance.  Suddenly  we 
are  made  to  acknowledge  that  even  here  there 
is  a law  imperious  as  in  ft  palace  ; f or  we  look 
at  the  black  figures,  comparable  only  to  the 
gnomes  which  the  Havels  have  stereotyped  for 
Nibto*#  ; we  glance  at  the  burdens  which  seem 
forcing  them  down,  strong  as  they  are,  and,  as 
they  come  nearer,  into  their  corded,  sweat-cov- 
ered faces ; we  hear  their  lungs  laboring  fierce- 
ly to  catch  what  little  life  there  is  in  the  me- 
phitic air ; th£n  we  do  as  our  guide  has  already 
done;  the  passage  being  at  that  point  very  nar- 
row, we  He  fiat  down  until  tfie  counter-pro- 
cession passes,  quickly,  lightly,  skillfully — we 
scarcely  know  how.  That  circumstance  re- 
solves us.  We  right  about  as  best  we  can,  and 
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credible  until  the  visitor  goes  down,  and  stand- 
ing among  the  falling  walls,  comes  to  under- 
stand  that  within  the  radius  of  a mite  the 
mines  San  Jo.sdf  View,  Santa  Rita,  and  Fat- 
oionera,  reputed  the  richest  in  the  Real  There 
is  no  data  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber Of  minors  they  employed.  Such  immense 
works,  however,  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  many  thousands  of  men.  Thi*,  U i* 
know  n,  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  faded  in- 
dustry ; nnd  tradition  goes  a lively  picture  pf 
the  communication  between  it  and  Obilruabaa. 
From  the  Mime  source  we  derive  remiuisceneas 
of  life  and  society  in  the  rude,  half- civilised 
community ; among  others  we  hear  of  the  ex- 
citement that  at  times  thrilled  the  entire  dis- 
trict when,  from  month  to  mouth,  passed  the 
electrical  news,  “Santa  Rk<t  it  in  kwanza  J" 
Holiday  followed,  of  course;  and  in  the  AW, 
aud  all  the  settlements,  there  was  singing,  feast- 
ing, bail os,  rockets,  gambling,  and  general  jubi- 
lation en  e/  mode  dr  Ins  A frxic*a*>$. 

Descending  to  the  tirroy^  and  following  its 
windings,  we  turned  a projecting  rook,  and  were 


•u  Dolores.”  Four  columns  of  rough  limestone, 
covered  with  a roof  of  earth  and  rocks,  ami 
overgrown  with  short,  gray  shrubs,  mark  its 
site.  In  front  of  it  is  a ravine;  in  the  back- 
ground, all  over  the  ridge's  side,  are  aceurou- 
iiUed  evidences  of  the  departed  prosperity  of 
the  district,  in  the  shape  of  adobe  ruins,  once 
this  abodes  of  a busy  population. 

The  ‘Miga”  of  Do  lores,  unlike  that  of  San 
Domingo,  yields  a per  cent,  of  silver  of  itself 
Sufficient  to  pay  working.  As  the  interiors  of 
the  two  mines  are  alike  we  thought  it  best  not 
to  interfere  with  the  workmen  who  came  up 
Gravy  little  while  and  emptied  their  sacks  with- 
in the  four  columns.  In  fact,  much  of  the  life 
of  our  curiosity  was  lost  in  the  sepulchral  shades 
of  San  Domingo.  We  preferred  to  look  across 
the  great  gorge  and  study  the  profile  of  San 
Jose. 

Xu  the  dcptlis  of  the  gorge,  on  the  hank  of 
an  array  o tar  below  us,  was  a collection  of  ruins 
similar  to  those  around  Dolores.  The  guide 
says  they  arc  the  remains  of  what  used  to  be 
quite  a village.  The  statement  appears  in- 
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rewarded  for  all  our  toil — the  month  of  old  Sail 
Jose  was  before  ns ! Involuntarily  we  halted. 
I drew  my  pencil  and  paper.  It  is  true  I could 
not  put  down  what  most  impressed  me.  but  I 
could  reduce  the  physical  idea  to  be  retained, 
and  possibly  convey  to  others  what  the  simple 
effurt  to  describe  would,  I know,  make  incredi- 
ble. When  my  drawing  was  finished  I looked 
at  it,  and  then  at  the  sitter,  and  felt  that  he 
was  insulted. 

The  mountain,  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  is 
probably  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  nml  ns 
many  in  width.  Its  ledges  ami  crevices  sup- 
port a thin  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  region, 
chiefly  the  chaparral  bush,  very  stunted,  and 
mixed  with  cacti,  and  n species  of  palm  known 
familiarly  as  the  u Spanish  bayonet/*  But  for 
the  most  part  the  surface  is  bare,  outcropping 
mountain  limestone.  As  a building  material 
nothing  could  surpass  it.  That  every  ton  of  it 
contains  from  forty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars of  silver — never  less  than  thirty- five,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mexicun  assayers — would  he  no 
detraction.  What  an  improvement  a house 
front  of  silver  ore  would  be ! No  fear  of  ex- 


hausting the  supply.  Back  of  the  face  I have 
attempted  to  present  the  mountain  rises  to  a 
peak  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  antn/o.  When  the  great  cone  is 
leveled  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  work  is  but 
begun,  the  richest  metal  lies  below,  and  the 
deeper  the  richer. 

But  it  was  not  the  extent  of  the  mountain, 
nor  the  Fact  that  it  was  literally  a mountain  of 
silver  ore,  nor  any  special  grandeur  of  effect 
lent  it  by  nature,  who  abides  here,  if  the  gen- 
eral appearance  is  an  indication,  in  a perpetu- 
ally savage  mood,  that  chiefly  impressed  me 
with  San  JosC.  It  was,  however,  that  which 
makes  real  wonders  of  the  pyramids,  and  pala- 
tial ruins,  and  sculptured  tombs  of  Egypt— the 
signs  of  a mighty  human  labor,  organized,  w ork- 
ing in  achievement  of  ideas,  and  every  where 
abounding.  Beginning  at  the  left,  running 
slightly  upward,  and  extending  across  almost 
the  entire  base,  was  a Jong,  irregular  cavity, 
forming  the  mouth  of  the  mine;  its  upper  lip, 
if  I may  so  speak,  was  sluived  into  comparative 
smoothness  ; while  the  lower  was  buried  under 
hills  and  acres  of  ore,  cast  off  by  external  blast- 
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Crnshing-milltf  arc  unknown  in  Santa  Eulalia, 
Sitting  among  the  piles  of  ore  in  front  of  Saji 
J o?i?  wan  a party  of  young  fellows,  naked,  ex 
cept  of  clouts  and  sandals ; laughing  and  sing- 
ing, they  crushed  the  ore  with  little  hammers, 
after  the  style  of  crushing  on  our  pikes.  The 
sun  smote  them  with  all  its  might;  but  what 
recked  they?  Here  is  a portrait  of  otie  of 
them.  His  sadness  is  not  from  want  of  a mill 
to  do  his  wearisome  work. 

Crushed  in  this  manner,  how  mocTi  would 
the  ore  of  the  Comstock,  or  of  the  best  lodes 
on  Reese  River,  even  those  of  ray  friend  Rose- 
yield  in  dividends?  Or,  rather,  if  the 


ings,  or  carried,  so  laboriously,  f**om  the  far 
chambers  and  galleries.  I followed  the  line  of 
the  gaping  aperture,  and  thought  what  bold 
fellows  they  were  who  slashed  the  giant’s  face 
with  such  a sabre  cut  l Outside,  in  broad  day- 
light, the  tawny  workmen  were  engaged,  some 
crushing  the  rocks,  some  bearing  off  the  debris 
of  ore,  others  drilling.  The  clink,  clink  of 
the  latter  was  not  unpleasant  ; though  my  en- 
gineering friend  laughed  at  the  plain,  blunt 
points  of  the  drills,  saving,  u What  would  our 
people  In  the  old  Htioaic  tunnel  say  of  them  ?*' 
Think  of  this,  ye  toilers  in  the  lodes  of  Mon- 
tana and  Nevada ! Here,  in  the  open  day, 
were  miners  picking  away,  when  and  where 
they  pleased,  with  a mountain  to  choose  from, 
and  no  fear  of  the  result ; no  fear  that  the  in- 
dications would  disappear ; nor  that  the  vein 
would  run  out;  nor  that  the  day’s  work  would 
be  unpaid  by  the  yield ; nor  that  the  machinery 
would  fail,  or  the  sluice  break.  The  labor  is 
conducted  without  machinery,  or  any  of  the 
modern  appliances.  The  drill,  the  pick,  the 
crow-bar  are  the  only  tools.  There  are  no 
carts,  A yard-square  piece  of  nu tanned  hide, 
stretched  on  two  sticks,  is  the  wheel-barrow. 


erans, 

appliances  used  there  were  adopted  in  Sant* 
Eulalia,  and  operated  with  the  satne  intelli- 
gence, ingenuity,  ami  pluck,  what  limit  would 
there  be  to  the  product  of  the  latter? 

“ It  is  not  rich,  but  it  is  certain,”  said  one 
of  the  old  miners,  givi ug  me  a specimen  fresh!) 
blasted. 

“ You  are  following  a vein  ?”  said  I. 

* i No,”  he  replied,  “ there  are  no  veins  here/ 
“You  work  then  where  you  please?” 

“ Y~es;  the  mountain  is  all  alike,” 

I was  standing  at  the  time  within  the  mouth. 
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Overhead  h m>i^  ktf  fenrim  had  betfnrmerjly  ignored.  The  dt&m  from 

. pound.  f Vhfcit  kiafrid  1if‘;prdfikb^ t^kee^, ' *p-  Mifetfhg- ' was  ' feomckrtm'c^  at*  liinpculitncitt  to  the 
als*/  the  rtcAjiir  beneath  im*,  miners,  pamcuWty  those  \tho  came  find  went 

0tic  ttmtd  picture.— I hot  of  a tmu&r  bringing  burdened.  llt^  m/C<were.  nnyupjmrtedbY  iv>!~ 
urs  i#tr  r/f  the  ndne— and  the  party  adjourned  imms.  At  pl&ees  where  t be  sensation  ut'Aoel 
u.  lutu-b*  an  essential  preparation  for  a survey  form]  itself  upon  my  «Nun;ciousties*  Lined  to 
atff  tbts  ‘ f ’ explore  tbe  «pa^^  nbiVve;  and  rmiuml;  U&t  tlw 

ll  wi\t>  thought.  best  to  enter  the  1 l*arcion-  darkness  defied  our  .feeble,  lights;  urnil  w*u»  kff 
er  i/Ats,  by  following  its  ^dleries.  we  could,  if  to  wonder  wh.at  stayed  tlie  mountain  from  Uirn- 
oe.-inibie..  strike  ittui  thoite  of  tiK*  >ivn  bli Mg  \nf  When  miderstoml— -nm!  until  alien  a 

fcuu  it  a pixtgmi'n  me  would  mpum  ur-.ui  A walk  ucrVims  pm-rfm  bus . r<V»  btimriew*  in  the  Unrckm- 
of  about  tvVO  fftilen/  Mufcfng  om  exit  nc  .the  o;i- the  fen? oh  is  plain  enough.  5n  riutfdnu 
end  of  the  roufid,  thrpiigb  the  whig  Otoeth  of  these  slope* >uul  .griierie*.,  itAuch  they  uiuy  he 

the  tartar  mine,  wetHiilil  be  titod  cutted,  the  early  miner*  Let  npvaln^tipbnthe 

Hdc  hack  to  the  fiW  wunhi  bo  V Thfc  rOmrOrm  t»re ; in  preference  they  fright  the 
rider  if- — * declined  fbe  t^riitriro  i > ^sipericnte  }«rcfets  of  *o(t  yellow  cUyy  ^hiuh  mulii  he 
fmb  Tvtugid  Uiiu  it . t\v«ls  no  joke..  scooped  on*  , rapidly  Aitii  horn  ipons.  The 

We  ih'ind  |he  enlmtnie  to  the  i-Mrebmcfu fid- ■■  clay  pinker*  wove  sornoriina-:  of  toszii£.u*?  <?s> 
i r ■ one  htfzmlvd  tve>  dboye  «W-  of  the  Nan  ;)ps&  lent,  mipiiriag  ytmr*  to  ckU/kcU.  Kirk  with 
<j  Harter  of  n nute  Vf  rough;  hiit  iveil  silver,  thiiy  >vp,ro  clefewfitl  out  xiifriVHy.  and 
A little  dose  airnvni  eovnocu-med  by  when  denned  left  m*uHu  e chamber*  with  veil- 
Ab>f4$  The  pld  fetdiug  dddbt-  Lupporfhig  ars  hril  roriV  like  tlto^e  of  natural 

te<d}  like  oal-going  jiuoinyd  ro  hove  ovve-ms.  As.olwornd,  Lv<curit  d^Criptum,  like 

CAred  little  about  the  condition  in  tvhich  they  that  of  tile  Fn/julmnug  nmkes  iltia  r?r  »M<!  >h;  , 
left  tilings.  In  ’ excavations  .system  and  science  j deposit  of  ore  i but  once  within  the  Pareioueno 
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we  perceive  that -this  deposit  is  sandwiched  with 
strata  of  limestone,  seldom  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  thick.  Follow  ing  no  rule,  gov- 
erned by  whim,  or  most  frequently  by  dreams, 
the  medium  of  communication  preferable  to  the 
patron  Saints,  the  old  miners  did  sometimes 
energize  enough  to  blast  through  a limestone 
layer.  If  a “ pocket”  rewarded  the  enterprise 
out  went  the  stirring  cry,  “ La  Parcionera  esta 
en  bonanza!”  Picking  up  the  clay  by  spoon- 
fuls, little  cared  the  lucky  fellows  for  the  dd- 
bris.  If  there  was  room  for  the  passage  of  a 
loaded  miner,  w*ell  enough.  “ Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  Hence  the  ob- 
structed galleries.  Another  result  of  the  pecul- 
iar stratification  is,  that  as  yet  the  great  mines, 
San  Jose,  Parcionera,  and  Negrita  for  instance, 
run  horizontally  into  the  mountain ; in  no  place 
does  the  variation  from  the  level  exceed  thirty 
feet.  As  a consequence,  operations  are  trou- 
bled by  a want  of,  not  by,  water.  Even  Do- 
lores, though  shafted  hundreds  of  feet  beneath 
the  brook,  w*as  never  known  to  admit  a drop. 
The  great  man  for  whom  the  Real  is  waiting 
will  find  himself  at  liberty  when  he  takes  pos- 
session to  convert  the  mines  already  opened  into 
initial  galleries,  and  operate  from  them  upward, 
dowrmvard,  or  laterally,  as  he  pleases. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  a mile  we  also  discov- 
ered that  one  part  of  the  mine  was,  in  appear- 
ance, like  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  novelties  of 
the  situation  were  not  likely  to  compensate  for 
the  fatigues  of  two  or  three  miles  of  travel  over 
such  a road.  In  the  Pescaria  Granda  cave, 
near  Monterey,  I had  spent  a day  with  unflag- 
ging iutcrest,  because  every  step  had  been  amidst 
subterranean  winders,  each  unlike  the  other,  and 
all  of  indescribable  grandeur.  Very  different 
was  it  here.  Beyond  our  candle-light  all  was 
darkness;  within  its  radius,  instead  of  white 
and  fluted  stalactite  or  stalagmite,  vast  and 
wreird,  walls  of  brown  limestone  absorbed  the 
faint  illumination,  often  without  giving  back  a 
gleam  of  reflection,  and  ahvavs  reminding  us  of 
Bastiles  and  tombs.  Besides,  as  we  penetrated 
farther  it  became  warmer ; hardly  a mile  w ithin 
the  perspiration  fairly  rained  from  us ; a little 
beyond  that  we  stopped  to  recover  wdnd.  While 
C , compass  in  hand,  cast  up  his  reckon- 

ings, the  rest  of  us  scourged  the  covetousness 
which  had  chosen  to  sacrifice  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  lives  to  sinking  a short  shaft 
for  ventilating  purposes  perpendicularly  from 
the  summit  above  us.  Our  criticisms  were  both 
modest  and  scientific ; several  tiroes,  I fear, 
they  degenerated  into  profanity. 

But  up  and  on.  Forward  now,  if  only  to  get 
out.  Our  second  candles  w*ere  burning  low; 
hats,  hands,  and  shirts  were  plastered  with  tal- 
low-drippings ; w'e  were  weakening  in  the  knees ; 
the  < jastroknemia , vulgarly  called  “calves,”  were 
becoming  insubordinate. 

“ Ya  <pie  di&tancia  mast ” [“How  much  fur- 
ther ?”]  became  a frequent  inquiry.  The  guide, 
far  to  the  front  and  moving  lightly,  like  one  “ to 
the  manner  bom,”  affected  not  to  hear. 


We  drank  frequently  of  the  tepid  water  in 
our  canteens,  and  remembered  the  wine,  the 
cool  Bordeaux,  so  richly  empurpling  the  table 
in  Sefior  Mateas’s  parlor.  A stumble,  a fall,  a 
wicked  outcry,  a bruised  arm — incidents  of 
quick  succession — reminded  me  of  thp  Epicu- 
rean, the  “Aspirant  of  the  Mysteries,”  seated 
so  comfortably  upon  the  magic  car,  and  plung- 
ing up  and  down  the  grades  of  the  labyrinthine 
railway.  I rubbed  my  wounded  arm,  picked 
myself  and  my  faithless  taper  up,  and  bethought 
me — Here  is  a labyrinth  worse  than  the  Egyp- 
tian, but  where  is  the  car?  Happy  Greek! 
Unhappy  Gringo  I 

Now  that  we  are  deep  into  the  interior  wc 
rarely  meet  a miner.  Where  are  they  all? 
Working  in  some  of  the  out- way  burrows ; each 
one,  it  appears,  has  his  favorite  spot,  where 
probably  the  ore  is  richer  than  common  — a 
mine  within  a mine — accessible  by  paths  un- 
known to  others. 

Quite  far  in  we  observed,  off  to  our  right,  a 
light  dimly  reddening  the  rocky  wall.  Miners 
at  work.  Good  ! — just  what  wo  want  to  see. 
Slowdy,  carefully,  painfully,  we  drew  near  the 
beacon.  There  was  no  sound  of  voices,  no  ring 
of  hammers,  or  echo  of  blows.  A solitary  work- 
man w*as  plying  the  mystic  art.  He  had  not 
heard  our  approach,  and  we  stopped  to  observe 
him  before  speaking.  A little  basket  at  his  left 
contained  two  or  three  tallow*  dips  and  some 
tortillas.  Close  by,  in  position  to  illuminate 
brightly  about  two  feet  of  the  wall  directly  in 
front  of  him,  was  his  lighted  candle ; a pile  of 
fine-crushed  ore,  the  result  of  his  labor,  covered 
the  floor  to  his  right,  and  on  it  lay  an  iron  bar 
and  a pick ; above  him  extended  a vault  in  the 
darkness  without  limit.  He  had  come  there 
about  the  break  of  day  in  the  upper  world ; he 
came  alone,  and  alone  he  had  remained  ; not  a 
w?ord  had  he  heard,  not  one  spoken  ; the  tapers 
had  been  his  oijy  companions  ; they  not  mere- 
ly lighted  his  labor,  but,  since  each  one  would 
bum  about  so  long — a certain  number  exhaust- 
ing by  noon,  another  bringing  the  night— they 
also  kept  his  time.  The  solitude  was  awful 
And  this  was  life  in  the  mine ! The  moment 
w*e  came  upon  him  he  was  bending  forw  ard  to 
examine  closely  the  ore  to  be  broken  off.  In 
the  uncertain  light  his  naked,  crouching  body 
seemed  that  of  an  animal.  Looking  at  him, 
disgust  struggled  with  pity.  Is  it  possible  he  is 
one  of  the  masters  through  whom  all  the  silver 
is  introduced  into  the  world  ? And  can  this  be 
a type  of  the  original  ceremony  of  introduction? 
We  spoke  to  him  ; the  voice  was  kindly,  yet  it 
sounded  in  his  ears,  so  long  attuned  to  silence, 
like  a pistol-shot.  He  started  up,  and  turned 
upon  us  in  an  attitude  of  defense.  It  will  be 
long  before  I forget  that  poor  solitary.  He 
may  be  squatted  at  the  base  of  the  same  wall 
now*.  Pity  for  him  wherever  he  is!  Pity  for 
all  his  class ! 

Securing  a specimen  from  the  selected  ore, 
we  said  adio.%  and  pushed  on.  How  long  the 
reconnoissance  occupied  I do  not  know.  When 
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M — pnKw^ed  * uThe  G«adttluf»c  i>  now 
little  Worked,  ,Jr^ to  hdyc  joined 
tfe&:  Jft*  *.  Stbd  Infer  Turrtsoir  ifeto  cxifeb 

Jt  lm>?  yielilGcI  tioilv,  Ami  ^ti^xji^  to  'my; 

ihf High  not Vtry  devpt  it  fewW  Ihte  mfoer*  ball 
MobVcuted.4' 

. Ihfe  was  enough  f#r fey  Irfed  wHU  the  fcs 
ver<  **X,et  m gp  in*  %£  oil  tneo-us**  Ire  aidiL 
By  some  rnde  srcjfew*  .lenr^nded  the  *mbt 
*t wi#  thirty  feet ; tfee  4 pfes^agfeti^  fejfefe 
tally  Into  the,  wointtain<  Beep  within,  arid 
-barely- • dtyeov  tumble  through  the  '.deft**!  ’abwfej 
wafafec< r ckn>r  afatf  crot  woodfencf  o^4>uams. 
The  dumps  from  the  ini srihr  had  covered  the 

bam  wlih  Woe  mould,  which  dripped  with  rapid 
confection 


•afion  mvroavvd  We  had  gleaned  n knowk*  fee 
of  the  dhi  Sptfefeh  rnddes,  feen  vhe  bed  tVom 
which /feofd  feillkvus  hud  heen  dug,-  and 
tied  o&fefeyife  dun  Secretary  Igfesifc#  wa*  nght 
— rfonr  fedtf ^ ^1?  My 

compOffrc,  \ he  tnory  i nf eeted  ife*n 

ever ; tin?  Mlver  fever  nos  a white  hefeefe  etk 
tbushiftn  t If  he  talked . 
anfe  jourtndfeed  forfemntfty,  HH  oytz  of  ffex- 
on  id  tie  glittered  with  speculation,  y 

**  Corned4  he  said,  let  us  rote.  t tmm  see 
more  of  this  mountain  few?  wight.  i have  on 
idea/' 

VLet  mi  go  tip.  Then,  nrro.^  the  ptmiecle  of 
the  cone,  und  tu&e  fe  .Guadalupe  and  Negrife 
bn  the  wgf C Thky  fefe  eonvunfem  tor  the  to- 
tutu  to  the 

; ' ,uw.  'W®'  shook 

nff  the  |s**Umie  t sm]  mourned.  Thai-  ride  *a> 
probably  the  ffet  ugmifthje  {in  of  thu  visits 
A sour  friend  had  febfe  it  took  ns  exxvttJy  aver 
the  hack  of  the  mountain..  An  adobe  house, 
constructed  a century  since  for  n look-out  against 
tfulhuts,  crowns  the  extreme  summit  The  view 
from  ife  felling  doorway  is  inexpressibly  bean- 
tiful.  Off  to  the  southwest*  white,  yet  Hear, 
shine*  the  city  of  Chihuahua ; south  ami  south- 
west are  range  up«m 
range  -of'mountum^ 
fefeumtife  vfesrfeg 
the  whole  pfedjb— 

Twitusd  umhng  the 
muhitn»fe  of  ifeujtx, 
life  tnftgfed  f ibboufe  : : ’ 
wi£  info  of  : 

Wife  arid  ptfeptfelfe- 
tm>fh  whfehvdfe  fefe 
know  fey^kporfefefe  ’ ; 
are  outfefet  Vi\h  - ' :S>. 

levs,  breath  fre^W, 
and  securehful  with  fe  Ak< 
fet  tlfes  s dfeftfh  N/*  **: 

And  thcfetnmspber^  . :V^ 

so  pu  i e.  ;u>  trun.spttr-  \ 
but,  femttuig  .of-, 
sneh  hdUitdles?  Ifori^ 

20»d.  tlnly  uv  pact ; Jg 

can  do  it ’justice,  -^jfA 

,k8t<ip  lirro,"  M\d  £ 

'it*?. — r,  we  ^yere  ' - **» 

mpidly  tl^cendiug..:  ' 

‘vTtijh*  h the  Gxm^  . .• 

ddnpo.  y . 'S) 

We  followed  biin  . : * 
frver  « heap,  or  ru- 
ilier  a mmind,  of 


wfeuvere  almost  triune- 
diutely  struck  by  a current  nf  foul  air,  which, 
feufetf  r.5snngnishing  sonte  of  our  candies,  drove 
one  c>f  the  party  hastily  out.  Such  a reception 
liTcndiv  staggered  jis  all.  Tlie  guide,  more  fa- 
milmr  with  the  dehilirariiig  continued  on. 

Summoning  coinage,  wed,  nor  stopped 

omil  \ve  guthcretl  a uyantity  ?>f  the  Rilver-hetu- 
lug  clay  in  the  extreme  depth  of  the 


ipTnn. 

When  we  tumcil  to  go  out  my  hands  were 
sWdlteti,  the  vein-  »«f  u»y  neck  diftteUifed,  and 
my  head  seemed  bound  with  n tightening  cord. 
Rejecting  upon  the  venture  now,  I would  not 
repeat  ii  for  all  the  silver  life  cavern  has  pro- 
duced. v *J'\ 

‘aid  the  fedfe* 


* ‘ What  do  re u t luiik  of  i t T'  %\ 

, laughing. 

44 Is  it  pdfsib lc  men  go  xjy  there  to  w ork  f 


j^tavApi?  t<5  V»^? .‘Ac-Vit  %y  f^Kyxvt: 
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It  was  in  the  gray  of  twilight,  vet  the  villagers, 
released  from  labor  and  care,  were  enjoying  a 
bull -fight  in  the  main  street.  The  women  and 
children  looked  on  safely  from  the  house-top?. 
To  reach  Sefior  Mateas’s  it  was  necessary  for  Us 
to  ride  through  the  press  directly  past  the  tor- 
mented brute.  We  made  the  dash  at  full  mule 
speed.  The  bull  pursued  us  to  the  very  door. 
Nobody  was  bun.  To  the  mob  the  fun  was 
prodigious. 

Next  morning  our  engineer  was  a distressing 
case  of  the  fever.  At  the  San  Jose,  as  will  be 
remembered,  he  announced  himself  possessed 
of  an  idea:  at  the  breakfast-table  ho  explained. 
In  profoundcst  silence  we  heard  him  declare  his 
purpose  to  return  immediately  to  Chihuahua, 
borrow  from  Governor  Terrazas,  a most  accom- 
modating gentleman,  the  necessary  apparatus, 
and  make  a thorough  survey,  if  possible,  of  the 
entire  IlmL  On  this  lie  was  determined.  We 
gave  in,  of  course. 

Before  returning,  however,  we  inspected  the 
haciendas,  and  gained  further  insight  into  the 
processes  of  reduction  mid  separation,  abou: 
which  our  host,  Seuor  Mateas,  was  very  in- 


“ Pooh,”  he  replied  ; boys  go  into  it ; and 
they  go  in  without  lights.  Feeling  round  in 
the  dark,  they  snatch  up  lumps  of  ore  and  run 
out  again.  What  they  get  in  that  way  pays 
handsomely/’ 

What  we  learned  in  the  Guadalupe  was,  that 
interiorly  San  Jose  epitomizes  every  tiling  the 
district  contains  in  the  way  of  the  curious  and 
instructive  j although  the  most  prejudiced  ob- 
server can  not  walk  through  any  of  the  mines- 
without  admiring  the  boldness  and  energy  of 
the  ancient  proprietaries ; at  the  same  time, 
reflecting  that  the  field  is  just  as  rich  today  as 
it  was  a hundred  years  ago,  a glance  at  the 
feeble  operations  at  present  in  vogue  there  re- 
sults in  a proportionate  contempt  for  the  de- 
generacy of  the  present  owners. 

The  sun  was  far  down  the  western  sky  when 
we  took  to  the  saddle  again,  and  entered  the 
trail  that  leads  from  the  Guadalupe  to  the  Real, 
The  approach  of  night,  and  the  difficulty  of 
traveling  by  starlight,  hurried  us.  At  the  Xe- 
grita  we  delayed  barely  long  enough  to  euable 
me  to  make  a sketch  of  its  entrance. 

Without  accident  we  arrived  at  the  RmL 
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We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Seaor 
Mtttca»*s  principal furnace  in  operation.  The 
bellows  were  working  with  asthmatic  wheezing; 
a muffled  roar  of  lire  proceeded  from  the  mass- 
ive pile,  and  the  attendants  darted  here  and 
Low  down,  at  the  base 


strnctive.  The  above  drawing  represents  one 
of  his  furnaces. 

The  ore  in  the  raw,  but  sufficiently  crashed, 
is  poured  into  the  furnace,  mixed  about  half 
nO<l-lmlf  with  “liga,M  or  flux,  the  beueficmtirtg 
metal,  from  Dolores  and  San  Domingo*  A big 
lire  is  kindled  under  it.  Several  bellows — a 
little  larger,  hut  in  no  other  respect  different 
from  those  used  in  our  blacksmiths'  shops — are 
then  put  in  motion,  mme  by  hand,  some  by  the 
foot. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  hours  tliis  method  of 
blowing  accomplishes  its  result.  Got  from  the 
glowing  honnx  ruus  the  liquefied  metal  of  silver 
and  lead.  Conducted  into  little  basins  conven- 
iently located  in  the  earthen  floor,  it  fashions 
itself  into  solid  cakes.  When  cooled,  these  are 
carried  off  and  put  through  the  ordinary  process 
for  the  separation  of  silver. 


there  on  special  du ty, 
of  the  furnace,  several  jets  of  blue  flame  leaped 
hissing  from  the  plastered  wall,  and  from  their 
inidst  flowed  a sluggish  but  continuous  stream 
of  the  molten  metal.  With  the  utmost  gravi- 
ty our  host  made  his  explanation ; with  equal 
gravity  we  listened.  Gut  of  his  hearing,  how- 
ever, we  laughed,  not  at  him,  but  at  his  mode 
of  smelting  down  the  great  old  mother  mount- 
ain— as  if  her  treasure  could  ever  be  exhausted 
in  that  way  ! Our  return  was  by  the  ancient 
Spanish  road,  via  TabaJopa  and  the  Junta. 

There  was  much  oon vernation  about  what  we 
i had  seen,  directed  chiefly  to  the  points  ; 
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Why  the  mines  are  not  better  worked  ? 

What  is  the  best  plan  to  work  them  ? 

As  to  the  first  point:  Santa  Eulalia  really 
ceased  to  be  worked  in  any  magnitude  when 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  Mexico.  In 
different  ways  the  mines  fell  to  owners  who  had 

little  capital  and  still  less  energy As  miners 

the  Mexicans  are,  in  some  respects,  without  su- 
periors ; they  can  tell  at  a glance  the  quality 
of  ore,  and  in  the  mere  manipulation  they  ex- 
cel ; but  when  extensive  management  is  required 

of  them  they  utterly  fail When  his  mine  is 

in  bonanza  the  Mexican  owner  loses  his  head ; 
he  takes  no  care  of  his  money,  is  open-handed 
as  a child,  and  acts  as  if  the  treasure  was  in- 
exhaustible. Consequently,  when  the  present 
“ pocket”  runs  out  he  has  nothing  wherewith  to 
renew  operations As  a rule,  Mexicans,  how- 

ever intelligent  and  educated,  have  no  genius 
for  machinery.  They  blow,  crush,  and  drill,  as 
their  fathers  before  them  did.  Eor  transporta- 
tion of  ore  they  prefer  a train  of  donkeys  to  a 
train  of  cars,  and  steam-engines  are  incompre- 
hensible to  them Moreover,  unlike  Yankees, 

Mexicans  are  not  associative  for  purposes  of 
business;  in  fact,  they  know  absolutely  no- 
thing of  association  as  an  element  in  great  en- 


terprises  As  for  individuals,  there  is  but  one 

gentleman  in  Chihuahua  rich  enough  to  work 
Santa  Eulalia  as  it  deserves,  and  he  is  a mer- 
chant, and,  strange  to  say,  bitterly  opposed  to 
Alining,  although  his  fortune  came  from  that 
source If  it  depended  upon  the  present  own- 

ers, work  in  the  mines  would  altogether  cease. 
They  derive  aid,  however,  from  others.  Tims 
Sefior  Mateas  has  his  backers  in  the  city,  who 
advance  him  limited  sums  of  money,  which  he 
uses  to  pay  his  workmen  and  meet  current  ex- 
penses ; when  he  brings  the  product  of  his  labor 
to  market  and  sells  it,  he  not  only  returns  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  but  also  pays  his  accom- 
modating friend  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  Such 
a system,  together  with  the  modes  pursued,  will 
keep  that  excellent  gentleman  poor  though  be 
owned  all  the  mines  in  Mexico  and  lived  a 
thousand  years As  to  foreigners,  French- 

men, Englishmen,  and  Americans  have  often 
sought  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  mines  of 
Santa  Eulalia,  but  in  vain. 

Finally,  for  information  on  the  second  point : 
How  can  the  Real  be  best  worked  ? I beg  leave 

to  refer  the  reader  to  my  friend  C , who, 

according  to  his  announcement,  actually  did 
survey  and  map  the  whole  district. 


THE  FOREST  FINE. 


There  stands  the  Cottage-Girl  so  poor, 
Her  thoughts  the  charge  upon: — 

“ Oh,  guilty  is  the  wind  alone 
Which  tore  the  branches  down! 

“ The  forest-ward  is  all  your  own, 

And  all  its  trees  so  high; 

As  far  as  eye  can  range  they  stand ; 

Their  glory  fills  the  sky. 

“ The  young  birch-wood  down  in  the  vale, 
Its  branches  white  and  trim ; 

They  glimmer  as  the  moonbeams  do 
When  the  moon  is  down  and  dim. 

“ This  tent  of  oaks,  so  grand  and  old, 
Their  arms  outstretching  far ; 

A world  of  song  is  cradled  here, 

The  thousand-voiced  choir. 

“But  ours  alone  are  the  sweet  gales; 

The  violets  on  the  ground ; 

Glad  songs  of  birds,  which  from  the  breasts 
Of  thickets  deep  resound. 


“I  took  but  what  the  tempest’s  breath 
For  beggars  scattered  wide — 

A charity  from  tree  and  shrub, 

Their  overgrowths  provide.” 

The  Keeper  looked  her  in  the  face. 

So  sweet,  so  angel-pure ; 

Then,  following  duty,  slowly  wrote 
Her  name  as  “Trespass-Doer.” 

“ Forbidden  gatherings  have  you  there 
From  out  the  forest- ward; 

And,  did  I not  wink  at  the  offense, 

It  would  with  you  go  hard. 

“And,  though  these  eyes  of  mine  do  wink. 
Forbidden  gatherings  yet 

They  gather  up,  which  suddenly 
My  heart  on  fire  have  set. 

“ Go,  go,  poor  maid,  unfearing  home, 

Free  pardon  I impart ; 

Here  from  the  book  I take  your  name, 
And  write  it  in  my  heart!” 
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pushing  on  toward  the  Warren  ton  Junction. 
I tied  my  mare  to  the  limb  of  a fallen  tree,  and 
finding  a convenient  couch  upon  its  sturdy 
trunk  I lay  for  five  or  six  hours  dozing  in  the 
most  delicious  repose  imaginable.  My  sleep 
was  not  profound,  however,  and  I was  several 
times  awakened  by  acquaintances  passing,  with 
whom  I conversed,  and  then  relapsed  into  my 
dreamy  elysium.  Finding  that  it  was  now 
half  past  two  p.m.,  I resumed  the  road,  much 
refreshed,  and  not  at  all  hungry,  although  I 
had  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous  evening. 
I presently  met  Colonel  Clarke  riding  with  an 
escort.  He  informed  me  that  General  Banks 
was  resting  under  a clump  of  trees  just  in 
sight.  I found  him  in  an  ambulance  with 
Doctor  Antisell  and  Major  Perkins.  They 
welcomed  me  cordially,  and  the  General  hand- 
ed me  my  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  sent  by  Gov- 
ernor Pierpont. 

Hearing  the  General  complain  of  hunger  and 
exhaustion,  I had  the  pleasure  of  returning  his 
politeness  by  presenting  a handful  of  hard-tack, 
which  was  most  gratefully  received.  From 
hence  I rode  to  Bealton  Station,  where  I found 
the  head-quarters  cam^  pitched  in  a pleasant 
grove.  John  had  my  tent  already  prepared 
for  me,  and  never  was  his  thoughtful  attention 
more  truly  appreciated. 

August  20,  Wednesday. — Fair  and  warm. 
Dr.  M‘Parlin  gave  me  a box  of  pills,  by  which 
I hope  to  keep  myself  up  during  the  present 
movements,  which  promise  to  be  highly  im- 
portant and  exciting.  An  order  has  been  pro- 
mulgated prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  by  letter  or  otherwise.  The 
whole  power  of  the  rebellion  is  Baid  to  be  con- 
centrated in  our  front,  and  the  war  envelops  us 
like  a dark  storm-cloud,  cutting  us  off  for  a 
time  from  all  communication  with  family  and 
friends,  or  even  the  encouraging  sympathy  of 
our  loyal  countrymen.  I must  confess  that  I 
enjoy  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  situation. 
It  is  better  thus  to  suffer,  and  even  to  die,  than 
live  ignobly,  to  witness  perhaps  the  triumph 
of  iniquity  and  the  ruin  of  my  country.  But 
if  final  success  crowns  our  efforts,  dying  or  liv- 
ing, the  glory  of  these  dark  days  will  be  a her- 
itage forever. 

By  the  hands  of  a newspaper  reporter  going 
North  I sent  a note  in  pencil  informing  my  wife 
of  my  welfare  and  the  order  prohibiting  letters. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  tents  were  struck 
and  our  baggage  loaded  up,  it  is  said  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  position  nearer  the  Rappa- 
hannock. The  Commander- in -Chief,  with 
M* Dowell,  has  ridden  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
while  the  Staff  remains  reposing  under  the 
trees  and  awaiting  orders. 

At  two  o’clock  p.m.  received  a sudden  sum- 
mons to  join  the  General  at  the  Rap|*hannock 
Bridge.  On  our  arrival  there  we  found  the 
troops  posted  in  order  of  battle  to  dispute 
the  crossing.  The  artillery  crowned  the  high 
grounds,  while  the  infantry,  deployed  in  lines 


and  supported  by  regiments  formed  in  masses, 
lay  behind  and  under  cover  where  practicable. 

The  troops  were  distributed  along  the  stream 
by  divisions  and  brigades,  watching  the  differ- 
ent fords  from  Kelley’s  to  the  Warrenton  Sul- 
phur Springs.  The  Grenerals,  Pope  and  M‘Dow- 
ell,  sat  dismounted  upon  a hill  overlooking  our 
positions  and  the  open  country  on  the  opposite 
shore,  over  which  the  enemy  must  advance. 
The  scene  was  splendid  and  exciting,  especial- 
ly at  the  moment  when  a body  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  bordering 
wood  and  advance  rapidly  toward  the  centre 
of  the  cleared  fields.  This,  however,  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a reconnoitring  party, 
which,  after  a brief  observation,  returned  as  it 
came.  We  waited  until  after  sunset,  and  no 
force  appearing,  we  followed  our  chief  to  quar- 
ters, two  and  a half  miles  distant,  in  the  yard 
of  a Mr.  Joseph  Dollman,  now  absent  in  the 
rebel  army. 

As  we  rode  to-day  we  met  a tall,  red-beard- 
ed rebel  officer,  riding  to  the  rear  under  guard. 
This  I ascertained  was  Major  Fitzhugh,  Adju- 
tant of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  captured  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan  by  a scouting 
party  of  Buford’s  cavalry.  It  seems  the  Gen- 
eral himself  narrowly  escaped  capture  on  this 
occasion,  having  got  off  in  his  shirt  and  on 
a barebacked  horse.  Buford’s  men  got  his 
clothes,  arms,  and  haversack,  containing  a very 
valuable  map  of  the  vicinity,  which  was  turned 
over  to  me. 

August  21,  Thursday . — Cloudy  and  warm. 
I am  ill  again  this  morning,  and  can’t  get  a 
drink  of  good  water  to  suit  my  squeamish  taste. 
This  whole  region  seems  to  be  insufficiently 
watered.  The  springs  and  wells  are  weak  and 
of  bad  quality ; the  streams  shallow  and  mud- 
dy, and  I may  add,  at  this  season  so  infested 
with  mules  and  bummers  that  they  run  about 
the  color  and  consistency  of  chocolate.  My 
mare  suffers  more  than  I,  for  by  force  of  phi- 
losophy I frequently  gulp  a liquid  which  she 
can  not  be  induced  to  touch.  How  my  fevered 
visions  are  haunted  by  the  cool,  gnshing  fount- 
ains of  the  Shenandoah  Valley ! 

While  engaged  in  examining  a negro  in  re- 
gard to  the  fords  of  the  river  I heard  the  open- 
ing cannon.  The  enemy's  batteries  are  feeling 
our  positions,  and  ours  are  replying.  As  the 
fire  becomes  more  rapid  an  officer  goes  from 
tent  to  tent  with  the  order  to  horse.  Expect- 
ing the  signal,  I was  already  harnessed  and 
ready.  Just  as  I loosed  my  mare’s  rein  from 
the  gate-post  one  of  the  clerks  handed  me  a 
letter.  It  was  from  my  wife,  and  hastily  tear- 
ing it  open  I read,  with  hand  on  my  saddle-bow 
and  the  thunder  of  the  guns  and  screams  of 
flying  shells  in  my  ears.  It  told  the  usual  sto- 
ry of  peace  at  home  and  affectionate  anxiety 
for  those  in  the  field : 

“We  have  heard  of  Cedar  Mountain  through  the 
newspapers  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  General  ancl 
Staff— rejoicing  and  trembling.” 

Yes ; but  of  to-day  you  have  not  heard,  nor 
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the  stream.  At  Williams’s  head-quarters  I 
found  Major  Perkins,  who  informed  me  that 
the  General  had  already  ridden  over  to  General 
Pope  to  solicit  orders  to  the  same  effect. 

Returning  I found  the  Staff  dismounted  and 
resting  under  a clump  of  trees.  Here  we  passed 
several  hours,  talking,  sleeping,  and  carrying 
messages  to  the  different  positions.  The  ene- 
my seems  more  disposed  to  manoeuvre  than  at- 
tack; but  the  less  he  shows  himself  the  more 
reason  we  have  to  apprehend  his  hidden  move- 
ments. 

Growing  restless  I took  my  field-glass  and, 
seeking  a commanding  point,  observed  the  ad- 
verse shore  of  the  river.  The  road  along  the 
bunk  was  visible  for  some  distance,  and  at  Free- 
man’s Ford,  three  and  a half  miles  distant,  it 
turned  westward  into  the  woods,  and  is  there- 
after lost  to  view.  For  two  hours  at  least  we 
watched  the  enemy’s  column  of  all  arms  moving 
on  this  road,  which  leads  through  Jefferson  vil- 
lage to  the  Upper  Rappahannoek.  I reported 
from  time  to  time  to  General  Pope,  who  fully 
understood  the  movement  and  made  his  corre- 
sponding dispositions  with  promptness — divi- 
sion after  division,  and  battery  after  battery, 
withdrawing  from  the  lower  fords  and  moving 
westward  so  as  to  confront  and  repel  every  ef- 
fort of  the  enemy  to  force  the  crossings  below 
Warren  ton.  He  seemed  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
fall  upon  and  crush  *any  portion  of  their  army 
which  should  cross  in  advance. 

During  these  operations  a thunder -cloud, 
black  and  menacing,  came  rolling  rapidly  up 
from  the  southward ; but  ere  it  reached  us  it 
was  borne  away  toward  the  mountains,  and  then 
moving  continuously  northward  all  the  region 
between  us  and  the  Blue  Ridge  was  obscured 
by  the  storm.  At  the  same  time  a detached 
cloud  of  smaller  volume  was  seen  in  the  north- 
east, hanging  over  and  pouring  its  wrath  upon 
our  line  of  communication  with  Washington. 
We  had  gathered  under  our  cloaks  and  blankets 
to  avoid  the  impending  shower,  admiring  the 
majestic  volume  of  the  clouds  and  speculating 
upon  these  meteorological  vagaries,  when  I re- 
marked to  a comrade,  “Those  clouds  have  re- 
vealed to  me  the  enemy’s  plan  of  operations  as 
I am  convinced  it  will  shortly  be  developed. 
His  power  has  been  gathered  against  us,  and, 
rolling  northward,  has  menaced  our  front,  then, 
swerving  aside,  will  pass  between  us  and  the 
mountains  on  its  way  across  the  Potomac.  That 
detached  cloud  which  lowers  so  dark  to  the 
northeast  is  a raiding  force  upon  our  railroad 
communications.  And  I furthermore  predict 
that  our  future  fortunes  will  be  indicated  by  the 
course  of  that  storm-cloud.  If  it  spends  itself 
on  the  mountains  we  will  not  have  a great  bat- 
tle ; but  if  it  returns  upon  us  it  means  a bloody 
and  decisive  struggle.”  While  I said  this  jest- 
ingly, as  an  habitual  scorner  of  signs  and  super- 
stitious dreams,  auguries,  and  spiritual  mani- 
festations, I felt  thoroughly  convinced  that,  in 
this  fanciful  assimilation  of  earthly  and  heaven- 
ly movements,  I had  divined  the  true  plan  of 


the  enemy’s  campaign,  nor  could  I suppress  a 
superstitious  thrill  when,  a few  moments  after, 
the  clouds  over  our  heads  were  rent  with  a 
crash  of  thunder,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents.  This  was  followed  by  the  opening  of 
Sigel’s  guns,  and  for  an  hour  the  batteries  and 
the  clouds  roared  in  tremendous  emulation. 
The  Generals  and  their  families  rode  back  to 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Bowen,  where  they  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon,  half  starved  and  thor- 
ougly  drenched  and  jaded. 

It  appears  that  the  enemy  had  pushed  some 
brigades  over  the  river  which  were  promptly 
driven  back,  but  night  and  the  storm  put  an 
end  to  the  fighting  before  any  decisive  results 
were  obtained. 

There  were  sharp  losses,  however,  on  both 
sides,  and  we  took  some  prisoners.  At  Bowen’s 
I found  a vacant  sofa  in  the  hall,  and  stretched 
myself  upon  it,  pleased  to  have  secured  so  great 
a luxury.  After  sinking  into  a partial  slumber 
a messmate  roused  me  with  the  information 
that  by  prompt  action  I might  get  some  sup- 
per. I was  pitiably  hungry,  and  at  this  friend- 
ly hint  started  to  rise.  The  effort  convinced 
me  that  I was  more  in  need  of  rest  than  food. 
Then,  if  I abandoned  my  sofa  for  a moment, 
what  chance  had  I of  getting  it  again?  There 
were  a dozen  general  officers  in  the  house  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,  and  I was  but 
a Captain,  with  a Lieutenant-Colonel’s  commis- 
sion in  my  pocket.  I stuck  to  my  bed. 

August  23,  Saturday. — Cloudy  and  sultfv. 
The  batteries  at  the  fords  opened  early  this 
morning,  and  continued  for  several  hours  with 
a fury  and  pertinacity  which  suggests  that  the 
enemy  is  endeavoring  to  divert  our  attention 
from  his  fiank  movement  now  in  progress.  The 
continued  movements  of  our  troops  up  the 
stream  show  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  them. 
Nevertheless  the  practice  is  sharp,  and  I see 
the  men  with  stretchers  busy  carrying  away 
the  wounded.  General  Bolen  is  reported  kill- 
ed. Meanwhile  we  ascertain  that  the  heavy 
rains  have  raised  the  river  six  feet,  carrying 
off*  the  bridges  and  rendering  the  fords  imprac- 
ticable. Hartsuff’s  brigade,  which  occupied  a 
position  on  the  southern  side  at  the  railroad 
crossing,  has  been  withdrawn  with  difficulty 
over  the  swollen  stream.  This  relieves  us  from 
guarding  so  many  crossing-places,  and  will  en- 
able us  to  concentrate  upon  a portion  of  the 
enemy’s  force  reported  to  be  already  over  the 
river  near  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  also  defeats  a 
plan  entertained  by  General  Pope  of  recrossing 
at  the  lower  fords,  and  falling  with  his  whole 
force  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  column.  The 
last  orders  I heard  given  are  to  seek  the  enemy 
and  attack  whenever  found. 

In  the  midst  of  these  excitements  and  anx- 
ieties I was  half  famished,  and  received  a wink 
from  a messmate  with  uncommon  pleasure. 
Major  Meline’s  wink  always  meant  something 
comfortable ; so  I followed  him  into  a vacant 
room,  w'here  he  produced  a large  pitcher  of 
milk  and  two  glasses.  This  was  a treat,  in- 
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deed;  f\tid  w*>  |sittgs>$U tho  ^JorJi-^  in  thf.  s^xh^ai  s&tiafsc  ti  cm  cf  fuuliug  my  pSr 
mg>m?rugi!,  T Wapsigmap  w jppjt^fb  bom  fV  dim*  vsuiriimifon  nf  r^terbuy  Ji  fondly  frd- 
& long  time  .touriuod  to  rhv  hurmg;  i^rsb  dmt  fiited,  h,  it  ng  how  much  r man  bear* 

or  >ho  eTld?*k*#nat  hare  >iu  unspeakable  'Wag-:  >**Uh  for  the  simple.  pieusaf^'  of  being  side  to 
log  friilk,  i>f  soar,  wUUtop  ;U  Y}<>  wy.  1 bud  you 

thing  to  procure  it.  Sam#  jay*  ago,  after  a 4%r  the  mussi  of  our  force  hwd  passed  up 
hot,  dusty  ride,  which  had  dried  me  lu  the  con-  the  rivet  the  Hmff  momu*  d am}  rode  toward 
sist  Bhoy  of  u nuimjmr,  I passed  Mime  soldiers  Wa^htjoiy, four 
who  hud  just  plundered  it.  cow*  of  hef  treiisure,  mni  five  n'etoek  jfi  the  atiernoan,  Whtle  reM- 
oue  holding  in  his  hand  4hait%ailini  mip foam-  ing  here  the  catm  anode  commenced  in  (wnij, 
tug  over  with  delicious  null:.  I reined  tipi  find  and  continued  k*  if letctfse  in  relume  eoct  pa- 
asked 'what  he  would  take  for  it.  lie.  declined  \ pidfty.  I yra&  ieur.  for  wav'd  to  asvemdrt  :the  <*><- 
selling,  saving  HiCy  wanted  to  drink  it  them-  cn#ion  of  fh^  tiring,  itiui  niter  riding  about  a 
1 ottered  a dollar  for  the  cup,  and  then  mile  found  general  Sigtd  in  hft  ;op«h  field,  fttxv 
iiy*  dollars,  putting  tn y hand  i*t;  my  pocket  and  ramded  hyhifii  eschrt.  In  ans  wer  to 

drawing-  out  the  money  to  show  that  l was  in  'my  hnnines  he  said  simply  that  ..his  adran'ce* 
earnest.  rI7ie  man  stoutly,  refused  to  «dl,  say-  under  S rhentik,  $tfchL  IMiorz*  and  Stcfowchr, 
teg  the  milk  would  do  them  good  5 and  as  for  was  engaged  with  the  ■enerfiy*  As  I supposed 
the  money,  they  might  be  killed  before  ho  could  this  iniVn  inurion  v?iu*'  hardly  specific  enough  to 
get  iv  chain *o  fo  *peud  it.  I nvfcnowMged  the  Mdjsfv  GonwI.Po'jf^  I rode  forward  a io;b  I'nv- 
justiico  *d  the  r<&s£*j!$g,  and  tnniod  to  rnhiffiig  ther  uirtil  1 cajuc  ?u  oght  of  the  held.  and.  h.^- 
H‘v  way.  i>phhfJc^l  looked,  A$  f.fo!?>  OKhauM-  'ccmii’i.ed  that  the  %htwg  M Uhii: 

itovf  fif 

ly  <‘uUud  afo;r  im;  .^Cwptaini,  1 wofi't>oJl  dm  the  enemy*  sepnrntru  In?  u very  tmrvh 

mftk'  fo^nuy  mcn^iry  hut  a«d  wisfy  ^t^:;  wvdl^n,  and  for  i fedifow impoi^ihihi .>t y^s?, 
you  u of  vt  for  notldrvg. !-  Tliere  VM  & lieturriih^ 

•manly  geiioimify;  .in  the  offer  ihat  rnhsod  hyy  termii&iiK  n'nd:  to  t):en  mourned  »vini  pursued 
nature #0,  tmd  l doelincd  1 1 with  xnany  thunks  the  road  to  Warrens n.  itite  M?ifods  uud  smokf? 
find  cotnpiinioa;tt>  <juouehmg  toy  feverish  long-  of  the  with  aruliery  and  musfotry  being 

dig  for  tfw  rnomc.nk  wifi*  n.'  Jmught'<»f  Tsoldrerly  ^ lUtittoetfy  hew!  and  seen  vm  our  left uu 
fu-ide tho  fuudmsr.  pamu  ea  for  ail  our  HUyand  j mwed 

fiftentirniv.  die  &>i<Uefii  only  surtemtrnx?  amidst  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  w 8top^4..to  t’m 
f»riyiUjo»?,  drtngof,  and  death.'  j house  of  a Mr  Shumate  tbran  mile-  fr<u?«  War- 

* fJohuicd  duller,  it  the  SintfV  wtio  hud  gone  ! reuten,  nml  *^ok  fpuuteis.  The  •family  **u- 
bark  fo  Ontk’tlAf  Station  with  '-tht!  bceni*  ijnar-  sirred  »if  na  otd  ntau  and  his  wife,  with  a rloyk 
tew  baggage-tmin.  rcMfmed  ilu^  pitirriiog  wjth  of  dmtgihevf*,  wdth  Koveml  httet^  of 
tlw  \V\W1  that  llic  snemyy  cjivnliy,  Hd  by  Kdz*  drwn.  They-  had  the  nmal  -comfdahUf.  Hooi.iv.c 
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rx>^v  tivi*  panning  awth  t^frwibc^r  - ndy  for  ^©^>yihgi  1 iftybeady  rnwruudero 

tasted  ‘mi  » «-.<>?♦  of  eotfe-C  ;*i»d  tin  ear  of  wanted  U*«5iHuie«c^J  jdudderitf#,  brenfchig  open  nmi  ex- 
cvn'ii,  by  the  Myn;  ni  t%iuuii  ’.'Mehkwi'  df  the  aitmung  the  fOtunjjjM  ot  truii^  desks, 

Wo  pfe*£n?iy  Iffoft#  hiti;  Warrencoii,  !»oxte,  etc.  TS  BUfthtv  them  io  do  this  inreili- 
umh  pacing  through  die  village,  fo^k  pmdion  gently.  Uiev  w*?e  obliged  io  build  themselves 
^^a<vnsfenning)hl^  hjoking  tUe*yfc«t,  (ires  which  exposed  dwm Vs  their  ndversarins; 

rn^rr  nwttyg  iahi  wuMttg!vr  ihc  *QMd«  of  but-.  . . Several  btKi^ra;  itinoiuc  whom  LjeuUnmnt- 
iia.  wte  ^ionolMy^  km:mmpkiipp$ly  active,  rallied 

. I*  >mnjgi4  ha*  Waterloo  Bridge,  a Itumlmi  mon'.m  xm&?x  A*h#  ‘tfpfctied  n gull  nig. 

and  tfo  ha^  infantry  ami  cavalry  preying  h\  fire  tipoa  the  plunderers,  and  finally  forded  them 
pursuit/  /Vbouf  one  o'clock  we  rode  hack  to  to  retire  •with  lofcs.  The  main  body  of  tlu* 
y'fodvn  ami  took  dinner  at  the  >Viirreu  Green  raiders  only  remained  about  ha h%  an  hour.  hut 
IfoteL  Finding  the  tavern  crowded  i called  it  is  probable'  that  nnmeiTjup  greocly  smiggCers 
wf  ittv  Hpillmuo,  'ythoip  d>0U9e  ;*vre  had  occupied  vennuned  longer,  m oar  people  who.  lay  in  thfs 
oil  th^  hdyahee,  inhi  eiftfmiug ItosphttlUy  was  adjuce.nl  I rashes  say  they  heard  hammeriug  and 
pleaviidlt  entertaihe'd  for  tin*  night*  breaking,  upfc;?  boxes  gomg  on  until  daylight. 

■Atip'tstQSs  Motytoj/*~-£fecir  and  plcnmuc.  It  Wc  have  sati^factorr  evtdenop,  however,  that  a 
seem*  that  tW  raid  upon  ou  r baggage  tram  on  good  ihsal  of  t his  pillaging:  \m&  done  by  ou r rdyn 
Friday  night /W^-VO’fofttCtbd  bv  M/ijor-Generhl  te/iirtst&rs  and  carnp  foUpwfitrs,  Few  wagotis 
*>  Stuart  iu  per^on  With  hb  wiiolfoeavalry,  o crural.  were  destroyed,  bnt  all  the  extra  Start’  hoii*^ 
thousand  strong,;  and  a battery.  The  force  were  captured  (my  racking  pony  among  thorn), 
fifcsseii  tlirouglt  Warrentmi  tairly  matmttal  mnl  about  fifty  in  number,  Of  ttssistants, 

€^»upped,yibd:lt|lL  of  Jfo&Uh  and  pluck:  Owing  teamster^  and  aervanbs  (d*wx  the  fauu*  number 
to  the  high  w-uter  xhc  artillery- *v«$  J©ffc  midway  nro  musing,'  pmoog: them  Captain  Golding,  A$- 
initxufvM  W a rrc.it j on  and  CatlcnV  and  the  at  ^oarror-u\aster,  nmi  tmr  -xeddor  cook 

tack,  whicJ.i  waa  mode  during  thy  kouvicM.  ruin  'Joes  wl»o  v*dd  now.  iniv».  ptt  ? importunity,  of  ;Ad- 
. . tftr/rm  at  rdghr,  Was  o>  complefe  »urpn^o.  lit  Wincuxg  ytt  -liichTnond  m ope  coluniih  ^mne 
coiuplc/touv^^  iv  h*H  ,o?ddli»-.vd  by  no  gfifeedord  ^i\^vA  iimiumnog  invnonuM  intomation  Pm 

toM  by  Cob  nel  0 of  the  ty&t$oi;~tiuUivf&  i^r it)  to  have  been  eaptnred,  but  for  aH  the  rw 

Ttepiv&0&£  , . ok  it  •mdiitivy  snc*ees>  the  rwul  don't  urhoutit  ui 

lie  oeoupried  a tdnt  with  several  l»rotiier  ofifi-  any'  thing,  and  ik  said  to  ha^  been  Tindertuken 
€£t*s;  and,  fjrohably  n-Jlh  a ra  uw  of  yeiidefvng  the  to  a venge  tte  indignity  put  upon  Geperul  St  nun 
e.mviis?  tm  per’"  to  its  to  water,  huil  fntkod'  tiim-  V.*v  Buford  *s  Imcpers,  when  they  captured  his 
•?olf  a ritmhbr  of  punch.  ,).m  fur  wus  rnU~  clothes  ami  iiis  Adjutant  south  of  the  Raphlun, 
Jyig*  tlfo  Tgiase  bit  lui  lips  a rush  a?  of  w girting:  dig  • 'ip^i'niihand: -returned,  through  Wurrenpin 

wind  overthrew  tb»J  tent  and  tfrirtmafo^  The  they'  pmmied  0 negin  on  horseback  dri^sed  in 
Coh/nei  is  dmiei’taift  t>>  this  dwy  Wbetiier  he.  the  CilYitttrwi  regitnentals  of  General  Pope,  t h 
t;i>ted  ihc  punch  dr  turn  but  remembers  amidst  to  the  editicatjon  and  delight  of  the  gm-u  t jib 
iho  ru>h  i{f  Mdtiite- nrnl  wajer^.  liiid  ihp  roymbf^1  df  JShtrreiffdm  and,  kU'cdvdid^  td,  fifo  vdde 

anti?  pe.*dv of  ileitvcn^avliJhuy’  tin*  ^w-piorcing  of  chivah-y,  in  fail  ipnttnac.c  of  the  ufor>;invu~ 
rebel  rHi.  In  the  <V'!;f.isiou  and  imo./i.dty  v»f  UonoA  Ipss  tuid  rudigtfil.Uy, 

Uic.  «b»i*knesfi  all  disthfeiioas  of  rank  and  tiolbr  Thijv  ytindi  we  hyarfted  in  Wnvrentoi?  ftom 
wace  Vorgotteh,  i*nd  white  ami  bracks  high  and  dsenped  x*Ijwmx  and  hfri 

low,  eavb  JIM  on  hh  own  hook,  Peking  $uch  tive  rmws  of  John  of.-'tUe?:  ‘ • /...^'  / • 

£*v£r  iid  be  ctighf;  find  ivf  adjacent  ildeksi*  and  Jo  the’  Afuimpdd  wo  ro&p  ithie  tnak^  In  the 

Jonctjou,  and  thence  to  a country  hou  ^ hand 
Fortunately,  ii^luad  of  devoLijjg  their  ener-  sfmicly;  h>ctitcd,  wiihin  whose  invioMU 
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head-quarters  camp  was  pitched.  As  we  ap- 
proached there  was  quite  a flutter  among  the 
officers,  anxiously  balanced  between  hope  and 
fear  in  regard  to  their  personal  effects,  servants, 
and  horses.  Among  the  familiar  tents  some 
familiar  faces  were  recognized  with  a burst  of 
cheerful  greeting.  My  heart  bounded  with 
pleasure  at  seeing  my  faithful  John  smiling  in 
front  of  a tent  already  prepared  for  me.  For 
the  last  four  days  I had  suffered  from  his  ab- 
sence more  than  I cared  to  acknowledge.  In 
the  tent  was  my  bedding  and  trunk.  “All 
right,  Captain — I stuck  to  it  and  it  is  safe." 
“Good!  and  the  pony?"  John  rolled  up  his 
eyes  with  a deprecatory  gesture.  “Ah,  he  is 
gone,  Sir,  with  the  rest — new  halter  and  all.  I 
tried  to  get  him  loose  in  time,  bnt  the  rebels 
nearly  rode  over  me,  and  I was  obliged  to  hide 
in  the  pines  to  save  my  own  bacon." 

“ And  they  got  Joe  ?"  “ They  captured  Joe, 
but  he  got  away  from  them  again."  John  point- 
ed across  the  yard,  and  there  stood  Joe  cooking 
in  front  of  the  great  mess-chest  itself,  my  friend 
the  Major  looking  on  with  a radiant  counte- 
nance. There  were  other  faces  not  so  cheerful 
bending  over  broken  and  rifled  trunks,  boxes, 
and  desks,  or  hopelessly  cursing  and  cross- 
questioning confused  and  dejected-looking  serv- 
ants. The  General  Commanding,  Adjutant- 
General  Iinggles,  Aid-de-Camps  Piat  and  Hayt 
had  been  the  chief  sufferers.  The  Topograph- 
ical Department  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  its  ambulances,  with  instruments,  baggage, 
and  eight  thousand  dollars  in  money,  having 
been  burned. 

But  the  great  game  which  we  were  playing 
w-  -rapidly  approaching  its  crisis,  and  these 
personal  vexations  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  military  situation. 

After  I had  retired  to  rest  I was  aroused  by 
Colonel  J.  S.  Clarke,  who  came  in  with  import- 
ant information.  From  a hill-top  he  had  ob- 
served a large  force  of  the  enemy,  composed 
of  all  arms,  moving  rapidly  around  our  right 
by  way  of  Gaines’s  cross  roads,  Amissville  on 
the  Chester’s  Gap  road.  This  flying  detach- 
ment showed  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry, 
accompanied  by  a large  body  of  cavalry  and 
numerous  batteries,  and  it  is  supposed  they  are 
pushing  for  Rcetortown  to  get  possession  of  the* 
railroads  between  us  and  Washington.  This 
news  was  no  soporific;  but  after  studying  over 
it  a while  I mentally  referred  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Major-General  Commanding,  and 
quietly  went  to  sleep. 

A ugust  26,  Tuesday.  — Bright  and  warm.  Col- 
onel Clarke  called  in  again  this  morning  to  make 
his  toilet,  and  informed  me  that  our  command- 
er had  been  anticipating  an  attack  upon  his 
quarters  all  night.  I was  glad  I had  not  heard 
it  earlier.  “ Where  ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly 
to  be  wise." 

After  breakfast  I received*  visit  from  Major 
M‘Gee  of  my  battalion,  Thira  Virginia  Cavalry. 
The  Major  is  a young  man  of  prepossessing  man- 
ners and  appearance,  and  reports  that  he  has 


only  two  short  companies  under  his  command, 
at  present  guarding  Sigel’s  pontoon-train.  Oth- 
er companies  belonging  to  the  battalion  are  do- 
ing local  duty  in  various  parts  of  ultramontane 
Virginia.  When  we  get  out  of  this  mel&  we 
will  endeavor  to  concentrate  the  battalion  and 
take  command.  For  the  present  the  Major 
feels  quite  competent  to  manage  his  squadron. 

Our  interview  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
sound  of  cannon  apparently  near  at  hand.  Last 
night’s  news  gave  these  sounds  more  significance 
than  nsual,  and  started  me  to  packing  my  bag- 
gage and  buckling  on  my  equipments.  Going 
toward  the  General’s  tent  I perceived  all  quiet, 
and,  subsiding  myself,  I worked  all  day  improv- 
ing some  maps.  In  the  afternoon  I went  out 
to  see  the  dress-parade  and  drill  of  Colonel 
Crooks’s  regiment  of  infantry,  Thirty-sixth  Ohio, 
now  on  duty  as  head-quarters  guard.  This 
regim  ent,  nearly  a thousand  strong,  went  through  * 
its  exercises  with  a precision  that  I have  never 
seen  equaled. 

Sigel  has  been  pounding  away  all  day  with 
his  artillery,  apparently  to  little  purpose.  As 
a Prussian,  educated  expressly  in  that  arm,  he 
relies  too  much  on  it,  and  wastes  time  in  this 
broken  and  wooded  country  through  which  we 
are  campaigning. 

Troops  are  coming  in  rapidly  by  the  trains 
from  Washington.  If  we  can  get  up  M‘CIel- 
lan’s  veterans  in  time,  Lee  may  scatter  his  flank- 
ing detachments  whenever  he  pleases,  and  we 
will  take  him  in  detail. 

August  27,  Wednesday, — Fair  and  pleasant. 

Rose  early,  and  got  my  coffee.  I heard  cati- 
non  sounding  to  the  northeastward,  evidently 
on  the  line  of  our  communications  with  Wash- 
ington. The  General  Commanding  was  also 
out  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his  tent.  Espy- 
ing me  he  requested  me  to  have  my  horse  sad- 
dled. I promptly  reported  ready,  and  was  sent 
with  a message  to  Major-General  Heintzelraan, 
ordering  him  to  send  two  brigades  back  toward 
Manassas  Junction  to  check  the  enemy’s  attack 
on  the  road.  We  are  informed  that  they  had 
a force  of  cavalry,  with  a battery,  on  the  line  last 
night,  and  fired  into  the  trains,  destroying  some, 
and  burning  the  bridge  at  Bristoe  Station. 

Seeking  for  Heintzelman’s  quarters,  as  I was 
directed,  near  the  Warrenton  Junction,  I came 
upon  General  Hooker.  He  was  just  about  vis- 
iting Ileintzelman,  and  I rode  with  him.  Hook- 
er is  a fine-looking  soldier,  tall,  florid,  and  beard- 
less, altogether  very  English  in  appearance. 
Arrived,  I delivered  my  message  to  General 
Heintzelman  — a grim,  grizzled  veteran,  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  mettle  in  him.  He  said  that 
his  corps  had  been  hurried  out  on  board  the 
railway  trains,  without  horses,  ambulances,  bag- 
gage, or  artillery.  It  was  his  opinion  that  his 
corps  should  have  marched  out  with  all  its 
equipment,  and  its  very  movement  would  have 
guarded  the  road  completely.  As  it  was,  they 
were  here  w ith  only  their  clothes  and  their  mus- 
kets, scantily  supplied  with  ammunition,  only 
twelve  rounds  in  their  boxes,  and  even  the  field 
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caused  entirely.  A\>  11  iffe  hen*  hand  did  n 

grins  in  iho  daw'ttr.ri  of  Waffenfdo,  The  J bver>  gmtf 
m>r»p.% ■■#n  vmx$%  ftfe  rnoving  lowAt'd  .Mammas  j %cevhayh 
TtfncfiptK  At  2 v.:\i  the  fiutf  mounted  mi<J  i lm.  oocnirifct 
moved  in  rke  same  direction,  FhAing  a,  kmg  ibueky  us  p 

tine  of  curt;  loaded  with  store*  r ft- us  killed  by  J rke  ■ ep’diuy 
T* -lornd Beckwith.  Chief  OofumtHriwy,  who  rv?~  | eive 
quoted  me  to  ask  the  Gnmu*biT 
.irflh.  ‘tfifcse  •:  train*  H-  " ~7 

'si  Th pv  should  be  uiomi  baekmdiihc  troops  I ftfCtyi 
its  far  us  they  uould  go*  and  there  await  ftm- 
ther  ortforsT 

The  news  of  the detraction  of  the  railroad 
at  Rrl^t#  fe  derails.  An,  o&.eeaV 

brings  a .Yne$^Jg&  fYotu  Ck-nercil  Hooker;  to  the 
effect  that  tim  ahem v in  force  are  living  ncrosa 
the  railrkyhl v dj*pb thigduh  advance,  and  that,  ffe 
i * s h orr;  of  nmmimt tio n . He  wa«  h oily  ? b gaged, 
and  had.  been  fighting  for  *Otoe  ti me. 

As  we  dfew  near  the  of  urtkm  we  ob- 
served the  charred  minToi’  the  bridge*  over 
Kettle  and  Broad  runs,  and  met  humemu  s strag- 
gler^ from  the  battle-field,  a few:  of  whom  were 
wounded.  Further  on  we  ton  off  an  sdhmdoneil 
residence,  occripk-d  a*  an  hospital,  with  ahoi»t 
« hundred  woaruhd  in  and  around  it*  attended 
by  ofir  SutgcwnT.  Fnrtjea  Vffh  ^treteher^  nnd 
anilmlarnies  were  holftstding.fftiler  'rtpu^bA  lying 

in  the  field?  ftffjiirfcnt  to  the  railroad  tracks  We 
nesr  rod*  fiinm&h  opfaj  fields  dot  led  over  with; 
dead  If odmy  of  hdt h &i%ty  or 

number,  The  Fedor- 
alidad  were  stretch- 
rA  and  covered  with 
tfiirir  blankets,— 

Thtfse  of  the  enemy 
lay  a*  they  had  hvil- 
en,  As  we  reached 
the  Id nff  (>ve dot »ktr>g 
Broad  Hnn  the  liar* 
t lines  located  oh  f he 
hefghi^beytmd  openr 
ed;.:,an«w;  Captain 
Ik-.tbibvd  myself  \vcro 
ortJerpd  t.o  .ride  to’ 
thnr.fe)!it  nod  in  for  ut 
GcuefuJ  f looker  •of 
Gemtrat  Fope'X  ar:, 
rival. 

J chose  the  right- 
hand  road,  lending 
toward  the  b».ttery 


What  to  gjivtiny  krill  showed  d lam  of  hauh?  irfgr  n &*it& 
The  feply  .yus,  long,,  between  vs  and  Man^fet,  and  if  they 
uriia'^64  &e  fi ghj  he  ctfttld  defoud  l/hn- 

sdffor  Jack  of  anunnniiuui. 

Ikdiirnihg  lo»  heftd^viihnct-s  I saw  some  rebel 
pXjyeom  from  jhfonnat ion 

elicited  1.  1 leca  mbemyt^vd  that  J nekton  was 
at  .1  unction.,  with  ,tw er»r r-fi ve  thou- 

stub)  im:tij  ami  v hut  this  was  the  columu  ob- 
^erreii  hod  rt?po f tod  by  Ctdohiy  C’htrlce,  on  night 
before  last.  Htjmrt  was  iljCru  whh  all  the  cav- 
alry. including  Ahhby’X  old  command’,  now  1ml 
bj  General  Urvcriy  Kobinson. 

The  head-qtmrw  baggage  arrived  after  dark 
and  was  parked  on  the  tmttle-frelib  hut  rwt  un- 
loaded, We  got  n ^entity  meal,  and  went  iiiro 
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ive  and  enterprising  cavalry,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  Between  us  and 
them  there  was  nothing  but  Hooker’s  show  of 
force,  weak  in  numbers  and  without  ammuni- 
tion ; yet  I never  felt  better  in  mind  or  body. 
With  due  credit  to  the  friendly  assistance  of  the 
doctors  I had  actually  ridden  off  my  illness,  and 
I retired  to  rest  on  my  gum-blanket  and'  log- 
pillow  with  that  contemptuous  indifference  to 
perils,  remote  or  imminent,  which  is  the  highest 
luxury  of  the  campaigner’s  existence. 

Harassed  with  uncertainties  and  responsibil- 
ities the  Commanding  General  had  not  so  quiet 
a night.  Messengers  had  been  dispatched  to 
hasten  the  march  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
who  was  behind  with  his  fresh  and  veteran  corps. 
These  troops  are  expected  to  reach  us  by  day- 
light, to  replace  Hooker,  in  case  the  enemy  at- 
tack in  that  direction.  M‘Dowell,  with  his 
own  and  Sigel’s  command,  over  thirty  thousand 
men,  are  to  move  from  Warrenton  in  the  morn- 
ing and  fall  upon  Jackson,  before  Lee,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  army,  can  support  him. 
These  orders  carried  out,  and  we  will  make 
Jackson  pay  dearly  for  his  dinner  and  night’s 
frolic  at  Manassas.  To-morrow  will  perhaps 
be  a memorable  day. 

I was  aroused  from  my  first  doze  by  a voice 
exclaiming:  “Was  not  that  artillery?”  The 
anxious  questioner  was  General  Pope,  who  sat 
smoking  beside  the  decaying  embers  of  the 
bivouac  fire. 

August  28,  Thursday . — Cloudy  and  warm. 
At  the  earliest  dawn  I was  aroused  from  a deep 
sleep  by  the  same  voice : “ Come,  wake  up,  get 
breakfast,  and  moke  ready.”  We  were  all 
promptly  upon  our  feet ; blankets  and  over-coats 
rolled  and  strapped  upon  our  saddles.  Coffee, 
beef-steak,  and  hard-tack  served,  and  the  Staff 
was  ready.  I felt  in  better  condition  than  I had 
done  since  Cedar  Mountain. 

Anxious  and  moody  the  General  sat  smoking 
his  cigar,  listening  for  the  opening  sounds  of 
battle,  and  occasionally  ripping  into  delinquents 
of  all  grades,  white  and  black.  At  length  the 
boom  of  a single  gun  broke  the  silence  of  the 
morning.  All  was  attention  and  expectancy. 
The  sound  was  not  repeated.  Scouts  came  in 
with  the  report  that  the  enemy’s  forces  at  Ma- 
nassas were  falling  back  westward ; this  should 
throw  them  on  M ‘Dowell.  Presently  the  long- 
expected  cannonade  commenced,  to  the  west- 
ward or  northwestward  of  our  position.  It  was 
feebly  maintained,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
ceased  entirely.  I fancied  I could  hear  mus- 
ketry, but  was  not  sure.  General  Porter,  who 
was  expected  to  be  up  during  the  night,  did  not 
arrive  until  10  o’clock  a.m.  There  is  much  in- 
dignant comment  among  the  Staff  officers  on 
this  dangerous  delay,  and  he  will  probably  hear 
some  sharp  words  from  the  Command  er- in - 
Chief. 

About  mid-day  the  General  and  Staff  took 
the  road  for  Manassas.  As  we  passed  the 
burned  bridges  at  Kettle  and  Broad  runs,  Cap- 
tain Merrill,  of  the  Engineers,  was  ordered  to 


repair  them,  if  possible,  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  trains  loaded  with  army  stores. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
Junction  I was  sent  back  with  a message  to 
Generals  Porter,  Hooker,  and  Heintzelman,  or- 
dering them  to  move  their  commands  on  Ma- 
nassas without  delay. 

I found  Porter  at  Bristoe,  and  delivered  the 
message.  I afterward  found  Generals  Heint- 
zelman and  Hooker,  with  their  officers,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  intense  heat  in  a leafy  thicket, 
the  party  gathered  around  a tub  of  lemonade. 
Having  delivered  my  message,  I was  invited  to 
partake,  and  one  of  the  aids  dipped  out  half  a 
tin  cupful  of  the  acidulated  beverage.  I was 
burning  with  thirst,  yet  hesitated  to  drink,  as 
the  Doctors  had  cautioned  me  against  acids. 
General  Hooker  proposed  to  amend  it  from  a 
flask  at  hand ; the  amendment  wa»  accepted, 
and  I swallowed  a tinful  of  delicious  and  inrig- 
orating  punch. 

I returned  to  the  Junction  by  a road  running 
parallel  and  to  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and  found 
the  General  and  Staff  dismounted,  and  resting 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  old  redoubts 
of  Beauregard’s  engineering.  While  here  I 
amused  myself  strolling  about  observing  the 
debris  of  the  recent  rebel  carnival.  On  the 
railroad  track  and  sidelings  stood  the  hot  and 
smoking  remains  of  what  had  recently  been 
trains  of  cars  laden  with  ordnance  and  com- 
missary stores  intended  for  our  army.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  the  plain  was  covered 
with  boxes,  barrels,  cans,  cooking-utensils,  sad- 
dles, sabres,  muskets,  and  military  equipments 
generally;  hard-bread  and  corn-pones,  meat, 
salt  and  fresh,  beans,  blankets,  clothes,  shoes, 
and  hats,  from  bran-new  articles,  just  from  the 
original  packages,  to  the  scarcely  recognizable 
exuviae  of  the  rebels,  who  had  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  refresh  their  toilets. 

Here  were  scattered  quantities  of  our  fine 
army  groceries,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  dessicated 
vegetables,  and  the  sutler’s  less  genuine  sup- 
plies of  canned  fruits,  meats,  cheese,  and  gin- 
ger-bread. Immediately  around  the  Junction, 
where  the  shops  and  shanties  of  the  storekeep- 
ers, sutlers,  negro  refugee  boarding-houses, 
ambrotypists,  Jew  clothiers,  tract  distributors, 
gamblers,  eating  and  drinking  saloons  were 
most  congregated,  these  remains  were  thick- 
est strewn  and  most  ludicrously  commingled. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  burned,  and  many 
tents  shared  the  same  fate.  Other  encamp- 
ments still  stood  flapping  in  the  breeze,  the 
tents  slit  into  ribbons  with  sabre  strokes.  Over 
this  field  of  wide-spread  waste  and  destruction 
numerous  skulkers  and  stragglers  of  our  own 
army  were  wandering,  stuffing  their  knapsacks 
or  loading  their  horses  with  whatever  pleased 
their  fancies. 

Looking  over  all  this  detailed  confusion,  the 
grim  outlines  of  the  grass-grown  earth-works, 
the  solitary  chimneys,  the  broken  engines 
and  overthrown  gun-carriages,  the  mouldering 
graves  of  former  occupants,  presented  a pic- 
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my  poor  shelter  and  ride 
through  the  drenching  rain 
to  the  stables  adjoining  the 
brick  house  where  I sup- 
posed the  Staff'  was  sojourn- 
ing.  I remained  hero  an 
; ’ hour,  until  the  ruin  was 

over,  and  then,  on  going  to 
the  house,  was  surprised  and 
0 disgusted  to  find  it  empty 

and  no  clew  to  the  direc- 
tion the  Start' had  taken, 

, In  the  in  closure  I acci- 
7 dentally  encountered  ray 

man  John,  with  a broken- 
down  cavalrv-horse  which 
i he  had  caught,  equipped 

and  loaded  with  plunder 
/ ' . from  the  plains.  From 
him  I learned  the  direction 
General  Pope  and  Staff 
had  taken,  and  started  after 
, , them  a tan  easy  pace,  which 

was  quickened  as  the  sounds 
of  cannon  struck  my  cars. 
On  the  low  grounds  at  Hull's 
Run  I found  the  baggage 
train  halted,  and  prepara- 
tions making  to  pitch  the 
camp.  The  souuds  of  bat- 
tle increasing,  I pushed 
on.  crossing  Bull’s  Run  at 
Blackburn’s  Ford,  and 
. joining  General  Pope,  w ho 
' ~-r/  was  halted  on  the  Centre- 

ville  road,  overlooking  an 
engagement  going  on  ii;  the 
vicinity  of  Grovcton,  three 
or  four  miles  distant.  It 
V-  was  a sharply  contested 

fight,  as  the  rapid  reports 
of  cannon  and  musketry, 
and  the  continually  rising 
volumes  of  white  smoke 
attested.  When  darkness 
closed  we  could  still  see  the 
blaze  of  the  guns  and  the  course  of  the  shells 
over  the  tree-tops.  In  time  these  dit‘d  asvnv, 
and  we  rode  back  to  camp.  But  few  tents 
Were  pitched,  and  I should  have  been  crowded 
out  but  for  the  courtcsv  of  Major  Airline.  I 
went  to  bed  supper  less,  but  about  ten  o’clock 
was  aroused  by  John  holding  a dish  of  fried 
meat,  under  toy  nose.  I ate  the  mess  mechan- 
ically, ami  dropped  to  sleep  again. 

A u <jnst  20,  Friday. — Clear  and  Warm.  At 
three  o’clock  this  rooming  1 was  aroused  by 
Colonel  Rnggles  in  person  to  carry  written  or- 
ders to  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  supposed  to 
be  lying  at  Manassas  Junction*  or  alternative- 
ly at  Bristoe. 


tore  of  the  waste  of  war  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. 

A boot  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  again 
were  called  to  horse,  and  directed  our  course 
across  the  plain  toward  a large  brick  house, 
said  to  have  been  formerly  the  head-quarters 
of  Beauregard,  and  destined  to  be  occupied  by 
us.  The  General  rode  rapidly,  while  I lingered 
to  study  the  picturesque  points  of  the  scene. 
While  thus  engaged  I wad  surprised  by  a thun- 
der-storm, which  burst  upon  us  with  great  fury, 
8eetng  no  shelter  near,  I took  refuge  in  otic  of 
the  abandoned  camps,  and,  dismounting,  led 
my  mure  into  an  officer’s  tent.  Here  I found 
a supply  of  oats,  and  hoped  to  quiet  the  fright- 
ened animal  by  a good  feed  ; hut  the  fracas 
was  so  stunning,  and  the  tent  rocked  so  violent- 
ly, that  she  would  touch  nothing,  and  lest  we 
should  both  become  dangerously  etitaugled  in 
the  falling  canvas  I was  obliged  to  abandon 
You  XXXV.— No,  210.— 3 B * 


The  combat  we  had  witnessed 
lust,  evening  was  between  King’s  Illusion  of 
M Dow  ell’s  Corps  and  a portion  of  Jackson’s 
command.  The  fight  was  sharp  and  sanguin- 
ary, hut  without  decisive  results.  Kearney, 
having  driven  out  the  enemy’s  rear-guard,  oc- 
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cupied  Cenfcreville.  It  was  understood  that 
M ‘Dowell’s  command  occupied  a position  which 
cut  Jackson  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
army.  There  will  doubtless  be  a sanguinary 
battle  to-day.  Porter’s  orders  are  to  move  his 
Corps  on  Centreville  without  delay. 

I started  with  an  orderly.  It  was  pitchy 
dark-=-so  dark  that  I couldn’t  see  my  horse’s 
ears — and  I presently  found  I had  wandered 
from  the  road.  The  orderly  knew  nothing,  or 
was  stupid  from  sleepiness,  so  that  in  endeav- 
oring to  retrieve  I found  myself  entangled  in 
thickets,  and  then  wandering  through  the  half- 
decayed  villages  of  log-huts  built  by  the  rebels 
during  their  first  occupation.  As  I got  out  of 
one  of  these  desolate  encampments  I fell  into 
another,  and  began  to  suspect  I was  wandering 
in  circles,  which  frequently  happens  to  people 
bewildered  or  benighted.  I at  length  dismount- 
ed, and  feeling  the  road  got  out  into  the  open 
plain,  where  the  still  smouldering  fires  of  the 
recent  destruction  served  to  guide  me.  I found 
no  troops  here,  and  it  was  broad  daylight  when 
I reached  Porter’s  quarters  at  Bristoe.  Enter- 
ing his  tent  I found  the  handsome  General  ly- 
ing on  his  cot,  covered  with  a blanket  of  imita- 
tion leopard  skin. 

At  his  request  I lit  a candle  and  read  the 
message,  then  handed  it  to  him.  While  he 
coolly  read  it  over  I noted  the  time  by  his 
watch,  which  marked  five  o’clock  and  twenty 
minutes  precisely.  He  then  proceeded  to  dress 
himself,  and  continued  to  question  me  in  regard 
to  the  location  of  the  different  commands  and 
the  general  situation.  As  I was  but  imperfect- 
ly informed  myself  I could  only  give  vague  and 
general  replies  to  his  queries.  We  believed 
Jackson  separated  from  the  main  army  of  Lee 
by  a day’s  march  at  least;  and  General  Pope 
desired  to  throw  all  his  disposable  force  upon 
him  and  crush  him  before  Lee  came  up.  The 
troops  were  immediately  ordered  to  cook  break- 
fast and  prepare  for  the  march. 

Meanwhile  the  head-quarters  breakfast  had 
been  served,  and  I sat  down  with  the  Staff  offi- 
, cers  to  partake.  The  General,  who  was  busy 
writing  dispatches  on  the  comer  of  the  same 
table,  looked  up  and  asked,  How  do  you  spell 
“chaos?”  I spelled  the  word  letter  by  letter 
c-h-a-o-s.  He  thanked  me,  and  observed, 
smiling,  that,  by  a singular  lapse  of  memory, 
he  often  forgot  the  spelling  of  the  most  familiar 
words.  Completing  his  dispatch  he  folded  it, 
and  asked  if  any  of  us  had  letters  we  wished  to 
send  to  Washington.  I gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  hand  in  a letter  to  my  wife, 
written  in  pencil  and  kept  ready.  The  Gen- 
eral then  remarked  that  he  had  daily  communi- 
cation with  Washington,  and  they  made  fre- 
qnent  and  anxious  inquiries  after  General  Pope 
there,  having  heard  nothing  from  him  lately. 
He  said  further  that  he  would  inform  General 
Banks  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Banks  I 
understood  was  still  behind  him  toward  War- 
renton  Junction,  guarding  the  railroad  trains 
of  stores,  which  were  cut  off  by  the  destruction 


| of  the  bridges.  The  conversation  was  closed 
| by  the  boom  of  a distant  gun. 

I I immediately  took  leave  and  started  back  to 
general  head-quarters.  The  road  was  now  lined 
with  wagons,  stragglers,  and  droves  of  cattle, 
all  moving  northward.  From  time  to  time  at 
long  Intervals  the  cannon  sounded,  but  no  heavy 
firing  yet.  Arrived  at  Bull  Run  I found  our 
camp  broken  up;  but  meeting  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Myers  I was  informed  that  the 
enemy  had  developed  in  great  force  near  Cen- 
treville, and  I must  seek  the  General  in  that 
direction.  Riding  rapidly  forward  I found  the 
General  and  Staff  grouped  around  a house  on 
the  heights  of  Centreville,  observing  a light 
which  was  going  on  some  fire  or  six  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  direction  of  the  old  Bull  Run  battle- 
field. The  fight  was  evidently  thickening  and 
extending,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  white  cumu- 
lus clouds  hanging  over  the  batteries,  and  the 
long  lines  of  thinner  smoke  rising  above  the 
tree-tops. 

We  could  furthermore  see  the  moving  dust- 
clouds,  indicating  the  march  of  supporting  col- 
umns all  converging  toward  the  centre  of  ac- 
tion. The  line  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  was 
visible  beyond  and  from  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
which  appeared  to  the  right  of  the  battle-cloud 
We  could  see  the  dust  and  reciprocal  artillerv- 
fire  of  our  retreating  and  the  enemy’s  advanc- 
ing forces.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock 
I was  standing  with  Colonel  Beckwith  and  com- 
menting on  these  movements,  when  I learned 
that  this  was  probably  Longstreet’s  command 
forcing  back  Ricketts’s  Division  from  the  Gap, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  hold.  I was  after- 
ward informed  it  was  an  artillery  duel  between 
the  cavalry  forces  of  Stuart  and  Buford. 

The  anxiously-expected  order  to  mount  was 
at  length  given,  and  we  rode  rapidly  by  the 
Warrenton  turnpike  toward  the  field  of  battle. 
Hundreds  of  stragglers  were  toiling  along  the 
hot  and  dusty  road,  apparently  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  rejoining  their  regiments  in  the  en- 
gagement, while  hundreds  of  others  were  shame- 
lessly skulking,  plundering,  cooking,  or  sleeping 
by  the  way-side.  At  every  house  and  under  every 
convenient  shade  parties  of  these  tricotevrs  were 
picking  chickens,  roasting  corn,  and  making 
themselves  comfortable  generally — neither  or- 
ders, threats,  nor  scorn  had  the  slightest  effect 
on  these  recreant  hogs.  We  at  length  saw 
quite  a large  body  of  men  approaching  us  un- 
armed and  marching  in  a disorderly  manner. 

I was  quite  shocked  at  this  apparition,  and  per- 
ceived by  their  countenances  that  others  were 
equally  bewildered.  General  Pope  halted  the 
column,  and  in  a stem  voice  demanded  wbat 
this  meant?  iHe  was  answered  that  they  were 
prisoners  taken  by  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, now  liberated  on  parole,  and  returning 
home.  There  were  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred, chiefly  made  up  of  officers  having  had 
charge  of  the  supplies  at  Manassas,  with  their 
train  of  clerks,  assistants,  sutlers,  invalids,  and 
bummers.  There  werej||utual  recognitions  he- 
ft 
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tween  them  and  individuals  of  our  cavalcade, 
and  in  passing  they  cheered,  hoping  that  we 
would  make  a finish  of  Jackson  this  time. 

As  we  approached  the  field  the  pounding  of 
the  guns  was  tremendous,  but  as  we  were  as- 
cending the  last  hill  that  rose  between  us  and 
the  magnificent  drama,  and  just  beginning  to 
snuff  the  sulphurous  breath  of  battle,  a Staff 
officer  from  Sigel  (I  think)  rode  up  to  General 
Pope  and  reported  that  the  ammunition  was 
failing.  Immediately  the  General  turned  to 
me:  “Captain,  ride  back  to  Centreville  and 
hurry  up  all  the  ammunition  you  can  find  there ! ” 
I felt  for  a moment  disgusted  and  mutinous, 
but  I could  not  dispute  the  importance  of  my 
mission,  so  I sullenly  drew*rein  and  galloped 
back  over  the  hot  and  dusty  road.  Amidst 
the  vast  accumulation  of  vehicles  and  baggage- 
trains  at  Centreville  I should  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  wagons  I was  in  search 
of,  had  I not  fortunately  fallen  in  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Myers,  of  M ‘Dowell’s  Corps,  who 
seemed  to  be  always  on  hand  in  an  emergency. 
With  his  assistance  in  a marvelously  short  time 
I got  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  w'agons 
started  in  the  proper  direction : and  then,  by 
his  invitation,  stopped  to  swallow  a cup  of  cof- 
fee and  a hasty  lunch.  Observing  a consider- 
able body  of  well-equipped  troops  lying  here 
apparently  idle,  I expressed  astonishment,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  it.  The  answer  was  ex- 
pressed evasively,  but  with  some  bitterness: 
“There  are  officers  here  to-day  who  would  be 
doing  themselves  far  more  credit  by  marching 
to  the  battle-field  than  by  lying  idle  and  excit- 
ing disaffection  by  doubts,  sneering  criticism, 
and  open  abuse  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.” 

I followed  my  wagons  until  I had  got  them 
clear  of  Centreville  and  in  a full  trot  down  the 
turnpike;  I then  dug  spurs  into  my  mare's 
flanks,  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible  return- 
ed to  the  great  centre  of  interest.  I found  the 
General  and  Staff  grouped  around  a large  pine- 
tree  which  stood  solitary  on  the  crest  of  an  open 
hill,  overlooking  our  whole  line  of  battle.  The 
summit  immediately  in  our  front  was  occupied 
by  a line  of  batteries,  some  thirty  or  forty 
pieces,  blazing  and  fuming  like  furnaces.  Be- 
hind these  a fine  brigade  of  Reno’s  command 
lay  resting  on  their  arms.  To  their  right  stood 
Heintzelmnn,  with  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and 
Kearney,  whose  musketry  kept  up  a continuous 
roar.  Supporting  the  left  of  this  line  of  guns 
was  Sigel,  also  sharply  engaged  with  small-arms. 
On  an  open  bluff  still  further  to  the  left,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  traversed  by 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  lay  Schenck's  Division, 
which  had  been  a good  deal  cut  up.,  and  was 
not  actively  engaged  at  this  moment.  The  dry 
grass  which  covered  the  hill  he  occupied  had 
taken  fire,  and  was  burning  rapidly,  occasion- 
ally obscuring  that  portion  of  the  field  with  its 
smoke.  Beyond  him,  on  the  extreme  left  of 
our  line,  General  Reynolds,  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  lay  masked  from  the  enemy  by 
a wood.  The  enemy’s  position  can  only  be 


known  by  the  smoke  of  -his  guns,  for  all  his 
troops  and  batteries  are  concealed  by  the  wood.  * 
He  occupies  strong  lines  on  a plateau  and  along 
an  unfinished  railroad  embankment,  which  is 
equal  to  a regularly  intrenched  line.  He  fights 
stubbornly,  and  has  thus  far  resisted  all  our  ef- 
forts to  dislodge  him.  The  General  relies  on 
the  advance  of  M ‘Dowell  and  Porter  to  crush 
him,  and  we  are  in  momentary  expectation  of 
hearing  their  guns.  The  shot  and  shells  of  the 
enemy  directed  at  the  batteries  in  our  front 
render  this  position  rather  uncomfortable,  as 
they  are  continually  screeching  over  our  heads, 
or  plowing  the  gravelly  surface  with  an  ugly 
rasping  whir,  that  makes  one’s  flesh  creep. 

I remarked  two  of  the  battery  horses  on  the 
left  performing  some  singular  gymnastics.  A 
shell  struck  the  span  and  burst  between  them. 
They  then  commenced  hopping  around  and 
bowing  at  each  other,  like  two  over -polite 
Frenchmen,  and  having  made  several  circles 
in  this  way,  they  fell  plunging  and  rolling  over 
each  other,  then  rose  again  to  perform  the  same 
tonr  of  gymnastics.  This  continued  for  ten 
minutes,  and  I was  glad  at  last  to  see  the  poor 
creatures  lying  quiet.  Going  up  to  them  I 
found  them  both  stone-dead,  the  shell  having 
carried  away  the  fore-leg  of  one  and  the  hind- 
leg of  the  other  close  to  the  body. 

Our  efforts  to  carry  the  wood  in  front  hav- 
ing thus  far  failed,  I was  sent  to  General  Reno 
with  orders  that  he  should  throw  forward  the 
division  lying  in  reserve  to  support  the  attack  of 
Heintzelman’s  troops.  The  order  w as  prompt- 
ly and  gallantly  executed,  the  troops  moving  in 
beautiful  order  and  with  admirable  spirit.  I 
accompanied  the  advance  until  they  passed  our 
guns  beyond  the  summit,  and  remained  there 
admiring  until  the  troops,  moving  down  a fine 
open  slope,  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  . 
enemy  was  pelting  away  industriously  from  his 
wooded  strong-hold,  and  the  air  was  lively  with 
singing  bullets.  For  half  an  hour  or  more  the 
roar  of  musketry  was  unceasing.  At  length 
Reno  in  person  reported  to  the  General,  and 
stated  that  he  had  failed  to  carry  the  wood. 
Simultaneously  with  his  return  our  position  was 
so  sharply  raked  with  shot  and  shell  that  the 
General  withdrew  a short  distance  to  the  right, 
establishing  himself  on  the  verge  of  a wood. 

At  this  crisis  there  seemed  to  be  a giving  way 
of  Sigel'8  troops  on  the  centre,  they  breaking 
and  running  down  the  hill  by  twos  and  threes 
at  first,  and  presently  by  tens  and  dozens.  An 
officer  was  dispatched  to  check  this  movement, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  At  the  same  time 
large  bodies  of  troops  were  seen  moving  for- 
ward out  of  a wood  and  across  some  open 
ground  on  our  extreme  left.  I was  ordered  to 
ride  over  and  ascertain  what  troops  these  were 
— the  General  evidently  supposing  or  hoping  it 
might  be  Porter’s  command,  as  it  was  looked 
for  in  that  direction.  I rode  to  the  point,  prob- 
ably a mile  and  a half  distant,  and  found  it 
wTas  Reynolds  with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
changing  his  position  for  one  nearer  the  enemy, 
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this  point  the  two  Generals,  with  their  aids  and 
escort,  rode  to  the  front  to  inspect  the  situation. 
On  rising  the  hill  occupied  by  the  line  of  bat- 
teries we  were  exposed  to  a sharp  fire  both  of 
artillery  and  musketry.  Several  cannon-shot 
plowed  up  the  earth  beneath  our  horses’  feet, 
and  we  saw  the  musket-balls  rapping  upon  the 
guns  as  we  rode  along.  This  showed  the  ene- 
my still  untamed,  and  became  so  annoying  that 
the  escort  and  most  of  the  aids  were  ordered  to 
retire  behind  the  crest.  Arriving  on  the  ground, 
occupied  by  a battery  of  20-pounder  Parrotts 
which  had  been  working  very  industriously 
and  effectively  all  day,  the  Generals  Pope  and 
M ‘Dowell  (with  Sigel  and  Kearney,  I believe), 
with  their  chief  officers,  formed  a line  on  the 
right  of  the  guns,  and  stood  for  some  time  re- 
connoitring the  enemy’s  position.  The  battery 
was  still  working  rapidly,  and  the  .enemy  fight- 
ing back  with  equal  spirit,  when  one  of  the 
guns  burst,  throwing  oft*  a heavy  fragment  of 
the  muzzle,  which  described  an  arc  immediate- 
ly over  the  heads  of  the  line  of  officers  and  fell 
with  a thud,  just  clearing  the  last  man  and 
horse ; two  feet  lower  and  it  would  have  swept 
off  the  whole  party.  I had  remarked  since  we 
came  over  that  the  amm unison  used  seemed 
miserably  and  dangerously  defective ; nearly  all 
the  shells  bursting  prematurely,  and  several  so 
close  to  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  as  to  endanger 
the  artillerymen.  I am  told  one  of  the  battery 
officers  was  thus  wounded. 

We  remained  on  this  hill  until  after  sunset, 
when  the  firing  gradually  ceased.  When  it 
became  quite  darl*  there  was  a beautiful  pyro- 
technical  display  about  a mile  distant  on  our 
left,  and  near  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  occa- 
sioned by  a collision  of  King’s  Division  of 
M‘Dowell’s  Corps  with  the  enemy’s  right  The 
sparkling  lines  of  musketry  shone  in  the  dark- 
ness like  fire-flies  in  a meadow,  while  the  more 
brilliant  flashes  of  artillery  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  swamp  meteors.  This  show  con- 
tinued for  an  hour,  the  advancing  and  receding 
fires  indicating  distinctly  the  surging  of  the  bat- 
tle tide;  and  all  this  time  not  the  slightest 
sound  either  of  small-arms  or  artillery  was  per- 
ceptible. It  seemed  at  length  that  the  fire  of 
the  enemy’s  line  began  to  extend  and  thicken, 
while  ours  wavered  and  fell  back,  but  still  con- 
tinued the  contest.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  it  ceased  entirely,  and  we  returned  to 
our  head-quarters  station,  where  we  picketed 
our  horses  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  be- 
side a camp-fire. 

In  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  with  the 
officers  I am  enabled  to  make  up  a summary  of 
our  operations  more  satisfactory  and  complete 
than  obtained  from  my  own  necessarily  partial 
observations. 

The  force  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  under 
M‘Dowell,  which  should  have  marched  between 
Jackson’s  and  Lee’s  main  army,  instead  of 
coming  into  action  in  a body  seems  to  have  been 
scattered  all-over  the  country,  divisions  and 
brigades  engaged  here  and  there,  as  if  by  acci- 


dent ; but  the  main  body  not  getting  on  to  the 
decisive  field  until  after  dark,  too  late  to  accom- 
plish any  thing.  We  had,  therefore,  fought  the 
action  with  the  Corps  of  Sigel,  Heintzelman, 
Reno,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  aggrega- 
ting less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  about 
equal  to  the  force  of  the  enemy.  We  have 
pounded  Jackson  severely  indeed,  but  have  not 
destroyed  him — a result  hoped  for,  and  essential 
to  our  ultimate  success.  But  for  the  failure  of 
M ‘Dowell  and  Porter  to  reach  the  field  we 
should  certainly  have  destroyed  Jackson.  We 
don’t  know  the  reason  of  M ‘Dowell’s  delay,  as 
no  one  doubts  either  his  zeal  or  his  courage,  and 
his  relations  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  arc 
as  usual  friendly  and  confidential.  Porter,  who 
received  the  order  carried  by  myself  (this  morn- 
ing at  sunrise)  to  move  on  Centreville,  and  a 
second  order  at  Manassas,  turning  his  course 
toward  Groveton,  has  showed  no  disposition  to 
assist  in  the  fight  at  all,  but  has  lain  quietly  in 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  battle  all  the  afternoon. 

His  conduct  is  indignantly  denounced,  and  there 
is  6ome  talk  of  a summary  arrest. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  we  have  gained  a 
decisive  victory  as  it  is,  and  that  Jackson  will 
retreat  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  or  if  he 
remains  we  will  easily  demolish  him  in  the 
morning.  Others  insist  that  we  have  suffered 
quite  as  severely  as  the  enemy  in  the  day’s  op- 
erations, and  that  by  to-morrow  morning  he 
will  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  Southern  army. 

This  is  Colonel  Lewis  Marshall’s  opinion,  and 
notwithstanding  my  sanguine  temper,  when  I 
remember  that  significant  dust-cloud  retrograd- 
ing from  Thoroughfare  Gap  toward  this  field, 
observed  this  morning  from  the  heights  of  Cen- 
treville, I don’t  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  let  those  that  are  jubilant  enjoy 
themselves  till  morning,  while  I,  who  have  been 
in  the  saddle  since  three  o’clock  a.m.,  will  en- 
joy my  damp  flinty  couch  as  sweetly  as  if  it 
were  a spring  mattress. 

August  30,  Saturday. — Fair  and  warm.  Rose 
feeling  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  begged  a break- 
fast from  some  troopers  of  the  escort,  who  # 
seemed  to  have  abundance.  They  have  es- 
tablished a hospital  in  a house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  we  can  hear  distinctly  the  outcries 
of  the  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons. 

I heard  them  all  night,  but  supposed  it  was  only 
our  mules  and  horses  making  a disturbance. 

The  enemy  holds  his  ground  in  front  of  us 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  ever.  Whether  Kear- 
ney fell  back  to  ration  his  troops  and  was  driv- 
en back  I don’t  know,  but  we  no  longer  hold 
the  position  carried  at  such  cost  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. We  have  repeated  information  that 
there  are  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  even  batteries, 
menacing  our  rear  by  both  flanks,  but  the  Gen- 
eral takes  little  note  of  the  reports,  and  still  be- 
lieves, or  affects  to  believe,  that  the  en£tay  is 
retreating. 

There  is  nevertheless  sharp  practice  going 
on  in  front  both  with  small-arms  and  artillery. 

I was  sent  forward  with  a message  to  General 
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Ricketts  (who,  falling  back  from  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  was  now  in  position  on  our  extreme  right), 
ordering  him  to  advance  his  division  and  feel 
the  enemy  cautiously.  I crossed  a field  where 
there  was  some  heavy  shelling  from  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  and  found  General  Ricketts  and  Staff 
dismounted  standing  in  the  edge  of  a wood  on 
the  farther  side.  As  I approached  them  I heard 
the  angry  “ zip”  of  bullets  whistling  by  my  ears, 
and  when  about  a hundred  yards  off  the  Gen- 
eral called  to  me  to  dismount  or  I would  be 
picked  off  by  the  rebel  sharp-shooters,  who  lined 
the  wood  in  front.  1 dismounted,  and  leading 
my  horse  up  to  the  group  delivered  my  mes- 
sage. General  Ricketts  seemed  both  surprised 
and  annoyed,  and  asked  if  I could  explain  to 
him  the  motive  of  the  order,  and  if  it  was  im- 
perative ? I replied,  that  General  Pope  was 
under  the  impression  the  enemy  was  retreating. 
Ricketts  then  asked,  “Upon  what  information 
General  Pope  relied  for  this  opinion  ?”  I was 
unable  to  inform  him.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  already  felt  the  enemy,  and  had  been* 
repulsed  by  infantry  en  masse  and  three  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  posted  so  as  to  command 
the  further  verge  of  the  wood.  That,  so  far 
from  retreating,  the  enemy  had  been  strongly 
reinforced,  and  was  pressing  him  so  heavily  that 
he  was  not  even  sure  of  being  able  to  maintain 
himself.  He  requested  me  to  tell  General  Pope 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  advance  unless  the  order  was 
peremptoty — in  that  case  he  would  go  iu,  with 
a certainty,  however,  of  having  his  division  cut 
to  pieces. 

I rode  off,  putting  my  mare  to  her  mettle  to 
balk  the  sharp-shooters,  who  were  spitefully 
spitting  at  every  thing  that  showed  itself ; but 
before  I had  cleared  the  open  ground  I was  re- 
called by  an  orderly  of  General  Ricketts.  Re- 
turning to  the  position,  I found  General  Dur- 
yea,  just  in  from  the  skirmish  line,  with  a se- 
vere wound  in  the  hand.  His  statement  fully 
confirmed  Ricketts’s  views,  and  I immediately 
reported  what  I had  seen  and  heard  to  General 
9 Pope.  As  he  received  it  in  silence,  I asked  if 
I should  return  to  General  Ricketts  with  fur- 
ther orders  ? He  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
said  : “ No ! let  it  go  so.”  For  some  time  aft- 
er the  General  walked  to  and  fro,  smoking  and 
anxiously  engaged  in  solving  the  difficult  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  contradictory  evidence  he 
was  continually  receiving. 

After  a while  M ‘Dowell  came  in,  and  they 
spent  the  morning  together  under  a tree  appar- 
ently waiting  for  the  enemy  to  retreat.  Mean- 
time Porter,  in  answer  to  a peremptory  order, 
had  reported  at  head -quarters,  and  tvas  posted 
with  his  command  on  the  fi;ont  and  centre  to 
lead  the  proposed  attack.  It  was  now  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day  had  thus 
far  been  spent  in  indecisive  skirmishes  with 
small-arms,  occasional  bursts  of  artillery,  and 
the  disposal  and  manoeuvring  of  our  forces. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  order  to  horse,  and 
the  Staff  moved  rapidly  across  the  valley,  trav- 


ersed by  the  Warren  ton  turnpike,  and  halted 
on  an  eminence  behind  our  left,  and  overlook- 
ing the  road  for  some  distance  with  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  our  troops  on  that  wing.  As 
we  moved  the  thunder  of  a dozen  batteries  an- 
nounced that  the  battle  had  comnftnced  in  a 
now  direction.  The  mass  of  our  troops,*  now 
visible,  seemed  to  be  formed  in  the  hollow  along 
Young’s  Branch  and  the  turnpike  toward  Grove- 
ton,  while  our  artillery,  with  supports,  occupied 
the  high  ground  on  either  side.  On  a ridge 
fronting  us  we  could  see  the  enemy’s  artillery 
busily  engaged.  The  old  line,  formed  by  Sigel, 
Reno,  Heintzelman,  and  Ricketts,  was  still  held, 
but  was  only  partially  visible  to  us.  Porter’s 
Corps,  supported  by  M ‘Dowell’s,  was  leading 
the  assault,  and  it  was  expected  that  his  com- 
plete failure  to  do  any  thing  yesterday  would 
stimulate  hiin  to  extraordinary  efforts  to-day. 

As  the  fight  progressed  it  seemed  as  if  the 
enemy’s  fire  prevailed,  and  was  approaching  on 
our  left  and  turning  our  position.  Observing 
the  enemy’s  line  of  guns  on  the  ridge  described 
I saw  an  officer  riding  rapidly  from  gun  to  gun, 
apparently  delivering  orders,  for  as  he  passed 
along  the  guns  were  consecutively  withdrawn. 
I called  General  pope’s  attention  to  this  ma- 
noeuvre, and  suggested  that  the  enemy  seemed 
to  be  retiring  in  that  direction.  He  exclaimed 
quickly,  “They  are  taking  away  their  guns,  at 
any  rate ; but  we  will  not  let  them  escape.”  A 
few  moments  after,  the  General’s  attention  be- 
ing engaged  in  another  direction,  I saw  the  en- 
emy in  two  strong  lines  of  battle  moving  over 
the  ridge  lately  occupied  by  the  guns,  and  ad- 
vancing rapidly  down  the  slope  toward  us ; at 
the  same  time  a battery  of  light  artillery  ap- 
peared moving  at  full  speed  to  support  their 
attack.  This  I immediately  pointed  out  to 
the  General,  who  seemed  surprised,  and,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  campaign,  showed  strong 
excitement.  It  was  evident  that  these  lines 
were  marked  by  our  artillery,  for  we  could  see 
the  shell  striking,  bursting,  and  rending  them 
continually,  but  in  no  way  checking  their  ad- 
vance or  disturbing  their  steady  order.  Reach- 
ing the  base  of  the  hill  they  seemed  to  halt  for 
a time,  while  the  storm  of  musketry  continued 
to  advance  rapidly  on  our  left.  During  this 
period  we  were  standing  near  the  ruins  of  a 
farm-house,  and  for  a time  I was  the  only  offi- 
cer with  the  General,  all  the  rest  being  en- 
gaged in  carrying  orders  and  messages  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field. 

At  length  some  of  the  tropps  composing  Si- 
gel’s  left,  under  General  Schenck,  began  to  give 
way,  and  a regiment  breaking  in  panic  ran 
down  the  hill  in  full  view.  The  stragglers  to 
the  rear  from  all  the  centre  of  our  line  became 
momentarily  more  numerous,  and  on  the  main 
turnpike  formed  a continuous  stream,  mixed 
with  ambulances,  artillery-wagons,  and  horse- 
men. At  this  crisis  I was  ordered  to  ride  with 
all  speed  to  General  Heintzelman  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  and  bring  over  Rickets’s  Division 
at  a double-quick  to  support  our  left,  which 
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seemed  to  be  rapidly  crumbling  under  the  en- 
emy's attacks.  I found  Heintzelman,  who  said 
that  Ricketts  already  occupied  a most  import- 
ant position,  and  could  not  be  safely  withdrawn ; 
adding  that  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  dis- 
engaged, and  I should  take  them.  I had  last 
seen  these  troops  on  our  extreme  left,  but  found 
General  Reynolds  behind  our  centre,  where 
Reno  lay  yesterday  morning.  I delivered  the 
order  to  him,  pointing  out  the  ground  he  was 
to  occupy,  and  started  back  to  advise  General 
Pope  of  the  change. 

As  I recrossed  the  field  the  view  was  awfully 
discouraging.  Not  only  did  the  mob  of  fugi- 
tives cover  the  Centreville  road,  but  organized 
regiments  of  infantry,  full  batteries,  and  troops 
of  cavalry,  in  full  retreat,  impeded  my  progress, 
while  the  hill-sides  and  by-roads  were  filled  with 
parties  carrying  off  wounded  men  in  their  arms, 
in  blankets,  on  stretchers,  and  in  every  devisa- 
ble manner.  We  had  been  fighting  with  our 
line  of  battle  formed  like  a V,  with  the  ad- 
vanced angle  on  the  Warrenton  road.  It 
seemed  for  the  time  that  this  projecting  angle 
had  been  entirely  crushed,  and  the  debris  was 
streaming  back  toward  Centreville.  The  right 
wing,  however,  I had  just  left  cool  and  intact, 
while  our  left  was  still  maintaining  itself  with 
heroic  efforts.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  di- 
recting his  whole  power  against  us  there,  attack 
following  attack  with  ceaseless  rapidity,  each 
renewal  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
extreme  left  of  our  line,  now  resting  on  Bull 
Run.  When  I got  back  to  the  position  where 
I had  left  the  Commander  he  was  gone.  The 
whole  hill  was  under  a storm  of  fire,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  siglft  but  one  or  two  dead  horses, 
several  solitary  fugitives,  and  a cavalry  horse 
whose  fore-foot  had  been  carried  away  by  a 
cannon-shot,  and  who  was  bleeding  from  a bul- 
let wound  in  the  face,  probably  inflicted  by  his 
late  rider  in  a humane  attempt  to  kill  him. 
This  wretched  beast  probably  belonged  to  the 
Staff  escort,  as  he  saluted  me  with  an  ago- 
nized groan,  and  hobbled  after  me  for  some 
distance. 

I rode  to  and  fro  for  some  time  without  be- 
ing able  to  find  the  Commander  or  our  line  of 
battle.  During  this  time  I met  Colonel  Clarke, 
of  Banks's  Staff,  who  told  me  he  thought  Gen- 
eral Pope  had  ridden  back  toward  the  Warren- 
ton  road  ; but  as  the  accumulating  roar  of  bat- 
tle seemed  approaching  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion I preferred  to  seek  him  there.  Riding  to- 
ward the  left  I found  our  line  of  infantry  falling 
back  under  a heavy  fire,  and  showing  a tendency 
to  disorganize.  A line  of  Staff  officers,  with  the 
escort  cavalry,  was  formed  behind  with  drawn 
sabres,  driving  back  sknlkers;  among  whom  I 
observed  about  os  many  officers  as  privates. 
Among  the  most  active  in  this  service  I recog- 
nized Major  Meline,  and  feeling  relieved  that 
I had  at  length  found  my  place  I joined  him 
w’ith  a will.  Among  others  we  halted  a bat- 
tery which  was  trotting  off.  The  officer  said 
his  ammunition  was  spent,  and  he  moved  off 


I to  save  his  guns.  I ordered  him  to  put  his 
battery  in  position  and  fire  blank  cartridges, 
if  he  had  nothing  more,  for  the  moral  effect. 
For  the  rest,  the  battle  was  not  lost,  and  his 
guns  were  as  safe  here  as  at  Centreville.  He 
unlimbercd,  admitting  that  he  had  powder  and 
half  a dozen  rounds  of  canister.  Good ! that 
half  a dozen  rounds  may  secure  us  the  victory. 
On  my  way  over  I had  met  an  officer  sent  by 
General  Sumner,  seeking  General  Pope  to  re- 
port the  arrival  of  Sumner's  and  Franklin's 
Corps  at  Centreville.  When  I met  the  General 
I repeated  this  message  to  him,  to  which  he  re- 
plied, with  scornful  tone  and  gesture,  “ Why  at 
Centreville?” 

At  the  same  time  there  vAk  a magnificent 
combat  going  on  in  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
where  a portion  of  Schenck’s  Division,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves,  and  Towers’s  Brigade,  met 
the  enemy’s  attack  on  the  ground  which  yes- 
terday was  occupied  by  the  extreme  left  of  our 
line.  The  enemy’s  advance  was  checked,  and 
dur  left  wing,  although  forced  back  some  dis- 
tance, still  showed  an  unbroken  and  menacing 
front,  covering  the  main  road  to  Centreville 
and  the  retreat  of  all  our  vehicles,  spent  bat- 
teries, and  wounded.  The  brilliant  conduct  of 
the  troops  mentioned  was  cheered  by  all  w’ho 
witnessed  it,  and  from  that  period  the  tremor 
ceased,  and  I observed  no  more  wavering  in 
our  lines. 

A division  under  Reno  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  centre  and  lay  in  reserve  behind  us. 
The  fine  appearance  and  firm  attitude  of  these 
troops,  w’ith  the  smiling  countenance  of  their 
splendid  leader,  served  to  dispel  all  remaining 
apprehension  of  a disgraceful  rout,  which  for  a 
time  seemed  imminent.  The  Staff  was  again 
grouped  around  the  Commander,  and  we  took 
position  with  Reno’s  Division,  still  under  a bit- 
ter fire  of  artillery,  the  air  shuddering  with  all 
the  varied  pandemoniac  notes  of  shell,  round 
shot,  grape,  rusty  spikes,  and  segments  of  rail- 
road bars.  This  continued  until  about  sunset, 
when  the  signal  was  given  for  Reno  to  advance. 
His  troops,  W’hich  had  been  massed  in  squares, 
now  deployed,  and  advanced  beautifully  in  two 
lines  of  battle.  When  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  wood  in  front  the  roll  of  musketry  com- 
menced swelling  higher  and  higher,  until  it  re- 
sembled the  stunning  roar  of  Niagara.  Our 
line,  with  the  smoke  of  its  fire,  covered  the  en- 
emy from  our  view,  but  his  advance  could  be 
understood  by  the  musket-balls,  which  struck 
upon  the  open  ground  in  front,  throwing  up  lit- 
tle clouds  of  dust,  first  striking  just  behind  our 
men,  and  then  advancing  toward  us  like  the 
big  rain-drops  pattering  on  a dusty  street,  until 
we  perceived  ourselves  enveloped  in  the  shower, 
the  leaden  drops  striking  among  and  beyond 
' us.  We  could  not  hear  their  singing  for  the 
stunning  noise  in  front,  but  an  occasional  hit 
\ showed  the  quality  of  their  metal.  I saw  a ball 
strike  the  shoe  of  the  horse  standing  next  to 
mine,  glancing  without  inflicting  a hurt,  but 
causing  the  animal  to  snort  and  stamp  violent- 
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ly.  I saw  General  Elliot,  during  one  of  these 
showers,  suddenly  turn  and  ride  to  the  rear. 
It  was  reported  thht  he  was  wounded,  and  he 
returned  presently  with  his  wrist  bound  up, 
covering  a slight  wound,  which  did  not  with- 
draw him  from  the  ground. 

As  the  enemy’s  infantry  would  fall  back  re- 
pulsed these  insidiously  fatal  showers  would 
cease,  and  the  more  appalling  but  really  less 
dangerous  storm  of  artillery  would  recommence, 
while  Reno  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  change 
the  position  of  his  lines — the-  first  fine  retiring, 
and  the  second  advancing  by  right  of  compa- 
nies, threading  through  and  re-forming  each  on 
the  ground  just  occupied  by  the  other.  This 
pretty  manoeuvf®1  was  repeated  a number  of 
times,  with  a coolness  and  accuracy  that  would 
have  been  applauded  on  a parade-ground  ; and 
as  often  as  the  enemy  hurled  his  columns  upon 
our  position  he  met  a bloody  repulse  from  the 
steady  fire  of  these  veterans.  I do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  attacks  were  thus  repulsed,  but 
am  under  the  impression  there  were  four  or 
five,  and  perhaps  more.  The  enemy  must  have 
suffered  severely  here.  Our  loss  was  trifling, 
as  I saw  very  few  men  fall  and  very  few  wound- 
ed carried  to  the  rear. 

The  sun  set  in  a sea  of  fiery-red  clouds,  and 
with  the  approaching  darkness  the  sounds  of 
musketry  ceased,  and  the  enemy  fell  back,  leav- 
ing Reno  in  possession  of  the  hotly-contested 
point.  The  enemy’s  artillery  still  kept  up  its 
fire,  and  as  it  grew  darker  their  aim  seemed  to 
grow  better,  for  half  a.  dozen  consecutive  shots 
struck  among  the  Staff  and  escort,  throwing  dirt 
over  horses  and  riders.  A message  was  sent  to 
the  commanders  on  the  right  and  centre  order- 
ing them  to  fall  back  and  form  a new  lino  con- 
forming with  the  position  of  the  left. 

Colonel  Ruggles,  chief  of  Staff,  was  called  on 
to  write  an  order  for  one  of  the  commanders, 
but  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  strike  a light.  The  matches  and  the  candle 
were  produced,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  light  it,  but  no  sooner  was  a match  struck 
and  encircled  in  the  hand  to  nurse  the  blue, 
budding  flame  than  a cannon-shot  (with  a whir 
like  an  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel)  would 
strike  the  ground  within  a few  feet  of  the  bear- 
er, and  down  would  go  match,  candle,  and  all. 
After  changing  position  and  failing  in  half  a 
dozen  attempts,  the  writing  was  abandoned  and 
a verbal  order  sent. 

I was  called  on  to  find  General  Sigel  and 
conduct  him  in  person  to  the  Commander.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  and  no  one  knew  where  Sigel 
was,  and  I started  off  to  wander  God  knows 
where,  in  a country  totally  unknown  to  me,  and 
on  as  hopeless  a service  as  could  be  well  imag- 
ined. I moved  to  the  right,  passing  a deserted 
farm-house  and  through  an  orchard,  and  pres- 
ently heard  some  jabbering  which  I thought 
sounded  like  a foreign  language.  Following 
the  sound  I rode  up  to  a group  of  men,  and  to 
ray  great  relief  and  satisfaction  recognized  the 
German  tongue.  I inquired  for  General  Sigel, 


and  a soldier,  answering  in  broken  English,  of- 
fered to  conduct  me  to  him. 

I found  Sigel  and  Schurz,  with  their  Staffs,  in 
the  centre  of  what  seemed  to  me  an  unorgan- 
ized crowd  of  a hundred  and  fifty  or  tw  o hun- 
dred men.  Whether  there  were  other  troops 
in  line  I could  not  see  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness. I delivered  my  message  to  Genera  l SigeL 
who  seemed  very  reluctant  to  obey,  declaring 
that  if  be  left  the  ground  his  command  would  be 
mismanaged,  or  perhaps  take  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  retreat.  General  Carl  Schurz  also  pro- 
tested, saying  it  was  impossible  for  General  Sigel 
to  leave.  I told  him  the  order  was  important 
and  peremptory,  and  that  General  Pope  was 
only  a few  hundred  yards  distant,  and  I would 
speedily  conduct  him  to  the  spot.  He  at  length 
agreed  to  go,  leaving  Schurz  in  command,  or- 
dering him  to  stand  his  ground,  and  addressing 
some  enconraging  words  to  the  troops  to  the 
same  purpose — all  of  which  being  in  good  Ger- 
man I understood  imperfectly.  At  the  conclu- 
sion the  men  cheered,  and  within  a few  feet  of 
me  .there  was  an  explosion  which  threw  my 
mare  on  her  haunches,  nearly  causing  her  to 
throw  a back  somersault  in  her  fright.  I thought 
an  immense  shell  from  the  enemy  had  burst  in 
our  midst,  killing  and  wounding  God  knows 
how  many,  until  I perceived  them  reloading  a 
twenty- pound  Parrott  gun  around  which  the 
party  had  been  congregated. 

With  some  difficulty  I led  Sigel  over  to 
Pope’s  position;  as  he  followed  through  the 
darkness  he  would  lose  sight  of  me,  and  I would 
hear  him  calling,  “Where  are  you,  Captain? 
Where  is  General  Pope?”  Meanwhile  I was 
reconnoitring  to  assure  myself  of  the  locality, 
and  would  lose  Sigel.  Pope  had  changed  his 
position ; but  after  half  an  hour’s  searching,  and 
some  good  luck,  I brought  them  together.  On 
this  ride  I came  upon  the  batteiy  which  Major 
Meline  and  myself  had  halted  about  4 f.m. 
The  Captain  was  still  sullenly  holding  his  posi- 
tion. I complimented  him,  and  told  him  to 
withdraw  to  Centreville;  but  General  Sigel 
countermanded  the  order,  and  told  him  to  stand 
firm  until  he  received  orders  from  him  to  fall 
back. 

When  the  Generals  met  Sigel  proposed  to 
hold  his  position,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  leave 
the  field  ; but  the  Commander  issued  his  brief 
and  peremptory  order—**  General  Sigel  will  fall 
back  on  Centreville  with  his  command,  seeing 
that  the  movement  is  executed  smoothly  and 
with  deliberation.”  Sigel  .bowed  acquiescence 
and  retired.  General  Reno  wns  instructed  to 
hold  his  position  until  every  thing  had  left  the 
field  ; then,  acting  as  rear-guard,  to  retire  slow- 
ly toward  Centreville.  General  Pope  then  said 
to  those  about  him,  “ If  we  could  be  of  auy  fur- 
ther service  I would  remain,  but  as  every  thing 
is  now  arranged  we  will  ride  back  to  Centre- 
ville.” ' 

We  rode  in  silence  and  darkness,  the  spiteful 
cannon-shot  of  the  enemy  still  hurtling  over  our 
heads,  following  us  for  a mile  or  more.  The 
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turnpike  was  crowded  with  the  retiring  army, 
moving  in  silence  and  in  perfect  order.  Cross- 
ing Bull’s  Run  near  the  site  of  the  ruined  bridge 
by  a most  difficult  and  tangled  road,  I.  became 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  Staff,  and  rode 
alone  for  several  miles  with  Captain  Drake 
Dekay.  As  we  passed  a ravine  his  horse  fell 
heavily  and  rolled  over  him.  I dismounted 
myself  and  halted  two  cavalry-men,  who  as- 
sisted me  in  dragging  the  horse  from  off  the 
Captain’s  body.  I thought  for  a moment  he 
was  dead,  or  fatally  hurt;  but  he  was  only 
stunned,  and  with  a little  stimulus  was  soon 
sufficiently  recovered  to  continue  his  ride. 

We  reached  Centre ville  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  after  wandering  about  for  an  hour  longer 
found  head-quarters  in  a house  near  the  main 
road.  Pope,  M ‘Dowell,  and  several  other  Gen- 
erals, were  there  discussing  tho  situation,  while 
numerous  junior  officers  were  sleeping  on  the 
floors  and  porches,  pillowed  on  saddles  or  up- 
turned chairs,  belted,  booted,  and  spurred,  de- 
liciously unconscious  of  present,  past,  or  future. 
I tethered  my  mare  to  a tree  in  the  yard,  stole 
an  armful  of  hay  from  the  horse  of  a cavalry- 
man hard  by  (soothing  my  conscience  with  the 
reflection  that  he  had  probably  stolen  it  from 
some  one  else),  and  then  joined  my  comrades 
on  the  floor. 

August  31,  Sunday . — Raining.  My  sleep  last 
night  was  broken  by  the  continual  coming  and 
going  of  officers  and  orderlies  with  reports  and 
messages,  with  occasional  discussions  of  recent 
events,  which  exhibited  excitement  and  a good 
deal  of  bad  feeling.  General  Pope  stated  that 
he  had  available  in  the  late  battles  but  fifty- 
seven  thousand  men,  of  which  he  had  lost  eight 
or  nine  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  with 
about  as  many  more  stragglers,  seven  thousand 
of  w'hom  had  been  arrested  and  held  at  Centre- 
ville.  This  left  him  not  over  forty  thousand 
men  for  tho  final  struggle  at  Groveton.  Reno 
held  his  position  until  ten  o’clock  last  night,  and 
until  every  thing  had  retired.  He  then  fell  back 
undisturbed.  Our  dead,  with  several  thousand 
of  our  wounded,  are  left  upon  the  field,  and 
we  have  lost  about  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Personally  I was  dispirited,  disgusted,  and 
fatigued.  A runaway  Zouave  had  stolen  my 
mare  during  the  night,  but  John,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Colonel  Smith’s  man  George,  had 
recognized  and  rescued  her.  This  piece  of 
good  luck,  with  a cup  of  coffee  furnished  by 
John,  and  two  biscuits  I purchased  from  the 
housewife  for  a silver  quarter,  so  revived  my 
spirits  that  I heard  the  opening  cannon  with  a 
glow  of  vindictive  pleasure.  With  our  concen- 
trated forces,  and  the  fresh  troops  under  Sum- 
ner and  Franklin  which  joined  us  here,  in  all 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  men  (offi- 
cially 63,000),  I felt  assured  we  could  maintain 
ourselves  against  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
follow'  up  his  successes,  and  perhaps  retrieve  glo- 
riously the  disasters  of  yesterday.  After  a few 
shots  these  sounds  died  away,  and  with  them 
the  hopeful  excitement  of  a renewal  of  the 


struggle.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  had  simply 
showed  itself  in  front,  without  making  any 
demonstration  toward  Un  attack. 

Centreville  is  an  insignificant  village  on  the 
highest  point  of  a ridge  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  plain  country  in  every 
direction.  The  height  is  strongly  fortified  with 
earth-works  in  detached  redoubts,  redans,  and 
lines  of  rifle-pits,  commanding  all  approaches. 
From  all  the  slopes  for  a mile  or  two  around 
the  forest  had  been  cleared,  and  the  ground  is 
now  clothed'  with  thickets  of  a year’s  growth. 
Our  army  lay  massed  upon  the  summit  and 
eastern  slope  of  this  ridge — battered  and  foiled, 
but  still  in  unbroken  pou'er  and  spirits.  The 
stern  desolation  of  war  was  visible  in  every  liv- 
ing face  or  inanimate  object  that  met  the  eye. 
There  were  the  w'eed-grow'n  battlements  and 
the  decayed  huts  of  its  former  occupants  fur- 
nishing shelter  and  fuel  for  present  needs. 
Dead  animals,  swelled  with  recent  corruption, 
lay  among  the  whitening  bones  that  marked 
the  scene  of  many  a feast  of  buzzards  during 
the  past  year;  while  the  dead  soldiers  of  the 
hour,  scarcely  cold  in  their  gory  vestments, 
were  hastily  hidden  in  shallow  graves  beside 
the  mouldy  sepulchres.  Thus  the  hopes,  and 
fears,  the  glories  and  sufferings,  of  each  pass- 
ing generation  w'ax  and  perish,  and  the  next 
sweeps  over  them,  treading  careless  and  uncon- 
scious on  the  forgotten  dust  which  was  once 
their  living  counterpart,  and  which  they  will 
soon  resemble,  to  be  trodden  over  and  forgotten 
by  the  next  comers.  But  few  were  mindful  of 
these  things,  for  all  were  intent  on  relieving  the 
little  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  thought  for 
food  and  rest  took  precedence  of  philosophy 
and  sentiment. 

There  w'as  a little  by-play  in  the  great  drama 
which  I could  not  witness  without  a smile. 
About  two  hundred  carriages  came  out  from 
Washington  freighted  with  Government  em- 
ployes and  citizen  volunteers  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  the  wounded.  The  effect  of  this  dapper 
procession  of  shining  city  hacks,  with  its  lading 
of  clean-waslfcd,  neatly-dressed,  unsunned,  and 
innocent-faced  civilians  wedged  in  among  the 
mud-clogged,  powder-blackened,  blood-stained 
vehicles  of  war,  and  the  grim,  sun-browned, 
rugged,  and  ragged  campaigners,  was  strange 
at  first,  and  then  the  appalled  countenances 
and  unspeakable  helplessness  of  these  kind- 
hearted  volunteers  became  entirely  ludicrous — 
unable  to  find  a convenient  dining-saloon  most 
of  them  returned  to  the  city  the  same  day. 
Guards  had  been  stationed  on  the  main  roads 
to  Washington  with  orders  to  arrest  all  who  at- 
tempted to  pass  toward  the  city  without  per- 
mits. Fearing  that  some  martinet  might  be 
in  command,  I was  ordered  to  ride  back  to 
Fairfax  Court  House  to  instruct  all  such  guards 
to  allow  free  passage  to  ambulances  and  other 
vehicles  carrying  sick,  and  w'ounded. 

I started  on  my  way  attended  by  my  man 
John  on  his  steed  lately  captured  at  the  Junc- 
tion. 
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As  l rode  .1  beard  gimn  fnim  tlm?  direction 
vvhteh  indicated  that  Batiks!#  'Corf#  was  at- 
uuked*  but  from  the  pBdfdlar  ititonatiint^  and 
lndsfiroam-shttpod  clouds  of  'vjare^fi^kp  I con- 
eiudrfd  they  were  d e* t royittj^  < aptf ntfi iii and 
win eh  th c*y  had  ubf  hi hyi l iMtifr 

p^Aitdn.  This  suriflibe  tirnit^  hiit  id  car- 
• reel. . v.  ' # . . c 

l i?tt?  al«p;..wamett.  that  prtrttefc  pf  taM  cay-  j to  do  so. 

,ti !n*%t*re  un  the  rood u# 

ntoffi  ami  dd;  the  tromerimu  vchicte  j of  t)ic ^ \a5^irnji;  to  pj  _ 

(among  vy  ttj^H  werc  iiia rry  of  i lie  hue fes  alluded  ; bttK  there  l stfttfx:  hod  itf  Ysfcfif  Jprtp  ffij  A *&}& 
td^  cU|  knuiru^  in  that  drtotiou,  convinced 

; thiit  there  ttiotld  he  no  idttmhitiofr  for. the  rumotr  icoiUttfed  .the ©dohid ‘ * Z.ox4ihg; 
Witlur#  two  note#  of  the  Conn  House- 1 stopped  Through  an  o^niog  i *<iw  the  gtoily  ft&tim* 
to  question  -some  -suMters  in  repaid  to  an  of  the  dead  .ortor.  I frk  no  iontbsra^  fei 
cninpruent  near  the  road.,  nod  ascertained  it  rather  a eenriment  of  friendly  re*peef — <v  gh m 
wa«  that  of  the  Fourth  New  Jersey  of  the  of  pddc  in  our  inoVherho»>i ; so  l tpld  ?he  scuri- 
Alexandria  tSeininarr  memory,  now  coromand-  nel  we  vvouidimr  disturb  each  other,  and  m 
ct[  by  Colonel  Hatch.  I called  and  was  hos-  turned  to  m v >teop. 

fdtably  treated  by  the  Coipocd  tusd  the  regir  After  an  tonr-e  re*t  I rode  )>ack  Id  C^rtr^ 
menial  surgeon  Qabonte,  who  gave  me  claret  ville,  ihiding  every  filing  there  (lift nip, 

-and  sugar  cakes.  and  dejected.  Gcuera/  Pdjic  bad  sent  & (tag 

At  Faitlax  I found  a Major  with  ^ir  com-  ticking  p''rim*i>iqn  16  remove  out  wounded  from 
paijies  of  tobuUry  dcnog  guard  duty.  I del  tv-  the  hold.  The  request  Jmd  hcea  granted,  nod 
ered^tht*  m*imctioo»  and  team]  the  Major  n partie*>  wto  now  over  the  line#  fttlfilKwg  itte* 
yery/.!iiteiUgenf  ;M>1dier,  He  fcitggoHied  that  duty,  which  I heard  witiv  n filing  Of  tsrlief 
M:c  line  of  ambulance*  should  he  turned  to  The  hea4-‘qn«ri«rr;v  camp  was  terMed  taw 
:BurkeTH  JS.taiioti,  when  lliu  wounded  rabid  be  i the  Fairfax  road,  and  fthoiii  two  mto  . pf 
ermveyed  to  Alexandria  by  the  ears,  md  fheo  il>i*rr«rvifto\  But  a.  portion  ©f.flm  tent*'  ■'***..re 

immediately  for  a j pitched,  ami  these  were  all  crowd ed  by  the 
fesefit  f&ighij  whorms,  Uy  driyiog  all  the  way  j ckiefc  ftnd  jmnors,  who  rfnjwed  uo 
to  Alexandria,  as  they  were.  |mw  datng,  a day  * j Ux  ehai-c  their  sceottmwalmims  with  >:ueh  as. 
.tj'und'W'rtS  .added .-to;  Biclr  labors,  ami many  *>f  j gw  in  lute.  To  l&Wtefer  toy  yesuitten  I loud 
them  would  probably  not  ":-.I /a|qf«rt>vnil  j a guest  In  dtwrier- 

the  suggestion,  niul  did  ant  Iresaute  m order  it  j mu^fex,  who  called  to  ask  hospirnlity.  It 
on  my* own  responsibility,  Th'te  Major  then  i ruining,  • anti  I had  rm  shelter  to  offer,  bitn. . 
#fr&d  to  the  rn mat's  of  rebel  cavalry,  so  the  j We  tied  oitr  'bfirgk i*  to  u and  apwulhtjg!  a 
UffjjgldA^rjituid,  and  buggested  that  a cavalry  • idattker  ore^  fchei-  :4dl^0jier  *$  *:  i'£Q$s  *m&e  4' 


tec  should  be  seiit  there  to  ife'  ei*~ 

tion.  . ’*  ' ’ /-\V  ' 

At  the  motneni  Major  At  Tree,  with  few  s<ty.isuf* 
rem  of  the  Third  Virginia;  rode  up  and  inff.yrm.ed 
ns  he  hod  been  orvlcred  tottep  point  in  question, 
I advised  the  Major*  in  toe  tins  jwst  was  ar- 
tackeii,  to  th  wy  hi^  ihfo  the  ho\m&  and 

dfeted  it  to  (lay  test  exfmotjy.  He  pnnms^l 
Having  tip  my  duties  V left 

watch  jityo 

\m  His  ct»ntitmrtfl.s  stream  of  smtggtefti  > lipto  yur dr  and  want  my»etf  tr*>n  i^e  Y^fijWe. 

[?f  y ^tecjfrg  n )o% 
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common  bed,  and  crept  into  our  sloppy  and 
mouldy  lair,  on  my  part  in  so  bitter  a humor 
that  I felt  neither  hunger  nor  cold. 

While  endeavoring  to  compose  myself  to  sleep 
I was  disturbed  by  Major  Mcline.  A frequent 
interchange  of  little  courtesies  had  made  the 
Major  s voice  pleasant  to  me.  This  time  he 
handed  me  a letter  from  my  wife,  and  to  read 
it  I entered  one  of  the  tents  where  a light  was 
burning.  Some  of  the  junior  aids  were  lunch- 
ing on  hard  bread  and  sardines.  One,  haviug 
just  mixed  a tinful  of  toddy,  handed  it,  request- 
ing me  to  take  a drink.  I put  it  to  my  lips, 
and  presently  returned  the  empty  cup.  I think 
I detected  rather  a blank  expression  in  some 
of  the  attendant  faces  at  the  persistent  conti- 
nuity of  my  swig ; but  their  hospitality  was  not 
dishonored — the  cup  refilled,  and  I invited  to 
dip  into  the  sardine-box.  The  letter,  the  tod- 
dy, and  the  supper  had  cleared  the  damp  hu- 
mors that  beclouded  my  spirits;  we  talked 
merrily  for  an  hour,  and  I returned  to  my  lair 
in  a happier  mood  than  when  I left  it.  Sleep- 
ing under  the  tent-ropes  is  not  so  hard  after 
all. 

September  1,  Monday. — Clear  and  warm.  I 
was  aroused  at  3 o’clock  this  morning  to  carry 
a message  to  General  Sumner,  ordering  him  to 
make  a reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Chan- 
tilly, on  the  Little  River  turnpike,  it  being  ap- 
prehended that  the  enemy  was  moving  on  that 
road  to  turn  our  right  flank. 

I started  with  an  orderly,  and  having  very 
imperfect  directions,  wandered  for  two  hours 
through  the  camps  around  Centreville  without 
being  able  to  find  the  General.  Inquiries  were 
in  vain,  as  all  the  world  was  asleep  except  the 
sentinels,  and  I never  had  the  fortune  to  find 
one  of  these  camp-guards  who  knew  any  thing 
about  any  thing  or  any  body.  Some  time  aft- 
er daylight  I found  the  quarters  of  General  Da- 
vid Birney,  and  from  him  received  directions 
which  enabled  me  to  find  Sumner,  who  lay  but 
a short  distance  off.  I flushed  his  Staff  in  a 
tent,  and  by  one  of  his  aids  was  conducted  to 
a closed  ambulance,  which  I had  passed  and 
repassed  a dozen  times  within  the  hour.  This 
was  the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  veteran  com- 
mander, to  whom  I delivered  the  message  with 
which  I was  charged,  and  then  returning  to 
head -quarters,  got  some  breakfast  with  Devin. 
He  informs  me  that  all  the  railroad  trains  be- 
hind Bristoe,  with  their  lading  (including  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rations)  had  been 
destroyed,  it  being  impossible  to  get  them  over 
the  burned  bridges.  Banks’s  Corps  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Manassas  Junction,  and  lay 
beside  Bull  Run.  We  heard  some  cannonad- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  Little  River  road, 
which  means,  doubtless,  that  Sumner’s  recon- 
noitring force  has  found  the  enemy.  Our  camp 
was  soon  broken  up,  and  the  General  with  his 
Staff  rode  over  to  Sumner’s  quarters.  While 
he  tarried  there  in  conversation  I took  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  General  Birney,  w ith  whom 
I had  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  military 


and  political  situation.  Birney  had  a brigade 
in  Kearney’s  Division,  was  of  course  lately  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  on  Friday  took  part  in  the 
splendid  attack  by  which  Kearney  carried  the 
enemy’s  position. 

I expressed  the  opinion  to  Birney  that  we 
would  not  remain  at  Centreville  for  twelve 
hours  longer.  Half  an  hour  after,  on  ascend- 
ing the  Bummit  to  reconnoitre  the  country  to- 
ward Groveton,  J saw,  not  the  army  of  Lee, 
but  a vast  storm-cloud  rolling  rapidly  toward 
us.  I remembered  my  former  vaticination, 
and  accepted  the  omen  as  a certainty. 

Where  a man  is  living  in  peace  and  security, 
and  can  count  w’ith  reasonable  certainty  on  din- 
ing at  a named  hour  and  on  prearranged  dishes 
every  day  for  a fortnight  ahead,  he  is  prone  to 
imagine  that  he  controls  his  own  destinies,  be- 
comes conceited,  and  despises  signs  and  omens. 

But  the  poor  soldier,  whose  life  is  a series 
of  hazards  and  changes,  wrho  never  knows  what 
a day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  engulfed  in 
a maelstrom  of  events  and  accidents,  must  nat- 
urally seek  support  and  direction  in  his  ac- 
knowledged helplessness.  So  the  mighty  C»- 
sar  planned  wars  and  campaigns  by  observing 
the  flight  of  crows  and  the  color  of  chicken  giz- 
zards. Napoleon  the  Great  was  always  harp- 
ing on  destiny,  and  pointing  at  a star  which 
others  could  not  see.  When  of  yore  I sat  un- 
der my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  the  rising  thun- 
der-clouds suggested  nothing  but  an  umbrella ; 
to-day  I can  read  on  the  shadowy  scroll  the 
movements  and  destinies  of  armies. 

We  fled  to  General  Smith’s  head-quarters  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  swashing  hurricane  which 
burst  over  us.  Throwing  my  rein  to  an  order- 
ly in  a gum  coat  I took  refuge  in  a tent,  upon 
a half  permission  of  its  inmates.  The  rain 
poured  down  with  extraordinary  fury,  accom- 
panied with  claps  of  thunder  that  put  our  20- 
pounders  to  shame.  In  the  midst  of  it  I per- 
ceived. the  General  Staff  mount  and  take  the 
road  to  Fairfax.  Reluctantly  enough  I was 
forced  to  follow.  We  were  going  to  camp  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  w'hile  the  General  re- 
mained at  CentTeville.  I was  soon  drenched 
to  the  skin,  despite  of  my  gum  cape,  while  my 
shoes  and  leather  leggings  were  filled  with  wa- 
ter. 

When  about  two  miles  from  our  starting-point 
w'e  overtook  General  Heintzelman  and  Staff, 
and  all  together  stopped  to  listen  to  the  rapid 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  on  our  left,  and 
apparently  not  very  distant.  While  here  a Staff 
officer  rode  up,  reporting  the  death  of  General 
Stevens,  and  ordering  Heintzelman  to  send 
Grover’s  Brigade  across  to  support  Reno,  who 
was  sharply  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the 
Little  River  road.  Heintzelman  said  that  Gro- 
ver’s Brigade  had  got  too  far  ahead  to  be  re- 
called, and,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  get  his  artillery  back,  as  the  only 
practicable  road  was  blocked  up  for  an  indefin- 
ite distance  with  wagons  in  triple  lines,  and 
for  the  most  part  abandoned  by  their  drivers, 
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I had  not  the  heart  to  spoil  the  suppers  which 
the  poor  devils  doubtless  needed.  But  the 
teamster  is  the  standing  butt  of  the  army — not 
belonging  to  the  fighting  organizations,  he  i> 
out  of  range  of  their  sympathy,  and  is  abased 
as  a coward,  a thief,  a drunkard,  and  universal 
miscreant.  Men  are  too  apt  to  acquiesce  in  the 
positions  assigned  them  by  their  follows ; yet 
I have  known  some  worthy  and  faithful  men 
among  them,  and  have  always  had  a lurking 
sympathy  for  army  rnules  and  teamsters  as  the 
most  abused  and  oppressed  of  men  and  beasts. 

As  wc  approached  Fairfax  overtaxed  n/u  urv 
claimed  her  dues,  and  there  is  an  hiatus  in  my 
memory  of  uncertain  duration.  When  I re- 
covered my  consciousness  I was  sitting  on  my 
horse  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  village.  Near 
me  was  a blaring  fire,  around  which  several 
wretched  negroes  were  huddled,  while  others 
were  tearing  the  boards  off  n wooden  house  to 
feed  the  flames.  Utterly  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger,  and  chilled  to  the  bones  I 
envied  the  negroes,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  dismount  and  join  thorn.  Yet,  a*  I observed 
men  passing  to  and  fro,  I was  restrained  by  the 
hope  of  presently  seeing  some  one  who  could 
give  me  information  in  regard  to  the  missing 
Stall*  and  the  locality  of  head-quarters. 

After  a long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me%  1 rec- 
ognized a lieutenant  of  the  escort,  and  followed 
him  to  camp^  I here  found  every  thing  sloppy 
and  crowded.  Wandering  among  the  wagons 


at  General  Smith’s  quarters,  and  at  supper. 
This  was  a lucky  chance  which  I did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage,  of.  A short  time  afterward 
the  General,  followed'  by  several  officers  and 
his  escort,  rode  toward  Fairfax  Court  House. 
The  wav  was  wearisome  in  the  extreme  ; and 
I must  have  fallen  asleep  in  my  saddle  but  for 
the  continual  broils  with  parties  of  hummers 
and  teamsters  who  were  encamped  and  making 
good  cheer  all  along  the  road. 

Instead  of  pushing  on  with  their  trains  these 
miserable  creatures  had  blocked  up  the  whole 
line  between  Centre villo  and  Fairfax  Court 
House  with  their  teams,  and  then  abandoned 
them  for  the  purpose  of  resting  and  refreshing 
themselves — thus  jeopardizing  not  only  the  prop- 
erty in  their  charge  hut  the  safety  of  the  army. 
The  General,  followed  by  his  officers  and  escort 
with  drawn  sabres,  dashed  over  these  untimely 
bivouacs,  trampling  out  the  fires,  upsetting  the 
half-cooked  mess,  and  lathering  right  and  left 
with  the  fiat  of  their  swords,  pot  caring  for  an 
occasional  scrape  with  the  edge.  I took  no  part 
in  these  onslaughts ; for,  while  I recognized  the 
necessity  of  peremptory  and  extreme  measures, 
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I could  find  no  <m  -ihnt  I knew*  and  no  plneo  Returning  t«>  tins  village  1 *aw  some  soldier- 
to  lay  my  wearied  head.  Seeing  a tiingio  tent  gathered  around  a Wtfgoiu  and  found  there  utv^ 
with  a light  burping  I approached  ir,  and  found  a distribution  of  frpHh  brand  by  some  agent  of 
U crowded  wlf4^  1 looked  in,  the  Sanitary  '<?oxp'trtt ssiori  or  otjbrr  hujmniie  as- 

and  tM  company  hut  tip  man  social  ion.  I r^Ceivdil  iny  foal’  uwd  calling  Oip- 

said  weleom»r.  I rein  rood  to  the  wagon*,  with  turn  Morrill  of  the  Engineers  we  shared  anil  d#r 
the  hope  of  finding  shelter  in  one  of  thaw,  bot  voured  k. 

found  theta  crowded  m the  bow*  with  imofr  About  four  o’clock the  Staff  wa*  called 
tioml  company  i\*  gruff  and  iselfwh  fts  their  to  htaye,  and,  e^fauttol  fvy  a regiment  of  cayal 
pcriui^  I could  poi  wriizi glu  -with  fhasv  hog-s  rv,  we  rode  toward  Wadmigrop, .'through 
fomrphic^ta  mypride  sudiribnily  maHtkdey  »ud  thence  by  u quiet  by-mml  mtiil 

pj  look  ttedev  a wsgoti  W see  i f I ioiini  nut  find  #w.  came  in  sight  <4  the  Federal  forts,  and  e«;mps 

>tmvv  on  Munson  * ami  Upton's  hilE.  The  first  *ight 
.*$$$•[  Of  %lt&  iitttbnuil  flag  and  the  troops  >v  liich  throng 
ed  the  ramparts,  excited  pleasmtible  emortopsy 
bm  when  fetin  the  sum  mi  u I »aw  the  welkre- 
mehtbared  ^teyple  of^jby .Seminary  near  Alex- 
aiuiri*faud  the  preteHtiou.s  nnd  still  unfinished 
duihyi  of  tht^  yatimml  Cajdtol,  and  heard  behind 
tbt\  boom  fd’  the  r^bel  cannon,  I was  covered 
with  iuiUUcmbi6  humiliation; 


a shaker  from  the  pehiug  ridn,  and  d$ 
enough  e$  siizntre-  my  ehtfled  dkf  jadmb  r 
A bull -dog  juttt4?ud  lit  lue  witlv  a 

yiefatt*  sftsifct-  a$ld  I u Et 

tu  Urute'^— tnxutktiAdi  rf1>on  daiftumi  &W1*. 

Fortunately  the  next  vofen  1 hftzni  wa*  \UM 
of  a man  and  a friend-  Job n enmo  creeping 
out  of  the  d Captabr,  i*  iW 

yog?  I have  been  looking  bwr  for  yvn  since 
dark  J1  4 db  n ifeoV  my  mi%m  and  eft  red  foe  h erv 
meanwhile  potntmg  put  a grfJHp  pf  tet>p* 
the.younger  otfleers  were  sheltered. 

1 entered  one  of  i We  and  found  itot'onpied 
by  four  aid^  whose  pullets:  •aWijr-..c<>Tdr^d  the 
whole  mi hridjri : Along  the  from  wa*.  a space.  ! 
eight  feet  by  two,  of  nramplod  anti  floppy  ! 
niud — » tuni  roomy  and  dry  enough  ibf  tfidl 
copirade  1 hidf  *een  rtt  five  eotirt-houHt)  ip  h 1 
box,  hut  for  one  still  warm  with  tijig-  wetlkiV^^i; 
and  rnisertei  of  life  ir  seanud  ‘nurroW  and  ; 
cheerle?H  rr^ti  ngrpiiieft.  E pteed  «iy  aaddlc  j 

for  a pillow,  und  siiilung  down  fclt  tho  wnuii 
oozing  thpiugH  ftty  Mrigld  bhlukel  At  Ml:  pVtnte  | 
iu  >pito  of  which  I was  ^a)cdily  gbblin^  into  ! 
chilly  aiit*(in«cion$iR«^;  when  1 heard  die  nude  ; .A?-  thb'pojpt  there1  oisentTf;<f  a lit! le  pcr^Onni 

of  n trooper  is  tjabrti  ivnd  it  rough  voice  ('anvf  bv*pl«T  wdiiclr,  amidst  the  gk*runy  gmndeur  pf 
'uCaptain  Payne,  Gcnenil  Fdpb  wished  to  $(?&  ■ the  natiotial  dmmhf  I huti  'almost  lorgyu ten  to 
: ^n.'v  Tln>  wum  responded  to  by  a *|gh  witlild  \ ttote.  Nedj  Fvtrt  Budafc  vre  observed  a gen- 
the  rent  and  the  friendly  voice  of  Oiprain  Lbmte:  J a*»tl  -otHcer  and  suite  droKt*ii  -up  in  line  if 
v -Captain,  occupy  tuy  bed  and  enjoy  i?..  I -hull  j wading  to  pay  their  rasperts  to  ottr  ndvaneing 
he  out  all  rtightd'  I inimerod  brief  ilmnk^  \ cavalcade.  Generals  Pope  mid  MT>mvc)!:  who 
tcmwlea  fnxm  my  mml-hofe  to  tfc  dxy^  w%m  f InaOled  our  <:f4nmn,  End  nf gently  yuiesed  tliexn 
hnd yhy  troubles  for  thp -day  w^re  toideik  Uome  dismney  w Vet!  they  were  Ift^nn^d  that- 
>:?jdi-t>iLr  2,  I'tifxAiUf,— /fM  :5tomj  had  clea^**  &mur*\  :?>iA| 'kilm?.  was  mi  the  gty^nnd,  'fiiey 

cd  off,  with  rv  i$$t  sviiul , ft nd  the  day  wax  qfftte  |iiu met(t/uvly . ifebAhW  :ft Wtr>dA nd t foltencd  4^y 

jdeasunVv  Leaving  the  vam {> Gcneintl  Pop."  \vent  . their ; rlicciftfv'  toward.,  the  hue 
into  the  village  Aftd  oeeupiud  the  house  of  a- Mr  ComDutndcMw-L'hief,  w!n«  advanced  u;  iwai 
Food,  where l»e  i vauai.ncd  until  tko  middle  of  ihtr  ilium  Uml  eAChan^yd  ibytuaf  gveyting.^  Tbo 
uftmhhm.,  eui?a4  and  i onsult ing  with  hi*  wib*  biU.uk  plnyod,  ties  M\<^  rdivcrvd,  and  a e pa&sed 
ttinrnt  injnm>fmdef-^ . We  hnrti  rctieiVeti  oh* ' **>rnA-:  mifc*  fnriW.  hdldng  upon  an 

thB  death  ui'  our  o unarmed  ■ inlrn^wiided  by  piny  iblckhl^  Tim 

w]i. > body  had  just  been  Meat  in  by  the,  enemy  , briygace?  min/  had  nor  vet  arrived,  uml  w’Uii-. 
uftdvr  »l  fiag  of  truce.  He  bad  fallen  in  ibe  :*c-  j 'drawing  from,  the  crowd  I Mhie  d wiy^-u  m-ir  h 
ti* .iu  of  the  previous  night  hear  Chantilly.  We. j bali-spcttri  fire.  'm\d  drawing  n<v  blanket  «vOv 
iuivh<reund  the  result  of  this  Oglu  ba;r  f»oen  fa-  i my:  head,  >unk  rnttz.n  sort  of  stnnor,  ibt  res  till ' 
worttiibr  to  us,  and  Jt/ckscuiV  flank  tuarcli  bm  i itf  phy?rkal  nn<i  mental  exlutu^ion. 
bnc.u  mdclr  checked.  | i ■vyrk.-s  wnnwod  »*v  my  :uia»  John,  ovbo  hud 

1 \v«w  Fent  6V)t.  with  some^rdet*  for  Gcneml  j beets  ^eaticbirfg <Ar  mk.to i^ytpsikQnw, &sf 
Si  gel,  with  to  -jfliei&ffvAr-  |;^ai  ready.  ' Akd  1 

ntrtodrtlc  road.  Aker  riding  tone  £ as*  i; followed  dow  ly.  ; Un  ] fotunl  1am  dvi- 

tbur  be  had  nor. -yak  pa.^ed  Fnirlux ; ; put i fig.  witk.  an  ytltcei.  lb.  ri?gaHr*o  jba  ngl.-i  of 
so  J bought  it  Piuliuk^rhii of  a : po^sefistbri  ia  thoroyv.  Tin?  Miiu-nf  w^.1»i>*hly 

(n per-- buy, •phi  1 *at  down  by  the  foad-side  to'reud.i  indignant  at  lindtog  iiiv.  cbiiru;  asui 

0h jo  plefKUH  account*  otiyatT Senior ! oppb&ed  by  a jiffd  ^yGed  tiiu 
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tent  and  stood  up  for  his  right  respectfully  but 
firmly.  My  presence  settled  the  question.  I 
hoped  my  servant  had  not  been  rude  in  tone 
or  language,  but  I could  not  rebuke  him  for  de- 
fending my  interests. 

September  3,  Wednesday. — Fair  and  warm.  I 
rose  from  a long,  deep,  and  refreshing  sleep  to 
eat  and  drink  and  renew  my  toilet.  Then  dis- 
patched a hasty  letter  to  assure  friends  at  home 
of  my  welfare.  Then  slept  and  ate  and  slept 
again  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I re- 
ceived a visit  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Surgeon  of  the 
First  Michigan  Cavalry,  who  tells  me  he  is  just 
. from  the  field  of  the  late  battles.  He  informed 
me  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Brodhead,  whose 
body  he  had  seen,  and  also  tells  me  that  he 
leaves  on  the  field  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand of  our  wounded,  who  are  perishing  from 
hunger.  He  has  called  to  see  General  Pope  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  obtaining  present  relief 
and  transportation  for  them. 

The  news  from  the  West  is  scarcely  less  dis- 
couraging than  our  situation  in  Virginia.  The 
National  troops  are  falling  back  every  where, 
while  Louisville,  Newport,  and  Cincinnati  are 
under  martial  law.  We  already  begin  to  snuff 
the  odor  of  politics,  and  our  camp  is  filled  with 
rumors  of  changes  in  the  Cabinet  and  army 
commanders.  Hearing  of  one  of  General  Bu- 
ford’s aids,  who  was  going  to  Carlisle,  I wrote 
a letter  to  send  by  him,  and  walked  over  the 
fields  to  find  the  cavalry  head  - quarters.  I 
found  the  General  and  Staff  located  under  a 
tree  with  cloaks  and  blankets  spread  upon  the 
grass,  their  only  beds  and  shelter. 

In  discussing  the  battle  of  Saturday  Buford 
says  he  held  the  ground  between  Reno’s  left 
and  Bull  Run.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  here 
was  complete  and  bloody.  Graham’s  Batten’, 
directed,  I believe,  by  Lieutenant  Elder,  posted 
also  on  Reno’s  left,  used  grape  and  canister  on 
their  attacking  columns  at  seventy-five  yards, 
driving  them  back  with  terrible  slaughter.  Stu- 
art’s cavalry,  which  was  seeking  to  make  its 
way  around  our  flank,  was  overthrown  by  Bu- 
ford in  a decisive  charge.  The  fighting,  he 
says,  was  vindictive  in  the  extreme,  several 
men  and  officers  having  been  slain  after  they 
surrendered.  This  was  done  by  both  parties, 
and  it  was  thus  that  Colonel  Brodhead  fell. 
He  was  wounded  and  surrendered,  and  was 
shot  down  immediately  afterward. 

Buford  thinks  the  retreat  should  not  have 
been  ordered,  and  that  if  we  had  maintained 
our  ground  we  would  have  gained  a victory 
next  day.  I have  heard  several  general  officers 
express  the  same  opinion,  $nd  blaming  General 
Pope  for  yielding  the  field  before  he  was  beaten. 
These  opinions  result  from  the  gallant  dogma- 
tism of  men  heated  by  the  contest  and  elated 
by  partial  successes,  but  without  comprehensive 
information  in  regard  to  our  situation  at  sunset 
on  Saturday.  Our  left,  temporarily  forced  back, 
had  indeed  succeeded  in  giving  Longstreet  a 
bloody  check,  and  held  its  ground  firmly ; but 
at  the  same  hour  our  right  and  centre,  under 


Heintzelman  and  Ricketts,  had  been  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  advance  of  Lee’s  whole  power,  and 
driven  back  to  a point  which  rendered  our  posi- 
tion untenable.  The  retreat  was,  therefore,  un- 
avoidable as  a tactical  measure,  and  its  neces- 
sity further  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  troops 
were  utterly  exhausted  by  want  of  food  and 
rest,  while  at  the  same  time  the  events  of  the 
last  week  had  rudely  shaken  General  Pope’s  re- 
liance on  the  loyal  support  and  co-operation  of 
the  reinforcing  army. 

September  4,  Thursday. — Fair  and  pleasant. 

I lay*  if  camp  all  day  apparently  in  a state  of 
collapse,  dozing  continually  and  only  remain- 
ing awake  long  enough  to  take  the  meals  which 
John  brings  to  my  tent.  The  General  and  a 
portion  of  his  Staff  are  gone  to  the  city,  and  our 
mess  is  dissolved,  Smith,  Meline,  and  Pratt 
having  gone  with  him. 

September  5,  Friday. — Fair  and  pleasant.  I 
don’t  know  from  what  source  I am  fed,  and 
judge  that  John  is  on  his  own  hook  progging 
for  me.  My  breakfast  this  morning  was  coffee 
and  hard  tack  with  green  corn  and  fried  apples. 

I received  permission  to  visit  the  city  from 
Colonel  M‘Comb,  Chief  of  Topographical  En- 
gineers, who  also  gave  me  a letter  to  General 
Cullum,  recommending  me  for  a short  leave  of 
absence.  I rode  over  to  the  city  with  Colonel 
Ruggles,  passing  by  the  site  of  Averill’s  old 
cavalry  camp  and  crossing  on  the*  Georgetown 
aqueduct.  I was  the  same  day  mustered  in  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry.  Thus  ends  my 
month’s  compaign  with  General  John  Pope,  in 
which  brief  terra  has  been  concentrated  more 
of  hardship  and  hard  fighting  than  I have  seen 
in  a whole  year’s  previous  experience. 

Our  losses  in  men  and  material  have  been 
heavy,  although  every  thing  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  current  rumor.  An  agent  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  who  assisted  in  bury- 
ing our  dead  on  the  fields  around  Groveton,  in- 
forms me  that  they  found  seventeen  hundred 
dead  of  the  National  troops  on  the  ground.  * 
Assuming  the  usual  average  of  wounded  and 
our  list  of  casualties  would  be  swelled,  to  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  thousand  men,  about  the 
number  estimated  by  General  Pope.  Our  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  whole  campaign  will 
probably  amount  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  num- 
ber of  stragglers  has  been  disgracefully  large  ; 
but  I have  no  means  of  approximating  our  loss 
in  that  way.  From  all  accounts  and  what  we 
have  seen  the  enemy’s  losses  are  fully  equal  to 
ours.  We  have  lost  the  field  in  the  last  great 
encounter ; but  the  campaign  is  still  in  progress 
and  results  undetermined. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  this  campaign  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  planned  with  ability, 
and  executed  with  a degree  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness which  have  not  heretofore  characterized 
our  operations  in  Virginia.  There  was  a mis- 
take at  Cedar  Mountain,  where  we  allowed  a 
single  corps,  and  that  a 'weak  one,  to  fight  a 
battle  with  Jackson’s  whole  army,  when  we  had 
an  ample  force  lying  idle  almost  within  sight. 
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Jackson's  conduct  there — a singular  combination 
of  rashness  and  caution — showed  that  he  was 
even  more  in  the  dark  than  General  Pope,  and 
our  mistake  saved  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his  greater  mistake ; for  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  escape  behind  the  Rapidan,  he  might 
have  been  crushed  in  the  first  encounter  if  all 
our  disposable  troops  had  been  in  position. 

From  this  point  until  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Washington  the 
campaign  presents  a series  of  dashing  and  au- 
dacious manoeuvres  and  sanguinary  combats, 
in  which  the  National  army  lost  neither  honor 
nor  advantage,  until  it  closed  with  its  powerful 
adversary  in  the  culminating  fight  at  Groveton. 
Up  to  this  point  our  affairs  wore  an  encourag- 
ing aspect,  and  it  seemed  as  if  General  Pope’s 
intelligent  and  energetic  measures  were  about 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  Jackson  had 
made  a rash  adventure,  and  was  caught  in  it. 
We  had  brought  him  to  a stand  with  not  over 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  while  we  had  sixty 
thousand  in  position  to  fall  upon  and  crush 
him  before  his  supports  could  possibly  arrive. 
Thus,  on  the  moniing  of  Friday,  the  29th,  Lee, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Southern  army,  was 
separated  from  Jackson  by  a full  day’s  march, 
while  the  National  troops  all  lay  within  two  or 
three  hours,  at  most,  of  the  decisive  field,  with 
direct  and  open  roads*  to  move  upon,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  in  the  contest  of  ma- 
noeuvres the  Union  Commander  had  fairly  out- 
generaled his  adversary.  Without  hesitation 
or  delay  all  the  troops  immediately  under  Gen- 
eral Pope’s  eye  were  thrown  upon  the  enemy. 
All  day  long  the  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon, 
like  the  sounding  of  a mighty  gong,  invited  the 
absent  to  share  in  the  feast  of  death  and  glory ; 
all  day  long  the  white  battle-cloud,  visible  from 
hill  and  plain  for  twenty  miles  around,  beck- 
oned to  laggard  and  skulker,  to  the  exhausted 
soldier  who  had  dropped  behind  his  regiment, 
to  the  starred  chieftain  wfco  may  have  mistaken 
his  way  or  misunderstood  his  orders ; all  day- 
long the  anxious  Commander  counted  the  min- 
utes, and  urged  his  faithful  legions  to  a succes- 
sion of  brilliant  but  exhausting  attacks,  vainly 
listening  for  the  burst  upon  the  enemy’s  right 
and  rear  which  was  to  give  us  the  victory. 

Thus  passed  the  day,  and  the  hour,  and  the 
decisive  opportunity.  Sunset  on  the  29th  still 
found  us  with  the  light  columns  of  Sigel,  Heint- 
zelman,  and  Reno  dashing  against  the  strong 
and  stubbornly-defended  position  of  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  indeed  we  had  carried,  doubling 
back  Jackson’s  left,  and  holding  a great  por- 
tion of  the  contested  field,  with  the  enemy’s 
dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands  ; but  the  com- 
batants were  too  equally  matched  in  numbers, 
pluck,  and  condition  to  admit  of  our  pushing 
this  advantage  to  a decisive  conclusion.  Then, 
long  expected  but  too  late,  M ‘Dowell  appeared, 
and  reported  his  column  coming  into  position 
on  our  left.  Then  came  darkness,  followed  by 
a sharp  but  indecisive  bickering  of  musketry 
between  King’s  Division  of  M ‘Dowell’s  and 


Hood’s  command  of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  the 
leading  division  of  the  enemy’s  reinforcing  col- 
umn at  the  same  hour  coming  into  position  on 
Jackson’s  right. 

Porter,  with  his  splendid  Corps,  had  never 
appeared  on  the  field  at  all  Thus  it  was  that 
the  hopes  of  victory  and  the  prestige  of  success- 
ful generalship  passed  from  the  Union  Com- 
mander to  his  adversaries.  To  complete  the 
view  of  this  day’s  operations  I make  a note  of 
the  enemy’s  movements,  obtained  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  My  principal  informant,  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Lee’s  Staff,  says  : “On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  General  Lee  took  breakfast 
at  a house  west  of  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Riding 
forward  rapidly  they  passed  Longstreet  mov- 
ing through  the  Gap,  the  head  of  the  column 
some  short  distance  on  the  eastern  side.  They 
marched  left  in  front,  Hood’s  Division  leading. 
This  division  reached  the  field  and  formed  on 
Jackson’s  right  after  sunset  on  the  29th,  and 
immediately  thereafter  became  engaged  with 
a portion  of  M‘Dow-eirs  Command,  as  before 
stated.  Other  portions  of  Longstreet’s  Com- 
mand arrived  and  took  position  during  the 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  (Saturday), 
Longstreet’s  Command  was  all  up  except  An- 
derson’s Division,  which  had  not  yet  reached 
the  field.  The  absence  of  this  division,  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  Porter’s  forces  and 
intentions,  induced  General  Lee  to  remain  on 
the  defence  during  the  forenoon  of  Saturday. 
About  one  o’clock  p.m.  Anderson  arrived,  and 
the  rebel  Commander  immediately  commenced 
his  preparations  for  an  aggressive  movement. 
He  was  anticipated  by  Porter’s  attack,  which, 
being  but  feebly  urged,  soon  failed,  and  afford- 
ed the  golden  opportunity  for  the  grand  count- 
er-attack, whose  progress  and  results  have  been 
detailed.” 

This  statement  fully  confirms  my  own  ob- 
servations, and  sustains  General  Pope’s  theory 
of  the  situation  on  Friday,  the  29th.  Although 
the  subject  of  the  reinforcement  wfas  known  and 
discussed  at  head-quarters,  General  Pope  seems 
to  have  still  indulged  in  the  hope  that  the  ene- 
my was  endeavoring  to  withdraw  on  Saturday 
morning.  Whether  his  persistence  in  this  er- 
ror is  attributable  to  an  over-sanguine  temper, 
or  to  some  shifting  of  troops  from  one  part  of 
the  rebel  line  to  another,  I can  not  tell,  but 
there  was  certainly  no  sufficient  foundation  for 
such  a belief.  After  my  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Ricketts  in  the  morning  I had  become 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  theory  was  falla- 
cious. 

Our  attack  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  was 
therefore  a mistake,  and  it  is  fortunate  per- 
haps that  it  was  not  persisted  in  to  extremi- 
ties. Had  w-e  remained  on  the  defensive  en- 
tirely Lee  would  have  attacked  about  the  same 
hour,  and  we  might  have  obtained  better  re- 
sults with  less  loss,  and  on  the  following  day, 
reinforced  by  Sumner  and  Franklin,  have  turn- 
ed on  the  enemy  and  beaten  him. 

But  these  hypothetical  propositions  after  the 
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fact  are  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  usual  wran- 
gle which  follows  the  conclusion  of  a hand  at 
“Whist/' 

A master  of  the  art  of  war  has  said  that  cam- 
paigns are  hut  a succession  of  blunders  on  both 
sides,  and  that  General  wins  who  makes  the 
fewest.  Now  whatever  mistakes  General  Pope 
may  have  made  in  his  plans  or  suppositions,  I 
see  none  that  might  not  have  been  retrieved  by 
zealous  co-operation  and  hard  fighting;  and  I 
am  hut  little  disposed  to  indulge  in  unkind  or 
unnecessary  criticism  on  an  officer  who,  in  con- 
ducting a most  difficult  and  hazardous  cam- 
paign, has  exhibited  in  so  high  u degree  the  in- 
telligence, energy,  and  lighting  “animus”  which 
characterize  a first-class  soldier,  and  who  (as  I 
strongly  suspect)  has  been  the  victim  of  person- 


al jealousy  and  political  party-spirit.  Indeed, 
if  I had  my  doubts  on  this  subject  on  returning 
from  the  field,  they  were  entirely  resolved  after 
a short  sojourn  in  the  city.  From  the  tone  and 
temper  there  manifested  in  certain  circles  one 
might  have  imagined  himself  in  Richmond  in- 
stead of  the  National  Capital.  Satisfaction  at 
the  defeat  of  the  National  armies  was  shame- 
lessly expressed,  and  I was  told  bv  public  men 
and  military  officers  of  high  rank  that  “the 
success  of  such  a man  as  John  Pope  would  be 
a misfortune  to  the  country.” 

It  i*  evident  enough  that  while  the  slave- 
ocracy  is  at  open  war  with  the  Government  and 


* * ^ 
the  nation  its  subtle  and  malignant  influences 

are, still  felt  in  our  councils,  our  camps,  and 
throughout  Northern  society. 


AN  OLD  APPLE- WOMAN, 


shop,  and  u ndmeen-luirn  ; it  is,  in  fact,  n town 
several  times  larger  than  the  Georgia  village ; 
but,  for  all  that,  it  stands  “ right  round”  a pnd- 
cite — I beg  pardon,  a pool  — of  water.  This 
pofol  3k  k now m in  history  as  the  Frog  Pond,  and 
if  probably  derived  its  name  from  a family  of 
riogy  who  Once  had  there  a .summer  residence; 
but  .whv  it  retains  that  appellation  is  difficult 
conjecture,  riuce  ail  the  Boston  croakers 
any  spend  their  summers  nt  Newport  or  Nu- 
Imd,  uvt  l iheir  wit  much  arier,  if  not 

mtfrfc  in hoiesomc  quiu  »».•*>• 

Put  a pool  of  wit  mas  idressdy  been  shed  on 
tftift  pool  ot  water,  find  ii  is  nut  ray  intention  to 
swell  a small  pond  into  an  ocean.  Abler  pens 
than  mine  have  tried  to  do  that.  So  I shall 
content  myself  with  emptying  my  ink-stand 
upon  a little  old  woman  who,  in  rain  and  shine, 
week  in  and  week  out,  for  many  a long  year, 
kept  an  apple-stand  near  the  margin  of  that 
famous  puddle  of  waiter. 

She  was  little,  and  she  was  old,  and  1 do 


I NEVER  till ak  of  the  geography  of  Boston 
without  being  reminded  of  i\  village  to  w hich 
I w'as  once  directed  by  a planter  whom  I met 
by  the  road-side  in  the  backwoods  of  Georgia. 
“Go  stret  on,”  he  said,  “till  ye  come  to  it  shin- 
gled house,  a blacksmith-shop,  and  a tobacco- 
barn,  strandin'  right  round  a puddle  of  water — 
theta  the  village/’  Boston,  to  be  sure,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a shingled  house,  a blacksmith- 
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think  about  as  ugly  as  any  woman  who  has 
lived  since  the  birth  of  Eve — 'that  first  of  apple- 
women  ; but  she  loved,  and  served  her  coun- 
try, and  so,  in  spite  of  her  ugliness,  I feel  bound 
to  give  her  “half  a dozen  pages  of  general  his- 
tory.”* 

* At  first  she  served  it  by  vending  green  apples 
and  striped  sticks  of  stomach-ache  to  the  hungry 
lawyers  and  ragged  urchins  who  congregate 
about  Court  Square ; and  at  this  time  was  sole 
mistress  of  a peripatetic  shop— -a  huge  willow 
basket,  going  about  on  two  legs  and  open  at  the 
top,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  was  roofed 
in  by  a big  cotton  umbrella. 

She  was  a meagre  anatomy,  with  a sharp 
nose,  a sunken  chin,  and  a hatchet  face,  cov- 
ered all  over  by  a shriveled  skin  of  the  precise 
complexion  of  a peeled  potato.  In  winter  she 
wore  a faded  hood,  a blanket  shawl,  and  a wool- 
en gown — short  enough  to  show  a pair  of  cor- 
rugated stockings,  far  whiter  than  the  snow  in 
the  Streets  of  Boston.  In  summer  she  was  clad 
in  a dimity  cap,  a calico  frock,  and  a cotton 
bandana,  pinned  closely  over  her  bosom ; but, 
summer  and  winter,  she  was  always  elongated 
by  a pair  of  stout  brogans,  with  high  heels  and 
thick  soles — thick  enough,  one  would  say,  to  be 
impervious  to  all  the  moisture  that  human  feet 
are  heir  to.  But  they  were  not  impervious  to 
the  rheumatism.  That,  one  day,  got  into  the 
legs  of  the  old  woman’s  apple-basket,  and  forced 
her  to  shut  up  her  peripatetic  shop,  and  to  open 
one  of  a less  roving  character. 

Then  she  pitched  her  tent  upon  the  Common 
— or,  more  literally,  she  planted  there  a three- 
legged  stool,  the  big  umbrella,  and  a rough  pine 
table,  heaped  high  with  russets,  pippins,  and 
gillyflowers,  which  she  was  ready  to  dispense  to 
all  comers,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  one,  and 
half  a dime  for  half  a dozen — so  several  paper 
placards,  floating,  like  flags  of  truce,  from  as 
many  golden  pippins,  told  all  and  singular  who 
frequented  the  Common. 

Business  here  throve  with  the  old  woman ; 
for,  in  pleasant  weather,  the  Common  is  a greet 
resort  for  young  couples,  who  bill  and  coo  under 
the  spreading  elms,  or  on  the  iron-clad  benches ; 
and  billing  and  cooiug  is  a decided  sharpener 
of  the  appetite,  as  is  proved  by  the  lamentable 
case  of  the  young  maiden  who  died  of  love  and 
green  apples. 

There  is  no  telling  the  quantity  of  stomach- 
ache and  cholera-morbus  that  the  old  woman 
daily  dispensed  to  hungry  lovers , but  it  must 
have  been  large,  since  it  was  often  noticed  that 
however  high  her  table  w'as  heaped  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  always  low  clown  at  night,  when,  with 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  she  ambled  homew'ard. 

One  evening  a gentleman  passing  that  way 
just  at  dark  found  the  table  almost  untouched 
and  the  old  woman  in  a great  deal  of  trouble. 
It  had  rained  all  day,  and  few  lovers  had  come 

* The  clause  in  inverted  commas  is  not  original.  It 
Is  qnoted  from  a Mr.  Bonaparte,  who  now  goes  by  the 
title  of  Nap.  No.  1 ; and  this  is  all  he  expected  to  get, 
after  sleeping  for  ten  centuries. 
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upon  the  Common ; 60,  with  apples  and  clothes 
weeping  in  sympathy  with  her  sorrow^,  she  sat 
there,  with  no  one  to  help  her  home  with  her 
basket. 

It  is  said  that  evil  loves  the  dark ; bat  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  many  good  things  avoid  the 
daylight.  Others’  eyes  are  then  open,  and  the 
fear  of  what  “men  may  say”  often  sends  us 
sneaking  by  on  the  other  side,  like  the  Priest 
and  the  Levite,  in  the  parable.  But  now  it  w'as 
dark ; so  the  gentleman  shouldered  the  apple- 
basket  and  went  home  with  the  old  woman. 
She  lived  in  a small  room,  on  the  top-floor  of  an 
old  rickety  house  at  the  North  End ; and  as  he 
went  up  the  stairs,  the  gentleman  was  in  mortal 
fear  of  their  tumbling  down,  and  spilling  both 
him  and  the  apples.  At  last,  however,  he 
reached  the  room,  and  setting  dowm  the  basket, 
sat  himself  down  to  rest  his  tired  legs  and  shoul- 
ders. It  was  a narrow,  mean  apartment,  and 
so  low  that,  when  he  stood  upright,  his  head 
almost  hit  the  ceiling.  Two  young  children, 
a boy  and  A girl,  who  were  spreading  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal,  and  a thin,  emaciated 
| woman,  with  sunken  eyes  and  pallid  features, 

| who  was  lying  on  a bed  in  the  corner,  were  its 
occupants.  The  floor  was  bare,  the  furniture 
plain  and  poor,  and  every  thing  indicated  that 
its  tenants  lived  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation ; 
but  on  all  their  faces  was  a cheerful  look,  that 
show  ed  that  somehow  they  had  imbibed  of  that 
divine  elixir  which  gives  to  the  most  wretched 
comfort  and  contentment.  Curious  to  get  at 
the  secret  of  their  happiness,  the  stranger  asked 
the  old  woman  about  her  history. 

. Twenty  years  before,  she  said,  her  two  sons 
•and  her  husband  had  died,  leaving  her  desti- 
tute and  alone  w ith  one  remaining  child — a lit- 
tle daughter.  Too  weak  to  work  and  unwilling 
to  beg  she  then  resorted  to  6treet  vending,  and, 
by  twelve  hours  of  daily  toil,  managed  to  sup- 
port herself  and  bring  up  her  daughter.  At 
twenty  the  latter  married  a worthless  fellow, 
who  broke  her  heart,  and  then  cast  her  penni- 
less upon  the  world  with  a young  son,  the  little 
boy  who  w'as  then  setting  the  table.  The  old 
woman  took  them  in,  and  about  this  time  also 
adopted  the  little  girl,  who  was  the  orphan  child 
of  a poor  neighbor. 

“And  were  you  able  to  support  them  all  by 
vending  apples  ?”  asked  the  gentleman. 

44  No,  Sir,’’  she  answered.  44 1 tried  to ; but  I 
couldn’t.  My  darter  was  sick,  and  couldn’t  do 
nothing,  and  we  soon  got  into  debt,  twenty  dol- 
lars. Then,  as  if  to  make  bad  worse,  I was 
took  down  with  the  rheumatics.  I was  dowrn 
with  them  for  a fortnight ; and  when  I got  up, 
couldn’t  get  round  like  I could  afore ; so,  not 
knowin’  what  to  do,  I went  with  my  basket 
onto  a bench  nigh  the  Frog  Fond.  Folks  come 
to  me  amazin’  that  day,  and  at  night  1 had  two 
dollars  clean  profit.  Then  I saw  the  Lord’s 
hand  ; he  know’d  I couldn't  make  a living  going 
round,  so  he  gave  me  the  rheumatics,  to  show 
me  it  was  best  to  open  a stand  on  the  Com- 
mon.” 
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“ And  since  then  have  you  made  both  ends 
meet  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  since  then  I’ve  been  prospered 
wonderful.  I’ve  paid  off  the  debt,  and  now 
when  I want  to  I can  lay  in  a stock  of  ten  dol- 
lars, and  that,  you  know,  brings  apples  cheaper.  ” 

“ But  have  you  no  fear  for  the  winter  ?” 

“No,  Sir.  It’s  two  months  off;  I can  make 
thirty  dollars  afore  it  come,  and  that,  with  what 
sewing  and  washing  I can  do,  will  take  us  round 
to  warm  weather.” 

“And  how  old  are  you?”  asked  the  gentle- 
man, looking  at  her  furrowed  face  and  white 
hairs,  which  seemed  to  say  a century. 

“ Seventy  next  Christmas.  But  ye  wouldn’t 
think  it  to  look  at  me.  I feel  a’most  as  peart 
as  when  I was  thirty.” 

“And  at  your  age,  and  in  such  poverty, 
can  you  always  look  hopefully  at  the  future  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  ‘The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.”* 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  with  wonder.  He 
had  heard  those  words  before,  but  now  they  had 
to  him  a new  sound  and  a new  meaning.  All 
at  once  it  dawned  upon  him  that  “ the  poor  are 
blessed,”  because  of  their  faith  ; which,  of  itself, 
is  the  “ Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Drawing  a roll 
of  bank-notes  from  his  pocket,  he  handed  one 
of  them  to  the  old  woman.  She  took  it,  held 
it  up  curiously  to  the  candle,  and  then  said,  with 
a smile  that  made  her  ugly  features  absolutely 
handsome : 

“It’s  more  money  than  I ever  saw  at  once 
afore ; ’twould  take  us  clean  through  the  winter. 
Ye  is  a good  gentleman,  and  I thank  ye ; but 
we  can  get  along,  and  while  we  can  I don’t  like 
to  take  money  from  nobody.” 

This  she  said  in  a gentle  way,  as  if  she  feared 
to  wound  his  feelings.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
putting  the  note  back  in  his  pocket,  rose  and 
bade  her  “good-evening.”  When  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned,  and  saying,  “I  forgot  the 
children,”  took  both  of  them  up  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  them.  Then  he  went  down  the 
long  stairs,  and  walked  slowly  homeward.  He 
had  groped  in  the  dark  for  thirty  years,  and 
this  old  woman  had  given  him  his  first  living 
revelation. 

After  that  he  kept  his  eye  upon  her.  Every 
morning  and  evening  he  passed  her  stand  on  the 
Common,  and  he  never  went  by  without  saying 
a cheerful  word,  or  pausing  to  ask  after  her  sick 
daughter  and  the  children. 

“The  children  is  well,  thank  you,  Sir,  and 
Eliza  is  as  well  as  could  be  expected,"  was  her 
almost  invariable  answer.  But  one  sultry  day 
in  August  she  said : “ She  seems  to  be  sinking 
fast,  Sir.  Way  up  where  we  live  we  don’t  get 
none  but  hot  air,  and  the  sun  don’t  come  in  till 
into  the  afternoon.  ’Tears  to  me  we  need  sun- 
shine as  much  as  the  plants  and  the  flowers.” 

The  next  day  the  gentleman  went  home  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  as  hb  came  near  the  old 
woman’s  stand  he  caught  sight  of  the  invalid 


daughter,  seated  in  a hand-wagon,  propped  up 
by  a pillow,  and  shaded  by  the  big  umbrella. 
The  attention  of  the  old  woman  was  engrossed 
by  a juvenile  customer;  but  the  daughter  no- 
ticed his  approach,  and  called  to  him  as  he 
made  as  if  he  would  go  by  without  speaking. 

“Sir,  Sir,”  she  said,  “please  to  stop,  I want 
you  to  see ! I shall  soon  be  well ; for  now  I 
can  go  out  every  day  in  fine  weather!” 

“ And  who  got  you  down  the  stairs,  and  upon 
the  Common  ?” 

“ The  man  that  lives  on  the  lower  floor — he 
carried  me  down ; and  Tommy  drawed  me  here 
before  school  time.” 

“And  who  sent  us  the  wagon?”  asked  the 
old  woman,  her  ugly  face  lighting  up  with  the 
smile  that,  to  this  man,  always  made  it  hand- 
some. 

“The  Lord,  I suppose.  All  good  things 
come  from  him ; and  this  seems  to  be  a good 
wagon,”  answered  the  gentleman,  taking  the 
vehicle  by  the  wheel  and  shaking  it  as  if  to 
test  its  quality. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  for  a moment, 
without  a word.  Then  she  said,  “The  Lord 
will  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand,  ‘Ye  did  i: 
unto  me,  insomuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
these,  my  poor  children.’” 

The  man  turned  and  walked  away,  in  liis 
eye  a tear,  and  in  his  60ul  another  revelation. 
He  had  learned  the  whole  of  religion — faith 
and  good  works — at  the  cost  of  carrying  an  old 
woman’s  basket,  and  buying  for  her  daughter  a 
cheap  hand-wagon. 

Every  pleasant  day  for  a month  after  this  he 
found  the  sick  woman  seated  there  in  the  wag- 
on under  the  old  umbrella.  She  always  had 
a smile  for  him,  and  he  always  lingered  a while 
to  get  that  smile  and  a little  of  the  old  woman’s 
sunshine.  But  one  morning  he  went  by,  and 
found  there  neither  the  apple-stand  nor  the 
hand-wagon.  It  was  so  too  when  he  again 
went  by  at  evening ; and  then,  without  going 
home,  he  made  his  way  to.  the  home  of  the  old 
woman.  Softly  opening  the  door,  he  entered 
the  dingy  apartment.  A few  rays  from  the 
setting  sun  came  through  the  open  window, 
and  by  the  dim  light  he  saw  the  old  woman 
and  the  two  children  kneeling  by  the  low  bed 
in  the  corner.  She  w'as  holding  the  hand  of 
the  young  woman,  who  lay  with  her  eyes  up- 
turned to  the  fading  sky,  as  if  looking  in  clouds 
for  some  one  coming.  He  had  come,  the  Great 
Angel,  and  he  had  already  taken  her  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  All-Father. 

For  several  years  after  this  the  old  woman’s 
life  rippled  along  as  smoothly  as  a gentle  stream 
flowing  on  over  a sandy  bed  to  the  great  ocean. 
The  old  umbrella  got  many  a patch,  the  new 
bonnet  grew  old,  and  the  black  silk  gown  that 
she  first  wore  at  her  daughter’s  funeral  was 
turned  and  re-turned  to  fit  it  to  appear  on  Sun- 
days; but  she  never  begged,  and  never  bor- 
rowed, and  the  winter  was  never  so  hard  but  she 
had  enough  ready-money  at  command  to  buy 
her  small  wares  “by  wholesale.” 
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Little  by  little  the  young  lads  and  hungry 
lovers  who  frequented  the  Common  came  to 
know  her;  and  though  many  a rival  apple- 
stand  from  tjme  to  time  disputed  her  right  to 
monopolize  the  'trade,  in  stomach-ache  they 
soon  had  to  eat  their  own  candy,  and  to  “ fold 
their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  silently  steal 
away.” 

One  day  the  gentleman  who  had  learned  of 
her  his  first  lessons  in  Christianity,  passing  her 
stand,  noticed  some  new  flags  of  truce  floating 
from  her  pippins.  “Who  wrote  these,  Aunt 
Betsey  ?”  he  asked,  pausing  to  look  at  the  pla- 
cards. 

“ Oh,  Tommy  did  them,  Sir.  He’s  amazin’ 
smart  at  such  things.  He  can  write  like  any 
schoolmaster.” 

“ And  how  old  is  he  now  ?” 

“ Going  on  fifteen ; and  I’m  thinking,  Sir, 
it’s  about  time  he  was  doing  something.  I 
might  support  him  some  longer,  but  he’s  larned 
all  he  can  larn  out  of  college.” 

“What  does  he  take  to?” 

“Well,  he  wants  to  be  a merchant  I sup- 
pose he  gets  a-hankerin’  arter  it  from  my  bein’ 
in  the  business ; but  there's  a world  of  wicked- 
ness between  buyin’  and  sellin’.  Don’t  ye  think 
he’d  better  be  a lawyer  ?” 

“A  lawyer!  There’s  not  an  honest  lawyer 
living.  Let  him  be  a merchant.  Send  him 
down  to  my  counting-room  to-morrow.” 

Tommy  went,  and  so  became  under-clerk  in 
a large  commercial  house  on  Central  Wharf. 
When  he  drew  his  first  month’s  pay  he  brought 
it  home,  and  pouring  it  all  into  his  grandmo- 
ther’s lap,  threw  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
said : 

“ Now,  grandmother,  you  shall  shut  up  shop. 
I won’t  have  no  more  of  your  selling  apples.” 

But  the  old  woman  was  not  so  easily  lured 
from  the  “walks  of  commerce.”  She  did  not 
“ Shut  up  6hop.”  She  still  kept  her  stand  on 
the  Common ; but  in  summer  she  staid  at  home 
on  rainy  days,  and  in  winter  laid  by,  like  the 
frogs,  doing  neither  washing  nor  sewing. 

So  three  years  went  away,  and  then  Fort 
Sumter  fell,  and  President  Lincoln  called  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to  suppress  the 
Rebellion.  When  Tommy  went  home  that  night 
with  the  news  his  grandmother  was  thoughtful 
for  a time  ; then,  looking  in  his  face,  she  said  : 
“ Tommy,  the  country  has  done  every  thing  for 
you ; hadn’t  you  ought  to  do  something  for  the 
country  ?” 

“You  mean  I ought  to  volunteer?”  said 
Tommy. 

“Yes  ; if  Mr.  Speegle  is  willing.” 

Mr.  Speegle  was  willing;  and  so,  soon  after- 
ward, a queer  scene  was  witnessed  on  the  Com- 
mon. The  whole  parade-ground  was  in  com- 
motion. A regiment,  which  had  been  under 
review,  was  marching  out  of  one  of  the  gate- 


ways, and  the  old  woman,  perched  on  her  three- 
legged  stool,  was  wildly  waving  her  umbrella, 
and,  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  cheering  the  de- 
parting soldiers.  At  her  back  sat  a little  maid- 
en holding  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  trying 
to  hide  her  tears  in  her  handkerchief.  This 
was  Rose ; and  Tommy  was  going  away  with 
the  regiment.  He  was  the  only  stay  of  his 
grandmother,  the  only  hope  of  her  eighty  years ; 
but  cheerfully,  and  at  her  own  prompting,  she 
had  given  him  up  to  the  country.  “ The  coun- 
try had  done  every  thing  for  him ; he  ought  to 
do  something  for  the  country.” 

He  was  away  several  months,  and  then  came 
back,  re^enlisted,  and  went  away  again,  leaving 
his  bounty  with  his  grandmother.  After  this 
he  was  often  hea^d  from,  and  always  with  hon- 
or ; and  the  old  woman  seemed  to  grow  young 
again,  in  recounting  his  daring  deeds  to  some 
patient  listener  at  her  apple-stand.  “Just  to 
think,”  she  would  say,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
“ that  a poor  woman  like  me  should  rear  such  a 
brave  boy  for  the  country!” 

At  last  news  came  of  a great  battle.  Thou- 
sands, it  was  said,  had  fallen  on  both  sides ; 
and  every  morning,  with  a beating  heart,  the 
old  woman  went  to  the  mail  for  a letter  from 
Tommy.  But  no  letter  came,  and  a few  days 
later  she  found  his  name  among  the  list  of  those 
who,  in  the  great  struggle,  had  given  up  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

She  went  home  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  did  not  go  as  usual  upon  the  Common. 
Noticing  her  absence,  Mr.  Speegle  went  to  her 
humble  home  at  nightfall.  The  curtains  were 
doWn ; but  in  the  dim  light  he  saw  her  stretched 
up<Wi  her  bed,  and  Rose  kneeling  by  her  side 
weeping.  He  took  her  hand,  but  something  in 
her  face  kept  back  the  words  he  would  have 
spoken.  After  a moment  she  6aid:  “Mr. 
Speegle,  I’m  glad  you’re  come.  I owe  you, 
and  you  owe  me ; but,  I guess,  the  balance  is 
in  my  favor.  * Pay  it  to  Rosy.” 

“I  will,”' said  the  man,  his  voice  husky. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  lay  for  many  min- 
utes without  speaking.  Then,  clutching  the 
young  girl’s  hand,  she  said  :*  “ Rosy,  I’m  going ; 
but  love  the  Lord,  and  some  day  you  will  be  to- 
gether again  forever.” 

Then  her  head  sank  back,  and  she  went — 
went  to  live  in  a home  even  higher  above  the 
earth  than  the  top-floor  of  that  dingy  old  house 
at  the  North  End  of  Boston. 

And  now,  all  of  her  that  wras  ugly,  and  all 
that  was  old,  is  at  rest  in  a narrow  grave  not  a 
hundred  rods  from  where  I am  writing.  At  its 
head  stands  a simple  stone,  and  on  it  is  this  in- 
scription : 

BETSEY  SANDERS, 

Aged  82. 

Sue  was  Poor  and  Friendless;  hut  Sue  loved 
God  and  Her  Country. 
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A DAUGHTER  TO  SPARE. 

IT  is  a strange,  sad,  true  story  which  I have 
to  tell.  A few  of  my  readers  will  recognize 
it — a few  saintly  souls,  who,  for  the  dear  Lord’s 
sake,  tend  those  whose  other  friends  have  for- 
saken, in  the  “Home  for  the  Friendless,”  in  a 
distant  Western  city.  But  the  great  world 
knew  nothing  of  the  young  English  girl  who 
came  to  this  country  quite  alone,  and  broke  her 
heart  here  in  homesick  longing. 

The  Burtons  were  a well-to-do  family  of  the 
old  English  yeomanry — a race  of  strong,  stal- 
wart, fearless  men,  and  innocent,  unaspiring, 
domestic  women,  such  as,  unhappily,  are  grow- 
ing rarer  year  by  year  even  in  England.  There 
were  nine  children  in  the  family,  four  sons  and 
five  daughters — “a  daughter  to  spare,”  as  old 
Farmer  Burton  used  to  say,  laughing  his  great 
hearty  laugh,  as  his  children  walked  two  and 
two  before  him  to  church,  a brother  and  a sis- 
ter together,  leaving  always  one  girl  to  walk  by 
her  father’s  or  mothers  side.  This  girl  was 
nearly  always  Lily.  She  seemed  like  an  exotic 
in  the  family. 

The  rest  of  them  were  all  ruddy,  Saxon-look- 
ing  young  folks,  hearty  and  healthy.  Lily  was 
almost  of  that  peculiar  style  called  albino.  She 
had  either  pink  eyes  nor  curling  hair,  character- 
istics which  Mr.  Barman  has  led  us  to  believe 
universal  with  that  race.  But  she  fully  an- 
swered to  the  second  meaning  given  to  the  word 
albino  in  Worcester’s  Dictionary — she  was  “a  per- 
son unnaturally  white.”  What  unknown  cause 
had  bleached  her  alone  of  all  her  brothers  and 
sisters  to  this  alabaster  hue,  no  one  ever  con- 
jectured ; but,  even  in  her  cradle,  when  4he 
lay  like  a white  snow-drop  upon  the  pillows,  it 
was  so  apparent  that  it  led  to  her  being  called 
Lily.  She  had  purely  classical  features,  eyes 
of  a soft  light  brown,  and  her  face,  white  as 
marble,  was  framed  in  by  flossy,  waving  hair* 
as  white  as  the  silk  of  the  Indian  corn.  She 
looked  like  a statue  into  which  some  new  Pyg- 
malion had  breathed  life.  An  eye,  trained  by 
the  contemplation  of  higher  styles  of  beauty, 
would  have  singled  her  out  as  a diamond  of  the 
first  water.  But  with  these  simple  English  folk 
her  singularity  was  her  condemnation.  Not 
that  they  did  not  love  her — I think  she  was  the 
very  darling  of  the  flock;  but  there  was  some- 
thing unconsciously  compassionate  in  every 
manifestation  of  their  affection  that  struck  to 
the  core  of  her  sensitive  heart.  As  she  grew 
up  she  became  painfully  shy,  shrinking  from 
notice  always,  and,  whenever  she  saw  a stran- 
ger’s eyes  fixed  on  her,  trembling  w ith  embar- 
rassment. She  was  of  a singularly  impressible 
and  emotional  nature,  fond  of  music?,  and  de- 
lighting keenly  in  all  natural  beauty.  She  had 
the  long,  slender  hand  of  an  artist,  and  it  wanted 
only  opportunity  for  the  genius  which  now  and 
then  fairly  illuminated  her  pale  face  to  have  de- 
veloped into  some  splendid  manifestation.  As 
it  was  she  led  a dreamy,  idle  life.  The  rest 
w ere  so  much  stronger,  and  there  were  so  many 


of  them,  that  there  was  not  much  for  her  to  do ; 
and  she  was  happiest  out  in  the  world  of  birds 
and  breezes,  blue  sky,  and  free  winds. 

When  she  was  sixteen  a letter  came  to  her 
father  from  a brother  settled  in  America — not 
an  altogether  unusual  event,  for  letters  passed 
back  and  forth  between  the  Burton  family  and 
their  far-away  relatives  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years.  But  this  epistle  was  of  different 
purport  from  any  of  its  predecessors.  Solomon 
Burton  wrote  that  he  and  his  wife  were  getting 
old.  Heaven  had  blessed  them  with  no  chil- 
dren, while  his  brother  in  England  had  nine. 
Was  it  too  much  to  ask  that  of  this  large  fam- 
ily one  daughter  should  come  to  cheer  the  old 
age  of  her  aunt  and  uncle  for  a few  years?  It 
was  a specious,  plausible  letter.  Let  us  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  it  was  fairly 
meant  at  the  time — that  not  even  Solomon  Bur- 
ton would  have  been  bad  enough  to  lure  one 
of  his  brother’s  children  from  her  comfortable 
home  with  the  set  purpose  of  making  her  life 
a burden  to  her.  # 

The  letter  was  read  out  loud  in  full  family 
conclave,  Farmer  Burton  giving  more  effect  to 
the  words  by  his  slow,  hesitating  enunciation 
than  a readier  reader  would  have  done.  When 
he  had  finished  Ire  wiped  his  spectacles  and  put 
them  away,  folded  the  letter,  and  then  looked 
round  on  his  group  of  sons  and  daughters. 

“ I be  main  sorry  for  Solomon,  that’s  a fact,” 
he  said,  6lowly ; “but  there  ben’t  one  of  ye  that 
I can  see  my  way  clear  to  part  with.” 

Then  a silence  fell  on  the  gronp,  which  was 
broken  at  last  by  Lily. 

“Father,  let  me  go.  You  know  how  often 
you  have  called  me  the  daughter  to  spare.” 

“That  was  just  my  joke,  because  there  was 
no  brother  to  go  with  you.  Your  mate  died  in 
his  cradle — the  only  child  we  ever  lost,  thank 
God ! But  I ben’t  any  more  ready  to  part  with 
you  than  the  rest.  Solomon  must  look  out  for 
an  orphan  to  bring  up.  When  the  Lord  makes 
some  folks  without  children,  and  some  children 
without  fathers  and  mothers,  I take  it  He  means 
’em  to  bo  put  together.” 

“ But  I want  to  go,  father.  I want  to  go 
across  the  sea — to  see  suns  rise  and  set  with  no- 
thing in  sight  but  water — and  then  the  strange 
new  country,  and  the  strange  new  life ! Oh, 
father,  let  me  go !” 

They  all  looked  at  Lily.  Her  parted  lips 
were  trembling  with  eagerness.  A faint  color 
had  stained  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  check. 

A paper  she  held  in  her  hands  fluttered  and 
trembled. 

“ I didn’t  think  ye’d  be  so  over-ready  to  leave 
the  old  home,  lass,  ” her  mother  said.  “It  wur 
always  a good  home  to  thee.” 

But  Lily  wa3  determined  to  go,  and  now  the 
fact  came  out  that  underneath  her  shy,  retiring 
ways  purpose  and  energy  such  as  they  had 
never  guessed  were  hidden.  She  had  not 
knowrn  herself,  until  this  prospect  of  a wider  life 
opened  before  her,  how  painfully  she  had  felt 
the  limitations  of  her  commonplace  existence. 
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The  subtle  something  stirring  within  her,  which 
under  favoring  circumstances  w*ould  have  been 
called  genius,  stung  her  to  feverish  excitement. 
It  was  a spirit  those  simple  home  folks  could 
not  exorcise,  so  they  determined  at  last  to  let 
her  go.  Solomon  Burton  had  promised,  if  one 
of  his  nieces  would  come,  either  to  meet  her 
himself  in  New  York  or  send  some  competent 
person  to  do  so.  So  a letter  was  dispatched  to 
tell  him  in  what  ship  she  would  embark,  and 
then,  one  sunny  spring  day,  the  home  folks 
kissed  her  and  cried  over  her,  apd  her  father 
took  her  to  Liverpool  and  put  her  on  board  the 
Andalusia. 

The  voyage  was  something  to  her  which  it 
never  could  have  been  to  a different  tempera- 
ment— a long  dream,  a revelation  rather.  All 
day  she  sat  watching  the  leaping,  wonderfully 
tinted  waves,  the  changing  hues*  of  sky  and 
wrinkled  sea.  The  sunset  thrilled  her,  the 
moonrisc  stirred  her  soul  with  its  ghostly  splen- 
dor. She  forgot  to  cat  or  to  sleep.  Ilcr  face 
grew  thin,  and  her  brown  eyes  grew  luminous. 
She  awoke  from  her  dreaming  when  she  reached 
New  York. 

A man  came  on  board,  an  agent  for  the 
44  Emigrant’s  Forwarding  Society,”  I think  they 
call  it.  He  inquired  her  out,  and  told  her  lie 
had  been  written  to  by  her  uncle  to  sec  her  sent 
forward.  So  she  was  packed  off,  toward  the 
sunset,  in  a second-class  car,  surrounded  by 
rude  men  arid  women  such  as  she  had  never 
encountered  before;  and  her  very  soul  began 
to  sicken  for  her  Euglish  home  and  its  homely 
comforts. 

Meantime  a change  had  taken  place  in  her 
uncle’s  household.  His  wife,  the  kindly,  elder- 
ly woman  who  had  been  living  when  his  letter 
was  written  to  England,  had  died  suddenly; 
and  he  had  hastily  married  again,  a bride  much 
younger  than  himself,  showy  and  heartless.  To 
this  woman  he  communicated,  with  some  secret 
discomfort,  the  fact  that  his  niece  was  on  her 
W’ay.  lie  was  held  in  curious  thrall  by  his  new 
wife.  She  was  a black-haired,  black-eyed  wfo- 
man,  with  a singular  fire  in  her  eyes,  which 
warned  one  not  to  trust  or  try  her  too  far.  She 
was  considered  a beauty  by  the  commonplace 
people  among  whom  she  lived — people  with 
whom  handsome  features  and  brilliant  coloring 
go  for  ever)'  thing,  and  the  subtler  shades  of 
expression  pass  quite  disregarded.  To  old 
Burton’s  delight  the  prospect  of  the  new  ar- 
rival seemed  agreeable  to  her.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  first  at  her  easy  acceptance  of  the  situ- 
ation ; but  he  began  to  understand  it  better 
wdien,  a day  or  tw*o  after  his  announcement,  she 
remarked,  carelessly, 

“ I wish  Lily,  or  whatever  that  girl’s  name 
is,  would  hurry  along.  I’m  tired  of  doing  with- 
out a servant.  It  was  not  what  I expected 
when  I came  here.”  c 

44  You  know  I’ve  tried  hard  to  get  you  one — 
been  into  town  three  times  in  the  last  ten  days,” 
ho  expostulated,  mildly. 

“And  that  is  why  I wished  your  niece  would 


hurry,”  she  answered,  in  cold,  clear  tones.  44 1 
found  no  fault  with  your  endeavors,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, only  their  want  of  success  makes  some 
other  arrangement  necessary.  I am  glad  you 
sent  out  for  this  young  woman.  She  will  an- 
swer our  purpose  nicely,  since  the  girls  in  C 

are  too  fond  of  city  life  to  be  willing  to  come 
out  on  this  dull  old  farm.  Not  that  I blame 
them,”  she  added,  with  an  ominous  glitter  in 
the  scornful  eyes  she  turned  on  the  solitary 
landscape  outside  the  window. 

“But  my  brother’s  daughter  isn’t  used  to 
much  work,”  he  said,  meekly;  “they  are  very 
comfortable  livers  at  home.” 

“Is  she  not?”  Mrs.  Burton  answered,  care- 
lessly. 44  It  will  come  harder  on  her  then.  But 
of  course  it  is  what  she  must  have  understood 
and  expected  when  she  came.  She  must  have 
food  and  clothes,  and  she  must  earn  them.” 

Solomon  Burton  had  a -guilty  consciousness 
of  the  very  different  expectations  he  had  held 
out  when  he  wrote  for  his  niece  to  come  ; but 
the  look  in  his  wife’s  eyes  warned  him  not  to 
oppose  her.  It  was  the  last  stand  he  made  for 
Lily.  “After  all,”  he  thought  to  himself, 44 why 
shouldn’t  she  help  her  aunt  till  I can  get  6ome 
one  ? The  Burtons  in  England  were  never  an 
idle  set.” 

The  next  day  Lily  came.  Tired  wiul  her 
journey,  every  sensitive  nerve  jarred  and  out 
of  tune  through  contact  with  strange,  rude  peo- 
ple, and  their  stares  and  comments,  she  had 
looked  forward  to  a .haven  of  refuge  in  her  un- 
cle’s house.  She  thought  she  should  find  there 
the  wide,  genial  hospitality  of  her  own  home, 
and  be  welcomed  by  her  childless  relatives  as 
a beloved  and  only  daughter. 

Her  uncle  met  her  under  his  wife’s  eye,  and 
his  cold,  indifferent  greeting  struck  a pang  to 
her  heart  sudden  and  shaq)  as  the  thrust  of  a 
weapon.  Then  her  aunt  shook  hands  with  her 
carelessly,  and  showed  her  the  way  to  a little 
chamber  under  tho  roof. 

It  would  make  my  tale  too  long  to  tell,  and 
too  sad,  were  I to  enter  into  the  details  of  her 

life  on  that  farm  in  the  outskirts  of  C . 

Her  days  hitherto  had  been  passed,  as  I have 
said,  in  an  idle,  dreamy  way,  while  her  mother 
nnd  her  four  stronger  sisters  bore  all  the  bur- 
dens. But  now  an  unsparing  hand  laid  them 
upon  her  own  shoulders.  From  early  morn 
until  late  at  night  there  was  for  her  no  interval 
of  repose.  Her  constitution  broke  dowm  pres- 
ently. Her  white  face  grew  pinched  and  thin, 
her  step  heavy,  and  from  her  eyes  a brooding, 
passionate  despair  looked  out.  But  nothing 
in  her  aspect  softened  the  heart  of  her  uncle’s 
wife.  The  woman  had  the  instincts  of  a slave- 
driver.  So  long  as  her  work  w as  done,  her  own 
ease  secured,  she  cared  not  at  what  cost. 

It  is  possible  that  Lily  could  have  borne  it  all 
if  they  had  loved  her  a little.  But  a heartsick, 
homesick  longing  took  possession  of  her,  and 
made  her  nights  sleepless  after  her  days  of  toil. 
She  had  never  written  home  since  the  first  let- 
ter announcing  her  arrival.  She  had  not  cour- 
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age  enough ; besides,  she  was  too  sensitive. 
She  had  come  away  against  their  remonstrances, 
lured  by  the  proffer  of  the  untried  life,  the  un- 
known land.  A pride  which  was  dominant  in 
her  nature  withheld  her  from  confessing  that 
all  had  been  a delusion.  She  knew,  moreover, 
that  they  could  ill  afford  to  send  her  the  money 
wherewith  to  return,  and  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  ask  it  of  her  uncle.  So  she  toiled  on, 
and  bore  her  sufferings  meekly,  until  at  last  a 
pause  came  in  her  daily  routine.  Carrying  one 
day  a heavy  burden  across  the  frozen  ground, 
her  feet  slipped  from  under  her,  and  she  went 
down  upon  her  back,  hurting  herself  so  severely 
that  she  lay  there  motionless  until  her  uncle 
came  that  \vay,  lifted  her  up,  a helpless  weight, 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  into  the  house. 

For  several  days  no  physician  was  sent  for; 
but,  as  the  poor  girl  grew  worse,  one  was  called 
at  last — not  the  family  doctor,  whose  comments 
they  possibly  dreaded,  but  a stranger  from 

C . Dr.  Sinclair  started  back  in  surprise 

when,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Burton  to  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room,  he  saw  what  looked  to  him 
like  a piece  of  marble.  He  looked  at  the  fair, 
smooth  face,  so  evidently  young,  and  yet  so 
strangely  white,  with  the  soft  hair,  silver-white 
as  that  of  extreme  old  age,  floating  round  it, 
with  its  purely  classical  features,  and  its  lumin- 
ous eyes  of  softest  brown.  For  the  first  time 
a man  of  cultivated  artistic  perceptions  saw 
Lily,  and  realized  the  full  power  of  her  singular 
beauty. 

“Who— what — is  she?”  he  asked  involun- 
tarily, turning  to  Mrs.  Burton. 

“She  is  my  husband’s  niece.  She  looks  like 
one  of  those  white  niggers  Barnum  makes  a 
show  of,”  the  woman  answered,  sneeringly. 
She  had  conceived  from  the  first  a violent  and 
deep-seated  antipathy  to  Lily’s  peculiarities, 
and,  misunderstanding  the  doctor’s  surprise, 
she  fancied  him*  ready  to  share  in  it. 

“Why,  Madam,”  he  answered,  “she  is 
unique.  One  never  sees  such  a face  outside 
of  a gallery  of  sculpture.” 

Mrs.  Burton’s  aspect  darkened.  She  bit  her 
lip  savagely  as  she  motioned  him  to  go  in.  She 
kept  close  at  hand  while  he  examined  Lily. 
He  pronounced  her  hurt  an  injury  of  the  spine ; 
not  absolutely  incurable — indeed  he  thought  it 
could  be  cured  readily  enough  if  she  had  suf- 
ficient recuperative  power,  but  she  looked  so 
frail  it  made  him  doubtful.  Then  he  gave  his 
directions,  left  his  remedies,  and  went  away. 

He  came  daily  for  a while  until  Lily  learned 
to  look  forward  to  his  coming  as  the  one  drop 
of  comfort  in  her  miserable  day.  She  suffered 
physical  torture;  but  that  was  little  compared 
to  the  misery  of  lying  there  helpless,  listening 
to  her  aunt’s  stinging  taunts  and  innuendoes. 
Why  had  she  never  heard  from  home?  she 
asked  herself.  Even  the  letter  she  had  written 
remained  unanswered.  Had  God  and  man  alike 
forsaken  her  ? It  would  have  comforted  her  sad 
heart  a little  could  she  have  known  the  truth — 
known  that  letter  after  letter  had  come  for  her, 


full  of  tenderest  love,  offering  over  and  over  to 
send  for  her  if  she  were  not  happy  and  con- 
tented, saying  they , none  of  them,  were  con- 
tented without  her;  for  they  had  found  out 
now  that  they  never  had  had  a daughter  to 
spare.  These  letters  had  been  suppressed,  one 
after  another,  by  her  aunt,  unwilling  to  lose 
her  faithful,  uncomplaining  servant.  Of  course 
none  of  them  were  answered,  and  the  tender 
hearts  at  home  were  tortured  alternately  by  the 
thought  that  she  had  forgotten  or  ceased  to  love 
i them,  and  the  fear  lest  she  had  fallen  into  some 
distress  or  adversity  which  they  could  not  know. 

So  they  sorrowed  for  her  in  the  far-away  land, 
while  she  lay  there  feeling  as  if  earth  and  Heav- 
en had  alike  forsaken  her. 

One  day  Dr.  Sinclair  found  the  door  open 
and  came  in  unperceived.  He  had  been  sus- 
pecting Mrs?  Burton  of  unkindness  toward  his 
patient,  and  as  he  came  in  he  heard  enough  to 
confirm  his  worst  suspicions.  She  was  taunting 
the  poor  girl  with  her  helplessness  and  depend- 
ence, so  cruelly  that  all  the  manly  sympathy 
of  his  nature  was  aroused.  He  walked  straight 
into  the  room  and  up  to  Lily's  couch.  The  tears 
were  flowing  silently  down  her  white  cheeks, 
and  her  breath  was  choking  with  sobs  which 
fche  tried  hard  to  suppress  as  she  saw  him. 

“Lily,  my  child,”  he  said,  without  the  slight- 
est motion  of  greeting  to  Mrs.  Burton,  “how 
old  are  you  ?” 

“Eighteen,  Sir,  last  month.” 

“Then,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
you  are  free  to  choose  whether  you  will  remain 
with  your  uncle  or  not.  I offer  you  another 
home.  My  wife  will  receive  you  willingly. 

We  will  care  for  you  till  you  are  cured,  and 
then  put  you  in  a way  of,  caring  for  yourself. 

Will  you  go  ?” 

A gleam  of  light  broke  across  the  poor  white 
face  that  gave  it  the  radiance  of  an  angel’s, 
and  she  said  exultantly,  yet  humbly : 

“ God  sent  you,  Sir.  I am  not  too  proud  to 
be  helped  by  you.  I will  go.”  • 

Then  he  turned  for  the  first  time  to  Mrs. 

Burton,  who  stood  by  pale  with  rage. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  with  quiet  firmness, 

“I  shall  come  back  in  one  hour  with  a suita- 
ble carriage  in  which  to  take  away  this  girl. 

In  the  mean  time  I expect  you  to  have  her 
trunk  packed.  See  that  you  interpose  no  hin- 
drance to  her  going ; it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you  if  you  do.  I am  convinced  that  your 
treatment  of  her  would  illy  bear  a legal  investi- 
gation.” 

He  drove  home  rapidly  and  told  his  wife 
what  he  had  done.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  a gen^ 
tie,  kindly- natured  woman,  but  her  charity 
was  acquiescent  rather  than  spontaneous.  She 
never  thwarted  her  husband’s  plans  of  benevo- 
lence, which  lay,  as  she  knew,  very  near  his 
heart;  but  she  never  would  have  thought  of 
originating  them  herself.  On  this  occasion  she 
listened  with  sympathizing  interest,  and  prom- 
ised cheerfully  to  have  a room  prepared  by  the 
time  the  Doctor  should  arrive  with  his  patient. 
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When  he  returned  to  the  farm  he  found  Lily 
ready,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Burton.  He 
took  the  girl  tenderly  in  his  arms  and  placed 
her  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  sent  the  driver 
back  for  her  trunk,  and  they  drove  off. 

On  their  way  the  Doctor  drew  from  Lily  all 
her  sad  story,  even  to  the  neglect  by  her  home 
friends  which  rankled  so  bitterly  in  her  heart. 
This  utter  silence,  of  which  she  spoke,  aroused 
at  once  in  his  mind  suspicions  of  unfair  dealing 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Burton ; and  while  he  for- 
bore to  agitate  Lily  by  uttering  them,  he  re- 
solved secretly  to  write  at  once  to  her  father 
and  solve  the  mystery  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  received  the  suffering  girl  with 
that  gracious  gentleness  which  was  part  of  her 
nature ; and  now,  in  spite  of  the  physical  pain 
which  tortured  her,  came  to  Lily  a few  weeks 
more  complete  and  satisfying  than  any  others 
in  her  life,  unless  possibly  her  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  For  the  first  time  her  artistic 
perceptions  were  fed  and  ministered  unto. 
Pictures,  which  seemed  to  her  like  the  visible 
embodiment  of  her  long  dreams,  hung  on  Dr. 
Sinclair’s  walls.  Flowers  in  graceful  vases 
made  the  rooms  fragrant.  Books  were  every 
where;  and  when  the  Doctor  himself  was  at 
home  he  found  real  and  rare  delight  in  sitting 
beside  her  couch  and  reading  to  her  from 
Keats,  and  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  watching 
the  reflection  of  every  thought  on  her  face,  the 
light  flowing  sea- like  into  her  luminous  eyes, 
the  soft  sea-shell  tint,  like  the  ghost  of  a flush, 
staining  her  cheek.  She  scarcely  realized  that 
she  grew  no  better,  this  cup  of  new  delights 
held  to  her  lips  was  so  entrancingly  sweet. 

And  now  came  one  of  those  mysterious  provi- 
dences which  made  me  call  my  story  strange  as 
w ell  as  sad. 

Dr.  Sinclair  was  sent  for,  late  in  the  season 
as  it  was,  \o  attend  a patient  ill  of  cholera.  He 
had  attended  to  many  such  calls  before  without  a 
thrill  of  fear.  He  answered  this  one  as  readily  as 
usual,  but  with  a singular  and  oppressive  convic- 
tion that  he  was  going  to  his  doom.  It  proved 
to  be  a fatal  case.  He  staid  with  the  patient 
until  all  was  over;  and  then  had  just  strength 
enough  to  go  to  his  own  home,  and  die  in  his 
own  bed.  No  one  took  it  from  him,  though  all 
his  household,  who  loved  him  as  faithfully  as 
they  served  him,  aided  his  half-frenzied  wri£e  in 
her  ministrations  about  his  dying  pillow  — all 
but  Lily,  w'hose  helplessness  never  came,  never 
could  come,  half  so  bitterly  to  her  in  that  hour. 

A week  after  the  funeral  the  house  was  fresh 
and  swreet  again,  flowers  in  the  vases,  winter 
sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  uncurtained 
windows,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  gentle  and  gra- 
cious as  ever  in  her  pale  sadness,  received  a 
visit  of  condolence  from  an  intimate  friend. 
Her  plans  were  discussed.  The  Doctor  had 
lived  generously  up  to  his  income.  There 
W'ould  be  little  left  for  his  widow  beyond  a life 
insurance  for  a few  thousands.  The  house 
must  be  given  up  almost  immediately,  and  Mrs. 
Sinclair  would  go  to  her  father’s  in  Buffalo. 


Then  Lily’s  fate  came  up  for  consideration. 

It  chanced,  if  any  thing  ever  chances  in  this 
world  of  God’s,  that  the  lady  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and 
she  proposed  to  remove  Lily  there,  and  interest 
herself  personally  in  her  case  until  either  she 
was  better  or  her  friends  in  England  could  be 
communicated  with. 

“ The  Doctor  had  written  to  them,  I know,” 

Mrs.  Sinclair  said.  “ It  was  almost  time  for 
his  letter  to  be  answered.  But  I don’t  like  to 
speak  of  it  to  her.  The  Doctor  didn't  let  her 
know.  He  thought  not  knowing  would  spare 
her  a pang  of  disappointment  if  no  letter  came.” 

It  was  arranged  at  last  that  the  visitor  should 
propose  to  Lily  her  removal  to  the  Home.  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  as  is  natural  to  persons  of  her  peculiar 
type,  shrank  from  giving  even  necessary  pain ; 
and  she  feared  this  proposition  would  be  very 
grievous  to  Lily.  She  was  thankful  to  learn 
afterward  how  gladly  it  was  received.  The 
poor  girl  had  understood  the  necessity  which 
constrained  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  her  great  fear 
had  been  lest  she  should  be  abandoned  again 
to  the  untender  mercies  of  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

When  she  heard  the  name  of  her  refuge  she  re- 
peated it  over  to  herself — 

“ The  Home  for  the  Friendless — that  sounds 
like  heaven.  How  good  God  is  I May  I go 
there  to-morrow  ?” 

The  next  day  the  quiet  house  opened  its  doors 
to  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a little  white  bed, 
in  a little  w'hite  room,  and  Mrs.  Van  Ostrand, 
the  lady  who  had  especially  interested  herself 
in  her,  felt  as  she  6aw  the  marble  - like  face, 
with  its  wistful,  luminous  eyes,  nestling  to  the 
scarcely  white  pillow,  that  the  tired  child  had 
come  to  her  last  home  on  earth — the  next  re- 
move would  be  to  the  home  in  heaven. 

But  just  then,  grateful  and  satisfied  as  Lily 
was,  an  intensity  of  homesick  longing  took  pos- 
session of  her  which  it  was  pitiful  to  see.  When 
she  had  been  there  a day  or  two  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
trand sailed  to  see  her. 

“Do  you  find  yourself  comfortable?”  she 
asked,  kindly. 

‘4  So  comfortable  that  the  very  comfort  makes 
me  think  of  home,  and  long  for  it.  I believe  I 
am  getting  better,  Mrs.  Van  Ostrand,  and  that 
makes  me  think  again  of  something  w hich  came 
into  my  mind  before  I was  hurt.  You  know  I 
do  not  look  like  other  people” — her  breath  came  • * 

fast  as  she  spoke.  It  was  the  first  time  any 
one  in  this  country  had  ever  heard  her  allude 
to  her  physical  peculiarity.  ‘ * My  A unt  Burton 
said  there  was  a great  showrman  who  carried 
round  such  people  as  I am  for  a show.  Do  you 
think  he  would  take  me,  as  soon  as  I am  well, 
and  let  me  be  exhibited  till  I had  earned  mon- 
ey enough  to  take  me  home  ?” 

“I  think  he  would,”  Mrs.  Yan  Ostrand  an- 
swered, cheerfully. 

“And  will  you,  oh  will  you,  write  the  letter 
to  ask  him  now'  ? I know  I should  get  better 
so  much  faster  if  I were  only  sure  that  there 
would  be  some  means,  when  I got  well,  of  going 
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home.  I’m  sick  to  see  my  mother’s  smile,  and 
hear  my  father’s  voice  ?” 

So  the  letter  was  written,  and  great  content 
settled  down  on  Lily’s  heart.  Her  talk  was  all 
of  English  sights  and  sounds — larks  in  the  hedge- 
rows, hawthorn  scenting  the  air,  heath  on  the 
hills.  And  yet,  during  these  days  of  waiting, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  buoyed  up  by  hope  as 
she  was,  6he  was  failing  fast.  At  every  visit 
Mrs.  Van  Ostrand  saw  more  clearly  to  what 
home  she  must  surely  go. 

At  last  the  answer  came.  There  would  be  an 
opening  for  her  whenever  she  was  able  to  come 
to  New  York.  She  seized  it,  after  it  was  read 
to  her,  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  her  heart. 

“Oh,  I shall  go  home,  I shall  go  home!” 
she  cried,  and  then  suddenly  fell  back  upon  her 
bed  in  a deathlike  swoon.  . 

It  was  an  hour  before  she  opened  her  eyes 
again,  and  the  first  object  they  rested  on  was 
Mrs.  Van  Ostrand’s  face  all  wet  with  tears. 

“ Do  not  cry  for  me,”  she  said.  “ Do  not  be 
sorry  for  me.  You  think  I shall  not  go  home ; 
but  I shall  go,  instead,  to  the  Father’s  home  in 
heaven.  I think  I had  a glimpse  of  it  just 
now,  and  it  is  lovelier  than  England.  When 
the  brothers  and  sisters  used  to  walk  to  church 
together  father  always  said  that  my  mate  among 
them  died,  and  I was  a daughter  to  spare. 
When  I am  gone  you’ll  write  to  them,  won’t 
you,  and  tell  them  I am  with  my  mate,  and 
there  isn’t  a daughter  to  spare  any  more  ?” 

Oh,  if  she  had  but  known  who  was  on  his'way 
to  her,  even  then,  chiding  every  delay  of  wind 
and  tide,  longing  only  to  hold  his  daughter  to 
spare  in  his  arms!  Could  she  have  fought 
death  back  a few  days  longer  ? 

She  died  early  one  morning.  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
trand had  noticed  a change  in  her  the  night  be- 
fore, and  staid  with  her,  for  she  had  grown  to 
love  the  girl  with  a most  tender  affection.  Just 
at  the  dawning  she  heard  her  name  called  softly, 
and  sprang  to  Lily’s  side.  She  heard  her  say : 

“Thank  you  all.”  • 

Only  those  words,  and  then  a smile,  the  best, 
the  last,  curved  the  sw^eet  mouth,  and  rested  on 
the  sculptured  face.  The  daughter  to  spare 
had  gone  to  the  true  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

Three  days  later  Mrs.  Van  Ostrand  was  lay- 
ing a wreath  of  white  lilies  round  the  w'hite 
dead  Lily,  on  her  coflin  pillow.  The  bearers 
were  waiting  to  carry  her  out  to  the  little  chap- 
el, whence  she  was  to  be  buried,  when  a step 
rang  across  the  silent  threshold,  and  Mrs.  Van 
looked  up  startled  to  meet  an  honest,  hearty 
English  face,  full  of  a despairing  woe,  which 
told  her  who  her  visitor  was  at  once. 

“So  I be  too  late ?”  he  said,  trying  hard  for 
calmness,  in  the  stranger  lady’s  presence.  Dr. 
Sinclair  wrote  to  me,  and  as  quick  as  I could  I 
made  ready  and  come.  But  \ ought  to  have 
left  all  and  started  the  first  day  I got  the  let- 


ter. Only,  you  see,  I didn’t  gather  from  what 
he  wrote  that  there  was  any  danger  o’  this. 
And  now  I’d  give  all  the  land  in  Lancashire 
just  to  see  my  lass  alive  one  hour.” 

Mrs.  Van  Ostrand  answered  him  with  what 
of  comfort  she  could,  telling  him  specially  of 
Lily’s  willingness  to  die.  And  then  she  glided 
out  of  the  still  chamber,  and  left  him  alone  with 
his  dead. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  little  procession  left 
the  house,  and* close  to  the  coflin  walked  that 
solitary  mourner,  on  whom,  in  that  one  hour, 
old  age  seemed  to  have  fallen.  He  stood  by 
silently  till  the  sad  rites  were  over,  and  earth 
to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  the  grave 
was  covered.  The  rest  moved  away  and  left 
him  there.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  to  whom  he  had 
been  on  his  first  arrival,  had  asked  him  to 
come  back  to  her  house.  Mrs.  Van  Ostrand 
had  also,  with  kindly  urgency,  begged  him  to 
come  to  hers;  but  there  was  no  rest  for  him 
away  from  that  grave.  Late  at  night  he  was 
seen  there ; but  at  early  morning  the  grave  was 
alone. 

With  the  first  daylight  William  Burton  made 
his  way  to  his  brother’s  house.  Solomon  opened 
the  door  himself.  His  face  grew  pale  and  his 
teeth  chattered  when  he  saw  who  his  guest  was 
— for  he  knew  that  face,  though  he  had  not  seen 
it  for  thirty  years. 

“Cojno  in,  brother,”  he  made  out  to  say, 
with  what  courage  he  cguld  summon. 

“No,  I ben’t  coming  under  your  roof, ’’came 
the  answer,  with  a slow  wrath  and  scorn  that 
frightened  him.  “ I ben’t  going  to  curse  ye, 
neither — 111  leave  that  for  God.  I’m  only  going 
to  tell  ye  that  the  child  ye  got  over  here  on  false 
promises  is  dead.  I’ve  been  all  night  beside 
her  grave.  She  died  in  the  ‘Home  for  the 
Friendless’ — she  that  ye  said  should  be  like 
your  own.  And  God  knows  it,  and  lie  knows 
you  killed  her,  just  as  much  as  if  you’d  shot 
her  down  like  a hunted  fox.  It  may  be  Hell 
prosper  you,  in  wife  and  children,  in  lands  and 
goods,  but  I don't  believe  it." 

Then,  w-aiting  for  no  further  parley,  he  went 
away,  and  sat  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
trand, hearing  all  there  was  to  hear,  and  thank- 
ing her  from  his  full  soul.  Afterward,  heavy- 
hearted,  bereft  old  man,  he  started  to  carry  his 
evil* tidings  home,  and  neither  his  daughter’s 
friends  nor  her  oppressors  will  ever  see  him  again 
in  this  world. 

Was  it  any  thing  more  than  a coincidence 
that  from,  that  day  Solomon  Burton’s  star  be- 
gan to  set  ? His  crops  failed,  his  cattle  sickened, 
his  infant  boy  died  in  his  arms,  and,  lastly,  his 
wife — for  "whom  he  would  have  defied  Heaven 
and  dared  Hell — left  him,  in  his  fallen  fortunes, 
and  went  away  with  a gayer  lover.  Is  any  one 
in  this  sad,  strange  story  so  much  in  need  of 
pity,  so  little  worthy  of  it  ? 
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MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

THE  wife  of  William  Godwin,  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  once  univers- 
ally known,  is  now  almost  universally  forgotten. 
Few  know  her  name,  few  are  familiar  with  her 
life,  still  fewer  are  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  her  pen.  Yet  her  history  has  its  les- 
son. It  is  full  of  pain,  but  full,  also,  of  inter- 
est and  instruction. 

She  was  bom  in  1759,  and  dfed  in  her  thirty- 
ninth  year,  in  1797.  Her  precise  place  of  birth 
is  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  might  have  been 
London,  or  Epping  Forest,  or  Loddon  in  Nor- 
folk. Neither  she  nor  her  father  knew,  and  no 
record  has  been  found.  Her  birth-day  is  also 
uncertain.  She  always  claimed  it  to  be  April 
27.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Opie’s  picture 
so  represents  her;  and  so  does  Harvey’s  en- 
graving flbm  that  picture.  Ingenuous  sweet- 
ness is  the  expression  of  both.  Few  of  her 
works  now  survive,  and  of  those  none  but  her 
“ Letters  from  Norway”  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect such  a style  of  beauty.  We  should  look 
rather  for  a strongly  marked  and  masculine 
face ; a face  answering  somewhat  to  the  asper- 
ity of  her  attack  on  Burke,  or  to  her  scorn  of 
those  courtesies  which  men  of  refinement  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  woman  as  more  delicate 
and  fragile  than  man;  or  to  her  open  and 
avowed  disregard  of  social  laws  and  customs. 

Her  birth,  education,  training,  and  experi-  | 
ence  were  all  unfortunate.  Her  father  was 
Edward  John  Wollstonecraft,  an  Englishman, 
passionate,  unstable,  unthrifty,  indiscreet.  He 
never  had  a regular  business,  or  a permanent 
home.  He  ill-treated  his  wife,  mismanaged  his 
business,  and  left  his  six  misgoverned  children 
to  grow  up  without  education  or  religion.  Her 
Irish  mother,  Elizabeth  Dixon,  was  weak,  shift- 
less, and  unfit  for  any  of  the  duties  of  wife  or 
mother.  Both  father  and  mother  were  partial, 
capricious,  and  unjust  toward  their  children. 
Mary’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  either  her  ene- 
mies or  were  encumbrances  to  her.  The  mo- 
ther died  in  1780.  The  father,  a pensioner  on 
Mary’s  bounty,  outlived  his  wife  as  well  as  her, 
as  did  also  her  brothers  and  sisters.  When 
Mary  died  her  two  sisters  were  governesses  in 
Ireland.  Of  her  brothers,  Edward  was  a law- 
yer in  London,  Charles  a farmer  in  America, 
James  an  officer  in  the  British  navy.  Her  old- 
est sister  she  educated  in  England,  the  youn- 
gest in  Paris.  It  was  Mary  who  obtained  his 
commission  for  James,  and  his  settlement  for 
Charles.  Edward  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  her  as  dishonest  and  undutiful  to  his  father. 
We  know  nothing  about  any  of  them  after  her 
death.  Facts  like  those  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  full  and  mournful  meaning  of  her 
many  declarations  to  her  kind  publisher,  John- 
son, that  she  had  never  found  brother  or  father 
except  in  him : “ You  are  my  only  friend,  the 
only  person  I am  intimate  with.  I never  had  a 
father  or  a brother.  Yon  have  been  both  to 
me.”  “When  I involuntarily  lament  that  I 


have  not  a father  or  brother  I thankfully  recol- 
lect that  I have  received  unexpected  kindness 
from  you  and  a few  others.” 

Mary  had  no  moral  or  religious  training  at 
home,  and  she  grew  up  substantially  a pagan. 
Her  god  was  not  the  God,  nor  her  creed  the 
creed  of  anyChristian  church.  Yet  there  was 
in  her  composition  a strong  religious  element. 
Until  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  no  mental  cul- 
ture, except  snatches  of  instruction  in  the  day- 
schools  of  the  many  and  various  places  in  which 
her  family  happened  to  reside.  Godwin  de- 
scribes her  at  that  age  as  “a  wild  and  aspiring 
girl  of  sixteen.”  It  was  then  that  she  had  free 
range  in  the  library  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clare,  an  ec- 
centric old  clergyman  with  a taste  for  literature 
and  art,  and  a house  full  of  books.  Among 
those  books  she  spent  days  and  weeks  together. 
There  she  met  Frances  Blood — older  than  her- 
self— a young  lady  of  much  culture  and  many 
accomplishments,  between  w'hom  and  herself 
there  sprang  up  an  active  friendship  and  cor- 
respondence. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mary,  wearying  of  the 
neglects,  disorders,  and  discomforts  of  home, 
entered  the  family  of  a crotchety  old  woman  at 
Bath,  and  there  remained  for  two  years.  Dol- 
ing the  next  three  years  she  lived  with  Fanny 
Blood,  but  in  whut  capacity  or  employment 
is  unknown.  In  1783  Fanny  and  Mary  ^nd 
Mary’s  two  sisters  opened  a school — first  at 
Islington,  and  afterward  at  Newington  Green, 
and  continued  thus  employed  till  1785.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Mary  formed  the  acquaintance 
and  secured  the  friendship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  one  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  America 
in  England.  From  him  she  learned  little  that 
was  likely  to  confirm  her  orthodoxy  in  religious 
matters,  but  much  that  w as  sure  to  increase  her 
dislike*  for  all  established  political  institutions, 
and  to  make  her  more  and  more  a revolutionist, 
political  and  social.  This  was  another  of  the 
misfortunes  that  beset  her  path  in  early  life,  all 
of  them  calculated  to  encourage  her  in  that 
wayward  career  of  act  and  opinion  which  closed 
so  suddenly  and  sadly  at  last. 

Fanny  Blood’s  health  failed  in  1785,  and  she 
went  over  to  Lisbon  in  search  of  health,  but 
only  to  find  there  an  early  grave.  Mary  joined 
her  there,  and  was  present  at  her  death,  return- 
ing to  England  in  December  to  discover  that 
her  school  was  broken  up,  and  Fanny’s  parents 
anxious  to  return  to  Ireland,  but  without  money 
enough  to  pay  their  passage.  It  was  to  relieve 
their  distress  that  Mary  first  became  an  author. 
For  this  generous  purpose  she  wrote  a pam- 
phlet of  a hundred  and  sixty  pages,  entitled 
“Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters, 
with  Reflections  on  Female  Conduct  in  the  more 
important  Duties  of  Life, ’’and  offered  it  for  sale 
to  the  bookseller  Johnson,  w'ho  gave  her  ten 
guineas  for  the  copyright,  and  became  her  fast 
friend  and  generous  patron.  Those  ten  guineas 
carried  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blood  to  Dublin.  That 
pamphlet  was  the  beginning  of  a brilliant  liter- 
ary career  for  Mary.  She  resolved  to  give  up 
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school-keeping  and  become  an  author.  In  or- 
der to  begin  her  new  career  with  some  small 
pecuniary  capital  on  hand  she  accepted  an  en- 
gagement for  a year  as  governess  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Lord  Kingsborough.  She  discharged  her 
duty  very  faithfully,  and  won  the  hearts  of  her 
pupils,  so  that  they  parted  from  her  with  pain- 
ful regret  in  1787.  Many  years  afterward  one 
of  those  pupils,  who  was  but  eleven  years  old 
at'  this  parting,  was  guilty  of  some  terrible  mis- 
conduct, and  the  enemies  of  Mary  betrayed 
their  malignity  by  attributing  this  lapse  from 
virtue  to  Mary’s  unfortunate  teaching.  It  was 
a cowardly  and  cruel  calumny. 

Soon  after  she  ceased  to  be  a governess  she 
came  to  London,  and  wab  for  a time  a member 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  family.  Her  little  novel,  en- 
titled “ Mary,  a Fiction,”  of  which  Mr.  Godwin 
thought  so  highly  as  proving 4 ‘the  eminence  of 
her  genius,”  but  which  seems  to  me  a very  com- 
monplace story,  was  published  by  Johnson  ; and 
Mary  embarked  successfully  on  her  voyage  as 
author.  From  this  date  up  to  1790  she  wrote 
much,  and  with  very  encouraging  success ; earn- 
ing her  own  livelihood,  and  obtaining  the  means 
of  providing,  as  already  mentioned,  for  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  “Original  Stories  from  Real 
Life numerous  translations  from  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian;  and  frequent  contribu- 
tion to  the  Analytical  Revfew , were  the  produc- 
tions of  this  period.  She  was  soon  enabled  to 
establish  herself  in  convenient  lodgings  qf  her 
own,  and  to  become  the  friend  and  associate  of 
many  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and 
art. 

In  1790  appeared  Burkes  famous  “Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution.”  This  work 
had  been  expected  with  impatient  curiosity.  It 
was  widely  circulated  and  eagerly  read.  The 
friends  of  liberty — Burke’s  old  admirers-^-were 
woefully  disappointed  by  what  seemed  to  them 
his  apostasy  from  his  and  their  old  political 
faith.  The  advocates  of  despotism,  of  preroga- 
tive, of  prescription,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  antiquated  establishments,  wore  de- 
lighted. Intense  excitement  universally  pre- 
vailed. While  this  excitement  was  at  its  height 
the  public  mind  was  startled  by  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Burke,  coming  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter, written  with  great  vigor  and  spirit,  entitled 
a “Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Man,”  and 
bearing  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  as  author.  Its  violence  of  tone 
and  temper  fcan  now  scarcely  be  praised  even 
by  the  warmest  advocate  of  its  doctrines.  But 
it  was  heartily  welcomed  and  commended  at 
the  time  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  It  introduced  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft to  fame,  and  placed  her  among  the 
celebrities  of  that  exciting  period  ; nor  was  the 
impression  thus  produced  very  much  weakened 
by  the  subsequent  and  more  elaborate  answers 
of  Paine  and  Macintosh  to  Mr.  Burke’s  “ lie- 
flections.”  Indeed  it  now  forms  a valuable 
portion  of  the  political  literature  of  that  period. 

It  is  manifestly  written  in  haste,  and  with  a 


fervid  pen  and  mind.  One  half  of  it  was  writ- 
ten and  printed  when  its  author  appeared  at 
Johnson’s  one  evening,  and,  to  his  dismay,  an- 
nounced that  her  courage  was  failing  ; that  she 
could  not  write  any  more  at  present ; and  de- 
scribed with  comical  ingenuousness  her  helpless 
indolence  and  obstinate  disinclination  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  Her  publisher  answered  her 
with  quiet  kindness,  begged  her  to  put  no  con- 
straint on  her  inclinations,  and  to  give  herself 
no  uneasiness  about  the  sheets  already  printed, 
which  he  would  cheerfully  throw  aside  if  it 
would  contribute  to  her  happiness.  It  was  now 
her  turn  to  be  astonished.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  an  earnest  “No,  thank  you,  Mr.  John- 
son ; I shall  go  home  and  finish  it  at  once!” 
And  she  did. 

Her  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Godwin,  her  fu- 
> ture  husband,  occurred  soon  after  this  startling 
publication.  They  met  at  a dinner-party,  and 
were  mutually  displeased.  Godwin  had  read 
her  book,  and,  although  he  was  an  earnest  re- 
publican, his  quiet  temper  was  offended  by  the 
“occasional  harshness  and  ruggedness  of  char- 
acter exhibited  in  her  ‘Vindication,’”  as  well 
as  in  her  conversation.  She,  in  turn,  was  an- 
noyed by  his  philosophical  calmness  and  gentle 
equanimity ; and  so  they  separated,  little  dream- 
ing that  hereafter  they  would  become  man  and 
wife. 

At  that  time  she  was  far  better  pleased  with 
the  roughness  and  sarcastic  severity  of  the  artist 
Fuseli,  Who  was  one  of  the  Johnson  coterie,  and 
for  whom  her  attachment  became  so  strong  as 
to  frighten  her  into  remembering  that  he  was 
married,  and  seeking  safety  in  avoiding  his  so- 
ciety. 

In  1792  she  published  her  still  more  celebrated 
“Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman” — a work 
of  several  hundred  octavo  pages,  yet  written  by 
her  in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  six  weeks. 
This  new  publication  placed  her  at  once  among 
the  boldest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  that 
era  of  audacious  thinking  and  writing.  It  is 
crude  in  composition,  almost  insolent  in  its  de- 
fiance of  hostile  criticism,  and  in  its  attack  on 
existing  abuses,  laws,  customs,  and  institutions, 
both  political  and  social.  It  contains  little  upon 
the  subject  of  woman’s  rights  which  has  not  now 
become  familiar  to  every  mind.  But  then  it  was 
new,  startling,  alarming ; especially  as  the  doc- 
trines were  broached  in  a fierce  and  fiery  style, 
and  mingled  with  numerous  offenses  against 
good  taste  and  good  sense.  That  a woman 
should  assert  that  there  is  no  sex  to  mind,  or  to 
manners,  to  the  human  soul  or  reason,  to  duty 
or  virtue — that  a woman  should  declare  that  the 
law  ought  to  know  no  difference  between  male 
and  female,  and  that  education  should  be  the 
same  for  all — for  a female  to  spurn  all  court- 
esies predicated  op  her  feebleness,  and  ridicule 
the  gallantly  that  hastens  to  pick  up  her  glove 
or  open  for  her  a door — censure  Milton’s  de- 
scription of  Eve,  repel  the  opinions  of  Rousseau, 
and  Gregory,  and  Fordyce,  and  in  the  same 
breath-rail  at  monarchy,  nobility,  hierarchy,  and 
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every  form  of  aristocratic  institution  and  endow- 
ment— all  this  was  regarded  with  general  fright 
and  horror — it  was  treason,  heresy,  blasphemy, 
indelicacy — and  the  common  mind  of  England 
rose,  in  a general  panic,  to  denounce  and  con- 
demn it  and  its  author. 

While,  therefore,  the  book  was  purchased 
and  read  with  universal  avidity,  it  injured  its 
author,  and  damaged  the  cause  which  she  so 
injudiciously  advocated.  Hardly  any  of  its  sug- 
gestions have  failed,  in  process  of  time,  to  be 
adopted  into  the  legal  and  social  codes  of  En- 
gland, of  Europe,  of  America,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent ; yet  the  book  itself  was,  for  a long 
time,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform — its 
writer  has  never  been  forgiven,  and  all  her  sub- 
sequent faults  and  follies  of  conduct  have  been 
charged  upon  the  doctrines  advanced  in  her  un- 
fortunate book.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  re- 
sult, or  blame  those  who  connect,  however  il- 
logically,  the  subsequent  misconduct  of  the  writ- 
er with  the  character  of  her  book,  although  such 
a volume,  if  republished  to-day,  would  fail  to 
disturb  the  fears  of  the  most  timid  and  sensi- 
tive minds.  “ Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver but  the  same 
words  unfitly  spoken — unfitly  in  time,  place,  cir- 
cumstance, and  style — are  like  the  apples  of 
Sodom  and  the  poison  of  serpents. 

Near  the  close  of  1792  various  circumstances 
induced  Mary  to  remove  for  a while  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  where  she  remained  until  April, 
1795.  This  was  another  fatal  step  in  her  un- 
fortunate career,  and  involved  her  in  a long 
series  of  folly,  crime,  and  misery. 

She  went  to  France  partly  to  escape  from  her 
dangerous  attachment  for  Fuseli.  In  this  com- 
mendable attempt  she  succeeded.  She  also 
wished  to  escape  from  importunate  creditors,  to 
whom  she  had  become  indebted  in  the  kind  but 
foolish  endeavor  to  arrange  the  business  affairs 
of  her  improvident  and  shiftless  father.  It  would 
have  been  far  wiser  to  have  remained  in  Lon- 
don, and  sought  relief  by  legal  methods.  In 
Paris  she  was  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
that  was  brilliant  and  distinguished  in  that  gay 
capital ; and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  her 
notions,  already  at  variance  with  many  of  the 
most  cherished  opinions  of  English  society,  were 
yet  further  disturbed  and  demoralized. 

Adhering  to  her  literary  habits,  she  wrote 
and  published  in  1794  an  “ Historical  and  Moral 
View  of  the  French  Revolution” — an  octavo  of 
more  than  five  hundred  pages.  But  it  is  a 
heavy  and  uninteresting  work,  and  failed  to 
obtain  the  popularity  of  her  former  publica- 
tions. In  Paris  she  formed  her  disastrous  at- 
tachment to  a young  American  named  Gilbert 
Imlay.  ife  would  have  married  her  according 
to  the  forms  of  law ; but  she  objected — not  con- 
sidering those  forms  important — not  wishing  to 
make  him  liable  for  her  debts — not  willing  to 
submit  to  legal  servitude,  and  find  a master  in 
the  person  of  a law-made  husband,  not  antici- 
pating that  he  would  ever  desert  her  and  her 
child.  She  was  justly,  though  severely,  pun- 


ished for  her  disregard  of  those  legal  require- 
ments which  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  all 
the  world  have  found  indispensable  to  the  puri- 
ty and  good  order  of  social  life.  Imlay  took 
base  advantage  of  her  weakness,  and  proved 
faithless  to  all  his  vows  of  affection.  He  desert- 
ed her,  and  went  to  London.  She  followed  him 
in  May,  1795,  and  finding  him  obstinately  un- 
faithful twice  attempted  to  destroy  herself.  He 
defeated  her  attempts — patched  up  a transient 
reconciliation,  and  then  sent  her,  as  htf  agent, 
to  settle  his  business  affairs  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. She  went  with  her  little  girl  of  fourteen 
months  old  and  a nurse,  and  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, 1792,  was  engaged  in  this  most  extraor- 
dinary enterprise,  whose  record,  in  the  form  of 
her  “ Letters  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark,” was  published  by  Johnson  in  1796,  and 
forms  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
of  all  her  works.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  in  this  strange  year,  1795-?96,  she  com- 
posed a comedy,  and  offered  it  to  the  managers 
of  one  of  the  London  theatres  for  representa- 
tion. 

Near  the  end  of  January,  1796,  Mr.  Godwin 
saw  and  read  her  “Norway  Letters,”  and  was 
deeply  affected  by  them — as,  indeed,  were 
many  others.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  among  those 
who  admired  them.  “No  one,”  said  Mrs. 
^Siddons,  “could  read  them  with  more  reci- 
procity of  feeling,  or  be  more  deeply  impressed 
than  I am  with  admiration  of  the  writer’s  ex- 
traordinary powers.”  Godwin  was  still  more 
emphatic  in  his  praise.  “No  other  book  of 
travels,”  said  he,  “so  irresistibly  seizes  on  the 
heart.” — “It  speaks  of  her  sorrows  in  a way 
that  fills  us  with  melancholy,  and  dissolves  us 
in  tenderness  at  the  same  time  that  her  genius 
commands  admiration,  and  we  are  constrained 
to  love  the  writer.” 

Affected  thus  by  her  book,  moved  by  the 
sad  story  of  her  life,  coinciding  with  her  in  her 
half -crazy  and  all-silly  notions  as  to  the  use- 
lessness of  legal  formalities  in  marriage,  God- 
win was  ready  to  fail  in  love  with  the  author 
of  those  letters  and  seek  to  unite  her  fate  with 
his.  It  is  disgusting  and  maddening  to  think 
that  two  persons  of  mature  age — for  Godwin 
was  forty-one  years  old  and  Mary  thirty-eight 
— that  two  persons  of  unquestionable  genius — 
one  of  whom  at  least  had  experienced  the  folly 
and  wretchedness  o(  an  illegal  union — should 
or  could’ have  been  such  fools — I will  not  say  as 
to  love  and  respect  each  other,  but  loving  and 
respecting  each  other,  as  to  defy  the  law,  the 
opinions  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  by  entering  into  illegiti- 
mate marriage  relations  with  each  other.  But 
so  it  was. 

After  Mary’s  return  from  Norway  she  found 
that  Imlay  persisted  in  his  infidelity  to  her,  and 
at  last  abandoned  all  further  efforts  to  reclaim 
him.  She  gave  him  up,  and  by  every  method 
in  her  power  endeavored  to  banish  his  image 
from  her  memory,  and  devote  her  heart  ex- 
clusively to  her  little  girl.  Then  it  was  that, 
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after  some  months,  she  met  Mr.  Godwin,  re- 
newed the  acquaintance  so  inauspiciously  be- 
gun soon  after  her  reply  to  Burke,  and  learned 
to  enjoy  his  society.  A short  period  of  inti- 
macy resulted  in  their  determining  to  conform 
to  the  lawr;  though  even  then,  ns  Godwin  has 
seen  fit  to  record,  it  was  the  welfare  of  their 
unborn  child,  not  any  change  of  opinion,  which 
induced  them  to  marry  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  We  have  his  assurance  that  they 
acted,  first  and  last,  conscientiously — that  they 
had  absolute  confidence  in  each  other — that  no 
shadow  darkened,  and  no  suspicion  or  distrust 
sullied  the  brightness  of  their  mutual  affection 
and  respect.  But  though  we  may  not  doubt 
his  word,  we  can  not  help  pitying  their  folly 
and  censuring  their  disregard  of  the  plainest 
dictates  of  social  duty.  Their  married  life  was 
brief,  though  happy.  It  ended  a few  days  after 
the  birth  of  that  daughter  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  poet  Shelley,  and  earned 
for  herself  a brilliant  reputation  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

Mrs.  Godwin  died  September  10, 1797.  Her 
husband  long  survived  her,  and  became  greatly 
distinguished  as  a writer.  Soon  after  her  death 
he  published  her  posthumous  works,  in  three 
little  volumes,  and  a biography  of  her  in  one 
volume  of  similar  size.  The  posthumous  works 
were  unworthy  of  their  author’s  literary  reputa** 
tion ; and  the  biography,  though  well  intended, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a libel  on  Mrs. 
Godwin  had  it  been  written  by  any  other  man. 
These  publication^  provoked  the  bitterest  criti- 
cism and  the  severest  censure,  as  well  they 
might,  and  the  world  rang  with  noisy  con- 
demnation of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Will- 
iam Godwin.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mary’s  name 
or  life  or  works  will  ever  find  favor  with  the 
public.  But  they  may  at  least  servo  “ to  point 
a moral  and  adorn  a tale if  not  fitted  tf>  al- 
lure and  guide,  they  may,  nevertheless — and, 
if  well  considered,  they  must — serve  as  a beacon 
and  a warning  to  direct  the  thoughtful  student 
in  the  path  of  duty  and  safety. 


THE  HUNGRY  HEART. 

A COLD,  white  moonlight  filled  the  hollow 
of  the  hills  with  lonely  lustre,  and  little 
Gillian  sat  upon  a knoll  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
field,  daring  to  stir  neither  jpnc  way  nor  another; 
for  to  go  home  was  to  face  rebuke  and  her  pil- 
low, and  the  first  step  forward  took  one  into  the 
grave-yard — the  old  family  grave-vard,  a place 
where  melancholy  toppled  over  into  terror. 

Gillian  had  run  away — run  aw'ay  for  an  even- 
ing’s pleasure,  and  trusting  that  her  absence 
would  not  be  felt  in  the  great  kitchen  of  the 
farm-house,  with  the  bustle  of  its  field-hands 
now  idling  there  and  flirting  with  the  dairy- 
maids, and  with  all  the  cheerful  family  commo- 
tion of  the  evening.  Gillian  remembered*  as 
well  as  one  needed  to  remember,  that  she  was 
forbidden  to  go  alone  at  night  to  the  other  farm 
in  the  valley,  to  Uncle  Arad’s — forbidden  part- 


ly because  she  was  better  at  that  hour  in  bed, 
partly  because  there  w'as  always  junketing  and 
fiddle-scraping  going  on  at  Uncle  Arad’s,  where- 
as in  the  soberer  spaces  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Storace’s  house  things  were  managed  in  more 
decorous  wfays,  and  while  the  help  made  merry 
in  the  kitchen,  class-meeting  was  held  and  the 
solemn  voice  of  psalms  arose  in  the  great  keep- 
ing-room : and  though1  this  last  was  not  entirely 
to  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Storace,  whose  religion  was 
of  a quieter  kind,  and  w*ho  often  gently  closed 
the  door  between  her  own  room  and  that  w here 
the  elders  ruled  triumphant,  yet  she  submitted 
to  the  habit  of  the  country-side,  and  ordered  the 
supper  fit  for  a corporation,  that  was  always 
smoking  in  the  kitchen  at  the  close  of  the  up- 
roarious but  hearty  exercises  in  the  keeping- 
room. 

Now',  if  little  Gillian  remained  at  home  on 
these  evenings  she  would  be  ignominiously 
tucked  away  into  bed,  both  for  sanitary  consid- 
erations and  that  she  might  not  be  round  “un- 
der folks’  heels;”  but  if  she  contrived,  at  the 
proper  hour,  noiselessly  to  insinuate  herself 
among  the  warm  and  Busy  groups,  ten  to  one 
she  would  be  unnoticed,  further  than  a good 
allowance  of  roast  gpose,  with  potato-dressing 
and  nightmare  sauce  might  imply.  Her  mo- 
ther would  pass  through  the  room  to  see  that 
these  frequent  and  remorseless  guests  — who 
must  be  treated  w ith  respect,  but  never  made 
intimate — were  all  w’ell-seated  and  smiling,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  caning  and  jesting, 
w'ould  stand  Mr.  Storace,  and  the  child  was 
sure  of  a merry  thought,  at  least,  if  she  only  got 
under  the  arm  of  her  step-father — her  step-fa- 
ther, for  Gillian’s  own  father  had  gone  away  to 
the  wars  in  the  sad  days  of  1812,  and  being  one 
of  those  who  never  returned,  there  had  been 
left  to  her  mother  the  bitter  lot  of  bringing  into 
the  world  a child  that  never  saw'  its  father’s 
face.  Yet  time,  healing  all  wounds  but  the 
deadly,  leaving  only  the  scars,  brought  her  its 
benumbing  relief,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  the  unfortunate  woman  married  again — 
married  a good  and  kind  man,  with  children  of 
his  owm,  a man  well-to-do  in  jthe  w'orld,  who 
easily  allowed  vagrant  clergy  and  rodent  eld- 
ers to  eat  into  his  income,  but  wrho  made  a ten- 
der husband  to  herself  and  a loving  father  to 
little  Gillian  and  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
that  sprung  up  around  her  like  butter-cups  in 
June. 

To-night,  before  little  Gillian  had  stolen 
aw’ay,  she  had  heard  her  father  say — as  he 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  singular 
and  deathly  glazing  that  overlay  the  long,  low 
landscape  and  the  high  sky  bleached  of  its  stars 
in  the  radiance  of  the  frosty  moonlight — that  it 
looked  as  if  there  w'ere  going  to  be  an  earth- 
quake ; then  she  had  seen  him  go  to  consult  the 
almanac  hanging  by  the  chimney-side,  out  of 
which  oracle  he  was  accustomed  always  to  judge 
and  sentence  offenders,  discovering  by  its  awful 
cabalisms  whether  Geordie  or  Allen  broke  the 
great  apple-boughs  in  the  orchard ; whether  Rtife 
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or  Archie  rode  Elder  Savins's  horse  to  such  a 
white  heat  during  morning  meeting;  whether 
Gillian  or  Alice  stole  the  raisins  from  the  pan- 
try. 

Now,  as  little  Gillian  sat  on  the  knoll  and 
looked  and  longed  across  the  grave-yard  and 
dared  not  venture,  she  took  heed  of  the  un- 
earthly whiteness  all  about  her,  and  remem- 
bered the  earthquake  and  the  almanac,  and 
quaked  herself. 

This  grave-yard  was  all  the  worse  for  being 
filled  only  with  the  familiar  dead.  One  or  two 
white  slabs  there  shone  with  glaring  ghostliness 
— they  belonged  to  old  Granther  Storace,  who 
killed  Indians,  and  was  by  all  tradition  more 
fierce  and  terrible  himself  than  any  Iroquois  or 
Mohawk  of  them  all,  and  to  others  as  mighty  as 
he : some  ancient,  lichen-covered  slates  leaned 
forlornly,  like  mourners  over  various  else-for- 
gotten mounds ; and  there  were  still  other  and 
recent  graves,  where  no  stones  stood  at  all  and 
long  grass  grew  and  rustled,  that  were  of  every 
one  the  most  awsome,  since  at  the  others  one 
was,  as  it  were,  forewamea  and  armed,  but  out 
of  these  unseen  ones,  nameless  and  spotless,  a 
spirit  might  start  at  any  moment.  Gillian  knew 
very  well  that  she  had  not  once  nor  twice  only 
seen  Aunt  Bessy,  who  died  last  Christmas,  rise 
like  a wreath  of  mist  from  one  of  the  later  hill- 
ocks, and,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  steal 
gently  to  and  fro  among  the  graves : Gillian 
knew  it  was  a ghost,  because  when  she  went 
down  again  to  be  reassured  about  it,  after  hav- 
ing entered  her  complaint  at  home,  clutching 
her  father’s  hand  tightly  the  while,  there  was 
nothing  there  at  all — which  manner  of  disap- 
pearance was  the  way  with  ghosts.  So,  at  the 
present  moment,  she  sat  wishing  and  fearing 
and  trembling  on  the  littlfc  knoll,  silvered  over 
till  she  was  like  a ghost  herself  in  the  white 
moonlight. 

And  all  at  once  the  ground  quivered  under 
her  feet,  and  the  great  black  hills  around  shook 
and  shivered  in  the  ghastly  moonshine — a hol- 
low rumble  filled  her  ears  as  if  some  fearful 
groan  were  echoing  through  multitudes  of 
empty  graves,  and  all  was  still  again.  Only 
the  child  had  somehow  been  shaken  off  the 
knoll  and  upon  her  knees. 

So  this  was  the  earthquake.  Gillian  looked 
about  her  still  without  rising.  The  graves  had 
not  opened  then,  it  seemed ; it  was  not  the  end 
of  the  world  after  all ; the  heavens  had  not  rolled, 
together  like  a scroll ; but  through  their  now 
deep  and  purple  fields  the  great  white  wheel  of 
the  moon  roiled  calmly  as  a pendulum  swings ; 
the  farm-house  remained  undisturbed  on  the 
hill ; and  the  window-panes  that  she  had  seen 
shaking  in  the  sashes  a moment  since  now 
sparkled  to  the  night  as  quietly  as  ever. 

Gillian  knew  the  earthquake  had  come  be- 
cause she  ran  away.  She  rose  penitent,  by 
force  of  miracle,  to  go  home  again.  Some- 
thing else  rose  with  her — not  a dead  man  but  a 
living  one — a strange,  wild -looking  creature 
with  such  long  gray  hair  like  the  white  ash  of 


an  ember — such  an  unreadable  face,  scarified 
like  some  old  burn,  and  with  battered  features 
as  though  one  had  trodden  there,  and  eyes 
that  blinked  almost  lost  in  depths  and  wrinkles 
— a thing  no  mother  would  have  known,  no 
wife  caressed,  no  child  delighted  in. 

Gillian  surveyed  him  in  a silence  of  amaze- 
ment ; this  man  had  risen  out  of  the  ground, 
the  earthquake  had  spit  him  forth — he  was 
made  of  dry  salt  and  crusted  atoms  down  there 
— he — he  stole  children ; oh,  if  she  had  never 
ran  away!  And  she  started  to  run  back. 
But  fast  as  her  small  feet  fied  his  long  strides 
followed ; she  saw  his  shadow  falling  beside 
her  own  all  the  way  up  the  never-ending  hill ; 
and  when  she  stumbled  on  the  kitchen  door- 
stone  he  opened  for  her  the  door. 

When  Gillian,  vainly  hoping  to  escape  ob- 
servation, ventured  to  obtrude  herself  again 
after  her  first  entrance  into  the  gay  hubbub  of 
the  kitchen- people,  her  late  companion. had  al- 
ready ensconced  himself  in  a comer  of  the  great 
chimney-side  as  much  at  home  as  if  it  belonged 
to  him.  She  stared  at  him  still  open-eyed, 
but  only  for  a moment  before  a fell  hand 
swooped  down  upon  her  and  bore  her  oft’  to  the 
eyrie  of  her  trundle-bed  in  the  attie.  Mean- 
while, the  cloth  being  laid  and  the  table  spread, 
when  the  other  help  gathered  round  the  savory 
supper  anc^broke  their  bread  in  the  broth,  some 
one  chancing  to  glance  in  his  direction  the 
stranger  drew  up  his  chair  and  broke  his  bread 
there  too. 

After  this  every  one  supposed  some  one  else 
was  responsible  for  him ; the  mistress,  when 
she  happened  to  come  across  him,  presumed 
that  the  master  hod  engaged  him ; the  master 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  harvester  had ; no- 
thing definite  was  inquired  of  him  until  he  had 
established  as  much  a right  of  dwelling  as  any 
old  moss-covered  stone  in  the  field.  He  occu- 
pied himself  to-day  in  chopping  boughs  and 
twigs  for  kindlings  at  the  door,  to-morrow  in 
bringing  a yoke  of  unruly  cattle  into  subjec- 
tion. lie  tinkered  the  kettles,  cobbled  the 
shoes,  did  a job  of  masonry,  a bit  of  carpentry, 
turned  his  hand  with  something  like  wizard 
adaptiveness  to  whatever  awaited  it.  He  ask- 
ed for  no  wages,  slept  in  the  hay,  if  sleeping  at 
all,  and  cost  hardly  so  much  to  keep  as  a fa- 
miliar Brownie.  He  gave  his  name  as  Blither 
— somehow  Tom  seemed  the  natural  handle  to 
this;  and  before  long,  the  appellation  under- 
going an  innocent  kind  of  corruption,  he  was 
known  every  where  upon  the  farm  as  old  Tom 
Perliter.  He  never  objected  to  this  sea-change 
— indeed,  could  he  have  corrupted  his  name  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  one  might  conjecture,  he 
would  have  been  only  too  well  pleased.  No 
one  ever  knew  where  he  came  from  any  more 
than  they  did  on  the  first  night  of  his  appear- 
ance ; he  had  the  air  in  this  one’s  eyes  of  a sea- 
faring man,  and  his  habit  of  whistling  old  time- 
out-of-mind  sea-tunes  when  at  his  work  gave 
some  confirmation  to  this  supposition;  but 
then,  too,  there  wras  a certain  machine-drill  in 
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his  ways  that  spoke  to  another  of  army-life; 
while  a third  was  rendered  sure  by  his  out- 
landish manner  of  speech,  and  by  an  indistinct 
letter  badly  branded  in  the  palm  of  *his  hand, 
that  he  was  a Jerseyman  w ho  had  served  out  a 
term  in  the  French  galleys.  Of  one  thing  all 
were  satisfied,  that  old  Tom  Perliter  was  some 
sort  of  a criminal — and  by  degrees  a little  story 
was  made  out  for  him  since  he  declined  making 
any  out  for  himself;  this  biography  assumed 
that  he  had  committed  some  heinous  and  un- 
speakable offense  — else  why  would  he  never 
look  any  one  in  the  face;  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned.in  Dendeven  jail  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  (for  only  a line  separated  this  valley 
from  a valley  of  New  Brunswick),  and  while 
awaiting  his  trial  for  life  the  jail  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  he  fired  it — 
who  knew? — at  any  rate  with  what  toil  and 
trouble  he  escaped  from  the  burning  ruins  his 
face  bore  frightful  testimony.  There  had  been 
just  sufficient  time  since  the  conflagration  of 
Dendeven  jail  and  its  outbuildings  for  one  to 
wander  thence  into  the  present  vicinity ; and 
were  any  further  corroboration  of  all  these  sus- 
picions wanting,  it  was  given  to  the  framers  of 
the  suspicions  at  least  in  the  fact  that  neither 
pretext,  command,  nor  threat  ever  availed  to 
fetch  old  Tom  Perliter  across  the  line  and  wri th- 
in the  long  reach  of  the  British  donnnion. 

Little  Gillian,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  conversation  as  this.  She  remained  firm- 
ly of  her  own  mind,  that  old  Tom  was  a being 
concocted  out  of  the  brown  earth’s  crtist,  in  the 
part  where  potatoes  were  made,  and  where  dead 
men’s  bones  were  put  away.  She  regarded  him 
with  both  awe  and  pity,  and  meanwhile  "watched 
him  with  but  seldom  intermission.  One  day 
she  found  herself  so  bold  as  to  address  him, 
having  first  planted  herself  at  a safe  distance. 

“Did  you  come  out  of  the  earth?”  said  she. 

“I  am  goiiffe  back  into  the  earth  one  day,” 
he  answered  her ; “ but  I came  out  of  the  fire,” 
as  if  he  must  say  so  much  as  that  to  some  one. 

A salamander  then ! Better  yet,  in  Gillian’s 
superstitions ; salamanders  knew  all  the  secrets 
of  the  caves  and  mines,  and  their  jewels. 

“But  you’ve  been  in  prison,  Tom,”  cried  the 
matter-of-fact  Archie,  who  listened  sometimes 
when  his  elders  spoke,  and  had  thereby  picked 
up  this  scrap  of  knowledge. 

“ I lay  long  years  a captive  of  war  in  Dart- 
moor prison- wails,”  he  said. 

Archie  said  no  more,  for  he  had  heard  his 
father  speak  of  the  horrors  of  that  English  pris- 
on across  the  ocean. 

“I’ll  tell  yovi  what,  Gill!”  whispered  Rufe, 
“ he  sings,  oh ! such  songs — Tom  Bowline  and 
those,  you  know.  I heard  him  after  father 
went  out  to-day.  I heard  him  singing : 

“You  go  home  and  tell  your  King, 

And  tell  your  King  from  me, 

Though  he  may  rule  upon  dry  land, 

I will  reign  King  at  sea !” 

Just  then  Gillian’s  mother  passed  through 
the  kitchen,  a step  she  djd  not  very  often  take. 


She  held  her  domestic  establishment  so  well  in 
hand  that  she  needed  to  descend  upon  it  only 
at  long  intervals.  Perhaps  she  had  not  crossed 
that  floor  before  since  old  Tom  Perliter  had 
been  there.  Now  through  the  twilight,  only 
illumined  by  the  glow  of  the  back-log,  in  her 
white  gown,  with  its  ruffles  laid  like  white 
dahlia  petals,  and  all  her  brown  hair  undulat- 
ing down  and  backward  till  knotted  large  and 
loosely  on  her  neck  behind,  she  seemed  like 
some  vision,  such  as  those  vouchsafed  to  lonely 
creatures  in  the  condemned  cells.  Old  Tom 
Perliter  was  humming  softly  to  himself : 

11  Oh ! are  you  Cleopateray, 

Or  Helen,  the  moBt  fair  ? 

Come  tell  me,  my  charming  dear  one, 

How  came  you  wandering  there  ?" 

but,  looking  up,  perhaps  he  took  her  for  some- 
thing supernatural,  for  when  they  chanced  to 
glance  at  him  again  he  was  still  staring  at  the 
spot  where  she  had  vanished,  staring  with  pal- 
lid face  and  fallen  jaw. 

“ Well,  what  are  jou  gaping  at  ?”  asked  one 
of  the  maids,  pertly,  as  the  door  gently  closed 
behind  the  retreating  vision;  “that’s  the  mis- 
tress.” 

“ Mrs.  Storace  ?”  he  asked,  after  an  interval, 
picking  up  his  wits.  * 

“The  same.” 

“ The  mother  of  these  children  ?” 

“She?  mother  of  all  these?  No;  nor  the 
half  of  them.  Mother  to  some.  Geordie  was 
the  first  wife's  child,  and  Archie  and  those. 
Gillian  was  hers  when  she  came.  Little  Rufe 
there  and  the  baby’s  been  born  since.” 

“That’s  my  mother!”  said  Gillian,  proudly, 
taking  a step  nearer  in  her  pride. 

Old  Tom  stretched  out  his  arm  and  drew 
her  toward  himself,  and  gazed  for  a while  in 
her  face — the  only  eyes,  the  only  face,  into 
which  he  had  looked  since  he  came.  He  saw 
the  child  tremble  and  shrink  while  he  gazed. 
Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  only 
held  her  with  the  large  flat  palm,  as  if  one  gave 
a blessing.  Some  influence  descended,  it  may 
be,  through  that  palm,  for  from  that  hour  little 
Gillian  lost  all  avoidance  of  poor  old  Tom,  and 
if  she  did  not  love  him  at  least  she  did  not  any 
longer  fear.  But  in  spite  of  that  she  was  glad 
when  the  hand  was  lifted,  and  he  had  let  her 
go.  It  was  like  a weight  lifted  from  a floating 
feather. 

That  being  done  at  last,  old  Tom  Perliter 
hummed  no  more  to  himself  that  night,  nor 
for  many  a night  to  come?  but,  sitting  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried  in 
his  haiyis,  only  blinked  back  at  the  hot  and 
blinking  ashes  on  the  hearth. 

After  old  Tom  Perliter  had  thus  become 
domiciled  at  the  Valley  Farm  it  would  have 
been  doubtful,  if  any  one  had  taken  the  pains 
to  observe,  whether  the  safe  shelter,  easy  work, 
and  immunity  from  question  were  altogether 
so  delightful  to  him  with  the  passing  days  as 
at  first  they  had*  promised  to  be.  Perhaps  he 
missed  the  liberty  of  roving  gipsydom.  The 
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color  of  his  face  got  more  and  more  like  that 
of  the  sodden  ashes  into  which  he  so  constantly 
gazed  at  night,  while  his  eyes  retreated  farther 
among  their  depths  and  wrinkles,  and  all  the 
remnant  of  his  bruised  and  battered  features 
acquired  such  a fixity  and  woefulness  that  he 
looked  as  possibly  one  might  look  who  had 
beem already  for  some  time  dead. 

For  the  rest,  although,  as  might  be  supposed, 
not  any  too  cheerful  company,  yet  in  one  or  two 
respects  he  had  already  proven  himself  invalu- 
able. With  the  withered  countenance  of  an 
aged  man,  but  with  the  broad  back  and  stal- 
wart shoulders  of  a youth,  he  possessed  an 
unexpected  and  prodigious  strength,  so  that  a 
piece  of  work  which  once  required  the  united 
power  of  four  or  five  laborers  was  quietly  done 
by'  Tom  without  a quickening  of  his  breath ; 
and  he  had  a strange  and  almost  wicked  con- 
trol of  the  dumb  brutes  about  the  place,  break- 
ing in  vicious  colts  with  little  more  than  a word, 
and  getting  twice  the  work  out  of  the  young 
yokes  of  unmanageable  Bteers  that  another 
could  obtain.  It  seemed  as.  though  there  were 
some  subtle  sympathy  between  him  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  beasts.  It  is  true  that  the  effects 
thus  reached  ended  with  himself ; the  colt  that 
had  even  allowed  Tom  to  set  little  Gillian  on 
his  back  shdwed  the  former  fire  in  his  eye,  and 
the  sharp,  white  gnash  of  his  teeth  when  any 
other  than  his  tamer  approached  with  bridle 
and  bit ; thd  oxen  locked  their  horns  and  pre- 
sented a front  of  battle ; the  cow  that  poured 
down  cream  to  his  coaxing  fingers  refused  any 
thing  but  kicks  and  whisks  to  other  milk-pails. 
His  very  success  in  these  trifles  diminished  what 
comfort  or  pleasure  he  had  found  in  the  family, 
for  these  regarded  such  notable  deeds  with  envy, 
those  such  uncanny  deeds  with  awe,  and  all  gave 
the  doer  his  distance.  The  men  mistrusted  and 
disliked,  the  maids  feared,  the  master  himself 
felt  an  instinct  of  antipathy  which  he  could  ill 
account  for  toward  one  who  did  him  such  serv- 
ice. 

They  were  plowing  the  great  south  field  for 
the  winter  rye  one  day.  Mr.  Storace,  as  was 
his  wont,  had  gone  out  to  walk  over  the  ground 
and  see  that  all  went  to  his  mind.  While  he 
surveyed  the  shining  share  turning  up  its  fringes 
of  rich  brown  loam,  well  satisfied  at  the  pros- 
pect of  finishing  the  field  that  day,  the  off  ox 
suddenly  planted  his  heavy  feet  in  the  furrow, 
put  down  his  head  and  pulled  down  his  com- 
panion’s, and  refused  to  budge  an  inch. 

In  vain  the  cries  and  stick  of  the  teamster, 
the  strong  hand  upon  the  yoke,  the  creature  no 
more  changed  his  position  than  if  he  had  been 
a mummied  ox  of  Egyptian  temples.  He  had 
seen  Tom  coming  down  the  long  slope  opposite, 
and  it  had  entered  his  dull  brain' to  be  driven 
by  old  Tom  or  else  to  have  no  driver  at  all. 

Mr.  Storace,  who  was  always  carried  away 
by  a troublesome  idea  that  what  another  per- 
son could  not  do  he  himself  certainly  cguld  do, 
stepped  forward  and  took  the  goad-stick  and 
brandished  it  in  the  air  and  indiscriminately 


plunged  its  brad  deep  into  the  first  substance  it 
found.  Before  he  knew  what  had  happened 
he  found  himself  down  in  the  furrow  among  the 
great  trampling  hoofs,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
white  fierce  horns  that  were  goring  air  and 
earth  about  him. 

Old  Tom  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  slope,, 
and  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  place.  Ho 
saw  it  all.  And  just  as  suddenly  as  the  oft* 
ox  had  been  he  himself  was  struck  stock-still. 
He  heard  Mr.  Storace’s  anguished  halloo  for 
help,  he  heard  the  teamster’s  wild  shouts,  he 
saw  the  men  rushing  from  adjacent  fields,  he 
knew  that  before  the  first  one  could  cross  the 
bars  Mr.  Storace  would  be  trodden  and  torn 
stone-dead.  A savage  grimace  writhed  across 
his  mouth,  distorting ' all  his  features,  if  that 
were  still  possible,  so  that  whereas  they  had 
been  brutish  they  became  devilish.  He  saw 
Satan  standing  bodily  before  him.  He  saw, 
too,  something  like  little  Gillian,  who  might 
have  caught  a glimpse  of  danger  from  her  attic 
window,  and  now  came  racing  down  the  farm- 
yard and  garden  hopelessly.  She  cared  then. 
Her  mother  cared  too.  Old  Tom  shuddered. 
His  heart  stood  still,  his  face  grew  white.  Sa- 
tan got  behind  him.  And  he  shouted  with  a 
voice  like  a trumpeter’s  to  tho  raging  off  ox. 
In  an  instant  the  creature  lifted  his  headvgave 
a low  bellow,  and  held  the  yoke  straight  with  a 
strong  neck  so  that  his  maddened  companion’s 
efforts  were  vain,  till  Tom  came  up  and  seized 
his  horns  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
dragged  Mr.  Storace  out  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

“ I owe  you  my  life,  Torn/’  said  the  master, 
as  soon  as  he  had  well  shaken  himself  together 
and  made  sure  that  he  was  all  there.  “That 
is  a debt  that  words  can  not  pay.” 

Tom  set  his  hard  teeth,  but  made  no  reply. 

* “ My  wife  will  thank  you  the  best,”  continued 
Mr.  Storace.  44  You  must  come  into  the  keep- 
ing-room to-night,  and  let  her  thank  you  in  a 
glass  of  old  white  Cura^oa.” 

Cura9oa  was  sweet  and  rich  to  old,  Tom 
Perliter’s  palate ; but  he  neither  went  into  the 
keeping-ropm  nor  into  the  house  at  all  that 
night.  Yet  no  one  knew  where  he  bestowed 
himself  that  same  nigfit,  further  than  they  could 
conjecture  of  his  whereabouts  at  any  other  time 
after  the  ashes  had  been  raked  up  from  the 
broad  hearth.  Some  said  that  he  roved  abroad, 
learning  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  those 
dark  arts  by  which  he  tamed  the  creatures  of 
the  field ; others  thought  that  he  merely  buried 
himself,  like  the  life-everlasting  and  the  wild 
raspberry  vines,  in  the  hay ; but  one  or  two 
swore  that  they  had  seen  him  at  gray  dawn 
lying  dowm  in  the  mangers  within  reach  of  the 
vicious  horns  under  which  he  had  slept  peace- 
fully all  night,  if  indeed,  as  it  was  said,  he  ever 
slept  at  all. 

After  the  lumberers  returned  from  the  log- 
ging camp  in  March  they  told  strange  stories 
concerning  this  sleeplessness  of  old  Tom’s ; for 
wake,  they  said,  at  what  hour  you  would,  there 
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sat  old  Tom  Perliter  on  the  deacon-seat,  staring 
into  the  fire,  and  whistling  under  his  breath,  now 
and  then  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  till  he  seemed 
like  some  unblessed  being  making  its  moan. 

Mr.  Storace  had  sent  old  Tom  with  the  log- 
gers as  teamster,  for  many  a frosty  morning 
when  all  the  strength  of  the  steaming  oxen 
failed  to  ^ir  the  frozen  timber,  at  a word  from 
Tom,  a click  of  his  tongue,  or  the  stroke  of  his 
large  hand  down  their  faces,  they  sprang  for- 
ward as  if  lightning  had  urged  them,  and  the 
creaking  log  spun  over  the  singing  snow  as  if 
the  imps  of  swiftness  were  seated  upon  it. 
Around  their  camp  the  loggers  heard  the  pan- 
ther’s shriek  at  night,  they  saw  the  outlines  of 
the  gaunt  gray  wolves  upon  the  cliffs  of  the  lake 
shore  at  twilight,  they  knew  the  wilderness  about 
them  teemed  full  of  howling  horrors,  yet  half 
the  time,  after  the  dark  nightfall,  when  they 
cheered  the  dismal  hours  with  all  the  devices 
that  they  knew,  they  saw  old  Tom  prowl  out 
into  the  shadows,  wandering  back  only  to  feed 
his  cattle  at  midnight  and  be  off  again  till  sun- 
rise broke  blushing  over  the  snow,  as  if  he  held 
some  charmed  secret  of  safety,  or  as  if  his  life 
were  of  no  more  worth  to  the  Great  Destroyer 
than  it  seemed  to  be  to  himself.  And  so  en- 
tirely beyond  the  comprehension  of  these  men 
— brave  enough  themselves  in  an  extremity — 
was  tills  behavior  of  old  Tom  Perliter’s,  that 
the  camp  became  full  of  mutterings  about  ill- 
luck  and  the  evil-eye ; and,  lest  it  should  ripen 
into  mutinous  discontent,  Mr.  Storace  took  Tom 
home  to  the  Valley  Farm  again  ivhen  returning 
from  his  last  superintending  visit  to  his  loggers. 

This  was  nowise  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
children,  who  had  now  become  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  cluster  round  old  Tom  and  beseech 
his  songs  and  stories ; and  the  maids  themselves 
loved  a mournful  ditty  now  and  then,  since  the 
men  were  all  gone  to  the  woods.  Tom  knew' 
how  to  please  them,  and  oftentimes  the  pausing 
fiat-iron  hissed  to  its  fallen  tear  while  the  pre-; 
posterous  tune  and  words  of  his  “ Heart’s  De- 
light” echoed  up  the  chimney  and  into  the  out- 
side stars. 

“Oh  then  I resolved  to  the  army  I would  go, 

To  see  if  I could  forget  my  love  or  no ; 

But  when  I got  there  with  my  armor  shining  bright 
I couldn’t  take  any  comfort  for  my  dear  Heart’s 
Delight. 

“So  then  I resolved  to  her  father’s  house  I’d  go, 
To  see  if  my  love  were  yet  alive  or  no: 

.But  when  I got  there  both  her  parents  up  and  cried, 
*Oh,  our  daughter  loved  you  dearly.  Sir,  and  for 
your  sake  she  died !’ 

“So  dig  me  a grave.  Dig  it  long,  wide,  and  deep, 
And  plant  a marble  slab  at  my  head  and  at  my  feet, 
Just  over  my  heart  there  place  a tnrtle-dove, 

And  let  the  whole  creation  know  that  I died  of 
love !" 

Little  Gillian  was  made  the  spokeswoman 
usually  when  any  special  song  was  w'anted ; 
for  Rufe  and  Archie  pleaded  to  a deaf  ear  when 
they  asked.  Sometimes  Tom  had  tried  to  take 
her  on  his  knee,  but  she  ahvays  just  evaded  him  ; 
and  then  she  and  Rufe  drew'  up  their  small 
blocks  of  wood  before  him  in  the  big  chiraney- 


place  and  listened  open-mouthed.  Once  or 
twice  Gillian,  in  an  access  of  pleasure  had  stood 
and  put  an  arm  over  old  Tom’s  shoulder  while 
he  sang ; but  if  he  so  much  as  testified  that  he 
knew'  of  the  little  pressure,  she  was  off  like 
dandelion-down.  Thus,  many  a time,  when 
the  old  hymns  that  had  such  a fleshly  spice  in 
them  were  going  up  from  the  deep-mouthed 
elders  in  the  keeping-room : 

“From  house  to  bouse  I went  to  pray, 

And  if  I met  one  on  the  w'ay 
I always  had  something  to  say 
About  the  Bleeped  Union. 

I wonder  that  ail  Baints  don’t  sing. 

And  make  the  heavenly  arches  ring 
With  loud  hosannas  to  the  King 
Who  died  himself  that  he  might  bring 
About  the  Blessed  Union!” 

Or  yet  the  more  galliard-like  one  of — 

“The  Lord  loves  the  beggar  that  loves  to  beg  and 
pray, 

The  Lord  loves  the  beggar  that  begs  both  night 
and  day: 

Then  a-begging  we’ll  all  go. 

For  the  richest  man  I ever  knew  was  he  that 
begged  the  most. 

The  richest  man  I ever  knew  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost: 

Then  a-begging  we’ll  all  go—” 

While  these  hymns,  full  of  fervor  and  a rich 
earthy  streak  of  poetry,  ascended  in  the  one 
room,  old  Tom  in  the  other  was  probably  troll- 
ing the  disasters  of  the  good  ship  Nightingale, 
which  little  Gillfan  had  w heedled  from  him  for 
the  sake  of  Rufe,  w ho  loved  to  shiver  when  the 
forlorn  singer  declares : 

“ I lifted  my  head  from  the  pillow  high, 

All  over  me  the  dreadful  ghost  did  fly, 

He’d  a sailor’s  cap  and  a visage  pale 
As  he  died  on  board  of  the  Xightitvjale. 

“ Oh,  Nancy  dear,  don’t  be  surprised, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  my  body  lies, 

I became  the  prey  to  some  shark  or  whale 

, (apparently  no  matter  which) 
With  my  drownded  mates  of  the  Sightingale.*' 

Or,  sometimes,  when  not  in  his  gruffest  mood — 
for  he  had  a phantom  of  a fancy  for  the  boy 
that  after  all  w as  not  Gillian’s  brother,  and  that 
loved  to  ride  the  horses  of  the  elders,  who  came 
to  forage  on  his  father  till  they  reeked,  and  in 
w’hose  mind  the  song  made  ft  procession  of  wron- 
derful  mysteries — he  gave  Archie’s  partici4ar 
ballad,  that  had  filtered  through  the  tradition 
and  the  hiatus  of*  many  a memory  before  ever 
it  reached  old  Tom’s : 

“ Songs  of  shepherds  and  rustical  roundelays, 
Formed  in  fancy  and  whistled  on  reeds, 

Sung  to  solace  young  nymphs  upon  holidays, 

Are  too  unworthy  for  wonderful  deeds. 

Sottish  Silenus  to  Phcebus  the  genius. 

Was  sent  by  Dame  Venus  a song  to  prepare. 
In  words  nicely  coined  and  phrase  quite  refined. 
How  states  divine  have— hunted  the  hare. 

• •*«•** 
“Little  god  Cupid  was  mounted  on  Pegasus, 

Borrowed  ot  the  Muses  with  kisses  aud  prayers. 
And  stern  Alcides  upon  cloudy  Caucasus, 

Bridled  a centaur  which  proudly  hi  in  bears. 
Light-heeled  Sir  Mercury,  postillion  of  the  sky. 
Made  his  swift  courser  fly  fleet  through  the  air, 
While  tuneful  Apollo  the  pastime  did  follow, 
To  hoot  and  to  holloo— Boys,  after  the  hare  !” 
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“ There  was  lame,  clamp-footed  Mulclber  booted, 
And  Pan,  too,  promoted  on  Corydon*g  mare, 

iEolas  floated,  with  mirth  Momas  shouted. 

Wise  Pallas  pouted,  bat-hunted  the  hare !” 

So  in  tbe  evenings,  when  the  children  wrapped 
eggs  in  wet  brown  paper  and  roasted  them  in 
the  hot  ashes,  and  flung  their  chestnut-shells 
about  the  broad-tiled  hearth,  old  Tom  Perliter 
sung  his  ravishing  songs,  and  recounted  his 
hair-breadth  adventures.  He  had  fashioned 
for  himself  a violin  out  of  old  deal,  cherry,  and 
willow  wood,  shaping  it  in  and  out  with  his 
jack-knife  and  enriching  it  with  wonderful  in- 
laying of  other  woods  along  the  edges,  while 
the  children  watched  him  breathlessly,  and  add- 
ed their  mite  by  bringing  him  for  the  bow  the 
long,  smooth  hairs  plucked  surreptitiously  from 
the  tail  of  old  Grey  back.  But  when,  at  last,  it 
was  all  well  mounted,  and  varnished,  and  ros- 
ined, w'ith  the  first  delicious  scraping  of  the  long 
magical  bow  across  the  strings,  Mr.  Storace 
strode  out  of  the  keeping-room  and  prohibited 
forever  iq  his  kitchen  all  such  profane  strains 
and  murmurs  as  a fiddle  could  accomplish. 
Great  was  the  disaffection  that  followed  this 
ukase;  and  one  day  Mrs.  Storace  sent  word 
that  she  would  like  to  look  at  the  machine  that 
had  aroused  these  anathemas  and  maranathas. 
Her  Object  was  to  praise  Tom  for  his  skill  and 
handicraft,  and  so  in  some  degree  to  soften  the 
effect  of  her  husband's  asperity  on  the  subject ; 
for,  though  born  and  reared  in  poverty,  she  was 
one  of  those  in  whom  the  instincts  of  a lady  are 
innate. 

It  was  a long  time  before  any  heed  was  paid 
to  the  request  that  little  Gillian  brought.  But 
at  last  old  Tom  took  the  thing  in  his  burned 
and  blistered  hands,  and  went  in  to  Mrs.  Stor- 
ace. 

The  good  woman,  hardly  sharing  the  preju- 
dices of  her  husband,  who  believed  its  bow  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  sceptre  of  the  King  of 
%il,  looked  admiringly  at  the  cuuning  instru- 
ment out  of  which  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but 
sweet  involuted  sounds  could  ever  issue,  wind- 
ing themselves  into  melody  by  mere  force  of 
impulsion  from  their  curved  and  lovely  source. 
She  sat  with  one  hand  upon  her  cradle,  while 
Gillian,  who  had  taken  the  fiddle  in  her  own 
fingers,  explained  its  mechanism  and  made  dar- 
ing little  pizzicatos  on  the  strings, and  old  Tom 
stood  there  with  folded  hands  looking  down  on 
them  oat  of  his  blurred  and  bleary  eyes,  with 
a face  as  motionless  as  a mask,  and  one  that 
seemed  as  if  the  bitter  north  wind  of  the  morn- 
ing had  stiffened  it  into  that  mould  of  inscruta- 
ble despair.  Mrs.  Storace  glanced  up  at  it, 
as  Gillian  volubly  proceeded ; something  there 
seemed  to  trouble  her,  she  knew  not  what ; for 
she  glanced  as  instantly  away,  and  only  rocked 
her  cradle  a little  more  rapidly,  but  without 
giving  speech  to  her  thought. 

It  was  a sharp  day  out  of  doors ; and  within 
they  were  mending  the  kitchen  chimney-place, 
so  that  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  upon  the 
hearth  for  a little  while,  and  old  Tom  who  had 
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been  at  work  in  the  yard  was  blue  with  cold. 

Mrs.  Storace  bade  Gillian  place  him  a seat  by 
their  own  fire  till  that  strange  half- palsied 
trcmulousness,  with  which  she  fancied  he  quiv- 
ered, should  have  ceased. 

Old  Tom  took  tho  seat  without  a word,  or 
indeed  some  fascination  took  it  for  him ; and 
directly  afterward  he  was  gazing  as  fixedly  into 
the  dropping  coals  and  glowing  embers  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  at  night  by  the  broad  kitchen 
blaze.  It  was  some  time  before  the  voice  of 
Gillian  roused  him  from  this  abstraction,  urg- 
ing her  claims,  as  long  as  he  was  there,  upon 
the  ballad  of  Tam-a-line.  At  length  her  per- 
sistent little  tones  gained  their  point,  for  old 
Tom  started,  and  stared  at  the  child,  smiling  a 
strange  smile  tho  while;  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  hair,  bending  back  her  head  a mo- 
ment, then  in  a low  husky  voice,  very  different 
from  that  with  which  he  jbdlcd  his  sea-songs 
by  night  up  the  great  chimney-flues  and  out 
into  the  freedom  'of  the  wild  air  and  the  tin- 
gling heavens,  he  repeated  to  her  the  tale  of  the 
noble  lady  rescuing  her  lord  from  the  captivity 
of  the  fairy-folk  who  every  seven  years  paid 
their  tithe  to  hell,  and  hod  this  year  chosen 
him. 

Sometimes  Tom  hummed  the  stanzas,  when 
they  seemed  to  break  out  with  an  irrepressible 
music  of  their  own,  sometimes  recited  them ; 
but  all  along  between  the  lines  he  kept  up  a 
running  ritual  of  remark.  The  mother  could 
not  chose  but  listen  : 

“ 'First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 

And  syne  let  pass  the  brown; 

But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  pu’  the  rider  down.’** 

Gillian  was  all  attention,  her  eyes  glistening  as 
she  saw  the  pictures  that  the  ballad  made,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  w as  calling  to  her  mo- 
ther to  hearken  or  heed. 

“ And  so,*’  said  Tom,  “ Janet  went  down  to 
Carterhaugh,  the  dish  of  holy  water  in  her  hand, 
and  waited  with  the  dark  falling  round  her. 
Doubtless  it  was  not  pleasant  in  a lonely  hill- 
country  like  that : 

“‘Betwixt  the  hoars  of  twelve  and  one 
A north  wind  tore  the  bent, 

And  straight  she  heard  strange  clritch  sounds 
Upon  that  wind  which  went 

“‘About Abe  dead  hour  o'  the  night 
She  ncard  the  bridles  ring, 

And  Janet  was  as  glad  o'  that 
As  any  earthly  thing. 

“ 1 Will  o’  Wisp  before  them  went, 

Sent  forth  a twinkling  light, 

And  soon  she  saw  the  fairy  bands 
All  riding  in  her  sight 

“ ‘ And  fast  gaed  by  the  black  black  steed, 

And  then  gaed  by  the  brown, 

But  fast  she  gript  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  pu'd  the  rider  down.'” 

Tom  paused  a moment,  whether  having  lost 
the  thread  of  the  ballad  or  preferring  his  own 
words.  “And  when  the  fairy  people  saw  this 
done,  Gillian,”  said  he,  “ and  that  the  lady  had 
her  husband  safely,  they  bent  all  their  bewitch- 
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ments  to  get  him  back  again.  Let  her  only 
leave  her  hold — and  woe  for  young  Tam-line. 
They  changed  him  first  into  a snake,  4 an  esk 
but  and  an  adder;’  but  if  her  soul  revolted,  or 
her  heart  shook  and  shuddered,  her  arms  never 
let  go.  They  changed  him  then,  within  her 
grasp,  into  all  manner  of  dreary  shapes — into  a 
ravening  panther  of  the  woods,  a red-hot  iron, 
a roaring  flame — she  never  loosed  the  hands 
that  held  him  fast.  She  knew  it  was  her  hus- 
band that  she  held — the  one  she  loved  in  youth 
—she  never  lost  her  faith  in  him — she  was  sure 
he  would  come  out  of  all  this  teen — she  saw 
through  the  cruel  disguises  and  wicked  trans- 
formations— she  felt  that  he  would  return  to 
her,  her  own  lord,  the  father  of  her  child.  She 
was  not  like  the  false,  false  wives  of  these  days ; 
her  husband's  die  was  stamped  upon  her  heart 
— her  blood  was  his ! When  the  horrid  things 
that  she  held  glowered  up  in  her  face  she  said 
to  herself : 4 Heaven  save  us  both ! — Heaven 
keep  our  trust ! What  though  I should  never 
know  this  scarred  and  fearsome  terror  for  my 
own  love — yet  hold  him  fast!  hold  him  fast! 
and  I shall  have  him  back  again  at  last — faith 
and  endeavor  are  the  stronger  spell — I will  not 
lose  him  now  a tithe  to  hell — and  I shall  have 
him  baek  again  at  last,  the  fondest  heart  and 
true!”* 

Tom  was  not  talking  to  little  Gillian  any  lon- 
ger— his  gaze  was  fixed  and  centred  on  her  mo- 
ther ; the  mother  that  had  snatched  her  baby 
from  the  cradle  and  was  fleeing  out  of  the  room, 
turning  back  the  while  a horror-stricken,  death- 
stricken  stare  on  that  face  that,  losing  its  bruised 
and  battered  shapelessness,  wore  for  an  instant 
the  semblance  of  a heart-broken  man’s. 

The  door  opened  for  her  trembling  hand,  and 
Mr.  Storace  entered  and  caught  her  as  she  hid  | 
her  face  in  his  breast. 

44  How  is  this  ?”  said  he,  in  an  amazement. 
“How  is  this?” 

But  old  Tom  Perliter  was  looking  into  the  fire 
again — the  flesh  had  been  too  strong  for  him 
during  that  one  moment — but  now  his  counte- 
nance was  as  blank  of  any  moaning  as  a sponge. 

Mr.  Storace  closed  the  door,  and  leading  his 
wife  forward  seated  her  again  in  her  low  chair 
by  the  empty  cradle-side. 

44 1 do  not  understand  you,  my  love,”  said  he, 
gently.  4 4 Tell  me  what  has  alarmed^ou — what 
has  happened.” 

But,  far  from  replying,  Mrs.  Storace’s  eyes, 
full  of  a terrified  illumination,  were  only  chained 
in  silence  to  that  motionless  figure  there  before 
the  fire.  For  old  Tom  had  perhaps  an  indis- 
tinct hope,  half-formed  in  Tiis  mind,  that  she 
would  invent  some  excuse,  some  lie,  that  should 
cover  the  mischief  he  had  never  meant  to  do, 
and  so,  for  his  own  part,  became  immobile  as  a 
statue  beneath  the  woman’s  gaze. 

Yet,  while  Mr.  Storace  followed  with  piercing 
eyes  the  direction  of  this  glance  of  hers,  slowly 
the  same  illumination  crept  into  his  own ; his 
heart  began  to  beat,,  a ball  of  pain,  his  lungs 
were  filled  with  flame. 


44 Do  you  mean,”  he  stammered,  “that  this 
brute  has  ever  been — is  now — ? Wretch !”  he 
cried,  “what  is  this  you  have  said  to  my 
wife?” 

Old  Tom  turned — so  slowly  and  heavily  that 
he  seemed  to  creak — and  rote  to  a height  that 
his  stooping  guise  had  never  assumed  before  in 
that  house.  The  devil  in  him  clamored  and 
conquered ; he  faced  his  foe  and  defied  him. 

“She  is  no  wife  of  yours!”  said  he. 

“Oh,  it  is  true!”  moaned  the  woman  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  after  that  sat  like  one 
stunned  and  stupefied. 

Mr.  Storace  bowed  a moment  ^beneath  the 
blow  so  strong  and  so  sure  that  it  took  his 
breath  away. 

But  surrender  her-r-never ! He  took  courage 
to  himself  again.  The  blood  filled  all  his  pulses. 
44  You  lie!”  said  he. 

Tom  sprang  upon  him  like  a wild  beast. 
44 1 lie  ?”  growled  he,  rather  than  cried,  as  Mr. 
Storace  nimbly  evaded  his  stroke;  44 1 who 
carried  her  memory  in  my  heart  like  a shield 
against  bullet  and  bayonet?  I who  wearied 
for  her  long,  long  years  in  Dartmoor  prison- 
yard  ? I who  counted  at  last  the  days  between 
us,  and  the  steps,  till  I found  her  gone — gone, 
given  away,  Btolen ! and  with  that  madly  £ived 
into  the  first  brutish  sin  that  came  to  hand !” 

He  cowered  then — cowered,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  mere  memory  that  his  words  brought 
up. 

44 1 never  meant  to  claim  her,”  muttered  he, 
half  to  himself,  44  for  I had  fallen  then.  I had 
fallen  too  low  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  white 
garment.  Yet  once  Bhe  was  mine — once  she 
was ! I happened  here,  led  on  by  my  ill  fortunes 
and  evil  stars.  I never  came  to  wreck  what 
happiness  she  had  found ; nothing  told  her  I 
was  near ; the  secret  should  have  died  with  me ; 
I never  meant  to  claim  her.” 

“That  you  did  not!”  sneered  Mr.  Storace, 
grasping  his  stick  more  tightly.  44  And  hfrw 
could  you  claim  her?  A woman  is  no  longer 
a wife  when  deserted  for  seven  years!” 

44A  captive  of  war  in  Dartmoor  prison-yard,” 
pleaded  Tom,  almost  below  his  breath. 

44  It  makes  small  odds  where  you  have  been,” 
was  the  reply.  44  The  only  thing  left  now  for 
you  to  do  is  to  put  latitude  and  longitude  be- 
tween us!” 

The  taunting  tone  was  too  much.  It  seemed 
to  Tom  that  he  deserved  a different  method — a 
different  manner.  He  raised  his  head  and  look- 
ed at  the  woman  before  him.  She  might  have 
given  him  a word.  Then  he  fancied  he  had 
been  too  self- abasing.  Suppose^  he  had  a 
right? 

“At  least,”  said  he,  “you  will  restore  what 
actually  belongs  to  me — what  none  can  question 
but  belongs  to  me.  The  child  is  mine.  I shall 
take  Gillian  where  I go ! ” In  spite  of  himself, 
with  the  quavering  of  his  voice  this  assertion 
of  his  purpose  became  a beggary  and  request 
What  a hope ! He  meant  to  brazen  it  out  val- 
iantly. But,  do  what  he  would,  there  came 
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that  trembling  in  his  tones  with  all  that  depend* 
ed  for  him  on  the  demand  and  the  moment. 

Gillian,  comprehending  nothing  of  all  this 
but  that  old  Tom  Perliter  was  about  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  her  and  her  liberty,  raised  a fear- 
ful howl  that  shortly  multiplied  itself  by  concert 
with  the  awakened  baby,  and  fcid  her  head  in 
the  lap  of  her  mother,  who  mechanically  strove 
to  hush  them  both. 

But  Mr.  Storace  laughed.  It  came  near  be- 
ing his  last  langh.  “Come,”  said  he,  rolling 
the  end  of  his  pendent  stick  to  and  fro  between 
his  palms,  “ say  how  much  it  is ! What  is  the 
figure  you  want,  in  order  that  we  may  never  see 
or  hear  of  you  again  ? The  round  6um  ? How 
much  money  ?” 

Money ! It  was  the  one  outrage  too  much ! 
Tom’s  face  became  purple-black — one  swollen 
welt  of  rage!  With  a stroke  he  caught  Mr. 
Storace  by  the  throat,  and  shook  him  as  a mas- 
tiff shakes  a teasing  terrier  till  the  breath  gur- 
gled at  the  good  man’s  lips  like  a death-rattle. 
He  had  very  likely  killed  him,  then  and  there, 
if  another  object  had  not  blurred  itself  indis- 
tinctly across  his  blood-shot  vision — if  he  had 
not  seen  the  woman  kneeling  there  at  his  feet ; 
if  he  had  not  heard  a groan,  a prayer  for  mer- 
cy ; if  he  had  hot  seen  Gillian — Gillian — fling 
her  arms  about  his  adversary’s  knee,  throwing 
her  little  self  between  the  man  and  his  doom. 

Tom’s  grasp  relaxed ; his  fingers,  leaving 
their  mark  like  branding-irons,  opened  and  let 
their  prey  loose  again. 

“ At  least  one  word,"  said  he,  “ before  I go.” 
But  mother  nor  child  heard  him  nor  heed- 
ed, busy  over  the  prostrate  one  between  them. 
Long  and  bitter  was  the  look  they  never  saw — 
long  and  bitter ; but  he  said  no  more. 

Some  time  after  the  door  had  softly  closed 
behind  old  Tom  Perliter,  and  after  his  stealthy 
footfall  had  died  out  of  the  house,  the  blood 
stole  back  into  Mr.  Storace’s  cheeky  he  heaved  a 
sigh,  and  raising  his  head  laid  it  on  the  shoul- 
der of  little  Gillian’s  mother.  “My wife!*’  said 
he,  smiling  faintly,  as  if  to  reassure  her. 

“No,  no,  no!’’  she  dryly  sobbed.  “Not 
yours,  nor  any  man’s.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  end  it  all.  I will  die  J” 

Thenceforth,  day  after  day,  as  if  with  the 
ebbing  sunlight  of  each,  ebbed  too  her  strength ; 
when  Mr.  Storace  looked  at  her,  rebelliously 
choking  down  conviction  for  himself,  he  saw 
that  she  would  keep  her  word.  The  wild  roses 
of  pleasant  June  wove  their  coverlet  above  her 
grave. 

When  a dozen  years  from  that  biting  March 
day,  and  something  more,  had  passed,  and  Gil- 
lian was  the  happy  wife  of  Uncle  Arad’s  youn- 
gest son,  an  old,  old  man,  upright  still,  but  white 
and  wrinkled  as  a snow-drift  that  the  chopping 
wind  has  whipped,  staid  at  the  door-stone  where 
she  sat  watching  a chubby  child  half-buried  in 
the  grass  and  clover  that  grew  unshaven  there, 
and  asked  her  for  a drink  of  milk. 

That  seared  and  dreadful  face,  however  pow- 


dered over  with  the  frosts  of  age,  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Its  remembrance  had  always  lin- 
gered with  her  like  a nightmare,  she  knew  not 
why ; for  Gillian  had  never  solved  the  mystery 
of  her  mother’s  unhappiness — never,  perhaps, 
noted  it  as  any  thing  but  the  sad  approach  of 
death;  and  all  its  incidents,  as  well  as  that 
scene  of  young  Tam-line,  and  that  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  men,  had  gradually  grown  more 
and  more  indistinct  in  her  mind,  so  occupied 
with  other  thoughts.  But  now  Gillian  knew  ■ 
him,  and  shivered  as  if  the  shadow  of  that 
morning,  so  long  gone,  60  dimly  understood, 
had  dropped  its  pall  over  her.  She  hastened 
to  be  rid  of  him,  and  to  bring  out  a bowl  en- 
riched with  cream,  into  which  the  wayfarer 
might  crumb  her  crimson  6traWberry-cake,  and 
be  gone.  Then  she  would  have  let  him  go,  had 
not  a vague  and  unwelcome  idea  come  to  her 
that  to  suffer  an  old  retainer  of  the  house  to  go 
by  in  that  way  was  & churlish  inhospitality  new 
to  the  Valley  Farms  and  unworthy  of  them. 
She  noticed  that  his  breath  came  thick,  that  his 
feet  faltered,  that  his  hand  trembled  as  he  used 
the  spoon.  Yet  she  could  not  greet  him  with 
recognition,  or  she  would  not ; and  if  she  asked 
him  to  stay  the  night,  who  knew  when  he  would 
go? 

“That  is  your  child?”  asked  he,  looking 
hard  at  Gillian,  who  had  the  same  smooth  brown 
skin,  clear  eyes,  and  ruddy  cheeks  as  in  old 
days.  And  he  filliped  his  fingers  and  held  out 
his  arms  to  coax  the  boy ; but,  half  frightened 
in  his  turn,  the  child  hung  down  a grieved  lip, 
and  ran,  trembling  as  he  went,  to  hide  his  head 
in  his  mother’s  gown. 

“ All  alike,’’  muttered  he ; “all  alike.  Nor 
kiss,  nor  caress,  nor  kindly  word.” 

Gillian’s  heart  melted  a little. 

“ Are  you  walking  far?”  asked  she. 

“ Only  to  my  resting-place,”  he  replied. 

“ There  is  an  inn  just  behind  the  hill,”  said 
she,  hesitatingly. 

“Ay,  ay,  I can  pay  my  way,”  he  retorted 
quickly,  taking  a handful  of  gold  coins  from  his 
pocket,  and  tossing  them  in  the  air  to  brighten 
the  tiny  toddler’s  eyes,  regardless  where  they 
fell.  “ I have  been  following  the  sea  this  many 
a year.” 

“We  do  not  take  pay  from  passers-by,”  6aid 
Gillian,  something  proudly.  And  then  she  add- 
ed, full  tardily  enough,  “But  if  you  would  like 
to  pass  the  night  with  us  here — ” 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully  a moment.  “ No, 
no,”  he  answered  her.  have  a better  lodg- 
ing.” 

“lam  glad  of  that,”  said  Gillian,  tossing  her 
head  saucily. 

“ Yonder  is  Squire  Storace’s,  on  the  hill-side, 
is  it  not  ?”  he  asked,  without  giving  any  observ- 
ation to  her  airs.  “ And  the  grave-yard  lies  in 
the  glen  between?  And  beyond  that  is  the 
great  highway  ? Ah,  thank  you ! A pleasant 
sunset ! God  be  with  you !” 

Then  he  toiled  on  his  way ; but  before  he  had 
gone  many  paces — as  if,  instead  of  being  any 
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expression  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  it  had  grown 
to  be  merely  a habit  with  him,  and  how  cracked 
and  rusty  a habit  withal! — Gillian  heard  the 
burden  of  the  old  ballad  that  just  now  she  re- 
membered only  too  well,  with  all  the  vivid 
scene,  which  its  recital  called  up  afresh,  of  the 
windy  and  sunshiny  morning  whereon  she  first 
heard  it,  when,  sitting  aloft  on  a pile  of  logs, 
old  Tom  Perliter  with  his  axe  scattered  the 
chips  about  them,  and  his  sonorous  voice  rung 
out  the  heart-rending  sorrows  of  King  William 
and  the  Fair  Ladye.  And  now  as  the  stooping 
figure  crept — but  still  so  sturdily — down  the 
glen,  there  came  back  to  her  on  the  wind  the 
old  familiar  words : 

“My  body  lies  In  yon  church-yard, 

Away  behind  the  sea; 

Tis  nothing  but  my  spirit,  Margret, 

How  speaking  unto  thee." 

Gillian  was  ill-pleased  with  herself  that  night. 
Hard  to  say  the  reason  why,  but  so  it  was.  She 
was  restless  in  her  sleep,  and  strange  dreams 
visited  her — dreams  which  were  haunted  full  by 
old  faces  and  by  the  music  of  the  countless 
songs  that  years  ago  she  and  Rufe  and  Archie 
had  learned  together,  listening  with  delighted 
ears,  on  the  winter  evenings  as  they  sat  in  the 
great  chimney-place  of  the  farm-house  kitchen, 
and  now  and  then  sent  a glance  up  the  great 
tunnel  of  darkness  above  them,  till  it  caught  a 
star  struggling  with  the  curling  smoke;  and 
that  single  night,  moreover,  all  glazed  by  the 
spectral  white  moonlight,  in  which  the  earth- 
quake had  overtaken  her,  and,  to  the  best  of 
her  childish  belief  at  the  time,  the  grave  had 
given  up  its  dead  to  accompany  her  home,  rose 
again  with  its  cold,  deathly  stillness  redupli- 
cated in  a horror  of  nightmare,  and  inwove  it- 
self with  such  a vision  of  the  last  dread  day  of 
all  that  she  awoke  quaking,  and  stirred  the 
heavy-breathing  form  beside  her,  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  her  child’s  little  crib,  that  she  might 
be  sure  of  warm  and  living  people  in  the  world. 

After  that  she  slumbered  peacefully;  but 
something  possessed  her  in  the  early  dawn,  be- 
fore the  cheerful  breakfast  was  quite  laid  or  the 
foaming  milk-pails  brought  in,  to  run  down  the 
slope  to  the  glen  and  cross  the  little  grave-yard 
till  she  reached  the  mound  long  heaped  above 
her  mother.  Once  the  place  had  beeu  such  a 
terror  to  her ; but  of  late  years  she  had  gone 
there  often,  and  at  one  time  had  even, taken  her 
little  child  with  her  to  pull  apart  the  blossoms 
and  brambles,  and  make  the  spot  enticing  with 
his  golden-haired,  flower-faced  beauty.  No- 
where else  did  the  birds  sing  so  sweetly  as  in 
the  white  lilac  bushes  there ; nowhere  else  did 
the  ripe  grass  grow  so  rankly  rich  and  tall. 
And  now,  on  this  morning,  it  seemed  to  her  in 
some  blind  way  that  here  she  might  find  an- 
swered her  doubts  concerning  this  old  vagabond 
and  wayfarer  who  so  haunted  her  path  in  life — 
might  find  her  vague  mystery  solved.  But  os 
she  sped  on  her  way  her  feet  found  that  the  long 
grass  had  been  trodden  down  before  them,  and 
still  lay  bent  and  wet  as  it  had  lain  all  night ; 


and  then,  standing  yet  far  off*,  she  saw  that  the 
coverlet  of  wild  roses,  with  their  long  wreaths 
pleached  together,  had  been  lifted  on  one  side, 
and  there,  under  all  its  morning  meshes  of  blos- 
soms and  dew,  stretched  stiff  and  stark  from 
head  to  foot  beside  the  sunken  mound,  with  one 
arm  thrown  acioss  it,  lay  old  Tom  Perliter. 


OUR  MAN  BARNABAS. 

IT  was  toward  the  close  of  a December  day- 
dull  and  sleety  weather,  but  with  more  tend- 
ency to  snow  than  rain — that  myself  and  my 
brother  Hadley  were  surprised  at  our  play  (we 
always  played  out  of  doors,  summer  and  winter) 
by  the  sight  of  a strange  man  turning  in  toward 
our  “bars.”  He  did  not  even  belong  to  our 
part  of  the  country,  as  was  shown  by  the  pe- 
culiar backwoodsness , so  to  speak,  of  his  cos- 
tume and  accoutrements.  He  wore  a cap  of 
raccoon  skin,  and  evidently  of  home  manufac- 
ture ; carried  a pair  of  old  saddle-bags  upon  one 
shoulder,  and  a long  rusty  rifle  upon  the  other. 

He  was  tall,  narrow  in  the  shoulders,  crooked 
almost  as  a rainbow,  and  with  a surprising 
length  t>f  leg.  The  door-yard  bars,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  I suppose,  offered  scarcely  an 
impediment  to  his  progress,  and  he  stepped 
over  them  just  as  Hadley  or  I would  have 
stepped  over  the  broomstick  if  It  had  hap- 
pened to  lie  across  our  path. 

We  stood  abashed,  awe-struck  almost,  for  a 
stranger  was  a stranger  in  those  times,  and  only 
when  the  circuit  preacher,  some  clock  peddler, 
or  stray  hunter  came  along  did  wo  ever  see  a 
face  that  was  not  familiar  to  us. 

He  grinned  at  us  by  way  of  recognition,  show- 
ing a set  of  teeth  that  were  wonderfully  white 
and  strong ; and  then  he  said,  in  a tone  as  wild 
and  uncultured  as  the  wind,  “I  reckon  the  man 
o’  the  house  is  about  ?” 

I shied  away,  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  of 
the  rusty  gun  on  his  shoulder ; but  Hadley, 
who  was  never  afraid  of  any  thing,  made  a 
bold  and  direct  answer ; and  the  stranger,  slid- 
ing the  rifle  from  his  shoulder,  shook  the  collar 
of  sleet  from  his  coat  of  scanty  linsey-woolsey, 
stamped  the  mud  from  his  cowhide  boots,  pulled 
up  the  cotton  collar  of  his  red  flannel  shirt,  and 
with  another  grin  crossed  the  porch,  and  en- 
tered the  house  without  knocking. 

“Bet  a dollar  he  wants  to  stay  all  night!” 
cried  Hadley.  “ Hope  they  won’t  keep  him  ! 

He  sha’n’t  sleep  in  my  room  any  how!”  and* 
with  a defiant  shake  of  his  head  he  ran  before 
me  into  the  house. 

The  stranger  was  alroady  seated  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, his  saddle-bags  and  rifle  between 
his  long  legs,  his  coonskin  cap  still  on  liis  head, 
and  a cloud  of  steam  rising  all  around  him,  for 
he  had  been  plodding  through  the  sleet  all  day. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  she  could 
entertain  a stranger  all  night,  my  mother  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  passed  a tavern  within 
half  an  hour. 

“Reckon  how’s  I did,”  he  said;  “but  I’m 
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free  to  own  I can’t  pay  no  such  powerful  prices  I 
as  your  stuck-up  tavern-keepers  in  this  section  j 
ask  a feller.”  And  then  he  said,  shifting  his ' 
rifle  to  conceal  his  shamefacedness, *“  I mought 
as  well  own  up,  I reckon.  I’m  clar  run  ashore. 

I had  seven  dollars  when  I started ; but  money 
goes  like  water  when  a feller’s  puttin  up  at  tav- 
erns two  or  three  nights  hand-runnin.”  He 
seemed  to  muse  for  a moment,  and  then  added, 
“I  mought  a-parted  with  my  singin-book,  I 
spose,  though  that’s  been  a heap  o’  comfort  to 
me  along  back ; or  with  one  o’  my  hyppocrites ; 
but  though  I reckon  I’m  done  with  such  vani- 
ties I couldn’t  bar  to  part  with  it.” 

He  sighed  heavily,  and  looked  into  the  ashes 
as  though  he  were  looking  into  the  grave  of 
some  dead  hope. 

44  Hyppocrites !”  whispered  Hadley,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  across  the  room;  but  on 
receiving  from  my  mother  a reproving  look,  be- 
came all  at  once  seriously  interested  in  the  brier- 
bush  at  the  window. 

Bridget,  the  house-maid,  who  was  setting  the 
table  for  supper,  encouraged  Hadley  with  a 
wink ; and  to  ray  mother  made  every  protest 
she  could  make,  without  the  use  of  Spoken 
words,  against  the  entertaining  of  the  stranger. 
She  settled  down  every  dish  with  a negation,  as 
it  w ere ; frowned  till  her  red  cheeks  grew'  fairly 
purple  ; and  flounced  against  the  stranger  as 
she  went  in  and  out,  as  though  there  were  not 
possibly  room  for  her  to  pass.  Indeed  she 
was  a clumsy  creature,  and  required  a«good 
deal  of  space  for  her  ordinary  evolutions.  But 
what  availed  her  frowning  and  her^uncing? 
Her  stars  were  against  her,  and  60  was  the 
weather. 

Directly  after  sunset  the  wind  w'histled  round, 
and  the  sleet  changed  to  snow.  There  was  no 
turning  a stranger  out  in  such  a night  as  this, 
if  indeed  it  would  have  been  done  at  any  time, 
which  is  doubtful;  for  most  people  were  glad 
in  those  times  to  exchange  hospitality  for  the 
entertainment  of  a stranger’s  personal  presence, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  conversation. 

“There’s  no  bed,  and  it  isn’t  meself  that’ll 
make  it,  nuther!”  says  Bridget,  when  it  had 
been  settled  that  the  stranger  was  to  stay  all 
night  with  us. 

44 1 don’t  lay  out  to  make  ye  no  trouble, 
Miss,”  says  the  young  man,  wiping  his  blue- 
black  chin  on  an  old  bandana  that  was — beg- 
ging the  reader’s  pardon — about  the  color  of 
dry  blood.  “What’s  a feather-bed,  Miss, 
when  the  heart’s  broke  ?” 

And  he  cast  upon  her  a look  of  snch  sorrow- 
ful appeal  as  caused  Bridget  to  remark  to  the 
air,  for  she  held  her  head  aloft  the  while,  that 
it  was  not  herself  she  was  sure  that  was  afraid 
of  throuble — it  was  on  account  o’  the  misthress 
she  spake ! But  if  the  truth  had  been  told  she 
herself  was  mistress  in  reality— she  had  lived 
with  us  so  long,  and  received  so  many  favors, 
that  she  had  naturully  trodden  upon  them  and 
advanced  herself  to  a very  high  position. 

“She’s  a powerful  nice  Agger!”  says  the 


! young  man,  watching  the  receding  form  of 
I Bridget;  “a  leetle  stout,  maybe,  but  where’s 
perfection  ?” 

It  was  pretty  difficult  for  Hadley  and  myself 
to  conduct  ourselves  with  any  thing  like  pro- 
priety. The  presence  of  any  stranger  would 
have  produced  an  exhilaration  like  wine ; but 
such  a stranger!  There  was  no  resisting  his 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  when 
he  came  to  tell  his  name  we  giggled  outright, 
and  w'ere  both  of  us  sent  from  the  room.  Bar- 
nabas Stackhouse;  it  was  upon  that  innocent 
name  that  we  and  discipline  collided,  we,  of 
course,  coming  to  the  worse. 

We  went,  as  I remember,  hand  in  hand,  as 
Adam  and  Eve  are  supposed  to  have  gone  out 
of  Paradise — from  the  cheerful  warmth  into  the 
cold  and  gloom  of  the  kitchen,  where  wre  were 
told  wre  might  laugh  at  our  leisure.  But  be 
sure  our  gay  humor  speedily  subsided  when  we 
found  ourselves  alone ; and  with  the  perverse- 
ness of  human  nature  we  charged  the  penalty 
of  our  owrn  act  all  to  the  account  of  the  harm- 
less stranger. 

The  kitchen  was  never  an  inviting  place  at 
that  time  of  day ; but  now,  owing  to  the  ill-hu- 
mor of  Bridget,  who  was  solacing  herself  among 
her  boxes  and  budgets  in  the  garret,  it  was 
especially  cheerless  and  forbidding.  She  had 
scattered  the  embers  from  side  to  side,  and  they 
lay  among  the  ashes  dead  or  dying.  The  great 
iron  tea-kettle,  as  it  swung  from  the  crane,  in- 
stead of  singing  as  all  well-bred  tea-kettles  are 
bound  to  do  at  all  times,  looked  solemn,  and 
the  gaping  snout  seemed  curled  at  us  derisively. 
Tennyson  might  perhaps  have  got  some  poetry 
out  of  the  mice  as  they  scampered  among  the 
meal-bags  and  across  the  high  hard  knots  of 
the  old  pine-w'ood  floor ; but  lacking  Tennyson’s 
genius  wre  could  not  get  any  thing  like  poetry 
out  of  our  situation,  we  could  not  even  get  any 
comfort  except  what  w'e  got  from  our  abuse  of 
the  poor  stranger;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  we  did  really  get  in  that  way. 

We  ridiculed  his  name — Barnabas  Stack- 
house  ! 44  Bam,”  he  had  said  he  was  general- 

ly called — Barn  Stackhouse  ! That  was  a dis- 
graceful name  for  any  man  to  havej  to  bo  sure  l 
And  then  we  said  a “bam”  was  a “stack- 
house,”  or  a place  for  hay,  which  was  all  one; 
so  the  fellow  had  only  part  of  a name  after  all. 
It  was  enough  to  make  any  body  laugh,  and 
we  didn’t  blame  ourselves — not  we ; he  had  no 
right  to  have  such  a name ! Then  the  old  sad- 
dle-bags : we  unpacked  them  in  our  imagina- 
tions, and  laughed  over  each  separate  article, 
beginning  with  the  4 4 hyppocrites,”  and  ending 
with  the  44  hyppocrites.”  Every  thing  he  had 
was  wrong;  every  thing  he  said  was  wrong; 
the  very  way  he  looked  was  wrong:  his  feet 
were  too  big,  and  his  head  was  too  little ; his 
shoulders  were  too  round,  and  his  legs  were  too 
long.  And  then  we  compared  him  to  the  tongs, 
and  that  was  so  happy  a hit  that  it  seemed  we 
would  never  get  over  it.  He  had  not  been  bom 
! in  our  State,  and  on  that  account  alone  we  rat- 
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ed  him  a good  deal  below  ourselves.  His  bad 
grammar  and  bad  pronunciation  were  barbar- 
ous ; while  ours  were  respectable,  and  indeed 
almost  elegant.  Then  he  had  no  money — he 
had  owned  that.  We  should  think  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  himself — if  he  was  not,  he  ought 
to  be — that  was  all.  His  trowsers  were  too 
short ; his  eyes  were  too  big ; his  face  waB  too 
narrow;  and,  in  fact,  we  had  never  seen  so 
outlandish  and  unlikable  a creature  in  all  our 
lives.  He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a person  to 
commend  himself  to  one’s  good  graces — ill- 
dressed,  ill-mannered,  and  alas ! not  clean  nor 
shaven,  nor  in  any  way  comely  to  look  upon ; 
but  we  certainly  made  the  most  of  our  first  un- 
favorable impression,  and  wrought  ourselves  up 
to  a state  bordering  on  positive  aversion.  So 
much  the  worse  for  ourselves. 

We  were  seated  togcthei^on  the  hearth-stone 
drowning  the  cries  of  the  crickets  with  our  mur- 
murs against  the  unfortunate  stranger  whom  we 
delighted  to  call  Barn-stack,  when  all  at  once 
he  made  his  appearance  before  us. 

“ I reckoned,  youngsters,”  he  said,  “ that 
maybe  you’d  be  lonesome,  shet  out  like  from 
the  company,  so  I come  in  to  shar  whatsom- 
ever  you  mought  have  to  bar.” 

I looked  at  Hadley,  and  Hadley  looked  at 
me,  for  we  did  not  know  exactly  how  we  ought 
to  feel,  or  what  feeling  to  manifest,  and  thus 
sought,  each  of  thfi  other,  to  get  some  help. 

Meantime  Barnabas  took  off  his  old  cap,  and 
began  fanning  the  dying  embers,  so  that  they 
presently  blazed  again.  When  the  light  shone 
upon  him  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  was  not  so  ill- 
favored  as  we  had  previously  thought;  and, 
when  we  again  addressed  him,  we  found  it  easy 
enough  to  say  “Mr.  Stackhouse.” 

“Whar  mought  the  young  woman  be?”  he 
said  directly,  glancing  round  the  kitchen,  and 
pulling  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt  at  the  same 
time. 

“She  mought  be  here, ’’says  Hadley,  “but  she 
isn’t!”  and  Barnabas,  so  far  from  being  offend- 
ed, seemed  to  think  Hadley  a wonderfully  clev- 
er lad,  and  told  him  he  would  like  to  teach  him 
to  use  a rifle  as  well  as  he  used  his  tongue.  “ I 
wouldn’t  likS  no  better  fun,”  says  he,  “ than  to 
see  you  with  nothin  but  this  ole  gun  o’  mine 
betwixt  you  and  a yearlin  bar.” 

Then  he  told  us  that  his  rifle  had  brought 
down  as  many  as  twenty  bears  in  one  day,  and 
that  not  what  ho  called  “ a first-rate  bar-day 
nuther!” 

This  was  a pretty  largo  story,  and  caused 
Hadley  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  country  he 
came  from,  he  having  all  a boy’s  interest  in 
bears. 

“ ’Tother  side  o’  nowhar!”  says  Barnabas; 
and  then  he  explained  that  he  came  from  the 
“Big  Muddy  Deestrict,  alongside  of  Coon 
Creek,”  never  seeming  to  doubt  that  was  the 
most  famous  place  in  the  world,  and  evidently 
taking  it  for  granted  that  we  knew  all  about  it. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  he  went  on — for  he  addressed 
himself  chiefly  to  Hadley — “J’vo  stopped  my 


plow  thirty  times  a day,  I reckon,  and  shot  a 
bar  in  my  furrer  just  as  I’d  shoot  a crow.” 

Then  he  exhibited  his  boots,  and  told  us  they 
were  made  of  “bar-hide,”  and  that  the  “har” 
had  been  left  in  the  inside  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth.  But  what  staggered  us  most  was  his 
account  of  a battle  he  had  had  with  rattle- 
snakes. 

“ I was  sot  on,”  says  he,  “by  forty-six  of  ’em 
to  onct,  and  the  shortest  one  in  the  caboodle 
was  twict  as  long  as  that-ar  rifle  o’  mine!” 

“ How  did  yon  happen  to  know  the  number  ?” 
asked  Hadley,  winking  at  me. 

“Well,  Sir,  just  this  way,  bein  you’re  curus 
to  know : an  ole  Injun  named  Flinteye,  who 
was  fcangin  round  the  Big  Muddy  about  that 
time,  happened  along  just  as  I’d  fit  down  about 
half  of  ’em,  and  thar  he  $tood  a tremblin  like  a 
leaf  till  I laid  out  the  last  of  ’em,  and  then  he 
sneaked  in  and  cut  off  their  tails — he  wanted 
the  rattles  for  his  pappooses,  you  see — and 
come  to  count  thar  W’as  fifty-two  of  ’em.  ” 

“ But  you  said  forty-six  at  first  ?”  interposed 
Hadley. 

“Did  I?  Well,  I done  it  a-purpose.  I'm 
always  *keerful  to  understate  things.” 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  we  began 
to  take  kindly  to  Barnabas,  simply  because  he 
amused  us.  He  told  us  of  the  acres  upon  acres 
of  the  “wild  land”  he  had  “dared,”  talked  of 
“squatter  claims”  and  “pre-emption  rights,” 
and  of  “ entering”  sections  and  quarter-sec- 
tions 4n  a way  that  was  both  strange  and  new 
to  us. 

“ I reUbn  I’ve  knowed  as  many  hardships  as 
any  boy  o’  my  years,”  he  6aid,  poking  in  the 
ashes,  with  a sigh. 

Hadley  felt  flattered  by  his  calling  himself  a 
“ boy.”  It  somehow  brought  him  upon  a level, 
and  made  him  feel  more  like  a man ; and  he 
listened  with  still  kindlier  interest  as  Barnabas 
went  on  to  tell  of  the  hard  work  and  hard  ways 
of  pioneer  life. 

“I  was  born  in  the  Big  Muddy,”  says  he, 
“and  raised  thar,  and  from  fellin  a saplin  to 
shootin  a grisly,  and  from  breakin  flax  to 
breakin  steers  thar  aren’t  nothin  but  what  I’ve 
done. 

“The  ole  man” — meaning  his  father,  I sup- 
pose— “ was  mighty  hard  onto  me,”  he  went  on, 
“an  I done  a man’s  work  when  I was  only  ten 
year  old,  burnin  lime  an  brush  an  clarin  land, 
or  any  thing,  else  I was  sot  to,  for  the  ole  man 
sot  me  stents,  regular,  and  if  I didn’t  git  done, 
whe-e-ew  /”  And  he  lifted  his  hand  and  brought 
it  down  upon  his  knee  with  a terrible  slap. 

He  paused  again  and  poked  in  the  ashes  with 
a face  so  sad  that  it  was  pitiful  to  look  at.  Di- 
rectly he  went  on : 

“I  wore  tow  shirts  and  trowsis,  and  buck- 
skin gallusses,  and  the  socks  that  was  born  onto 
me  till  I was  nigh  eighteen  year  of  age,  and 
then  as  winter  was  a-comin  on,  and  singin- 
school  times,  I was  mighty  downhearted,  and 
my  mother — God  bless  her! — bought  roe  some 
finery,  by  means  of  takin  in  some  canol  hands 
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to  board.  The  ole  man  was  agin  it ; but  says 
she,  ‘Barney’s  been  a good  boy,  and  but  for 
him  your  land  wouldn’t  a-been  paid  for  as  it  is ; 
and  now  he’s  a’mo6t  a man,  and  wants  things  a 
little  like  other  yong  men.' 

“ * And  you  want  things  too,  don’t  you  ?’  says 
the  ole  man ; and  that’s  the  only  time  I ever 
heerd  him  ask  her  if  6he  wanted  any  thing  in 
all  the  days  of  his  life ; and  I reckon  that  was 
more  for  the  sake  of  bein  agin  me  than  for 
her. 

“ ‘No,’  says  mother,  ‘I  did  think  I’d  like  to 
have  a shawl  this  winter,  if  you  could  afford  it ; 
but  I don’t  know  as  I care  about  it  any  how. 
I’d  rather  see  Barney  have  a new  suit  first.’ 

“ ‘Then  him  an  you  must  git  it  the  best  way 
you  can,’  Bays  my  father;  ‘thar’s  our  taxes, 
and  your  doctor  bill,  and  the  store  bill,  and  I 
can’t  spar  a cent ; and  what’s  more,  I ain’t  a- 
goin  to  try !’ 

“Mother  didn’t  say  a word,  but  next  day 
she  took  in  the  canol  hands,  though  she  had 
more  to  do  afore  than  any  woman  ought  to 
have  done — spinnin;  and  weavin,  and  sewin, 
and  washin,  and  housework : a mighty  heap  of 
it  altogether.  I used  to  see  her  sittin  with  her 
hand  on  her  side  sometimes,  just  to  catch  her 
breath ; for  she  used  to  have  dreadful  coughin 
fits,  especially  when  she  was  carry  in  water  from 
the  spring,  for  it  was  a good  ways  from  the  house. 
But  as  often  as  I asked  her  if  I shouldn’t  go  for 
the  doctor  she  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
took  a look  as  if  they  had  shadders  come  into 
’em.  I always  knowed  she  remembered  what 
the  ole  man  had  Baid  about  the  doctor’s  bill.  I 
wish  now  I’d  a gone  without  askiu  her  leave.” 

He  poked  in  the  ashes  ^ain,  this  time  a 
long  while ; then  he  took  up  a cricket  that  he 
had  carelessly  half  buried,  and  then,  having 
blown  the  dust  from  its  wings  with  his  breath, 
he  said,  going  on  with  the  train  of  his  silent 
thought,  probably, 

“ She  was  buried  in  the  corner  of  the  med- 
der.  I’d  had  a little  brother  two  year  old 
buried  thar  afore  her ; and  the  day  afore  she 
died  the  ole  man  sent  me  out  to  mow  the  grass 
off  the  buryin  ground!  She  was  only  thirty- 
seven  ; but  she  looked  fifty,  every  day  of  it ; 
and  I remember  the  preacher  called  her  our 
‘aged  mother’  at  the  funeral.  I felt  like  I 
could  argot  up  and  thrashed  him  fur  it.  I don’t 
know  why  I felt  so,  but  I did ; and  I wouldn’t 
stop  the  feeling  now  if  it  was  into  my  power.” 
Then  he  said,  brightening  up:  “I  have  a no- 
tion a feller  may  swear  sometimes,  in  cases  o’ 
necessity  like,  and  not  go  agin  scripter. 

“ She  was  a good  woman,  my  mother  was,” 
he  resumed  again  directly;  “and  deserved  a 
better  fate.  The  last  time  she  ever  went  from 
home  was  on  my  account.  She  rode  to  the 
store  ten  miles  away,  and  back  again,  one  cold 
sleety  afternoon ; a day  a good  deal  like  this  it 
was,  and  when  she  come  home  and  give  me  my 
new  things  she  was  all  of  a tremble ; for  her 
shawl  was  thin  and  onfit  for  such  weather,  and 
the  creter  she  rode  was  none  the  gentlest.  W ell, 


I can’t  talk  about  it,  but  I can’t  help  wishin’  1 
had  some  things  to  do  over  again,  that’s  all. 

“ One  thing  I done  gives  me  some  comfort. 
The  first  money  of  my  own  I ever  airnt  I used 
to  get  her  grave-stones,  and  I had  cut  onto  ’em, 

‘ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Eliza  Anne  Stack- 
house,’  though  her  name  was  nothing  but  Anne. 
Somehow  I wasn’t  satisfied  with  just  only  Anne. 
It  didn't  seem  enough  for  the  like  of  her.” 

I had  to  put  my  apron  to  my  eyes,  and  when 
I looked  up  I saw  that  Hadley  had  written  with 
his  finger  in  the  ashes,  “Eliza  Anne,”  “Eliza 
Anne,”  over  and  over,  and  that  Barnabas  had 
his  gun,  across  his  knees,  and  was  screwing 
away  at  the  lock  as  for  dear  life.  But  pres- 
ently Hadley  asked  Barnabas  in  a brisk  tone 
how  his  father  happened  to  spare  him  from  the 
farm-work  at  last. 

“ Spar  me ! He  didn’t  spar  me  of  his  own 
free  will.  I took  to  my  heels  betwixt  two 
lights.” 

“Good!”  says  Hadley;  “I’m  glad  you  got 
away  from  himl” 

“ Glad  ? if  you  was  me  you’d  be  hallelujahed, 
I reckon  2 ” And  then  he  said  that  to  his  thinkin 
thar  was  a “ sparsity”  of  good  strong  words  in 
the  English  language.  • 

He  proceeded  after  a little  to  tell  us  about 
the  “ freedom  -suit”  his  father  promised  him 
when  he  should  get  to  be  “ his  own  man,”  and 
which  he  failed  to  get.  “And  I worked  that 
season,”  says  he,  “splittin  rails,  and  clarin  off 
brush  and  drainin  the  swampy  timber-land  as  a 
feller  never  worked  afore.”  Then  he  showed 
us  his  hands,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
story  they  told — twice  their  natural  size  in  the 
joints,  and  fiuted  in  the  palms  with  ridges  of 
callous  fiesh  almost  as  hard  as  a stone.  Had* 
ley  kept  the  fingers  in  a caressing  way  after  he 
had  done  looking  at  the  hand. 

All  at  once  Barnabas  broke  out — his  great 
eyes  dilating,  his  face  flushing,  and  his  brawny 
hands  quivering  to  the  length  of  all  the  mis- 
shapen fingers. 

“I  haven’t  told  you  the  worst,”  says  he; 
“what  I underwent  when  I was  a boy,  and 
what  I underwent  when  I come  to  be  my  own 
man,  and  was  kep  out  o’  the  freedom-suit  both ; 
and  all  together  was  small  potatoes  compared 
to  what  I underwent  afterward.  Maybe  you’re 
too  young  to  understand  it  in  pint  of  its  force, 
but  I’ve  been  thwattled  in  love ! 

“Yes,  my  dear  children,  you  see  afore  ye 
one  whose  affections  have  been  blunted  and 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  whose  whole  career  has 
been  changed,  as  a body  may  say,  from  shad- 
dery  meader-land  to  swampy  parary.  I left 
my  fur  hat  on  the  peg  at  the  head  o’  my  bed*— 
I know’d  ’twant  no  use  to  me  no  more;  and 
then  thar  was  a bitter  satisfaction  in  it  to6. 
My  hyppocrites  I brung  with  me,  thinkin  I 
might  want  to  be  buried  in  one  of  ’em  ; for  my 
heart  was  that  hefty  for  two  days  and  nights 
that  it  farly  weighed  me  into  the  earth.” 

He  hid  his  face  in  the  red  handkerchief  for 
a moment,  and  then,  setting  himself  up  a little 
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by  means  of  smashing  his-  coonskin  cap  to- 
gether twice  or  thrice,  and  smoothing  it  out 
upon  his  knee  as  often,  he  went  on  to  tell  ns 
about  the  manner  of  his  44  thwattlement,”  which 
happened  on  this  wise : 

“It  was  big-meeting  time,”  says  Barnabas, 
44  and  I was  thar  every  night  purty  much,  not 
to  har  the  preachin,  mind  ye,  but  cause  she  was 
thar! 

“A-Thursday  mornin  meetin  took  up,  and 
that  evenin  I went  in  my  everyday  things, 
tothers  bein  in  the  wash ; and  then,  thinks  I, 
she’s  onworlcHy,  for  she  had  been  struck  under 
conviction  within  a few  days,  and  it  ain’t  my 
clothes  she  cars  for,  I reckon.  But,  if  you 
blieve  it,  when  meetin  let  out,  I couldn’t  get 
a-nigh  her — she  kep  three  benches  betwixt  us 
in  spite  of  me,  though  I clarred  one  after  an- 
other like  lightning.  Then  I suspicioned  that 
her  conviction  hadn’t  been  quite  genooine,  and 
that  she  did  car  some  for  clothes. 

“When  I got  out  o’  the  meetin-house  I seen 
her  go  off  with  somebody  ; but  it  was  darkish, 
and  I couldn’t  place  him.  And  then  I just 
sneaked  home  acrosst  the  clarrin ; and  when  I 
got  thar  I leant  my  head  aginst  the  door  o’  the 
smoke-hoflse  and  cried ! Yes,  I ain’t  ashamed 
to  own  that  I cried : the  feller  that  won’t  cry 
when  he’s  thwattled  in  love  must  have  a heart 
like  a nuther  millstone,  and  mine  isn’t  o’  them 
kind. 

44  That  night  I dreamed  I was  chasin  a shud- 
der, and  the  next  day  as  I was  workin  in  the 
timber  I felt  skeery  like,  till  sometimes  I even 
shuck  in  my  shoes ; but  toward  evenin  when  I 
seen  my  hyppocrite  liangin  over  a char,  all 
starched  as  stiff  as  buckram,  I picked  up  cour- 
age agin — thinks,  says  I,  maybe  she  didn’t  har 
me  scrambliu  among  the  benches ; for,  ye  see, 
when  a feller’s  in  love  it’s  uttermostly  onpossi- 
ble  for  him  to  see  things  as  things  is! 

44  Well,  I stood  afore  the  glass  ten  minutes, 
I reckon,  a-tying  my  handkcrcher,  and  that 
done,  it  was  ten  minutes  more  afore  I got  my 
hat  sot  squar;  but  I walked  fast,  and  meetin 
hadn’t  been  took  in  long  afore  I was  thar. 
This  was  a-Friday  night ; and  for  some  reason 
unbeknowed  to  me  she  didn’t  appar,  and  all 
the  while  I felt  more  like  I was  at  a funeral 
than  a revival,  and  so  I declar. 

44  All  that  night  hope  and  fear  kep  a-wrasslin 
in  my  heart,  and  now  one  was  uppermost,  and 
now  tother.  Thinks  I,  I’ve  got  the  mitten, 
that’s  a clar  case ; and  then,  thinks  I,  She’s 
sick— I’m  shore  she’s  sick,  and  maybe  a-pinin 
for  me ; and  I could  no  more  sleep  on  my  bed 
of  good  goose  feathers  than  I could  a-slep  on  a 
har  mattress.  And  betwixt  one  and  two  o’clock 
I riz  up  and  sot  to  hacklin  flax. 

'“Well,  Saturday  night  come  at  last  and  I 
fixed  up  my  purtiest,  and  was  at  the  cross- 
roads whar  the  meetin  held  afore  the  preacher  ; 
and  if  my  eyes  had  a-been  sot  they  couldn’t 
a-kep  no  stidier  on  the  door  than  what  they 
kep ; and  bime-by,  after  the  last  prar  and  just 
as  the  congregation  riz  to  sing,  what  should  I 


see  but  the  ole  man  a-comin  in  as  large  as  life 
and  her  with  her  arm  in  hisn ! 

44  Then  the  wrassle  begun  in  my  heart  agin, 
and  this  time  hope  was  kep  purty  much  under. 

Still,  I couldn’t  and  I wouldn’t  clar  give  in ; and 
so  I up  and  writes  her  a letter,  and  I drawed 
the  figger  of  a par  o’  scales  on  to  the  paper, 
and,  says  I,  My  heart  is  into  one  side,  says  I, 
and  a quarter  section  of  the  Big  Muddy  is  into 
the  other,  says  I,  and  you,  Miss  Lucinder,  can 
read  your  title  clar,  eyther  to  the  warm  Heart 
of  flesh  and  blood,  or  to  the  cold,  cold  Muddy. 

Choose  betwixt  ’em,  says  I,  Miss  Lucinder, 
and  end  my  sufferins  one  how  or  tother.  And 
then,  says  I,  Pleese  bum  as  soon  as  read.  And 
with  that  I sealed  it  with  three  red  wafers  and 
rid  to  the  post-office,  and  seen  it  go  into  the 
mail-bag  with  my  own  eyes. 

“Now  mark  what  follered : It  was  a Sunday 
night  that  I writ  the  letter,  and  a Wednesday 
mornin,  when  I went  down  starrs  after  an  on- 
restless  night,  thar  sot  the  ole  man’s  Sunday 
hat  right  afore  my  face,  and  into  it,  behold  you, 
my  love-letter ! It  was  hiih  that  had  thwattled 
me — that  was  shore. 

44  No  words  passed  my  lips,  for  words  is  of 
no  use  in  all  cases  of  thwattlement,  but  more 
particclar  in  mine ; I fell  away  ten  pound  in  as 
many  days,  and  when  I heerd  that  Lucinder 
was  a-comin  at  one  door,  I gits  up  in  the  night, 
as  I told  you,  and  I goes  out  o’  tother,  determ- 
ined to  seek  my  fortune  in  far  distant  lands. 

But,  my  young  friends,  thwattlement  is  thurat - 
tlement  the  world  over,  and  puts  one  feller  purty 
much  onto  a level  with  another  in  pint  of  feelin 
cut  up.  And  though  I say  I don’t  car,  I do 
car;  and  I’ve  sefn  her  afore  me  every  step  I 
took  away  from  her  a-lookin  just  os  bewitchin 
as  she  did  the  first  night  I seen  her  safe  home 
from  singin-school ; and  nothin  I could  see  and 
nothin  I could  picter  has  displaced  the  figger  of 
her  for  one  minuto  until  this  blessed  evenin, 
when  I sot  eyes  on  another  that  made  me  un- 
derstand that,  although  my  affections  had  been 
blunted,  they  wasn’t  clar  dead.”  # 

We  did  not  quite  understand  the  thwattlement 
44  in  pint  of  its  force,”  as  Barnabas  had  feared 
we  would  not ; but  we  comprehended  that  the 
thing  must  be  of  an  awful  nature,  whatever  it 
was,  and  strove  to  make  such  amends  as  we 
could  for  our  earlier  bad  conduct  in  the  hope . 
of  mitigating  the  young  roan’s  sufferings. 

“You  are  to  sleep  in  my  room,  Sir,”  says 
Hadley,  when  it  was  bedtime,  taking  up  the 
candle  to  lead  the  way. 

44  No,  my  lad,  I’ll  lie  here  on  the  floor,  with 
my  saddle-bags  for  a piller,”  answered  he; 

“it’s  little  sleep  I shall  get  any  whars;  but 
when  my  body’s  oncomfortablo  it  distracts  my 
mind  considerable,  so  that  I would  hardly  car 
to  shirk  a spell  o’  the  toothache  even.” 

The  following  morning  we  found  the  snow 
lying  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches;  and  to  our  surprise  clean  paths  swept 
to  the  smoke-house,  the  milking-shed,  the  well 
and  cistern,  and  wherever  else  paths  were  re- 
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quired  to  be  swept.  A great  fire  was  blazing 
on  the  kitchen  hearth ; and  two  pails,  frothing 
over  with  milk,  were  standing  on  the  table  wait- 
ing to  be  strained. 

Barnabas,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  with  his 
coonskin  cap  on  his  head,  quite  smooth  now, 
was  chopping  at  the  wood-pile,  and  split  sticks 
of  clean,  red-hearted  hickory  were  lying  knee- 
deep  all  around  him.  He  was  whistling,  and 
his  face  looking  almost  as  ruddy  as  the  hickory 
he  was  splitting,  so  that  the  tale  of  his  “ thwat- 
tlement”  seemed  to  us  almost  like  a dream. 
The  little  brown  snow-birds  seemed  to  have 
recognized  an  old  friend  in  him,  and  were  flut- 
tering and  hopping  all  round  him — now  dip- 
ping their  wings  in  the  snow  at  his  feet,  and 
now  almost  grazing  his  shoulder. 

“ He  is  a sort  of  singed  cat,”  says  my  father, 
as  he  watched  him  from  the  porch-side,  swing- 
ing the  axe  as  though  it  were  a mere  plaything. 

“And  it  was  just  himself  who  swep  all  these 
fine  paths  the  morning,  and  who  milked  the 
cows  60  beauthifully,  and  made  the  fire  and 
all!”  says  Bridget,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
with  the  milk-pails^  “ the  likes  o’  him  a singed 
cat indade!” 

44  Whew !”  says  my  father,  “is  that  the  way 
the  wind  sits  ?”  and  Bridget  flounced  past  him 
into  the  house. 

After  breakfast — which  he  and  Bridget  ate 
sitting  beside  each  other,  and  beside  themselves 
too,  possibly — he  proposed,  looking  sheepishly 
down,  to  remain  a spell  and  work  in  payment 
of  lodging. 

“ But  you  lodged  on  the  floor,”  sayr' my  fa- 
ther, “ and  there  is  nothing  to  pay.” 

“ Indade  I should  think  not,  unliss  we  was 
an  awful  hard  set ! ” exclaims  Bridget,  wringing 
the  dish-cloth  with  a will. 

Barnabas  went  nearer  her  by  a step  or  two 
ns  he  said;  “ If  f could  do  any  thing  for  any 
body  I wouldn't  clar  out  for  a spell  yet,  any 
how.”  I 

44  And  ye  couldn't  plase  meself  bether,”  says 
Bridget,  “ thin  just  to  sit  down  in  the  osy-chair 
and  take  the  good  of  the  sphndid  fire  ye  made 
the  mornin !” 

“Oh,  Miss  !”  cries  Barnabas,  quite  blushing, 
“ two  months  ago  I never  expected  sich  words 
as  them  to  be  spoke  to  me,  nor  to  car  for  'em 
if  I did  har  ’em.” 

“ An  what  fill  to  ye  thin  ?”  says  Bridget,  ! 
shoving  her  dish-pan  the  least  bit. 

He  held  up  his  coonskin  cap  against  his 
face,  and  speaking  behind  it,  aaid  in  a tone 
intended  only  for  her,  • 

“/  was  thwattled,  Miss.  •' 

Bridget  did  not  understand  the  expression, 
evidently,  but  she  received  the  meaning,  for  she 
had  6ome  of  the  intuition  of  her  sex,  and  she 
replied  with  the  liveliest  interest : 

“It  isn’t  iny  thing  that  you  can't  get  the 
bether  of,  I hope,  Sir!” 

He  did  not  reply  directly,  but  said  he  wished 
the  snow  had  fell  clar  over  the  house-top,  and 
then  he  couldn’t  have  got  away. 


But  Fortune  favors  whom  she  will,  and  she 
interposed  now. 

“ Can  you  make  • little  sled  ?”  says  Hadley, 
edging  up. 

Barnabas  brightened  up  wonderfully — “I 
reckon  you'll  see  afore  you’re  a day  older,”  he 
said  ; and  then,  changing  his  attitude  and  again 
speaking  in  his  cap,  he  added,  “ that  is,  if  Miss 
Bridget  won’t  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  shar 
her  slice  o’  bacon  with  me  agin  ?” 

“Throuble!”  exclaimed  Bridget,  and  the  lit- 
tle sled  was  the  same  as  done. 

Directly,  his  cap  set  quite  jauntily,  and  his  axe 
on  his  shoulder,  he  struck  through  the  fields  to- 
ward the  woodland,  much  as  though  he  had 
been  there  a hundred  times.  Half  an  hour  had 
hardly  passed  when  he  appeared  again  with  the 
butt  of  a young  dog -wood  on  his  shoulder, 
curv  ed  toward  the  root  as  though  it  had  grown 
especially  for  sled-runners.  All  the  tools  that 
could  be  mustered  were  now  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  he  wrought  with  hammer  and  saw 
and  chisel  and  drawing-knife;  but  when  the 
sun  went  down  the  sled  was  not  yet  completed. 

“An  it’s  a pithy,  to  be  sure,  on  account  o’ 
the  bye,”  says  Bridget,  when  Barnabas  came  in 
to  supper.  “If  you’d  spar  me  ft  plank  on  the 
kitchen  floor  agin,”  he  replied,  “I  wouldn’t 
mind  to  stay  till  I finished  it.” 

The  bargain  was  soon  concluded  ; but  he  had 
something  better  than  a plank  for  a bed  that 
night,  for  Bridget  found  it  no  “ throuble”  now 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Stackhouse. 

He  needed  “a  bit  o'  mate  and  hot  short- 
cake,” she  said,  “ as  well  as  his  bethers — if  in- 
dade he  had  any  bethers!'' 

That  evening  there  was  no  lack  of  fire  on 
the  kitchen  hearth,  and  the  tin  things  glittered 
along  the  wall  till  Bridget’s  glad  rosy  face  shone 
back  upon  her  whichever  way  she  turned. 

“I  thought  I’d  seen  purty  sights  it#  the  Big 
Muddy,”  says  Barnabas,  glancing  from  one  shin- 
ing pan  to  another,  as  the  fire-light  danced 
among  them;  “but  I never  seen  nothin  that 
was  any  more  comparison  to  this  than  night 
and  day !” 

“Ob,  Mr.  Stackhouse!”  cries  Bridget,  fling- 
ing the  towel  across  the  pan  into  which  he  was 
gazing  so  ardently. 

When  Hadley  and  I stole  into  the  kitchen  an 
hour  later,  to  hear  more  about  bears  and  rattle- 
snakes, we  found  Barnabas  holding  the  wooden 
bowl  out  of  which  she  was  peeling  potatoes,  her 
red  eyelashes  all  sparkling  with  tear-drops.  The 
first  tvord  we  caught  was  “ ehwattlc,”  and  that 
told  the  whole  story.  And  yet  it  did  not*  tell 
the  whole  storv,  as  we  must  have  understood  it 
if  we  had  been  a few  years  older.  “ The  wheel 
within  the  wheel”  was  at  that  time  a mystery  to  us. 

The  following  day,  about  noontime,  the  little 
sled  wras  completed,  and  such  a mechanical 
achievement  never  was,  we  thought,  Hadley 
and  I.  He  must  needs  bring  it  into  the  house, 
and  it  elicited  general  praise  and  admiration, 
and  I am  still  inclined  to  think  the  work  was 
cleverly  done. 
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As  for  Bridget,  her  enthusiasm  exceeded  all 
bounds.  Mr.  Stackhouse  was  well  able  to  turn 
his  hand  to  any  thing,  sho  said,  and  niver  had 
she  behild  so  nate  a piece  of  cabinet-work  as 
was  that  bye’s  slid,  excipt,  indacle,  it  was  the 
coffin  of  her  cousin’s  baby  that  was  so  splin- 
didly  waked  in  the  ould  counthry.  Mr.  Stack- 
house  had  a right  to  'a  been  there. 

“ If  it  had  been  two  months  ago !”  says  Bar- 
nabas, who  doubtless  saw  that  the  “ sad  occa- 
sion cheer”  would  at  that  time  have  been  con- 
sonant with  his  feelings. 

“ But  thim  times  is  gone,”  says  Bridget,  with 
a little  toss  of  her  head,  implying  both  author- 
ity and  impatience.  “ Because  a bye  has  been 
once  thwattled,  is  he  to  stay  thwattlcd  foriver  ? 
plnse  tell  me.” 

Barnabas  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  his 
face  glowed  like  a coal  of  fire  with  loving  ad- 
miration of  chubby  Bridget,  more  especially 
when  he  had  set  his  coonskin  cap  on  her  head, 
which  ho  somehow  managed  to  do  in  spite  of 
her  noisy  remonstrance. 

Within  a fortnight — for  Barnabas  lived  with 
us  as  farm-hand — Bridget  put  a lining  of  green 
silk  in  the  old  hair  cap,  and  starched  one  of  the 
two  “ liyppocrites”  till  it  fairly  stood  alone,  and 
one  day,  after  the  work  was  done,  they  walked 
together  to  the  Squire’s,  and  came  back  man 
and  wife. 

Eor  ten  years  they  lived  with  us,  during  whidi 
they  saved  enough  to  buy  a small  farm  of  their 
own,  and  during  all  that  time  I never  heard 
Barnabas  say  “thwattle”  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  Bridget  refused  to  stand  on  tip-toe 
and  sew  on  his  shirt-buttons,  he  being  inside 
the  shirt.  The  occasion  was  perhaps  aggrava- 
ting to  the  parties  of  both  the  first  and  second 
part,  and  I,  for  one,  blame  neither  of  them. 

When  they  were  about  to  move  away  ho  be- 
stowed uf>on  Hadley,  as  a parting  gift,  a brindle 
slut  that  he  had  named  “Lucinder,”  and  that 
we  used  to  think  he  took  especial  pleasure  in 
punishing  for  her  misdeeds,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  treat  her  kindly;  “Because,”  said 
he,  “I  haven’t  got  nothin  rightly  agin  her.” 

When  we  saw  him  looking  back  upon  us  from 
his  cart  of  household  stuff  we  wondered  how  we 
could  ever  have  thought  him  other  than  a hand- 
some man. 


POE  AT  WEST  POINT. 

NUMBER  28  South  Barracks,  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830,  was 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  a . hard  room. 
Cadets  who  aspired  to  high  standing  on  the 
Merit  Roll  were  not  much  given  to  visiting  it, 
at  least  in  daytime.  To  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  this  neglect,  however,  the  inspect- 
ing-officer  was  uncommonly  punctual  in  his  vis- 
its, and  rarely  failed  to  find  some  subject  for 
his  daily  report  of  demerit.  The  old  barracks 
have  passed  away,  and  are  now  only  a dream 
of  stone  and  mortar;  but  the  records  of  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  Number  28 


and  its  occupants  remain,  and  are  filed  carefully 
away  among  the  dusty  archives  of  the  Academy. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  was  one  of  the  occupants  of 

the  room.  “ Old  P ” and  the  writer  of  this 

sketch  completed  the  household.  The  first  con- 
versation I had  with  Poe  after  we  became  in- 
stalled os  room-mates  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  A volume  of  Campbell’s  Poems  was  lying 
upon  my  table,  and  he  tossed  it  contemptuously 
aside,  with  the  curt  remark:  “Campbell  is  a 
plagiarist;”  then  without  waiting  for  a reply  he 
picked  up  the  book,  and  turned  the  leaves  over 
rapidly  until  he  found  the  passage  he  was  look- 
ing for. 

“There,”  said  he,  “is  a line  more  often 
quoted  than  any  other  passage  of  his:  ‘Like 
angel  visits  few  and  far  between,’  and  he  stole 
it  bodily  from  Blair’s  Grave . Not  satisfied  with 
the  theft,  he  has  spoiled  it  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
guise it.  Blair  wrote  ‘Like  angel  visits  short 
and  far  between.  ’ Campbell’s  ‘ few  and  far  be- 
tween’ is  mere  tautology.” 

Poe  at  that  time,  though  only  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  the  appearance  of  being  ranch 
older.  He  had  a worn,  >veary,  discontented 
look,  not  easily  forgotten  by  those  who  were  in- 
timate with  him.  Poe  was  easily  fretted  by 
any  jest  at  his  expense,  and  was  not  a little  an- 
noyed by  a story  that  some  of  the  class  got  up, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  procured  a cadet’s  ap- 
pointment for  his  son,  and  the  boy  having  died, 
the  father  had  substituted  himself  in  his  place. 
Another  report  current  in  the  corps  was  that 
he  was  a grandson  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Some 
good-natured  friend  told  him  of  it,  and  Poe  did 
not  contradict  it,  but  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  at  the  mistake. 

Very  early  in  his  brief  career  at  the  Point  he 
established  a high  reputation  for  genius,  and 
poems  and  squibs  of  local  interest  were  daily  is- 
sued from  Number  28  and  went  th$  round  of 
the  Classes.  One  of  the  first  things  of  the  kind 
that  he  perpetrated  was  a diatribe  in  which  all 
of  the  officers  of  the  Academy,  from  Colonel 
Thayer  down,  were  duly  if  not  favorably  noticed. 
I can  recall  but  one  stanza.  It  ran  thus : 

“John  Locke  was  a very  great  name; 

Joe  Locke  was  a greater  in  short; 

The  former  was  well  known  to  Fame, 

The  latter  well  known  to  Report.” 

Joe  Locke,  it  may  be  remarked  by  way  of 
explanation,  wa9  one  of  the  instructors  of  tactics, 
and  ex-officio  Inspector  of  Barracks,  and  super- 
visor of  the  morals  and  deportment  of  cadets 
generally.  In  this  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to 
report  to  head -quarters  et^ery  violation  of  the  reg- 
ulations falling  under  his  observation ; a duty  in 
which  he  was  in  nowise  remiss,  as  the  occu- 
pants of  Number  28  could  severally  testify. 

The  studies  of  the  Academy  Poe  utterly  ig- 
nored. I doubt  if  ho  ever  studied  a page  of 
Lacroix,  unless  it  was  to  glance  hastily  over  it 
in  the  lecture-room,  while  others  of  his  section 
were  reciting.  It  was  evident  from  the  first 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  going  through  with 
the  course,  and  both  the  Professors  and  Cadets 
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of  the  older  classes  had  set  him  down  for  a 
“January  Colt,"  before  the  corps  had  been  in 
barracks  a week. 

Poe  disappointed  them,  however,  for  he  did 
not  remain  nntil  the  January  examination,  that 
pons  asinorum  of  plebe  life  at  West  Point.  He 
resigned,  I think,  earljMn  December,  having 
been  a member  of  the  corps  a little  over  five 
months. 

Some  month  or  two  after  he  had  left,  it  was 
announced  that  a volume  of  his  poems  would  be 
published  by  subscription,  at  the  price  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  copy.  Permission 
was  granted  by  Colonel  Thayer  to  the  corps  to 
subscribe  for  the  book,  and  as  no  cadet  was  ever 
known  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  spending 
his  pay,  the  subscription  was  pretty  near  uni- 
versal The  book  was  received  with  a general 
expression  of  disgust.  It  was  a puny  volume, 
of  about  fifty  pages,  bound  in  boards  and  badly 
printed  on  coarse  paper,  and  worse  than  all,  it 
contained  not  one  of  the  squibs  and  satires  upon 
* which  his  reputation  at  the  Academy  had  been 
built  up.  Few  of  the  poems  contained  in  that 
collection  now  appear  in  any  of  the  editions  of 
his  works,  and  such  as  have  been  preserved  have 
been  very  much  altered  for  the  better. 

For  months  afterward  quotations  from  Poe 
formed  the  standing  material  for  jests  in  the 
corps,  and  his  reputation  for  genius  went  down 
at  once  to  zero.  I doubt  if  even  the  “Raven" 
of  his  after-years  ever  entirely  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  his  class  the  impression  received  from 
that  volume. 

The  unfortunate  habit  that  proved  the  bane 
of  his  afterlife  had  even  at  that  time  taken 
strong  hold  upon  him,  and  Number  28  was  sel- 
dom without  a bottle  of  Benny  Haven’s  best 
brandy.  I don’t  think  he  was  ever  intoxicated 
while  at  the  Academy,  but  he  had  already  ac- 
quired the  more  dangerous  habit  of  constant 
drinking. 

Keeping  up  the  communications  with  our  base 
of  supplies  at  “Old  Benny’s”  was  one  of  the 
problems  that  occupied  a good  deal  more  of  our 
thoughts  than  any  of  the  propositions  in  Le- 
gendre ; but,  upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of 
the  commissary  department  of  Number  28  was 
a success;  and  many  a thirsty  soul,  with  not 
enough  of  pluck  to  run  the  blockade  himself, 
would  steal  into  our  room  between  tatoo  and 
taps  to  try  the  merits  of  the  lafct  importation. 

The  result  of  one  of  these  foraging  parties 
after  supplies  created  for  a time  no  little  excite- 
ment in  the  South  Barracks.  People  had  been 
burned  and  hung  in  effigy,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, but  it  was  reserved  for  Number  28  to  wit- 
ness the  eating  of  a Professor  in  effigy. 

It  was  a dark,  cold,  drizzling  night,  in  the 
last  days  of  November,  wdien  this  event  came 
oflf.  The  brandy  bottlo  had  been  empty  for  two 
days,  and  just  at  dusk  Poe  proposed  that  we 
should  draw  straws — the  one  who  drew  the  short- 
est to  go  down  to  Old  Benny’s  and  replenish  our 
stock:  The  straws  were  dtawn,  and  the  lot  fell 
on  me. 


Provided  with  four  pounds  of  candles  and 
Poe’s  last  blanket,  for  traffic  (silver  and  gold 
we  had  not,  but  such  as  we  had  we  gave  unto 
Benny),  I started  just  as  the  bugle  sounded  to 
quarters.  It  was  a rough  road  to  travel,  but  I 
knew  every  foot  of  it  by  night  or  day,  and 
reached  my  place  of  destination  in  safety,  but 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Old  Benny  was  not  in 
the  best  of  humors  that  evening.  Candles  and 
blankets  and  regulation  shoes,  and  similar  arti- 
cles of  traffic,  had  accumulated  largely  on  his 
hands,  and  the  market  for  them  was  dull  in  that 
neighborhood.  His  chicken-suppers  and  bot- 
tles of  brandy  had  disappeared  very  rapidly  of 
late,  and  he  had  received  little  or  no  money  in 
return. 

At  last,  however,  I succeeded  in  exchanging 
the  candles  and  blanket  for  a bottle  of  brandy 
and  the  hardest-featured,  loudest-voiced  old 
gander  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encoun- 
ter. To  chop  the  bird’s  head  off  before  ventur- 
ing into  barracks  with  him  was  a matter  of  pure 
necessity ; and  thus,  in  fact,  old  Benny  rendered 
him  before  delivery.  I reached  the  suburbs  of 
the  barracks  about  nine  o’clock.  The  bottle 
had  not  as  much  brandy  in  it  as  when  I left  old 
Benny’s ; but  I was  very  confident  I had  not 
spilled  any.  I had  carried  the  gander  first  over 
one  shoulder  and  then  over  the  other,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  not  only  my  shirt-front 
but  my  face  and  hands  were  as  bloody  as  the 
entire  contents  of  the  old  gander's  veins  and 
arteries  could  well  make  them. 

Poe  was  on  the  look-out,  and  met  me  some 
distance  from  the  barracks,  and  my  appearance 
at  once  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  a grand 
hoax.  Our  plans  were  perfected  in  an  instant. 
The  gander  was  tied,  neck  and  feet  and  wrings 
together,  and  the  bloody  feathers  bristling  in 
every  direction  gave  it  a non-descript  appear- 
ance that  would  have  defied  recognition  as  a 
gander  by  tho  most  astute  naturalist  on  the 
continent.  Poe  took  charge  of  the  bottle,  and 
preceded  me  to  the  room.  “ Old  P.  ’’  was  puz- 
zling his  brains  over  the  binomial  theorem,  and 
a visitor  from  the  north  barracks  was  in  the 
room  awaiting  the  result  of  my  expedition. 

Poe  had  taken  his  seat,  and  pretended  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  “Le9ons  Fran- 
9aises."  Laying  the  gander  down  at  the  outside 
of  the  door,  I walked  or  rather  staggered  into 
the  room,  pretending  to  be  very  drunk,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  clothes  and  face  a spectacle  not  oft- 
en 6een  off  the  stage. 

“My  God!  what  has  happened  ?’’  exclaimed 
Poe,  with  well-acted  horror. 

“Old  K , Old  K !**  I repeated  sev- 

eral times,  and  with  gestures  intended  to  be 
particularly  savage. 

“ Well,  what  of  him  ?’’  asked  Poe. 

“ He  won’t  stop  me  on  the  road  any  more !” 
and  I produced  a large  knife  that  we  had  stain- 
ed with  the  few  drops  of  blood  that  remained  in 
the  old  gander.  “ I have  killed  him !’’ 

“Nonsense!"  said  Poo.  “You  are  only 
try  ing  one  of  your  tricks  on  us." 
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“I  didn’t  suppose  you  would  believe  me,”  I 
replied ; “so  I cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it 
into  barracks.  Here  it  is !”  And  reaching  out 
of  the  door  I caught  the  gander  by  the  legs, 
and  giving  it  one  fearful  swing  around  my  head 
dashed  it  at  the  only  candle  in  the  room,  and 
left  them  all  in  darkness  with  what  two  of  them 
believed  to  be  the  head  of  one  of  the  Professors. 
The  visitor  leaped  through  the  window  and 
alighted  in  the  slop-tub,  and  made  fast  time  for 
his  own  room  in  the  North  Barracks — spread- 
ing, as  he  went,  the  report  that  I had  killed,  old 

K , and  that  his  head  was  then  in  Number 

28.  The  story  gained  ready  credence,  and  for 
a time  the  excitement  in  barracks  ran  high. 

When  we  lit  the  candle  again  “ Old  P ” was 

sitting  in  one  corner  a blank  picture  of  horror, 
and  was  some  time  before  we  could  restore  him 
to  reason. 

The  gander  was  skinned — picking  the  feath- 
ers off  was  out  of  the  question — and  after  taps 
we  cut  him  up  in  small  pieces  and  cooked  him 
in  a tin  wash-basin,  over  an  anthracite  fire, 
without  seasoning  of  any  kind.  It  was  perhaps 
the  hardest  supper  on  record,  but  we  went 
through  with  it  without  flinching.  We  had  set 

out  to  eat  Old  K- in  efiigy,  and  we  did  it ; 

whether  he  ever  learned  of  the  honors  we  pkid 
him  that  night  I never  learned. 

Upon  the  w hole  the  impression  left  by  Poe  in 
his  short  career  at  West  Point  was  highly  favor- 
able to  him.  If  he  made  no  fast  friends,  he  left 
no  enemies  behind  him.  But  up  to  that  time 
he  had  given  no  indications  of  the  genius  which 
has  Bince  secured  for  him  a world-wide  fame. 
His  acquaintance  with  English  literature  was 
extensive  and  accurate,  and  his  verbal  memory 
wonderful.  He  would  repeat  both  prose  and 
poetry  by  the  hour,  and  seldom  or  never  repeat- 
ed the  same  passage  twice  to  the  same  audi- 
ence. 

The  whole  bent  of  his  mind  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  toward  criticism — or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  caviling.  Whether  it  was  Shaks- 
peare  or  Byron,  Addison  or  Johnson — the  ac- 
knowledged classic  or  the  latest  poetaster — all 
came  in  alike  for  his  critical  censure.  He 
seemed  to  take  especial  delight  in  caviling  at 
passages  that  had  received  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal stamp  of  general  approval.  I never  heard 
him  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  any  English 
writer,  living  or  dead.  I never  met  him  after 
he  left  the  Academy  in  December,  1830 ; and 
hence  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  him 
are  wholly  uninfluenced  by  his  after-life. 


CALICO. 

IT  was  about  time  for  the  four  o'clock  train. 

After  all,  I wonder  if  it  is  worth  telling; 
such  a simple  plotless  record  of  a young  girl’s 
life.  Made  up  of  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  like  yours  or  mine.  Sharley  was 
so  exactly  like  other  people ! How  can  it  be 
helped  that  nothing  remarkable  happened  to 
her  ? But  you  would  like  the  story  ? 


It  was  about  time  for  the  four  o’clock  train, 
then. 

Sharley,  at  the  cost  of  half  a sugar-bowl 
(never  mind  syntax,  you  know  I mean  the  sug- 
ar not  the  glass),  had  enticed  Moppet  to  be- 
take himself  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  till 
any  body  should  signify  a desire  for  his  engag- 
ing presence;  had  steered  clear  of  Nate  and 
Methuselah,  and  was  standing  now  alone  on 
the  back  door-steps  opposite  the  chaise-house. 
One  could  see  a variety  of  things  from  those 
door-steps.  The  chaise -house,  for  instance, 
with  tho  old,  solid,  square-built  wagon  rolled 
into  it ; Sharley  passed  many  a long  “ mending 
morning”  stowed  in  among  the  cushions  of  that 
old  wagon;  the  great  sweet-kept  bam  where 
the  sun  stole  in  warm  at  the  chinks  and  filtered 
throngh  the  hay ; the  well-curb  folded  in  by  a 
shadow ; the  wood-pile,  and  the  chickens,  and 
the  kitchen  garden.  A little  slope,  too,  with  a 
maple  on  it  and  shades  of  brown  and  gold  upon 
the  grass;  brown  and  golden  tints  across  the 
hills,  and  a sky  of  blue  and  gold  to  dazzle  one. 
Then  there  was  a flock  of  robins  dipping  south- 
ward. There  was  also  the  railroad. 

Sharley  may  have  had  her  dim  consciousness 
of  the  cozy  bam  and  chicken’s  chirp  ; of  brown 
and  gold  and  blue  and  dazzle  and  gloiy ; but 
you  don’t  suppose  that  was  what  she  had  out- 
generaled Moppet  and  stolen  the  march  upon 
Nate  and  Methuselah  for.  The  truth  is  that 
the  child  had  need  of  none  of  these  things — nei- 
ther skies  nor  dazzle  nor  glory — that  golden 
autumn  afternoon.  Had  the  railroad  bounded 
the  universe  just  then  she  would  have  been  con- 
tent For  Sharley  was  only  a %irl — a very 
young,  not  very  happy  little  girl — and  Holcombe 
Dike  was  coming  home  to  spend  the  Sunday. 

Halcombe  Dike — her  old  friend  Halcombe 
Dike.  She  said  the  words  over,  apologizing  a 
bit  to  herself  for  being  there  to  watch  that  rail- 
road. Hal  used  to  be  good  to  her  when  she 
was  bothered  with  the  children  and  more  than 
half  tired  of  life.  “Keep  up  good  courage, 
Sharley,”  he  would  say;  for  the  long  summer 
he  had  not  been  here  to  say  it.  And  to-night 
he  would  be  here.  To-night — to-night ! Why 
should  not  one  be  glad  when  one’s  old  friends 
come  back  ? 

Mrs.  Guest,  peering  through  the  pantry  win- 
dow, observed — and  observed  with  some  mother- 
ly displeasure,  which  she  would  have  expressed 
had  it  not  been  too  much  trouble  to  open  the 
window — that  Sharley  had  put  on  her  barbe— 
that  black  barbe  with  the  pink  watered  ribbons 
run  through  it.  So  extravagant  in  Sharley! 
Sharley  would  fain  have  been  so  extravagant  as 
to  put  on  her  pink  muslin  too  this  afternoon; 
she  had  been  more  than  half  inclined  to  enr  be- 
cause she  could  not ; but  as  it  w as  not  orthodox 
in  Green  Valley  to  wear  one’s  “ best  clothes” 
on  week  days,  except  at  picnics  or  prayer- 
meetings,  she  had  submitted,  sighing,  to  her 
sprigged  calico.  It  would  have  been  worth 
while,  though,  to  have  seen  her  half  at*  boor 
ago  up  in  her  room  under  the  caves,  consider- 
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ing  the  question ; she  standing  there  with  the 
sleeves  of  her  dressing-sack  fallen  away  from 
her  pink,  bare  arms,  and  the  hair  clinging  loose 
and  moist  to  her  white  bare  neck ; to  see  her 
smooth  the  shimmering  folds — there  were  rose- 
buds on  that  muslin — and  look  and  long,  bang 
it  up,  and  turn  away.  Why  could  there  not  be 
a little  more  rose-bud  and  shimmer  in  people's 
lives?  “Seems  to  me  it’s  all  calico!”  cried 
Sharley. 

Then  to  see  her  overturning  her  ribbon-box ! 
Nobody  but  a girl  knows  how  girls  dream  over 
their  ribbons. 

“He  is  coming!”  whispered  Sharley  to  the 
little  bright  barbe,  and  to  the  little  bright  face 
that  flushed  and  fluttered  at  her  in  the  glass — * 

He  is  coming!” 

Sharley  looked  well  waiting  there  in  the  cal- 
ico and  lace  upon  the  door-step.  It  is  not  ev- 
ery body  who  would  look  well  in  calico  and 
lace  ; yet  if  you  were  to  ask  me  I could  not  tell 
you  how  pretty  Sharley  is,  or  if  she  is  pretty  at 
all.  I have  a memory  of  soft  hair — brown,  I 
think — and  wistful  eyes ; and  that  I never  saw 
her  without  a desire  to  stroke  her,  and  make 
her  pur  as  I would  a kitten. 

How  stiff,  and  .stark,  and  black  the  railroad 
lay  on  its  yellow  ridge!  Sharley  drew  her 
breath  when  the  sudden  four  o’clock  whistle 
smote  the  air,  and  a faint,  far  trail  of  smoke 
puffed  through  the  woods,  and  w ound  over  the 
barren  outline. 

Her  mother,  seeing  her  steal  away  through 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  down  the  slopes,  called 
after  her : 

“ Charlotte ! going  to  walk  ? I wish  you’d 
let  the  baby  go  too.  Well,  she  doesn’t  hear!” 

I will  not  assert  that  Sharley  did  not  hear. 
To  be  frank,  she  was  rather  tired  of  that  baby. 

There  was  a foot-path  through  the  brown  and 
golden  grass,  and  Sharley  ran  over  it,  under  the 
maple,  which  was  dropping  yellow  beans,  and 
down  to  the  knot  of  trees  which  lined  the  fur-’ 
ther  walls.  Thero  was  a nook  here — she  knew 
just  where — into  which  one  might  creep,  tan- 
gled in  with  the  low-hanging  green  of  apple 
and  spruce,  and  wound  about  with  grape-vines. 
Stooping  down,  careful  not  to  catch  that  barbe 
upon  the  brambles,  and  careful  not  to  soil  so 
much  as  a sprig  of  the  clean  light  calico,  Shar- 
ley hid  herself  in  the  shadow*.  She  could  see 
unseen  now  the  great  puffs  of  purple  smoke,  the 
burning  line  of  sandy  bank,  the  station,  and  the 
up-hill  road  to  the  village.  Oddly  enough  some 
old  Scripture  words — Sharley  was  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  quoting  Scripture — came  into  her 
thought  just  as  she  had  curled  herself  comfort- 
ably up  beside  the  wall,  her  watching  face 
against  the  grape-leaves  : “ But  what  went  ye 
out  for  to  see?”  “What  went  ye  out  for  to 
see?”  She  went  on,  dreamily  finishing,  “A 
prophet  ? Yea,  I say  unto  you,  and  more  than 
a prophet,”  and  stopped,  scarlet.  What  had 
prophets  to  do  with  her  old  friend  Halcombe 
Dike? 

Ah,  but  he  was  coming ! he  was  coming ! 


To  Sharley ’s  eyes  the  laboring,  crazy  locomo- 
tive which  puffed  him  asthmatically  up  to  the 
little  depot  was  a benevolent  dragon — if  there 
were  such  things  as  benevolent  dragons — very 
horrible,  and  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  it ; 
but  very  gracious,  and  she  should  like  to  go  out 
and  pat  it  on  the  shoulder! 

The  train  slackened,  jarred,  and  stopped. 
An  old  woman  \vith  three  bandboxes  climbed 
out  laboriously.  Two  small  boys  turned  som- 
ersaults from  the  platform.  Sharley  strained 
her  wistful  eyes  till  they  ached.  There  was 
nobody  else.  Sharley  was  veiy  young,  and 
very  much  disappointed,  and  she  cried.  The 
glory  had  died  from  the  skies.  The  world  had 
gone  out. 

She  was  sitting  there  all  in  a heap,  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  her  heart  in  her  foolish  eyes, 
when  a step  sounded  near,  and  a voice  hum- 
ming an  old  army  song.  She  knew  it ; he  had 
taught  it  to  her  himself.  She  knew  the  step ; 
for  she  had  long  ago  trained  her  slippered  feet 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  He  had  stepped  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  car,  perhaps,  or  her  eager  eyes 
had  missed  him ; at-  any  rate  here  he  was — a 
young  man,  with  honest  eyes,  and  mouth  a lit- 
tle grave ; a very  plainly-dressed  young  man ; 
his  coat  was  not  as  new  ns  Sharley’s  calico,  but 
a young  man  with  a good  step  of  his  own,  strong, 
elastic,  and  a nervous  hand. 

He  passed,  humming  his  army  song,  and  never 
knew  how  the  world  lighted  up  again  within 
a foot  of  liim.  He  passed  so  near  that  Sharley 
by  stretching  out  her  hand  could  have  touched 
him — so  near  that  she  could  hear  the  breath  he 
drew.  He  was  thinking  to  himself,  perhaps, 
that  no  one  had  come  from  home  to  meet  him, 
arid  he  had  been  long  away ; but  then,  it  was 
not  his  mother’s  fashion  of  welcome,  and  quick- 
ened his  pace  at  the  thought  of  her,  and  left  the 
tangle  of  green  behind,  and  the  little  wet  face 
crushed  breathless  up  against  the  grape-leaves, 
and  was  out  of  sight  and  knew  nothing. 

Sharley  sprang  up  and  bounded  home.  Her 
mother  opened  her  languid  eyes  wide  when  the 
child  came  in : 

“Dear  me,  Charlotte,  how  you  do  go  chirp- 
ing and  hopping  round,  and  me  with  this  great 
baby  apd  my  sick  headache ! I can’t  chirp  and 
hop.  You  look  as  if  somebody’d  set  you  on 
fire ! What’s  the  matter  with  you,  child  ?” 

What  was  the  matter,  indeed ! Sharley,  in 
a little  spasm  of  penitence — one  can  afford  to 
be  penitent  when  one  is  happy — took  the  baby 
and  went  away  to  think  about  it.  Surely  he 
would  come  to  see  her  to-night;  he  did  not 
often  come  home  without  seeing  Sharley ; and 
he  had  been  long  away.  At  any  rate  he  was 
here ; in  this  very  Green  Valley  where  the  days 
had  dragged  so  drearily  without  him  ; his  eyes 
saw  the  same  sky  that  hers  saw;  his  breath 
drank  the  same  sweet  evening  wind ; his  feet 
trod  the  roads  that  she  had  trodden  yesterday, 
and  would  tread  again  to-morrow.  But  I will 
not  tell  them  any  raofe  of  this — shall  I,  Sharley  ? 

She  threw  her  head  back  and  looked  up,  as 
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she  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  yard  with 
the  heavy  baby  fretting  on  her  shoulder.  The 
skie9  were  aflame  now,  for  the  sun  was  drop- 
ping slowly.  “He  is  here!”  they  said.  A 
belated  robin  took  up  the  word : “ He  is  here !” 
The  yellow  maple  glittered  all  over  with  it: 
“Sharley,  he  is  here!” 

“The  butter  is  here,”  called  her  mother 
relevantly  from  the  house.  * “ The  butter  is 
here  now,  and  it’s  time  to  see  about  supper, 
Charlotte.” 

“More  calico!”  said  impatient  Sharley,  and 
she  gave  the  bahy  a jerk. 

Whether  he  came  or  whether  he  did  not 
come  there  was  no  more  time  for  Sharley  to 
dream  that  night.  In  fact,  there  seldom  was* 
any  time  to  dream  in  Mrs.  Guest’s  household. 
Mrs.  Guest  believed  in  keeping  people  busy. 
She  was  busy  enough  herself  when  her  head  did 
not  ache.  When  it  did  it  was  the  least  she 
could  do  to  see  that  other  people  were  busy. 

So  Sharley  had  the  table  to  set,  and  the  bis- 
cuit to  bake,  and  the  tea  to  make,  and  the  pears 
to  pick  over ; she  must  run  up  stairs  to  bring 
her  mother  a handkerchief ; she  must  hurry  for 
her  father’s  elothes-brush  when  he  came  in  tired 
and  not  so  good-humored  as  he  might  be  from 
his  store ; she  must  stop  to  rebuild  the  baby’s 
block-house  that  Moppet  had  kicked  over,  and 
snap  Moppet’s  dirty,  dimpled  Angers  for  kick- 
ing it  over,  and  endure  the  shriek  that  Moppet 
set  up  therefor.  She  must  suggest  to  Methu- 
selah that  he  could  find,  perhaps,  a more  suit- 
able book-mark  for  Robinson  Crusoe  than  his 
piece  of  bread  and  molasses,  and  question  Nate’s 
theories  of  standing  on  the  table-cloth  and  sit- 
ting on  the  toast-rack.  And  then  Moppet  was 
at  that  baby  again,  dropping  very  cold  pen- 
nies down  his  neck.  They  must  be  made  pre- 
sentable for  supper,  too,  Moppet,  and  Nate,  and 
Methuselah.  Methuselah,  Nate,  and  Moppet, 
brushed  and  washed  and  dusted  and  coaxed  and 
scolded  and  borne  with.  There  was  no  end  to' 
it.  Would  there  ever  be  any  end  to  it  ? Sharley 
sometimes  asked  of  her  weary  thoughts.  Shar- 
ley’s  life,  like  the  lives  of  most  girls  at  her  age, 
was  one  great  unanswered  question.  It  grew 
tiresome  occasionally,  as,  dialogues  of  one  are 
apt  to  do. 

“I’m  going  to  holler  to-night,”  announced 
Moppet  at  supper,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  his 
berry-cake,  by  way  of  diversion,  to  lift  the  cat 
up  by  her  tail.  “I’m  going  to  holler  awful, 
and  make  you  sit  up  and  tell  me  about  that  lit- 
tle boy  that  ate  the  giant,  and  Cinderella ; how 
she  lived  in  the  stove-pipe,  and  that  man  that 
builded  his  house  out  of  a bundle  of  straws ; and 
— well,  there’s  some  more,  but  I don’t  remem- 
ber ’em  just  now,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  Moppet!” 

‘ * I am,”  glared  Moppet  over  his  mug.  “You 
made  me  put  on  a clean  collar.  You  see  if  I 
don’t  holler  an’  holler  an’  holler  an’  keep  a-hol- 
lerin’!” 

Sharley’s  heart  sank ; but  she  patiently  cleared 
away  her  dishes,  mixed  her  mother's  ipecac,  read 


her  father  his  paper,  went  vnp  stairs  with  the 
children,  treated  Moppet  with  respect  as  to  his 
buttons  and  boot-lacing,  and  tremblingly  bided 
her  time. 

“Well,”  condescended  that  young  gentle- 
man, before  his  prayers  were  over,  “ I b’lieTe 
— ’give  us  our  debts — 111  keep  that  hollerin’— 
forever’n  ever — Namen — till  to-morrow  night 
I ain’t  a — bit — sleepy,  but — ” And  nobodr 
heard  any  thing  more  from  Moppet. 

The  coast  was  clear  now,  and  happy  Sharley 
with  bright  cheeks,  took  her  little  fall  hat  that 
she  was  trimming,  and  sat  down  on  the  front- 
door steps ; sat  there  to  wait  and  watch,  and 
hope  and  dream  and  flatter,  and  sat  in  vain. 
Twilight  crept  up  the  path,  np  to  her  feet,  fold- 
ed her  in ; the  warm  color  of  her  plaided  rib- 
bons faded  away  under  her  eyes,  and  dropped 
from  her  listless  fingers : with  them  had  faded 
her  bit  of  a hope  for  that  night ; Hal  always 
came  before  dark. 

“Who  cares?”  said  Sharley,  with  a toss  of 
her  soft,  brown  head.  Somebody  did  care  nev- 
ertheless. Somebody  winked  hard  as  she  went 
np  stairs. 

However,  she  could  light  a lamp  and  finish 
her  hat.  That  was  one  comfort.  It  always  is 
a comfort  to  finish  one's  hat.  Girls  have  for- 
gotten graver  troubles  than  Sharley’s  in  the  ex- 
citement of  hurried  Saturday-night  millinery. 

A bonnet  i9  a picture  in  its  way,  and  grows 
up  under  one’s  fingers  with  a pretty  sense  of 
artistic  triumph.  Besides,  there  is  always  the 
question:  Will  it  be  becoming?  So  Sharley 
put  her  lamp  on  a cricket,  and  herself  on  the 
floor,  and  began  to  sing  over  her  work.  A 
pretty  sight  it  was — the  low,  dark  room  with 
the  heavy  shadows  in  its  corners ; all  the  light 
and  color  drawn  to  a focus  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
Sharley  with  her  head  bent — bits  of  silk  like 
broken  rainbows  tossed  about  her,  and  that  lit- 
tle musing  smile  considering  gravely:  Should 
the  white  squares  of  the  plaid  turn  outward? 
and  where  should  she  put  the  coral  ? and  would 
it  be  becoming  after  all?  A pretty,  girlish 
sight,  and  you  may  laugh  at  it  if  you  choose, 
but  there  was  a prettier  woman’s  tenderness  un- 
derlying it ; just  as  a strain  of  fine,  coy  sadness 
will  wind  through  a mazonrka  or  a waltz.  For 
who  would  see  the  poor  little  hat  to-morrow  at 
church?  and  would  he  like  it?  and  when  he 
came  to-morrow  night — for  of  course  he  would 
come  to-morrow  night — would  he  tell  her  so  ? 

When  every  body  else  was  in  bed  and  the 
house  still,  Sharley  locked  her  door,  furtively 
stole  to  the  bureau-glass,  shyly  tied  on  that  hat, 
and  more  6hyly  peeped  in.  A flutter  of  October 
colors  and  two  great  brown  eyes  looked  back  at 
her  encouragingly. 

“I  should  like  to  be  pretty,”  said  Sharley— 
and  asked  the  next  minnte  to  be  forgiven  for  the 
vanity.  “ At  any  rate,”  by  way  of  modification, 
“ I should  like  to  be  pretty  to-morrow.” 

She  prayed  for  Holcombe  Dike  when  she 
kneeled  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  white 
bed  to  say  “Our  Father.”  I believe  she  had 
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prayed  for  him  now  every  night  for  a year. 
Not  thatthere  was  any  need  of  it,  she  reasoned, 
for  was  he  not  a great  deal  better  than  she 
could  ever  be?  Far  above  her;  oh,  as  far 
above  her  as  the  shining  of  the  stars  was  above 
the  shining  of  the  maple-tree : bat  perhaps  if 
she  prayed  very  hard  they  would  give  one  ex- 
tra, beautiful  angel  charge  over  him.  Then, 
was  it  not  quite  right  to  pray  for  one's  old 
friends?  Besides — besides,  they  had  a pleas- 
ant sound,  those  two  words : “ Our  Father." 

44 1 will  be  good  to-morrow,"  said  Sharley, 
dropping  into  sleep.  44  Mother’s  head  will  ache, 
and  I can  go  to  church.  I will  listen  to  the 
minister,  and  I won't  plan  out  my  winter  dresses 
in  prayer-time.  I won’t  be  cross  to  Moppet, 
nor  shake  Methuselah.  X will  be  good.  Hal 
will  help  me  to  be  good.  1 shall  see  him  in  the 
morning — in  the  morning." 

Sharley’s  self-knowledge,  like  the  rest  of  her, 
was  in  the  bud  yet.  Why  did  not  the  old  words 
have  it : 44  As  thy  day,  so  6hall  thy  merit  be?" 

Sharley’s  day — her  Sun-day,  her  own  warm, 
shining  day,  opened  all  in  a glow.  She  danced 
dowrn  stairs  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  new  hat,  in  a 
haze  of  merry  colors.  She  had  got  breakfast 
and  milked  one  cow  and  dressed  four  boys  that 
morning,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had  earned  the 
right  to  dance  in  a haze  of  any  thing.  The 
sunlight  quivered  in  thre^gh  the  blinds.  The 
leaves  of  the  yellow-maple  drifted  by  on  the 
fresh,  strong  wind.  The  church-bells  rang  out 
like  gold.  All  the  world  was  happy. 

“Charlotte!"  Her  mother  bustled  out  of 
the  44  keeping-room"  with  her  hat  on.  44  I’ve 
changed  my  mind,  Sharley,  and  feel  so  much 
better  I believe  I will  go  to  church.  ’ I’ll  take 
Methuselah,  but  Nate  and  Moppet  had  better 
stay  at  home  with  the  baby.  The  last  time  I 
took  Moppet  he  fired  three  hymn-books  at  old 
Mrs.  Perkins — right  into  the  crown  of  her  bon- 
net, and  in  the  long  prayer,  too.  That  child 
will  be  the  death  of  me  some  day.  I guess 
you’ll  get  along  with  him,  and  the  baby  isn’t 
quite  as  cross  Its  he  was  yesterday.  You’d  just 
as  lief  go  in  the  afternoon,  I suppose  ? Pin  my 
shawl  on. the  shoulder,  please." 

But  Sharley,  half-way  down  the  stairs,  stood 
still.  She  was  no  saint,  this  disappointed  little 
girl.  Her  face,  in  the  new  fall  hat,  flushed 
angrily  and  her  hands  dropped. 

“Oh,  mother!  I did  want  to  go!  You’re 
always  keeping  me  at  home  for  something.  I 
did  want  to  go!"  and  rushed  up  stairs  noisily 
like  a child,  and  slammed  her  door. 

“Dear  me!"  said  her  mother,  putting  on 
her  spectacles  to  look  after  her,  44 dear  me! 
what  a temper ! I’m  sure  I don’t  see  what  dif- 
ference it  makes  to  her  which  half  of  the  day 
she  goes.  Last  Sunday  she  must  go  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  wouldn't  hear  of  any  thing  else. 
Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  girls ! Come, 
Methuselah." 

Is  there  not  any  44  accounting  for  girls,"  my 
dear  Madam  ? What  is  the  matter  with  those 
mothers  that  they  can  not  see  ? Just  as  if  it 


never  made  any  difference  to  them  which  half 
of  the  day  they  went  to  church!  Well, well! 
we  are  doing  it,  all  of  us,  as  fast  as  we  can — 
going  the  way  of  all  the  earth ; digging  little 
graves  for  our  young  sympathies,  one  by  one, 
covering  them  up  close.  It  grows  so  long  since 
golden  mornings  and  pretty  new  bonnets  and 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  watching  eyes  bound- 
ed life  for  us — so  very  long ! We  have  dreamed 
our  dreams ; we  have  learned  the  long  lesson  of 
our  days ; we  are  stepping  on  into  the  shadows. 
Our  eyes  see  that  ye  see  not ; our  ears  hear 
that  which  ye  have  not  considered.  We  read 
your  melodious  story  through,  but  we  have  read 
other  stories  since,  and  only  its  Acre  f alula  docet 
remains  very  fresh.  You  will  be  as  obtuse  as 
we  are  some  day,  young  things  ! It  is  not  neg- 
lect ; it  is  not  disapproval — we  simply  forget. 
But  from  such  forgetfulness  may  the  good  Lord 
graciously  deliver  us,  one  and  all ! 

There ! I fancy  that  I have  made  for  Mrs. 
Guest — sitting  meantime  in  her  cushioned  pew 
(directly  behind  Hnlcombe  Dike),  and  comfort- 
ably looking  over  the  44  Watts  and  Select"  with 
Methuselah — a better  defense  than  ever  she 
could  have  made  for  herself.  Between  you  and 
me,  girls — though  you  need  not  tell  your  mo- 
ther— I think  it  is  better  than  she  deserves. 

Sharley,  up  stairs,  had  slammed  her  door  and 
locked  it,  and  was  pacing  hotly  back  and  forth 
across  her  room.  Poor  Sharley!  Sun  and 
moon  and  stars  were  darkened  ; the  clouds  had 
returned  after  the  rain.  She  tore  off  the  new 
hat  and  Sunday  things  savagely,  put  on  her  old 
chocolate-colored  morning- dress,  With  a grim 
satisfaction  in  making  herself  as  ugly  as  possi- 
ble ; pulled  down  the  ribboned  chignon  which 
she  had  braided,  singing,  half  an  hour  ago  (her 
own,  that  chignon);  screwed  her  hair  under  a 
net  into  the  most  unbecoming  little  pug  of 
which  it  was  capable,  and  went  drearily  down 
stairs.  Nate,  enacting  the  cheerful  drama  of 
44  Jeff  Davis  on  a sour  apple  tree,’’  hung  from 
the  balusters,  purple,  gasping,  tied  to  the  verge 
of  strangulfflion  by  the  energetic  Moppet.  The 
baby  was  calmly  sitting  in  the  squash-pies. 

Halcombe  Dike,  coming  homo  frprn  church 
that  morning  a little  in  advance  of  the  crowd, 
saw  a picture  in  the  doorway  of  Mr.  Guest's 
barn,  and  quietly  unlatching  the  gate  came 
nearer  to  examine  it.  It  was  worth  examin- 
ing. A back-ground  of  great  shadows  and  bil- 
lowy hay ; a pile  of  crimson  apples  struck  out 
by  the  light  through  a crack ; two  children  and 
a kitten  asleep  together  in  a sunbeam ; a girl 
on  the  floor  with  a baby  crawling  over  her ; a 
girl  in  a chocolate-colored  dress  with  yellow 
leaves  in  her  hair — her  hair  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  evelashes  wet. 

“Well,  Sharley !" 

She  looked  up  to  see  him  standing  there  with 
his  grave,  amused  smile.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  jump  and  run.  Her  second  to  stand 
fire. 

44  Well,  Mr.  Halcombe ! Moppet’s  stuck  yel- 
low leaves  all  over  me ; my  hair’s  down ; I’ve 
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got  on  a horrid  old  morning-dress  ; look  pretty 
to  see  company,  don’t  I ?” 

44  Very,  Sharley.” 

“Besides,”  said  Sharley,  “I’ve  been  ciying, 
and  my  eyes  are  red.” 

“So  I see.” 

“ No,  you  don’t,  for  I’m  not  looking  at  yon.” 

“ But  I am  looking  at  you.” 

“Oh!” 

“What  were  you  crying  about,  Sharley !” 

* Because  my  grandmother’s  dead,  ” said 
Sharley,  after  some  reflection. 

“ Ah,  yes,  I remember ! about  ’36,  I think, 
her  tombstone  gives  as  the  date  of  that  sad 
event  ?”  • 

“ I think  it’s  wicked  in  people  to  laugh  at 
people’s  dead  grandmothers,”  said  Sharley, 
severely.  “ You  ought  to  be  at  church,” 

“ So  I was.” 

“ I wasn’t ; mother  wouldn’t — •”  But  her  lip 
quivered,  and  she  stopped.  The  memory  of 
the  new  hat  and  Sunday  dress,  of  the  golden 
church-bolls,  and  hush  of  happy  Sabbath-morn- 
ing thoughts  came  up.  That  he  should  see  her 
now,  in  this  plight,  with  her  swollen  eyes  and 
pouting  lips,  and  her  heart  full  of  wicked  dis- 
content ! 

“ Wouldn’t  what,  Sharley  ?” 

“ZW//”  she  pleaded,  with  a sob;  “I’m 
cross ; I can’t  talk.  Besides,  I Bhall  cry  again, 
and  I wont  cry  again.  You  may  let  me  alone, 
or  you  may  go  away.  If  you  don’t  go  away 
you  may  just  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
with  yourself  this  whole  long  summer.  Work- 
ing hard,  ftf  course.  I don’t  see  but  that  ev- 
ery body  has  to  work  hard  in  this  world.  I 
hate  this  world ! I suppose  you’re  a rich  man 
by  this  time  ?”  j 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  chocolate  dress, 
the  yellow  leaves,  the  falling  hair,  and  answered 
gravely — a little  coldly,  Sharley  thought — that 
his  prospects  were  not  encouraging  just  now. 
Perhaps  they  never  had  been  encouraging ; 
only  that  he  in  his  young  ardor  had  thought 
so.  He  was  older  now,  and  wise#  Jle  under- 
stood what  a hard  pull  was  before  young  archi- 
tects in  America — any  young  architect,  the  best 
of  young  architects — and  whether  there  was  a 
place  for  him  remained  to  be  proved.  He 
was  willing  to  work  hard,  and  to  hope  long. 
But  he  grew  a little  tired  of  it  sometimes,  and 
60K:hecked  himself  suddenly.  4 4 As  if,”  thought 
Sharley,  “ he  were  tired  of  talking  so  long  to 
me!  He  thought  my  question  impertinent.” 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  drooping  hair,  and 
wished  herself  a mile  away. 

“ There  was  something  you  once  told  me 
about  some  sort  of  buildings?”  she  ventured, 
timidly,  in  $ pause. 

“ The  Crumpet  Buildings.  Yes,  I sent  my 
proposals,  but  have  not  heard  from  them  yet ; 

I don’t  know  that  I ever  shall.  That  is  a large 
affair,  rather.  The  name  of  the  thing  would 
be  worth  a good  deal  to  me  if  I succeed.  It  | 
would  give  me  a start,  and — ” 

“ Ough ! ” exclaimed  Sharley.  She  had  been 


sitting  at  his  feet,  with  her  face  raised,  and  red 
eyes  forgotten,  when,  splash ! an  icy  stream  of 
water  came  into  her  eyes,  into  her  mouth,  down 
her  neck,  up  her  sleeves.  She  gasped,  and 
| stood  drenched. 

“ Oh,  it’s  only  a rain  storm,”  said  Moppet, 
appearing  on  the  scene  with  his  empty  dipper. 
“ I got  tired  of  sleeping.  I dreamed  about 
three  giants.  I didn’t  like  it.  I w anted  some- 
thing to  do.  It’s  only  my  rain  storm,  and  you 
needn’t  mind  it,  you  know.” 

Dripping  Sharley’s  poor  little  temper,  never 
of  the  strongest,  quivered  to  its  foundations. 
She  took  hold  of  Moppet  without  any  observa- 
tion, and  shook  him  just  about  as  hard  as  she 
could  shake.  When  she  came  to  her  senses 
her  mother  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  and  Hal- 
combe  Dike  was  gone. 

“I  s’pose  I’ve  got  to  ’tend  to  that  hollering 
to-night,”  said  Moppet,  with  a gentle  sigh. 

This  was  at  a quarter  past  seven.  Nate  and 
Methuselah  were  in  bed.  The  baby  was  asleep. 
Moppet  had  thrown  his  shoes  into  the  water- 
pitcher  but  twice,  and  run  down  stairs  in  his 
night-gown  only  four  times  that  evening ; and 
Sharley  felt  encouraged.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
would  be  still  by  half  past  seven ; and  by  half 
past  seven — If  Halcombe  Dike  did  not  come 
to-night  something  was  the  matter.  Sharley 
decided  this  with  a riiarp  little  nod. 

She  had  devoted  herself  to  Moppet  with  poli- 
tic punctiliousness.  Would  he  lie  at  his  lazy 
length  with  his  feet  on  her  clean  petticoat  while 
she  bent  and  puzzled  over  his  knotted  shoe- 
strings? Very  .well.  Did  he  signify  a desire 
to  pull  her  hair  down  and  tickle  her  till  she 
gasped  ? She  was  at  his  service.  Should  he 
insist  upon  being  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  re- 
counted adventures  of  Old  Mother  Hubbard, 
Red  Riding-Hood,  and  Tommy  Tucker  ? Not 
those  exactly,  it  being  thought  proper  to  keep 
him  in  a theologic  mood  of  mind  till  after  sun- 
down, but  he  should  have  David  and  Goliath 
and  Moses  in  the  bulrushes  with  pleasure.  Then 
Moses  and  Goliath  and  David  agtln.  After  that 
David  and  Goliath  and  Moses  by  way  of  variety. 
She  conducted  every  Scriptural  dog  and  horse 
of  her  acquaintance  entirely  round  the  globe  in 
a series  of  sotpewhat  apocryphal  adventures. 
She  ransacked  her  memoiy  for  Biblical  boys, 
but  these  met  with  small  favor.  “Pooh!  they 
weren’t  any  good  J They  couldn’t  play  st  ick- 
knife  and  pitch  in.  Besides,  they  all  died.  Be- 
sides, they  weren’t  any  great  shakes.  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer  was  worth  a dozen  of  ’em,  Sir! 
Now  tell  it  all  over  again,  or  else  I won’t  say 
my  prayers  till  next  winter!” 

After  some  delicate  plotting,  Sharley  manoeu- 
vred him  through  V Now  I lay  me,”  and  tucked 
him  up,  and  undertook  a little  Sunday -night 
catechising  conscientiously  enough. 

“ Has  Moppet  been  a good  boy  to-day  ?” 

“ Well,  that’s  a pretty  question ! ’Course  I 
have!” 

44  But  have  you  had  any  good  thoughts,  dear, 
you  know?” 
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“Oh  yes,  lots  of  ’em!  been  thinking  about 
Blessingham.” 

1 ‘ Who  ? Oh,  Absalom ! *’ 

“ Oh  yes,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  Blessing- 
ham,  you  know;  how  he  must  have  looked 
dreadful  funny  hanging  up  there  onto  his  hair, 
with  all  the  darts  ’n  things  stickin’  into  him ! 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  seen  him?  No,  you 
needn’t  go  off,  ’cause  I ain’t  begun  to  be  asleep 
yet.” 

Time  and  twilight  were  creeping  on  together. 
Sharley  was  sure  that  she  had  heard  the  gate 
shut,  and  that  some  one  sat  talking  with  her 
mother  upon  the  front  door-steps. 

“ Oh,  Moppet ! Couldn't  you  go  to  sleep  with- 
out me  this  one  night — not  this  one  night  ?”  and 
the  hot,  impatient  tears  came  in  the  dark. 

“Oh  no,” said  immovable  Moppet,  “of  course 
I can’t ; and  I ’spcct  I’m  going  to  lie  awake  all 
night  too.  You’d  ought  tO’be  glad  to  stay  with 
your  little  brothers.  The  girl  in  my  library- 
book  she  was  glad,  any  how.” 

Sharley  threw  herself  back  in  the  rocking- 
chair  and  let  her  eyes  brim  over.  She  could 
hear  the  voices  on  the  door-steps  plainly ; her 
mother’s  wiry  tones  and  the  visitor’s ; it  was  a 
man’s  voice,  low  and  less  frequent.  Why  did 
not  her  mother  call  her?  Had  not  he  asked 
to  see  her?  Had  he  not?  Would  nobody  ever 
come  up  to  take  her  place?  Would  Moppet 
never  go  to  sleep?  There  he  was,  peering  at 
her  over  the  top  of  the  sheet,  with  two  great, 
mischievous,  wide-awake  eyes.  And  time  and 
twilight  were  w-earing  on. 

Let  us  talk  about  “ affliction”  with  our  supe- 
rior, reproving  smile ! Graves  may  close  and 
hearts  may  break,  fortunes,  hopes,  and  souls  be 
ruined,  but  Moppet  wouldn’t  go  to  sleep ; and 
Sharley  in  her  rocking-chair  doubted  her  mo- 
ther’s love,  the  use  of  life,  ami  the  benevolence 
of  God. 

“I’m  lying  awake  to  think  about  Buriah,” 
observed  Moppet,  pleasantly.  “ David  wanted 
to  marry  Buriah ’s  wife.  She  was  a very  nice 
woman.” 

Silence  followed  this  announcement. 

“Sharley?  you  needn’t  think  I’m  asleep — 
any  such  thing.  Besides,  if  you  go  down  you’d 
better  believe  I’ll  holler!  See  here:  s’pose  I’d 
• slung  my  dipper  at  Hal  Dike,  jest  as  David 
slung  the  stone  at  Go-li — ” 

Another  silence.  Encouraged,  Sharley  dried 
her  tears  and  crept  half-way  across  the  floor. 
Then  a board  creaked. 

“ Oh,  Sharley  I Why  don’t  people  shut  their 
eyes  when  they  die  ? Why,  Jim  Snow’s  dorg, 
he  didn't;  I punched  a frog  yesterday.  I want 
o.  drink  of  water.” 

Sharley  resigned  herself  in  despair  to  her 
fate.  Moppet  lay  broad  and  bright  awake  till 
half  past  eight.  The  voices  by  the  door  grew 
silent.  Steps  sounded  on  the  walk.  The  gate 
shut. 

“That  child  has  kept  me  up  with  him  the 
w'hole  evening  long,”  said  Sharley,  coming  sul- 
lenlv  down.  £ You  didn’t  even  come  and  speak 
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to  him,  mother.  I suppose  Halcombe  Dike  w 

never  asked  for  me  ?” 

“ Halcombe  Dike  ? Law ! that  wasn’t  Hal- 
combe Dike.  It  was  Deacon  Snow — the  old 
Deacon — come  in  to  talk  over  the  revival.  Hal- 
combe Dike  w’as  at  meeting,  your  father  says, 
with  his  cousin  Sue.  Great  interest  up  his  way, 
the  Deacon  says.  There’s  ten  had  convictions 
since  Conference  night.  I wish  you  were  one 
of  the  interested,  Sharley.” 

But  Sharley  had  fled.  Fled  a#ay  into  the 
w'indv,  moonless  night,  down  through  the  gar- 
den, out  into  the  sloping  field.  She  ran  back 
and  forth  through  the  grass  with  great  leaps, 
like  a wounded  thing.  All  her  w’orry  and  wait- 
ing and  disapjK>intment,  and  he  had  not  come ! 

All  the  thrill  and  hope  of  her  happy  Sunday 
over  and  gone,  and  he  had  not  come ! All  the 
winter  to  live  without  one  look  at  him — and  he 
knew  it,  and  he  would  not  come ! 

“I  don’t  care!”  sobbed  Sharley,  like  a defi- 
ant child,  but  threw  up  her  .hands  w'ith  the 
words  and  wailed.  It  frightened  her  to  hear 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice — such  a pitiful,  shrill 
voice — in  the  lonely  place.  She  broke  into  her 
great  leaps  again,  and  so  ran  up  and  down  the 
slope,  and  felt  the  wind  in  her  face.  It  drank 
her  breath  away  from  her  after  a while ; it  was 
a keen,  chilly  wind.  She  sat  down  on  a stone 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  it  came  over  her 
that  it  was  a cold,  dark  place  to  be  in  alone ; 
and  just  then  she  heard  her  father  calling  her 
from  the  yard.  So  she  stood  up  very  slowly 
and  wfalked  back.  # 

* You’ll  catch  your  death !”  fretted  her  mo- 
ther, “running  round  bareheaded  in  all  this 
damp.  You  know"  how  much  trouble  you  arc 
when  you  are  sick,  too,  and  I think  you  ought 
to  have  more  consideration  for  me,  with  all 
my  care.  Going  to  bed  ? Be  sure  and  not 
forget  to  put  the  baby’s  gingham  apron  in  the 
wash.” 

Sharley  lighted  her  kerosene  lamp  without 
reply.  It  was  the  little  kerosene  with  the  crack 
in  the  handle.  Some  vague  notion  that  every 
thing  in  the  world  had  cracked  came  to  her 
as  she  crept  up  stairs.  She  put  her  lamp  out  as 
soon  as  she  wras  in  her  room,  and  locked  her  door 
hard.  She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
crossed  her  hands,  and  w'aited  for  her  father 
and  mother  to  come  up  stairs.  They  Tame  up 
by-and-by  and  went  to  bed.  The  light  that 
shone  in  through  the  chink  under  the  door  went 
ont.  The  house  was  still. 

She  went  over  to  the  window  then,  threw  it 
wide  open,  and  sat  down  crouched  upon  the 
broad  sill.  She  did  not  sob  now  nor  wail  out. 

She  did  not  feel  like  sobbing  or  wailing.  She 
only  wanted  to  think — yes,  that  was  it,  she  told 
herself ; she  must  think,  she  had  need  to  think. 

That  this  neglect  of  Halcombe  Dike’s  meant 
something  she  did  not  try  to  conceal  from  her 
bitter  thoughts.  He  had  not  neglected  her  in 
all  his  life  before.  It  was  not  the  habit  either 
of  this  grave  young  man  with  the  earnest  eyes 
to  do  or  not  to  do  without  a meaning.  He 
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would  put  silence  Ad  the  winter  between  them. 
That  was  what  he  meant.  Sharley,  looking  out 
upon  the  windy  dark  with  straight-lidded  eyes, 
knew  that  beneath  and  beyond  the  silence  of 
the  winter  lay  the  silence  of  a life. 

The  silence  of  a life.  The  wind  hushed  into 
a moment’s  calm  while  the  words  turned  over 
in  her  heart.  The  branches  of  a cherry-tree, 
close  under  her  sight,  dropped  lifelessly;  a 
homesick  bird  gave  a little,  still,  mournful 
chirp  in  thft  dark.  Sharley  gasped. 

“It’s  all  because  I shook  Moppet!  That’s 
it.  Because  I shook  Moppet  this  morning.  He 
used  to  like  me — yes,  he  did.  He  didn’t  krtow 
how  cross  and  ugly  I am.  No  wonder  he  thought 
such  a cross  and  ugly  thing  could  never  be — 
could  never  be — ” 

She  broke  off,  crimson.  “His  wife?”  She 
would  have  said  the  words  without  blush  or 
hesitation  a week  ago.  Halcombe  Dike  had 
spoken  no  word  of  love  to  her.  But  she  had 
believed,  purely  and  gravely,  in  the  deeps  of 
her  maiden  thought,  that  she  was  dear  to  him. 
Gravely  and  .purely  too  she  had  dreamed  that 
this  October  Sunday  would  bring  some  sign  to 
her  of  their  future. 

He  had  been  toiling  at  that  business  in  the 
city  now  a long  while.  Sharley  knew  nothing 
about  business,  but  she  had  fancied  that,  even 
though  his  “prospects”  were  not  good,  he  must 
be  ready  now  to  think  of  a home  of  his  own. 
At  least  that  he  would  give  her  some  promise 
of  it  to  keep  through  the  dreary,  white  winter. 
But  he  had  g%-en  her  nothing  to  keep  through 
the  winter,  or  through  any  winter  of  a wintery 
life.  Nothing.  The  beautiful  Sunday  was  over. 
Ho  had  come,  and  he  had  gone.  She  must 
brush  away  the  pretty  fancy.  She  must  break 
the  timid  dream.  So  that  grave,  sweet  word 
had  died  in  shame  upon  her  lips.  She  should 
not  be  his  wife.  She  should  never  be  any 
body’s  wife. 

The  Sunday  Night  Express  shrieked  up  the 
valley,  and  thundered  by  and  away  in  the  dark. 
Sharley  leaned  far  out  into  the  wind  to  list- 
en to  the  dying  sound,  and  wondered  what  it 
would  seem  like  to-morrow  morning  when  it 
carried  him  away.  With  its  pause  one  of  those 
sudden  hushes  fell  again  upon  the  wind.  The 
homesick  bird  fluttered  about  a little  hunting 
for  its  nest. 

“Never  to  be  his  wife!”  moaned  Sharley. 
What  did  it  mean  ? “ Never  to  be  his  wife  ?” 

She  pressed  her  hands  up  hard  against  her  two 
temples,  and  considered : 

Moppet  and  the  baby,  and  her  mother’s  head- 
aches; milking  the  cow,  and  kneading  the  bread, 
and  darning  the  stockings ; going  to  church  in 
old  hats — for  what  difference  was  it  going  to 
make  to  any  body  now,  whether  she  trimmed 
them  with  Scotch  plaid  or  sarcenet  cambric  ? — 
coming  home  to  talk  over  revivals  with  Deacon 
Snow,  or  sit  down  in  a proper  way  like  other 
old  people  in  the  house  with  a lamp  and  read 
Somebody’s  Life  and  Letters.  Never  any  more 
moonlight,  and  watching,  and  strolling ! Never 
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any  more  hoping,  or  wishing,  or  expecting,  for 
Sharley ! 

She  jumped  a little  off  her  window-sill ; then 
sat  down  again.  That  was  it.  Moppet,  and 
the  baby,  and  her  mother,  and  kneading,  and 
milking,  and  darning,  for  thirty,  for  forty,  for 
— the  dear  Lord,  who  pitied  her,  only  knew  how 
many  years ! 1 

But  Sharley  did  not  incline  to  think  much 
about  the  Lord  just  then.  She  was  very  miser- 
able, and  very  much  alone  and  unhelped.  So 
miserable,  so  alone  and  unhelped,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  drop  down  right  there  with 
her  despairing  little  face  on  the  window-sill 
and  tell  Him  all  about  it.  Oh,  Sharley!  did 
you  not  think  He  would  understand  ? 

She  had  made  up  her  mind — decidedly  made 
up  her  mind — not  to  go  to  sleep  that  night 
The  unhappy  girls  in  the  novels  always  sat  up, 
you  know.  Besides,  she  was  too  wretched  to 
sleep.  Then  the  morning  train  went  early,  at 
half  past  five,  and  she  should  stay  here  till  it 
came. 

This  was  very  good  reasoning,  and  Sharley 
certainly  was  very  unhappy — as  unhappy  as  a 
little  girl  of  eighteen  can  well  be ; and  I sup- 
pose it  would  sound  a great  deal  better  to  say 
that  the  cold  morning  looked  in  upon  her  sleep-  • 

less  pain,  or  that  Aurora  smiled  upon  her  un- 
rested eyes,  or  that  she  kept  her  bitter  watch 
until  the  stars  grew  pale  (and  a fine  chance  that 
would  be  to  describe  a sunrise  too) ; but  truth 
compels  me  to  state  that  she  did  what  some 
very  unhappy  people  have  done  before  her — 
found  the  window-sill  uncomfortable,  cramped, 
neuralgic,  and  cold ; so  undressed  and  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep,  very  much  as  she  would  if 
there  had  been  no  Halcombe  Dike  in  the  world. 

Sharley  was  not  used  to  lying  awake,  and  Na- 
ture would  not  1#  cheated  out  of  her  rights  in 
such  a sound,  young,  healthful  little  body. 

But  that  did  not  make  her  much  the  happier 
when  she  woke  in  the  cold  gfray  of  the  dawn  to 
listen  for  the  early  train.  It  was  very  cold  and 
very  gray ; not  time  for  the  train  yet,  but  she 
could  not  bear  to  lie  still  and  hear  the  shrill, 
gay  eoncert  of  the  birds,  to  watch  the  day  be- 
gin, and  think  how  many  days  must  have  be- 
ginning— so  she  crept  faintly  up  and  out  into 
the  chill.  She  wandered  about  for  a time  in  • 
the  raw,  brightening  air.  The  frost  lay  crisp 
upon  the  short  grass;  the  elder-bushes  were 
festooned  with  tiny  white  tassels ; the  maple- 
leaves  hung  fretted  with  silver;  the  tangle  of 
apple-trees  and  spruces  was  powdered  and 
pearled.  She  stole  into  it,  as  she  had  stolen  in 
the  happy  sunset-time  so  long  ago — why  ! was 
it  only  day  before  yesterday? — stole  in  and  laid 
her  cheek  up  against  the  shining,  wet  vines, 
which  melted  warm  beneath  her  touch,  and  shut 
her  eyes.  She  thought  how  she  would  like  to 
shut  and  hide  herself  away  in  a place  w here  she 
could  never  see  the  frescoed  frost  or  brighten- 
ing day,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  chirping  birds, 
nor  any  happy  thing. 

Bv-and-by  she  heard  the  traiiv  coming,  and 
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footsteps.  He  came  springing  by  in  his  strong, 
man’s  way  as  he  had  come  before.  As  before, 
he  passed  near — how  very  near! — to  the  quiv- 
ering white  face  crushed  up  against  the  vine- 
leaves,  and  went  his  way  and  knew  nothing. 

. The  train  panted  and  raced  away,  shrieked 
a little  in  a doleful,  breathless  fashion,  grew 
small,  grew  less,* grew  dim,  died  from  sight  in 
pallid  smoke.  The  track  stood  up  on  its  mound 
of  frozen  bank,  blank  and  mute,  like  a corpse 
from  which  the  soul  had  fled.* 

Sharley  came  into  the  kitchen  at  six  o’clock. 
The  fire  was  burning  hotly  under  the*  boiler. 
The  soiled  clothes  lay  scattered  about.  Her 
mother  stood  over  the  tubs,  red-faced  and  wor- 
ried, complaining  that  Sharley  had  not  come 
to  help  her.  She  turned,  when  tho  girl  opened 
the  door,  to  scold  her  a little.  The  best  of  mo- 
thers are  apt  to  scold  on  Monday  morning. 

Sharley  stood  still  a moment  and  looked 
around.  She  must  begin  it  with  a washing- 
day  then,  this  other  life  that  had  colhe  to  her. 
Her  heart  might  break,  but  the  baby’s  aprons 
must  be  boiled:  to-day,  next  week,  another 
W'eek.  The  years  stretched  out  into  one  wear- 
isome, endless  washing-day.  Oh,  the  dreadfu. 
years ! She  grew  a little  blind  and  dizzy,  sat 
down  on  a heap  of  table-cloths,  and  held  up 
her  arms : 

“Mother,  don’t  be  cross  to  me  this  morning 
— don't ! Oh,  mother,  mother,  mother ! I wish 
there  were  any  body  to  help  me !” 

The  battle-fields  of  life  lie  in  ambush.  We 
trip  on  our  smiling  way  and  they  give  no  sign. 
We  turn  sharp  corners  where  they  hide  in  shad- 
ow. No  drum-beat  sounds  alarum.  The ‘mu- 
sic and  the  dress-parade  to-night;  the  groan- 
ing and  the  blood  to-morrow. 

Sharley  had  been  little  more  than  a child  in 
her  unreasoning  young  joy  when  she  knotted 
the.barbe  at  her  throat  on  Saturday  night.  “ I 
am  a#old  w'oraan  nowr,"  she  said  to  herself  on 
Monday  morning.  Not  that  her  saying  so 
proved  any  thing — except,  indeed,  that  it  wfas 
her  first  trouble,  and  that  she  was  very  young 
to  have  a trouble.  Yet,  since  she  had  the  no- 
tion, she  might  as  well,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, have  shriveled  into  the  caps  and  specta- 
cles of  a centenarian.  “Imaginary  griefs  are 
real.”  She  took,  indeed,  a grim  sort  of  pleasure, 
this  foqjish  Sharley,  in  thinking  that  her  youth 
had  fled  away,  and  forever,  in  thirty-six  hours. 

However  that  might  be  that  October  morn- 
ing ushered  Sharley  upon  battle-ground ; nor 
was  the  struggle  the  less  severe  that  she  was 
so  young  and  so  unused  to  struggling. 

I have  to  tell  of  nothing  new  or  tragic  in  her 
da^s ; only  of  the  old  slow  pain  that  gnaws  at 
the  roots  of  things.  Something  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  sunsets  and  the  dawns.  Moonrise 
was  an  agony.  The  brown  and  golden  grass 
had  turned  dull  and  dead.  She  w'ould  go  aw*ay 
up  garret  and  sit  with  her  fingers  in  her  ears, 
that  she  might  not  hear  the  frogs  chanting  in 
the  swamp  at  twilight. 


One  night  s^  ran  away  from  her  father  and 
mother.  It  chanced  to  be  an  anniversary  of 
their  wedding-day ; they  had  kissed  each  other 
after  tea  and  talked  of  old  times  and  blushed 
a little,  their  married  eyes  occupied  and  con- 
tent with  one  another — she  felt  with  a sudden 
dreary  bitterness  that  she  should  not  be  missed, 
and  so  ran  out  into  the  field  and  sat  down  there 
on  her  stone  in  the  dark.  She  rather  hoped 
that  they  w ould  wonder  where  she  was  before 
bedtime.  It  would  be  a bit  of  comfort.  She 
was  so  cold  and  comfortless.  But  nobody 
thought  of  her ; and  w hen  she  came  weakly  up 
the  yard  at  ten  o’clock  the  door  wras  locked. 

For  a week  she  went  about  her  work  like  a 
sleep-walker.  Her  future  was  settled.  Life 
was  over.  Why  make  ado  ? The  suns  would 
set  and  the  moons  would  rise — let  them ; there 
would  always  be  suns  to  set  and  moons  to  rise. 

There  were  dinners  to  get  and  stockings  to 
mend.  There  w’ould  alwmys  be  dinners  to  get 
and  stockings  to  mend.  She  was  put  into  (he 
world  for  tho  sake  of  dinners  aud  stodrings, 
apparently.  Very  well ; she  was  growing  used 
to  it ; one  could  grow  used  to  any  thing.  She 
put  away  the  barbe  and  tho  pink  musliu,  locked 
her  ribbon-box  into  the  lower  drawer,  gave  up 
crimping  her  hair,  and  wore  the  chocolate  cal- 
ico all  day.  She  went  to  the  Thursday  even- 
ing conference,  discussed  the  revival  with  Dea- 
con Snow',  and  locked  herself  into  her  room  one 
night  to  put  the  lamp  on  the  bureau  before  the 
glass  and  shake  her  soft  hair  down  about  her 
colorless,  inexpectant  face,  to  see  if  it  were  not 
turning  gray.  She  w'as  disappointed  to  find  it 
as  brown  and  bright  as  ever. 

But  Sharley  was  very  young,  and  the  sw'eet, 
persistent  hopes  of  youth  were  strong  in  her. 

They  woke  up  presently  with  a sting  like  the 
sting  of  a frost-bite. 

“ Oh,  to  think  of  being  an  old  maid,  in  a lit- 
tle black  silk  apron,  and  having  Ilalcombe 
Dike’s  wedding-cards  laid  upon  a shelf!” 

She  was  holding  the  baby  when  this  “came 
all  over  her,”  and  she  let  him  drop  into  the 
coal-hod,  and  sat  down  to  cry.  9 

What  had  she  done  that  life  should  shut 
down  before  her  in  such  cruel  bareness  ? Was 
she  not  young,  very  young  to  be  unhappy  ? She 
began  to  fight  a little  with  herself  and  Provi- 
dence in  savage  mood*;  favored  tho  crimped 
hair  and  Scotch  plaids  again,  tried  a nutting- 
party  and  a sewing-circle,  as  well  as  a little  flirt- 
ation with  Jim  Snow.  This  lasted  for  another 
week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  W'ent  and 
sat  dSwn  alone  one  noon  on  a pile  of  kindlings 
in  the  wood-house,  and  thought  it  over. 

“Why,  I can’t!”  her  eyes  widening  with 
slow  terror.  “Happiness  icon1*  come.  I cant 
make  it.  I can’t  ever  make  it.  And  oh,  I’m  s 
just  at  the  beginning  of  every  thing!” 

Somebody  called  her  just  then  to  peel  the 
potatoes  for  dinner.  She  thought — she  thought 
often  in  those  days — of  that  faucy  of  hers  about 
calico-living.  Was  not  that  all  that  was  left 
for  her?  Little  dreary  figures,  all  just  alike, 
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like  the  chocolate  morning-dres^  Oh,  the  rose- 
bud and  shimmer  that  might  have  been  waiting 
somewhere ! And  oh,  the  rose-bud  and  shim- 
mer that  were  forever  gone ! 

The  frosted  golds  of  autumn  melted  into  a 
clear,  sharp,  silvered  winter,  carrying  Sharley 
with  them,  round  on  her  old  routine.  It  never 
grew  any  the  easier  or  softer.  The  girl’s  little 
rebellious  feet  trod  it  bitterly.  She  hated  the 
darning  and  the  sweeping  and  the  baking  and 
the  dusting.  She  hated  the  sound  of  the  baby’s 
worried  cry.  She  was  tired  of  her  mother’s  ill- 
nesses, tired  of  Moppet’s  mischief,  tired  of  Me- 
thuselah’s solemnity.  She  used  to  come  in 
sometimes  from  her  walk  to  the  office,  on  a cold, 
moonlighted  evening,  and  stand  looking  in  at 
them  all  t hrough  the  “ keeping-room”  window — 
her  father  prosing  over  the  state  of  the  flour- 
market,  her  mother  on  the  lounge,  the  children 
waiting  for  her  to  put  them  to  bed ; Methuselah 
poring  over  his  arithmetic  in  his  little  old-man- 
nish way ; Moppet  tying  the  baby  and  the  kitten 
together — stand  looking  till  the  hot,  shamed 
blood  shot  to  her  forehead,  for  thought  of  how 
she  was  wearied  of  the  sight. 

“ I can’t  think  what’s  got  into  Sharley,”  com- 
plained her  mother;  “she  has  been  as  cross 
as  a bear  this  good  while.  If  she  were  eight 
years  old,  instead  of  eighteen,  I should  give  her 
a good  whipping  and  send  her  to  bed !” 

Poor  Sharley  nursed  her  trouble  and  her 
crossness  together,  in  her  aggrieved,  girlish 
way,  till  the  light  went  out  of  her  wistful  eyes, 
and  little  sharp  bones  began  to  show  at  her 
wrists.  She  used  to  turn  them  about  and 
pity  them.  They  were  once  so  round  and  win- 
some ! 

Now  it  was  probably  a fact  that,  os  for  the 
matter  of  hard  work,  Sharley ’s  life  was  a sine- 
cure compared  to  what  it  would  be  as  the  wife 
of  Halcombe  Dike.  Double  your  toil  into  it- 
self, and  triple  it  by  the  measure  of  responsi- 
bility, and  there  you  have  your  married  life, 
young  girls — beautiful,  dim  Eden  that  you  have 
made  of  it ! Well,  but  there  was  never  an  Eden 
H without  its  serpent,  I fancy.  Besides,  Sharley, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  had  not  thought  as  far  os 
that. 

Then — ah  then,  what  toil  would  not  be  [day- 
day  for  the  sake  of  Halcombe  Dike  ? what  weari- 
ness and  wear  could  be*  too  great,  what  pain  too 
keen  if  they  could  bear  it  together,  they  two  ? 

Oh,  you  mothers ! do  you  not  see  that  this 
makes  all  the  difference?  You  have  strength 
that  your  daughter  knows  not  of.  There  are 
hands  to  help  you  over  the  thorns  (if  no^there 
ought  to  be).  She  gropes  and  cuts  her  way 
alone.  Be  veiy  patient  with  her  in  her  little 
moods  and  selfishnesses.  No  matter  if  she 
might  help  you  more  about  the  baby : be  pa- 
tient. Her  position  in  your  home  is  at  best  an 
anomalous  one — a grown  woman,  with  much 
of  the  dependence  of  a child.  She  must  have 
all  the  jars  and  tasks  and  frets  of  family  life 
without  the  relief  of  housewifely  invention  and 
authority.  God  and  her  own  heart  will  teach 


her  in  time  what  she  owes  to  you.  Never  fear 
for  that.  But  bear  long  with  her.  Do  not  ex- 
act too  much.  The  life  you  gave  her  did  not 
come  at  her  asking.  Consider  this  well ; and 
do  not  press  the  debt  beyond  its  due. 

“I  don’t  see  that  there  is  ever  going  to  be 
any  end  to  any  thing !”  gasped  Sharley  at  sight 
between  Moppet’s  buttons.  • 

This  set  her  to  thinking.  What  if  one  made 
an  end  ? 

She  went  out  one  cold,  gray  afternoon  in  the 
thick  of  a snow-storm  and  w'andered  up  and 
down  the  railroad.  It  was  easy  walking  upon 
the  sleepers,  the  place  was  lonely,  and  she  had 
come  out  to  be  alone.  She  liked  the  beat  of 
the  storm  in  her  face  for  a while,  the  sharp 
turns  of  the  wind,  and  the  soft  touch  of  the 
snow  that  was  drifting  in  little  heaps  about  her 
feet.  Then  she  remembered  of  how'  small  use 
it  was  to  like  any  thing  in  the  world  now,  and 
her  face  grew  as  wild  as  the  storm. 

Fancy  fourself  hemmed  in  with  your  direst 
grief  by  a drifting  sleet  in  such  a voiceless, 
viewless  place  as  that  corpse-like  track — the 
endless,  painless  track,  stretching  aw  ay  in  the 
white  mystery  at  peace  like  all  dead  things. 

What  Sharley  should  have  done  w as  to  go 
home  as  straight  as  she  could  go,  put  on  dry 
stockings,  and  get  her  supper.  What  she  did 
was  to  linger,  as  all  people  linger,  in  the  luxury 
of  their  first  wretchedness — linger  till  the  un- 
canny twilight  fell  and  shrouded  her  in.  Then 
a thought  struck  her. 

A freight- train  was  just  coming  in,  slowly 
but  heavily.  Sharley,  as  she  stepped  aside  to 
let  it  pass,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  it  for  a moment, 
then,  writh  a little  hesitation,  stopped  to  pick  up 
a bit  of  iron  that  lay  at  her  feet — a round,  firm 
rod-end — and  placed  it  diagonally  upon  the  rail. 

The  cars  fumbled  by  and  over  it.  Sharley  bent 
to  see.  It  was  crushed  to  a shapeless  twist. 

Iler  face  whitened.  She  sat  down  and  shiv- 
ered a little.  But  she  did  not  go  home*  The 
Evening  Accommodation  was  due  now  in  about 
ten  minutes. 

Girls,  if  you  think  I am  telling  a bit  of  sen- 
sational fiction  I w ish  you  would  let  me  know*. 

“It  would  be  quick  and  easy,”  thought  Sbar- 
ley.  The  man  of  whom  she  read  in  the  Jour- 
nal last  night — they  said  he  must  have  found  it 
all  over  in  an  instant.  An  instant  was  a very 
short  time ! And  forty  years — and  the  little 
black  silk  apron — and  the  cards  laid  up  on  a 
shelf!  Oh,  to  go  out  of  life — any  where,  any 
how,  out  of  life ! No ; the  Sixth  Command- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  ending  one's  self. 

An  unearthly,  echoing  shriek  broke  through 
the  noise  of  the  storm — nothing  is  more  un- 
earthly than  a locomotive  in  a storm.  Sharley 
stood  op — sat  dowm  again.  A red  glare  struck 
the  white  mist,  broadened,  brightened,  grew. 

Sharley  laid  her  head  dowm  with  her  small 
neck  upon  the  rail,  and — I am  compelled  to 
say  that  she  took  it  up  again  faster  than  she  laid 
it  down.  Took  it  up,  wrrithed  off  the  track, 
tumbled  down  the  banking,  hid  her  face  in  a 
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drift,  and  crouched  there  with  the  cold  drops  on 
her  face  till  the  hideous,  tempting  thing  shot  by. 

“I  guess  con-sumption  would  be — a — litUe 
better!’’  she  decided,  crawling  to  her  feet. 

But  the  poor  little  feet  could  scarcely  carry 
her.  She  struggled  to  the  street,  caught  at  the 
fences  for  a while,  then  dropped. 

Somebody  stumbled  over  her.  It  was  Cous- 
in Sue — Halcombe  Dike’s  Cousin  Sue. 

“Deary  me  !”  she  said  ; and  being  five  feet 
seven,  with  strong  Yankee  arms  of  her  own,  she 
took  Sharjey  up  in  them,  and  carried  her  to  the 
house  as  if  she  had  been  a baby. 

Sharley  did  not  commit  the  atrocity  of  faint- 
ing, but  found  herself  thoroughly  chilled  and 
weak.  Cousin  Sue  bustled  about  with  brandy 
and  blankets,  and  Sharley,  watching  her  through 
her  half-closed  eyes,  speculated  a little.  Had 
she  any  body’s  wedding-cards  laid  up  on  a shelf? 
She  had  the  little  black  apron  at  any  rate. 
Poor  Cousin  Sue!  Should  she  be  like  that? 
“Poor  Cousin  Charlotte!”  people  would  say. 

Cousin  Sue  had  gone  to  see  about  supper 
when  Sharley  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  strongly 
up.  A gentle-faced  woman  sat  between  her 
and  the  light,  in  a chair  cushioned  upon  one 
side  for  a useless  arm.  Halcombe  had  made 
that  chair.  Mrs.  Dike  had  been  a busy,  cheery 
woman,  and  Sharley  had  always  felt  sorry  for 
her  since  the  sudden  day  when  paralysis  crip- 
pled her  good  right  hand  ; three  years  ago  that 
was  now ; but  she  was  not  one  of  those  people 
to  whom  it  comes  natural  to  say  that  one  is 
sorry  for  them,  and  she  was  Haleombe’s  mo- 
ther, and  so  Sharley  had  never  said  it.  It 
struck  her  freshly  now  that  this  woman  had 
seen  much  ill-fortune  in  her  widowed  years, 
and  that  she  had  kept  a certain  brave,  content- 
ed look  in  her  eyes  royally  through  it  all. 

It  struck  her  only  as  a passing  thought,  which 
might  never  have  come  back  had  not  Mrs.  Dike 
pushed  her  chair  up  beside  her,  and  given  her 
a long,  quiet  look  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“ It  was  late  for  you  to  be  out  in  the  storm, 
my  dear,  and  alone.” 

“ I’d  been  out  a good  while.  I had  been  on 
— the  track,”  said  Sharley,  with  a slight  shiver. 
“ I think  I coul<4  not  have  been  exactly  well. 
I would  not  go  again.  I must  go  home  now. 
But  oh” — her  voice  sinking — “I  wish  nobody 
had  found  me,  I wish  nobody  had  found  me ! 
The  snow  would  have  covered  me  up,  you  see.” 

She^tarted  up  flushing  hot  and  frightened. 
What  had  she  been  saying  to  Halcombe’s  mo- 
ther? • 

But  Halcombe’s  mother  put  her  healthy  soft 
hand  down  on  the  girl’s  shut  fingers.  Women 
understand  each  other  in  flashes. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  without  prelude  or 
apology,  “ I have  a thing  to  say  to  you.  God 
docs  not  give  us  our  troubles  to  think  about ; 
that’s  all.  I have  lived  more  years  than  you. 
I know*  that  He  never  gives  us  our  troubles  to 
think  about.” 

“ I don’*  know  who’s  going  to  think  abont 
them  if  we  don’t !”  said  Sharley,  half  aggrieved. 


“ Supposing  nobody  thinks  of  them,  where’s 
the  harm  done  ? Mark  my  words,  child  : He 
sends  them  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselves — to 
drive  us  out.  He  had  much  rather  we  w'ould 
go  of  our  own  accord,  but  if  we  won’t  go  we 
must  be  sent,  for  go  we  must.  That’s  just 
about  what  we're  put  into  this  world  for,  and 
we’re  not  fit  to  go  out  of  it  till  we  have  found 
this  out.” 

Now  the  moralities  of  conversation  were  apt 
to  glide  off  from  Sharley  like  rain-drops  from 
gutta-percha,  and  I can  not  assert  that  these 
words  would  have  made  profound  impression 
upon  her  had  not  Halcombe  Dike’s  mother 
happened  to  say  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  she  certainly  took  them 
home  with  her,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 
Pondered  till  late  in  her  feverish,  sleepless  night, 
till  her  pillow  grew  w’et,  and  her  heart  grew 
still.  About  midnight  she  jumped  out  into 
the  cold,  and  kneeled,  with  her  face  hidden  in 
the  bed. 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  a naughty  girl!”  she  said, 
just  as  she  might  have  said  it  ten  years  ago. 
She  felt  so  small,  and  ignorant,  and  weak  that 
night. 

Out  of  such  smallness,  and  ignorance,  and 
weakness  great  knowledge  and  strength  may 
have  beautiful  growth.  They  came  in  time  to 
Sharley,  but  it  was  a long,  slow  time.  Moppet 
was  just  as  unendurable,  the  baby  just  as  fret- 
ful, life  just  as  joyless  as  if  she  had  taken  no 
new  out-look  upon  it,  made  no  new,  tearful 
plans  about  it. 

“Calico!  Calico!”  she  cried  out  a dozen 
times  a day ; “ nothing  but  calico ! ” 

But  by-and-by  it  dawmed  in  her  thoughts  that 
this  was  a very  little  matter  to  cry  out  about. 
What  if  God  meant  that  some  lives  should  be 
“all  just  alike,”  and  like  nothing  fresh  or  bon- 
nie,  and  that  hers  should  be  one?  That  was 
His  affair.  Hers  w’as  to  use  the  dull  gray  gift 
He  gave — whatever  gift  He  gave — as  loyally  and 
as  cheerily  as  she  would  use  treasures  of  gold 
and  rose-tint.  He  knew  w’hat  He  was  doing. 
What  He  did  was  never  forgetful  or  unkind. 
She  felt — after  a long  time,  and  in  a quiet  way 
— that  she  could  be  sure  of  that. 

No  matter  about  Halcombe  Dike,  and  what 
was  gone.  No  matter  about  the  little  black 
aprons,  and  what  was  coming.  He  understood 
all  about  that.  He  w’ould  take  care  of  it. 

Meantime,  why  could  she  not  as  well  wash 
Moppet’s  face  with  a pleasant  word  as  with  a 
cross  one  ? dam  the  stockings  with  a smile  as 
well  as  a frown  ? stay  and  hear  her  mother  dis- 
cuss her  headaches  as  well  as  run  away  and 
think  of  herself?  Why  not  give  happiness 
since  she  could  not  have  it?  be  of  use  since 
nobody  was  of  much  use  to  her  ? Easier  say- 
kig  than  doing,  to  be  sure,  Sharley  found ; but 
sne  kept  the  idea  in  mind  as  the  winter  wore 
away. 

She  was  thinking  about  it  one  April  after- 
noon, when  she  had  stolen  out  of  the  house  for 
a walk  in  the  budding  woods.  She  had  need 
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enough  of  a walk.  It  was  four  'weeks  now 
since  she  had  felt  the  wide  wind  upon  her  face ; 
four  weeks  pleasantly  occupied  in  engineering 
four  boys  through  the  measles;  and  if  ever  a 
sick  child  had  the  capacity  for  making  of  him- 
self a seraph  upon  earth  it  was  Moppet.  It 
was  a thin  little  face  which  stood  out  against 
the  “green  mist”  of  the  unfurling  leaves  as 
Sharley  wandered  in  and  out  with  sweet  aim- 
lessness among  the  elms  and  hickories;  very 
thin,  with  its  wistful  eyes  grown  hollow;  a 
shadow  of  the  old  Sharley  who  fluttered  among 
the  plaid  ribbons  one  October  morning.  It  was 
a saddened  face — it  might  always  be  a saddened 
face — but  a certain  pleasant,  rested  look  had 
worked  its  way  about  her  mouth,  not  unlike 
the  rich  mellowness  of  a rainy  sunset.  Not 
that  Sharley  knew  much  about  sunsets  yet; 
but  she  thought  she  did,  which,  as  I said  be- 
fore, amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

She  was  thinking  with  a wee  glow  of  pleas- 
ure how  the  baby’s  arms  clung  around  her  neck 
that  morning,  and  how  surprised  her  mother 
looked  when  Methuselah  cried  at  her  taking 
this  walk.  As  you  were  warned  in  the  begin- 
ning, nothing  remarkable  ever  happened  to 
Sharley.  Since  she  had  begun  in  practice  to 
approve  Mrs.  Dike’s  theory,  that  44  no  harm 
was  done  if  nobody  thought  of  your  troubles,” 
she  had  neither  become  the  village  idol,  nor  in 
any  remarkable  degree  her  mother’s  pride.  But 
she  had  nevertheless  cut  for  herself  a small 
niche  in  the  heart  of  her  home — a much  larger 
niche,  perhaps,  than  the  excellent  Mrs.  Guest 
was  well  aware  of. 

4<I  don’t  care  how  small  it  is,”  cried  Shar- 
ley, 44  as  long  as  I have  room  to  stand  my  two 
feet  on  and  look  up.” 

And  for  that  old  pain  ? Ah,  well,  God  knew 
about  that,  and  Sharley — nobody  else.  What- 
ever the  winter  had  taught  her  she  had  bound 
and  labeled  in  her  precise  little  w'ay  for  future 
use.  At  least  she  had  learned — and  it  is  not 
every  body  who  learns  it  at  eighteen — to  wear 
her  life  bravely — 44  a rose  with  a golden  thorn.” 

I really  think  that  this  is  the  place  to  end  my 
story ; so  properly  polished  off  with  a moral. 
So  many  Sharleys,  too,  wdll  never  read  beyond. 
But  being  bound  in  honor  to  tell  the  whole 
moral  or  no  moral,  I must  add,  that  while 
Sharley  walked  and  thought  among  her  hick- 
ories there  came  up  a thunder-storm.  It  fell 
upon  her  without  any  warning.  The  sky  had 
been  clear  when  she  looked  at  it  last.  It  gaped 
at  her  now  out  of  the  throats  of  purple-black 
clouds.  Thunders  crashed  over  and  about  her. 
All  the  forest  darkened  and  reeled.  Sharley 
was  enough  like  other  girls  to  be  afraid  of  a 
thunder-storm.  She  started  with  a cry  to  break 
her  way  through  the  matted  undergrowth  ; saw, 
or  felt  that  she  saw,  the  glare  of  a golden  ar- 
row overhead ; threw  out  her  hands,  and  fell 
crushed,  face  downward,  at  the  foot  of  a scorch- 
ing tree. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  she  was  sitting 
under  a wood-pile.  Or,  to  speak  more  accu- 


rately, she  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Halcombe  Dike’s 
lap,  and  Mr.  Halcombe  Dike  was  under  the 
wood-pile. 

It  was  a low,  triangular  wood-pile,  roofed 
with  pine  boards,  through  which  the  water  was 
dripping.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  a large 
clearing,  exposed  to  the  rain,  but  safe. 

“ Oh !”  said  Sharley. 

“That’s  right,”  said  he,  “I  knew  you  were 
only  stunned.  I’ve  been  rubbing  your  hands 
and  feet  It  was  better  to  come  here  than  to 
run  the  blockade  of  that  patch  of  wood*  to  a 
house.  Don't  try  to  talk.” 

“I’m  not,”  said  Sharley,  with  a faint  little 
laugh,  44  it’s  you  that  are  talking” — and  ended 
with  a weak  pause,  her  head  falling  back  where 
she  had  found  it,  upon  his  arm. 

“I  wouldn't  talk,”  repeated  the  young  man, 
relevantly,  after  a profound  silence  of  five  min- 
utes. “I  was  coming  ‘across  lots’  from  the 
station.  You  fell — Sharley,  you  fell  right  at 
my  feet!” 

He  spoke  carelessly,  but  Sharley,  looking  up, 
saw  that  his  face  was  grave. 

“I  believe  I will  get  down,”  she  observed, 
after  some  consideration,  lifting  her  head. 

“I  don’t  sec  how  you  can,  you  know,”  he 
suggested,  helplessly ; “ it  pours  as  straight  as  a 
deluge  out  there.  There  isn’t  room  iu  this 
place  for  two  people  to  sit.” 

So  they  “accepted  the  situation.” 

The  clouds  broke  presently,  and  rifts  of  yel- 
low light  darted  in  through  the  fragrant,  wet- 
pine  boards.  Sharley’s  hair  had  fallen  from 
her  net  and  covered  her  face.  She  felt  too 
weak  to  push  it  away.  After  some  thought 
Halcombe  Dike  pushed  it  away  for  her,  rever- 
ently, with  his  strong,  warm  hand.  , The  white 
little  trembling  face  shone  out.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  it — the  poor  little  face !— looked  at  it 
gravely  and  long. 

But  Sharley  at  the  look  sat  up  straight. 
Her  heart  leaped  out  into  the  yellow  light. 
All  her  dreary  winter  danced  and  dwindled 
away.  Through  the  cracks  in  the  piue  boards 
a long  procession  of  May-days  came  filing  in. 
The  scattering  rain-drops  flamed  before  her. 
44  All  the  world  and  all  the  waters  blushed  and 
bloomed.”  She  was  so  very  young? 

“I  could  not  speak,”  be  told  her,  quietly, 
“when  I was  at  home  before.  I could  never 
speak  till  now.  Last  October  I thought” — his 
voice  sinking  hoarsely — “I  thought,  Sharley,  it 
could  never  be.  I could  barely  eke  out  my 
daily  bread ; I had  no  right  to  ask  you — to  bind 
you.  You  were  very  young;  I thought,  per- 
haps, Sharley,  you  might  forget.  Somebody 
else  might  make  you  happier.  I would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  happiness.  I asked 
God  to  bless  you  that  morning  when  I went 
away  in  the  cars,  Sharley.  Sharley!” 

Something  in  her  face  he  could  not  under- 
stand. All  that  was  meant  by  the  upturned 
face  perhaps  he  will  never  understand.  She 
hid  it  in  her  bright,  browm  hair ; put  her  hand 
up  softly  upon  his  cheek  and  cried. 
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“ If  you  would  like  to  hear  any  thing  about 
tlm  business  part  of  it — ” suggested  the  young 
nran,  clearing  his  throat.  But  Sharley  “ hated 
business.”  She  would  not  hear. 

“Not  about  the  Crumpet  Buildings  ? Well, 
I carried  that  affair  through — that’s  all.” 

They  came-  out  under  the  wide  sky,  and 
walked  home  hand  in  hand.  All  the  world 
was  hung  with  crystals.  The  faint  shadow  of 
a rainbow  quivered  across  a silver  cloud. 

The  first  thing  that  Sharley  did  when  she 
came  home  was  to  find  Moppet  and  squeeze 
him. 

“Oh,  Moppdt,  we  can  be  good  girls  all  the 
same  if  we  are  happy,  can’t  we  ?” 

“No  Sir!”  said  injured  Moppet.  “You 
don’t  catch  me !” 

“But  oh,  Moppet,  see  the  round  drops  hang- 
ing and  burning  on  the  blinds ! And  how  the 
little  mud-puddles  shine,  Moppet !” 

Out  of  her  pain  and  her  patience  God  had 
brought  her  beautiful  answer.  It  was  well  for 
Sharley.  But  if  such  answer  had  not  come? 
That  also  would  be  well. 


BLIND  PEOPLE. 

IT  is  a mistake,  although  a very  common  one, 
to  suppose  thut  the  loss  of  si«ht  is  neces- 
sarily, or  usually,  accompanied  by  an  atoning 
strength  or  acuteness  of  the  other  senses.  In 
individual  instances  blind  persons  have  shown 
themselves  remarkable  for  what  they  could  do 
by  touch,  hearing,  and  taste ; but  this  is  the 
result  of  the  special  training  of  those  senses, 
coupled  with  a developed  power  of  making 
quickly,  and  depending  on,  intellectual  infer- 
ences from  the  impressions  which  the  unim- 
paired senses  communicate ; and  not  a gift  ac- 
companying blindness. 

The  men  who  have  lost  their  right  arms  on 
the  battle-fields  of  the  civil  war  have  been 
taught  to  write  with  their  left  so  well  that  their 
penmanship  has  won  praise  and  prizes.  But 
they  have  not  learned  to  write  with  the  left 
hand  any  more  easily  than  an  unhurt  man 
might  do — they  have  not  learned  as  easily; 
but  they  have  h§d  a motive  in  necessity.  So 
the  loss  of  sight  weakens  and  depresses  the 
powers*  that  remain,  diminishes  the  courage, 
obscures  and  enfeebles  many  of  the  fundament- 
al ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  de- 
prives’ the  sufferer  of  a most  important  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  other  senses.  But  not- 
withstanding this  drawback,  how  wonderful  is 
the  quickness  of  sense,  or  shrewdness  in  intel- 
lectual deduction,  sometimes  displayed  by  blind 
persons ! 

Such,  for  instance,  ns  that  of  Blacklock,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  walking  into  % deep  well,  if 
the  sound  of  his  little  dog’s  feet,  pattering  be- 
fore him  on  the  board  bv  which  half  of  it  'was 
covered,  had  not  warned  him  of  danger;  of 
Saunderson,  who  . touched  an  antiquarian  coin 
with  his  tongue  and  was  sure  it  wasn’t  Roman  ; 
and  who  knew  that  a certain  lady  had  white 


teeth,  because  “ for  the  last  half  hour  she  had 
done  nothing  but  laugh ;”  of  the  Bokhara  shop- 
keeper, described  by  Yamb^ry,  who  kept  six- 
teen kinds  of  tea,  and  could  tell  them  all  apart 
by  the  touch  (hr  was  it  by  the  taste  ?) ; of  Stan- 
ley, who,  unexpectedly  addressed  in  Pall  Mall 
with  the  question,  in  a feigned  voice,  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  absent  in  Jamaica  for 
twenty  years,  “ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stanley  ?” 
responded,  after  an  instant’s  hesitation,  “God 
bless  me,  Mr.  Smith ! how  long  have  you  been 
in  England  ?”  of  Gough,  the  blind  mathematician 
and  naturalist  of  Kendal,  who,  when  in  his  old 
age  a rare  plant  was  brought  to  him,  examined 
it  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  at  once  gave  the 
correct  name,  and  declared  he  had  never  seen 
but  one  specimen  of  it,  and  that  was  fifty  years 
ago;  of  Wilson,  the  blind  bell-ringer  of  Dum- 
fries, who  tripped  up  the  steps  to  the  belfry  as 
quickly  and  as  certainly  as  if  possessed  of  the 
keenest  sight,  and  rarely  missed  the  key-hole 
at  the  first  trial  with  the  key ; of  Dr.  Willard, 
of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  who,  having  be- 
come blind  while  still  a young  man,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  could  gather  his  own  fruit,  prune 
the  trees  judiciously,  lay  out  and  plant  his  gar- 
den, selecting  and  sowing  the  seeds  without 
mistake;  of  John  Metcalf,  the  blind  road- 
maker,  who  guided  lost  travelers  along  the  in- 
tricate roads  so  skillfully  that  they  never  sus- 
pected but  that  he  could  see ; of  Erancis  Hu- 
ber, who  discovered  facts  in  regard  to  the  life 
and  habits  of  bees  which  the  wisest  and  most 
keen-siglited  naturalists  had  failed  to  detect. 

So  also  it  is  related  that  a blind  messenger  at 
Edinburgh  was  sent  with  a mattress  to  a cus- 
tomer, and  with  it  the  bill  for  payment.  The 
sender  of  the  mattress  was  surprised  to  see  the 
messenger  return  with  the  account  and  the  mat- 
tress too.  “I’ve  brought  back  baith,  ye  see, 

Sir,”  said  he.  “How  so?”  “Indeed,  Sir,  I 
didna  like  t’  leave  *t  yonder,  else  I’m  sure  we 
wad  ne’er  see  the  siller — there’s  nae  a stick  of 
furniture  within  the  door!”  “How  do  you 
come. to  know  that?”  “Oh,  Sir,  twa  taps  on 
the  floor  wi’  my  stick  soon  tell’t  me  that.” 

A single  incident  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
masterly  skill  of  Stanley  in  the  management  of 
the  organ.  At  a public  performance  of  one  of  • 
Handel’s  “ Te‘  Deums”  the  organ  was  found  to 
be  a half  note  too  sharp  for  the  other  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra;  whereupon  Stanley, 
who  was  conducting  the  music,  instead  of  re- 
quiring that  the  violins  should  be  screwed  up  to 
the  organ’s  higher  range,  at  once,*  without  pre- 
meditation, transposed  the  whole  piece  to  suit 
them  into  a lower  key.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  new  key  was  the  remote 
one  of  C sharp  major. 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  in  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  a blind  man’s  memory.  “ When 
I was  a young  man,”  says  a director  of  the  Great 
Malvern  Museum,  “ for  many  years  I hunted  in 
vain  to  kill  a common  dotterel,  which  Pennant, 
the  great  naturalist,  said  ought  to  be  called  4 tm- 
common."  But  at  last  I shot  one,  and  sent  to 
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him.  I never  saw  the  famous  old  man  again 
for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  long  after  he 
had  become  blind.  Meeting  him  then  by  ac- 
cident, ‘I  can  hardly  hope,’  I said,  ‘that  you 
will  remember  me,  Mr.  Pennanf  ?’  For  a mo- 
ment the  blind  man  hesitated,  and  then  cried 
out,  with  sudden  eagerness,  ‘Ah ! my  friend  of 
the  dotterel  T” 

Anciently  the  blind  were  neglected,  and  left 
in  a great  measure  to  their  own  resources  and 
to  the  charity  of  friends ; they  were  regarded 
as  incapable  of  special  development  or  educa- 
tion. The  art  of  giving  instruction  in  special 
and  peculiar  ways  to  this  unfortunate  class  was 
slowly  introduced,  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  taking  its  commencement  in  France  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  other  countries  following 
for  the  most  part  and  for  a long  time  the  lead 
of  French  experiment.  As  is  well  known,  the 
whole  course  of  progress  in  this  respect  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  instruction  in  special  institu- 
tions, and  not  in  any  methods  or  plans  of  do- 
mestic training. 

The  blind  child  must  be  sent  from  home  to 
an  institution  where  special  efforts  can  be  made 
to  enlighten  his  darkened  mind.  And  yet, 
with  all  the  helps  which  can  be  given  him,  with 
what  infinite  difficulty  does  he  tread  the  path 
to  knowledge?  He  is  brought,  for  example, 
into  an  extensive  building,  with  which  he  must 
become  acquainted  almost  entirely  by  touch  and 
hearing.  All  is  new  and  strange.  But  in  a 
few  weeks  he  can  navigate  the  difficult  pas- 
sages with  considerable  dexterity,  finds  his  own 
seat  at  table,  his  place  in  the  basket-room  or 
work-shop,  and  has,  most  likely,  chosen  a spe- 
cial companion  from  among  the  sightless  pupils. 
As  months  pass  on  he  learns  to  distinguish  his 
owrn  tools  and  implements  from  those  of  his 
companions  by  some  little  flaw  or  peculiarity 
not  apparent  to  his  teacher;  to  measure  dis- 
tances with  wonderful  accuracy ; to  know  the 
step  of  every  teacher  and  every  companion. 
In  short,  touch  and  hdhring  are  being  silently 
and  surely  educated ; the  ear,  a watchfql  sen- 
tinel and  skillful  guide,  becomes  keener,  and 
the  fingers  more  delicately  susceptible  and  dis- 
criminating. 

When,  however,  he  seeks  that  mental  devel- 
opment and  education  which  comes  chiefly 
through  books,  difficulties  thicken.  The  ele- 
mentary processes  are  slow  and  laborious. 
Numerous  systems  of  printing  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  use  of  the  blind — all  very  ingen- 
ious, no  doubt,  but  most  of  them  difficult  to 
be  understood  by  a person  with  eyes,  and  we 
should  suppose  they  would  be  hopelessly  bewil- 
dering to  one  without  them.  Those  who  are 
gifted  with  special  acuteness  of  touch,  and  cor- 
responding mental  ability,  learn,  by  patient  ef- 
fort, to  read  with  facility.  But  facts  mentioned 
in  the  recent  Report  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  show  that  the  majority  of 
pupils  meet  with  serious  difficulties  in  learning 
to  read  at  all  well.  The  question  as  to  what 
kind  of  alphabet  is  best  adapted  to 'their  use 


is  by  no  means  settled.  The  Boston  and  the 
Philadelphia  (or  Glasgow,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  systems  have  been  the  most  popular, 
and  are  composed  of  lines  which  form  letters 
much  like  our  ordinary  alphabet.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Philadelphia  letter  is  known  as 
Alston’s. 

A method  of  writing  with  points,  invented 
by  Braille,  is  now  in  general  use  in  many  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.  And  while  it  is  argued 
by  some  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  hav- 
ing a system  of  embossed  printing  for  the  blind 
in  which  the  alphabet  resembles  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  in  ordinary  use  anfflong  the  seeing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  point  alphabet  is  infinite- 
ly more  simple,  and  can  be  readily  learned  bv 
many  who  have  utterly  failed  to  master  the 
Boston  print.  It  is  less  laborious  to  write, 
and  also  much  space  is  saved  in  printing. 
Books  for  the  blind  are  both  expensive  and 
bulky.  The  Bible  in  the  Boston  type  makes  a 
set  of  eight  huge  volumes. 

The  Braille'  system,  which  has  been  extens- 
ively adopted,  is  based  on  ten  fundamental 
signs,  representing  the  first  ten  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  also  the  ten  Arabic  numerals,  as 
follows : 

ABODE  FOR  I J 


123*4  5 G 7 S 0 0 

By  very  simple  additions  the  other  letters 
are  represented.  This  system  has  also  been 
applied  to  musical  notation  in  such  a manner 
as  to  render  the  reading  and  writing  of  music 
very  easy.  The  mode  of  writing  is  simple. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a board,  with  a 
surface  grooved  horizontally  and  vertically  by 
lines  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  Over 
this  board  a frame  is  fitted.  Sheets  of  paper 
being  placed  over  the  board,  the  points  arc 
made  with  a style,  through  a slip  of  perforated 
metal,  which  contains  all  the  changes  used  in 
the  system.  • As  the  sheets  must  be  reversed 
to  be  read,  the  writing  must  be  from  right  to 
left.  A few  books  have  been  printed  in  the 
point  print,  and  some  system  of  this  kind  cer- 
tainly commends  itself  to  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  from  itsjjreat  simplicity. 

A very  ingenious  invention  was  made  some 
years  ago  by  two  blind  men  of  Edinburgh,  and 
used  for  many  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Institu- 
tion as  a substitute  for  books  and  manuscripts, 
though  not  generally  adopted.  It  was  called 
the  string  alphabet,  being  a mode  of  designating 
the  different  letters  by  the  form  and  distances 
of  knots  on  a cord.  Thus  a book  could  be 
kept  rolled  up  like  a ball,  and  unrolled  and  read 
at  pleasure ; or  a communication  on  fine  cord 
be  sent  by  letter  to  a friend. 

The  blind  ^an  often  master  arithmetic  with 
comparative  ease.  Many  curious  contrivances 
have  been  invented  to  aid  them  in  their  calcula- 
tions. The  board  which  Saunderson,  a noted 
mathematical  genius,  used  was  a very  compli- 
cated affair.  It  was  about  a foot  square,  fixed 
in  a narrow  frame,  and  contained  a great  num- 
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bcr  of  cross  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  edges  of  the  board  had 
grooves  about  two  inches  apart,  and  to  each 
groove  belonged  five  parallels,  each  square 
inch  being  subdivided  into  one  hundred  smaller 
squares.  At  every  point  of  intersection  was  a 
small  hole  to  receive  a pin.  Saunderson  always 
kept  two  boxes  of  pins  by  his  side  when  at 
work,  and  these,  by  difference  of  position  or 
head,  expressed  to  him  the  various  numerals; 
a larger  pin  in  the  centre  of  each  little  square 
standing  for  zero,  a smaller  one  for  1,  and  the 
other  numerals  were  detected  by  their  relative 
position  to  these. 

Saunderson  manipulated  the  pins  with  incon- 
ceivable quickness  ; but  the  exact  way  in  which 
he  used  them  in  his  calculations  is  altogether  a 
mystery.  It  is  probable  that  he  used  groups  of 
pins,  from  time  to  time,  to  express  certain  stages 
in  the  operation,  as  memoranda  to  which  he 
could  refer  again  and  again.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  worked 
problems  of  every — even  the  highest — kind,  both 
in  common  arithmetic  and  algebra,  with  great 
rapidity  and  equal  accuracy.  Genius  as  he 
was,  and  full  of  resources  which  genius  alone 
can  devise  and  use,  he  would  doubtless  have 
rejoiced  to  possess  one  of  the  plain  and  simple 
arithmetic  boards  now  in  use. 

A popular  impression  is  afloat  that  some 
clever  blind  people  have  the  power  of  detecting 
colors  by  the  touch.  This  is  an  error;  touch 
can  do  nothing  here.  Yet  the  blind  man  may 
weave  you  a rug  bright  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow',  exactly  after  the  pattern  which  you 
prescribe.  In  the  first  place,  his  threads  of 
wool  are  all  placed  for  him  by  his  side,  in  one 
exact  order,  say  white,  crimson,  blue,  yellow, 
and  maroon.  They  are  always  in  the  same  or- 
der and  place,  so  that  he  takes  up  whichever  he 
needs  with  unerring  certainty.  Hung  up  in 
front  of  him,  but  easily  within  reach  of  his  fin- 
gers, is  a square  of  smooth,  thin  deal,  on  which 
is  traced  the  pattern  of  his  rug  in  nails  with 
heads  of  every  possible  variety  of  shape — round, 
square,  diamond-shape,  or  triangular;  tacks, 
brads,  and  buttons ; some  driven  home  to  the 
surface  of  the  board,  others  raised  above  it ; but 
all  telling  their  own  story  of  red,  green,  white, 
or  blue.  lie  reads  his  pattern  with  his  fingers, 
and  weaves  in  the  brilliant  colors  as  deftly  os  if 
he  saw  every  tint.  If  his  touch  is  keen  his  pat- 
tern can  be  set  for  him  by  the  help  of  letters 
and  figures,  certain  letters  standing  for  certain 
colors,  and  the  figures  indicating  how  many 
threads  or  strands  are  to  be  taken.  Then  the 
different  colors  all  being  arranged  in  regular  or- 
der he  skillfully  brings  out  the  intricacies  of  his 
pattern. 

The  material  used  for  making  baskets  is 
sometimes  colored  with  such  substances  that 
the  red,  for  example,  is  harsher  to  the  touch 
than  the  blue.  In  such  cases  the  blind  basket- 
maker  is  soon  able,  apparently,  to  detect  colors 
by  the  touch,  while  in  reality  it  is  a difference 
in  substance . 


In  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind  the 
making  of  baskets,  brooms,  brushes,  mattress- 
es, and  other  similar  articles,  is  systematically 
taught.  The  work  is  performed  with  great 
neatness  and  dexterity.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  work  of  the  blind  can  not  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  seeing;  but  the  brooms  and  mattresses 
made  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
prove  the  contrary.  Special  care  is  also  taken 
in  that  institution,  as  well  as  in  others,  that  the 
pupils  should  gain  practical  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  cost  of  material,  the  proper  prices 
to  be  affixed  to  manufactured  articles,  etc,,  so 
that  w'hen  they  leave  the  institution  they  may 
be  able  to  do  business  independently,  if  circum- 
stances render  it  needful. 

The  great  passion  in  the  life  of  a blind  man. 
when  once  aroused,  is  music.  Here  he  thinks 
he  can  achieve,  if  not  immortality,  at  least  re- 
nown and  certain  independence.  It  is  to  him 
a source  of  the  highest,  purest  pleasure,  a sol- 
ace under  all  his  troubles,  almost  light  in  his 
darkness.  It  rightly  occupies  a prominent  place 
in  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  sight- 
less, and  surprising  skill  and  proficiency  is  often 
attained. 

Among  the  mural  tablets  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  it  is  said  there  is  one  from  the 
tombs  of  Alabastron  representing  a blind  harp- 
er sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground , attended 
by  seven  other  blind  men  similarly  seated,  who 
sing  and  beat  time  with  their  hands.  They 
were  clearly  professional  musicians,  full  of  ani- 
mation and  interest  in  their  work  ; and  express- 
ing by  every  feature  of  the  face,  as  well  as  their 
very  position,  their  darken^  lot.  In  those  an- 
cient times  no  systematic  provision  appears  to 
have  been  made  for  the  blind  ; but  when  music 
became  their  resource,  they  seem  not  only  to 
have  met  with  compassion  and  help,  but  to  have 
found  a pure  enjoyment. 

There  is  a pleasant  incident  related  of  Men- 
delssohn, who  went  one  hot  summer  to  rest  his 
overtaxed  brain  in  Zurich.  There  he  was  be- 
sieged by  eager  admirers,  but  would  accept  of 
| no  invitation  until  hearing  that  the  blind  pupils 
of  the  Blind  School  were  anxious,  as  they  said, 
to  “see  him,”  he  visited  them.  He  spoke  to 
the  sightless  assembly  in  kindest  words,  and 
listened  to  their  songs  and  choruses,  some  even 
of  theirowm  composing,  with  interest  and  pleas- 
ure. And  then  the  great  musician  asked  per- 
mission to  sit  down  at  their  piano,  and  wan- 
dered away  into  one  of  those  wild  and  tender 
strains  of  speaking  melody  for  which  he  was  so 
famous.  His  silent,  wrapt  audience  listened 
so  intently  to  “The  Song  without  Words,”  that 
a pinfall  would  have  broken  the  stillness.  One 
by  one  over  the  eager  faces  crept  the  air  of 
deep,  quiet  joy,  until  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
flood  of  mingling  harmonies,  a voice  cam$  to 
them  out  of  the  very  chorus  they  had  just 
been  singing.  Then  their  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  The  great  master  had  carried  them 
away,  at  his  will,  to  heights  of  joy  and  tri- 
umphant praise  before  unknown ; he  had  whis- 
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pered  to  them  of  sorrow,  and  the  cloudy  ways 
of  life,  in  words  of  soft,  unbroken  tenderness ; 
and  now  he  stirred  their  inmost  depths  by  a 
strain  of  their  own  weaving,  into  which  he 
poured  a new  tide  of  living  song,  new  grace, 
and  new  meaning.  No  words  could  tell  what 
they  felt ; they  could  have  pressed  him  to  their 
very  hearts  for  joy.  This  was  not  long  before 
the  great  musician’s  death  ; but  he  still  lives  in 
the  Blind  School  at  Zurich,  and  there  still  re- 
mains as  a precious  relic  the  master’s  chair  in 
which  he  sat. 

Where  real  musical  genius,  intellect,  and  ed- 
ucation are  combined,  the  blind  musician  may 
at  once  take  high  rank ; and  not  a few  have 
astonished  the  world  with  grand  and  glorious 
strains.  Occasionally,  also,  some  strange  prod- 
igy,  like  u Blind  Tom,”  attracts  public  atten- 
tion for  a time.  Until  seven  years  old  this  odd 
genius  was  regarded  as  an  idiot.  Suddenly  one 
night  he  was  overheard  playing  the  piano  in 
his  master's  drawing-room,  touching  it  with 
singular  grace  and  beauty,  wandering  through 
rapid  cadences,  and  wild  bursts  of  melody,  as  a 
finished  musician.  As  far  as  could  be  known, 
he  had  never  even  touched  a piano  till  that 
night.  From  that  time  forth  he  had  free  ac- 
cess to  the  instrument,  on  which  he  every  day 
performed  greater  wonders,  repeating  without 
effort  almost  note  by  note  any  music  once  played 
to  him,  and  with  wonderful  accuracy  mimick- 
ing any  fault  or  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  the 
performer.  His  marvelous  powers  were  soon 
exhibited  to  the  public.  He  would  sit  down  and 
play,  with  amazing  correctness,  difficult  pieces 
of  music,  a dozen  p%es  in  length,  wdiich  he  had 
heard  but  once.  Notwithstanding  this  dex- 
terity, one  of  his  favorite  feats  was  to  produce 
an  outrageous,  discordant  jumble  of  sound  which 
no  ear  of  the  slightest  pretense  to  sensibility 
could  produce  or  endure  without  intense  pain 
and  disgust.  The  case  of  Blind  Tom  stands 
alone  as  a positive  anomaly. 

While  to  a majority  of  the  blind  music  is  a 
source  of  delight  the  acquisition  of  it  is  general- 
ly laborious.  The  process  of  deciphering  any 
of  the  printed  signs  by  which  musical  changes 
are  made  known  to  them  is  long  and  tedious. 
Consequently  the  pupils  are  usually  taught  by 
dictation ; a short  passage  being  given  by  the 
teacher,  and  repeated  by  the  pupil  until  he  has 
mastered  it.  In  this  way  a piece  of  music  is 
gradually  but  accurately  learned,  and  when  once 
imprinted  in  the  memory  it  is  rarely  forgotten 
or  lost. 

The  blind  have  their  sports  and  games  and 
recreative  employments  ; although  for  the  most 
part  these  are  of  the  quieter  kind.  Checkers, 
chess,  dominoes,  and  games  of  a similar  nature, 
are  attractive  to  them ; and  often  they  acquire 
a great  deal  of  skill.  Numerous  little  fancy 
articles  are  made  by  stringing  beads  on  small 
wire.  The  beads  are  arranged  according  to 
color  in  different  boxes;  the  blind  girl  takes 
the  end  of  her  wire,  and  passes  it  several  times 
through  the  beads,  by  which  means  several 


probably  are  strung  on  to  the  wire.  She  counts 
carefully  the  number  she  needs,  in  accordance 
to  her  own  fancy,  or  the  directions  she  has  re- 
ceived, and  retains  those  on  the  wire  while  she 
removes  the  others.  Fine  and  delicate  work 
of  various  sorts  is  sometimes  done,  wThich  would 
seem  quite  impossible  for  a blind  person  to  ac- 
complish. There  is  now  in  the  reception-room 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  a 
large  and  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers,  made  of 
hair,  and  entirely  the  handiwork  of  a sightless 
person. 

The  blind  sometimes  have  very  false  and  cu- 
rious conceptions  in  regard  to  sight  “I  can’t 
understand,”  said  a clever  blind  man,  “how 
things  can  be  seen  to  be  round  or  sqjuare,  with- 
out passing  the  fingers  over  them.”  The  pro- 
cess of  seeing,  to  a man  born  blind,  must  be 
more  or  less  of  a mystery.  Even  Saunderson 
only  got  so  far  as  to  conceive  that  “ the  art  of 
seeing  was  similar  to  that  of  a series  of  threads 
being  drawn  from  the  distant  object  to  the  eye. 

Du  Puiseaux,  the  son  of  a Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  in  some 
things  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  his  day, 
having  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  bot- 
any and  chemistry ; but  he  was  blind.  He  had 
a wonderful  memory  for  sounds,  and  could,  it 
is  said,  recognize  by  their  voice  persons  whom 
he  had  only  once  heard.  He  could  tell  if  be 
was  in  a street  or  a blind  alley,  in  a large  room 
or  a 6mall  one ; but  he  believed  that  astrono- 
mers were  the  only  people  who  saw  with  tele- 
scopes, and  that  they  had  their  eyes  difleremlv 
formed  from  other  men.  Nor  was  his  notion 
about  eyes  in  general  a w'hit  less  incorrect. 
“ The  eye,”  said  he,  “ is  an  organ  on  which  the 
air  should  have  the  same  effect  as  my  stick  on 
my  hand.”  A boy  upon  w'hom  Cheselden  op- 
erated-for  cataract,  had  clearly  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  Even  when  restored  to  sight, 
he  believed  that  the  objects  he  looked  on 
touched  bis  eyes,  as. those  which  he  felt  touched 
his  skin ; and  he  consequently  had  no  true  idea 
of  distance.  He  asked  “which  was  the  sense 
that  deceived  him,  the  sight  or  the  touch  ?n 
He  w’ondered  how  a likeness  of  his  father’s  face 
could  be  got  into  so  small  a space  as  his  mother’s 
watch-case;  it  seemed  to  him  as  impossible  ns 
getting  a bushel  into  a pint  measure.  It  took 
hint  some  time  to  learn  to  distinguish  betw  een 
the  dog  and  the  cat,  until  he  had  felt  them  over 
carefully  with  his  owrn  hand.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  when  some  one 
asked  Du  Puiseaux  if  he  “would  not  be  glad 
to  have  his  sight,”  he  replied,  “If  it  were  not 
for  curiosity  I would  rather  have  long  arms ; it 
seems  to  me  that  my  hands  would  teach  me 
better  what  is  passing  in  the  moon  than  your 
eyes  or  telescopes.”  Even  among  the  educated 
blind  there  must  exist  strangely  vague  and  in- 
correct ideas  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  met- 
aphysical world.  Cut  off  as  the  blind  man  is, 
in  a measure,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
from  many  channels  of  light  and  information 
open  to  others,  his  isolation  Is  said  to  give  him 
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special  power  and  aptitude  for  the  study  of  ab- 
stract things : of  philosophy  and  of  mathematics. 
Isolated,  undoubtedly  he  is;  when  he  wishes 
to  think,  his  blindness  saves  him  from  the  in- 
trusion of  external  objects  and  the  busy  crowd 
of  ideas  which  wait  about  on  the  world  oft  visi- 
ble things ; it  may  free  him  from  some  illusions 
of  the  senses,  and  the  snares  of  outside  appear- 
ance; he  easily  becomes  abstracted,  where  a 
man  with  sight  would  often  find  it  hard*:  so  far, 
therefore,  his  way  toward  deep,  inward  thought 
is  cleared ; wind  and  tide  seem  in  his  favor. 
Yet,  although  more  than  one  philosopher  is  said 
to  have  plunged  himself  into  darkness,  for  the 
purpose  of  intense  and  absolute  thought,  few, 
we  fancy,  would  agree  with  the  old  woman  who 
said  to  Dr.  Guyse,  her  minister,  who  had  sud- 
denly become  blind,  “ God  be  praised  that  your 
sight  is  gone  2 You're  more  powerful  than  ever, 
now  ye've  no  notes.” 

The  comparative  statistics  of  blindness  in 
different  countries  reveal  sqme  very  singular 
facts.  In  the  United  States  there  are  fewer 
blind  persons  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitant^ 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  there 
being  only  one  in  about  2460  inhabitants.  Nor- 
way, for  instance,  has  1 in  540,  Denmark  I in 
1523,  Sweden  1 in  1419,  Bavaria  but  1 in  1986, 
and  France  1 in  938 ; "while  Newfoundland  has 
1 in  1426,  Nova  Scotia  1 in  1788,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  1 in  1880.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  find  a satisfactory  reason  for  all  of  these 
differences,  although  variations  of  climate  give 
an  explanation  of  some.  Between  20°  and  30° 
north  latitude  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  1 to  100 ; 
between  50°  and  60°  1 to  1400 ; while  between 
70°  and  80°  it  is  1 to  550. 

In  round  numbers,  the  entire  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  about  12,000 ; 
in  Great  Britain,  about  30,000 ; in  France, 
38,000.  There  are  numerous  institutions,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  conducted  on 
liberal  principles,  which  aim  to  give  this  unfor- 
tunate class  an  education  which  will  fit  them 
for  any  position  in  life  which  their  infirmity 
will  allow  them  to  fill. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
had  155  pupils  during  the  last  year.  The  course 
of  study  is  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  pupils  at  all  stages  of  advancement ; such 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment as  will  be  of  practical  benefit ; and  spe- 
cial attention's  paid  to  the  general  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates.  A visit  to  inch  an  in- 
stitution as  this,  while  it  awakens  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  those  deprived  of  sight,  also  causes 
one  to  rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  done  by 
systematic  benevolence  to  relieve  their  condi- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  done  for 
them^et  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  do, 
more  or  less,  dwell  in  a separate  and  peculiar 
domain  of  their  own.  However  we  may  try  to 
lessen  the  sharpness  of  the  line  which  divides 
them  from  the  seeing  world,  still  they  are  di- 


vided, and,  at  certain  times,  stand,  as  it  were, 
aloof  from  the  multitude  of  seeing  men.  They 
are  utterly  barred  off  from  a thousand  channels 
through  which  intelligence  from  the  outer  world 
speaks  ^ith  silent  yet  living  voice  to  the  whole 
human  race.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  what 
their  loss  is,  or  how  sharp  the  privation.  When 
all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  for  their  re- 
lief, guidance,  and  support,  the  cloud  under 
"which  they  still  live  i#  deep  and  dark.  Howr- 
ever  bright  the  lining  of  that  cloud — and  no 
one  learns  to  be  more  fully  conscious  of  its 
beauty  and  brightness  than  the  sufferer  him- 
self— there  must  be  times  when  the  darkness 
grows  deep  and  heavy  and  hard  to  be  borne. 
Yet  it  is  never  too  early  with  a blind  child  to 
teach  him  that  he  is  not  alone  in  the  darkness. 
Never  too  early  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  the 
sataie  living  and  mighty  Being  who  has  made, 
and  controls,  and  will  judge  the  rest  of  the  world 
— is  the  very  same  that,  unseen,  is  about,  and 
keeps,  and  will  judge  him  at  the  last ; that  there 
is  but  one  Father  in  the  heaven  above,  in  whom 
we  all  alike  must  trust. 

And  no  one  is  more  ready  and  more  willing 
to  learn  to  believe  this  than  the  blind  child  if  he 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a kindly  and  loving  teacher. 


THE  CAVE  OF  THE  WINDS. 

TIME : the  past  summer,  whose  grasses  are 
now  gathered,  whose  leaves,  then  fresh  and 
green,  now  crisp  and  curled,  are  waiting  burial 
beneath  the  snows  whose  herald  flakes  fill  the 
air. 

Scene  : the  piazza  of  the  Cataract  House,  at 
Niagara. 

Dramatis  Persons  ( place  aux  dames ) — 
Bella,  the  brunette,  graceful  and  stately  as  a 
mountain  pine ; Sappho,  the  blonde,  whose  eyes 
have  caught  the  color  of  the  morning  skies; 
Violetta,  the  bewitching,  who  has  always  had 
her  own  way,  and  can  never  be  persuaded  to 
have  any  one  elses ; Roxanna,  a delegate  from 
New  England,  whose  bump  of  self-poisedness 
and  go-aheadativencss  is  large  and  well-defined. 
In  the  fore-ground  sits  Narcissus,  his  attention 
about  equally  divided  between  Sappho  and  his 
patent-leather  boots ; on  the  right  wing  strides 
Don  Miguel,  swarthy  but  courteous  ; on  the  left, 
mounting  guard  against  any  raid  upon  the  chair 
which  lie  has  temporarily  quitted,  John  Paul 
may  be  seen,  his  classic  profile  showing  in  stud- 
ied relief  against  the  white  pillar  whereon  he 
leans.  So  much  for  the  grouping. 

“Who  is  for  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  this 
morning?”  speaks  the  cheery  voice  of  Mrs.  Ja- 
ponica,  chaperon  of  the  lady  part  of  the  party. 

“I,”  and  “I,”  and  “I,” and  “I,”  and  “I,” 
and  “I,”  and  “I,”  cry  all.  Not  a dissentient 
voice  among  the  group. 

“Put  to  vote  and  unanimously  carried,”  re- 
marks Narcissus. 

it  is  one  vara  good  plan,”  says  Don 
Miguel,  brushing  the  ash  from  his  first  ciga- 
rette. 
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“Then  order  out  the  barouche/’  continues 
Mrs.  Japonica ; “ how  many  are  there  of  us  ?” 

“We  are  seven,”  replies  John  Paul. 

“Too  many  by  twice;  but  the  distance  is 
short,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  tq  get  up 
another  carriage.  You  young  people  must 
walk ; we  old  fogies  will  ride.  ” 

By  this  the  barouche  was  at  the  door ; Mrs. 
Japonica,  with  her  body-guard  of  matrons,  got 
in ; “ forward”  was  sounded,  and  the  train  was 
soon  in  motion.  In  accordance  with  all  mili- 
tary precedent,  the  light  infantry  of  the  young 
marched  in  the  van ; the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  married  brigade  following  on  lumbering 
wheels. 

* The  walk  from  the  Cataract  House  to  Goat 
Island  follows  down  and  along  the  rapids,  cross- 
ing the  bridge  where  a toll,  varying  according 
to  age,  size,  sex,  and  condition,  is  demanded 
of  each  person.  Tliere  is  little  of  interest  to 
be  seen  on  the  way  if  we  except  the  water,  of 
which  there  is  quite  enough  to  turn  several  good- 
sized  mill-wheels ; but  the  summer  having  been 
a particularly  rainy  one,  water  was  not  at  all 
new  and  scarcely  attracted  remark. 

“This  way  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,”  said 
a number  of  sign-boards,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  the  place.  The  first  station — 
the  ante-chamber,  so  to  speak — is  a frame-build- 
ing, looking  not  unlike  a bam ; here  you  pre- 
pare for  an  introduction  to  the  inner  mysteries. 

The  preparation  consists  in  divesting  your- 
self of  the  magnificent  habiliments,  the  purple 
pantaloons  and  fine  linen,  in  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  disport  yourself  before  the 
critical  feminine  eye,  and  putting  on  the  gar- 
ments which  the  guides  if  not  the  gods  have 
provided  for  you.  These  being  cut  to  suit  the 
length  and  breadth  of  overage  humanity,  the  fit  j 
is  not  remarkably  perfect  if  you  chance  to  be  I 
either  over  or  undersized.  John  Paul,  being  J 
cast  in  a diminutive  mould,  looked  very  much 
as  a bean-pole  would  arrayed  in  a pursers  shirt. 
Nor  is  the  material  of  these  garments  that 
which  your  tailor  commends  to  consideration  on 
the  ground  that  itris  “imported.”  Blue  ging- 
ham trowsers,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
cord  like  that  which  theTrappist  monks  wear, 
an  oil-skin  pea-jacket,  bound  with  a similar 
girdle,  and  a flapping  oil-skin  hood,  buttoned 
so  tightly  around  the  neck  and  under  the  chin 
that  at  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  you  imag- 
ine that  by  some  singular  mistake  your  head  has 
been  popped  into  a stew-pan,  constitute  the  up- 
per rigging.  Moccasins  of  white  felt  are  bound 
upon  your  feet,  and  the  attire  is  complete.  This 
•is  the  court-dress  which  you  must  don  if  you 
seek  audience  with  the  Winds.  The  dressing- 
rooms  are  not  quite  so  comfortable  as  the  ones 
you  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  floor,  in- 
stead of  with  a carpet,  is  covered  with  sand  and 
broken  clam-shells ; the  wash-bowl  has  a large 
hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the  pitcher  is  without 
a handle ; a look iug-gl ass  is  provided  that  you 
may  arrive  at  a full  idea  of  the  repulsiveness 
of  your  personal  appearance;  but  this  being 


cracked  in  several  places  distorts  you  into  a 
monster  of  such  hideous  mien  that  to  be  hated 
needs  but  to  be  seen ! And  there  being  no  bell 
about  the  room  you  are  forced  to  make  yourself 
seen,  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  a reef  taken 
in  the  slack  of  your  trowsers,  or  a nail  pressed 
into  service  to  supply  the  place  of  a missing  bat- 
ton.  The  comb  and  brush  at  the  disposal  of 
guests  is  suggestive ; but  not  being  particular 
about  thfe  parting  of  your  hair  just  now'  you  con- 
clude that  you  will  not  use  them. 

One  thing  not  over  and  above  pleasant  about 
the  affair  is  that  vour  gingham  trowsers  arc  wet 
and  dripping.  A large  fat  gentleman  has  just 
jumped  out  of  them.  There  are  several  sensa- 
tions in  life  more  pleasant  than  thrusting  your 
legs  into  wet  trowsers.  So  thought  Narcissus. 
He  barely  got  a foot  in  before  he  started  back 
with  a yell  of  dismay:  “Thunder!  I’m  sub- 
ject to  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  If  I put 
those  wet  rags  on  I couldn’t  stir  for  a week!* 
And  he  at  once  decided  not  to  go.  It  being 
necessary  that  some  one  should  watch  our 
tooney,  diamond  sleeve-buttons,  and  shirt- 
studs,  Frodsham  watches  and  chains,  it  was  at 
last  arranged  that  to  him  this  responsible  post 
should  be  assigned.  At  last  the  toilets  were 
made,  and  after  stopping  a moment  to  get 
breath  and  allow'  Don  Miguel  to  relieve  him- 
self of  a huge  Spanish  oath  and  a clam-shell 
which  was  in  his  moccasin,  the  gentlemen  sal- 
lied out  into  the  hall. 

The  ladies  were  not  visible. 

Rat,  tat,  tat  at  the  door  of  their  room : “ La- 
dies, are  yon  ready  ?” 

The  door  opens  about  two  inches  and  the 
nose  of  Bella  is  visible,  with  the  eyes  of  Vio- 
letta peeping  over  her  shoulder : 

“Oh,  we  can’t  come  out  in  this  rig  with  all 
those  people  looking  at  us ; tell  those  men  to 
go  away !” 

We,  in  our  uncommon  attire,  were  mistaken 
for  men ! 

But  aside  from  us  there  was  quite  a crowd 
around.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  Niagara  Is  to 
see  the  procession  of  pilgrims,  male  and  female, 
starting  for  that  Mecca  of  the  waters  known  as 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  Multitudes  go  over  to 
the  island  expressly  to  witness  the  exhibition. 

As  the  naughty,  naughty  men  would  neither 
be  persuaded  nor  ordered  awTay,  the  ladies  finally 
came  out,  timidly,  and  casting  furtive  glances 
around  to  see  if  any  body  was  laughing  at  them. 
Their  movement  was  a sidewav*,  deprecating 
one,  like  that  of  a crab  when  first  trying  locomo- 
tion in  a new  shell. 

I have  spoken  of  the  procession  as  one  of 
pilgrims ; the  simile  is  a good  one,  barring  the 
lack  of  cockle-hats  and  staffs,  for  the  shoon  arc 
there,  and  oil-skin  w ould  pass  current  w ith  even 
the  unimaginative  mind  for  sackcloth,  while  the 
gray  sand  which  sprinkles  the  garments  answ  ers 
for  ashes. 

Hand  in  hand,  down  steep,  winding  stairs,  the 
party  goes,  the  ladies  occasionally  tripping  in 
their  unaccustomed  style  of  slippers — but  never 
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falling,  there  being  always  some  one  ready  to 
catch  them.  i 

The  ledge  of  rock,  level  with  the  foot  of  the 
£dl,  reached,  a stand  is  made  and  the  order  of 
advance  determined  on.  There  are  two  guides 
— Palinurus,  who  has  been  at  the  business  for 
fifteen  years,  a grizzled  old  veteran,  and  Aqua- 
rius, younger,  with  a weakness  for  the  gentler 
sex  and  diving.  It  is  arranged  that  Palinurus 
shall  lead  with  Bella,  John  Paul  to  follow  next 
with  Violetta,  then  Don  Miguel  with  Roxanna ; 
Aquarius  bringing  up  the  rear  and  covering  the 
flank  with  Sappho. 

“ Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching,** 

sings  Bella,  lightly,  as  she  skips  along  the  plank 
walk  whose  further  end  is  lost  in  mist,  gayly  as 
though  treading  a ball-room  floor.  Violetta 
walks  slower  and  trembling,  so  that  the  advance 
couple  are  behind  the  Fail  and  lost  to  view  be- 
fore she  and  John  Paul  come  up.  The  others 
have  stopped  to  tighten  their  girths,  so  that 
there  are  none  to  aid  this  timid  couple  if  they 
come  to  grief.  They  are  now  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  Fall — and  what  a fall  is  there,  my  coun- 
trymen ! The  great  volume  of  water  thunders 
down,  dashing  the  spray  into  poor  Violetta's 
face  and  blinding  her.  A noise  as  of  ten  thou- 
sand siege-guns  is  in  her  ears  ; the  winds,  roar- 
ing up  from  the  chasm  and  whirling  and  twist- 
ing the  spray  into  fantastic  shapes  which  seem 
the  ghastly  guardians  of  the  entrance,  snatch 
away  her  breath. 

A scream  of  terror  from  Violetta.  “ Oh,  I 
can’t  go  On ! let  me  go  back,  I shall  die !” 

But  the  worst  is  half  over.  No  time  for  re- 
monstrance or  talk  about  swapping  horses  now. 
“ Come  along!”  and  by  main  strength  John 
Paul  bears  Violetta  along. 

“ Let  mo  go  back,  I tell  you !”  and  the  little 
hands  are  clenched  (ind  let  out  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  while  the  little  feet  kick  a livelier 
measure  than  ever  they  moved  to  in  the  trois 
temps . 

But  the  Rubicon  is  passed,  and  we  are  be- 
hind the  Falls.  The  scene  is  sublime  and  ter- 
rible as  well  as  wet.  Through  the  curtain  of 
waters  which  falls,  shutting  out  the  outer  world, 
the  sun  looks  like  a great  emerald.  The  winds 
howl  and  rage  until  you  fancy  that  Ulysses 
must  be  around  with  the  ox-hide  bag  which 
-ffiolus  gave  him,  and  that  again  its  mouth  has 
been  indiscreetly  loosened.  Talk  of  Eurocly- 
don,  white  squalls,  tornadoes,  and  pamperos,  in- 
deed, the  breath  is  now  fairly  blown  out  of  your 
body ! And  so  counter  are  the  currents  of  air 
that  the  best-disciplined  wind-mill  would  not 
know'  which  way  to  turn.  You  are  quite  as 
much  at  a loss.  A feeling  of  helplessness 
comes  over  you ; for  the  first  time  you  compre- 
hend your  own  nothingness  and  the  terrible 
might  of  Niagara.  Heretofore  you  have  seen 
it  from  altogether  another  stand-point ; safe  on 
the  firm  earth,  with  the  blue  sky  above,  birds 
singing  in  the  trees,  and  all  the  lovely  panorama 
of  nature  stretching  around  you,  the  whole 


seemed  a great  show-piece,  gotten  up  for  your 
Amusement.  Niagara  was  simply  a tumbling 
harlequin  on  a somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  * 
| usual  one.  Now,  however,  it  is  different,  and 
; you  realize  how  materially  circumstances  alter 
cases.  The  waters  have  got  you  in  the  door,  so 
to  speak,  and  it  does  not  seem  at^all  certain 
that  they  will  let  you  out.  Before  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  them,  of  lament- 
ing that  they  are  not  mineral,  that  they  might 
be  bottled  and  turned  to  some  practical  account. 
Now  you  feel  very  much  like  crawling  into  a 
bottle,  and  the  impression  is  paramount  that  a 
pint  one  would  hold  you.  The  cataract  leaps 
at  you  like  a hungry  lion — no ; blot  out  the 
simile,  it  is  tame ! A whole  desert  of  lions 
could  nof  swallow  you  as  these  unchainable  wa- 
ters would,  sinking  you  to  such  unfathomed 
depths  that  only  the  trump  of  the  archangel 
could  reach  you.  For  the  moment  you  seem  at 
their  mercy,  and  feel  that  mercy  you  do  not  de- 
serve. After  scoffing  at  the  waters  you  have 
crossed  their  threshold,  entered  their  most  fa- 
miliar home — annihilation  is  the  least  punish- 
ment which  you  can  expect. 

You  are  lost — literally  as  well  as  in  wonder 
and  awe.  After  leading  you  against  the  dead 
wall  of  rock,  ov<^  which  the  waters  are  leap- 
ing, the  plank  wralk  has  come  to  a sudden  end. 
You  can  scarcely  scale  the  wall,  it  being  moist 
and  slippery,  as  well  as  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chevaux-de-frise — 
water-horses — which  guard  the  summit.  Pal- 
inurus  and  Bella  are  not  to  be  seen.  They 
may  have  fallen  into  Ihe  hell  of  waters  which 
is  seething  and  boiling  at  your  feet.  The 
thought  is  not  a pleasant  ohe.  Palinurus  is  a 
stranger,  certainly,  but  he  is  also  your  friend 
and  guide,  and  just  at  present,  though  lost  to 
sight,  is  to  memory  dear.  For  Bella  you  have 
a special  regard.  All  this  while  you  are  strain- 
ing eyes  and  ears,  but  between  the  driving  spray 
and  the  howling  winds  can  see  and  hear  nothing, 
which  does  not  tend  to  lessen  your  embarrass- 
ment. Violetta  would  be  fainting  if  she  did 
not  consider  it  her  bounden  efuty  to  scream. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  the 
customary  thickness  of  broadcloth  on,  her  fin- 
gers tighten  on  your  arm  until,  though  con- 
scious that  it  is  virtue’s  self  which  pinches,  you 
are  tempted  to  wheel  around  and  remark,  “This 
is  vice.” 

“Wait  here  a moment,”  says  John  Paul; 

“ I will  go  ahead  a few  steps,  and  find  the  road 
or  Palinurus.” 

“ No,  don’t  leave  me ! I’m  sure  I shall  die ! 
Oh,  I do  wish  I was  at  home ! ” 

John  Paul  wishes  so  too ; he  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  precious  responsibilities.  For 
the  first  time  he  realizes  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position.  If  Violetta  should  be  lost  how  could 
he  meet  the  reproaches  of  her  mamma  ? She 
is  an  only  child.  A jury  of  his  countrymen 
would  convict  him  of  daughter-slaughter  in  the 
first  degree.  He  might  file  a cave-at,  but  would 
it  stay  proceedings  ? To  offer  one’s  self  for  adop- 
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tion  might  not  be  considered  ns  filling  the  vacu- 
um. Of  course  the  only  thing  to  be  done  if  Vio- 
lettu  went  under  the  Falls  would  be  to  go  over 
after  her ; chivalric  custom  would  demand  the 
sacrifice.  B ut  how  absurd  this  would  be ! How 
much  better,  how  much  nicer,  to  just  hasten  home 
to  the  hot<j,  and  write  a splendid  obituary  for 
the  newspapers — perhaps  turn  off  a neat  copy 
of  complimentary  and  elegiac  verses ! 

But  the  darkest  hour  is  always  just  before 
day.  Relief  is  at  hand.  “This  way !”  shouts 
Palinurus,  suddenly  looming  up  like  the  Flying 
Dutchman  from  a mist.  Following  his  lead 
we  cut  across  the  Fall,  and  soon  strike  a good 
plank  walk  again,  where  Bella  stands  laughing 
and  clapping  her  hands.  That  young  lady  does 
not  know  what  fear  is  ; if  she  felt  inclined  for 
a shower-bath  just  now  you’d  see  her  step  out 
under  the  cataract  as  coolly  as  though  she  had 
never  taken  any  other. 

But  there  is  more  trouble  on  the  side  we  have 
just  left.  Sappho  is  fainting,  and  Don  Miguel, 
having  his  hands  and  arms  full  of  Roxanna,  can 
lend  Aquarius  no  assistance.  To  support  one 
woman  is  about  all  that  one  man  can  d6  in  this 
world. 

“ Sacr6!”  mutters  the  Don  between  his  set 
teeth.  ^ 

I do  not  know  what  the  word  means,  but  am 
told  that  it  is  Spanish  for  “ Come  here  a min- 
ute!” 

Palinurus  dashes  over  to  the  rescue,  and  two 
pair  of  stout  arms  bear  Sappho  over  to  a place 
of  rest  and  safety.  Her  blue  eyes  beam  out 
after  a while,  and  her  lips,  resuming  their  red, 
unclose  to  murmur,  “Oh,  it  was  dreadful!” 

“You’re  about  right  there,  Sappho,”  says 
Violetta. 

Now  it  is  comparatively  plain  sailing,  and 
very  good  headway  is  made.  The  pilgrims’ 
path,  however,  is  in  a measure  one  of  penance, 
as  the  rocks  have  cut  holes  in  their  “shoon,” 
and  the  result  is  similar  to  what  it  would  bo 
had  they  put  unboiled  peas  in  them  at  starting. 
At  the  first  I /nentioned  that  the  shoes  were 
“ felt” — now'  the  pebbles  are. 

Once  out  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  John 
Paul  became  quite  blithe  and  jubilant.  “ Pick- 
ing my  way  along  these  rocks,”  remarked  he, 
“ I find  that  I develop  the  sagacity  of  a chamois 
in  combination  with  a grasshopper  agility,  mor- 
al attributes,  and  physical  qualities  the  latent 
existence  of  which  was  never  before  suspected 
by  myself  or  my  most  intimate  friends.” 

Seated  on  a moss-covered  rock,  watching  the 
waters,  and  talking  over  the  perils  passed,  calm 
and  contentment  shone  on  every  face.  Anon 
John  Paul,  taking  off  his  hood,  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  bis  bald  head  w'ith  a bunch  of 
dry  w'eed,  and  sententiously  delivered  himself 
as  follows : “ This,  my  friends,  is  emblematical 
of  life.  Fair  and  smiling  at  first  setting  out, 
doubt  and  danger  beset  us  ere  the  meridian 
w*as  reached.  The  sun  was  hidden  from  our 
gaze,  and,  missing  its  bright  face,  we  thought  it 
quenched,  but  it  still  shone  beyond  the  mist. 


Safely  we  passed  through  the  tumultuous  winds 
and  blinding  waters.  Faith  guided  our  steps.” 

“You’d  not  have  done  much  without  me,” 
put  in  Palinurus.  « 

“And  now,  behold,  we  have  gained  the 
smooth  waters  beyond.  So  is  it  ever.  I tell 
you,  my  friends,  that  there  are  more  linked 
analogies  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world 
than  we  short-sighted  mor — ” Here,  rising  with 
his  subject,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

‘ ‘ Take  care ! ” shouted  Palinurus ; but  it  was 
too  late.  With  philosophy  on  his  lips,  philan- 
thropy in  his  heart,  and  his  left  leg  gyrating  like 
the  loose  arm  of  a calliper,  John  Paul  slipped 
into  the  smooth  waters  whose  praise  he  had  just 
spoken. 

Being  a heavy  body  he  sank  like  a stone. 
After  him  dived  Aquarius.  Finding  no  avail- 
able hair  to  seize  the  diver  caught  him  just  be- 
low the  small  of  his  back,  and  landed  him  safe- 
ly on  the  rock. 

“ Go  on,  Mr.  Paul,”  said  Sapplio,  “ that  was 
a very  nice  little  speech  you  were  entertaining 
us  with.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  replied  Mr.  Paul,  “I’ve 
done.” 

A short  distance  from  the  shore  were  some 
rocks,  on  which  several  couple  were  seated. 
“Let’s  go  out  there !”  said  Bella. 

The  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  again  the  train  was  in  motion ; the  chamois 
picking  liis  way  along  the  rocks  with  care,  and 
displaying  none  of  the  bounding  propensities 
w hich  before  characterized  his  career.  A stop- 
page soon  occurred.  As  is  well  known  one  re- 
fractory woman  or  mule  can  halt  a whole  train. 

Palinurus  and  Bella  had  taken  the  initiative 
and  were  wading  out  to  the  rocks.  Violetta 
measured  the  water  and  the  distance  with  a 
keen  eye ; her  mathematical  bumps  dilated : 
“It’s  above  Bella’s  wais^  and  it  w'ould  be  up 
to  my  chin.  Don’t  let’s  go.  We  might  get 
drowned ! ” 

“No  danger,  mnrm,”  said  Aquarius. 

“There  is,  I tell  you,  and  I won’t  go.”  She 
spoke  so  persistently  that  Sappho  hesitated  and 
began  looking  around  for  a life-preserver,  while 
even  Roxanna  stood  undetermined.  As  for 
Violetta  she  planted  herself  resolutely  on  the 
rock. 

“Will  you  not  come  wiz  me,  ladees?  there 
is  not  of  danger,”  urged  Don  Miguel. 

“No,  I won't  go;”  and  the  positive  pilgrim 
stamped  another  hole  in  her  shoes  by  way  of 
emphasis.  As  for  the  others  they  put  off  and 
reached  their  destination  in  safety.  True  to 
his  charge,  however,  John  Paul  sat  patiently 
down  and  waited  a turn  of  the  tide  in  the  fem- 
inine mind. 

Leave  ladies  alone  and  the  chances  are  that 
they’ll  do  as  you  want  them  to.  Remonstrate 
or  reason  with  them  and  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  stir  a cathedral  from  its  foundations. 
The  way  that  Bo-Peep  was  advised  to  do  with 
his  sheep  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  “ op- 
posite”— I had  almost  written  the  contrary — sex. 
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In  two  or  three  minutes  Violetta  announced 
an  ambition  to  wade  out  to  the  rock  where  the 
others  were,  she  could  not  bo  happy  without  it. 
So  Falinurus  came  over,  she  waded  in,  and  har- 
mony and  good-will  once  more  obtained. 

Out  on  the  rock  the  party  was  variously  en- 
tertained. Falinurus  related  the  strange  things 
which  had  occurred  since  he  had  officiated  as 
valet  de  chambre  to  Niagara.  Among  other 
things,  how  several  young  ladies  had  been  car- 
ried over  the  Falls  with  their  best  clothes  on, 
and  how  one  fell  from  Table  Rock,  the  body 
being  recovered  after  a number  of  days  in  a 
dreadfully  mangled  condition — all  of  which  was 
very  cheerful  information  and  highly  provoca- 
tive of  hilarity,  especially  among  the  ladies. 

Then  Aquarius  exhibited  divers  feats  of  div- 
ing. He  would  “ turn  turtle”  off  the  rock,  curl- 
ing his  legs  over  as  he  went  down  like  the  tail- 
feathers  of  a drake,  bringing  up  weeds  in  his 
mouth  and  fragments  of  shells  in  his  hands. 
These  treasures  were  in  great  demand,  and  each 
lady  packed  her  cavalier  with  a load,  giving  a 
stirring  injunction  that  on  no  account  should 
the  precious  relics  be  lost.  The  gingham  trow- 
sers  being  unprovided  with  pockets  the  question 
of  transportation  assumed  a decidedly  serious 
phase.  Don  Miguel  stowed  his  hood  full  of 
shells  and  wadded  his  chest  with  small  boul- 
ders, making  a treasure-chest  of  it.  John  Faul, 
who  was  intrusted  with  Violetta’s  treasures, 
concealed  them  in  some  mysterious  way,  and 
on  being  asked  about  them  simply  replied  that 
they  were  safe.  On  reaching  home  Violetta *s 
heart  was  made  glad  by  the  delivery  at  her 
door  of  a bushel  or  two  of  shells  and  cob- 
ble-stones. Don  Miguel,  however,  having  lost 
his  in  the  water,  was  soundly  berated  on  all 
sides.  Were  the  truth  known,  John  Faul  quiet- 
ly dropped  the  stuff  cQnfided  to  him  back  into 
the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  that 
Aquarius  might  find  something  when  he  dived 
for  others  next  day.  On  the  beach  and  about 
the  hotel  he  picked  up  a few  paving -stones 
and  things  which  looked  about  the  same  and 
answered  Violetta's  purpose  quite  as  well — bet- 
ter, in  fact,  for  there  was  one  curious  bone  in 
the  collection  which  could  not  have  been  fished 
up  in  the  river.  Thus  did  John  Faul  do  his 
devoir  and  nobly  vindicate  his  trustworthiness. 

From  one  of  his  profounder  divings  Aquarius 
brought  up  a bump  on  his  head.  It  is  odd  that 
none  of  the  ladies  wanted  to  secure  it  to  remem- 
ber the  occasion  by.  Asked  if  it  hurt  him  he 
replied,  “ No,  he  didn’t  mind  such  things  much, 
he  was  used  to  them,  it  made  him  feel  good 
rather  than  otherwise.”  Here  you  have  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation. 

The  road  home  is  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  one  out.  The  guides  kindly  volun- 
teered to  take  the  party  through  the  cave  again, 
if  any  of  them  wished  “ to  repeat,”  but  none 
professed  a desire  to.  One  heat — or  rather  one 
chili  — was  quite  enough.  The  fact  is,  that 
having  been  in  the  water  and  through  the  wa- 


iter and  under  the  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  dry 
clothes  and  the  warm  sun  suggest  themselves 
as  comforts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  season. 
Something  hot  would  not  be  objected  to  by  even 
the  most  devout  disciple  of  Father  Mathew. 

“On  ordinary  occasions,”  remarked  John 
Faul,  as  the  train  wound  its  way  over  the  little 
foot-bridge  in  front  of  the  Foils,  “I  scorn  the 
intoxicating  bowl,  and  am  particularly  down 
upon  all  beverages  which  cheer  without  inebri- 
ating ; but  at  the  present  momont  I would  con- 
sent to  take  a little  mild  stimulant,  not  to  grat- 
ify the  depraved  craving  of  a vitiated  appetite, 
but  simply  for  the  preservation  of  my  teeth — 
which  are  in  a fair  way  for  rattling  out  of  my 
head.” 

From  this  little  foot-bridge  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent ofttsido  view  of  the  Falls.  Strange 
thoughts  come  over  one  as  he  gazes.  For 
thousands  of  years  these  waters  have  been 
plunging  on  in  their  mad  career,  and  yet  their 
voice  is  as  loud,  their  tramp  as  defiant,  their 
sweep  as  resistless  as  ever.  * The  rocks  are 
hoary  with  itfosses,  but  no  symptom  of  old  age 
shows  on  the  crest  of  the  cataract.  Generation 
after  generation  has  passed  away,  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  have  been  blotted  out 
from  existence,  stars  have  faded  from  the  sky, 
yet  the  waters  continue  majestic  in  might  and 
full  in  volume  as  the  first  day  that  they  were 
created.  Good-natured,  too,  they  are  all  the 
while ; wouldn’t  much  mind  carrying  you  over, 
if  you  happened  to  drop  down  their  way,  and 
they  never  seem  afraid  of  wetting  themselves 
by  falling  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  like  moral  reflections  occa- 
sionally. They  relieve  the  mind  of  the  writer 
and  give  the  reader  a breathing  spell. 

After  gaining  the  shore  the  party  was  treated 
to  a beautiful  rainbow.  Some  were  disposed 
to  view  it  as  gotten  up  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion ; but  I am  informed  that  the  sight  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one.  This  was  a very 
fine  bow,  indeed ; one  of  the  successes  of  the 
season.  Some  of  our  art  critics  might  have 
slightly  objected  to  the  tone  and  coloring,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  could  have  found  no  fault 
with  the  drawing,  as  the  arch  was  perfect. 

“What  makes  the  rainbow  round?”  asked 
Sappho,  thoughtfully. 

“ Is  that  a conundrum  ?”  inquired  Bella. 

“No,  I should  really  like  to  know,”  returned 
Sappho.  “Ferhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Mr. 
Faul.” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  that  gentleman,  clear- 
ing his  threat  and  assuming  an  oracular  atti- 
tude. “Rainbows  are  formed  in  the  regions 
of  the  heavens  opposite  to  the  sun,  by  the  re- 
fraction, reflection,  and  separation  into  the  col- 
ors of  the  prismatic  spectrum  which  his  rays  un- 
dergo in  the  drops  of  fading  rain.” 

“But  it  is  not  raining  now,”  remarked  Rox- 
anna.  ■ 

“No,”  said  Bella,  “ bdt  it  is  spraying, -which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  if  you  have  no 
umbrella.  ” 
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But  what  makes  the  rainbow  round t that  is* 
what  I want  to  know,”  said  Sappho. 

“Have  I not  explained  to  you,  Miss  Sap- 
pho, that  the  refraction,  reflection,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  suit’s  rays  into  the  colors  of  the  pris- 
matic— ” 

“Yes,  I know,  but  bother  your  prismatic; 
you  got  that  out  of  the  dictionary,”  returned 
Sappho.  “That  accounts  for  the  colors,  but  I 
want  to  know  what  makes  rainbows  round." 

“ Because  they  look  better  round  than  square, 
I suppose,  ” said  Violetta.  “ Beaux‘are  always 
’round — sometimes  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  have  them  away.” 

“My  explanation  was  certainly  very  lncid,” 
remarked  John  Paul,  with  an  injured,  look. 
“ If  after  listening  to  it  you  can  not  understand 
why  rainbows  are  round  I am  very  sorry  for  you, 
but  my  duty  is  accomplished.”  Indeed  there 
was  cause  on  his  part  for  anger  and  indignation. 
For  he  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon 
“ what  makes  rainbows  round” — nor  does  he  to 
this  day. 

“You’ll  remember  the  guide?1’  said  Aqua- 
rius to  John  Paul,  at  parting. 

“Certainly,”  was  the  reply,  “while  memory 
holds  her  seat  in  this  distracted  brain,”  and  the 
party  moved  on. 

“ Why,  he  expected  you  to  give  him  some- 
thing,” whispered  Violetta. 


“Did  he?”  replied  John  Paul,  absently; 
“it  didn’t  strike  me  so.” 

The  journey  to  the  dressing  station  was  a 
very  silent  one.  The  ladies  were  thoroughly 
tired,  and  needed. a deal  of  assistance  getting 
up  the  steep  stairs ; but  the  ascent  was  safely 
accomplished  at  last.  On  calling  for  Narcissus 
he  was  found  to  be  absent,  and  suspicions  were 
entertained  that  he  had  decamped  with  the 
money  and  jewelry ; but  after  a while  he  turned 
up  all  right,  with  a smell  of  lemon-peel  on  his 
lips.  He  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  he  had 
eaten  an  orange.  The  long,  single  curls  which 
young  ladies  wear  clinging  to  their  shoulders 
like  a honey-suckle,  looking  rather  limp,  and 
their  hair  generally  being  out  of  crimp,  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  home  as  soon  as  possible  was 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Japonica  and  acceded  to 
unanimously.  The  most  tired  of  the  excur- 
sionists rode  in  the  carriage,  but  a few  who 
washed  to  show  their  indefatigability  walked. 

Dinner  was  enjoyed  that  day,  a carte  blanche 
being  given  for  wane.  Yes,  a carte  blanche  in- 
deed, for  “Carte  Blanche”  was  called  for — 
bless  Bouchd  Fils  and  Co.  for  the  brand. 

“ How  did  Roxanna  get  on  without  her  chape- 
ron f ” asked  Mrs.  Japonica  after  the  dessert 
was  brought  on. 

“Oh,  fcapitolly,”  replied  Violetta,  “she  had  a 
chap  of  her  own!” 
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On,  the  day  was  fair  when  we  sailed  from  port, 
And  the  wdnd  blew  light  and  free!— 

The  day  was  fair,  and  we  gave  no  thought 
To  the  perils  of  the  eea, 

For  our  good  ship’s  keel  was  stout  nnd  strong, 
And  strong  each  mast  and  sail ; 

And  well  we  knew  she  had  ridden  oft 
Through  many  a boisterous  gale. 

Slowdy  wtc  dropt  down  the  purple  bay, 

And  over  the  harbor  bar; 

Oh,  the  sun  shone  bright  on  that  cloudless  day 
On  each  shining  mast  and  spar!— 

Two  hundred  souls  did  our  good  ship  hold, 
Two  hundred  souls  and  more ; 

And  many  a glance  was  backward  turned 
To  the  fast  receding  shore. 

Five  days  out,  and  the  winds  rose  high, 

With  voices  hoarse  and  loud, 

The  winds  rose  high;  and  the  darkened  sky 
Grew  thick  with  sullen  cloud: 

Then  we  shortened  sail,  and  the  rain  and  bail 
Began  to  beat  our  deck, 

While  round  about  us  the  huge  waves  seemed 
To  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

For  two  fhll  days  and  nights  we  strove 
’Gainst  wind  and  rain  and  tide, 

Till  all  at  once  a big  sea  stove 
A hole  Into  our  side; 

*And  fast  the  pumps  were  made  to  work, 

But  our  strength  wassail  in  vain, 

For  the  more  we  tried  to  head  the  leak 
The  more  the  leak  did  gain. 


Then  on  a sudden  a shudder  ran, 

Like  an  ague,  through  our  keel. 

And  our  gallant  ship,  like  a drunken  man, 

From  side  to  side  did  reel, 

As  headlong  into  the  vasty  deep, 

Beneath  the  sky’s  dark  frown, 

With  a parting  lurch  and  a final  plunge 
The  “ Sarah  Jane”  went  down. 

Seven  in  all  in  an  open  boat. 

Six  men  and  a woman  fair, 

With  a locket  fastened  about  her  throat 
And  wild  disheveled  hair— 

Seven  in  all  of  the  many  soals 
Who  sailed  from  port  that  day. 

When  the  snn  shone  bright  on  each  mast  and  spar 
As  we  dropt  adown  the  bay. 

North-northwest  for  whole  days  we  steered 
While  yet  the  storm  raged  load, 

Bnt  at  last  the  wind  to  onr  port-side  veered, 

And  the  sky  put  off  its  cloud— 

North-northwest  for  three  days  and  nights, 

With  never  a sight  of  a sail. 

And  never  a voice  beside  our  own 
To  give  ns  a friendly  hail. 

The  fourth  day  dawned  with  a fair  blue  sky, 

And  the  wind  blew  soft  as  balm, 

While  the  mornifig  hours  went  slowly  by 
To  a breathless  noonday  calm; 

And  far  away,  like  a cloud  at  first, 

♦ Ere  the  time  of  noon  was  past, 

With  tearfhl  eyes  and  with  beating  hearts 
We  sighted  land  at  last ! 
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IN  a former  article  in  this  Magazine  (July, 
1867)  I could  give  but  a very  unsatisfactory 
acccftmt  of  the  American  display,  and  even  of 
its  promise.  It  is  not  now  either  impressive  or 
adequate,  but  it  is  far  more  important  and  in- 
teresting than  there  seemed  any  possibility  of 
its  becoming.  Little  did  any  of  the  Americans 
who  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  rushed  to 
see  their  country’s  grandeur — but  (having  left 
behind  their  microscopes)  saw  it  not— know 
what  was  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  At  that 
moment  a large  part  of  the  American  exhibi- 
tion was  in  warehouses  at  Havre  or  on  the 
wharves  of  Brest.  Some  of  its  choicest  articles 
were  resting  at  various  towns  and  junctions  for 
lack  of  any  freight  trains  to  bring  them  to  Par- 
is. There  are  railways  in  France,  it  would 
seem,  which  never  dream  of  more  than  one 
small  freight  train  a fortnight.  There  was  a 
Chicago  School-house  which  staid  at  Rouen 
long  enough  to  have  taught  the  population  to 
read  and  write.  There  was  a Boston  Bakery 
in  an  adjoining  village ; in  a third,  a Petroleum 
Refinery;  in  a fourth,  masses  of  machinery; 
and,  in  short,  there  was  time  for  an  enterpris- 
ing Yankee,  had  he  been  present,  to  have  called 
together  from  various  stations  on  the  Norman- 
dy railways  the  bones  and  sinews  of  a regular 
American  manufacturing  town. 

One  after  another,  during  the  first  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  there  came 
into  Paris  a regiment  of  Americans,  bringing 
their  respective  inventions  behind  them;  and 
then  it  was  to  find  their  places  in  the  catalogue, 
and,  in  many  cases, Mn  the  building  itself,  barred 
against  them.  Primarily  the  vast  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  which  have  befallen  Amer- 
ican exhibitors — some  of  whom  informed  me 
that  they  would  have  to  sell  their  articles  at  a 
loss  in  order  to  get  home  again — was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  wretched  inadequacy  of  the  means 
of  transportation  in  France,  and  to  the  courte- 
sy of  the  French,  which  does  not  hesitate  to 
smilingly  promise  the  unperformable ; but  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  more  due  to  the  in- 
competency or  indifference  of  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  American  depart- 
ment. I fear  it  will  be  long  before  the  heart- 
burnings which  pervade  the  department  can 
cease.  But  as  the  exhibitors  will  no  doubt 
make  enough  of  their  grievances,  and  the  au- 
thorities will  defend  themselves,  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  consider  the  matter  here,  but  hasten 
to  lock  arms  with  the  reader,  to  whom  I pro- 
pose a saunter  through  the  Rue  dcs  Etats  Unis . 
And  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  an  optimist 
would  find  that  the  delays  and  troubles  already 
mentioned,  as  having  prevented  some  of  the 
most  valuable  things  from  getting  into  the  great 
building  or  upon  the  catalogue,  has  resulted  in 
making  the  American  Department  a more  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  unfenced  and  some- 
times straggling  country  across  the  ocean. 
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Here,  os  there,  some  of  the  most  important 
“Exhibits”  are  in  the  “Annexes,”  and  in  little 
spots  of  the  outlying  territories,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Park.  Out  there,  for  example,  is  the  school- 
house,  which  Mr.  J.  Clark  brought  all  the  way 
from  Chicago,  and  for  which  Dr.  Fouehe,  of 
Switzerland — one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  jurymen — declared  he  should  have  demand- 
ed the  grand  prize  had  it  been  on  the  cata- 
logue. (When  the  catalogue  was  made  it  was 
at  Havre.)  With  it  also  is  a Western  farm- 
house, which  can  be  put  up,  or  taken  to  pieces 
and  packed  in  a few  boxes,  in  nearly  as  little 
time  as  a marquee  can  be  stretched  and  struck. 

In  the  “Annex”  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
Park  are  grouped  the  Sewing  Machines,  all  busy 
under  the  hands  of  handsome  French  girls,  who 
recall  the  criticism  of  the  countryman  on  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  contrivances,  that  it  was 
“ a very  purty  machine,  ’specially  the  part  cov- 
ered with  calico.”  The  arrangement  of  the 
machines  is  happy,  so  that  from  the  first  lock- 
stitch ever  invented  one  may  trace  step  by  step 
the  entire  line  of  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions by  which  almost  every  variety  of  sewing 
and  embroidery  can  now  be  done.  The  deli- 
cacy of  some  of  these  machines — and  particu- 
larly the  knitting-machine — is  almost  spiritual ; 
and  the  girls  maintain  that  they  are  now  good- 
humored,  and  again  in  the  sulks  and  unwilling 
to  work,  just  like  the  girls  themselves.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  anthropoids  of  the  ma- 
chine-world, and  are  watched  by  a fascinated 
crowd,  like  the  orang-outangs  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Further  on  one  passes  the  many  wringing, 
screwing,  weighing,  washing,  apple-paring,  and 
other  machines  to  the  end  of  the  Annex,  where 
is  the  beautiful  brass  locomotive  which  has  gain- 
ed such  general  admiration.  This  locomotive 
wras,  by-the-way,  gravely  reproved  by  the  semi- 
official press  of  Paris  for  being  decorated  with 
flowers  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  “ It  is  evident,” 
said  one  paper,  “that  the  news  of  Maximil- 
ian’s death  has  not  penetrated  this  locomotive.” 

That  the  Fourth  of  July  differed  from  any  oth- 
et  day  for  Americans  had  certainly  never  until 
this  year  penetrated  the  official  mind  of  Paris.* 

As  we  leave  this  point  we  shall  be  certainly 
persuaded  by  Captain  Hudson  to  visit  in  a 
neighboring  room  the  little  boat — the  Red, 

White , and  Blue — in  which  he  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  learn  from  him  that  the  Emperor 
personally  called  to  see  “the  first  foreign  ves- 
sel which  has  ever  entered  at  the  port  of  Paris” 

— for  the  boat  came  up  the  Seine. 

* We  have  been  much  scandalized  by  English  igno- 
rance of  America ; but  if  Americans  read  more  French 
they  would  often  be  astounded  at  Items  in  the  French 
press.  For  example,  the  Maniteur  lately,  in  announc- 
ing the  removal  of  Wells  by  Sheridan,  said,  “The  re- 
moval seemed  to  be  as  acceptable  to  the  white  popu- 
lation as  to  the  Republicans !" 
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The  most  New  Englandish  thing  in  the  Ex- 
position is  perhaps  the  little  cottage,  of  a kind 
too  familiar  to  those  who  have  roamed  about 
Massachusetts  for  us  to  pass  by,  where  a sign 
informs  us  American  “ crackers”  are  being 
baked.  At  the  door  we  are  welcomed  by  Mr. 
S.  T.  Bacon,  who  will  show  us  how  the  exqui- 
site Boston  water-biscuits  are  made.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Bacon  was  not  able  to  import  the 
Croton  Reservoir,  and  consequently  one  can  de- 
tect a difference  between  his  Paris  biscuits  and 
those  which  in  America  reveal  how  pure  flour 
and  water  may  be  as  aesthetic  as  tea.  Never- 
theless, the  bakers  of  Paris  admit  that  Mr. 
Bacon  has  given  them  a new  “wrinkle.”  For 
throughout  Europe  a “cracker”  or  “biscuit” 
always  means  a sugar-cake.  But  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  Boston  crackers  that  this  cottage 
is  so  characteristic  of  New  England ; it  is  a con- 
glomerate of  inventions.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  forty-three  different  inventions  comprised 
in  this  buying,  which  represent  classes  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  sixteen  juries.  The  chair 
you  sit  on,  wheeling  round  on  a pivot  and  rock- 
ing on  a spring ; the  table  at  which  you  sit ; the 
curtain  that  shades  your  eyes  without  darkening 
them;  the  beverage  presented  to  refresh  you; 
the  cork-screw  that  draws  it ; the  glass  from 
which  you  drink  it ; the  paints  on  the  wall ; the 
oven  that  bakes  the  biscuit;  the  engine  that 
heats  the  oven — all  these  and  many  more  are 
stowed  away  in  this  ingenious  “ American  Bak- 
ery.” Out  of  the  sixteen  juries  who  would 
have  visited  it,  had  it  not  delayed  at  Havre, 
only  one  came  to  this  curious  place,  but  that 
one  marked  it  for  a gold  medal. 

Among  the  recitals  of  the  woes  of  unhappy 
American  exhibitors  which  are  heard  at  every 
turn  we  hear,  happily,  some  of  the  triumphs 
of  transatlantic  genius  over  discouragements. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a German-Philadelphian 
who  represents  the  West  Virginia  Oil  Company, 
whom  Havre  (hereafter  to  be  associated  with  a 
certain  warm  place  as  Halifax  has  hitherto  been) 
also  prevented  from  getting  upon  the  catalogue. 
But  a man  who  has  “struck  ile”  in  Virginia 
was  not  to  be  flbiled  by  the  tyrant  and  the  des- 
pot of  the  Old  World.  Mcchring  hit  upon  the 
device  of  going  around  and  offering  to  grease 
all  the  machinery  going  in  the  Exhibition,  gra- 
tis, with  his  oil.  He  soon  had  one  thousand 
machines  running  by  this  oil,  and  from  their 
delighted  owners  a steady  stream  of  certificates, 
testimonies,  and  notes  of  admiration  running 
into  his  hand,  all  of  which  will  no  doubt  turn  to 
gold  in  due  time. 

Approaching  now  the  Exhibition  building 
we  come  to  a doorway  draped  with  American 
flags,  under  which  two  or  three  negroes  stand 
gazing  upon  the  crowds  going  by,  an  employ- 
ment from  which  they  are  very  reluctant  to  turn 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  incessant  de- 
mands for  “une  Sleeng,”  “ein  Cocktil,”  “vun 
Kobbelere,”  or  iced-soda.  For  this  is  the  Amer- 
ican Restaurant,  which  has  made  a goodly  num- 
ber of  francs.  One  day  it  opened  500  bottles 


of  sherry  for  cobblers.  It  demands  a franc  for 
every  drink,  except  the  soda,  which  an  irrever- 
ent Englishman  describes  as  “a  soapy,  frothy 
iced  beverage,  flavored  with  certain  fruit  es- 
sences, and  served  in  glasses  inclosed  in  perfo- 
rated plated  mugs,  at  the  uniform  price  ofthaif 
a franc  the  dose.” 

Here  we  may  pause  a moment  in  the  only 
room  in  Paris  where  American  newspapers  can 
be  found ; here  are  on  file  the  Tribune,  Herald, 
Boston  Transcript , Advertiser , Harper's  Weekly, 
and  several  other  journals,  and  the  room  would 
be  a pleasant  little  retreat  were  it  not  that  ad- 
joining it,  in  the  Tunis  Cafe,  there  is  a girl 
from  a London  Music  Hall  who,  accompanied 
by  an  accordeon,  perpetually  wishes  she  “were 
a bird,”  in  which  aspiration  we  have  deep  sym- 
pathy, whether  regarding  the  better  song  that 
might  be  expected  or  the  possibility  that  she 
might  try  her  wings.  However,  the  Orientals 
listen  to  her  with  admiration,  just  as  we  might 
to  a genuine  pink  or  black  singing-girl,  however 
she  might  screech. 

Entering  the  main  building,  we  find  a long 
double  -shelf  devoted  to  American  Maizena 
(which  the  jury  decided  had  not  been  improved 
since  former  exhibitions),  preserved  fishes  and 
fruits,  and,  above  all,  American  w ines.  These 
wines  have  produced  some  sensation.  When 
Thackeray  visited  New  Orleans  he  wrote  that  it 
was  impossible  to  think  meanly  of  the  institu- 
tions of  a people  among  whom  he  found  as  good 
Burgundy  as  he  could  get  in  France ; and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  generous  wine  when  he  fell  into 
his  blunders  about  the  American  war.  In  that 
sentiment,  however,  ho  used  one  of  the  most 
common  touchstones  of  civilization.  If  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  its  provision  that  its  repre- 
sentatives abroad  shall  use  only  the  American 
dress,  should  also  decree  that  they  must  use  on 
their  tables  the  Cincinnati  Catawba — say  that 
of  Mr.  Werke,  whose  wine  is  golden  and  wins 
golden  opinions — there  is  no  telling  how  much 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  wfay  of  spreading 
republican  ideas.  There  are  here  Missouri 
wines,  which  are  yet  a trifle  rough  ; Californian 
wines,  which  are  of  rich  flavor  and  prophesy 
wrondrous  things  for  the  future ; but  the  still 
and  sparkling  wines  of  Cincinnati  are  as  yet  un- 
surpassed. Mr.  Flagg,  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Longworth,  exhibits  the  “ Golden 
Wedding,”  a first-pressure  wine  of  the  vintage 
of  1 859,  the  year  in  w'hich  old  Mr.  Longworth 
celebrated  his  Golden  Wedding.  Mr.  Werke, 
however,  seems  to  have  brought  tp  the  highest 
culture  of  which  it  is  susceptible  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  the  Catawba  grape,  a flavor  which  the 
Old  World  does  not  hold  in  all  its  suns  and 
soils.  Great  ears  of  Indian  com,  and  lofty 
stalk 8 of  sugar-cane,  form  a fit  frame  about 
these  wines. 

Before  leaving  this  attractive  shelf  I may  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  a good  market  might  just 
now  be  opened  in  Europe,  particularly  in  En- 
gland, for  American  wines.  An  article  in  the 
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last  Edinburgh  Review , showing  the  terrible  ex- 
tent of  wine-adulteration  on  the  Continent,  is 
but  one  expression  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion which  surrounds  the  wine-trade  of  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Catawba  wines 
might  be  successfully  introduced,  were  it  not 
for  the  large  price  demanded  for  them.  It  is 
well  known  in  Ohio  that  the  late  Mr.  Longworth 
admitted  that  he  could  sell  his  wines  at  half  the 
price  which  he  asked,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so 
because  he  could  not  compete  for  the  supply  of 
the  American  markH  with  a low-priced  wine. 
Fashionable  people  would  not  at  their  enter- 
tainments use  a wine  kn9wn  to  be  of  lower  price 
than  foreign  wines.  His  reason  was  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans or  their  guests.  A member  of  the  English 
Parliament  recently  consulted  me  about  Amer- 
ican wines,  saying  he  desired  to  import  some 
for  his  private  use;  but  on  learning  that  it 
would,  by  the  time  it  had  arrived  in  London, 
have  cost  as  much  as  some  Moselle  he  knew  to 
be  genuine,  and  possibly  a little  more,  he  gave 
up  the  idea.  Had  he  ordered  the  wine  it  would 
haved>een  the  means  of  introducing  it  to  an  im- 
portant circle  of  English  society. 

The  main  department  of  American  machinery, 
which  we  now  enter,  is  not  imposing  to  the  eye. 
The  models  by  which  it  is  represented  are  gen- 
erally small,  as  compared  with  the  machines  ex- 
hibited by  England  and  France.  In  fact,  the 
distance  of  America  has  had  its  effect  here,  in- 
ducing inventors  to  construct  small  models  of 
their  machines  for  exhibition,  where  it  was  pos- 
sible, while  inventors  nearer  at  hand  have  sent 
chiefly  the  machines  themselves,  which  are  con- 
tinually at  work.  With  a jury  of  idealists  the 
American  machinery  would  fare  well.  With 
the  actual  juries,  however,  the  American  ma- 
chinery— although  on  the  whole  well  rewarded 
— would  have  done  better  had  not  so  many  of  the 
inventions  referred  to  conditions  of  work  but  lit- 
tle kno>vn  to  the  Old  World,  unknown  particu- 
larly to  France  and  England,  which  generally 
decided  the  verdicts  in  this  class.  Some  of  the 
American  inventions,  for  instance,  are  for  the 
system  of  river  and  lake  steamers  of  large  size, 
whereas  such  an  internal  system  is  almost  un- 
known here.  The  tobacco-cutting  machine, 
with  its  twenty-seven  changes,  is  admirable 
where  it  is  desirable  that  tobacco  shall  be  cut 
at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  an  hour ; but  the  ju- 
ries of  Western  Europe  hear  an  announcement 
of  such  a machine  without  emotion. 

And  hero  I am  compelled  to  remark  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  human  nature  in  juries. 
How  small  a thing — a growing  aspiration  for 
breakfast  in  some  juror's  breast,  a stomach  mu- 
tinous for  a glass  of  wine,  a slight  cold  in  the 
head — may  decide  the  fate  of  the  competitor. 
An  honest-seeming  fellow,  who  I believe  spoke 
the  truth,  assured  me  that  he  lost  the  gold  medal 
for  his  machine  because  one  of  the  jurors  had 
cut  his  finger  on  it.  He  had  seen  the  foreman 
write  his  name  in  the  gold-medal  book,  but 
meantime  one  of  the  party  touched  some  point 


and  got  his  finger  cut.  “I  did  not  see  it,  un- 
fortunately,*’ said  the  exhibitor,  “and  when 
the  juror  said  to  me,  4 isn’t  this  a very  danger- 
ous machine  ?*  I replied,  4 If  any  body  is  fool 
enough  to  poke  his  hand  into  it  while  it’s  going 
it  is.’  Just  then  I saw  the  man  wrap  his  finger 
in  his  handkerchief,  and  presently  the  foreman 
scratched  me  out  of  the  book.”  Yet  another 
lost  his  reward  because,  admirably  aaiiis  inven- 
tion secured  its  end,  it  required  (as  a juryman 
said)  too  long  for  explanation.  44 1 had  great 
difficulty, ” said  this  exhibitor,  44in  persuading 
the  roan  that  he  was  an  ass.” 

The  most  constant  and  faithful  investigators 
of  the  American  machinery  were  the  English. 
Several  of  these  were  very  eminent  constructors 
and  workers  of  machinery  themselves,  and  such 
was  their  enthusiasm  for  some  of  the  American 
works  — especially  for  Corliss’s  engine,  which 
wielded  its  Titanic  power  gently  as  an  infant’s 
breathing,  the  corset-weaving,  the  type-dressing 
machines,  and  the  broad  cassimere  loom  from 
Worcester — that  groups  of  them  could  often  be 
seen  around  them  explaining  their  merits  to  by- 
standers. 44 Americans  here,”  said  a leading 
exhibitor  from  the  United  States  to  me,  44  owe 
one  half  of  their  medals  to  the  common-sense  of 
English  manufacturers,  who  are  never  to  be  de- 
ceived about  the  value  of  a piece  of  work  or 
an  invention.” 

In  conversing  one  morning  with  a very  emi- 
nent English  engineer  who  had  been  examining 
the  American  machinery,  he  said,  “It  differs 
from  nearly  all  the  machinery  of  other  countries 
in  having  originality.  The  American  machines 
are  so  many  new  ideas.  We  of  the  Old  World 
do  little  more  than  perfect  old  principles,  and 
invent  new  adaptations  for  an  old  machine; 
naturally,  too,  because  the  grooves  in  which  our 
manufactures  are  to  run  have  long  since  been 
determined.  There  is  nothing  requiring  men- 
tal leaps,  and  w*e  don’t  take  leaps,  nor  train  our- 
selves for  them.  But  ii^.merica  there  is  shown 
all  the  contrivances  and  ingenuity  wdiich  might 
be  called  up  to  his  aid  by  a man  of  wit  placed 
in  strange,  unprecedented  circumstances,  where 
ordinary  inqplements  and  old  plans  could  not  aid 
him  at  all.  In  these  odd  ideas  in  wood  and 
iron  I can  read,  more  than  in  any  book,  what 
an  extraordinary  country  that  is  over  there, 
which  is  calling  out  talents  from  Old  World 
brains  whose  existence  was  never  before  sus- 
pected.” 

The  American  section  abounds  in  small  things 
which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  arranged  by  persons 
who  did  not  know  their  value.  It  was  only  as 
I was  looking  up  from  some  other  object  that 
my  eye  was  caught  by  some  exquisite  pictures, 
by  Miss  M‘Daniel,  wrought  entirely  in  flowers 
and  leaves,  the  natural  colors  of  which  she  has 
found  the  means  of  preserving  to  perfection. 
The  leaf  makes  a perfect  tree  for  her  little  land- 
scape, and  there  is  no  end  to  the  transformations 
of  mosses  and  petals  under  her  art.  Near  these, 
almost  hidden  awajt  are  some  quaint  figures 
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which  seem  to  be  little  cows,  goats,  men,  and 
vVomen,’but  which  disappear  on  a close  inspec- 
tion into  qnaint  kalmia-roots.  There  are  hung 
too  far  away  from  other  photographs,  and  just 
where  they  would  be  the  least  observed,  a series 
of  thirty  magnificent  photographs  (20  by  14 
inches),  giving  the  grandest  scenes  in  the 
mountains  of  New  England  and  New  York. 
The  various  American  marbles  and  American 
woods  are  well  displayed,  and  Mr.  Barlow’s 
Orrery  is  continually  surrounded  by  an  admir- 
ing company. 

The  rival  piano-fortes  of  Steinw'ay  and  Chick- 
ering  are  continually  going,  a compromise  hav- 
ing been  reached  between  the  two  makers — 
w'hose  feeling  toward  each  other  could,  I fear, 
hardly  be  expressed  by  the  harmonies  of  their 
instruments — by  which  a tune  is  performed  first 
on  one  and  then  on  the  other.  However,  I 
fear  that  there  is  a vast  deal  of  internal  discord 
beneath  nearly  all  of  the  music  heard  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

Continuing  our  walk  toward  the  centre  of  the 
Exhibition  we  come  next  to  a very  fine  collec- 
tion of  fossils  from  Illinois,  for  which  large 
prices  have  been  eagerly  offered  by  the  agents 
of  Old  World  museums.  It  is  full  of  specimens 
of  rare  value,  and  hhs  been  obtained,  I believe, 
by  Dr.  Emile  Goubert  in  exchange  for  a much 
larger  collection  of  fossils  from  this  hemisphere. 
Near  to  these  are  the  American  fossils  of  the 
future,  if  we  may  so  hope ; the  weapons,  belts, 
arrows,  wampums,  beads,  etc.,  of  the  Indians. 
The  collection  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  is  very  interesting.  There  is,  espe- 
cially, a valuable  collection  of  the  beads  used 
by  the  Indians,  as  European  ethnologists  be- 
lieve, for  counting,  and  furnishing  thus  a sign 
of  some  remote  connection  between  them  and 
the  various  savage  tribes  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere who  used  beads  for  the  same  purpose,  a 
• practice  still  preserved  in  the  Rosary. 

As  we  pass  w*e  find  a.  group  of  foreigners  en- 
joying a laugh  at  the  peremptory  “ Hands  off, 
if  you  please !”  with  which  the  American  arti- 
cles are  labeled,  instead  of  the  courteous  “ On 
cst  pri€  de  ne  toucher  pas”  found  elsewhere. 

Tiffany  has  here  some  beautiful  little  silver 
steamboats,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Wisconsin  has 
a small  mosaic  stone -glass  table  containing 
96,321  pieces,  which  combine  to  give  curious 
and  certainly  original  likenesses  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  other  celebrities.  There  is  a 
splendid  Storm  Indicator,  and  admirable  Astro- 
nomic Clocks  and  Register,  the  latter  from 
Boston. 

Much  attention  is  excited  by  the  fine  raised 
maps  and  books  for  the  blind,  but  still  more  by 
the  large  case  of  American  bank-notes.  The 
anxiety  in  Europe  to  see  the  “greenback”  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  desire  in  America  to  have 
the  same  converted  into  an  archaeological  curios- 
ity. Even  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  beau- 
ties, who,  well  washed  and  cleaned  I am  happy 
to  note,  look  down  from  the  walls,  can  hardly 
compete  with  the  engravjpgs  of  the  American 


Bank  Note  Company.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  good  critics  that  the  said  ladies 
are%econd  to  none  in  the  gallery  of  photographs 
for  beauty.  Near  them  are  some  of  “ our  most 
remarkable  men”  — Johnson  (President)  and 
Stanberry  being  very  comfortably  and  appropri- 
ately shown  as  the  two  w ings  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
American  destiny  overhangs  them,  however,  in 
the  brow  of  Walt  Whitman  and  the  splendid 
eyes  of  Lucretia  Mott.  I am  glad  to  see  the 
best  American  heads  so  well  represented. 
Hunt’s  portrait  of  Lineal  in  the  gallery  of 
paintings  does  not,  however,  to  my  mind,  con- 
vey an  adequate  impression  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. While  I wras  looking  at  it  a French  gen- 
tleman brought  a lady  to  see  it.  “That  is  it,” 
he  said.  “Who  is  it?”  she  asked.  “The 
great  American  President  — Lincoln,”  he  re- 
plied. “Impossible I”  she  cried,  in  evident 
dismay. 

The  stroll  through  the  American  section  hav- 
ing, at  the  end  of  it,  brought  us  into  the  Picture 
| Gallery,  I take  the  opportunity  to  complete 
briefly  as  I can  the  notes  begun  in  my  former 
article,  already  referred  to,  upon  the  national 
collections  here. 

Mr.  Henry  O’Neil,  A.R.  A.,  in  a recent  paper 
on  the  Picture-gatherings  of  Paris,  speaks  of 
the  pre-Raphaelist  School  as  having  produced 
a reaction  unfavorable  to  British  Art.  “By  a 
natural  reaction,”  he  says,  “from  the  unintel- 
lectual imitation  of  the  minutest  details  in  na- 
ture, which  for  a while  puzzled  the  Art-world, 
the  young  painters  of  the  present  day  are  goiug 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  I can  not  but  think 
that  such  a practice  in  early  life  is  utterly  per- 
nicious, for  it  is  sure  to  end  in  unintelligibility. 
For  unsatisfactory  as  was  the  downright  realism 
of  the  prc-Raphaelite  school,  it  was  at  least  a 
healthy  change  from  the  conventionality  which 
preceded  it ; whereas  the  sudden  change  to  the 
opposite  vice  of  incompleteness  is  pernicious 
and  actually  fatal  to  a student’s  progress.”  It 
is  true  that  the  favorites  of  the  Royal  Academy 
are  reactionists ; they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  once  despised  Hogarth,  and  petted 
his  now  forgotten  rival  Hudson ; but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  central  idea  of  pre-Raphaclism  is 
profoundly  influencing  every  department  of  Art 
in  England  to-day.  This  is  true  not  of  pictures 
alone,  but  of  poems  and  history.  Carlyle  and 
Tennyson,  and  still  more  Browning  and  Swin- 
burne, are  men  whose  greatest  distinction  is 
their  interpretation  of  details  and  their  realism. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  pre-Raphaelism  had  a 
deep  fault — that  W'as,  it  too  equally  emphasized 
each  object  in  a picture,  so  that  its  wrorks  seem- 
ed to  have  no  great  leading  aim.  A picture, 
like  a man,  should  have  its  forte — its  selected 
purpose;  and  this  should  not  be  confusable 
with  incidental  things,  although  these  also 
should  be  complete.  The  persons?  of  the  chorus 
ought  not  to  be  so  elaborately  dressed  or  so 
prominently  placed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
heroine  of  the  play,  with  whom  they  are  only 
to  sympathize.  The  tendency  of  the  best  art- 
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ists  in  England  is  every  where  toward  greater 
completeness  in  details,  but  also  to  the  just  sub- 
ordination  of  them.  And  though  Art  is  an  ex- 
otic in  England,  and  grows  ther^  only  through 
the  utmost  pains — the  wealthy  not  knowing 
good  pictures,  and  willing  to  pay  highest  prices 
for  worst  work,  thus  corrupting  the  painters — 
it  is  not  improbable  that  outside  of  the  Acad- 
emy there  may  one  day  appear  a new  and 
beautiful  style  of  art,  of  which  pre-Raphaelism 
is  the  wild-dioneyed  Voice  in  the  Desert.  At 
any  rate,  in  walking  through  many  of  the  na- 
tional galleries  here  at  Paris  I am  sure  that  I 
can  trace — and  that,  too,  in  steps  very  beauti- 
ful— wherever  the  pre-Raphaelite  influence  has 
extended.  It  is  striving  to  grow  in  England, 
budding  in  Italy  and  on  the  Northern  Rhine, 
blooming  in  Belgium,  blossoming  in  France. 
And  its  absence  may  be  traced  through  many 
lands — Russia,  Austria,  Switzerland — in  hard, 
rough  strokes,  and  \fi  vague  shadows.  In  short, 
I am  convinced  by  this  Exhibition  that  while 
pre-Raphaelism  is  by  no  means  a final  unfold- 
ing of  Art,  it  is  a necessary  and  structured 
phase  in  the  development  of  it,  and  that  all  na- 
tions of  the  present  day  may,  in  respect  to 
their  arts,  be  classified  as  higher  or  knver  as 
they  have  or  have  not  yet  reached  that  phase. 

The  French  artists  seem  to  me  the  only  ones 
wrho  have  passed  that  phase ; and  the  reason  is 
obvious.  They  had  a constituency  w*ho  knew 
by  instinct  what  was  beautiful.  Any  one  who 
wralks  around  the  Madeleine  oh  the  day  when 
its  base  is  fringed  with  flowers  for  sale  by  old 
women,  will  see  that  the  flowers  are  arranged 
by  the  same  art  that  branched  out  into  the  col- 
onnade and  capitals  of  the  church.  All  these 
go  to  make  the  soil  from  which  French  artists 
grow.  Turner  was  indeed  reared  in  a dismal 
back  court  of  Covent  Garden,  where  his  chief 
prospects — morning,  noon,  and  night — were  the 
litter  and  sweepings  of  the  cabbage-tnarket ; but 
such  sturdy,  indigenous  souls  as  that  of  Turner 
are  rare  advents  in  history.  The  record  of  art- 
ists w'ho  have  been  buried  in  London  litter  and 
soot,  instead  of  crystallizing  them  into  gems,  is 
unknowm  ; the  record  of  those  whose  genius  the 
beauty  of  France  has  allured  into  the  upper 
light  is  known.  These  have  had  no  rich  Phil- 
istines from  Manchester  or  Liverpool  to  corrupt 
their  purest  aspirations.  At  least  none  hither- 
to ; but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
present  condition  of  French  art  is  climacteric, 
and  even  that  faint  signs  of  decadence  are  al- 
ready discernible.  That  such  a painter  as  Ca- 
banel  should  have  been  the  first  to  step  forward 
at  the  distribution  to  receive  the  grand  prize 
and  the  decoration  is  a significant  fact.  He 
voted  for  himself,  it  is  tr«c,  and  he  no  doubt 
was  ablo  to  secure,  by  his  position  as  Chief 
Professor  at  the  Academy,  the  support  of  some 
whom  he  could  support  in  turn  ; but,  after  all, 
the  pre-eminence  of  Cabanel  is  a sign  that 
French  art  has  passed  its  full-blown  beauty, 
and  is  now  cabbaging  out  into  something  coarse. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  here  by  that  artist 


w’hich  is  not  vulgarly  conventional.  In  his 
Paradise — he  is  fond  of  painting  Paradises — 
there  is  the  clipped,  ahificial  look  of  a French 
garden ; Eve  is  just  the  Eve  of  M’lle  Abingdon 
at  the  VariMs  last  year,  and  one  is  confident 
that  near  by  there  must  be  a board  with,  II  est 
defendu  toucher  les  jtommes.  The  eminence  of 
Meissonier — w’ho,  as  ^ie  came  up  in  the  wake  of 
rotund  Cabanel,  seemed  much  fitter  to  be  fight- 
ing battles  than  painting  them — is  also  a sign 
of  the  blast  state  of  French  art.  And  wdien 
Gerome,  the  only  French  artist  of  both  genius 
and  culture,  decorated  (Rousseau  wras  the  first, 
but  hardly  the  second),  came  up — pale,  weak, 
dying,  but  with  a noble  visage — he  seemed  to 
me  an  impersonation  of  the  genius  of  French 
Art,  which,  having  lit  the  torches  of  all  Europe, 
is  itself  threatened  with  extinction. 

Significant  also  was  the  absence  from  the 
Imperial  throng  of  the  greatest  pupil  of  Dela- 
roche,  P.  E.  Frere — or,  as  John  Rusk  in  loves  to 
call  him,  the  Brother — the  artist  whom  France 
created  to  express  that  deepest  heart  of  hers, 
whose  banner  is  fraternity . Never  shall  I for- 
get the  light  in*  Raskin’s  cyo  w hen  he  said, 
“ The  great  characteristic  of  the  best  art  of  our 
day  is  its  compassionateness,  and  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  it  is  Edouard  Frere — Ed- 
w'ard  the  Brother!”  This  artist  has — shoved 
almost  out  of  sight,  it  is  true — some  w'orks  in 
this  exhibition  w'hich  call  up  sacred  tears,  w orks 
which  paint  that  poverty  and  sorrow  that  are 
akin  to  His  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
He  grasps  our  hand  and  takes  us  to  the  “Asy- 
lum for  the  Aged  at  Rouen,’*  wdiere  wre  witness 
the  serene  content  of  those  whose  day  of  work 
is  over,  and  who  are  nearing  home ; into  the 
lowly  cottage  where  the  child  is  lisping  its  “ first 
prayer,”  or  another  takes  its  “ first  steps hard 
by  “ the  little  wood-cutters”  are  beginning  mer- 
rily the  life  that  will  be  hard.  But  it  is  not  the 
painter  of  scenes  like  these  that  the  hero  of 
December  2 loves  to  honor;  it  is  the  day  for 
tho  painters  of  glorious  deeds  that  never  oc- 
curred, of  battles  never  fought — except  in  the 
lying  pages  of  Bazancourt’s  “ Crimea” — of  those 
who  paint  gaudy  epaulets  on  shoulders  which 
would  disgrace  any  not  made  of  paper. 

I have  already  intimated  that  the  influence 
of  French  Art  is  shown  strongly  in  the  Belgian 
Gallery;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
latter  is  characterized  by  any  servility ; on  the 
contrary  there  are  few  countries,  if  any,  w hose 
art  suggests  a more  original  life.  The  Belgian 
paintings  have  a freedom  and  ease  which  are 
generally  found  in  nations  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a great  artistic  career.  The  French  influ- 
ence seems  to  have  gone  just  far  enough  to  re- 
lieve that  country  of  the  great  heavy  flesh-and- 
blood  style  of  Rubens  w hich  had  so  long  weighed 
upon  it.  Leys  of  Antwerp  seems  to  me  the 
finest  of  the  new'  Belgian  school,  and  there  are 
three  w'orks  of  his  relating  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  which  subtly  connect  the  advance 
in  art  in  Belgium  wdth  the  religious  progress 
which  has  so  filled  that  country  with  excite- 
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rcent  daring  recent  years.  One  of  the  pictures 
to  which  I refer  represents  Luther  as  a child 
singing  Christmas  hymnsln  the  streets  of  Eisen- 
ach ; a second  gives  a view  of  the  interior  of 
Luther’s  house  at  Wittenburg  and  a third — a 
powerful  picture — represents  a Conference  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  I am  glad  to  be 
informed  that  the  young  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  the  good  sense  to  be  a warm  admirer  of 
Leys.  F.  Pauwels  also,  though  now  a Profes- 
sor in  the  Ducal  Academy  of  Weimar,  is  a Bel- 
gian and  exhibits  his  works  in  this  gallery.  He 
has  two  works  here  in  which  there  is  a rare 
mingling  of  bold  outlines  with  sensitive  lights 
and  shades.  The  scene  of  each  relates  to  the 
events  which  immediately  followed  the  death 
of  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  The  one  represents 
the  leading  citizens  of  Ghent  brought  to  do 
penance  before  Philip  the  Hard,  who,  before  he 
would  confirm  the  treaty  which  restored  the 
Flemish  franchises,  demanded  that  these  lead- 
ing citizens  should  kneel  before  him  with  ropes 
around  their  necks  and  implore  his  mercy. 
The  noble-looking  men  are  brought  out  nearly 
stripped  and  with  ropes  aroumktheir  necks ; but 
they  will  not  kneel  and  confess  their  patriotism 
a sin,  nor  implore  mercy.  The  negotiation  is 
almost  broken  off  when  the  Duchess  of  Brabant 
and  the  Countess  of  Nevers  throw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duke ; the  Duchess  Marguerite 
also,  leaving  her  throne,  kneels  at  his  feet,  and 
he  relents.  The  venerable  citizens  look  on  si- 
lently. The  other  painting  represents  the  wid- 
ow of  Van  Artevelde,  w'ho  had  been  massacred 
by  the  town  he  saved  (Ghent),  bringing  her 
treasures  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  same  peo- 
ple when  they  were  surrounded  by  Louis  de 
Neale.  The  lady  is  in  deep  mourning,  and  her 
demeanor  and  face,  in  which  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness whatever  of  the  heroism  of  her  ac- 
tion, are  most  noble.  There  are  other  Belgian 
works  here  of  wonderful  power,  but  I can  no- 
tice only  a few  in  each  gallery,  and  indeed  must 
pass  over  some  collections  altogether.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Dutch  paintings,  although  generally 
interesting,  seem  to  be  just  what  Dutch  pictures 
have  been  for  some  time  well  known  to  be.  As 
the  juries  pass  by  really  valuable  articles  with 
the  remark,  “ Unimproved  since  the  last  Exhi- 
bition,” so  must  the  critic  pass  by  the  Art-Gal- 
lery of  Holland,  and  to  a great  extent  that  of 
Italy  also,  w’hose  fifty  paintings  here  are,  with 
a few  exceptions,  disappointing.  Of  the  Italian 
sculpture  I shall  have  something  to  say  pres- 
ently. 

There  are  some  countries  whose  Art-galleries 
seem  to  indicate  a diffused  genius  of  a peculiar 
and  high  kind,  embodied  but  measurably  in  any 
special  works,  scattered  in  felicitous  touches  over 
many.  There  is  a certain  w ild  beauty  pervad- 
ing the  Bavarian  gallery,  now  lighting  up  some 
old  Suabian  story  on  the  canvas  of  Enhuber  or 
Baumgarten,  or  adding  the  canonization  of  Art 
to  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  under  the  hand  of 
Liezenmayer;  and  one  can  only  predict  that 
this  rich  atmosphere  holds  great  works  in  solu- 


tion. There  is  a similar  hint  of  reserved  power 
among  the  few  pictures  which  Portugal  has  sent 
here,  one  of  which  is  indeed  a marvelous  pro- 
duction. It  j?  by  Professor  Lupi,  of  Lisbon, 
and  represents  Tintoretto  interrupting  the  paint- 
ing of  his  dead  daughter's  portrait  to  gaze  upon 
her.  The  Viscount  Menezes,  of  the  Portuguese 
Legation  at  Rome,  has  dealt  well,  also,  by  a 
good  subject  in  his  Salvator  Rosa,  while  held 
prisoner  by  Calabrian  bandits,  drawing  the  por- 
trait of  a woman  crowned  with  vine  leaves  and 
holding  a cup.  As  for  Switzerland  it  has  here 
many  paintings  industriously  w orked,  scientific- 
ally accurate ; but  there  is  a general  hardness 
of  color  and  a painful  absence  of  imagination. 
The  mountain-pictures  are  like  magnified  and 
painted  photographs.  Occasionally  there  are 
(as  by  Roller)  good  animals. 

In  estimating  the  German  pictures  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cleanse  one’s  eyes  of  the  ti- 
tles, eulogies,  honors,  and  so  forth,  w hich  are  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  so  many  of  them.  There 
were  until  lately — Ilium  fait — so  many  German 
kings  and  princes,  each  with  his  favorite  or 
court  artist,  that  German  criticism  has  been  far 
from  pure.  The  best  w’ay  is  to  judge  the  pic- 
tures sent  from  Germany  without  reference  to 
the  honors  ascribed  to  their  artists  in  the  Cat- 
alogue, even  at  the  risk  of  giving  an  eccentric 
estimate.  The  main  fault  of  German — espe- 
cially of  Prussian — art  w'ould  seem  to  be  an  al- 
most Chinese  fidelity.  A picture  oqglit  to  have 
a leading  feature  or  aim,  and  around  that  ought 
to  be  painted  so  much  of  its  natural  environ- 
ment as  is  the  natural  setting  of  the  main  feat- 
ure. Because  other  things  are  occasionally 
found  connected  with  an  object  does  not  furnish 
a ’reason  for  introducing  them  into  a picture  of 
that  object.  Every  thing  is,  indeed,  in  science 
connected  with  every  thing  else ; but  the  old 
German  who,  in  his  biography  of  Luther,  be- 
gan with  a *complete  treatise  on  the  geology 
about  Erfurth,  carried  the  matter  rather  far. 
Art  differs  from  science.  Many  of  these  pic- 
tures are  loaded  with  figures  and  objects,  which 
render  simplicity,  and  consequently  impressive- 
ness, impossible.  At  times  I have  suspected 
that  the  majority  of  German  painters,  North 
and  South,  are  also  so  musical  that  they  deem 
no  theme  fully  rendered  except  by  a w'hole  or- 
chestra of  forms  and  hues.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  German  art  seems  to  me  to  be  its  phys- 
iognomical character.  Many  of  the  forms  seem 
to  have  been  built  as  a soul  builds  its  body,  such 
meaning  has  every  line.  These  artists  have  en- 
tered into  the  inmost  nature  of  rock,  cascade, 
sheep,  and  man.  How  should  the  grave  Pro- 
fessor Knaus,  of  Weisbaden,  unless  he  had  a 
Shakspearian  touch. in  him,  have  caught  the 
very  trick  and  humor  of  this  mountebank  per- 
forming with  his  wonderful  canaries  in  a bare, 
and  the  stupid  wonder  of  that  countryman,  who 
sees  the  birds  released  from  his  familiar  old  hat? 
A whole  volume  on  expression  might  be  w'ritten 
after  studying  the  work  of  Schbssel,  of  Wurt- 
emburg,  representing  a dumbfounded  school- 
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master,  who,  having  returned  after  some  ab- 
sence, finds  all  his  pupils  smoking,  and  enjoy- 
ing every  phase  of  fumitive,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  fugitive,  delight.  Lbffler  of  Vienna, 
with  equal  skill,  reverses  the  situation  in  “The 
Cordial,”  which  shows  an  old  and  solemn  school- 
master slyly  treating  himself  to  a glass  of  strong 
waters  during  recess,  unaware  that  the  young- 
sters are  watching  him  through  a window. 
These,  though  characteristic,  are  by  no  means, 
however,  among  the  greatest  German  paintings 
in  the  Exhibition. 

The  finest  in  this  section  of  the  Art-gallery 
seems  to  me  to.be  “ The  Death  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,”  by  Keller  of  Baden.  There  is  per- 
haps a little  more  splendor  about  the  drapery 
than  could  really  have  been  seen  on  such  an 
occasion ; but  the  head  and  look  of  the  dying 
King,  who  sits  in  a chair,  while  his  son  kneels 
at  his  feet,  and  the  priest  praying  in  the  back- 
ground, form  a picture  in  which  the  passionjmd 
power  are  not  marred  by  any  thing  theatrical. 
Somewhat  too  crowded,  but  yet  full  of  force 
and' movement,  is  the  picture  of  a tumult  at  a 
banquet  among  Wallenstein’s  generals  at  Pil- 
sen,  by  Herr  Scholtz  of  Dresden.  Hdberlin, 
of  Wurtemburg,  has  treated  with  much  vigor  a 
subject  which  has  recently  interested  the  pub- 
lic— namely,  the  departure  of  some  monks  from  a 
convent  which  has  been  suppressed  by  soldiers. 
It  is  marred,  however,  by  the  improbability  in- 
troduced by  making  the  soldiers  jeer  two  breth- 
ren who  are  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the 
Virgin  they  are  bearing  with  them.  I found  a 
certain  fascination  in  Hcnneberg’s  interpreta- 
tion of  Burger’s  “Wild  Huntsman.” 

In  Austria  all  styles  and  schools  crop  up,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a country  formed  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  the  fragments  of  nation- 
alities. One  of  the  best  from  Vienna  is  a pa- 
thetic picture  by  Friedlander,  the  “Mont  de 
Pi&d.”  The  persons  who  have  come  to  pledge 
their  most  valued  possessions  are  selected  from 
various  walks  of  life,  and  the  contrasts  present- 
ed are  fine.  A young  widow  surrenders  her 
husband’s  sword ; and  near  her  an  aged  peas- 
ant offers  her  cloak ; but  the  finest  thing  is  the 
touching  struggle  with  which  an  old  musician 
parts  with  his  violin. 

In  the  Danish  gallery  the  finest  paintings 
are  those  of  Madame  Jerechan.  That  lady 
has  seven  works  here,  all  Danish  or  Scandina- 
vian subjects,  which  are  well  worthy  of  study — 
particularly  those  w'hich  represent  the  coast  and 
fisherman  of  the  North.  In  this  section,  also, 
are  to  be  found  the  latest  etchings  of  L.  Frolich, 
the  author  of  “ Mademoiselle  Lilc”  and  her  ad- 
ventures. These  etchings  represent  an  allegory 
of  “Labor,”  designed  for  the  Exchange  at  Co- 
penhagen, “ Hero  and  Leandcr,”  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  are  in  every  respect  admirable. 

There  are  in  the  Art-galleries  many  works 
which  are  hardly  to  be  looked  upon  with  a crit- 
ical eye,  being  rather  in  the  domain  of  curiosi- 
ties than  productions  of  Art.  The  entire 
Egyptian  gallery,  for  example,  consists  of  a 


highly  valuable  series  of  rough  but  well-drawn 
sketches  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
Egypt.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  Le  Grey, 
who  accompanied  the  sons  of  the  present  Vice- 
roy on  a voyage  through.  Upper  Egypt,  and  an 
examination  of  them  is  the  best  compensation 
one  can  have  for  not  seeing  the  things  them- 
selves. Then  in  the  Belgian  there  are  eight 
little  groups  in  terra-cotta,  by  L.  Harze  of 
Brussels,  w’hose  genius  lies  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  America,  whom 
he  even  surpasses  in  the  ability  to  convey  sub- 
tilties  of  feeling  through  small  forms  and  an 
inexpressive  material.  Hitherto  the  large  use 
made  of  terra-cotta  in  Prussia  and  in  Switzerland 
for  making  models  of  ancient  statues,  temples, 
and  the  like,  for  the  use  of  academies  (an  admir- 
able collection  of  which  was  obtained  for  the . 
University  of  Michigan  by  Professor  White),  has 
been  thought  the  final  advantage  of  this  cheap 
material.  M.  Harze  has  shown  to  the  people, 
whose  bursts  of  laughter  sufficiently  direct  the 
visitors  to  his  groups,  that  to  genius  nothing 
is  common.  “The  Gentleman  Citizen”  and 
“Tartuffe”  of  Moli&re,  the  “Falstaff  and  Do- 
rothea” of  Shakspeare  are  charming.  The 
group  which  seems  to  give  most  delight,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  “The  Blind  Mother” — a subject 
from  Beranger.  The  blind  old  lady,  suspecting 
the  amorous  proceedings  betw  een  her 'daughter 
and  the  lover  which  she  can  not  see,  and  the 
little  dog  whose  barking  one  can  almost  see,  are 
indeed  wonderful.  I may  also  mention  among 
the  art- singularities  a strange,  wild  picture  from 
Chili,  in  w’hich  the  barbaric  and  old  Christian 
ideas  are  powerfully  blended.  It  represents,  so 
far  as  I can  judge,  “Satan  falling  from  Heav- 
en,” and  it  is  this  Satan  which  comprises  the 
amazing  characteristics  of  the  picture.  He  has 
the  body  of  a man,  slight  picturesque  horns,  a 
tuft  of  hair  growing  out  of  the  small  of  his  back ; 
he  grasps  a most  fascinating  serpent,  and  his  two 
legs  are  the  coils  of  two  serpents  whose  colors 
and  marking  are  dazzlingly  brilliant.  The 
hues  of  this  painting  are  almost  too  dazzling  for 
the  eye.  The  idea  pervading  it  denoted  to  my 
mind  a transition  from  a serpent- worship  such 
as  prevails  in  Dahomey,  to  a period  wdien  under 
a belief  in  another  deity  the  serpent  is  dethroned ; 
for  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
credited devils  of  any  country  are  its  original 
and  subsequently  outlawed  deities. 

I pass  now  to  a brief  consideration  of  the 
Sculpture  in  the  Exhibition.  Once  upon  a time, 
when  all  Boston  was  at  a white  heat  about  the 
w’orks  of  Greenough,  Crawford,  and  one  or 
two  younger  American  sculptors,  Mr.  Emerson 
caused  a sentimental  swoon  in  all  the  drawing- 
rooms of  that  city  by  suggesting  the  horrible 
idea  that  sculpture  was  as  an  art  blast,  and 
would  probably  be  used  by  posterity  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  If  any  of  the  sufferers  by  that 
prophecy  have  been  among  those  who  have,  as 
the  French  allege,  given  an  “American  tone” 
to  the  society  of  the  Exhibition,  they  must  have 
often  felt  their  wounds  smart.  Not  only  has 
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sculpture  been  placed  in  the  catalogue  in  the 
same  class  with  “ dic-sinking,  stone  and  cameo 
engraving,  etc.,”  but  this  classification  corre- 
sponds with  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  sculpture 
here  is  used  as  ornamentation  for  the  central 
garden ! Here  are  the  finest  marble  statues, 
made  by  the  best  living  sculptors,  standing  out 
end  blackening  under  the  weather.  And,  alas, 
it  is  wonderful  how  precisely  adapted  for  that 
purpose  most  of  it  is.*  One-third,  perhaps 
more,  of  the  sculpture  here  is  avowedly  made 
for  architectural  decoration,  as  caryatides,  pan- 
elings,  and  so  on ; and  this  third  will  by  no 
means  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  two-thirds 
intended  for  high  art.  In  Englaud,  particularly, 
sculpture  seems  to  have  gone  off  into  the  mak- 
ing of  busts  and  other  monumental  purposes. 
.Some  English  sculptors  do  indeed  aim  at  higher 
wrork ; but  the  only  criticism  that  can  be  made 
on  their  work  is  that  which  Voltaire  made  on 
his  friend’s  Ode  to  Posterity — “it  will  fail  to 
reach  its  address.” 

The  French  sculpture  is  much  better,  but 
only  a few'  pieces  by  Paul  Dubois,  Aimd  Millet, 
and  Carpeaux  seem  to  me  to  be  noble  works. 
The  last-named  artist  has  wrought  a powerful 
tragedy  in  grand  marble  in  his  group  of  “ Ugolin 
seeing  his  Children  perishing  with  Hunger  in 
Prison”  (Dante,  /»/.,  c.  33). 

But  it  is  the  Italian  sculpture  which  surpasses 
all  other  in  the  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  forcibly  suggests  that  sculpture  is  a 
passing  art.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  Milonian 
Venus,  or  the  Hermaphrodite  in  the  Louvre, 
and  then  visit  the  Italian  section  where  Vela’s 
“Dying  Napoleon,”  Duprd’s  “Piety,”  and  “In- 
fant Bacchus,”  and  other  notable  works  appear, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  the  best  sculpture  here 
is  trying  to  repeat  what  can  not  be  repeated. 
These  marbles  are  fit  only  to  be  placed  in  a 
cemetery  of  the  great  old  artists  whose  works 
they  commemorate. 

Nevertheless  a walk  through  the  central  gar- 
den where  the  sculpture  is  kept  is  very  pleasant. 
Here  is  a boy  holding  up  a bird  which  came 
from  one  quarter  of  the  wrorld ; another  sculptor 
fortunately  sent  another  boy  with  a bow  and 
arrow  ; these  two  are  put  opposite,  so  that  one 
boy  seems  about  to  shoot  the  other’s  bird.  There 
is  an  interesting  figure  (by  Thiebaut)  of  the 
Enemy  Sowing  Tares..  There  is  a poor  little 
naked  shivering  girl  with  her  cithara,  who  illus- 
trates La  Fontaine’s  fable  of  the  Grasshopper 
and  the  Ant: 

“La  cigale  ay  ant  chants, 

Tout  T6t6, 

Se  trouva  fort  dSporvuc 

Quant  le  vise  fut  venue.” 

* The  eminent  French  critic,  n.  de  la  Madeline 
thinks  that  both  painting  and  sculpture  are  becoming 
fossil  arts— an  effect  which  he  attributes  to  the  general 
skepticism  of  the  age.  “ On  sent,’1  he  says,  “ que  le  ml 
ae  dtrobe  sou*  leura  j oieda,  et  que  Vombre  grandit  s'Apais- 
sit  aulnur  (Ceux.  L'heure  approche  on  la  grande  sculp- 
ture ira  rejoindre  la  grande  pcinture  dans  la  fosse  com- 
munc,  el  void  Vcre  prochaine  du  buate , de  la  statuette  et 
du  medallion."  But  some  may  not  credit  a critic  who 
thinks  Whistler  the  only  artist  in  America  I 


It  is  by  Cambos  (of  France),  and  is  quite  love- 
ly. Argenti  has  a charming  little  fifteen-year- 
old  dreamer,  w*ere  one  not  harassed  by  the 
thought  that  if  the  child  were  to  stretch  herself 
the  bed  would  not  be  long  enough  for  her  by 
half  a foot. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  go  the  rounds  of  these 
Sapphos,  Modestys,  Innocences,  Virgins  Bath- 
ing, or  at  the  Toilet,  or  in  a hundred  other  sit- 
uations— impossible,  I say,  without  feeling  that 
they  are  quite  as  exhaustible  as  one’s  self and 
I am  quite  ready  to  adopt  the  answer  put  by 
Punch  in  the  “intelligent  American’s”  mouth: 
“Weil,  stranger,  don’t  seem  to  see  much  in 
them  stone  gals.” 

Yes,  sculpture  certainly  and  swiftly,  painting 
probably  but  slowly,  are  becoming  respectively 
mural  reliefs  and  interior  frescoes ; and  what  is 
to  take  their  places  ? Answer : there  is  a man 
in  the  Exhibition  with  a Photographic  Camera 
by  which  he  is  able  to  catch  not  only  forms  but 
colors.  These  colors  appear  upon  his  plate, 
the  very  hues  of  nature,  with  all  their  freshness 
and  depth ; but  while  you  look  with  amazement 
upon  them  they  fade  away.  The  art  of  retain- 
ing them  is  not  yet  discovered ; but  hundreds 
of  skillful  experimenters  are  at  this  moment 
running  a race  to  discover  the  means  of  retain- 
ing these  colors,  and  when  the  discovery  is 
made,  as  it  must  inevitably  be,  the  sun  will  be 
the  sufficient  sculptor  and  painter  for  the  hu- 
man race  ; and  the  genius  which  once  uttered 
itself  on  stone  and  canvas  will  be  (let  us  hope !) 
adequately  employed  in  rearing  amidst  happier 
societies  human  forms  and  blooms  worthy  to  be 
looked  upon  and  retained  by  the  Eye  of  Day. 
John  Ruskin  devoting  his  fortune  to  furnish  the 
poor  of  London — so  many  as  he  can  reach — with 
clean  and  bright  homes,  is  painting  a grander 
picture  than  any  he  ever  criticised ; an4  he  does 
but  paint  the  w?ay  for  the  coming  Angelos  and 
Raphaels  of  the  street.  The  Genius  of  Art  may 
well  use  the  language  of  Jules  the  sculptor,  when 
he  must  choose  between  his  marble  Psyche  and 
his  helpless  untaught  Phdne : 

“ Shall  to  produce  form  out  of  unshaped  stuff 

Be  Art — and,  farther,  to  evoke  a soul 

From  form,  be  nothing  t This  new  soul  is  mine. 

Stand  aside— 

I do  but  break  these  paltry  models  up 

To  begin  Art  afresh.”* 

In  the  neighboring  section  of  the  Exhibition 
called  LTIistoire  du  Travail — the  second  from 
the  centre  of  the  circular  galleries  of  which  the 
building  is  composed  between  the  paintings  and 
the  photographs — one  may  trace  other  arts  that 
have  risen  and  passed  away.  Many  times 
walking  through  it  have  I had  occasion  to  re- 
member Wendell  Phillips’s  lecture  on  the  “Lost 
Arts.”  In  vain  will  one  try  to  find  amidst  the 
new  mosaics,  for  example,  in  the  building  any 
thing  at  all  resembling  the  really  artistic  ones 
made  in  the  old  times.  There  is  a surface  on 
these  old  porcelains  which  the  Wedgewoods 
can  as  little  recover  as  the  workmen  of  Berlin 

* Robert  Brown  iug,  I*ippa  Poems. 
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can  recover  the  art  of  making  these  Damascus 
blades.  The  tapestries  also  which  every  where 
adorn  this  section  represent  more  than  two  cen- 
# turies,  and  show  that,  as  this  kind  of  work  has 
become  less  of  an  art,  the  skill  which  could 
make  them  has  been  transferred  to  the  making 
of  superh  carpets.  The  tapestries  now  made 
at  the  Gobelins  and  the  Beauvais  establish- 
ments are  very  handsome,  no  doubt ; but  the 
figures  and  scenes  represented  on  them  were  all 
drawn  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  tapestry  work, 
not  as  artists  might  conceive  them.  With  an- 
cient tapestry  the  reverse  was  the  case;  the 
weaver  accommodated  himself  to  Raphael,  not 
Raphael  to  the  weaver.  In  tapestry  wrork  there 
is  work  precisely  corresponding  to  mosaic  work ; 
the  weaver  must,  that  is,  sit  by  his  work  and 
knit  in  at  this  or  that  point  the  special  colors 
required.  When  this  was  done  in  earlier  days 
tapestry  was  as  much  the  necessity  of  a fine 
mansion  as  carpet  or  curtain  now ; but  it  has 
been  now  superseded  by  wall-paper,  frescoing, 
and  the  like.  It  doesn’t  compensate  an  artist 
to  cramp  his  picture,  and  it  doesn’t  pay  the 
manufacturer  to  follow  the  difficult  flights  of 
genius  with  his  hand-shuttle ; and  the  result  is, 
that  new  tapestry  is  made  now  only  because  a 
reactionary  (if  not  interested)  government  has 
tried  to  revive  the  fashion  of  adorning  rooms 
with  them  by  using  them  at  the  Tuilerics,  and  by 
making  presents  of  them  to  a few  other  princes. 
It  is  a forced  trade ; and  all  the  tapestry  now 
made  in  France  will  be  eagerly  sold  for  old  coun- 
terpanes in  less  than  fifty  years  from  now. 

It  requires  considerable  courage  to  enter  a 
European  museum.  There  are  usually  so  many 
things  demanding  attention  that  the  wits  are 
scattered  as  disjecta  membra  about  the  room. 
How  distressing  when  one  wishes  only  a modest 
steak  to  be  suddenly  surrounded  by  twenty  thou- 
sand rare  and  spicy  dishes!  Nevertheless  I 
think  that  this  museum  nuisance  with  which 
every  voyager  in  the  Old  World  is  familiar  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a Science 
of  History  at  the  time  these  collections  were 
made.  There  is  apparently  no  connection  ber 
tween  the  ancient  saurian  tracks  and  Luther’s 
old  shoe,  which  one  finds  side  by  side  at  Frank- 
fort ; but  nevertheless  from  the  saurian  tracks  a 
man  of  science  would  have  drawn  all  other 
tracks  animal,  savage,  and  civilized  up  to  those 
traced  pretty  deeply  on  the  old  sandstones  of 
theology  by  Luther’s  new  shoes.  Were  the  de- 
partment of  the  “ History  of  Labor”  in  this  Ex- 
hibition only  geologically  arranged,  so  to  speak, 
it  would  be  the  most  interesting  series  of  rooms 
ever  open  to  a Student  of  Humanity.  As  it  is 
it  is  made  such  by  those  who  are  already  alive 
to  the  wondrous  romance  of  Man,  which  is 
being  recovered  chapter  by  chapter  — Stone 
Age,  Bone  Age,  Bronze  Age,  Iron  Age — a ro- 
mance, which,  when  its  thrilling  plot  and  mar- 
velous illustrations  are  generally  known,  will 
relegate  our  novels  to  the  old  cases  which  con- 
tain the  illuminated  missals. 

This  department  should  have  been  arranged 


so  that  the  Stone  Ages  of  all  the  races  should 
have  been  in  one  room,  the  subsequent  ages 
being  collected  after  the  same  comparative  meth- 
od ; so  that  we  might  trace  the  vestiges  of  man 
without  having  the  strata  broken.  As  it  now 
is,  the  knowing  ones  have  to  make  their  own 
classification.  It  has  a tremendous  effect  on 
the  imagination  to  go  from  a breakfast  h la 
fourchettc  at  the  Maison  Doree  and  see  in  a 
glass  box  a heap  of  shells  (snail  and  cockle) 
and  animal  bones— :the  d(foris  of  the  first  re- 
past known  to  be  human,  and  enjoyed  au  natu- 
rel in  Denmark  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 
And  similarly  there  is  a profound  interest  to 
the  philosopher  in  tracing  the  development  of  a 
sharp  bone  into  the  6word,  the  bow  into  the 
cross-bow,  and  thence  into  the  gun ; the  de- 
velopments of  bits  of  bark  into  plates,  sticks  into 
knives  and  forks,  and  strings  into  musical  in- 
struments. Each  one  of  these  poor  things  wras 
in  its  day  a triumph  of  genius ; over  each  some 
brave  soul  cried  Eureka ! Shall  a race  come 
in  the  future  winch  shall  turn  this  whole  art- 
palace  into  an  archaeological  museum,  and  say  : 
“Boor  fellows,  they  seem  to  have  done  their 
best,  but  think  of  such  ornaments  and  watches 
on  human  beings ! and  how  could  they  have  got 
along  with  such  wretched  engines  even  at  the 
rate  of  a mile  a minute !”  By  three  things  the 
present  age  seems  to  be  especially  linked  to  the 
earliest  ones:  by  the  preponderant  attention 
given  to  warlike  implements,  by  a fondness  for 
oysters,  and  by  the  love  of  smoking.  There 
are  many  illustrations  here  of  Thoreau’s  re- 
mark, that  the  serious  occupations  of  one  age 
are  the  sports  of  the  next.  Here,  for  example, 
are  the  belts  and  baubles  for  which  old  kings 
went  to  war ; they  meant  then  the  dominion  of 
the  world.  Except  that  they  are  heavily  jew- 
eled, they  are  precisely  the  belts  for  which  Say- 
ers lately  fought  in  the  prize-ring,  and  the  bau- 
bles for  which  lords  contend  at  the  Derby,  and 
have  brought  here  to  be  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  English  avenues. 

There  are  some  rude  jars  that  hint  of  some 
medieval  experiments  feeling  after  the  electric 
secret  which  Volta  won ; at  the  door  stood  a 
statue  made  by  Marten  called  Telegraphic  Elec - 
trique — a beautiful  nude  girl  with  a golden  star 
on  her  forehead,  holding  in  her  hand  ah  arrow 
feathered  with  two  little  telegraph-spools.  The 
earliest  signs  of  the  pictorial  art  interested  mo 
much ; they  are  cut  upon  the  bones  of  a deer 
now  extinct,  and  show  that  even  then  men  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  their  deities.  Here  is  a 
dwarfish  figure  drinking  from  a horn,  and  there 
he  pours  the  liquid  out ; I once  saw  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  show  his  descent  from  that 
dwarf  by  sipping  “the  loving  cup,”  and  then 
passing  it  round  at  a dipner — that  being  pre- 
cisely what  the  ancient  Druid  priest  did  with 
his  libation. 

The  musical  instruments  seem  traceable  to 
the  Germans,  who  doubtless  got  them  direct 
from  Pan.  When  Herr  Ruckers — I conclude 
he  was  a Herr  though  lie  worked  in  Belgium 
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— constructed  this  old  piano,  the  first  grand  pi- 
ano ever  made,  he  perhaps  thought  that  he  had 
done  as  great  a thing  as  the  pilgrims  who  about 
the  6ame  time  founded  Plymouth.  Ruckers 
made  it  for  a princess,  and  frescoed  it  with 
loves  and  graces  inside  and  odd  Chinese  fig- 
ures without.  It  belongs  now  to  M.  Herz, 
whose  own  pianos  I can  hear  going  outside 
(under  the  fingers  of  a flax-haired  girl  in  rus- 
tic dress,  whose  looks  and  play  together  stop 
the  way).  But  Herz  does’  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  distanced  Ruckers  so  well  as  M.  Debain, 
who  has  a piano  here  which  can  not  only  be 
transformed  into  an  organ  by  the  "touch  of  a 
spring,  but  may  be  further  changed  into  a mu- 
sic-box, which  will  play  any  tune  on  earth  by 
putting  the  block  into*  it,  without  a musician, 
and  even  introduces  castanets  when  wanted. 
It  is  an  instrument  which  costs  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  were  better  than  a band 
at  a dancing  party. 

We  must  not,  however,  wander  from  this  an- 
tiquarian region  without  feasting  our  eyes  upon 
the  old  porcelain,  old  miniatures,  and  the  illu- 
minated scrolls  and  books.  The  Rothschilds 
have  always  had  a passion  for  collecting  old 
wares,  especially  ancient  porcelains,  and  they 
have  sent  all  their  most  valuable  specimens 
here.  It  w'ould  seem  as  if  our  ancestors  held 
that  it  would  help  digestion  if  a devil  slowly 
came  into  view  as  one’s  dinner  was  devoured. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  other  Biblical  characters  who 
are  depicted;  but  this  is  on  later  porcelain; 
on  the  earlier  it  is  plain  that  the  makers  de- 
lighted to  place  devils.  They  are  bat-like,  ser- 
pent-like, semi-human.  The  later  devils  have 
come  out  of  the  Bible ; the  earlier-are  like  Pan 
and  other  pagan  divinities.  The  French  min- 
iatures seem  to  me  most  beautiful,  as  they  are 
of  older  date.  They  are  chiefly  portraits  of 
the  ladies  of  a former  generation — a never  beau- 
tiful but  shapely  race,  who,  by  their  unconscious 
nudity,  show  that  Venus  was  always,  as  now, 
the  French  Madonna.  Among  the  more  re- 
cent miniatures  I was  glad  to  see  one  repre- 
senting Napoleon  I.  when  a youth.  It  is,  I 
should  think,  accurate  and  full  of  subtlety ; he 
liad  a well-charged  fang  under  his  soft-tinted 
beauty.  Another  was  a picture  of  Talleyrand, 
quite  different  from  any  I had  before  seen.  He 
may  have  been  any  where  between  thirty  and 
forty  when  this  was  taken.  He  had  mild  blue 
eyes,  a wide  face,  mouth  a little  simpering  but 
not  without  sweetness,  long  curling  hair,  and  a 
long,  strong  nose. 

The  old  books  with  their  illuminations  here 
are  not  so  numerous  as  those  which  may  be 
found  in  the  British  museums,  and  in  one  or 
tw’o  other  places;  but  Jhis  collection  is  remark- 
able for  having  what  is  believed  by  eminent 
German  antiquarians  to  be  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  at  least' in  the  European  world.  It 
is  in  the  Dutch  collection,  and  is  entitled  “The 
Looking-glass  of  the  Conservation.”  It  seems 
to  be  a half-scriptural,  half-catechetical  book, 


and  has  an  exquisite  picture  of  Eve  conversing 
with  a devil  of  more  beautiful  countenance  than 
herself — this  devil  being  a beautiful  woman, 
with  ringlets,  a swan’s  neck,  but  whose  lower 
person  has  the  misfortune  of  being  that  of  a * 
predatory  bird  with  a serpent's  tail.  Near  this 
book  is  another  which  competes  with  it  in  an- 
tiquity ; it  is  an  old  Catholic  prayer-book,  with 
a strong  infusion  of  Scandinavian  mythology  in 
it.  This  also  abound^  in  devils,  who  are  cast 
down  into  hell,  a locality  represented  simply 
by  a monstrous  animal  mouth.  In  all  of  these 
northern  infernalisms  there  is  a noticeable  ab- 
sence— though  it  w'as  the  Christian  era — of fire. 
Hell  still  represented  the  realm  of  Ilela,  a re- 
gion of  unmitigated  cold.  For  a long  time  aft- 
erward it  was  not  considered  safe  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  suggest  to  these  shivering  Norse- 
men that  there  was  any  thing  so  comfortable  as 
fire  to  be  attained  by  wickedness.  Almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  ancient  as  these  (unfortunately 
none  of  them  are  dated)  is  the  splendid  “ Prayer- 
book  of  the  wife  of  Kalmatheys  Jansee.”  In 
this  there  is  a significant  old  picture  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Madonna  put  in  the  form  of  a 
Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a dove 
being  thrust  into  the  back-ground.  Another 
picture  6hows  very  curiously  the  blending  of 
the  Tree  of  Life  with  the  Tree  Igdrasil.  The 
serpent  which  tempts  Eve  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  (In  Igdrasil  it  is  about  the  root),  and 
on  the  top  of  the  tree  is  the  bird  of  brilliant 
plumage,  which  belongs  purely  to  the  Scandi- 
navian myth. 

No  man,  I think,  who  goes  carefully  through 
this  “ Histoire  du  Travail,”  and  then  examines 
the  work  of  the  modern  world,  can  help  feeling 
the  deep  discord  with  truth  of  those  who  rail 
at  us  of  the  present  day  as  having  paid  the 
simplicity,  genuineness,  and  devotion  of  the 
“heroic  Past”  as  the  price  of  our  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  progress.  It  could,  I believe, 
be  demonstrated  in  this  building  that  the  in- 
tellectual or  even  the  mechanical  progress  of 
the  race  may  be  more  easily  questioned  than 
its  moral  progress.  Some  exquisite  contriv- 
ances we  seem  to  have  entirely  lost,  and  a 
great  many  of  our  inventions  seem  to  be  but 
the  expansions  of  early  buds  which  sufficed  the 
young  world  as  their  more  full-blown  power 
does  our  older  world.  But  in  the  higher  realm 
of  sentiment  and  morality  every  step  seems  to 
be  out  of  a dark  haunted  purgatory  into  a clear 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  truth  and  sympathy 
with  nature  and  man.  In  our  taste,  for  ex- 
ample— and  taste  is  both  moral  and  intellect- 
ual— we  find  a continuous  and  rapid  progress 
toward  nature.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  technically-called  “Fine  Arts,”  which  do 
not  affect  the  question,  the  ancient  work  af- 
fords but  few  specimens  of  a love  or  apprecia- 
tion of  the  models  of  beauty,  and  consequently 
of  strength,  with  which  Nature  has  surrounded 
us.  They  deal — in  their  making  of  clocks, 
watches,  brooches,  bracelets,  and  the  like — in 
circles,  angles,  straight  lines,  round  knobs,  while 
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the  workman  of  to-day  places  some  animal  or 
vegetable  form. 

As  we  walk  from  the  section  we  have  just 
been  examining  we  pass  through  the  glass  de- 
partment, where  every  lamp  or  shade  is  a fruit 
or  flower,  and  the  chandeliers  mosses  mingling 
with  crystal  fountains ; and  among  the  bronzes, 
where  every  known  form  of  grace  in  nature  is 
repeated.  We  observe  here  that  whatever  is 
new  is  in  the  realistic  direction;  the  floating 
fairy  is  supported  by  a part  of  her  drapery  touch- 
ing the  earth ; the  boy  is  supported  in  the  air. 
by  his  skipping-rope  which  touches  the  earth  as 
he  leaps  over  it.  Then  the  great  silver  services 
are  lakelets  on  which  little  ships  float ; the  cas- 
tors are  orchids,  the  cellars  shells.  We  pass 
down  to  the  region  of  jewelry,  and  there  find 
that  the  entire  direction  of  the  art  of  ornament- 
ation toward  imitations  of  nature.  A diamond- 
spotted  salamander,  a pearl  butterfly ; ear-rings 
or  brooches,  which  are  golden  webs  with  emer- 
ald or  opal  spiders  at  their  centres  and  sapphire 
flies  entering  them ; a little  peacock  with  spread 
tail  made  into  a pin ; a lyre-bird  breast-pin ; a 
jeweled  serpent  for  a bracelet,  with  a tiny  watch 
devised  in  its  head.  Indeed,  there  is  now  in 
Europe,  and  for  aught  I know  in  America,  such 
a passion  for  these  forms,  that  bright  beetles, 
real  ones,  are  brought  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  to  be  set  in  gold  and  worn.  Butter- 
flies’ wings  of  a certain  tough  kind  that  come 
from  Africa,  from  whose  wings  the  blue-and- 
gold  sky  does  not  fade,  are  treasured  for  the 
hair.  An  Indian  house  is  exhibiting  here  a 
magnificent  dress  whose  texture  is  gold  and 
silk  threads  woven  through  burnished  scarabaei ! 
All  this  represents  a normal,  and,  I believe,  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  tendency  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  present  time ; and  oae  need  not  de- 
spair of  being  one  day  borne  over  land  and  sea 
by  things  beautiful  as  the  horse,  deer,  or  swan ; 
nay,  through  the  air  by  gorgeous  bubbles ! 

By  the  side  of  Carlyle’s  last  wail  over  the 
44 Phantasms”  and  “Hypocrisies”  of  English 
work  I would  place  two  machines  lately  in- 
vented by  a workman  writh  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Ballough  of  Manchester,  which  have  won  grand 
prizes  in  this  Exhibition.  One  of  these  is  a 
vast  beaming  machine  which  winds  its  thou- 
sands of  little  threads  from  many  spools  upon 
one  large  beam ; each  of  these  threads  supports 
a little  wire  looped  about  it;  if  one  of  these 
threads  breaks  the  wire  peg  falls  into  a little 
hole  fitted  beneath  it,  and  the  entire  huge  ma- 
chine instantly  stops  until  that  one  thread  is  re- 
newed ! Such  is  the  doom  pronounced  by  En- 
glish invention  upon  rotten  threads.  Still  more 
striking — I could  almost  call  it  poetical — is  the 
self-correcting  and  self-supplying  loom,  in  which 
a modification  of  the  same  principle  secures  the 
following  results : if  the  thread  with  which  any 
shuttle  is  weaving  breaks  that  shuttle  is  instant- 
ly pitched  out  and  another  falls  into  its  place, 
and  continues  the  work  until  its  thread  too  shall 
break  or  fail,  when  another  takes  Us  place,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum , all  this  being  without  the  in- 


tervention of  a human  hand ! In  such  a loom 
there  is  virtue  enough  to  weave  the  flawless 
transfiguration-raiment  of  humanity.  And  in- 
deed, though  there  are  few  such  noble  inven- 
tions as  these,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  new  ma- 
chines of  all  countries  is  to  secure  sounder,  com- 
pleter fabrics.  If  our  intellectual  guides  were 
equally  self-correcting  and  self-stopping,  and  if 
systems  and  creeds  only  knew  when  they  were 
played-out  shuttles  that  could  no  more  weave 
honest  threads  into  the  woof  of  society,  the 
world  w'ould  be  advanced  more  fhan  by  any 
amount  of  scolding  or  contempt.  An  English 
house  has,  at  an  expense  of  a thousand  pounds, 
built  a little  minster,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  en- 
tirely of  spools  of  variegated  threads ; there  is 
some  quaintness  in  the  association  of  ideas  it 
suggests  which  causes  many  a smile ; but  from 
those  little  insects  w4iich  praise  the  Lord  by 
rubbing  their  hind  legs  together,  up  to  the  shop- 
keeper who  sells  sound  thread  for  sound  gold, 
there  is  faith  enough  to  build  a truer  minster 
than  Westminster. 

“ Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  Thy  sake 
Makes  that  and  th’  action  shine.1* 

In  the  old  Peace  Congress  of  London  some 
enthusiast  exclaimed,  “ Mars  is  on  his  last 
legs!”  There  are  some  friends  of  peace  who 
might  make  this  exclamation  now,  though  per- 
haps with  more  reverence  for  the  god  than  the 
enthusiast  had.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
last  legs  of  Mars  should  not  be  very  good  and 
strong  legs.  We  have  not  yet  got  out  of  him  all 
that  we  need,  though  it  would  bo  well  enough 
to  convert  him.  Here  on  his  own  “Champ,” 
with  the  first  Napoleon’s  dust  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  the  third  Napoleon’s  soldiers  on  the  other, 
Mars  has  shown  himself  ready  to  be  that  which 
in  the  great  future  he  must  become,  the  prover 
of  that  w'hich  is  best  and  strongest.  Many  have 
been  the  mild  battles  of  skill,  the  engagements 
of  wits,  that  have  occurred  here. 

Before  this  reaches  the  light  the  American 
historian  will  already  have  told  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  Battle  of  the  Safes ; how  Herring 
and  Chatwood,  costumed  respectively  in  starry 
banner  and  Union  Jack,  intrenched  in  strong 
boxes,  met  with  their  retainers  and  attacked 
each  others’  castles;  how  twenty  minutes  ere 
Chatwood  had  effected  a breach  in  the  bastions 
of  Herring  he  of  the  starry  had  by  a flank 
movement  reached  the  citadel  of  the  English 
sovereign,  and  (despite  John  Bull’s  surly  reluct- 
ance) pocketed  it. 

But  it  would  require  an  epic  poet  to  relate  the 
Battle  of  the  Bands.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  thereof  the  big-lunged  fellows 
gathered  by  thousands,  and  steadily,  except  for 
intervals  of  lager  and  other  reinforcements,  blast- 
ed each  other.  Through  the  mouths  of  trom- 
bones, trumpets,  comets,  and  all  other  instru-’ 
ments  sweet  sounds  were  hurled  into  opposite 
ranks,  each  regiment  in  turn  having  to  attack, 
and  then  stand  and  take  the  other’s  fire  with- 
out reply.  Thus  on  that  day  the  air  was  filled 
with  a medley  of  all  national  themes.  One 
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aged  man  sat  that  day  a little  apart,  listening 
from  hour  to  hour  as  there  floated  through  the 
air  the  hymns  and  chants  which  nations  had 
heard  as  cradle-songs  in  their  infancy,  and  were 
now  set  to  their  heart-beats,  with  a long  rap- 
ture upon  his  face.  It  was  Lamartine.  The  Ba- 
varian was  unapproachable  among  brass  bands. 

The  great  musical  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
however,  was  the  evening  concerts  given  by 
Strauss.  This  black-haired,  strong-featured, 
thick*shouldered  man,  the  last  I should  ever 
have  believed  the  greatest  living  master  of  mu- 
sical graces,  has  absolutely  drilled  his  sixty  men 
into  one.  After  watching  him  and  his  orches- 
tra, and  listening  to  them  for  some  evenings, 
the  performers  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  projected 
as  the  multitude  of  heads,  arms,  and  hands  are 
projected  out  of  the  god  Siva  in  the  Hindoo  sec- 
tion. And  yet,  during  a rehearsal  one  after- 
noon, when  I was  the  only  audience,  Strauss 
declared  to  his  sixty  Germans,  with  but  a sin- 
gle thought,  that  their  performance  was  insuf- 
ferable. It  struck  me,  however,  that  they  didn’t 
believe  it.  When  Strauss  mounts  the  stand, 
casts  an  anxious  look  over  his  band,  every  eye 
is  upon  him.  No  one  knows  how  his  signal  is 
given  ; but  instantaneously  every  string,  every 
pipe,  begins,  and  there  is  evolved  a harmony 
so  perfect  that  it  is  conceivable  only  as  a bou- 
quet of  tone-flowers.  It  matters  not  what  the 
piece  is,  Strauss  will  make  it  beautiful.  Once 
I found  myself  in  an  ecstasy  which  could  not 
even  be  totally  suppressed  when  conscience  whis- 
pered, “This  is  Verdi !” 

But,  to  return  for  a moment  to  the  conflicts 
of  the  Exhibition,  there  were  few  spots  more 
attractive  than  that  room  in  the  Cercle  Inter- 
national where  the  silent  Knights  of  Caissa  as- 
sembled daily  for  tlicir  tournament.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  Prince  Murat,  a good 
second-rate  player,  that  the  Emperor  recom- 
mended this  chess-tournament.  There  were 
five  prizes,  the  first  of  which  was  a bowl  of  the 
Sevres  manufacture — not  very  handsome,  and  so 
large  that  one  could  hardly  congratulate  its  win- 
ner. The  other  prizes  were  in  money,  and  were 
offered  chiefly  by  the  Paris  Club  and  the  Inter- 
national Association,  simply  to  furnish  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  eminent  players  who 
should  attend.  Each  player  played  two  games 
with  each  of  the  others.  A little  half-hour  glass 
was  set  beside  each,  and  he  must  make  as  many 
as  ten  moves  in  the  half  hour.  The  encounter 
for  the  first  prize  closed  on  J uly  2.  The  follow- 
ing will  show  the  reader  the  result,  and  also  indi- 
cate the  distinguished  players  who  were  present : 


Arnous  de  Riviere. 

.French 

Won. 

. 5 

L<*t. 

7 

Drawn. 

1 

Andre  (Raron  d’). . 

.French 

. 2 

15 

1 

Czarnowski 

.Pole 

. 7 

7 

2 

From 

.Dane 

. 7 

19 

0 

Golmayo 

.Spaniard  .. 
.Hungarian. 

. 7 

12 

0 

Kolisch 

. 15 

2 

2 

Lloyd  

.American. . 

. 8 

15 

1 

Neumann 

.Prussian. . . 

. 15 

3 

8 

Rosenthal 

.Pole 

. 6 

5 

4 

Rousseau 

.American. . 

. 4 

10 

0 

Steinitz 

.Austrian . . . 

. 14 

3 

2 

Re  Vere 

.English 

. 12 

5 

1 

Winawer 

.Pole 

. 11 

3 

1 

The  fight  between  the  Hungarian  and  the  Aus- 
trian was  extremely  exciting.  Steinitz,  since  he 
conquered  Andersen,  has  been  thought  of  as  the 
right  man  to  meet  Paul  Morphy,  should  he  re- 
visit Europe.  He  is  probably  the  youngest  man, 
except  De  Vere,  in  the  room,  and  is  small,  thick- 
set, has  high  cheek-bones,  and  a wide  forehead 
with  red  hair  falling  on  it,  and  a circle  of  red 
beard  around  his  mouth  ; his  eye  is  steady,  and 
he  plays  a cool,  close  game.  Kolisch,  who  final- 
ly won,  is  quite  y#ung  also,  and  handsome ; he 
has  fine  dark  eyes  full  of  humor.  lie  surpassed 
Steinitz  if  at  all  (they  are  nearly  equals)  in  sub- 
tlety and  chess-culture.  Steinitz  began  by  win- 
ning two  nobly  defended  games  from  Baron  De 
Riviere,  the  President  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
with  some  astonishment  that  the  blond  youth 
from  the  region  of  Bismarck  was  observed  com- 
ing forward  until  he  had  got  a step  beyond 
Steinitz  in  the  general  race,  and  was  only  beat- 
en by  having  one  more  lost  than  Kolisch.  De 
Vere  is  the  boy  of  the  assembly.  His  chess- 
play  is  the  result  of  genius,  and  it  has  more 
beauty  in  it  than  any  play  I ever  saw  except 
that  of  Morphy.  Two  others  present  struck 
me  as  having  some  genins — Czarnowski,  whose 
keen,  sharp  eyes  and  fine  features  betrayed  a 
bad  temperament  for  patient  play — and  Gol- 
mayo,  whose  forehead  rose  up  above  his  thick 
black  beard  like  a marble  pillar.  It  is  a pity 
America  was  not  better  represented  on  this  oc- 
casion. Rousseau  has  gifts,  but  is  chronically 
out  of  play.  Lloyd,  w ith  an  admirable  tact  and 
power,  has  turned  his  powers  so  constantly  to 
problems  that  it  has  been  impossible  he  should 
keep  step  with  all  the  modem  developments  of 
gambits.  His  genius  for  enigmatic  chess  was 
abundantly  displayed  in  his  tournament,  and 
on  one  occasion  (it  was,  I think,  at  the  end  of 
a contest  with  Baron  d’Andre)  he  announced  a 
mate  in  three  mo^es  which  no  man  in  the  room 
was  able  to  discover,  though  they  all  made  the 
effort.  One  or  two  other  good  chess-players 
from  America,  among  others  Dr.  Richardson  of 
Boston,  made  their  appearance  at  the  rooms, 
but  too  late  to  enter  the  lists.  The  games 
played  were  generally  “close,”  but  some  of 
them  very  remarkable.  M.  de  Riviere  is  now 
editing  them  for  the  public. 

Alexander  the  Great  declared  himself 
ashamed  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  this 
game.  Yet  here  is  chess  still  interesting  in- 
telligent men  who  could  not  get  up  any  interest 
in  Alexander,  or  even  in  the  little  circumstance 
associated  with  his  name,  of  conquering  the 
world.  One  can  not  entirely  suppress  a mis- 
giving at  seeing  this  company  of  fine-browed, 
some  of  them  scholarly,  men  retreating  from 
the  great  highway  of  time  and  life,  and  spend- 
ing hour  after  hour  in  this  silent,  resultless  con- 
flict. But  then,  how  many  in  that  vast  cur- 
rent of  life  and  zeal  roaring  under  these  win- 
dows may  one  day  be  proved  to  have  been 
spending  their  hearts  and  brains  in  things  equal- 
ly resultless  and  trivial ! There  is,  indeed,  an 
old  legend  that  these  chess  figures  are  the  kings 
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and  warriors  of  some  immemorial  battle  which 
promised  never  to  end,  the  gods  having  trans- 
ferred them  and  their  strife  to  this  mimic  field, 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  might  attend  to 
their  affairs  in  peace.  I fancy  that  in  the  fu- 
ture many  of  our  all-engrossing  struggles  of  to- 
day will  survive,  if  at  all,  only  in  such  mimic 
and  petty  forms.  “ Whether  Caesar  or  Brutus 
was  right,”  is  a question  that  shakes  the  world 
at  one  era,  and  a boy's  debating  room  at  an- 
other. 

So  we  leave  the  chess-tourney,  saying  to  our- 
selves vanitas  vanitatum  ; and  at  the  very  door 
we  find  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  motto  and  the  train  of  thought  behind  it. 
For  here  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  has  built  a little 
temple  in  which  are  exhibited  models  of  the 
sacred  places  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  here  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  found  owned 
by  a Jewish  colony  in  the  heart  of  China  ( Ilonan), 
and  believed  to  be  very  ancient ; a model  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  desert ; a panorama  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But 
the  chiof  object  of  interest  is  the  Model  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  sur- 
rounding chapels,  convents,  and  mosques.  This 
model  was  made  in  18C2  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  under  the  direction  of  the  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Heads  of  the  various  com- 
munities represented  at  the  Sepulchre.  The 
measurements  are  on  the  scale  of.  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  English  foot,  and  the  roofs 
and  sections  are  all  removable,  so  that  the  al- 
tars, shrines,  and  convents  may  be  seen  stretch- 
ing over  and  underneath  each  other.  Around 
the  Sepulchre — “the  centre  of  the  world” — 
cluster  the  courts,  chapels,  and  convents  of  the 
Latins,  Greeks,  Moslems,  Abyssinians,  Copts, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Turks,  Prussians,  and 
various  Christian  denominations.  The  Papa 
of  Christendom  has,  as  is  fit,  the  “manger;” 
and  nearly  all  have  the  “tomb.”  In  order  to 
see  the  footholds  of  some  of  these — all  are  dis- 
tinguished by  various  colors — it  is  necessary  to 
remove  stratum  after  stratum  of  the  stronger 
countries,  and  find  others  that  have  burrowed 
far  into  subterranean  vaults.  Every  one  of 
these  little  shrines  cost  a bloody  war.  What 
are  they  all  now  but  a religious  chess-play  ? — 
now  that  the  world  has  learned  to  sing — 

14  Peace  1 Independence ! Truth ! go  forth  earth’s  com- 
pass round, 

And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth  aU  hal- 
lowed ground !” 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  model,  in  full  size, 
of  an  ancient  Mexican  temple,  containing  an- 
tiquities of  exceeding  interest.  It  will  always 
be  one  of  the  terrible  paradoxes  of  human  de- 
velopment that  a people  who  had  advanced  so 
far  in  civilization  as  the  ancient  Mexicans  are 
proved  to  have  done  by  these  relics  should  have 
constructed  the  top  of  every  temple  as  an  altar 
for  the  murder  of  human  beings  for  the  satis- 
faction of  God.  • When  Columbus  was  on  his 
wray  to  discover  America  he  touched  first  at 


Cuba,  and  there  the  inhabitants  informed  him 
that  if  he  would  sail  due  west  he  would  find  a 
people  who  were  acquainted  with  many  arts ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Columbus  had  a theory 
about  the  Northwest  Passage,  and  he  sailed 
due  north.  So  w'e  are  left  to  trace  out  the 
wonderful  civilization  as  best  we  may  from 
these  remains  of  it.  What  the  people  were  we 
gather  from  their  faces  on  old  pipes,  and  from  a 
black  mask  of  great  age  which  is  on  exhibition 
here;  these  show  them  to  have  had  almond- 
shaped  eyes  and  flat,  wedge-shaped,  not  thick, 
noses ; their  mouths  were  small.  They  bear  an 
undeniable  resemblance  to  the  Japanese,  who, 
in  coming  to  California,  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  returning  to  their  prehistoric  home. 
The  most  interesting  object  exhibited  from 
Mexico  is  perhaps  an  ancient  zodiac  of  stone, 
more  than  twelve  feet  in  diameter  (larger  than 
that  of  Denderab),  on  which  the  signs  are  ex- 
cellently caned,  most  of  them — as  the  tiger, 
condor,  scorpion,  serpent,  crocodile,  human 
skull,  and  an  indefinable  monster — being  quite 
distinct. 

In  the  ancient  Chinese  temple  near  by  there 
are  relics  which  seemed  to  me  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mexico.  There  are  more  hor- 
rors in  the  latter ; but  it  would  seem  that  what 
were  human  sacrifices  in  Mexico  had  become 
terrible  punishments  in  China.  Never  was 
there  greater  ingenuity  of  torture  than  these 
celestial  gentlemen  seem  to  have  arrived  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  pictures  to  have  been  true  to 
any  facts.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  general- 
ly their  daughter,  sit  looking  on  with  undisguised 
pleasure  while  their  executioners,  masked  as  de- 
mons, with  monstrous  beaks  and  ears,  boil  people 
id  caldrons,  squeeze  them  flat  between  boards, 
and  subject  them  to  other  unpleasantnesses. 

The  Egyptian  Temple  reveals  its  ancient  oc- 
cupiers as  having  a far  inferior  talent  for  bar- 
barity ; they  must  have  gained  some  lessons  of 
peace  and  patience  from  the  stars  whose  wor- 
ship is  every  where  symbolized  in  their  temple. 
And  here,  too,  are  the  signs  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional progress.  Those  splendid  specimens  of 
cotton  in  the  Egyptian  rooms  mean  a career  for 
Egypt.  It  may  indeed  result,  as  it  did  in  Amer- 
ica, that  the  coming  transformation  of  Egypt 
into  the  great  cotton-growing  country  of  the 
Old  World  may  strengthen  the  fetters  of  her 
slaves,  which  are  as  weak  now  as  those  of  the 
American  slaves  were  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution; and  I regret  to  believe  the  Viceroy, 
though  opposed  to  slavery,  is  a gradualist ; but 
if  we  suppose  that  the  civility  of  the  world  has 
got  beyond  permitting  a relapse  into  that  bar- 
barism any  where,  we  may  look  forward  to  an 
Egypt  once  more  leading  the  Oriental  world  in 
civilization  and  power. 

And  here  is  the  queer  little  Kingdom  of  Siam 
showing  oft*  its  mongrel  wonders!  Here  are 
models  of  its  floating  shops  of  bamboo,  and  its 
residences,  each  consisting  of  a single  room 
propped — for  the  Siamese  will  not  sleep  or  move 
above  or  beneath  any  one.  Their  bouses  have 
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tiles  shaped  and  arranged  precisely  like  the 
scales  on  fishes.  They  use  spoons  made  of 
shells,  and  have  a host  of  musical  instruments, 
comprising  those  of  China  and  India,  in  the 
rough.  From  the  pictures  on  their  boxes  and 
ware  I should  judge  that  the  chief  faith  of  the 
Siamese  is  in  green  devils  with  asses  ears.  The 
Siamese  were  once  the  most  contented  people 
in  the  w’orld ; their  little  river  was  “ the  Mo- 
ther of  Waters;”  one  town  was  “the  City  of 
Ten  Million  Elephants;”  a second  “the  City 
of  Pure  Gold;”  a third  “the  City  of  Diamond 
Walls.”  But  a century  or  two  ago  a French 
captain  found  his  way  there,  and  gave  such  a 
description  of  Paris  that  the  King  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  a magician  with  it,  fortu- 
nately, for  he  had  occasion  to  use  his  superhu- 
man powers  in  saving  the  ship  from  wreck.  Thq 
embassy,  on  its  return,  gave  an  official  report 
very  favorable  to  the  institutions  of  Siam  as 
compared  with  those  of  France,  in  which  the 
priest  or  magician’s  hand  is  plainly  discernible.* 
However,  the  grand  things  seen  in  Paris  began 
to  be  whispered  about  in  Siam  ; and  the  value 
of  the  sparsely  populated  250,000  square  miles 
of  Siam  began  to  be  dwelt  upon  among  the 
Western  civilizers.  The  Popo  and  Monks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  French,  English,  and 
Americans  on  the  other,  have  never  left  poor 
Siam  any  peace  in  these  late  years.  In  1855 
Sir  John  Bowring,  the  tool  of  Palmerston  in  the 
Levant,  after  the  failure  of  four  efforts  of  En- 


* Sir  John  Bowring,  in  the  course  of  a lecture  given 
in  London  last  February,  from  which  I gathered  some 
of  these  facts,  read  the  report  of  this  embassy,  which 
seems  to  me  curious  enough  to  copy  here:  44  They  were 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  the  King 
ordered  a company  of  600  French  soldiers,  all  good 
marksmen,  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  facing  each 
other,  250  on  each  side.  They  were  commanded  to 
Are.  They  fired,  and  each  soldier  lodged  his  ball  in 
the  musket-barrel  of  the  soldier  opposite.  The  King 
asked  the  Siamese  embassador  if  there  were  any  sharp- 
shooters as  good  In  Siam  ; and  the  embassador  replied 
that  the  King  of  Siam  did  not  esteem  this  kind  of  skill 
as  worth  much  in  war.  The  King  of  France  was  dis- 
• pleased,  and  asked  what  kind  of  skill  the  King  of  Siam 
did  esteem,  and  what  kind  of  soldiers  he  did  ap- 
preciate? The  embassador  replied,  ‘The  King  ad- 
mires soldiers  who  are  well  skilled  in  the  magical  arts : 
and  such  as,  if  good  marksmen  like  your  Majesty’s  sol- 
dier’s here  should  fire  at  them  the  bullets  would  not 
touch  their  bodies.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam  has 
soldiers  who  can  go  unseen  into  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  and  return  unmolested.  lie  has  oth- 
ers who  can  stand  under  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  to 
be  shot  at  or  pierced  with  swords  and  spears,  and  yet 
not  receive  the  least  wound  or  injury.  8oldiers  skilled 
in  this  kind  of  art  he  values  very  highly,  but  he  keeps 
them  for  his  special  use  in  his  own  country.’  When 
the  French  King  heard  this  he  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  trial  made;  but  the  embassador  said,  'You  need 
not  fear : they  have  an  art  by  which  they  can  ward  ofT 
yonr  bullets.'  They  were  ordered  to  come  forth,  and 
they  came.  The  French  soldiers  all  fired  several 
rounds,  some  at  a distance,  some  near,  but  the  pow- 
der would  not  ignite,  and  the  guns  made  no  report. 
The  magician  desired  the  French  soldiers  not  to  be 
discouraged:  ‘They  shall  fire,  and  the  guns  shall  go 
off.’  They  fired— all  the  balls  fell  to  the  ground  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Siamese  soldiers,  of  whom  not 
one  was  struck.” 


gland  to  possess  Siam,  persuaded  the  King,  by 
the  help  of  some  rifles,  to  enter  into  a commer- 
cial treaty,  with  his  country.  So  the  20  vessels 
tvhich  represented  the  shipping  trade  \>f  Siam 
that  year  have  grown  to  400 ; and  there  are  in- 
dications in  her  section  in  the  Exhibition  that 
she  too  holds  a thread  to  be  woven  with  effect 
into  the  human  weft. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  ethnological  in  this 
Exhibition.  I am  sure  that  there  are  more  ma- 
terials for  ethnological  study  on  these  few  acres 
than  could  be  obtained  by  a voyage  round  the 
world.  The  French  anthropologers  and  ethnol- 
ogers  have  not  failed  to  recognize  this  great  oc- 
casion, and  have  arranged  in  a Swriss  cottage  in 
the  park  an  admirable  Ethnographic  Museum. 
And  here  I may  say  that  the  ethnographers  of 
France  are  nearly  the  only  ones  who  pursue  the 
purely  human  sciences  with  a human  aim.  The 
device  of  their  society  is  a white  man  standing 
between  an  Asian  and  an  African  and  clasping 
hands  with  them,  and  their  motto  is  : Corport 
diversi  sed  mentis  lurnine  fratres.  In  the  United 
States  and  England  anthropology  was  invented 
to  prove  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro;  in 
Russia  ethnology  has  been  cultivated  to  attest 
the  right  of  Russia  to  own  all  Sclavonic  races ; 
and  at  the  very  time  that  the  late  Sclavo-Eth- 
nographo- political  Congress  was  going  on  at 
Moscow  the  French  society  was  preparing  in 
this  park  a museum  which  shows  the  substan- 
tial unity  of  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  swarm- 
ing around  it.  If  you  wish  to  know'  the  nation- 
ality and  nature  of  any  of  these  people  you  need 
but  go  into  this  annex,  where  you  shall  find  the 
man  or  woman  photographed  naked,  and  labeled. 

But  its  chief  value  is  as  a key  to  the  restau- 
rants, where  the  universal  stomach — the  foun- 
dation of  commerce  and  brotherhood  quite  as 
much  as 'the  mentis  lumen — is  being  satisfied. 
Although  in  most  of  the  foreign  cafes  a goodly 
number  of  disguised  French  waiters  can  be  de- 
tected, nearly  all  have  representatives  from  their 
own  country.  During  the  first  week  the  great 
attraction  was  a Russian  girl  who  made  tea — 
taken  hot  with  lemon  and  sugar,  a tea-punch — 
at  the  Muscovite  restaurant  : she  is  a lovely, 
innocent  girl  of  eighteen,  whose  name  I found 
was  Ardita ; hut  her  upper  dress  was  so  pecul- 
iar that  after  the  first  w eek  she  was  admonished 
to  dress  in  a thicker  material.  The  Tunisian 
cafd  in  the  Bey’s  pavilion  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar,  though  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
keep  the  Japanese  servants  from  donning  the 
French  dress.  Two  girls  there,  Osato  (Sugar) 
and  Osumi  (Ink)  sit  perpetually  smoking,  drink- 
ing tea,  and  playing  cards.  In  the  Cafe  Chinois 
two  girls  sit  so  quietly  that  you  might  think 
them  carved  wood.  The  dark  girl  in  the  Rou- 
manian buffet  is  laden  with  gold-cloth,  and 
would  make  a good  study  for  a Jewrish  Esther. 
The  English  (Spiers  and  Fond)  restaurant 
brought  here  an  array  of  pretty  girls  ; hut  it  is 
complained  that  one  of  them  marries  off  each 
day  (I  hope  some  statistician  means  to  watch 
the  matrimonial  results  of  this  Exhibition). 
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No  animal,  if  we  are  to  believe  Darwin,  ever 
had  any  peculiarity  about  it  which  is  not  now, 
or  at  some  period  was  not,  an  advantage  to  it ; 
and  I suppose  we  must  believe  the  same  of  man. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  purpose  could  have 
been  served  by  the  grotesque  and  sometimes 
terrible  customs  through  which  some  races  have 
passed,  but  wherein  others  yet  linger;  but  it 
may  be  those  temples,  with  their  paraphernalia 
and  infemalia,  were  gymnasiums  to  produce  cer- 
tain sinews  of  the  physical  soul  which  may  play 
their  part  when  the  world-drill  for  world-vic- 
tories shall  come  on.  We  cold  white  folk  of 
the  North  and  Northwest,  “paling  and  ever 
paling,”  will  one  day  need  the  reinforcement  of 
this  swart  force,  this  warm  genius,  this  fatal- 
istic fearlessness.  The  English  and  French 
have  already  in  the  world’s  history  distanced 
the  Scandinavian  people  by  mingling  with  the 
dark-skinned  Basques,  whose  cradle  was  the 
bulrushes  of  the  Nile ; and  the  next  great  step 
is  to  result  from  a more  comprehensive  “ mis- 
cegenation.” The  Englishman  and  the  Amer- 
ican do  not,  as  they  mingle  with  this  great 
stream  of  races  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  surpass 
other  races  as  much  as  they  might  have  antici- 
pated. The  middle-class  English  who  are  chief- 
ly here  are  the  most  unmitigated  Pharisees  to 
be  found.  I asked  a young  woman  who  was 
keeping  a table  in  the  educational  department 
to  allow  me  to  look  over  some  valuable  fossils ; 
after  I had  done  so  I expressed  myself  as  much 
obliged  to  her.  “ You  are  welcome,”  she  re- 
plied, pleasantly;  and  then  recollecting  what 
she  no  doubt  thinks  her  “duty,”  her  face  cur- 
dled, and  she  said:  “As  I have  obliged  you, 
perhaps  you  will  oblige  me  by  coming  to  our 
prayer-meeting.”  At  that  moment  a savage 
woman  passed  with  a ring  in  her  nose,  and  I 
thought  her  just  as  well  off  as  the  English  wo- 
man who  had  no  better  place  for  her  soul’s  jewel 
than  to  wear  it  in  her  nose,  as  it  were,  and 
thrust  it  in  every  one’s  face.  But  she  was  but 
doing  what  hundreds  of  her  countrymen  are 
doing  here,  who  think  they  are  serving  God  by 
boring  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  jjl-timed 
and  never-understood  questions  about  the  state 
of  their  souls. 

The  Americans  ^re  certainly  making  a bet- 
ter impression  than  the  English  on  the  Paris- 
ians, who  are,  by-the-by,  the  shrewdest  judges 
of  character  in  the  world.  Nevertheless  every 
American  should  read  M.  Andrd  Leo’s  account 
of  La  Colonie  Americaine  in  the  great  Paris 
Guide,  which,  with  its  general  friendliness,  min- 
gles some  of  the  satire  that  one  too  often  hears 
in  Paris  even  among  those  who  most  admire 
American  institutions.  Among  the  fine  trains 
of  velvet  and  satin  to  be  seen  on  the  boulevards 
and  in  the  salons,  M.  Led  observes  a certain 
number  whose  newness  gives  unmistakable  signs 
of  having  come  from  the  gushing  sources  of  the 
land  of  oil.  He  illustrates  the  American’s  fond- 
ness for  pictures  by  relating  how  one  of  them 
has  just  purchased  a grand  work,  a satirical 
picture  of  a courtesan  in  her  chariot,  followed 


by  bankers,  diplomatists,  and  the  due  of  so- 
ciety. The  humorous  sketch  by  Cham  of  a 
Northerner  and  Southerner  fighting  with  pis- 
tols on  the  top  of  a crowded  omnibus  is  a fair 
hit  at  the  too  frequent  obtrusiveness  of  our  na- 
tional politics.  Nevertheless,  I am  hardly  just 
to  M.  Led  in  selecting  the  one  or  two  nettles 
amidst  the  many  flowers  he  casts  to  us,  and 
must  at  least  record  his  salutation  to  Ameri- 
cans as  “ the  realizers  of  our  opinions,  with  us 
yet  under  discussion,  and  as  the  hardy  and  sub- 
lime inventors  of  Go  ahead  /” 

One  characteristic  of  the  American  in  Paris 
particularly  amuses  the  Parisian  ; it  is  his  child- 
like faith  in  the  Grand  Hotel ! As  the  Irish- 
woman’s affection  for  her  spouse  grows  under 
the  daily  administration  of  the  cudgel,  so  grows 
the  American’s  simple  trust  in  the  Grand  Ho- 
tel under  the  extortionate  charges  to  which  he 
is  there  subjected.  What  these  charges  are 
generally  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 
A gentleman  arriving  in  Paris  from  the  South 
at  daybreak  drove  to  that  hotel,  and  announced 
that  he  wished  only  to  wash,  breakfast,  and  then 
start  at  nine  o’clock  for  London.  He  was  shown 
to  a room  just  slept  in  in  the  third  story,  where 
he  washed  his  face  and  hands,  then  descended  to 
breakfast : for  the  ten  minute’s  use  of  this  room 
he  was  charged  nineteen  francs,  as  much  as  it 
would  have  cost  him  to  stay  three  or  four  nights 
at  any  other  hotel  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Of  course  the  American  chafes  under  his  treat- 
ment there,  especially  at  the  reluctance  of  the 
waiters  to  give  him  any  brtakfast ; and  a few 
mornings  ago  the  company  always  lounging  in 
the  hotel-court  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
newly-arrived  Bostonian  with  a breakfast- knife 
in  his  hand  following  a dismayed  waiter  and 
crying,  “I  have  waited  one  hour  and -a  half 
for  something  to  eat,  and  I want  to  kill  some- 
body!” 

Chauvin  believed  that  it  was  the  mission  of 
France  to  conquer  the  world : Madame  Emme- 
line Raymond  accepts  this  theory,  but  supposes 
that  it  is  to  be  a conquest  by  the  Mode . Er^ 
larging  Madame’s  idea  of  the  Mode  to  manners 
as  well  as  fashions,  I shduld  say  that  the  theory 
is  incontestable.  The  French  gentleman  is  the 
only  ono  in  existence  who  can  treat  man  as 
man  without  respect  to  his  accidents.  He  has 
no  desire  to  know  your  bank-account,  nor  your 
creed,  nor  the  private  matters  by  which  you 
must  stand  or  fall  in  London  and  Boston. 
“People  of  Egypt,”  said  Napoleon  in  1798, 
“ they  will  tell  you  I have  come  to  destroy  your 

religion  ; do  not  believe  it! I respect  more 

than  the  Mamelukes,  God,  his  Prophet,  and  the 

Koran All  men  are  equal  before  God” — in 

all  of  which  Napoleon  meant  a good  deal  of 
humbug,  no  doubt,  but  he  also  uttered  the  con- 
viction that  is  deepest  in  the  Frenchman’s  heart. 
To  him  the  religions  and  the  customs  of  nations 
are  their  various  costumes  appropriate  to  various 
rdks , and  he  welcomes  each  and  all  with  an  ad- 
mirable equanimity.  In  one  sense  the  French 
do  not  mix  so  well  with  other  tribes ; they  rarc- 
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ly  learn  another  language,  they  are  poor  colo- 
nists; but  they  are  as  imitative  as  monkeys, 
and  can  trick  themselves  out  in  any  opinion, 
habit,  creed,  or  costume.  Two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  Tunisian,  Roumanian,  Spanish,  Turkish, 
and  other  girls  and  gar^ons  employed  in  the  for- 
eign restaurants  of  the  Exhibition  are  actually 
French,  and  the  real  visitors  from  those  coun- 
tries are  the  last  to  discover  it.  They  can  wear 
any  dress  and  make  themselves  of  any  color — 
it  is  only  by  the  test  of  language  that  they  are 
found  out.  They  are  the  friends  of  all  the  hu- 
man family,  and  treat  the  lowliest  person  as 
daintily  as  they  would  treat  a prince.  Their 
very  frivolity,  as  we  call  it,  is — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Victor  Hugo — “the  volatilization 
of  a people  who  evaporate  in  fraternity.” 

Only  a year  ago  I walked  over  this  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  thought  it  wonderful  that  a spot 
so  arid  and  ugly  should  be  found  close  to  the 
beautiful  city ; and  it  now  seems  to  me  a mat- 
ter for  perpetual  admiration  that  so  swiftly  this 
desert  should  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Nothing  except  the  wand  of  Mars  waved  over 
it  could  have  produced  the  transformation.  No 
one  people,  no  segment  of  man,  could  have 
wrought  this.  The  more  I visit  it,  the  longer 
I stay  near  it,  the  more  am  I impressed  by  a 
perception  that  it  is  a symbol #and  prophecy  of 
what  the  fraternal  co-operation  of  mankind  is 
to  make  on  every  acre  of  our  blood-stained 
world.  There  must  be  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  before  the  end  come;  but  meanwhile  I 
believe  this  gleaming  prophecy  will  cast  its 
light  across  the  darkest  shadows  that  shall  fall 
upon  us.  During  the  first  two  or  three  months 
of  it  one  naturally  lingered  among  the  details 
of  the  Exhibition,  comparing  this  and  that,  and 
estimating  the  chances  of  prizes ; but  now  that 
the  verdicts  have  been  awarded  and  the  distri- 
bution over,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  thing 
as  a whole.  A whole  it  is,  and  not  a hodge- 
podge of  beautiful  or  interesting  objects.  Like 
the  bits  of  a wondrous  mosaic,  these  myriads  of 
gbjects,  seen  from  a little  distance,  shape  them- 
selves harmoniously  into  a great  human  cartoon. 
This  Exhibition  has  an  individual  voice,  mo- 
tion, and  face  of  its  own.  I looked  down  upon 
it  one  day  from  a neighboring  steeple,  and  saw 
that  it  was  what  the  Greeks  tried  to  express  in 
the  word  KoapoQ.  At  first  it  shone  as  a circu- 
lar rainbow  of  zones  and  tinted  skies ; then  as 
a vast  opal  set  in  emerald  parks  and  the  dia- 
mond temples  of  many  lands.  How  lovingly 
the  little  mosques,  temples,  cathedrals — though 
reared  to  “gods  many  and  lords  many” — gath- 
ered together  under  the  crystal  heaven ! It  oc- 
curred to  some  botanist  to  suggest  to  the  Impe- 
rial Commission  that  it  should  request  the  Gov- 
ernments in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  were  to 
be  represented  hero  to  have  their  exhibitors 
bring  the  seeds  of  their  finest  native  llowers. 
These  seeds  were  brought,  and  were  sown 
throughout  the  park  around  the  domes  and 
chalets  which  each  people  erected. 

Forgotten  for  a time  by  all  but  the  friendly 


summer,  which  has  now  touched  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  into  life,  there  have  sprung  up 
the  flowers  of  all  climes — from  the  Nile,  the 
Pyrenees — and  here  they  are  nodding  and  wink- 
ing at  one  another  in  grand  floral  assembly. 
An  appropriate  wreathing  for  this  great  fair 
face  made  of  the  selected  lineaments  of  races, 
the  human  Perdita — u sum  of  every  creature’s 
best.”  An  arterial  and  a nerve-system  also  has 
this  Exhibition,  like  an  organic  being  with  cor- 
responding individual  motion.  The  gliding  of 
the  English  postal  car,  which,  as  it  speeds  past  a 
station,  gently  disengages  the  suspended  mail- 
bag  and  draws  it  within;  the  action  of  those 
transcendental  machines  from  Manchester ; the 
hatter  who  from  the  simple  skin  before  your  eyes 
makes  your  good  felt  hat  in  precisely  fifty  min- 
utes ; the  diamond-cutters  of  Amsterdam,  who, 
after  you  have  vainly  tried  their  gem  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  seeing  it  bound  back  impotent, 
will  with  their  fine  thin  implements  carve  it  to 
their  will ; the  glass-blowers,  with  their  singing 
flames  charming  the  crystal  Proteus  into  a thou- 
sand shapes,  and  mastering  him  through  all; 
these — and  how  many  others  could  be  named ! 
— are  a fraternity  of  gentle,  irresistible  forces; 
they  are  the  pulses  of  a living  heart.  And  for 
this  face,  this  heart,  there  is  a voice.  Walking 
through  the  building  one  is  stunned,  for  a time 
at  least,  by  the  din  and  rattle  of  the  machinery, 
which  scold  at  the  organs,  that  seem  indignant 
in  their  turn ; while  the  competing  pianos  send 
out  waspy  notes  that  seem  trying  to  sting  each 
other  into  silence ; and  with  all  is  the  buzz  of 
human  talk.  But  one  soft  morning  it  occurred 
to  me  to  w'alk  away  from  the  building,  and 
pause  here  and  there  to  listen  to  the  general 
sound.  The  sharpest  noises  were  first  to  lose 
distinctness ; the  loudest  machine  did  not  reach 
so  far  as  an  orchestral  violin ; the  vast  roar  of 
the  machinery  was  subdued  to  a solemn  bass ; 
the  human  tongues  and  the  pianos  became  as 
the  dreamy  croon  of  summer  bees ; the  Russian 
organ,  like  a great  musical  loom,  overbore  all 
sounds,  and  wove  them — and  finally  itself— into 
one  grand,  ineffable  voice. 

“That  music  always  round  me,  unceasing,  mibegin- 
ning— yet  long  untaught  I (lid  not  hear; 

But  now  the  chorus  I hear,  and  am  elated ; 

A tenor,  strong,  ascending,  power  and  health, 
with  glad  notes  of  daybreak  1 hear.** 


ANOTHER  WEAK-MINDED  WOMAN. 

A CONFESSION. 

I THOUGHT  to  join  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs unconfcssed.  I expected  to  die  and 
make  no  sign.  But  the  receut  letter  of  a 
“Weak-minded  Woman,”  and  kind  words  of 
the  Easy  Chair,  have  made  me  rise  to  speak. 
Perhaps  the  experience  of  one  who  has  partly 
succeeded  where  so  many  fail  may  warn  others 
how  straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way 
to  authorship,  and  how  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

I do  not  address  any  who  can  lock  themselves 
in  libraries  secure  from  interruption.  I speak 
to  those  to  whom  the  morning  sun  brings  daily 
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work ; my  fair  countrywomen,  who  are  so  like 
white  lilies  at  sixteen,  yellow  lilies  at  thirty, 
and  alas ! how  many  spotted  lilies  at  forty. 

I can  not  remember  when  I did  not  make 
rhymes  and  little  compositions.  At  ten  years 
of  age  I broke  out  in  song,  “Thoughts  on  my 
Rose-bush.”  It  was  written  in  a cramped,  pot- 
hooky  hand,  and  carried  to  my  mother.  She 
praised  my  verse,  but  told  me  to  write  no  more ; 
6hc  was  afraid  it  would  make  me  unhappy.  I 
wonder  it  did  not  make  her  unhappy  to  read, 

My  rose  that’s  scarcely  yet  in  bloom. 

Its  beauty  charms. my  sight; 

Its  hragrance,  too,  beneath  the  moon, 

Still  fills  me  with  delight. 

If  the  nightingale  had  answered  from  among 
the  roses,  I verily  believe  mother  would  have 
thought  my  song  the  sweetest. 

At  school  I was  always  high  in  “composi- 
tion,” and  helped  others  through  the  dreaded 
Friday.  I loved  to  write  on  “Solitude”  and 
“Friendship,”  and  constitutional  weakness  for 
rhyme  showed  itself  in  abundant  quotation.  I 
wrote  verses  secretly  and  carried  them  in  my 
pocket,  where  they  were  mashed  into  a wad 
Monday  mornings. 

While  in  boarding-school  two  years’  real 
study  kept  down  the  afflatus.  It  was  not  dead, 
but  sleeping.  Soon  after  returning  home,  I 
came  on  an  idea  in  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico, about  the  cross  being  a sign  of  worship  al- 
most universal. 

“Ah,”  said  I,  “I  have  struck  a vein;  here 
is  a new  idea.”  I worked  up  five  eight-line 
verses  and  sent  it  to  Putnam's  Monthly.  I did 
hot  expect  it  to  appear  the  first  month — of 
course  not ; nor  the  second — no,  indeed.  Nor 
— so  I tried  to  persuade  ray  waiting  soul — did 
I look  for  it  in  three  months*  The  magazine 
came  regularly;  but  “The  Cross”  I have  not 
seen  from  that  day  to  this.  I was  not  discour- 
aged. They  had  a dull  “ Reader”  in  the  office  ; 
he  was  tired  when  he  came  on  my  manuscript, 
and  tossed  it  into  the  waste-basket,  without 
reading  it  at  all.  No  wonder,  when  iny  hand- 
writing was  so  indistinct. 

One  day  I read  in  the  Saturday  Courier  an 
offer  of  a hundred  dollars  for  the  best  story  of 
American  life.  There!  If  I could  write  a 
“prize  tale  it  would  give  me  place  in  the  liter- 
ary world  at  once.”  I went  to  work  at  morn- 
ing; laid  my  scenes  in  New  York,  a city  of 
which  I,  at  that  time,  knew  precisely  nothing. 
And,  because  my  belongings  were  plain,  I riot- 
ed in  descriptions  “perfectly  splendid.”  My 
hero  dwelt  in  a house  something  like  a Bash 
hotel,  and  gorgeous  was  the  dress  of  my  hero- 
ine : it  would  make  Broadway  stare.  He  spake 
as  never  man  spake  ; she  replied  in  sentimental 
quotations.  With  great  care  I copied  the  stuff 
and  sent  it  to  Philadelphia. 

In  two  weeks  the  heavy  package  came  back 
to  me.  The  Editor  had  examined  my  manu- 
script, and  must  write  that  “the  plot  is  too 
slight  for  a serial  tale.  lie  would  recommend 
me  to  practice  before  attempting  to  print  again, 
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as  book-making  is  no  more  a thing  of  inspira- 
tion than  clock-making  is.” 

Cool  and  kind  advice ; but  I was  stone-deaf. 

I threw  out  some  hundreds  of  adjectives,  re- 
hashed the  thing,  and  sent  it  to  a religious  pa- 
per in  Michigan,  that  was  like  the  Goldsmith 
family,  to  the  last  degree  “poor  and  pious.” 

It  was  accepted ; but  the  editor  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  such  articles. 

At  last  I saw  myself  in  print.  The  story 
seemed  wonderfully  shrunken,  and  there  were 
several  misprints  which  drove  me  nearly  crazy. 

But  I was  an  “author” — therein  like  Sbaks- 
peare.  In  all  this  I had  no  confidant.  I was 
shy  and  sensitive,  and  the  idea  of  discoveiy 
pat  me  in  agony.  I wrote  in  the  attic,  sitting 
in  a broken-backed  chair,  with  an  old  chest  for 
a table. 

Encouraged  by  this  crumb  of  comfort,  I wrote 
what  was  intended  for  a lively  sketch  of  West- 
ern life,  and  sent  it  to  the  Post — Bryant’s  pa- 
per. I aimed  at  the  highest — beginners  al- 
ways do — and  demanded  ten  dollars  for  my 
work.  I presume  the  “ Reader”  of  that  article 
thought  me  hopelessly  insane  or  a total  idiot; 

Soon  after  I was  married.  In  the  golden 
days  of  courtship  and  honey-moon,  how  many 
rhymes  I made  are  known  “To  him  who  will 
understand  them” — this  being  the  flimsy  veil 
under  which  Love  strung  my  harp  and  taught 
me  what  to  sing. 

In  the  first  six  years  of  housekeeping  and 
baby-tending,  the  furore  scribendi  was  pretty 
well  kept  down;  hut,  like  inherent  disease, 
though  long  concealed,  it  is  sure  as  death,  and 
will  come  out. 

One  day,  as  I was  embroidering  a soft  blank- 
et, I said  to  myself,  “My  life  is  so  narrow,  so 
common,  so  poor,  I will  break  through  it  once 
more  and  write  a song,  and  see  if  I can  not 
bring  hack  some  portion  of  the  lost  bloom  and 
fresh  breeze  of  morning.”  The  old  longing 
came  upon,  me  stronger  than  ever  before ; hut 
with  it  a meekness  altogether  new.  I was  hum- 
ble and  patient,  and  felt  weak  as  a little  child. 

Looking  into  my  heart  of  hearts  I wrote 
“ My  Children.”  Fifteen  years  ago  baby-poet- 
ry was  not  so  done  to  death  as  now* ; the  sub- 
ject did  not  seem  worn  out.  I felt  so  keenly 
in  writing  that  I found  tears  running  down  my 
face  ; surely,  thought  I,  others  must  feel  in 
some  degree  what  stirs  me  so  deeply.  I dared 
not  carry  it  in  my  pocket  for  fear  it  might  be 
lost  and  I discovered.  For  weeks  I wore  it  in 
my  bosom.  No  deed  of  shame  was  ever  hidden 
with  more  anxious  care.  After  copying  it  nine 
times,  I sent  it  to  the  Home  Journal.  Three 
weeks  later  I saw  respectfully  declined  “My 
Children.” 

I was  sorry  but  not  hopeless.  I remembered 
how  often  rejected  poetry  found  way.  I wrote 
it  out  again  for  a Chicago  paper,  and  without 
name  or  dato  dropped  it  into  the  rost-Office  at 
dusk.  Had  I been  caught  stealing  I could  not 
have  felt  more  guilty  as  I hurried  home. 

The  same  week  it  appeared  in  fine  type  on 
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the  inside.  No  one  noticed  the  thing,  and  it 
gradually  passed  out  of  my  thoughts.  One 
happy  evening,  as  I was  looking  through  Har- 
per's Magazine , I found  in  the  Drawer  “ My 
Children.”  I trembled  from  head  to  foot; 
blushing  fearfully,  I showed  it  to  my  husband ; 
and  when  he  6aid,  “ My  love,  I never  doubted 
you  could  write  poetry  and  prose  too,”  I felt  as 
if  his  hand  had  crowned  me  with  laurel  and 
myrtle. 

It  was  midwinter,  and  the  snow  was  deep, 
but  the  sun  went  down  in  summer  splendor,  and 
daisies  bloomed  under  my  feet.  For  one  trans- 
cendent hour  I wore  the  robes  of  prophecy,  and 
looked  from  shining  heights  into  a glory  yet 
to  come.  I was  not  a paid  contributor  to  Har- 
pers Magazine,  but  returns  were  in  from  the 
Promised  Land.  A breeze  blew  from  the  far 
hills  of  Beulah,  and  for  one  night  I feasted  on 
grapes  of  Eschol. 

My  poem  was  copied.  I found  it  in  an  En- 
glish periodical,  and  it  came  home  in  a bilious- 
looking  sheet,  The  Pioneer , published  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  My  neighbors  read  it,  and  gave 
me  generous  praise  ; and  when  a friend  in  Bal- 
timore wrote,  “Oh,  Jane,  if  I had  been  told 
you  wrote  ‘ The  Star-spangled  Banner’  I could 
not  have  been  more  surprised,”  my  cup,  so  full 
before,  ran  over.  Some  years  later  I read 
“The  Children’s  Hour,”  and  finding  a line  in 
it  identical  with  my  own,  I exclaimed,  “The 
great  musician,  the  sweetest  of  all  singers,  he 
has  read  my  little  song.” 

The  mania  for  w'riting  took  complete  posses- 
sion of  me.  I sent  out  my  sewing,  and  let  the 
children  have  full  swing  in  the  arbor.  They 
had  a pretty  high  time,  while  I wore  the  ink- 
spot  on  my  finger.  Housekeeping  went  on  as 
usual ; but  every  thing  w*as  still  as  a grave,  and 
I so  absent-minded  I might  as  well  have  been 
miles  away.  John  came  and  went  to  his  office 
in  silence,  while  I fancied  I heard  a voice  from 
heaven  saying,  “Write!”  I wonder  how  he 
bore  with  me  so  long. 

I wrote  sketches  intended  to  be  amusing,  a 
poem,  and  a long  Indian  story,  “The  Miami 
Lovers.”  The  papers  were  usually  accepted, 
but  when  I demanded  wages  for  my  work  no 
one  could  afford  to  pay.  “Pigeon-holes  were 
crowded they  were  “overrun  with  just  such 
articles;”  “drawers  were  stuffed.”  I grew' 
nervous  and  hollow-eyed.  I could  not  eat,  and 
the  “ Miami  Lovers”  murdered  my  sleep.  The 
insanity  ran  on  for  five  months,  then  the  end 
came. 

One  September  afternoon,  as  I leaned  my 
aching  head  upon  my  hands,  a light  broke  in 
upon  my  brain,  and  Common-Sense  spoke : 

“If  a jury  of  twelve  honest  men  bring  sen- 
tence in  a case  fairly  tried  before  them,  would 
you  abide  by  their  verdict  ?” 

“Certainly  I would.” 

* “You  have  addressed  twelve  editors.  The 
sentence  is,  your  writings  are  worth  nothing, 
and  the  jury  all  agree.” 

It  was  over  in  an  instant.  I gathered  my 


papers,  walked  to  the  kitchen,  and  dropped  them 
under  Biddy’s  tea-kettle. 

“Shure!  an  ye r after  settin’  the  chimley 
afire,”  said  she. 

“No,  there  is  not  fire  enough  in  my  papers 
to  do  any  damage.” 

But  the  joke  was  lost  on  Biddy. 

I went  through  the  house,  and  made  a clean 
sweep.  The  trash  was  all  consumed  in  an  hour. 
It  was  equal  to  a spring  cleaning.  I washed 
the  ink-spot  away  with  a lemon  (it  was  a very 
deep  stain),  called  the  children,  tuned  my  guit- 
ar, and  delighted  them  with  a fandango.  .We 
had  a glorious  supper  of  wafers  and  honey,  and 
a game  of  romps  afterward,  and  then  the  old 
songs.  I believe  John  had  a sort  of  instinct  as 
to  what  had  happened,  but  I knew  he  would 
never  say  one  word ; so  I must  speak  first. 
That  night,  as  I unbraided  my  long  hair,  the 
only  beauty  ever  possessed  by  me,  I said, 

“John,  I am  done  writing  forever.” 

He  came  behind  me  and  looked  over  my  head 
at  the  haggard  image  in  the  glass  before  us. 
We  stood  a moment  silent. 

“ So,” he  said,  softly  turning  my  face  tow'ard 
him,  “my  wife  is  coming  home.” 

I burst  into  tears.  I fell  on  his  breast  and  . 
sobbed  aloud.  The  wife  wus  indeed  coming 
home. 

I slept  in  halcyon  quiet,  and  woke  to  new 
life.  The  ghosts  of  the  “ Miami  Lovers”  are 
laid  forever.  Peace  descended  upon  our  house, 
and  the  angel  abides  with  us  yet.  I have  ceased 
from  troubling  editors,  and  trust  they  are  at 
rest. 

One  'weakness  remained — I leave  nothing  un- 
confessed: I could  not  bum  “My  Children.” 

I had  so  doted  on  that  bantling,  and — it  may  as 
well  be  told — I dote  on  it  still.  The  boy  it  glo- 
rifies is  a tall  fellow,  at  this  moment  going 
through  the  house  like  a young  buffalo.  My 
little  girl  has  passed  within  the  veil ; but  I hear 
my  lost  darling  when  I read  the  poor  old  rhymes, 
and  they  are  as  dear  to  me  to-day  as  the  first 
sweet  words  of  my  first  sweet  baby. 

The  impulse  to  write  is  not  gone.  Early 
dreams  come  back  with  mellow  October  days, 
and  in  banishing  them  I have  something  of  the 
feeling  which  comes  over  me  in  listening  to  the 
dead  march  wailing  for  the  burial  of  the  brave 
and  the  beautiful.  It  returned  in  dim,  vague 
yearnings  when  I saw  Ristori,  when  I heard 
Parepa  sing  ; but  it  will  never  possess  me  again. 
Should  I yield  to  the  influence,  I would  divide 
myself  from  what  I love  best  for  the  sake  of  a 
pale,  weak  picture  of  emotion,  which  I can  no 
more  portray  than  I can  copy  the  vanishing 
hues  of  sunset,  the  dying  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

Oh,  Easy  Chair!  I have  heard  you  plead  elo- 
quently for  woman,  and  I longed  to  tell  you 
then,  as  I do  now,  that  the  gentlest  act  of  your 
gentle  life  was  to  unbar  the  charmed  gate  and 
give  me  one  fleeting  glimpse  of  w hat  lies  within. 
The  singers  are  there,  and  the  harpers  with 
their  harps.  Without  are  weeping  and  wailing 
and,  I do  believe,  some  gnashing  of  teeth.  I 
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try  to  warn  weary  pilgrims  seeking  that  gate, 
as  I stand  afar  off,  not  disconsolate,  but  con- 
tent. 

And  now  yon  have  my  “Experience” — Meth- 
odist, you  see — will  you  listen  to  a few  words 
of  Exhortation  ?” 

I know  you  44  weak-minded  woman.”  I see 
your  wistful  eyes ; I understand  your  yearning 
heart;  I watch  your  patient  waiting.  You 
fight  seven  days’  battles  every  week.  Let  me 
take  your  tired  hand  as  I speak.  Bury  pen  and 
paper  at  once.  Roll  a great  stone  over  the  sep- 
ulchre, and  seal  it  with  a seal  that  shall  remain 
unbroken  till  the  coming  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection.  Do  it  cheerfully,  and  do  it  now. 
Your  path  is  plain ; you  can  not  be  author  and 
do  your  duty.  Take  your  place  in  the  silent 
ranks  of  those 

. "who  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them." 

If  you  train  your  sons  to  be  men  who  will 
not  lie  or  hunt  office,  and  your  daughters  to  be 
true  and  womanly  as  yourself,  it  is  better  than 
to  have  written  44  Aurora  Leigh”  or  translated 
the  “Inferno.” 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  preach,”  you  say. 
Dear  friend,  I am  ordained  to  preach,  because 
I have  first  experienced. 

In  every  human  life  there  is  something  want- 
ing. Your  husband’s  home  is  not  what  he 
would  like  to  have  it;  your  friends  are  every 
one  struggling  for  what  they  may  never  possess, 
and  men  feel  just  as  we  do.  They,  too,  are 
bound  down  by  circumstance,  and  made  wretch- 
ed by  ambition.  You  and  I know  many  a gen- 
eral in  no  way  like  Themistocles,  who  finds  the 
trophies  of  another  will  not  let  him  sleep. 

44  If  I could  but  speak  like  Miss  Dickinson !” 

That  way  lies  madness.  The  aloe  which 
happened  to  burst  into  flower  in  our  time  will 
not  blossom  again  in  a hundred  years.  Should 
yon  undertake  to  address  a town-meeting  your 
knees  would  give  way,  you  would  come  down 
in  a heap,  and  your  friends  think  you  were 
struck  with  sudden  imbecility.  You  can't  do  it. 

If  the  motherly  hen  iij  your  back-yard  should 
try  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  lark  that  44  goes 
singing  up  to  heaven’s  gate,”  what  can  she  do? 
Get  as  high  as  the  fence  and  fall  on  the  other 
side,  while  the  chickens  scatter  as  if  the  hawk 
were  come.  Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 

44  But  I would  so  love  to  write  a little  some- 
thing!” 

Well,  my  dear,  I yield  this  much.  Should 
the  Glee  Club  wait  on  you  for  a campaigning 
song  adapted  to  “Sparkling  and  Bright,”  it  is 
enough.  Write:  the  occasion  and  surround- 
ings will  give  it  value. 

44 1 am  so  worn  and  faded.” 

Yes,  wo  all  are ; it  is  pitiful.  I think  the 
secret  cause  is  known  only  to  the  Great  Physi- 
cian. The  strong  women  are  dead.  We  all 
do  fade  as  a leaf  while  men  are  in  their  sum- 
mer prime.  Your  daughters  wear  your  roses 
and  lilies,  and  if  heart  and  life  be  right  the  im- 


print on  your  face  will  make  those  who  see  un- 
derstand “how  angels  come  by  their  beauty.” 

Cultivate  cheerfulness ; keep  a funny  book 
44  lying  around  loose read  the  children’s  fairy 
tales  and  the  glorious  golden  legends;  avoid 
women  looking  for  “gpheres”  and  44 missions.” 
Listen  to  the  children;  such  bright  ones  as 
yours  can  not  live  twelve  hours  without  saying 
something  to  make  you  laugh.  Buy  a few  per- 
petual roses ; they  will  brighten  a whole  sum- 
mer ; and  after  the  short,  crowded  days  of  win- 
ter go  into  the  starlight,  look  up  to  the  cham- 
bers of  the  East,  open  your  heart  to  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  remember  the 
Land  that  lies  beyond  them. 

The  true  reason  of  the  growing  nnhappiness 
of  women  is  that  nearly  all  women  write  is  fe- 
verish and  morbid.  Fanny  Fern  broke  ground 
in  this  field ; a host  of  sowers  followed.  The 
harvest  is  whitening,  and  you,  poor  child,  have 
thrust  in  yonr  sickle.  As  you  value  happiness 
turn  your  back  on  it  and  go  home.*  Fling  away 
ambition,  or  invest  it  in  your  sons. 

Many  women  fail  where  men  succeed  be- 
cause women  do  not  support  each  other  as  men 
do.  You  are  ready  to  stone  me,  but  I will  say 
it.  I have  heard  very  tame  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  after  which  Senators  crowded  up,  and 
assured  the  speaker  they  had  heard  nothing 
like  him  since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster. 

Of  course  the  speaker  knew  they  lied ; but  it 
was  praise  and  encouragement ; it  was  what  he 
needed ; it  was  delightful.  I do  not  recom- 
mend a lie ; but  if  you  must  err  let  it  be  on  the 
pleasant  side. 

When  Sallie  Sunflower  sent  an  essay  “On 
Spring”  to  the  county  paper  did  you  go  and  tell 
her  she  could  do  more  and  better?  No.  You 
made  fun  of  her  so  it  came  to  Sallie’s  ears,  and 
she  locked  herself  in  her  room  and  cried  her 
eyes  out.  Why  do  you  laugh  at  her  for  pre- 
cisely the  yearning  after  the  ideal  which  yon 
feel  to-day  ? Weak  stirrings  of  the  same  spirit 
which  in  higher  natures  have  given  us  the  ma- 
jestic lines  of  Milton,  the  divine  melodies  of 
Mendelssohn. 

Let  a man  commit  a crime : his  friends  hide 
him,  hustle  him  off  on  the  early  train,  and  stand 
by  him  to  the  last.  Let  a woman  fall,  and  hew 
many — I shame  to  think  how  many — hands  are 
lifted  to  cast  the  first  stone.  I once  saw  a 
drunken  woman  carried  through  the  street  be- 
fore a crowd  of  hooting  boys.  If  some  one,  for 
the  sake  of  all  womanhood,  had  veiled  that  poor 
creature  from  the  sunlight,  the  hand  that  did  it 
would  be  whiter  ever  afterward.  Nobody  stirred,  j 
Why  ? Because  we  were  afraid  of  what  each 
other  would  say. 

Finally,  my  dissatisfied  sisters — (recollect  I 
speak  only  to  the  married,  I am  too  weak  to 
wrestle  with  the  Giant) — let  us  not  forget  man 
was  created  first,  and  then  woman.  The  colors 
of  his  life  arc  deepest,  the  currents  of  his  being 
strongest.  I do  not  believe  the  world  will  ever 
produce  a feminine  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  or  a 
woman’s  hand  write  grand  oratorios  or  create 
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beauty  like  the  Apollo.  We  will  vote  before  a 
great  while ; we  may  hold  office ; we  may  be 
angels ; but  we  can  never  be  men. 

Tell  me,  were  you  a crowned  queen,  would 
you  want  a royal  consort  like  England’s,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  sink  his  existence  in  that  of  the 
queen?  I hope  not.  Rest  assured,  whatever 
you  may  do  and  be,  your  life  is  the  second,  the 
accompaniment  to  your  husband’s.  It  is  “Bi- 
ble doctrine,”  and  I glory  in  preaching  it.  In 
the  holy  Trinity — I speak  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence— there  is  one  sex.  There  is  no  mention 
of  feminine  angels.  No  women  were  called  to 
be  disciples.  Only  Moses  and  Elias  appeared 
in  the  transfiguration.  We  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Sarah,  Rebecca, 
and  Rachel  will  be  there,  but  not  among  the 
rulers . It  is  the  law'. 

Let  us  repeat  the  old,  old  story  that  made 
Eden  Paradise.  In  our  hands  are  the  strings 
which  hold  the  harmonies.  Shall  we  fill  the 
air  with  wailing,  or  w'ake  an  undcr-song  so  sweet 
that  all  who  pass  will  pause  to  hear  ? 


ADVENT. 

YATITH  Advent  begins  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
U the  times  and  seasons  of  which  are  ap- 
propriately regulated  by  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness and  accord  with  the  course  of  the  Son  of 
Man  when  upon  earth,  and  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate and  commemorate  the  successive  events  of 
His  life  here  below.  The  Advent  season  com- 
prehends the  four  weeks  which  precede  the  Na- 
tivity. The  first  Sunday  of  the  season  is  always 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Andrew’s  Day ; and  as 
that  day  falls,  this  year,  upon  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, which  is  Saturday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent is  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  December. 

When  the  Advent  season  was  instituted  has 
not  been  recorded.  Some  writers  claim  St. 
Peter  as  the  author  of  it ; but  other  things  have 
been  claimed  for  St.  Peter  which  we  are  unable 
to  verify  in  his  favor.  The  early  history  of 
Advent  seems  to  be  lost.  All  we  can  positive- 
ly affirm  is  that  its  observance  preceded  the 
year  450,  for  one  Maximus  Taurinensis  who 
lived  about  that  time  wrote  a homily  about  it. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  the  Ad- 
vent season  is  one  of  especial  religious  prepara- 
tion for  Christmas.  Anciently  rigorous  fasting 
was  required  of  the  members  of  those  com- 
munions, while  at  the  present  day  peculiar  pen- 
ances and  devotions  are  deemed  indispensable. 
In  England,  both  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, sermons  were  regularly  preached  in  con- 
nection with  the  season,  and  the  old  Salisbuiy 
Missal  has  a service  appropriate  to  it.  Doubt- 
less from  this  came  the  sendee  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Advent  denotes  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In 
the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church  the 
sendees  appointed  for  the  Advent  season  bear 
particularly  upon  that  coming.  They  do  not 
touch  the  vexed  question  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 


and  written,  and  which  in  every  century  of  the 
present  era  has  periodically  excited  so  much  in- 
terest, and  among  some  even  alarm,  but  refer 
simply  to  what  is  usually  called  the  final  com- 
ing. We  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  upon  the 
question  of  Christ’s  coming.  It  is  both  im- 
portant and  interesting,  and  involves  a great 
deal  of  research  and  reflection.  It  will  amply 
repay  examination ; but  it  does  not  appertain 
to  the  field  of  secular  literature.  Hence  we 
must  pass  it  by. 

Advent  is  premonitory  to  Christmas.  As 
our  Saviour,  beyond  peradventure,  has  come 
once,  the  Advent  season  is  very  fittingly  placed 
before  the  anniversary  of  that  coming  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  Christmas-tide.  It  is  w'eil 
calculated  to  awaken  a keener  interest  in  the 
“ gentle  and  joyous”  period  when  all  hearts  are 
merry,  and  also  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  are  reminded  that  there  is  another 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Inspired  by  the  latter 
idea  some  consider  Advent  as  a minor  Lent. 
Lent  is  the  •* former  rain,”  Advent  the  “latter 
rain” — the  two  ecclesiastical  seasons  prepared 
for  the  legitimate  reviving  and  refreshing  of  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  Advent  season  to 
the  religious  mind  is  beautiful  in  idea  and  in 
fact — a season  which  kindles  the  emotions  of 
the  people,  and  stirs  up  the  watchmen  upon 
the  walls  of  Zion  to  reiterate  the  command  of 
their  Master, 4 4 Watch ! ” Much  good  doubtless 
springs  from  its  healthful  use. 

But  all  Advent  observances  are  not  of  a 
strictly  religious  character.  Like  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  of 
which  we  have  heretofore  written,  it  has  been 
marked  in  different  parts  of  the  world  bv  vari- 
ous and  ofttimes  quaint  customs  and  practices. 

44  A very  singular  spectacle,”  says  an  anti- 
quarian writer,  “presents  itself  in  Normandy 
to  the  6tranger  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  country,  finds  himself  alone 
among  the  corn-fields  and  pastures  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure-et-Loire.  On  every  side 
he  can  discover  nothing  but  fire  and  flames  run- 
ning over  the  fields,  and  ever)'  now  and  then 
he  hears  a certain  shrill  but  modulated  noise. 
This  phantasmagoria,  which  at  first  astonishes 
and  even  alarms  him,  arises  from  the  practice 
of  a very  ancient  custom  still  in  use  in  certain 
cantons  of  Normandy.  Ever)*  farmer  fixes  upon 
some  day  in  Advent  for  the  purpose  of  exor- 
cising such  animals  as  prove  injurious  to  his 
crops,  and  for  this  purpose  he  furnishes  his 
younger  children  with  prepared  flambeaux,  well 
dried  in  the  oven.  If  he  have  no  children  his 
neighbors  lend  him  theirs,  for  only  young  and 
innocent  children  can  command  certain  injuri- 
ous animals  to  withdraw  from  his  lands.  After 
twelve  years  of  age  children  are  unfit  to  per- 
form the  office  of  exorcists.  These  young  chil- 
dren run  over  the  country  like  so  many  little 
spirits,  set  fire  to  bundles  of  hay,  flourish  their 
torches  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  burn 
the  straw  placed  underneath,  and  continually 
cry  out : 
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1 Mice,  caterpillars,  and  moles, 

Get  out,  get  out  of  my  field ; 

I will  burn  your  beard  and  boues: 

Trees  and  shrubs 
Give  me  bushels  of  apples.* ** 

“Many  farmers,  ”#says  M.  Cochin,  “have 
given  up  this  custom  ; but  it  is  said  they  have 
more  vermin  in  their  grounds  than  they  who 
follow  it.”  It  is  true  fire  will  destroy  the  eggs 
of' the  caterpillar,  but  how  the  mice  and  moles 
are  exorcised  is  not  so  clear.  Yet  the  good 
people  of  the  country  believe  the  remedy  in- 
fallible. Accidents  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  this  lawless  assembly  of  juvenile  torch- 
bearers  ; but  their  fire  is  believed  to  burn  only 
vermin.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  Enre-et-Loire. 

Formerly,  in  the  rural  parts  of  England,  Ad- 
vent was  a time  when  the  young  people  levied 
contributions  upon  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
though  this  custom  was  more  generally  in  vogue 
upon  St.  Stephen’s  day,  the  26th  of  December. 
Burnaby  Googe,  in  one  of  his  quaint  poems, 
says : 

“ Three  weeks  before  the  day  whereon 
Was  born  the  Lord  of  Grace, 

And  on  the  Thursday  boyes  and  gyrles 
Do  run  in  every  place, 

And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore 
With  blowes  and  lustie  snaps. 

And  crie,  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
Not  born  as  yet  perhaps.’* 

And  then  wishiqg  their  neighbors  peace  nnd 
prosperity  they  make  their  demands,  and 
“Each  man  gives  willinglee.’* 

At  this  season,  also,  rustic  young  girls  at- 
tempted to  divine  the  names  of  their  husbands 
that  should  be.  Bamaby  says ; 

“In  these  same  dayes  yong,  wanton  gyrles 
That  mectc  for  marriage  bee, 

Doe  search  to  know  the  names  of  them 
That  shall  their  husbands  bee. 

Foure  on  yon  s,  five,  or  eight,  they  take, 

And  make  in  every  one 

Such  names  as  they  do  fansie  most 
And  best  do  thiuke  upon. 

Thus  neere  the  chimney  them  they  set, 

And  that  same  onvon  than, 

That  first  doth  spronte,  doth  surely  beare 
The  name  of  their  good  man.*' 

They  also  endeavor  to  divine  the  character 
of  the  “good  man”  by  going  at  night  to  the 
woodstack  and  drawing  out  the  first  stick  that 
the  hand  meets : 

“ Which  If  it  strelght  and  even  be, 

And  have  no  knots  at  all, 

A gentle  husband  then  they  thlnke 
Shall  surely  to  them  fall ; 

But  if  it  fowlc  and  crooked  be, 

And  knottie  here  and  there, 

A crabbed,  churlish  husband  then 
They  earnestly  do  feare.*’ 

For  all  these  wicked  doings  Barnaby  goes  on 

blame  the  “ Papistes,” 

“Who  rather  had  the  people  should 
Obey  their  foolish  lust, 

Thau  truly  God  to  know,  and  in 
Him  here  alone  to  trust.** 

But,  as  old  Stapleton  says,  “human  natur 

human  natur,”  and  wherever  young  people 
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are,  divining  will  be  going  on.  The  seeking 
after  a good  man  reminds  us  of  the  legend  of 
the  saint  whose  shrine,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
was  in  Cornwall.  Her  name  has  escaped  us. 
The  custom  was  for  the  “gyrles  meete  for  mar- 
riage” to  surround  the  shrine  on  the  saint’s 
day,  and  in  order  to  cry:  “A  husband,  St. 

; a good  one,  St. ; a handsome  one, 

St. ; a rich  one,  St. then  in  cho- 
rus, “and  soon , St. .” 

Perhaps  the  saint  was  St.  Agnes.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Keats,  in  his  St.  Agnes  Eve, 
says: 

“ They  told  her  how,  upon  8t.  Agnes  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 

And  Boft  adorlngs  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright.” 

In  Italy  the  Advent  season  is  duly  celebra- 
ted, especially  in  Rome.  One  custom  is  worth 
referring  to.  In  the  last  days  of  Advent  the 
Calabrian  minstrels  enter  Rome,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  street  saluting  the  shrines  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  with  their  wild  music,  under 
the  traditional  notion  of  soothing  her  until  the 
birth- time  of  her  infant  at  the  approaching 
Christmas.  This  circumstance  is  related  by 
Lady  Morgan,  who  observed  them  frequently 
stopping  at  the  shop  of  a carpenter.  To  ques- 
tions concerning  this  practice  the  workmen 
who  stood  at  the  door  said  it  was  done  out  of 
respect  to  St.  Joseph,  who  was  a carpenter  by 
trade. 

The  Pifferari  play  a pipe  very  similar  in  form 
and  sound  to  the  bagpipes  of  the  Highlauders. 
“Just  before  Christmas,”  says  Lady  Morgan, 
“they  descend  from  the  mountains  to  Naples 
and  Rome,  in  order  to  play  before  the  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,”  which  are  common 
in  every  Italian  town,  and  abound  in  the  cities. 
Raphael’s  picture  of  the  Nativity  has  a shep- 
herd standing  at  the  door  playing  upon  his 
pipes. 

The  pipings  are  premonitory  to  the  carols. 
Bourne  says  the  word  is  derived  from  cantar 
to  sing,  and  rola,  an  interjection  of, joy.  The 
first  carol  ever  sung,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  was 
the  song  of  the  angels  on  the  birth  of  the  Sa- 
viour— Glory  to  God  in  tho  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.  Carol- 
singing became  extremely  popular  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  has  continued  in  many  places, 
where  old  habits  and  customs  have  been  pre- 
served, in  vogue  to  the  present  time.  Many 
of  these  carols  were  fine,  some  quaint,  and  some 
whimsical.  There  is  a book  of  them  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  tunes  attached.  Besides 
there  are  other  volumes  of  similar  songs  ex- 
tant. We  have  no  space,  however,  to  give  ex- 
tracts from  them. 

Advent  is  a pleasant  season,  though  it  come 
in  the  winter  month,  the  gloomiest  of  the  twelve. 
It  may  not  come  to  all  alike.  But  we  trust 
that  the  present  Advent  is  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers the  conclusion  of  a.  happy  year,  and  the 
harbinger  of  another  merry  Christmas. 
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PRINTS,  PICTURES,  AND  PRICES. 

N Saturday  the  23d  of  February,  1867,  there 
was  sold  at  a London  auction-room  an  etch- 
ing of  Rembrandt,  for  £1180.  Never  before 
has  any  thing  like  such  a price  been  paid  for 
what,  though  unquestionably  a very  great  rarity, 
is,  after  all,  far  from  being  unique.  This  etch- 
ing represents  Christ  healing  the  sick,  but  is 
more  commonly  known  among  collectors  by  the 
name  of  the  “Hundred  Guilder,”  because  a 
copy  of  it  was  sold  during  Rembrandt’s  lifetime 
for  that  sum.  There  is  a special  circumstance 
which  gives  a peculiar  value  to  this  impression 
— which  is,  that  it,  with  seven  others,  are  the 
only  known  examples  of  the  “ first  state”  of  the 
etching. 

When  an  etcher  or  engraver  was  busy  about 
his  plate,  he  was  very  naturally  in  the  habit  of 
taking  off  impressions  every  now  and  then  to 
see  how  his  work  was  getting  on.  These  im- 
pressions were  called  “artist’s  proofs,”  and  no 
doubt  in  most  instances,  after  serving  their  pur- 
pose, were  considered  of  but  little  more  value 
than  waste  paper.  But  Rembrandt,  finding 
that  not  only  were  his  finished  etchings  selling 
well,  but  that  some  curious  collectors  eagerly 
laid  hold  upon  these  unfinished  scraps,  thought 
he  could  turn  an  honest  penny — rather  a failing 
of  his — by  multiplying  the  “ states”  of  his  etch- 
ings as  much  as  possible.  In  some  cases  there 
are  not  less  than  ten  states  known  and  described^ 
one  here  and  there  being  simply  ridiculous.  In 
the  “Gold  Weighers,”  for  instance,  the  earliest 
and  rarest  state  has  the  face  blank. 

Of  the  eight  known  impressions  of  the  first 
state  of  the  “ Hundred  Guilder,”  five  are  safe 
in  public  collections.  The  British  Museum  has 
two,  the  Imperial  Libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
— the  latter  having  an  inscription  in  Rembrandt’s 
handwriting  to  say  it  was  the  seventh  impres- 
sion taken  from  the  plate — and  the  Museum*at 
Amsterdam,  one  each.  Of  the  remaining  three 
one  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford,  who  gave 
£400  for  it;  the  second  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clench,  and  the  third  has  just  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer.  The  history  of 
this  last  impression,  which  is  described  as  a 
“ magnificent  impression,  undoubtedly  the  finest 
known,  on  Japanese  paper,  with  large  margin, 
and  in  perfect  condition,”  is  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained. From  Rembrandt  it  was  obtained  by 
J.  P.  Zomers,  and  after  gracing  successively  the 
collections  of  Signor  Zanetti,  Baron  Denon, 
Messrs.  Woodburn  the  print-sellers,  Baron  Vers- 
tolke  of  Amsterdam,  and  Sir  Charles  Price,  it 
has  now  found  a resting-place  in  Bedford  Row. 
At  the  Baron’s  sale  in  1847,  it  was  purchased 
for  1600  guilders  (£133).  The  “second  state” 
of  the  etching,  which  only  consists  in  a few 
cross-hatchings  introduced  in  one  part  of  the 
plate,  is  by  no  means  to  be  had  for  nothing.  A 
splendid  impression  on  India  paper,  with  large 
margin,  from  the  Dubios  cabinet,  sold  for  £160; 
and  even  this  is  not  the  highest  price  this  state 
is  known  to  have  fetched. 


Many  others  of  Rembrandt  s etchings  bring 
very  large  prices.  His  portrait  of  Advocate 
Tolling,  a very  splendid  work,  cost  Baron  Vers- 
tolke  £220,  though  it  fetched  at  his  sale  only 
1800  guilders  (£150).  It  is  worth  at  least  twice 
that  sum  now.  “ Ephraftn  Bonus,”  the  Jewish 
physician — perhaps  Rembrandt’s  finest  etching 
— was  bought  at  the  same  sale  for  the  British 
Museum  for  1650  guilders.  Only  three  other 
impressions  of  this  state  are  known.  “Cop- 
pcnol,”  a writing-master,  cost  the  Baron  in 
1835,  though  not  in  a very  good  condition,  300 
guineas,  though  it  only  produced  1250  guilders 
at  his  sale.  Of  “ Rembrandt  holding  a Sabre” 
there  are  four  impressions  of  the  earliest  state 
known — one  at  Amsterdam,  one  at  Paris,  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  purchased  from  the 
Baron  for  1805  guilders  (£150),  and  one  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Holford,  who  is  said  to  have 
paid  £600  for  it. 

About  one  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  we  have 
an  amusing  story.  He  had  gone  to  spend  a day 
with  his  great  friend,  Jan.  Six,  a burgomaster 
of  Amsterdam.  As  they  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner  it  was  found  the  servant  had  forgotten 
to  provide  any  mustard.  He  w-as  sent  off  at 
once  to  the  village  close  by ; but  Rembrandt, 
knowing  that  the  favorite  maxim  of  Dutch  serv- 
ants was  “much  haste,  little  speed,”  laid  a 
wager  with  the  burgomaster  that  he  would  etch 
the  view  from  the  dining-room  window  before 
the  servant  returned.  He  took  up  a plate,  tried 
his  etching-point  upon  it,  sketched  the  view*,  and 
Won  his  bet.  The  engraving  is  a very  rare  one. 
Baron  Verstolkc’s  impression  sold  for  £17  10$., 
but  he  would  be  fortunate  who  could  secure  a 
good  impression  at  that  price  now. 

In  Mr.  Maberly’s  Print  Collector  is  an  ac- 
count of  another  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings,  which 
is  nvorth  compressing.  One  day  that  artist, 
struck  apparently  with  the  attitude  of  a dog  ly- 
ing asleep,  determined  to  etch  its  portrait.  The 
plate  he  took  up  was  much  larger  than  he  re- 
quired, so  that  the  etching  only  occupied  the 
left-hand  corner.  From  this  he  printed  an  im- 
pression upon  a piece  of  paper,  which,  though 
larger  than  was  required  for  the  etching,  was 
not  as  large  as  the  plate.  The  etching  looked 
ridiculous  enough,  and  the  artist  accordingly 
cut  out  the  part  of  the  plate  containing  the  lit- 
tle dog,  and  the  rest  of  the  impressions  w^ere 
struck  off  in  this  reduced  size.  The  first  im- 
pression, fortunately  or  unfortunately,  was  pre- 
served, and  an  acconnt  of  the  prices  it  has 
fetched  at  different  times  is  a very  instructive 
example  of  the  mania  of  collectors.  We  first 
hear  of  it  at  Mr.  Hibbert’s  sale  in  1809,  where 
it  fetched  thirty  shillings,  the  purchaser  being 
M.  Claussin.  He  sold  it  at  a small  advance  of 
price  to  a London  print-seller,  who  disposed  of 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  £6.  At  the 
Duke’s  sale  in  1834  it  produced  £61.  But  the 
purchaser  made  a good  bargain,  nevertheless. 
A Dutchman  heard  of  it,  offered  the  fortunate 
owner  100  guineas,  then  £150,  then  oi»jf  price 
he  Weed  to  ask  for  it;  but  no,  he  was  proof 
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against  all  temptation,  and  kept  possession  of 
his  treasure,  till  at  last,  with  many  really  valu- 
able prints  from  the  same  collection,  it  passed 
into  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  £120. 

Two  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are 
given  by  Mr.  Maberly — the  first,  that  of  Rem- 
brandt’s “Four  Prints  for  a Spanish  Book.” 
They  were  engraved  upon  one  plate,  but  after 
a few  impressions  had  been  taken  off  the  plate 
was  cut  into  four  pieces.  Of  these  first  impres- 
sions the  greater  number  were  in  like  manner 
cut  into  four,  but  one  at  least  escaped  this  fate. 
This  impression  was  purchased  for  £1  7s.,  then 
for  £57  13s.,  and  finally  became  the  property 
of  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  100  guin- 
eas. In  the  second  instance,  Berghem  etched 
six  prints  on  one  plate,  which  he  afterward  cut 
up  into  six  pieces.  The  single  impression 
known  of  the  entire  plate  was  purchased  for  the 
National  collection  for  £120. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  come  the  works 
of  that  prince  of  engravers,  Marc  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi. The  drawing  in  some  of  these  is  most 
exquisite;  and  well  it  may  be,  when  it  was 
probably  that  of  his  great  friend  Raffnelle,  al- 
most certainly  in  those  of  “Adam  and  Eve” 
and  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris.  ” Manuel  John- 
son's copy  of  this  last — “ one  of  the  finest  im- 
pressions known” — fetched  £320.  His  “Adam 
and  Eve”  has  fetched  £150,  and  his  “Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,”  a proof  before  the  inscription, 
£250. 

Of  Albert  Durer’s  etchings  the  most  beauti- 
ful is  his  “Adam  and  Eve.”  Some  time  ago 
the  finest  known  impression  of  this  engraving 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  em- 
inent print-seller.  He  showed  the  print  to  Mr. 
Maberly,  who  eagerly  inquired  the  price — which, 
as  far  as  I recollect,  was  about  £60.  Possess- 
ing another  impression  already,  Mr.  Maberly 
was  at  first  not  inclined  to  pay  this  large  sum 
even  for  such  superior  excellence.  Day  after 
day,  however,  he  came  to  look  at  the  charming 
impression,  and  at  last  said,  “Well,  well,  I 
must  have  it.  But  yon  will  take  back  my  oth- 
er impression,  won’t  you,  and  allow  me  what  I 
paid  for  it — £15  ?”  4 4 Why,  no,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 
44 1 don’t  think  I can  do  that.  I won’t  offer  you 
£15,  but  if  you  like  I will  give  yon  £30.”  The 
value  of  Durer’s  engravings  had  been  doubled 
since  Mr.  Maberly’s  former  purchase.  At  Mr. 
Maberly’s  death  his  prize  sold  for  £55.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  impression,  which  was  no  doubt  a fine 
one,  fetched  £46.  What  a change  from  the 
price  Durer  himself  tells  us  he  got  for  his  en- 
graving in  1520  — four  stivers  (fourpence)! 
Even  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  in  his  time  and  our  own,  what 
he  received  can  not  have  amounted  to  a couple 
of  shillings. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  we 
have  F.  MUller’s  engraving  of  “The  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto.”  -It  proved  his  death.  On  tak- 
ing a proof  of  his  plate  to  the  publisher  by  whom 
he  was  employed  he  was  told  he  must  go  over 
the  whole  work  again,  as  it  was  far  too  delicate 


for  commercial  purposes.  With  heavy  heart  he 
set  about  his  work,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  on  the  very  day  the  proofs  were  taken  off 
from  the  retouched  plate  he  died.  It  fetches 
large  prices  now.  At  Mr.  Johnson’s  sale,  a 
44  fine  proof  before  any  letters”  brought  £120. 
The  same  sum  was  obtained  for  Count  Archin- 
to’s  copy,  in  1862. 

I must  not  forget  Raphael  Morghen.  Won- 
derfully beautiful  are  some  of  his  engravings, 
and  their  value  quite  as  rare  and  startling. 
That  of  the  “Last  Supper,”  after  L.  da  Vinci, 
“ before  the  letters  and  with  the  white  plate,” 
6old  at  Air.  Johnson’s  sale  for  £316,  and  at 
Count  Archinto’s  sale  for  £20  beyond  even  that 
price.  Another  copy  was  sold  in  1862  for 
£275. 

Engravings  by  English  artists  fetch  much 
more  moderate  prices  than  those  I have  men- 
tioned. An  impression  of  Woollett’s  “ Niobe,” 
all  but  unique,  fetched  £70.  His  “Fishery” 
has  produced  £36  10s.  Some  of  Strange’s  por- 
traits bring  good  sums.  His  44  Charles  I.,”  for 
instance,  has  been  sold  for  £62.  Still  larger 
prices  have  been  obtained  for  some  portraits  by 
earlier  engravers.  In  1819  Faithorne’s  “Lady 
Castlemaine”  produced  £79;  and  in  1824  R. 
Elstrake’s  portrait  of  “The  Most  Illustrious 
Prince  Henry  Lord  Damley,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Most  Excellent  Princess  Maiy,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  ” £81  10s.  The  highest  price  prob- 
ably ever  paid  for  an  English  portrait  was  £100, 
the  sum  given  by  Mr.  Halliweil  for  an  early  and 
unfinished  state  of  Droeshout’s  Shakspeare. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  Hogarth’s  prints,  there 
is  an  impression  concerning  a peculiarity  that 
gives  it  a very  factitious  value — “The  Modem 
Midnight  Conversation."  The  print  usually 
fetches  thirty  shillings,  but  the  impression  in 
question,  in  which  44  modem”  was  spelled  with 
two  d’ s,  was  bought  for  the  British  Museum  for 
78  guineas. 

In  comparing  the  ancient  prices  of  prints  on 
their  first  publication  with  the  modem  ones  we 
must  not  forget  the  immensely  larger  sums  that 
engravers  are  paid  nowadays  than  what  were 
usual  in  former  times.  The  artist  then  was 
often  his  own  publisher ; but  even  when  he  was 
engaged  by  some  other  person,  he  received  what 
would  be  considered  at  present  most  inadequate 
remuneration.  Woollett,  for  instance,  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  asked  only  50  guineas  for  en- 
graving his  44  Niobe,”  though  Alderman  Boydell 
generously  gave  him  100.  The  price  at  which 
it  was  published  was  five  shillings.  Contrast 
these  prices  with  those  that  are  obtained  now. 
We  will  take  an  instance  from  France.  Louis 
XIV.  commenced  a 44  Chalcographie  du  Mus€e 
* Roy  ale,”  a series  of  pictures  from  engravings  in 
die  Louvre.  The  series  is  still  continued ; and 
in  1854  the  sum  voted  for  this  purpose  was  near- 
ly £9000.  Of  this  H.  Dupont  was  to  receive 
£1666  for  engraving  Paul  Veronese’s  44  Pilgrims 
ofEmmaus;”  and  De  Francis  (the  artist  en- 
gaged for  Frith’s  44  Derby  Day”),  £1 250  for  Fra 
Angelico’s  44  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.”  When 
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in  1847  there  was  a similar  commission  contem- 
plated by  the  English  government,  it  was  said 
that  the  sum  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson  was  to  receive 
for  engraving  “The  Raising  of  Lazarus”  was 
£5000.  A publisher  will  often  spend  several 
thousand  pounds  in  bringing  out  a first-class  en- 
graving. The  44  copyright  alone”  is  a most  seri- 
ous item.  Landseer  got  for  the  “Peace  and 
War,”  now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  £2650.  The 
prices  charged  for  the  impressions  must  of 
course  be  in  proportion.  For  instance,  when 
Colnaghi  published  Doo’s  engraving  of  the 
“Raising  of  Lazarus,”  there  were  100  artist’s 
proofs  at  20  guineas,  100  proofs  on  India  paper 
at  15  guineas,  100  proofs  on  plain  paper  at  10 
guineas,  200  prints  on  India  paper  at  6 guineas, 
while  the  prints  themselves  were  charged  5 
guineas  each. 

No  collecting  mania  is  any  thing  like  so  popu- 
lar or  so  extensively  practiced  as  that  for  pic- 
tures. They  have  come  to  be  considered  as  in- 
dispensable articles  of  furniture  in  every  well- 
appointed  house ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
in  consequence,  to  meet  with  a collector  tvho 
talks,  and  evidently  thinks,  much  less  of  the 
gems  that  ornament  his  gallery  than  of  the 
checks  by  which  they  were  secured.  And  how 
grossly  the  “old  masters”  are  belied  in  many 
of  these  collections  l They  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  productions  to  which  their  names  are 
appended,  in  all  the  splendor  that  gilt  letters 
can  give  them,  than  the  purchaser  himself.  But 
if  a man  will  order  a Claude  five  feet  by  three 
and  a half,  because  he  has  a spare  corner  of 
those  dimensions,  he  had  better  not  inquire  too 
closely,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a St.  An- 
thony’s tooth,  as  to  what  animal  it  originally 
belonged.  In  London  alone  there  are,  I sup- 
pose, sold  every  year  more  pictures  by  the  “old 
masters”  than  are  left  to  us  of  their  paintings 
altogether. 

The  difference  between  the  prices  at  which 
such  pictures  are  acquired  and  those  they  fetch 
when  brought  to  the  hammer  is  amusing.  A 
Raffaelle,  declared  in  the  auction-room  to  have 
cost  its  late  owner  1000  guineas,  sells  for  £87! 
A Yorkshire  gentleman  bequeaths  twelve  of  his 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery : they  are  re- 
jected, every  one.  The  whole  collection  is 
brought  to  the  hammer ; it  had  cost  £3000 ; it 
produces  £150 — about  the  value  of  the  frames. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  England  that  a man  sells  a 
horse  for  a gross  of  green  spectacles.  A French 
collector  insures  his  gallery  for  3,339,500  francs. 
It  is  sold  some  years  afterward,  numerous  ad- 
ditions having  meantime  been  made  to  it,  for 
535,43 5 francs. 

Few  instances  of  forgeries  are  more  amusing 
than  that  given  in  the  “confession”  of  Majof 
Pryse  Gordon.  “ When  I returned  from  Italy 
in  1800,  I had  a beautiful  copy  of  the  4 Venere 
Vestita’  after  Titian  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  It 
was  painted  on  a gold  groand,  and  highly  finish- 
ed ; and  the  countenance,  I thought,  somewhat 
resembled  Mary  Stuart,  our  Scottish  Queen.  A 
few  years  afterward  my  virtu  was  sold  at  the 


hammer,  and  in  the  catalogue  this  morce&n  the 
knowing  auctioneer  had  called  * Mary  Stuart, 
by  Titian,  the  only  miniature  known  to  be  by 
that  great  master’s  hand.’  The  bait  took,  and 

a person  of  the  name  of  F bought  it  for 

£55.  The  next  day  I went  to  the  sale-room  to 
settle  my  accounts,  when  a queer-looking  fellow 
addressed  me,  with  the  miniature  in  his  hand, 
saying  he  was  the  purchaser.  4 What  a lucky 
person,*  I replied,  ‘you  are.  Sir!  Why,  you 
will  make  your  fortune  by  this  precious  article. 
I advise  you  to  take  a room  and  exhibit  it.’ 
He  took  the  hint,  advertised  it  in  St.  James’s 
Street  forthwith : 4 To  be  viewed,  at  No.  15,  an 
undoubted  miniature  of  Queen  Mary,  by  Titian, 
valued  at  1000  guineas,’  etc.,  etc.  The  public 
flocked  to  this  wonder,  by  which  the  cunning 
Pat  put  more  than  £200  in  his  pocket,  and  aft- 
erward sold  this  ‘unique  gem’  to  Lord  Rad- 
stock  for  £750.” 

A story  is  told  about  the  late  W.  Hope,  the 
wealthy  banker  of  Amsterdam,  and  one  of  his 
purchases.  He  had  bought  a picture  as  a Rem- 
brandt, and  given  2000  guineas  for  it.  Finding 
that  it  did  not  quite  fit  the  frame,  he  sent  for  a 
carpenter  to  ease  it  a little.  While  watching 
the  operation  he  remarked  how  wonderfully  the 
picture  was  preserved,  considering  that  it  was 
nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  44  That  is  im- 
possible,” said  the  carpenter.  “The  wood  is 
mahogany;  and  mahogany  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  at  that  time.”  Mr.  Hope 
burnt  the  picture. 

One  can  feel  no  pity  for  such  cases  as  those 
of  the  American  who  said  his  father's  collection 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Raffaelles  and  Leon- 
ardos, with  a few  Correggios.  But  there  are 
others  in  which  even  the  best  judges  have  been 
deceived.  Some  years  ago  a portrait  by  Hol- 
bein was  purchased  for  the  National  collection 
for  600  guineas.  The  authorities,  however, 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a forgery.  It  had  been  at 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nieuwenbuys, 
a well-known  dealer  in  Brussels,  who  had  been 
well  content  to  get  £20  for  it. 

Painters  of  no  little  eminence  have  lent  them- 
selves to  very  unworthy  practices.  Rembrandt 
is  said  to  have  sometimes  touched  up  the  pic- 
tures of  his  pupils  and  6old  them  as  his  own. 
Guido  is  accused  of  having  done  the  same  thing. 
Some  of  these  were  probably  as  good  as  those 
he  painted  when  his  gambling  propensities  had 
got  him  into  greater  difficulties  than  usual 
Lanzi  tells  a good  story  about  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions. He  had  half  finished  a picture,  when 
a favorite  pupil  of  his,  Ercolino  di  Guido,  sub- 
stituted a copy  of  his  own  for  the  original.  The 
painter  quietly  went  on  with  his  work  without 
suspecting  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on 
him. 

Patrick  Nasmyth,  among  English  painters, 
has  been  guilty  of  similar  malpractices.  A pic- 
ture-dealer had  purchased  a work  of  Decker. 
He  sent  for  Nasmyth,  got  him  to  sharpen  up  the 
foliage  and  add  some  figures  copied  from  Ruys- 
dael ; then  substituted  Ruysdael’s  name  for 
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Decker’s,  and  the  transformation  was  complete. 
That  picture  was  sold  some  time  afterward  for 
480  guinea*.  Nasmyth  got  11  guineas  for  his 
share  in  the  transaction.  And  so  lately  as  1847 
there  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  a 
picture  bearing  the  name  of  an  R.A.,  which 
was  claimed  by  a young  artist,  certainly  not  an 
R.A.,  as  his  own  work.  He  had  sold  it  for  22 
shillings ; on  the  books  of  the  Royal  Academy 
it  was  priced  at  80  guineas. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  prices 
paid  for  genuine  productions. of  the  old  masters 
and  those  the  artists  themselves  received  for 
their  work.  Think,  for  instance,  among  the 
artists  of  our  own  school,  of  the  prices  Wilson’s 
pictures  fetch  in  the  market  nowr,  and  his  paint- 
ing his  “ Ceyx  and  Alcyone”  for  a pot  of  beer 
and  the  remains  of  a Stilton  cheese.  Wilson 
was  not  in  fashion  then.  Patrick  Nasmyth 
again  had  his  dealings  principally  with  pawn- 
brokers. His  view  of  “ Leigh  Woods”  sold  for 
.£740.  Hogarth’s  pictures  of  the  “Harlot’s 
Progress”  were  sold,  in  1745 — the  artist  still 
alive — for  84  guineas;  and  his  “Rake’s  Pro- 
gress”— eight  pictures — for  176  guineas.  The 
first  of  these  sets  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Font- 
liill  in  1755 ; the  other  is  now  in  the  Soane  Mu- 
seum, Sir  John  having  paid  £598  for  them ; but 
he  had  to  give  1755  guineas  for  the  four  pictures 
of  the  “Election.”  When  Hogarth  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  “March  to  Finchly”  by  lottery, 
several  of  the  tickets  found.no  purchaser,  and 
accordingly  they  were  given  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  prize.  Cuyp  s landscapes,  which  nowadays 
fetch  astounding  prices,  were  not  at  all  appre- 
ciated while  the  painter  was  alive.  But  even 
when  the  artist  had  justice  done  to  him  to  some 
extent,  what  a wonderful  advance  do  we  find 
upon  the  original  prices — in  those  of  Gains- 
borough for  instance,  who  ventured  gradually 
td  raise  his  charges  from  5 guineas  a portrait 
to  40  guineas  for  a half,  and  100  for  a whole 
length.  His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  cheap- 
ly secured  for  the  National  Gallery  in  1860  for 
£1000;  but  it  took  twice  that  sum  for  Mr. 
Graham  of  Redgorton  to  get  possession  of  the 
exquisite  portrait  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Graham, 
which  he  bequeathed  in  1859  to  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portraits  command 
larger  prices.  Lord  Ward  gave  1100  guineas 
in  1859  for  “ Miss  Penelope  Boothby and  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  gave  2550  guineas  for  Mrs. 
Hoare,  of  Boreham  Park,  Essex,  and  her  child.” 
The  same  princely  collector  gave  2100  guineas 
at  Rogers’s  sale  in  1856  for  the  replica  of  the 
Bowood  “Strawberry  Girl,”  the  original  of 
which  had  been  sold  to  Lord  Carysfort  for  50 
guineas.  The  Imperial  Gallery  of  St,  Peters- 
burg possesses  the  “Infant  Hercules  Strangling 
the  Serpents.”  He  received  1800  guineas  for 
it,  and  a gold  snuff-box,  with  the  Empress’s  por- 
trait set  in  large  diamonds. 

One  or  two  of  Wilkie’s  pictures  deserve  men- 


tion. The  King  of  Bavaria  gave  1000  guineas 
for  the  “Reading  the  Will,”  now  fast  melting 
in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Schleissheim.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  him  £1200  for  the 
“Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  News  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  ” His  “ Rent  Day”  fetched 
1050  guineas  at  Mr.  Wells’s  sale  in  1848 ; Lord 
Mulgrave  had  given  Wilkie  £150  for  it. 

Few  pictures  of  modern  times  have  brought 
larger  prices  than  Turner’s.  Three  of  his  works, 
the  “ Guard  Ship,”  for  which  he  got  £25,  “ Co- 
logne” and  “ Dieppe”  (he  had  £500  for  each  of 
these),  were  purchased  in  1848  for  £1500;  but 
at  Mr.  Wadman’s  sale,  in  1854,  brought  1530 
guineas,  2000  guineas,  and  1850  guineas.  In 
1860  his  “Grand  Canal,  Venice,”  fetched  2400 
guineas,  and  “Ostend”  1650  guineas;  Turner 
had  got  400  guineas  for  the  two.  But  the  rage 
for  Turners  has,  to  some  extent,  gone  by ; for 
while  Mr.  Windus,  in  1850,  had  given  710 
guineas  for  the  “Dawn  of  Christianity,”  it 
realized  in  1859  no  more  than  820,  and  the 
“Glaucus  and  Scylla,”  bought  for  700  guineas, 
280.  The  largest  price,  however,  I believe 
ever  given  for  a Turner  was  that  obtained  in 
the  May  of  this  year  at  Mr.  Monro’s  sale,  when 
“ Modern  Italy”  brought  8300  guineas. 

Of  other  modern  artists  I may  mention  Rob- 
erts, whose  “Interior  of  the  Duomo,  Milan,” 
sold  in  1860  for  £1700.  The  largest  price  he 
ever  received  for  a picture  was  1000  guineas, 
from  Mr.  T.  Cubitt,  for  the  “ Interior  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,”  somewhat  different  from  the 
second  picture  on  Mr.  Ballantine’s  list— “ Old 
House,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,”  £2  10s.  His  first 
picture  was  sold  to  a dealer,  and  never  paid  for. 
Callcott’s  “Southampton  Water,”  at  Sir  J.  Swin- 
burne’s sale,  1861,  fetched  1205  guineas;  Mul- 
ready's  “Convalescent  from  Waterloo,”  in  1857, 
1 180 guineas;  his  “ First  Voyage,”  in  1863, 1450 
guineas.  Etty’s  “Dance  from  the  Shield  of 
Achilles,”  one  of  his  finest  works,  brought  £1155 
in  1857 ; but  his  “Joan  of  Arc”  is  said  to  have 
produced  3000  guineas.  Lord  Northwick  gave 
£2000  for  Maclise’s  “Marriage  of  Strongbow, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  Princess  Eva ;”  at 
his  sale  in  1857  it  fetched  1710  guineas.  Stan- 
field’s “ Port  na  Spania,  near  the  Giant’s  Cause- 
way,”  produced  £1700 ; Faed’s  beautiful  “ Sun- 
day in  the  Back  Woods  of  Canada,”  £1710; 
Leslie’s  “ Sancho  and  the  Duchess,”  at  Rogers’s 
sale,  1170  guineas;  the  poet  had  given  70  for 
it.  Landseer’s  pictures  command  very  large 
prices.  His  “Dead  Game,”  in  1853,  was  sold 
for  1200  guineas.  His  “Titania,  with  Bottom 
and  the  Fairies,”  for  which  he  got  500  guineas, 
cost  Lord  R.  Clinton,  in  1860,  2800  guineas; 
and  Christie  undertook  to  get  2000  guineas  for 
“Jack  in  Office.”  But  perhaps  as  large  sums 
as  Sir  Edwin  ever  received  for  pictures  were 
for  the  four  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in  1846, 
“ Peace”  and  “ War,”  “ Refreshment”  and  “The 
Stag  at  Bay.”  For  these  pictures,  including 
the  very  important  and  costly  item  of  copyright, 
he  was  {mid  £6850. 
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TN  the  early  summer  of  this  year  there  was  seen 
JL  for  a few  days  a striking  figure  upon  the  pleas- 
ant balcony  or  piazza  of  Congress  Hall  in  Al- 
bany. This  hotel  is  upon  the  hill  by  the  side  of 
the  Capitol,  and  its  balcony  is  shaded  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  little  street  which 
separates  it  from  the  square  in  front  which  crowns 
the  hill  before  the  Capitol  as  you  look  up  State 
Street.  The  pleasant  balcony  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  pleasure  of  summer  life  in  Albany 
by  those  who  stop  for  a day  or  two,  or  by  the 
Judges  of  Appeals  in  the  summer  term,  and  the 
lawyers  and  clients  attending  the  court.  This 
year  it  has  been  a kind  of  open-air  club  for  the 
members  of  the  Convention  who  lived  in  the  ho- 
tel or  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  short  daily  recesses  of  the  Convention 
the  invidious  British  traveler,  setting  his  round 
eye-glass  in  his  eye,  might  have  seen  a range  of 
well-polished  boots  along  the  railing,  and  quad- 
rupeds made  bipeds  by  the  tilting  backward  in 
chairs  of  august  delegates. 

Yet  if  the  Capitol  Commissioners  have  their 
wray,  and  build  the  newr  Capitol  at  a cost  w hich 
the  finance  report  of  the  Convention  estimated 
at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  Congress  Hall  and  its 
shady  balcony  are  doomed.  Indeed  it  wras  sup- 
posed at  one  time  that  its  destruction,  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Capitol,  was  so  sure  that  the 
house  was  stripped;  even  the  grates  were  re- 
moved, and  if  the  dismantling  of  an  old  hotel 
w’ould  give  the  State  a new  Capitol  the  work  wras 
virtually  done.  Then  came  the  Legislature,  and 
the  worthy  and  sagacious  farmers  at  the  Dela- 
van,  w ishing  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
demanded  such  stately  prices  that  there  wrere 
rumors  of  an  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  to 
some  spot  w here  the  hotel  farmers  w*ere  less  in- 
tent upon  hay.  This  led  to  a sudden  furnishing, 
after  a fashion,  of  Congress  Hall,  and  many  of 
the  statesmen  who  passed  that  winter  in  Albany 
had  rooms  in  the  old  house,  but  did  not  know 
the  tranquil  and  shadowy  charm  of  its  suJnmer 
balcony. 

Upon  that  balcony,  as  we  said,  in  the  early 
days  of  June  there  sometimes  sat  a small,  slight 
man,  apparently  shriveled  or  withered,  the  slight- 
ness of  his  form  emphasized  by  a huge  broad- 
brimmed  plantation  hat.  lie  w as  bent  or  curled 
over  as  he  sat,  and  smoked  a long  pipe — so  long 
that  he  wras  obliged  to  hold  the  wooden  stem 
in  his  hand,  as  if  it  had  been  a chibouque,  and 
he  was  always  alone.  He  seemed  to  know"  no 
one  and  to  care  to  make  no  acquaintances.  Ap- 
parently he  muttered  a great  deal  to  himself, 
as  if  rapt  and  unconsciously  talking.  But  the 
murmur  was  inarticulate.  It  seemed  a forlorn, 
grotesque  old  man,  living  in  reverie.  But  when 
he  arose  his  step  was  uncertain.  He  moved  to- 
ward the  dining-room  in  the  same  self-involved 
manner,  and  it  became  too  plain  that  it  was  a 
man  wholly  besotted  with  drink.  At  the  table 
there  was  the  same  muttering ; a stupid  wonder 
thaf  the  waiters  did  not  come ; a peevish  im- 
patience, and  an  abrupt  stalking  away  from  the 
room  before  he  had  half  eaten  his  dinner. 

Then  if,  forgetting  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
ruined  man,  some  musing  loiterer  upon  the  bal- 
cony could  have  looked  through  the  trees  of  the 


dusky  square  down  into  the  Albany  ^>f  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  he  might  have  seen  an  eager, 
intelligent  lad,  earnest  in  study,  ardent  in  friend- 
ship, generous,  aspiring,  ambitious,  with  a spark- 
ling and  persuasive  tongue,  and  a brilliant  career 
smiling  upon  him  from  the  future.  Later  he  might 
have  followed  the  youth  to  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  where  the  promise  seemed  to  be  part- 
ly fulfilled,  and  he  rose  to  high  civic  honors. 
Yet  upon  a broader  and  more  conspicuous  plat- 
form that  promise  was  wholly  eclipsed,  and  the 
bright,  studious  boy  became  a man  whose  pres- 
ence was  a saddening  spectacle,  and  whose  name 
w as  a by-word.  He  had  grown  to  be  a national 
humiliation  ; and  such  was  the  WTeck  and  waste 
of  manhood  that  there  were  many  who  asked  as 
they  had  never  asked  before — can  nothing  be 
done  by  law  to  prevent  this  terrible  ruin  which 
seems  to  lie  in  wait  for  any  man  ? 

When  he  sat  upon  the  balcony  of  Congress 
Hall  he  held  no  public  position — he  commanded 
no  respect.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  him  crouched 
under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat  and  to  think 
that,  as  he  silently  smoked,  he  too  looked  through 
the  trees  of  the  dusky  square  down  into  the  town 
and  saw  the  rosy,  eager,  hopeful  boy  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  then  thought  of  the  horrible 
incubus  which  had  gnawed  his  life  and  career 
awray,  and  which  he  could  never  hope  to  throw 
off.  Nobody  spoke  to  him — it  w*as  useless ; but 
he  w*as  too  tragical  a sight  to  smile  at.  Yet  this 
old  man,  as  he  seemed,  this  prematurely  withered 
frame  of  seventy,  w as  only  fbrty-eight  years  old. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  early  September, 
if  you  were  coming  up  State  Street  one  warm 
afternoon,  you  would  have  seen  several  carriages 
and  a hearse  before  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The 
generous,  hopeful  boy — the  ruined  man — was 
dead.  The  service  was  read,  and  amidst  the 
wfarm  tears  of  those  who  loved  him  he  was  borne 
awray.  There  w as  no  address,  no  sermon.  What 
could  be  said  ? The  one  great  appalling  fact  of 
his  life — could  that  be  mentioned  as  a warning 
over  his  coffin  ? And  if  it  were  not  mentioned 
what  else  could  be  thought  of?  The  prayers 
were  said  in  the  church,  which  was  as  gloomy  and 
depressing  as  our  Gothic  churches  generally  are ; 
but  there  was  no  sermon.  The  life,  the  death, 
they  were  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  cf 
sermons. 


The  daily  telegraphic  reports  in  the  papers 
vary  from  stories  of  impending  revolutions  to 
accounts  of  great  boat-races,  and  base -ball 
matches,  and  prize-fights.  That  eminent  mus- 
cular Christian,  Mr.  Guy  Livingstone,  would 
think  more  kindly  of  us  if  he  saw*  us  now ; and 
those  who  have  a theory  that  the  4 4 manly  sports” 
of  old  made  England  so  “merrie”  a country, 
are  probably  of  opinion  that  we  are  becoming 
w’orthy  sons  of  our  sires.  As  soon  as  climbing 
greased  poles  and  running  races  in  sacks  become 
universal  w hat  shall  we  lack  of  being  a simple, 
hearty,  happy  folk  ? 

But  why  is  it  that  the  local  papers,  after  giv- 
ing glowing  descriptions  of  the  boat-races,  for 
instance,  tell  another  tale  ? They  beg  that  their 
town  or  village  may  not  again  be  honored  with 
a match  race  between  the  champions  of  the  in- 
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nocent  art  of  rowing.  They  exclaim  against  the 
ruffians  whom  such  occasions  assemble,  and  the 
universal  drunkenness  and  rioting  which  accom- 
pany the  festival.  It  is  a fierce  excitement,  a 
betting,  a gambling,  like  a prize-fight.  The 
“ manliness”  is  of  the  Tom  Cribb  school.  The 
“noble  art”  does  not  prevent  all  kinds  of  swin- 
dling and  meanness. 

But  the  most  significant  and  impressive  fact 
of  this  kind  is,  that  one  of  the  prize-fighters  in 
a recent  contest  in  Ohio,  Mike  M ‘Cool,  was  re- 
ceived and  escorted  by  a great  procession  in  St. 
Louis.  There  was  musics  there  were  speeches 
and  great  glorification,  and  Mike  M‘Cool  could 
hardly  have  been  more  honored,  so  far  as  popu- 
lar display  is  involved,  if  he  had  served  his  coun- 
try well. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  coarse  and  ignorant 
persons,  who  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a human 
being  pounded  to  a jelly,  or  his  eves  gouged  out, 
or  his  ribs  broken,  or  who  critically  enjoy  watch- 
ing the  life  knocked  out  of  a mangled  body,  should 
conspire  to  honor  the  murderer  and  bear  him  in 
triumph.  But  why  should  the  newspapers  give 
long  accounts  of  the  disgusting  scene,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  large  headings  and  elaborate  de- 
scription, as  if  it  were  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  other  atrocities  ? Of  course  it  is  well 
to  know  both  the  crimes  and  the  accidents  that 
occur  around  us,  that  we  may  keep  intelligent 
watch  upon  the  condition  of  society.  But  the 
details,  of  the  accident  of  an  honest  laborer  work- 
ing to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  w'ho 
falls  from  a ladder  as  he  carries  a mortar,  and 
breaks  his  leg  or  his  neck,  if  he  is  only  shock- 
ingly cut  and  bruised  and  shattered  and  swollen 
out  of  recognition,  ought  to  be  more  interesting. 
But  it  is  not  so;  not  even  the  mangling  and 
bruising  makes  it  so.  He  isjnerely  an  honest 
man  ruined  by  an  accident,  and  the  newspapers 
cut  him  off  contemptuously  w ith  a line.  But  if 
he  had  only  put  himself  into  training,  and,  after 
eating  raw  beef-steak,  and  walking  and  running 
and  sleeping,  had  worked  himself  into  a high 
bestial  state,  and  had  then  spent  an  hour  in  hav- 
ing his  ribs  broken,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his 
nose  smashed  by  another  man  in  an  equally  high 
brutish  condition,  then  our  poor  friend  would 
have  had  a reporter,  three  columns,  and  a spe- 
cial telegram  all  to  himself. 

While  our  land  telegraphs  are  communicating 
to  the  remotest  points  the  thrilling  tidings  that 
Mike  M‘Cool  has  broken  the  ribs  of  Jones,  and 
will  next  try  to  break  the  head  of  “Jim  Elliott,” 
the  ocean  wire  bears  the  joyful  news  that  “the 
Zetland  stakes  of  £50,  at  Doncaster,  were  w'on 
by  Verulam,  and  the  Cleveland  Handicap  of 
£530  was  won  by  Seville,  who,  on  Tuesday,  was 
the  victor  in  the  great  Yorkshire  Handicap.  Vex 
was  successful  in  the  race  for  the  Corporation 
plate,  valued  at  £305.  The  Standplate  Handi- 
cap, stakes  £70,  was  awarded  to  Bounceaway. 
The  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  £475  was  w on  by 
Minnie  Warren ; and  the  Queen’s  plate,  valued 
at  £105,  by  Miss  Sara.”  All  we  can  say  of  this 
is,  that  it  is  better  to  send  such  stuff  through  the 
sea  than  to  send  the  rib-breaking  and  eye-goug- 
ing stories  over  the  land.  But  by-and-by  the 
newspapers  will  invite  our  attention  to  their  mar- 
velous enterprise,  and  inform  us  that  they  serve 
up  all  the  news  of  all  the  world  for  our  break- 
fast-tables. 


There  is  a serious  view  of  the  prize-fight  sub- 
ject which  might  be  urged  upon  the  newspapers. 

The  utter  brutality  of  such  exhibitions  and  their 
demoralizing  influence  are  as  unquestionable  as 
in  the  similar  case  of  a public  hanging.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  wish  and  endeavor  of  all  honest 
people  to  make  them  as  little  attractive  and  no- 
torious as  possible.  But  if  the  great  papers  in- 
sist upon  publishing  sensational  and  striking  ar- 
ticles about  them,  is  it  not  inevitable  that  uni- 
versal attention  will  be  directed  to  them,  a false 
importance  will  be  given  to  them,  and  many  a 
man  who  might  earn  an  honest  living  as  a porter 
will  put  himself  in  training  for  a bully  and  a 
bruiser. 

We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  6aying  fine  things  • 
about  the  glory  and  greatness  of  a free  press,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  excellent  speech  upon 
that  subject  at  a recent  dinner  in  London.  But 
how  can  a press  be  great  or  glorious,  however 
free  it  may  be,  if  it  be  constantly  prostituted  to 
mean  ends  ? and  what  can  possibly  be  meaner 
and  more  degrading  than  a description,  in  elabo- 
rate slang,  of  the  pounding  of  a human  being  out 
of  all  human  likeness,  under  pretense  of  “man- 
liness” and  for  a thousand  dollars  a side  ? Cock- 
fighting  is  contemptible  enough ; but  it  is  not  so 
demoralizing  as  men-fighting ; and  the  raen- 
fighting  would  not  betialf  as  harmful  if  the  news- 
papers treated  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  treated. 

But  when  the  movements  of  Mike  M*Cool  and 
his  sayings  and  doings  are  recorded  as  if  he  w'ere 
a hero  or  had  merited  public  attention,  there  is  a 
great  offense  committed  against  public  decency. 

Who  remembers  the  good  old  days  of  the  En- 
glish Opera  at  the  Park  theatre  ? Certainly  not 
this  Easy  Chair,  which  yet,  however,  recalls  the 
first  appearance  of  Ole  Bull  in  this  country  upon 
that  stage  and  the  last  play  of  Tyrone  Power. 

They  are  very  juvenile  reminiscences,  but  none 
the  less  vivid  and  delightful.  Then  at  the  old 
National,  corner  of  Leonard  and  Church  streets, 
where  now  the  palaces  of  trade  arise,  and  the 
immorals  of  the  stage  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  morals  of  the  shop,  there  was  to  be  heard, 
amidst  much  smell  of  gas  and  orange-peel  w'hich 
peculiarly  marked  that  Thespian  temple,  the  Op- 
era of  Amelie , with  Miss  Shirreff  and  the  Se- 
guins.  For  several  seasons  Miss  Shirreff  charmed  • 
the  simpler  tastes  of  the  town,  before  yet  Palmo’s 
was,  and  when  she  came  to  the  foot-lights  and 
archly  nodded  her  head  and  W'arbled  “Whistle, 
and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad,”  what  listening  and 
enraptured  youth  did  not  believe  himself  to  be 
personally  addressed?  What  became  of  Miss 
Shirreff?  She  suddenly  ceased  to  sing  for  us. 

The  old  theatre  was  consumed.  Other  buildings 
devoted,  if  the  Easy  Chair  rightly  remembers, 
to  drinking  purposes  succeeded.  They  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  comer 
of  the  street  and  the  palaces  of  trade. 

Such  reminiscences  were  awakened  by  a late 
sudden  summons  to  the  English  Opera.  It  was 
not  in  the  “Commercial  Emporium,”  but  in  the 
Capital  of  the  State.  Now  the  only  association 
of  the  Easy  Chair  with  theatrical  performances 
in  die  city  of  Albany  was  a confused  impression 
of  some  upper  room  in  what  was  called  a Muse- 
um, at  the  comer  of  State  Street.  He  had  nev- 
er been  there,  but  he  remembered  looking  up  at 
the  glaring  windows  upon  a hot  summer  evening 
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long  ago  and  wondering  how  mnch  people  were  has  been  sometimes  declared  to  exist  between 


paid  for  partaking  of  that  kind  of  amusement 
“Is  it  to  the  Museum  we  are  to  go?”  asked  the 
Easy  Chair.  “ Not  at  all ; to  the  Academy  of 
Music,”  was  the  answer. 

To  the  Academy  therefore  we  went.  Down 
the  stately  State  Street,  with  black,  angry  clouds 
firing  overhead,  and  into  Pearl  Street,  and  by 
the  market-house,  which  smelled  as  all  market- 
houses  smell,  and  by  a row  of  unhandsome  shops, 
to  the  theatre,  or  Academy.  It  wastes  no  space 
m vestibule.  We  passed  in  directly  from  the 
street,  and  a step  or  two  brought  us  into  the  dim 
parquette.  It  was  very  dim,  and  there  was  but 
one  door.  Indeed,  a more  complete  trap  it  is 
• not  possible  to  imagine.  The  whole  parquette 
has  no  other  exit,  and  a few  persons  in  a panic 
crowding  it  would  doom  the  rest  to  sure  destruc- 
tion. The  most  intelligent  people  of  the  city 
were  there  on  this  pleasant  evening.  How  can 
intelligent  people  run  so  foolish  and  criminal  a 
risk  ? There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  five  doors  of  the  same  size ; and  with  corre- 
sponding openings  in  front  the  building  would 
be  peculiarly  safe,  instead  of  remarkably  unsafe 
as  it  is  now. 

The  parquette  is  entered  through  this  narrow 
door,  and  instead  of  opening  cheerfully  upon  the 
balcony  and  descending  through  it,  you  enter 
under  the  balcony,  and  with  a vague  feeling  of 
being  in  the  cellar.  The  theatre  is  small,  but, 
except  for  this  mistake,  would  be  a very  socia- 
ble and  pleasant  house.  The  usher  takes  us  to 
one  side  and  seats  us  just  under  the  edge  of  the 
balcony.  “Be  thankful,”  said  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, “that  you  have  scats  ns  comfortable  as 
these.  For  it  is  a benefit  night.  All  the  orches- 
tra-chairs are  engaged,  and  all  the  nobility  are 
coming.”  That  was  very  evident.  There  was 
the  delicious  murmur  and  rustle  of  a rapidly- 
filling  house,  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  bene- 
ficiary, to  the  manager,  and  to  all  the  company. 
The  moment  that  we  were  seated  the  Easy  Chair 
sought  with  his  eye  the  hole  in  the  drop-curtain 
through  which  he  knew  Mr.  Crummies  was  gaz- 
ing delighted.  Then  he  watched  the  entrance 
of  the  higher  classes,  with  their  wonderful  chc - 
velurcs,  their  mere  caprices  of  bonnets,  their 
beautiful  opera-cloaks,  their  faces  of  real  enjoy- 
ment. What  a solid,  honest-looking  audience ! 
They  seemed  assembled  to  enjoy ; and  when  the 
gas  was  turned  on  and  they  were  irradiated  they 
looked  as  happy  as  if  they  had  all  come  to  the 
theatre  for  the  first  time. 

The  opera  was  Martha,  and  there  is  no  pleas- 
anter opera  to  be  heard.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
grand  dramatic  recitations.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
fine  lyrical  tragedies.  It  is  not  one  of  the  great 
roles  of  a great  prima  donna.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing,  melodious,  and  delightful 
operas  that  we  have.  This  is  true,  however,  of 
the  first  two  acts  only.  The  last  two  are  essen- 
tial to  unravel  the  plot,  to  get  the  poor  Lionel 
back  to  his  wits  and  the  sprightly  Martha  back 
to  Lionel ; but  they  do  not  ripple  and  teem  with 
tunes  that  we  all  go  home  humming  and  awake 
delightfully  remembering.  It  was  composed  by 
Flotow  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  1847,  the  revo- 
lutionary year  in  Europe,  and  was  produced  at 
Vienna  under  his  own  direction. 

Now  between  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  feeling  as  that  which 
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i the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York.  The  grave 
i Berlin  was  inclined  to  look  down  with  compla- 
cent superiority  upon  the  gay  Vienna,  and  the 
I gay  Vienna  never  failed  to  smile  and  scoff  at  the 
; grave  Berlin.  So  when  the  pretty  Martha  was 
j sung,  and  the  rumors  of  its  festive  and  genial  and 
touching  melodies  came  floating  into  Berlin,  that 
royal  city  smiled  superior  and  said,  “ What  is 
this  little  thing  that  excites  our  light-headed 
neighbor?  let  us  hear  it.”  So  Flotow  came  to 
Berlin  and  drilled  the  company,  and  one  even- 
: ing,  when  all  was  rea^v,  the  royal  opera-house 
in  Berlin,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  full 
of  a bright  and  sympathetic  audience ; and  wdien 
Herr  Flotow  came  in  and  took  his  seat  as  con- 
ductor, he  was  loudly  applauded,  and  bowed,  and 
showed  a modest  face,  and  lifted  his  baton,  and 
the  overture  began.  .Up  went  the  curtuin,  and 
! there  sat  Tuczek  dressed  as  Martha.  If  the 
! candid  reader  does  not  know  who  Tuczek  was  it 
i is  surely  not  the  fault  of  the  Easy  Chair.  And 
I it  is  equally  surely  the  reader’s  misfortune.  She 
was  one  of  the  invaluable  singers  whose  ready 
and  copious  talent  is  capable  of  every  part,  and 
who  does  every  thing  well.  She  sang  Martha 
capitally,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  opera 
! the  delicious  “ Last  Rose  of  Summer”  stole  in, 
j its  effect  upon  every  one  who  had  heard  that 
melody  all  his  life  was  prodigious.  We  were 
ready  to  wave  our  handkerchiefs  or  to  wipe  our 
j eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  audience,  feeling  the 
essential  charm  of  the  air,  shared  our  enthusiasm. 

The  performance  was  triumphant.  The  com- 
poser was  cheered,  the  singers  were  cheered, 
even*  thing  wras  cheered,  and  every  body  was 
cheerful.  The  next  mom  ing  the  papers  said,  in 
the  true  Berlin  manner : 4 4 The  music  is  very  pret- 
ty. It  has  no  depth,  but  is  that  pleasing  dancing 
music  in  which  the  Viennese  so  greatly  delight!” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  remember  this  Ger- 
man evening  of  the  old  regime,  while  yet  Louis 
Philippe  was  King  of  the  French,  when  the  or- 
chestra in  the  little  Albanian  theatre  began  tlio 
overture.  And  when  the  curtain  rose  and  showed 
the  amiable  beneficiary,  Miss  Caroline  R idlings, 
where  is  the  man  w hose  heart  did  not  sympathize 
and  rejoice  with  her  that  the  seats  were  so  full* 
and  that  she  and  her  companions  in  song  might 
be  at  rest  and  devote  themselves  to  their  task 
with  a consciousness  of  assured  success  ? 

A merrier  and  better  performance  of  Martha 
was  never  seen.  It  w?as  full  of  the  most  humor- 
ous spirit,  intelligence,  and  refinement,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  w hole  Bench  w^ere  amazed 
to  know  that  there  was  in  the  country  so  excel- 
lent an  English  troupe.  Not  since  Tuczek  and 
the  Berlin  evening  had  the  Easy  Chair  enjoyed  the 
opera  so  much.  Formes  at  the  Academy  in  New 
York  was  very  fair.  His  voice  in  its  better  days 
was  noble,  but  he  overacted,  and  in  Martha  there 
was  always  great  disproportion  in  the  excellence 
of  the  various  parts.  But  here  the  harmony  was 
complete.  The  voices  blended  exquisitely.  Let 
us  name  the  singers  that  they  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  honest  admiration.  Yet  before  doing  so, 
it  is  only  just  to  say  that  they  are  perhaps  not 
remarkable  in  other  operas.  The  music  of  Mar- 
tha lies  in  an  easy,  practicable  range,  and  is  per- 
haps peculiarly  adapted  to  the  voices  in  ques- 
tion. The  Easy  Chair  speaks  of  what  the  Bench 
heard,  not  of  what  it  did  not  hear. 
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There  were,  then,  Miss  Caroline  Richings,  the 
priina  donna,  whose  yoice  is  not  sympathetic, 
and  is  rather  hard  and  metallic.  But  she  sings 
well,  and  has  a fine  presence  and  perfect  self- 
command  upon  the  stage ; Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  with 
a pleasant  soubrette  voice;  Mr.  E.  Seguin,  an 
agreeable  baritone ; Mr.  Campbell,  a good  sound 
basso ; and  Mr.  Castle,  a truly  exquisite  tenor, 
a voice  of  the  quality  of  Mario’s,  but  of  less  scope 
and  force,  and  of  course  of  much  less  training. 
In  the  first,  familiar,  delightful  tenor  song,  the 
melody  of  which  is  as  tender  as  Mozart  himself, 
and  of  the  word9  of  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
not  the  least  knowledge,  Mr.  Castle  could  not 
well  be  surpassed.  If  his  voice  does  not  fail  and 
is  equal  to  a large  house,  and  lie  does  not  ac- 
quire any  foolish  stage  tricks,  from  all  which  he 
is  now  wholly  free,  he  ought  to  hold  a high  rank 
among  the  best  of  contemporary  tenors.  The 
whole  Bench  observed  with  satisfaction  the  curi- 
ous personal  resemblance  of  the  tenor  to  the 
figure  and  face  of  Shakespeare  in  Foed's  picture 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends. 

There  we  were,  packed  in  a hot  pit,  upon  a 
narrow  seat,  just  under  the  balcony ; but  so  ex- 
cellent was  the  entertainment  that  we  sat  de- 
lighted and  loudly  applauded,  and  saw  with  sor- 
row the  final  drop.  It  is  such  a pretty,  impos- 
sible, absurd  affair!  But  what  cared  the  Bench? 
Was  there  not  sweet  singing,  and  tender  woe, 
and  delightful  waywardness,  and  a distraught 
lover,  and  a real  countess  singing  his  madness 
away  with  the  “Last  Rose  of  {Summer?”  Was 
there  not  the  endlessly  delicious  romance  in  which 
we  all  take  a real  part,  and  are  never,  never  weary 
of  seeing  its  mimetic  representation  ? 

If  the  Easy  Chair  suffered  his  glances  to  wan- 
der they  merely  strayed  from  the  representation 
upon  the  stage  to  the  reality  in  the  audience. 
Directly  before  him  sat  Martha  and  Lionel,  soft- 
ly cooing  before  the  curtain  rose.  With  low- 
breathed  rapture  and  sassafras  lozenges  every 
moment  of  anticipation  was  sweetened.  Happy 
fate  had  placed  tin  iron  column  at  her  side,  so 
that  no  envious  ear  could  detect  a single  sylla- 
ble of  his  manly  whisper;  and  no  imagination 
could  fancy  the  happiness  which  these  lovers 
were  enjoying,  and  about  to  enjoy,  in  beholding 
the  woes  and  final  happiness  of  the  other  Mar- 
tha and  Lionel  upon  the  stage.  Alas ! but  they 
too  were  to  have  woes.  For  suddenly  to  them 
enter  an  usher,  squeezing  past  people’s  knees  and 
pushing  the  air  sideways  with  his  hands,  sym- 
bolic of  packing  closer  upon  the  seats.  “Won’t 
ask  you  another  time,  ladies,”  said  this  urbane 
usher ; “but  a benefit  night,  you  know,  and  veiy 
full.  Will  you  jest  please— j-e-e-s-t  a 1-e-e-t-l-e 
further,  ma’am.”  This  last  adjuration  was  ad- 
dressed to  Martha  in  front  of  the  Easy  Chair. 
But,  horrors ! Jest  a 1-c-e-t-l-e  further  carried 
her  beyond  the  column!  And  then  the  iron 
abomination  would  be  fixed  cold  and  remorse- 
less between  her  and  Lionel!  They  struggled 
desperately,  and  pretended  that  there  was  not 
an  inch  of  room  to  spare,  and  that  every  body 
was  wedged  suffocatingly  close  already.  Fool- 
ish turtle  doves!  What  is  the  business  of  an 
urbane  usher  but  to  adjust  such  difficulties,  and 
prick  such  transparent  bubbles  every  evening? 
The  passengers  in  an  omnibus  to  carry  twelve 
only  might  as  well  protest  against  the  thirteenth 
and  nineteenth  man  as  the  lovers  against  their 


fate.  After  vowing  that  it  was  evidently  a mor- 
al impossibility  for  even  a child  to  get  beyond 
the  column,  Martha  yielded  to  cruel  fate,  and 
was  separated  from  Lionel  by  that  horrible  post ! 
Is  there  any  thing  more  tragic  than  this  in  the 
pretty  opera  which  we  were  about  to  witness? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  drama  of  the  audience 
may  be  more  touching  than  that  of  the  stage  ? 

But  lo!  Does  not  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
whilom  Martha,  sing  away  the  madness  of  her 
Lionel  with  me  “Last  Rose  of  Summer?”  And 
do  you  suppose  that  other  Marthas  have  not 
equal  restorative  power  ? Behold ! While  we 
have  been  moralizing  the  Martha  before  us  has 
been  exorcising  that  column  even  as  the  other 
the  madness;  and  although  there  was  not  an 
inch  to  spare,  and  although  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  she  should  move  beyond  the  col- 
umn, yet  now  not  only  has  she  moved  beyond 
it,  but  she  has  pushed  a l-e-e-t-l-e  farther,  and 
he  is  now  beyond  it,  and,  in  good  truth,  at  last 
every  body  is  sitting  suffocatingly  close,  and 
somebodies  do  not  object ! 

It  is  laid  down,  said  Taglich  C.  J.,  in  Shakes- 
peare’s Reports,  and  it  has  never  been  disputed, 
that  it  is  the  true  object  of  the  player’s  art  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  address  to  the  Sons 
of  New  Hampshire  in  Boston,  says':  “ Gentle- 
men, the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliffe  were  dug 
out  of  his  grave  seventy  years  after  his  death  and 
burned  for  his  heresy,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown 
upon  a river  in  W anvickshire.  Some  one  says : 

“•The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea. 

And  Wickliffe’a  dost  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be.’** 

Who  wrote  the  lines  ? 

Bartlett’s  Dictionary  of  Familiar  Quotations 
says  in  a note:  “In  obedience  to  the  order  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  (1425)  the  remains  of 
Wickliffe  were  exhumed  and  burned  to  ashes, 
and  these  cast  into  the  Swift,  a neighboring 
brook  running  hard  by.”  The  note  then  quotes 
from  Fuller’s  Church  History  the  famous  passage: 
“ Thus  this  brook  hath  conveyed  Iiis  ashes  into 
Avon  ; Avon  into  Severn ; Severn  into  the  nar- 
row seas ; they  into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world 
over.” 

The  note  also  refers  to  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs, 
in  which  he  says:  “For  though  they  digged  up 
his  body,  burned  his  bones  and  drowned  his 
ashes,  yet  the  word  of  God  and  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine, with  the  fruit  and  success  thereof,  they 
could  not  bum.  ” 

It  is  from  Fuller  that  the  thought  comes.  But 
who  put  it  into  the  striking  form  in  which  it  has 
become  familiar  ? There  is  a similar  thought  in 
a stanza  of  a hymh  “ from  the  German  of  Mar- 
tin Luther”  in  Rice’s  Quotations ; but  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  dust  of  all  martyrs,  and  is  a rhymed 
paraphrase  of  “ the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.” 

Bartlett,  we  think,  refers  also  to  these  lines  in 
a work  of  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  “The  Voices 
of  the  Dead and  we  learn  that  they  are  often 
quoted  in  sermons  upon  missionary  occasions. 

So  Wordsworth  in  his  sonnet  to  Wickliffe. 
Among  the  ecclesiastical  sonnets : 
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“ Aa  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook,  will  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas, 

Into  main  ocean  they;  this  deed  accursed 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies. 

How  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dis- 
persed.” 

Wordsworth,  in  a note,  owns  his  debt  to  Ful- 
ler; and  certainly  his  version  is  merely  Fuller 
and  water. 

A friend  says:  “Webster,  in#quodng  the 
verse  in  his  New  Hampshire  speech,  if  I remem- 
ber correctly,  refers  to  it  as  the  prophetic  utter- 
ance of  a contemporary  mind  which  satisfies  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  its  origin,  or,  as  I sug- 
gested to  you,  that  he  made  it  himself.  The 
structure  of  the  verse  is  modem  and  was  not 
written  in  the  age  of  Wickliffe,  for  Wickliffe  was 
contemporary  with  Chaucer;  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Skelton,  a century  later,  there  was  no 
such  easy  and  flowing  versification  as  this  in  the 
English  tongue.” 


One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  historical  so- 
cieties is  that  of  Long  Island,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  youngest,  having  been  incorporated  as  late 
as  1863.  It  has  already  a library  of  thirteen 
thousand  volumes,  with  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand pamphlets,  and  a collection  of  valuable 
manuscripts.  Its  museum  is  rich,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  permanent  fund  of  the 
Society  is  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  S.  Sanford  has  given,  in  addition, 
a publication  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  to  be  expended  in  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  each  volume  in  turn,  and  when  the  fund 
‘has  been  reimbursed  from  the  sale  of  one  volume 
another  will  follow. 

The  Society  has  begun  its  publications  with  a 
book  of  extraordinary  interest,  not  only  to  the 
historical  student,  but  to  the  general  reader.  It 
is  the  “Journal  of  a Voyage  to  New  York,  and 
a tour  in  several  of  the  American  Colonies  in 
1679-80,  by  Jasper  Dankers  aud  Peter  Sluyter, 
of  Wiewerd  in  Friesland.”  It  is  translated  and 
edited  by  the  lion.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  Dutch  scholars, 
and  when  he  was  Minister  at  the  Hague  a few 
years  since  he  found  in  the  possession  of  a book- 
seller at  Amsterdam  the  valuable  manuscript 
which  he  has  here  translated  with  admirable  fe- 
licity and  skill. 

Dankers  and  Sluyter  were  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  of  Labadists  at  Wiewerd, 
a sect  which  arose  in  the  Dutch  Church,  resem- 
bling the  Quietists  and  Quakers,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Murphy  gives  a brief  and  interesting  ac- 
count. Like  all  separatists,  they  were  suspected 
and  persecuted  by  the  dominant  church,  and  as 
their  tenure  in  Wiewerd  was  dependent  upon  the 
life  of  a convert,  the  community  looked  across 
the  sea  for  an  abiding  <?ity.  The  experiment  was 
tried  upon  the  island  of  Surinam  and  failed,  and 
Dankers  and  Sluyter  were  subsequently  sent  to 
New  York  to  see  what  promise  of  a successful 
settlement  there  might  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  result  of  their  expedition  was  a colony  upon 
a tract  called  Bohemia  Manor,  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  lying  within  the  present  States 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The  community 
never  counted  more  than  a hundred  men,  wo- 


men, and  children,  and  disappeared  with  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  Journal  of  Dankers  and  Sluyter  is  re- 
markable for  its  fidelity  of  observation.  It  has 
all  the  striking  and  delicate  detail  of  a Dutch 
picture.  Nothing  escaped  the  eves  of  the  trav- 
elers, and  their  style  is  perfectly  simple,  bo  that 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  old  time  are  very 
vividly  reproduced.  A few  illustrations  are  add- 
ed which  are  full  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers. 
In  our  little  space,  however,  the  Easy  Chair  can 
do  little  more  than  make  known  the  value  and 
interest  of  so  unique  a work. 

The  travelers  left  Wiewerd  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1679,  but  it  was  the  26th  before  they  fairly  sailed 
for  Falmouth,  in  England,  from  which  they  did 
not  clear  for  the  voyage  until  the  20th  of  July. 
They  give  an  amusing  account  of  their  fellow- 
passengers.  And  indeed  they  speak  of  all  per- 
sons whom  they  for  any  reason  dislike  in  a tone 
veiy  far  removed  from  Quaker  placidity.  The 
very  first  night  they  record  that  they  slept  little 
“iu  consequence  of  the  clatter  of  so  many  god- 
less and  detestable  men,  and  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren and  others.”  But  they  submit  without  re- 
pining to  utter  discomfort  of  other  kinds.  Stand- 
ing all  night  long  in  the  rain,  for  instance,  they 
meekly  view  as  a discipline  of  Providence,  bui 
they  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  Providence  may 
equally  discipliue  his  children  w ith  the  clatter  of 
detestable  men  and  the  noise  of  children.  The 
voyage  was  long  and  stormy,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  disagreeable.  But  the  travelers  see 
every  thing.  We  can  feel  the  gusts  and  the  rain- 
drops of  that  old  summer.  The  whole  tale  is 
alive.  “6/ A,  Sunday. — The  wind  favorable^ 
with  a thick  mist  which  cleared  up  about  nine 
o’clock,  wdien  it  was  quite  calm,  A girl  attempt- 
ing to  rinse  out  the  ship’s  mop  let  it  fall  over- 
board, whereupon  the  Captain  put  the  ship  im- 
mediately to  the  wind  and  launched  the  jolly 
boat,  into  which  two  sailors  placed  themselves  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  in  order  to  recover  a sw  ab 
wThich  was  not  worth  six  cents.”  This  was  to 
gratify  the  covetousness  of  Margaret  Filipse,  w ho 
owmed  both  ship  and  oargo  and  was  a passenger. 

The  travelers  were  in  constant  terror  of  pirates 
whom  they  call  Turks.  “ We  looked  after  ships 
but  could  see  none,  which  allayed  the  fears  of  the 
passengers.  ” 4 4 About  eleven  o’clock  we  observed 
a large  ship  ahead  of  us  on  the  larboard.  Every 
one  immediately  was  alarmed  agaiu.”  But  the 
terror  of  the  Turks  does  not  blind  the  Labadists 
to  the  splendor  of  the  sunsets  and  all  the  life  of 
the  sea.  And  they  describe  with  accuracy  the 
various  fish  they  see.  The  “ still- vext  Ber- 
moothes”  do  not  allow  them  to  escape,  and  they 
encounter,  unfortunately,  a tremendous  storm, 
w hich  is  described  at  length  and  very  graphical- 
ly. As  to  the  fearful  sights  which  tradition  as- 
signs to  the  Bermuda  storms,  the  journal  says 
naively:  “They  were  confirmed  to  some  extent 
in  my  mind  by  our  mate,  who  had  passed  by  this 
island  several  times,  and  had  never  failed  of  the 
storms;  and  as  for  the  sights  he  told  me  that 
being  once  close  to  the  island,  beset  by  a severe 
storm  and  a dark  night  on  a lee-shore,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  air  wag  full  of  strange  faces  with  wron- 
derful  eyes  standing  out  of  them,  and  it  so  con- 
tinued until  daylight.”  One  day  a shark  was 
caught.  The  brains  were  taken  out,  4 4 which 
were  as  white  as  snow;  these  are  esteemed  a 
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valuable  medicine  for  women  in  childbirth,  for 
which  purpose  the  English  use  it  a great  deal.  ” 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  travelers  sailed 
up  between  the  Hoofden,  or  headlands  of  Staten 
Island  and  Long  Island.  “As  soon  as  you  be- 
gin to  approach  the  land  you  see  not  only  woods, 
hills,  dales,  green  fields,  and  plantations,  but  also 
the  houses  and  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
afford  a cheerful  and  sweet  prospect  after  having 
been  so  long  upon  the  sea.”  The  Indians  came 
running  down  to  the  beach,  and  some  of  them 
put  off  in  a canoe  and  came  on  board.  “ They 
are  dull  of  comprehension,  slow  of  speech,  bash- 
ful, but  otherwise  bold  of  person,  and  red  of  skin.” 
“ As  soon  as  you  are  through  the  Hoofden  you 
begin  to  see  the  city,  which  presents  a pretty 
sight.  The  fort,  which  lies  upon  the  point  be- 
tween two  rivers,  is  somewhat  higher,  and  as  soon 
as  they  see  a ship  coming  up  they  raise  a flag  on 
a high  flag-staff  according  to  the  colors  of  the 
sovereign  to  whom  they  are  subject,  as  accord- 
ingly they  now  flew  the  flag  of  the  King  of  En- 
gland.” 

It  was  Saturday  when  the  travelers  stepped 
ashore,  and  were  taken  by  one  of  their  fellow- 
passengers  who  lived  in  the  city  to  the  house  of 
a friend  where  they  were  regaled  w ith  “ very  fine 
peaches  and  full-grown  apples,”  winch  seemed  to 
them,  after  their  long  exile  upon  the  sea,  “ ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  good.”  The  next  day  they 
conversed  with  Jean  Vignd,  the  first  male  bom 


of  Europeans  in  New  Netherland.  Mr.  Murphy 
says  in  a note  that  Sarah  de  Rapalje  is  usually 
considered  to  have  been  the  first-bora  Christian 
child  in  New  Netherland ; but  this  statement 
makes  Jean  Vignd  the  first-bora  of  Europeans 
not  only  there  but  in  the  whole  United  States 
north  of  Virginia,  The  travelers  found  a uni- 
versal relish  for  “miserable  rum  or  brandy” 
from  Barbadoes,  and  fitly  called  kill-devil . At 
Nvack,  or  the  region  near  Fort  Hamilton,  they 
met  Jaques  Cortelyou,  a personage  who  great- 
ly perplexed  the  Labadists.  He  was  born  in 
Utrecht,  of  French  parents,  and  was  very  ac- 
complished. But  “the  worst  of  it  was  he  was 
a good  Cartesian  and  not  a good  Christian,  reg- 
ulating himself,  and  all  externals,  by  reason  and 
justice  only  [the  Italics  are  the  Easy  Chair’s]. 
Nevertheless  he  regulated  all  things  better  by 
these  principles  than  most  people  in  these  parts 
do  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians  or  pious 
persons.”  If  the  Labadists  should  come  sailing 
up  between  the  Hoofden  at  the  present  time 
they  would  probably  be  relieved  by  finding  that 
there  are  more  “good  Christians1*  than  “good 
Cartesians”  in  the  pretty  little  city  w hich  they 
saw. 

This  book  is  so  enticing  that  we  must  here  in 
the  midst  heroically  break  away.  But  we  assure 
our  readers  that  there  is  no  recent  addition  to 
our  historical  literature  more  truly  interesting 
than  this  “ Voyage  to  New  York.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  upon  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  chief  points  of  interest  during  the 
foregoing  month  pertain  to  the  action  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  his  general  policy  toward 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States : 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  PROCLAMATIONS. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  President  put  forth 
a Proclamation  reciting  that : By  the  Constitu% 
tion  the  President  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  w’hich  all  judges 
are  bound  to  obey;  that  the  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  w ith 
authority  extending  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equi- 
ty arising  under  the  Constitution ; that  military' 
officers  are  sworn  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  General,  and  other  superior  officers; 
that  the  President,  in  case  of  need,  must  call 
upon  the  land  and  naval  force  to  secure  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws ; and  that : 

“Whereas  Impediments  and  obstructions,  serious  in 
their  character,  have  recently  been  interposed  in  the 
8tatcs  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  hinder- 
ing and  preventing  for  a time  a proper  enforcement 
therein  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Suites,  and  of  a judg- 
ment and  decree  of  a law’fal  Court  thereof  <in  disre- 
gard of  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States ; and  whereas  reasonable  and  well-founded  ap- 
prehensions exist  that  such  ill-advised  and  unlawful 
proceedings  may  be  again  attempted  there  and  else- 
where”— 

Therefore,  the  President  warns  all  persons 
against  obstructing  or  hindering  the  execution 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws ; enjoins  all  mili- 


tary and  civil  officers  to  “ render  doe  submission 
to  these  law  s and  the  decrees  of  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States ; and  to  give  all  the  aid  in  their 
powrer  necessary  to  the  prompt  execution  of  all 
said  law’s,  decrees,  judgments,  and  processes.” 
The  President  further  calls  upon  all  citizens  to 
“remember  that  upon  the  said  Constitution  and 
law’s,  and  upon  the  judgments,  decrees,  and 
processes  of  the  Courts,  made  in  execution  of 
the  same,  depend  the  lives,  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  people.”  He  urges  the 
people  therefore  “to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
law',  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Union.” 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  President  issued 
a proclamation  giving  general  amnesty  to  all, 
with  few  exceptions,  w ho  had  borne  part  in  the 
late  rebellion.  The  Proclamation  recites  the 
previous  action  of  the  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter: (1.)  In  July,  18(11,  Congress  declared  that 
the  w'ar  should  be  w’aged  only  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve 
the  Union,  “with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and 
rights  of  the  States  unimpaired,”  and  that  as  soon 
as  these  objects  wrere  attained  the  wfar  ought  to 
cease. — (2.)  That  on  December  8,  1803,  the 
President  issued  a proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
those,  with  certain  exceptions,  who  had  partici- 
pateH  in  the  rebellion. — (3.)  That  on  May  23, 
1865,  the  President  issued  a proclamation  of 
amnesty  to  those,  with  some  exceptions,  who 
having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  should  now’ 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; these  exceptions  in- 
cluding “fourteen  extensive  classes  of  persons 
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therein  specially  described,  who  were  altogether 
excepted  and  excluded  from  the  benefits  there- 
of. (4. ) Recites  the  leading  points  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation  of  April  2,  186(1,  which  de- 
clares that  the  insurrection  is  at  an  end;  that 
there  is  now  no  organized  armed  resistance  in  j 
the  late  insurrectionary  States ; that  the  people 
thereof  have  conformed,  or  are  ready  to  conform, 
to  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing slaveiy ; and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  rea- 
sonable ground  to  apprehend  any  renewal  of  the 
late  rebellion ; and  that  large  standing  armies, 
railitaiy  occupation,  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus , and  the  like,  are  dangerous  to 
public  liberty  in  time  of  peace;  and  that  “a  re- 
taliatory or  vindictive  policy”  could  only  hinder 
reconciliation  and  national  restoration,  and  em- 
barrass industry  and  enterprise : therefore  it  is  ; 
deemed  essential  that  the  proclamation  of  May 
29,  1865,  “should  be  modified,  and  that  the  full  t 
and  beneficent  pardon  conceded  thereby  should  \ 
be  opened  and  further  extended  to  a large  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  by  its  aforesaid  exceptions, 
have  been  hitherto  excluded  from  Executive 
clemency.” 

The  Proclamation,  after  this  preamble,  goes 
on  to  extend  full  amnesty,  “with  the  restora- 
tion of  all  privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of 
property,  except  as  to  property  with  regard  to 
slaves,  and  except  in  cases  of  legal  proceedings 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,”  to  all  per- 
sons not  specially  excepted,  who  will  take  an 
oath  to  “protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
thereunder;  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and 
proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the 
late  rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.”  The  exceptions  included  in  this 
Proclamation  of  amnesty  are  ranged  into  three 
classes:  (1.)  Executive  officers,  including  Pres-  j 


that  “no  person  shall  at  any  time  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  or  to  vote  by  reason  of  any  Ex- 
ecutive pardon  or  amnesty  for  any  act  or  thing 
which,  without  such  pardon  or  amnesty,  would 
disqualify  him  from  registration  or  voting;”  and 
also  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  Registra- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  the  person  applying  to  be 
registered  is  qualified ; and  moreover  directs 
them  to  strike  off  from  the  register  all  names 
improperly  placed  there.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  Explanatory  Act  the 
President  had  issued  an  order  (see  Record  for 
August)  directing  the  Military  Commanders  to 
govern  themselves  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General ; that  is,  to  register  all  who  would 
take  the  oath.  Congress,  in  the  Explanatory 
Act,  directed  that  “no  District  Commander  or 
member  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  or  any  of- 
ficers or  appointees  acting  under  them,  shall  be 
bound  in  his  action  by  any  opinion  of  any  ciYil 
officer  of  the  United  States.”  The  result  there- 
fore is,  that  the  Military  Commanders  must  de- 
cide upon  the  question  of  registration  and  voting 
in  their  respective  districts.  But  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  of  removing  the  Command- 
ers, and  appointing  others  who  will  act  in  accord- 
ance yvith  his  views,  it  is  claimed  that  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  at  least,  he  has  the  power  of 
shaping  the  question  of  franchise  in  the  uncon- 
structed States.  Congress  can  not  legally  re- 
assemble until  the  21st  of  November,  that  being 
the  time  to  which  it  was  adjourned.  Upon  the 
bearing  of  this  proclamation  on  the  general  affairs 
of  the  country  will  most  likely  turn  our  political 
history  for  some  succeeding  months. 

GBNERAL  SICKLES  IX  CAROLINA.  « 

The  former  of  the  above-noted  proclamations 
was  evidently  intended  as  a censure  of  the  course 
of  General  Sickles  as  Military  Commander  in 


ident  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  | North  and  South  Carolina.  General  Sickles  has 
heads  of  departments,  and  agents  in  foreign  addressed  to  General  Grant  a statement  and  vin- 
states ; together  with  Governors  of  States,  mili-  dication  of  his  course.  He  had  been  charged 
tary  officers  above  the  grade  of  brigadier-gener-  with  instructing  one  of  his  officers  to  disregard  a 
al,  and  naval  officer's  above  the  grade  of  captain,  j process  issued  by  the  United  States  Court  for 
(2.)  Those  w ho  treated  otherwise  than  as  pris-  j that  district,  in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  certain 
oners  of  w ar  any  persons  engaged  in  the  military  ^persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  United  States 
or  naval  sendee  of  the  United  States.  (3.)  Those  soldiers.  General  Grant  seems  to  have  ordered 
who  w ere  at  the  date  of  the  proclamation  in  cus-  him  to  obey  the  process  of  the  Court,  but  upon 
tody,  or  held  to  bail,  or  who  wfere  “engaged  di-  reception  of  General  Sickles’s  statement  of  the 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  the  assassination  of  the  late  case  rescinded  the  order,  and  directed  him  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  plot  or  follows : “Follow  the  course  of  action  indicated 
conspiracy  in  any  manner  therewith  connected.”  i by  you  as  right,  and  regard  my  dispatch  .of  the 
All  told  these  exceptions  can  number  only  a j 13th  August  as  rescinded.”  Subsequently  Sickles 
few  hundred  names.  All  others,  so  far  as  this  complied  w ith  the  orders  of  the  Court.  The  main 


Proclamation  goes,  are  restored  to  all  “privi-  charge  against  General  Sickles  arises  from  his 
leges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  property,  except  Order  No.  10,  issued  April  11,  18G7,  in  which, 
as  to  property  with  regard  to  slaves.”  The  word-  among  other  things,  he  directs  that — 


ing  of  this  Proclamation  would  seem  to  involve 
the  restoration  of  the  franchise  to  all  those  who 
are  thereby  pardoned ; but  the  act  of  Congress 
prescribes  that  in  the  States  under  military  gov- 
ernment no  person  can  vote  unless  registered  ; 
and  in  order  to  registration  the  applicant  must 
take  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  has  not  volun- 


44  Judgments  or  decrees  for  the  payment  of  money 
or  causes  of  action  arising  between  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, ISOO,  and  the  19th  of  July,  18G5,  shall  uot  be 
enforced  by  execution  against  the  property  or  person 
of  the  defendant.  Proceedings  in  such  cases  of  actiou 
now  pending  shall  be  stayed  ; and  no  suit  or  process 
shall  be  hereafter  instituted  or  commenced  for  any 
Buch  causes  of  action.” 


tarily  engaged  in  the  rehellion.  The  Attorney-  j This  Order  contains  many  other  provisions, 
General  (see  Record  for  July)  held  that  the  among  which  are : prohibiting  imprisonment  for 
Boards  of  Registration  had  no  power  to  refuse  debt,  except  in  case  of  fraud ; suspending  all  pro- 
the  oath  to  any  one  desiring  to  take  it ; and  that  ecedings  for  recovery  of  money  in  cases  where 
once  registered,  he  must  be  allow  ed  to  vote,  the  sale  of  negroes  is  concerned ; prohibiting  the 
Congress,  however,  in  the  Act  Explanatory  of  carrying  of  deadly  weapons,  except  by  United 
the  Bill  (see  Record  for  September),  provided  States  officers  and  soldiers ; abolishing  whipping, 
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branding,  and  other  corporal  punishments ; ex- 
empting a homestead,  articles  of  apparel,  and 
implements  of  husbandry  or  trade  to  the  amount 
of  $500  from  sale  under  execution.  The  reasons 
for  this  4 4 stay”  were  given  in  the  Order,  and  re- 
peated in  substance  in  the  statement  of  Sickles, 
in  which  he  says : 

“There  was  presented  a population  every  where 
impoverished,  and  in  many  counties  threatened  with 
starvation.  With  the  reopening  of  civil  tribunals  suits 
were  commenced  in  numbers  tar  exceeding  any  thing 
that  had  been  before  known.  When  forced  to  execu- 
tion tinai  process  was  carried  to  its  last  and  harshest 
limit  without  mercy.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  from 
which  alone  present  support  or  future  succor  could 

be  derived,  was  about  to  oe  abandoned In  all  the 

departments  of  labor  the  same  feeling  of  despair  was 
predominant.  Thus  driven  to  desperation  disorder 
had  been  manifested ; violence  was  threatened  to  the 
civil  courts  and  civil  officers;  the  public  peace  was 
exposed  to  imminent  peril,  and  a state  of  anarchy  was 
impending  that  would  have  required  for  its  suppres- 
sion the  sternest  exercise  of  military  authority.1’ 


In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  nnrl  urged  by 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  other  lead- 
ing men  within  his  department,  General  Sickles 
issued  the  Order  in  question,  the  substance  of 
which  is  thus  summed  up  by  him : 

“First.  To  those  who  had  already  entered  up  judg- 
ments it  was  s$id,  ‘Forbear  for  twelve  months  to  en- 
force your  executions.* — Second.  To  those  who  were 
suing  upon  contracts  made  during  the  war  it  was  said, 
‘Take  no  further  steps  at  present  in  the  prosecution 
of  your  claims.’— Third.  To  those  who  wTere  prosecut- 
ing claims  for  the  purchase-money  of  slaves  it  was 
said,  ‘They  are  prohibited.'— Fourth.  To  those  who 
have  had  demands  upon  contracts  made  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  no  interference  was  threatened  or 
allowed.” 

Meanwhile,  August  24,  Mr.  Binckley,  the  Act- 
ing Attorney-General,  addressed  to  the  President 
a formal  opinion  upon  the  course  of  General  Sick- 
les, in  which  he  takes  the  general  ground  that  his 
action  in  superseding  by  military  authority  the 
power  of  the  courts  over  actions  for  debt  and 
the  like  was  wholly  unwarranted,  and  a manifest 
usurpation  of  power  which  could  not  be  conferred 
even  by  Congress,  which  is  but  one  of  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government ; that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  Judiciary;  and  that  he  is  “sol- 
emnly impressed  with  the  belief  that  unless  the 
President  promptly  represses  the  contumacy  thus 
disclosed  to  him  he  will  he  exposed  to  the  just 
imputation  of  a culpable  insensibility  to  the  co- 
ordinate dignity  and  paramount  sanctity  of  the 
national  department  of  justice.  ” General  Sickles 
was  thereupon  removed  by  the  President  from 
the  command  of  the  Military  District  of  the  Car- 
olinas.  After  this  removal  Governor  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  addressed  a letter  to  General 
Sickles,  in  which  he  says  that,  while  not  approv- 
ing of  many  of  his  orders,  “I  hear  voluntary 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  success  of  your 
administration,  and  express  the  opinion  that  the 
almost  unlimited  powers  with  which  you  were 
invested  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  have  been  ex- 
ercised with  moderation  and  forbearance.”  In 
respect  to  the  Order  No.  10  Governor  Orr  says : 


“ So  far  as  this  State  is  concerned  it  was  last  epring, 
in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary.  Looking  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  country,  the  shortness 
of  the  provisions  and  staple  crops  Inst  year,  the  gen- 
eral pecuniary  distress  pervading  the  country,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  small  means  of  fanners 
and  planters  at  that  time  from  the  process  of  the  courts, 
they  were  thereby  enabled  to  subsist  their  families  and 
grow  the  present  crops.... In  my  judgment,  if  this 
Vol.  XXXV.— No.  210.— 3 H 
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I Order  had  not  been  issued  last  spring,  a very  consid- 
l erable  increase  in  the  number  or  troops  in  this  State 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  been  stationed  at 
many  of  the  court-houses  to  preserve  the  public  rec- 
ords  from  destruction,  and  insure  the  safety  of  the 
sheriffs  in  executing  civil  processes  in  their  hands, 
which  they  had  been  ordered  to  levy  by  thoughtless 
or  heartless  creditors.  In  my  opinion  General  Order 
No.  10  received  the  approval  of  a very  large  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina ; and  your  general 
administration  as  commander  of  the  district  is  ap- 
proved by  a majority  nearly  as  great.” 

ELECTIONS. 

In  Vermont  the  election  for  Governor  and  State 
Legislature  took  place  September  3.  Mr.  Page, 
Republican,  was  chosen  Governor  by  about  20,000 
majority.  The  Legislature  is  also  largely  Repub- 
lican.  In  California  the  election  held  Septem- 

ber 4 was  for  Governor,  State  officers,  Legisla- 
ture, and  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Haight, 
Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  by  a majority 
of  about  10,000;  the  Democrats  appear  to  have 
a majority  upon  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislature, 
which  insures  them  a Senator  in  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States,  who  is  to  be  chosen. In  % 

Maine,  the  election,  held  September  9,  was  for 
Governor,  State  officers,  and  Legislature.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Republican,  was  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  about  11,000 ; last  year  his  majority 
was  27,000.  The  vote  was  much  reduced,  the 
diminution  being  wholly  in  that  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  the  Democrats  polling  somewhat 
more  than  their  former  vote.  The  Legislature 

remains  Republican  by  a large  majority. In 

Louisiana , an  election  was  held  September  27-20 
for  members  of  a State  Convention.  The  Act  of 
Congress,  however,  prescribes  that  unless  a ma- 
jority of  the  registered  vote  for  a Convention  it 
will  not  be  held.  The  vote  was  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  registered,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  requisite  majority  in  favor  of  a Con- 
vention has  been  given. 

The  process  of  regist  ration  in  the  unconstructed 
States  is  so  far  complete  that  we  are  able  to  ar- 
rive very  nearly  at  the  general  result.  As  given, 
the  total  number  of  persons  registered  is  about 
1,147,000;  of  whom  530,000  are  whites  and 
617,000  colored.  In  Arkansas,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  the  whites  registered  are 
somewhat  in  the  majority ; in  all  the  other  States 
the  colored  persons  registered  are  in  excess. 
The  largest  white  majority  is  in  Virginia,  where 
it  is  nearly  14,000;  the  largest  colored  majority 
is  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  38,000 ; next  comes 
South  Carolina,  where  the  colored  majority  is 
about  25,000. 

THE  YELLOW-FEVER. 

The  yellow  - fever  has  raged  fearfully,  more 
especially  in  Texas.  The  extent  of  the  range 
of  the  epidemic  in  this  region  is  set  forth  in  a let- 
ter dated  September  14,  from  the  Health  Com- 
mittee at  Galveston  to  the  Board  of  Health  at 
New  York ; from  which  wre  quote  a few  aw- 
tences.  The  letter  says : 

“ We  know  not  now  any  place  of  safety.  The  epi- 
demic district  may  be  stated  at  an  area  of  200  miles  in 
length  and  125  miles  in  width,  comprising  the  Gulf 
front  of  Texas,  and  no  human  sagacity  can  tell  how 
much  further  interior  the  virus  may  be  carried,  and 
take  the  epidemic  form.  So  many  persons  have  fled 
to  the  country  in  all  directions  from  Galveston,  Hous- 
ton, and  other  infected  places,  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  spreading  among  the  rural  population.” 

The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  quite  ira- 
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possible  to  remove  the  unacclimated  to  a point 
of  safety  ; and  that  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic 
can  not  be  expected  to  occur  until  the  arrival  of 
freezing  weather,  which  in  that  region  comes 
late  in  November  or  early  in  December. — Among 
the  deaths  by  yellow-fever  we  find  that  of  Gen- 
eral Griffin,  who,  by  the  removal  of  General 
Sheridan,  and  until  the  arrival  of  General  Han- 
cock, was  in  temporary  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary District  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. — The  epi- 
demic also  prevails  in  New  Orleans.  The  re- 
sources of  the  infected  region  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and 
contributions  from  the  North  have  been  sent, 
considerable  in  amount,  but  yet,  we  apprehend, 
not  adequate  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion. 

THE  INDIAN  WAB. 

The  war  on  the  plains  has  gone  on  with  little 
cessation.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  teem  with  I 
accounts  of  encounters.  Late  in  September  a ! 
council  was  held  on  the  North  Platte,  at  which 
were  present  General  Sherman,  Senator  Hender- 
son, and  many  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Indians,  while  professing  to  be 
ready  for  peace,  demanded  that  the  Powder 
River  Road,  running  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie, 
should  be  abandoned,  and  also  that  the  Smoky 
Hill  Road  be  discontinued,  and  the  building  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  stopped,  as  the 
noise  of  the  locomotives  would  drive  off  the 
game.  General  Sherman  in  reply  said,  that  these 
routes  must  be  kept  open;  that  the  Indians 
would  be  recompensed  for  any  loss  they  might 
suffer  therefrom ; and  that  the  tribes  would  do 
well  to  accept  a reservation  on  the  Missouri, 
Cheyenne,  and  White  Earth  rivers,  to  be  theirs 
forever,  and  from  which  they  could  exclude  all 
whites,  except  such  as  they  should  choose  to  ad- 
mit. The  council  appears  to  have  resulted  in 
nothing  except  the  bestowal  of  some  presents  to 
the  Indians  and  the  appointment  of  future  meet- 
ings to  be  held  a month  or  more  thereafter. 


SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  this  region  there  is  little  during  the 
month  to  record.  In  Mexico  there  seems  to  be 
the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  an  organ- 
ized Government  under  the  Presidency  of  Juarez. 
The  relatives  of  Maximilian  have  requested  the 
delivery  of  the  remains  of  the  Prince;  the  re- 
quest was  made  informally  through  the  Austrian 
Admiral  Tegethof.  The  Mexican  authorities  re- 
plied that  when  the  request  was  formally  made 
either  by  the  Austrian  Government,  or  by  the 
family  of  the  Prince,  it  would  most  likely  be 

complied  with. The  war  on  the  Plata  still 

goes  on ; but  nothing  decisive  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sult has  as  yet  occurred. 

EUROPE. 

Upon  the  European  Continent  every  thing  re- 
mains in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  The  possi- 
bility of  a war  between  France  and  Prussia  un- 
derlies every  thing.  If  we  could  judge  from  the 
formal  speeches  of  the  rulers  there  is  no  occasion 
for  quarrels ; but  as  records  show  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation — that  is  really  Prussia — has 
now  on  foot  an  active  army  of  more  than  900,000 
men ; while  that  of  France  approximates  to  this 
number.  Both  countries  appear  t<*be  bent  upon 
placing  their  armies  in  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
ciency. In  the  judgment  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  the  question  of  war  and  peace  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  next  year  hangs  in  even  scale. 
Among  the  incidents  of  the  time,  of  no  great  im- 
port in  themselves  but  of  possible  importance  in 
the  result,  may  be  noted  an  attempt  by  Gari- 
baldi to  overthrow  the  Papal  Government  at 
Rome.  He  had  gathered  a band  to  march  npon 
the  States  of  the  Church ; the  King  of  Italy  dis- 
avowed the  movement,  seized  Garibaldi,  and 
placed  him  in  confinement.  The  French  Em- 
peror, in  the  mean  w hile,  pushed  some  troops 
toward  Rome  to  defend  the  Papal  Government, 
and  for  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Pope. 
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AH ! this  cheery  Drawer  I 

Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
“liniments”  are  admirably  pictured  in  Harper's 
Weekly  of  September  7,  has  written  four  lines 
on  laughter  which  run  in  this  wise : 

11  Don’t  you  know  that  people  won’t  employ 
A man  who  wrongs  his  manliness  by  laughing  like  a 
boy? 

And  snspect  the  azure  blossom  that  unfolds  npon  a 
shoot, 

As  if  wisdom's  old  potato  could  not  flourish  at  Its 
root?" 

We  know  it  not — believe  it  not.  On  the  con- 
tr^jy,  we  agree  with  an  old  New  England  rhym- 
ster  who,  in  years  long  gone  by,  in  the  old  New 
England  Magazine , held  certain  views  on  the 
subject  of  merriment  which  he  thought  could  be 
put  into  verse  somewhat  in  this  style : 

“The  merry  heart!  the  merry  heart! 

Of  Heaven's  gift  I hold  thee  best; 

And  they  who  feel  its  pleasant  throb, 

Though  dark  their  lot,  are  tmly  blest. 

From  youth  to  age  it  changes  not; 

In  joy  and  sorrow  still  the  same; 

When  skies  are  dark  and  tempests  scowl 
It  shines  a steady  beacon  flame. 


It  gives  to  beauty  half  its  power. 

The  nameless  charms  worth  all  the  reet ; 

The  light  that  dances  o'er  a face. 

And  speaks  of  sunshine  In  the  breast. 

If  beauty  ne'er  have  eet  her  seal. 

It  well  supplies  her  absence  too; 

And  many  a cheek  looks  passing  fair 
Because  a merry  heart  shines  through.” 

But  it  was  not  with  the  intent  to  quote  poetry 
that  we  “seized  pen  in  hand”  to  open  this  Num- 
ber of  the  Drawer.  With  it  is  closed  another 
volume ! With  it  is  defunct  another  half-year ! 
Numbered  with  the  past,  like  the  respected  Mr. 
John  Love,  who 

“Traded  in  furs  and  other  skins,” 

but  whose  terrestrial  career  was  many  years  ago, 
in  Erie  County,  brought  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion by  the  bloody  hands  of  “the  three  Thay- 
ers” thus ; 


“Moses  tuk  his  axe  and  chop!  him, 

Isra'l  tuk  his  gun  and  shot  him. 

Until  thar  wa'n’t  no  life  remainin'  in  him, 
As— they— could— per— ceive !” 


For  Seventeen  Years  has  the  editor  of  the 
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Drawer  followed  and  closed  up,  month  after 
month,  the  long  procession  of  literary  and  art- 
istic worthies  who  have 

“Kept  step  to  the  music  of  the  harper*." 

In  that  goodly  period  of  time  Thirty  Thou- 
sand pages  of  mental  pabulum  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
this  people. 

The  thought  is  by  no  means  disagreeable  that, 
supposing  each  copy  of  the  Magazine  to  have 
five  readers,  or  “glancists,”  the  Drawer  finds 
peering  into  it,  every  month,  a half-million  pleas- 
ant-faced people,  who  enjoy  the  witty  things  that 
are  carefully  segregated  for  their  entertainment. 

Which  leads  us  into  a statistical  mood,  and 
induces  a desire  to  sum  up  in  figures  the  great 
good  that  has  been  conferred  upon  the  people  by 
diffusing  among  them  a spirit  of  honest,  hearty 
mirthfulness.  Let  us  cipher  it  up : 

Each  copy  of  the  Magazine  is  read  by  say  five 
persons. 

Each  number  of  the  Drawer  will  average  forty 
separate  anecdotes  or  jokelets. 

Each  number,  therefore,  assuming  that  one 
hearty  laugh  is  produced  by  each  44  funniijient,” 
gives  precisely  two  hundred  audible  smiles  per 
number.  Multiply  this  two  hundred  by  our  one 
hundred  thousand  subscribers,  and  you  have  the 
following  astounding  total : 

Number  of  laughs  per  number. ...  200 

Number  of  laughs  per  month 20,000,000 

Number  of  laughs  per  volume ....  120,000,000 

Number  of  laughs  per  year 240,000,000 

Number  of  laughs  in  17  years 4,060,000,000 1 

The  foregoing  affords  occasion  for  some  curi- 
ous arithmetical  problems.  We  submit  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  consideration  of  persons  of  a math- 
ematical turn  of  mind : 

Problem  1.— A good  langh  is  held  by  physicians  to 
be  equal  as  a sanative  to  a dose  of  medicine : Suppos- 
ing that  each  dose  of  medicine  adds  1 t>hC  minutes  to 
human  life,  how  many  years  are  saved  by  the  Drawer 
each  month  and  year,  and  how  many  in  17  years? 

Problem  2.— Laughs  vary  from  the  inaudible  smile 
to  the  guffaw  which  may  be  heard  a hundred  feet: 
Supposing  the  average  distance  to  which  these  laughs 
may  be  heard  is  ten  feet,  how  far  could  all  be  heard 
in  a month  ? In  a year  ? in  17  years  ? 

Problem  3. — How  long  would  it  take  these  laughs 
to  go  around  the  globe  (24,840  miles)  ? How  long  to 
reach  the  moou  when  nearest  (221,436)  ? How  long 
to  reach  the  sun  (95,300,000  miles)  ? 

Problem  4.— A good  laugh  is  worth  as  much  as  a ci- 
gar or  a cocktail— say  10  cents:  How  much  are  the 
Drawer  laughs  worth  a month  ? How  much  a year  ? 
How  much  for  17  years  ? 

Problem  5.— The  National  Debt  is  now  $2,573,817,423: 
How  long  would  it  take  to  pay  this  off  in  laughs — 
laughs  and  debts  both  to  be  estimated  in  currency  ? 

Problem  6. — Supposing  the  debt  to  be  payable  one- 
tbird  in  currency  and  two-thirds  in  gola,  gold  being 
at  141?*  and  the  laughs  to  be  estimated  in  silver  at 
119X-*  How  long  would  it  take  to  pay  the  debt? 

Any  person  who  will  send  a correct  solution 
of  the  foregoing  problems  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  Magazine  for  ten  years,  upon  payment 
of  the  regular  subscription  price. 

Late  in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  when  our  na- 
tional prospects  appeared  dark  and  doubtful, 
there  disappeared  from  the  town  of  Hector, 
Schuyler  County,  New  York,  an  old  lady  named 
Story.  Having  lost  her  husband  and  two  sons 
in  battle  her  mind  became  impaired,  and  she 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  a harmless 
crazy  woman.  She  was  about  forty-five  years 
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old,  short,  stout,  and  a loud  and  constant  talk- 
er. Her  patriotism  and  admiration  of  44  Old 
Abe”  were  boundless.  She  returned  to  her  home 
after  an  absence  of  two  weeks,  and  astonished 
every  one  by  relating  an  interview  6be  had  had 
at  the  White  House  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  Her 
narrative  ran  thus : 

44 1 called  at  the  White  House  early  one  morn- 
ing and  was  refused  admittance  by  the  attend- 
ant, who  said  I must  wait.  Says  I,  4 I'm  Mrs. 
Story , from  Hector  ! and  I am  going  to  see  Abo 
| Lincoln.’  A gentleman  approached  and  com- 
! menced  talking  to  the  front -door -keeper.  I 
slipped  by,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  I met 
another  chap,  who  asked  my  business.  Says  I, 
4 /’to  Mrs . Story , from  Hector,  and  I want  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln.’  He  told  me  I couldn’t  see 
him,  and  I just  opened  on  him  a little.  WTiile 
I was  talking  a door  opened,  and  out  came  a 
long,  lean,  lank  fellow,  who  said : 4 What’s  up 
out  here  now,  John?*  I told  him  I wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln.  Said  he,  ‘Walk  in,  my  good 
lady;  I’m  Mr.  Lincoln.’  Then  said  I,  slap- 
ping him  on  the  back,  4 Honest  Old  Abe,  Father 
Abraham,  George  Washington  the  Second,  howr 
— are — you  t I'm  Mrs.  Story,  from  Hector .’ 
Then  he  pulled  a chair  up  to  the  grate,  made 
me  set  down,  and  he  sot  down  right  beside  me. 
I told  him  I’d  lost  my  man  and  boys  in  this 
cruel  war,  and  was  willing  to  shoulder  a musket 
myself,  ef  he’d  let  me,  and  help  save  our  coun- 
try. He  asked  me  a great  many  questions,  and 
we  sot  and  sot  and  talked  and  talked  for  two 
hours ; and  when  I come  to  go  he  took  both  my 
hands,  bid  me  4 Good-by  and  God  bless  you!’ 
which  I will  never  forget.” 

People  hearing  this  story  and  knowing  her 
condition,  of  course  gave  it  no  credit;  but  not 
long  afterward  Secretary  Seward,  passing  through 
that  county  to  Auburn,  was  detained  some  hours 
at  Watkins.  During  this  time,  while  convers- 
ing with  a citizen,  he  asked  if  there  lived  in  the 
county  an  old  lady  named  Story,  who  was  out 
of  her  mind?  Receiving  an  affirmative  reply, 
he  said,  44  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  me  immediately 
after  his  interview  with  this  woman  and  told  me 
all  about  it.  As  he  did  so  big  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  and  he  assured  me  that  there  was 
‘patriotism  enough  in  Mrs.  Story  to  replenish 
one  of  the  Southern  States  in  that  article,  ’ and 
that  she  had  whiled  away  two  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant hours  it  had  been  his  lot  to  enjoy  since  he 
entered  office.  ” 

How  like  44  Old  Abe !”  and  how  it  attests  that 
love  for  humanity  which  has  made  his  name  be- 
loved at  every  hearthside  in  the  land ! 

Another  of  the  good  old  man ! 

After  he  had  sent  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shrigley  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Hos- 
pital Chaplain  in  the  army,  a self-constituted 
committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation called  on  him  to  protest  against  the  ap- 
pointment. After  Mr.  S.’s  name  had  been  men- 
tioned the  President  said : 4 4 Oh  yes,  I have  sent 
it  to  the  Senate.  His  testimonials  are  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  appointment  will  no  doubt 
be  confirmed  at  an  early  day.  ” The  young  men 
replied : 44  But,  Sir,  we  have  come  not  to  ask  for 
the  appointment,  but  to  solicit  you  to  withdraw 
the  nomination,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  S.  is  not 
evangelical  in  his  sentiments.” 
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“Ah!”  said  the  President,  “that  alters  the 
case.  On  what  point  of  doctrine  is  the  gentle- 
man unsound  ?” 

“ He  does  not  believe  in  endless  punishment,” 
was  the  reply. 

“ Yes,”  added  another  of  the  Committee,  “ he 
believes  that  even  the  rebels  themselves  will  final- 
ly be  saved ; and  it  will  never  do  to  have  a man 
with  such  views  hospital  chaplain.  ” 

The  President  hesitated  to  reply  for  a moment, 
and  then  responded  with  an  emphasis  they  will 
long  remember : “ If  that  be  so,  gentlemen , and 
there  be  any  way  under  heaven  whereby  the  rebels 
can  be  saved,  then , for  God's  sake,  let  the  man 
fje  appointed  /” 

He  was  appointed. 


Much  beautiful  verse  has  been  written  of  Au- 
tumn— its  golden  foliage,  its  falling  leaves,  its 
ripened  fruits,  and  so  on ; but  of  the  closing  one 
of  the  autumnal  months  nothing  in  the  language 
has  surpassed  these  exquisite  lines  by  Hartley 
Coleridge : 

NOVEMBER. 

The  mellow  year  is  hasting  to  its  close ; 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last; 
Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast— 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 

The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose. 

Oft  with  the  mom's  hoar  crystal  qoaintly  glassed, 
Hangs,  a pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past. 

And  makes  a little  summer  where  it  grows. 

In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint,  brief  day 
The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine; 

The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define ; 

And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged,  scant  array, 

Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 


Judge  , of  Baltimore,  is  an  able  judge 

and  a pious  man.  He  knows  for  what  the  island 
of  Jamaica  is  chiefly  celebrated,  and  thinks  with 
Lord  Byron  that  “ The  two  things  most  consola- 
tory to  fallen  man  are  rum  and  true  religion.” 

Disdaining  to  imbibe  perpendicularly  in  bar- 
rooms, he  keeps  a demijohn  of  conceded  Otard 
in  his  office,  and  there  slakes  as  thirst  or  inclina- 
tion prompts.  The  Judge  has  a son  who  knows 
his  father’s  habits,  and  emulates  them  with  filial 
assiduity.  On  a Sunday  morning  the  Judge 
would  say ; 

“Well,  Rufus,  going  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
with  me  this  morning?” 

“No,  father;  I reckon  I’ll  go  down  to  the 
Second  Methodist.” 

But  on  his  way  to  that  edifice  Rufus  uniform- 
ly stopped  at  the  office,  unlocked  the  old  gentle- 
man’s private  closet,  and  indulged  himself  with 
pleasant  fluid. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  Judge  repeated 
his  laudable  inquiry,  but  Rufus  preferred  the 
Second  Methodist.  The  Judge  soon  began  to 
notice  a marked  diminution  in  the  contents  of 
the  demijohn,  and  rightly  suspected  who  was  the 
culprit.  The  Judge  emptied  the  remaining  liquid 
into  another  vessel,  and  placed  it  in  a secluded 
place.  Next  Sunday  morning  came  the  usual 
interrogatory : 

44  Going  with  me  this  morning,  Rufus  ?” 

“No,  father;  I reckon  I’ll  stick  to  the  Sec- 
ond Methodist.” 

On  reaching  the  office  and  taking  hold  of  the 
demijohn,  he  not  only  saw  with  disgust  the  empty 
jug,  but  noticed  a small  piece  of  white  paper 
attached  to  the  handle,  on  which  was  legibly  in- 


scribed these  words : “ Second  Methodist  closed 
for  Repairs  /” 

After  church  father  and  son  met,  and  looking 
curiously  at  each  other  smiled  a little  smile,  but 
said  nothing.  The  “ repairs”  on  that  Methodist 
building  have  not  yet  been  completed.  So  Rufus 
avers. 


It  really  would  seem  that  * 4 the  force  of  spell- 
ing can  no  farther  go”  than  in  the  superscription 
of  a letter  written  by  a freedman  in  Portsmouth, 
post-marked  August  12,  and  directed  to  his 
friend  in  Syracuse,  as  follows : 

Mb.  gobqb  W Col 
Scar  E Quss 

Nu  Yourck. 

— But  it  reached  Syracuse,  and  George  got  it. 

During  a temporary  sojourn  of  the  writer, 
about  a dozen  years  since,  in  the  village  of  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  Tom  Marshall  of  Kentucky  was  in- 
vited, or  invited  himself,  to  give  a course  of 
lectures  before  the  students  of  Miami  University, 
an  institution  located  in  the  village  aforesaid,  and 
equally  distinguished  for  the  height  of  its  Calvin- 
ism and  depth  of  its  erudition. 

The  lectures,  which  were  of  a highly  religious 
and  moral  tone,  were  delivered  in  the  college 
chapel,  and,  of  course,  w'ere  numerously  attend- 
ed— the  reverend  gentlemen  composing  the  Fac- 
ulty appearing  every  evening  in  a body  on  the 
stand  with  the  lecturer,  to  give  him  countenance 
and  encouragement. 

It  had  been  announced  that  on  a particular 
evening  the  theme  of  the  discourse  would  be 
“Church  History.”  Up  to  this  time  Tom  had 
been  sobriety  itself;  but  on  the  occasion  in 
question — owing,  doubtless,  to  certain  prepara- 
tory exercises  undergone  with  a view  to  promot- 
ing a spiritual  frame  of  mind  in  harmony  with 
his  subject,  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form visibly  the  better  for  liquor,  for  he  was 
never  in  better  trim  than  when 

“ He  was  na  fera,  hut  just  had  plenty." 

His  effort  was  the  most  brilliant  he  had  yet 
made,  and  the  learned  President  and  Professors 
were  delighted,  manifesting  their  approbation  by 
nods,  smiles,  and  such  other  demonstrations  as 
were  consistent  with  a due  observance  of  decorum. 

At  length  the  lecturer  came  to  speak  of  the 
burning  of  Servetns  at  Geneva.  After  depicting 
the  horrible  details  in  a manner  terribly  graphic, 
and  laying  the  whole  blame  on  John  Calvin, 
whom  he  declared  to  be  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  atrocity,  he  turned  to  the  clerical  posse  be- 
hind him,  exclaiming,  in  the  most  deprecatory 
and  confidential  tone : 44  Gentlemen,  I wish  to 
God  some  Pope  had  done  that , and  not  the  head 
of  ovr  church  /” 

During  a love-feast  in  one  of  the  Methodist 
churches  of  the  Hoosier  capital  an  elderly  stran- 
ger related  his  experience — stating,  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  converted  in  New  Jersey. 
Immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  a good, 
whole-souled  Republican,  doubtless  mindful  of 
the  locus  in  quo  of  “ Nasby’s  Saint’s  Rest,”  arose 
and  said:  “I  love  the  Lord,  because  lie  first 
loved  me ; I expect  to  continue  loving  Him,  be- 
cause of  His  promises.  I feel  thankful  that  His 
love  is  not  confined  to  any  locality,  but  extends 
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even  to  New  Jersey;  and  if  He  is  merciful  enough 
to  convert  a sinner  of  New  Jersey,  what  will  He 
not  do  ?” 

Why  is  it  that  New  Jersey  is  constantly  ma- 
ligned in  this  manner  ? 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  con- 
ferring on  the  courts  of  Ohio  authority,  for  good 
cause  shown,  to  change  the  names  of  parties  pe- 
titioning for  that  purpose,  an  application  was 
made  under  the  statute  before  Judge  Clark,  then 
presiding  over  one  of  the  circuits  of  that  State, 
but  now  a member  of  the  New  York  bar.  The 
Judge  not  being  satisfied  that  the  motives  of  the 
applicant,  who  was  rather  a slippery  character, 
were  entirely  on  the  square , intimated  that  he 
would  take  the  matter  under  advisement  for  a 
few  days. 

44  But,"  persisted  the  counsel,  44  it  is  veiy  im- 
portant that  my  client's  petition  be  acted  upon 
at  once." 

“Iam  very  sorry,  Brother  B , to  put  your 

client  to  any  inconvenience,"  replied  the  Judge; 
44  but  the  fact  is,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  em- 
powering the  court  to  administer  the  ordinance 
of  baptism , I feel  a little  at  h loss  whether  to 
sprinkle  or  immerse ; and  I would  like  a little 
time  to  look  into  the  authorities  on  that  ques- 
tion!" 


Lawyers — W estern  lawyers — seem  to  be  run- 
ning very  much  to  poetry,  pleadings  and  briefs 
being  written  in  that  pleasing  style  rather  than 
in  plain,  legal  prose.  A correspondent  recently 
stopped  over  night  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  he 
found  in  the  village  paper  the  following  notice  of 
an  application  for  divorce,  written  by  a prom- 
inent lawyer  Of  the  place:  * 

STATE  OP  OHIO, 

Postage  Coctcty, 

The  undersigned,  In  modest  tone, 

Announces  to  his  wife  who’s  gone, 

With  deep  regret,  and  short  discourse, 

His  application  for  Divorce. 

Before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
He’s  tiled  a statement  of  his  case, 

And  charges  his  Sophronia  dear 
With  couduct  very  strange  and  queer. 

To  speak  quite  plain,  he  Bays  that  she 
Is  guilty  of  adultery. 

That  not  content  with  one  man’s  charms, 

She  folds  whole  townships  in  her  arms; 

In  gross  neglect  of  duty  she 
Is  worse  than  Madam  Xantippe, 

And  makes  his  home  from  sill  to  spire 
Almost  as  hot  as  Uadts  fire 
In  eighteen  hundred  sixty-six 
She  hitched  herself  to  Edward  Wicks, 

And  leaving  plaintiff  quite  alone, 

She  sloped  with  Ed  to  parts  unknown. 
Complainant  mourns,  alas  1 alack  ! 

But  mourns  for  fear  she  will  come  back, 

And  therefore  to  Judge  Tuttle’s  gone, 

To  cut  the  knot  that  makes  them  one. 

At  next  November  Term  of  Court 
Sophronia  will  please  report, 

Or  in  default  of  doing  so, 

Petitioner  will  not  be  slow 
To  ask  Judge  T.  to  cut  the  chain 
And  make  this  prisoner  free  again. 

Samuel  Z.  Wiokb. 
M.  Stuaet,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 

Alas  for  Samuel ! In  him  behold  another  of 
those  unhappy  Wicks  the  tallow  of  whose  mar- 
ried light  and  life  were  remorselessly  extinguished 
by  the  irregularity  of  an  unfaithful  Sophronia. 

What  Judge  Tuttle  will  do  in  the  preceding 
case  is  of  course  in  the  future.  What  was  done 


in  a divorce  case  in  Montana,  on  account  of 
which  is  sent  to  us  by  a correspondent,  is  thus 
briefly  stated : 

“I  have  noticed  several  stories  in  the  Drawer 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  they  can’t  beat  that 
of  a Justice  who  discharged  the  onerous  duties 
of  that  office  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  when 
it  was  first  settled  in  18G1.  A party  brought  a 
suit  for  divorce.  When  the  case  came  up  for 
trial  the  defendant  pleaded  the  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Justice  put  on  his  specs,  and  after 
careful  examination  of  the  statute  concluded  that 
he  had  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the  value 
of  the  property  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. So  he  told  the  plaintiff  he  would  have  to 
file  an  affidavit  stating  that  his  wife  and  children 
did  not  exceed  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars ; 
which  was  done,  and  the  divorce  forthwith  grant- 
ed." 

That  seems  short  and  practical.  Possibly 
Chancellor  Robertson  will  make  a note  of  the 
case  in  his  forthcoming  volume  of  Reports.  In 
a financial  point  of  view  the  precedent  may  be 
valuable. 

It  is  quite  as  often  that  mistakes  occur  of  per- 
sons who  suppose  it  is  their  duty  to  become  cler- 
gymen as  of  those  who  fancy  that  they  have  the 
right  talent  to  become  physicians.  The  one 
thinks  he  has  a call  to  preach ; the  other  to  prac- 
tice, Experienced  4 4 hands"  often  see  the  lament- 
able error  about  to  be  committed  by  zealous  as- 
pirants in  both  professions.  A case  in  poiut 
occurred  not  long  since  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Illinois.  At  a Conference  of  Methodist  min- 
isters Brother  S , who  was  not  noted  for 

brilliancy  of  diction,  related  his  experience — 
speaking,  among  other  things,  of  his  call  to 
preach,  and  his  reluctance  to  obey  the  Divine 
inspiration,  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must 
either  preach  or  suffer  eternal  punishment.  Elder 

T , a very  pious  man  and  eloquent  preacher, 

but  somewhat  given  to  jocularity,  said  to  Brother 

S , after  meeting;  “ Yours,  my  dear  brother, 

seems  to  me  to  be  a very  hard  case — very  hard 
indeed ; for  it  is  very  certain  that  you  will  nevei‘ 
be  able  to  preach  /” 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  marching  to  attack  Monterey,  it 
passed  through  a small  town  some  twenty-four 
miles  north  of  the  city.  While  the  troops  were 
marching  through  the  streets  a tall,  strapping 
Kentucky  volunteer  stepped  up  to  General  Tay- 
lor (who,  4n  his  usual  plain,  ordinary  clothing, 
stood  at  a corner,  resembling  more  an  attache  of 
the  wagon-master’s  department  than  a general- 
in-chief),  and,  ignorant  of  his  rank,  accosted 
him  with : 44  Hello,  old  fellow ! can  you  tell  me 
where  I can  get  any  whisky  ?"  The  old  General 
answered  in  a very  quiet  way,  pointing  to  Gen- 
eral Twiggs,  who  was  just  passing  by  on  horse- 
back : “Eollow  that  tall  officer  and  you’ll  find 
some."  The  soldier  obeyed,  and  returning  in  a 
short  time  hailed  General  Taylor  with;  “You 
were  right,  old  boss , I got  the  licker!" 


While  encamped  at  the  Walnut  Springs,  a 
short  distance  from  Monterey,  after  the  taking 
of  the  city,  the  old  General  and  Major  Bliss  wore 
seated  in  his  tent,  and  wishing^ome  fresh  water 
sent  the  negro  boy,  his  servant,  to  the  spring,  a 
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very  diminutive  one,  to  bring  some.  Very  soon 
the  boy  returned  without  any,  saying  that  a big 
volunteer  was  at  the  spring,  and  told  him  he 
would  break  his  neck  if  he  touched  the  water. 
The  General  said  to  Bliss : 44  I must  go  and  see 
about  this.”  So,  taking  the  bucket,  he  started 
for  the  spring,  but  soon  returned  with  it  empty. 
On  Bliss  inquiring  why  he  also  had  failed,  the 
General  answered  that  “the  volunteer  threat- 
ened to  break  my  neck  if  I touched  the  water, 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  intended  to  do  it  /” 


The  following,  from  “A  Book  about  Law- 
yers,” just  published  in  England,  but  not  likely 
to  be  republished  here,  is  quite  good  enough  to 
have  found  its  way  into  “ The  Bench  and  Bar,” 
recently  issued  by  the  Harpers : 

In  a case  concerning  the  limits  of  certain  land, 
the  counsel  on  one  side  having  remarked,  with 
explanatory  emphasis,  44  We  lie  on  this  side,  my 
Lord and  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  having 
interposed  with  equal  vehemence,  “We  lie  on 
this  side,  my  Lord,”  the  Lord  Chancellor  leaned 
backward,  and  dryly  observed:  “If  you  lie  on 
both  sides,  whom  am  I to  believe  ?” 


We  quote  one  or  two  more  from  the  same 
work : * 

It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  joker,  Lord  Nor- 
bury,  that  he  would  at  any  time  rather  lose  a 
friend  than  a joke.  On  one  occasion  he  began 
the  utterance  of  the  sentence  of  death  in  this  wise : 
“ Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  been  found  guilty 
by  a jury  of  your  own  countrymen  of  the  crime 
laid  to  your  charge ; and  I must  say  I entirely 
agree  with  the  verdict;  for  I see  ‘scoundrel’ 
written  in  your  face.”  Here  the  prisoner  inter- 
rupted with  : “ That’s  a strong  reflection — from 
your  Lordship ! ” Whereupon  the  Judge,  keenly 
appreciating  the  joke,  commuted  the  sentence 
into  transportation  for  seven  years. 


A story  is  told  of  a victory  achieved  over 
Daniel  O’Connell  by  a witness  whom  he  was 
cross-examining.  It  was  after  he  had  won  his 
celebrated  sobriquet  of  “the  big  beggar-man.” 
The  witness  was  for  the  crown,  in  a case  of  riot 
committed  by  a mob  of  beggars,  and  he  repre- 
sented the  affair  as  very  serious.  “ Pooh,  pooh ! 
Now  just  tell  the  court  how  many  there  were,” 
said  O’Connell.  “Indeed,  I never  stopped  to 
count  them,  your  Honor ; but  there  was  a whole 
tribe  of  them !”  “A  whole  tribe  of  them  ! Will 
ye  tell  us  to  what  tribe  they  belonged?”  “In- 
deed, your  Honor,  that’s  more  than  I can  do  at 
all,  for  sure  I never  heard  ; but  I think  it  must 
have  been  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  I " “ You  may  go 

down,  Sir!”  cried  O’Connell,  in  a rage,  amidst 
the  irrepressible  laughter  of  the  court. 

Not  long  since  two  prominent  members  of  the 
bar  of  this  city,  while  trying  a cause,  indulged 
in  certain  personalities  toward  each  other  that 
they  may  have  fancied  quite  “ sarcastical, ” 
though  they  would  hardly  call  upon  the  out-of- 
court  public  to  strain  its  politeness  or  truthful- 
ness by  approving  what  they  so  vigorously  stated. 
One  of  the  learned  gentlemen  concisely  alluded 
to  the  other  as  a “puppy.”  An  allusion  some- 
what similar  was  made  not  long  ago  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  Preble  county,  Ohio ; but  the  retort 
H evoked  evinced  greater  tact  and  better  temper  ! 


r~ 

than  was  exhibited  by  our  metropolitan  counsel- 
ors. It  is  thus  narrated  by  a correspondent  at 
Eutaw: 

Counselor  B was  trying  a cause  before 

Judge  P . The  counselor  was  somewhat 

ponderous  in  size  and  ponderous  in  manner. 
His  opponent  was  a recent  acquisition  to  this 
hemisphere  from  that  quiet  but  isolated  portion 
of  Western  Europe  known  in  poetry  as  the  Isle 
of  Erin.  He  was  a practitioner  of  the  terrier 
sort — a worrier — and  annoyed  his  learned  oppo- 
nent more  by  the  frequency  than  the  force  of  his 

attacks.  At  last  B , out  of  patience  after 

one  of  these  assaults,  turned  upon  the  minute 
Milesian  and  exclaimed,  in  thundering  tones; 
“Hush  ! you  impertinent  puppy,  or  I’ll  pick  you 
up  and  put  you  in  my  pocket  T 

Our  Celtic  orator  turned  to  the  Judge  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  and  tone  of  voice  quite 
indescribable,  and  said : 4 4 May  it  plaze  the  Coert, 
if  the  jintleman  does  as  he  sez  he  will,  all  I have 
to  say  is  that  he  will  have  more  law  in  his  pocket 
than  he  ivver  had  jn  his  big  head !”  The  jintle- 
man of  “ Oirish  extract”  gained  the  case. 

Moral:  Style  not  thy  legal  opponent  the  ju- 
venile offspring  of  an  elderly  dog. 


In  the  days  when  camp-meetings  were  more 
frequent  in  Indiana  than  they  are  at  present,  one 

was  held  in  H . A good  many  of  the  baser 

sort  attended,  more  for  amusement  than  any 

thing  else.  One  of  the  unregenerate,  G.  M , 

while  on  his  way  to  the  meeting,  found  an  old 
and  very  poor  horse,  all  bones,  which  he  mount- 
ed, and  managed  to  ride  into  the  encampment 
just  as  the  worshipers  were  assembling,  and  the 

preacher,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  B , was  reading  his 

text : “ Shall  these  dry  bones  live  ?”  M de- 

liberately dismounted,  and  surveying  his  steed, 
replied,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  in 
range  of  the  clergyman’s  voice : “ Its  a mighty 
doubtful  case,  Mister ; but  they  may !” 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a certain  Methodist 
minister — now  deservedly  ranking  very  high  in 
his  denomination,  having  been  for  years  a mis- 
sionary to  China,  and  at  this  present  writing  oc- 
cupying a prominent  pulpit  in  one  of  the  cit- 
ies of  the  Empire  State — was  holding  forth  with 
characteristic  zeal  in  one  of  our  rural  districts 
on  the  text  44  Thou  fool”  Having  in  due  form 
unfolded  the  lesson  contained  iu  these  words,  he 
at  length  concluded  his  discourse  in  a perfect 
tempest  of  exhortation,  as  follows:  “And  final- 
ly, impenitent  hearers,  will  you  live  fools?  will 
you  die  fools  ? will  you  forever  be  damned  fools?” 

A great  many  years  have  rolled  by  since  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  a colored  preacher,  was 
settled  over  the  Congregational  Society  in  Rut- 
land, Vermont.  This  Haynes  was  an  uncom- 
monly able  man,  and  remained  the  pastor  of 
said  church,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  some  twen- 
ty-five years.  During  this  pastorate  Rev.  Ho- 
sea  Ballon,  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  this  country,  came  into  town  and 
announced  that  on  a certain  Sabbath,  and  at  a 
certain  place,  he  would*  preach.  Mr.  Haynes’s 
friends  persuaded  him  to  forego  his  third  service 
on  that  day  and  go  over  and  hear  Mr.  Ballou. 
He  did  so.  Mr.  B.  invited  him  into  the  pulpit. 
He  went  After  the  sermon  the  preacher  turn- 
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ed  and  asked  Mr.  Haynes  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
say.  He  immediately  arose  and  delivered  a fif- 
teen minute  sermon — the  most  memorable  one, 
probably,  he  ever  delivered  in  his  life,  llis  text 
was : Genesis  iii.  4 : 44  And  the  serpent  said  unto 
the  woman,  thou  shalt  not  surely  die . ” Topic : 
Character  of  this  preacher.  He  was:  1.  An 
old  preacher.  2.  A cunning  preacher.  3.  A la- 
borious preacher.  4.  A heterogeneous  preacher. 
5.  A presumptuous  preacher.  6.  A successful 
preacher.  And  finally,  he  was  a universal  preach- 
er. 

This,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  fell  like  a bomb 
in  the  enemy^s  camp,  stirred  up  an  intense  ex- 
citement, and  gave  rise  to  a long,  voluminous, 
and  more  or  less  bitter  controversy. 

A few  years  since  the  Methodist  Conference 
for  Vermont  met  in  the  town  of  Bradford  in 
that  State.  As  the  preachers,  the  day  before 
the  session  was  to  commence,  were  pouring  into 
town,  a knot  of  citizens  congregated  in  one  of 
the  stores  or  bar-rooms,  and  were  engaged  in 
passing  their  comments  upon  the  throng  of  new- 
comers. Among  these  was  a lawyer,  who  in  his 
observations  was  rather  hard,  not  to  say  a little 
bitter,  on  the  ministry  in  general  At  length  a 
by-stander,  interrupting,  remarked  r 

“I  guess,  my  friend,  you  must  be  a Univers- 
alist.” 

44  A Universalist !”  he  retorted ; 44  by  no  man- 
ner of  means ! I give  you  good  bail  that  when 
I go  to  heaven  I dont  go  on  the  cattle  train  /” 


In  the  year  1859  General  B , Marcellus 

D , and  M.  J.  C were  candidates  for 

Congress  in  the  Second  District  of  Georgia,  and 
by  mutual  agreement  “stumped’*  the  district  to- 
gether. At  the  first  appointment  a large  crowd 
assembled,  and  General  B , the  oldest  can- 
didate, addressed  them  first,  followed  by  D , 

the  youngest,  a vigorous  and  captivating  speak- 
er. When  the  time  came  for  Mr.  C to  speak 

he  explained  his  reason  for  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  answering  Mr.  D by  relating  an  an- 

ecdote 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  G ,”  said  he,  “called  on 

one  of  his  parishioners  for  a contribution  toward 
building  a new  church.” 

44  4 1 am  in  debt,  heavily  in  debt/  replied  his 
friend ; 4 1 must  first  pay  my  debts,  and  then  I 
will  help  you.' 

44  4 In  debt  ?*  answered  the  preacher,  4 why  you 
are  in  debt  to  the  Lord ; you  owe  Him  for  every 
thing  you  have.  Pay  the  Lord  first.* 

44  4 That  is  true,  ’ was  the  response ; 4 1 do  owe 
the  Lord  for  all  I have;  but  the  Lord  is  not 
pressing  me  like  my  other  creditors . I must 
pay  them  first.  * ” 

The  result  of  the  triangular  political  contest 
is  not  given  by  our  correspondent,  nor  is  he  in- 
clined to  make  allusion  as  to  what  arrangement 
was  subsequently  made  in  reference  to  the  lia- 
bility to  the  higher  power.  Some  of  those  old 
Georgia  politicians  held  loose  notions  on  pecun- 
iary matters,  and  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
letting  their  little  “coupons’*  go  to  protest 


In  the  early  settlement  of  Western  New  York 

Mr.  N resided  in  Genesee  County.  His 

small  family  included  an  aged  father  and  mo- 
ther. In  the  order  of  time  the  old  folks  died. 


The  son,  wishing  to  show  proper  respect  for  their 
memory,  procured  a double-headed  grave-stone, 
of  soft,  clayisli  slate.  It  was  brought  home  and 
plftced  against  the  fence,  where  it  soon  dissolved 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  inscription  upon 
it,  written  by  N and  engraved  under  his  di- 

rection, is  as  follows : 

Here  lies  a Father  and  a Mother  true, 

A Granther  and  a Granny  tue. 


The  passing  off  of  old  folks  is  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  but  the  elegies  that  are  inspired 
by  accidents  are  various  and  touching,  as  in  the 
following,  where  the  cause  of  the  .exit  is  followed 
by  matter  pertinent  to  the  census : 

From  life  to  death— a sudden  stroke — 

His  head  was  by  a saw-gate  broke; 

The  purple  gore  in  streams  did  run; 

He  left  a t cidder  and  one  eon  I 


How  we  smile  at  these  incongruous  trifles! 
Do  they  not  teach  us  the  lesson  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  no  more  remembered  after 
death  than  the  dreams  of  childhood,  or  the  flow- 
ers of  preceding  summers!  Homer’s  ccynpari- 
son  of  the  generations  of  men  to  the  leaves  of 
successive  years  is  ^ot  more  striking  as  a picture 
of  human  frailty  and  vicissitude  than  as  a me- 
mento of  the  oblivion  that  spreads  its  shadows 
over  the  tomb : 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies; 

They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise; 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay; 

So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  past  away. 


During  the  judgeship  of  the  late  Henry  Bald- 
win, of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
while  he  was  holding  the  Circuit  at  Philadelphia, 
the  late  David  Paul  Brown  was  before  him  to 
argue  a case  that  had  several  times  been  “con- 
tinued” from  term  to  term.  Wearied  and  an- 
noyed at  these  repeated  postponements^  Mr. 
Brown  remarked,  in  a tone  sufficiently  loud  to 
be  heard  on  the  Bench : 

“It  doe9  6eem  to  me  as  though  his  Honor 
would  4 continue*  this  case  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  Judge,  “if  I do  I am 
afraid  you  will  not  be  there  to  plead . ” 

“No  your  Honor,  perhaps  not;  but  your 
Honor  will,  and  plead  most  lustily!” 

When  Buell  and  Bragg  made  their  celebrated 
race  for  Louisville  on  lines  parallel  with  each 
other  many  of  the  regiments  of  the  former  be- 
came considerably  demoralized,  and  not  a little 
mourning  and  lamentation  went  out  from  hun- 
dreds of  hen-roosts  and  pig-sties.  On  one  occa- 
sion a long,  slab-sided  Illinoisian  was  trudging 
along  the  Bardstown  turnpike  w ith  an  enormous 
gobbler  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  The  Col- 
onel, noticing  him,  rode  up,  and  doubtless  think- 
ing that  that  species  of  bird  should  be  seen  no- 
where in  camp  excepting  at  head-quarters,  de- 
manded : 

“Where  did  you  get  that  turkey?  and  how 
dare  you  straggle  from  the  command  to  rob 
against  orders  ?*’ 

With  an  expression  of  countenance  as  inno- 
cent as  a seraph’s,  the  fellow  replied : 

“Well,  Colonel,  I captured  him  back  here, 
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and  as  ho  couldn't  take  the  oath  I thought  I’d 
bring  him  along !” 

From  the  “bummer”  point  of  view  the  an- 
swer was  pertinent ; but  the  Colonel  held  differ- 
ent views,  and  ordered  it  into  the  custody  of  the 
Commissary.  Thence,  of  course,  to  head-quar- 
ters table. 


A clerical  correspondent  (the  “cloth”  are 
always  welcome)  sends  the  following  letter  of  an 
enamored  party  who  desired  to  experiment  a 
little  in  the  wedded  love  line : 

“ th e He v.  Mr. . 

“My  dear  Brother,— I have  Mode  up  My  Mind  to 
Marrie  one  of  ybur  church  Members  of  your  Congre- 

f ation.  wc  have  set  or  greed  to  get  Married  on  the 
th  of . Miss  m L- — being  one  of  your  Mem- 

bers, she  has  or  Wishes  for  you,  Aly  Dear  Brother,  to 

Marrie  us.  I will  be  in  C on  the  first  myself  and 

if  Nothing;  happens  and  god  spears  me  and  I will 

Come  and  see  you  on  the  subject  myself  Mr. 

Dear  sir  Please  answer  this  letter  of  Mine  if  you  are 
at  home  so  that  there  will  be  no  Mias  under  standing 
between  us. 

“I  Remain  your  Dear  Brother  and  affectionate 
friend  " 

There  was  no  “ Miss  under  standing”  in  the 

case,  mnd  Miss  M L soon  got  her 

“lines.”  

Of  epitaphs,  serious  and  filled  with  poetry, 
there  is  none  in  the  language  more  beautiful  than 
the  following,  written  by  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge a fewr  months  before  his  death : 

“Stop,  Christian  passer-by!  Stop,  Child  of  God  ! 
Ana  read  with  gentle  breast.  Beneath  this  sod 
A poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he— 

O,  lift  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ; 

That  he  who  many  a year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  liic,  may  here  flod  life  in  death  ! 
Mercy  for  praise— to  be  forgiven  for  fame 
lie  asked  and  hoped,  through  Christ.  Do  thou  the 
same  1" 


A touchiko  instance  of  connubial  affection 
and  devotion  occurred  not  long  since  in  New 
Hampshire.  Ail  aged  couple,  who  during  half  a 
century  of  married  life  had  wrangled  and  quar- 
reled with  each  other,  were  in  all  probability  soon 
to  be  separated.  The  old  husband  was  taken 
sick,  and  was  believed  to  be  near  bin  end.  The 
old  spouse  came  to  hitf  bedside,  and  after  care- 
fully examining  and  taking  stock  of  his  condi- 
tion, exclaimed : 

“Wy,  daddy,  your  feet  are  cold,  and  your 
hands  are  cold,  and  your  nose  is  cold  1” 

“Waal,  let  um  be  cold!” 

“ Wy,  daddy,  you’re  goin'  to  die !” 

“ Wa’al,  I guess  I know  wot  I'm  ’bout!” 

“Wy,  daddy,  wat’s  to  becum  of  me  if  you 
die?” 

“I  dunno,  and  don’t  care!  Wat  I want  to 
know  is,  Wat's  to  becum  of  me  f” 

At  this  stage  of  the  colloqnv  our  reporter 
judged  that  the  correct  and  delicate  thing  for 
him  to  do  would  be  to  retire.  He  retired. 


A Missouri  correspondent,  in  looking  over 
his  bound  volumes  of  the  Magazine,  noticed  in 
the  Drawer,  years  back,  the  name  of  his  old 

friend,  Colonel  W.  E.  G , then  of  Ohio,  now 

of  Missouri.  The  Colonel  got  off  many  good 
things,  and  occasionally  was  himself  made  the 
subject  of  merriment.  Of  the  latter  sort  was 
the  following : 

On  tire  last  “glorious  Fourth”  the  Colonel  de- 


livered an  oration  at  Neosho,  down  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Missouri.  In  the  course  of  a mag- 
nificent effort,  which  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  thousands  who  heard  it,  the  C olonel  al- 
luded to  the  surpassing  beauty  and  richness  of 
that  section  of  country ; and  drew  a strong 
contrast  between  its  present  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous condition  and  the  devastation  and  blood- 
shed w hich  rioted  there  during  all  the  late  war. 
In  this  part  of  his  address  he  used  this  expres- 
sion : “ Your  children  grow  around  you  in  beauty 
now — your  sons  like  these  young  forest  trees; 
your  daughters  like  yonder  flowers  upon  the 
prairie.  ” 

After  the  exercises  the  Colonel  and  a few 
friends  were  chatting  over  their  meerschaums 
when  a long-drawn-out,  bushy-headed,  grizzle- 
bearded  man,  such  as  these  frontiers  only  can 
| produce  (with  two  “navies”  and  a “bowie”  in 
his  belt),  came  in  very  abruptly  and  demanded 
to  know  w hat  he  meant  by  the  expression  quoted 

above.  G carefully  explained  the  poetic 

compliment  intended  to  the  rising  generation  of 
Southwest  Missouri,  and  ended  by  asking  his 
grim  visitor  to  “ take  su’thinV* 

“All  right,  Kemal!”  answered  the  now  good- 
humored  man-eater — 4 4 all  right,  Kernal ! Dura 
me  ef  you  ain’t  a brick  ! But  I sort  o'  spicioned 
you  war  pokin’  fun  at  our  young  ’uns,  serin'  as 
how  most  of  our  timber  here  is  wuthless  black - 
jack , and  the prairer flowers  durned  weeds!" 

During  the  remarkable  log-cabin  and  hard- 
cider  Presidential  campaign  the  Kight  Reverend 
Bishop  England,  of  Charleston,  was  detained 
over  night  in  the  village  of  Madison,  Georgia, 
and,  at  the  request  of  several  citizens,  delivered 
in  the  court-house  a lecture  on  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  Seeing  the  lights  and  the  crowd, 

old  Tim  1) sailed  into  the  room  as  steadily 

as  the  cloud  of  canvas  he  wras  carrying  would 
permit.  Tim  w’as  perplexed  and  annoyed  by 
the  unusual  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  as  soon  as 
the  reverend  speaker  paused  for  a moment, 
steadied  himself,  swung  his  hat,  and  sang  out : 
44  Come , boys,  let's  have  three  cheers  for  old 
Tippecanoe  /” 

The  "good  prelate  thought  the  invitation  was 
perhaps  ill-timed,  lacking  in  reverence,  and  a lit- 
tle odd,  “you  know but  the  cheery  three  were 
not  given,  and  Tim  waddled  off  the  premises. 


Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White, 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Gould,  and  other  eminent  word- 
ists,  are  doing  good  service  to  the  Queen’s  and 
Federal  English.  Their  criticisms  on  the  bad 
grammar  of  eminent  writers,  from  Addison  dowm 
toTupper,  are  producing  admirable  results.  We 
commend  to  their  notice  the  following  clever  defi- 
nition, recently  given  by  a youthful  scholar  in  a 
Western  university: 

One  morning  Doctor  S put  this  question 

to  young  W : 44  How  is  a verb  affected  by 

adding  a preposition  ?”  As  the  answer  w’as  not 
promptly  given,  the  Doctor  said,  44 1 will  tell 
you:  it  renders  it  more  emphatic.  Now,  Mr. 

W , take  the  verb  caveo — to  excavate,  to 

hollow  out ; add  the  preposition  ex  to  it,  making 
it  cxcaveo,  and  how  does  it  affect  its  meaning?” 

“ Just  as  you  say,  Doctor,”  replied  \Vr ; 

“it  makes  it  more  emphatic , Sir — that  is,  Sir, 
to  holler  oat  loader  /” 
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